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SIR    JOHN    POLLARD,    SPEAKER    OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  all  difficulty  as 
fco  the  identity  of  this  knight  has  been 
removed.  Manning  in  his  '  Lives  of  the 
Speakers '  makes  no  attempt  to  specify 
his  parentage  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  in- 
teresting article  upon  him  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,'  while  correctly  stating  that  he  was 
second  son  of  Walter  Pollard  of  Plymouth 
by  Avice,  daughter  of  Richard  Pollard, 
of  Way,  Devon,  seems  also  to  be  of  opinion 
— though  doubtfully — that  he  was  the  Sir 
John  Pollard  knighted  on  2  Oct.,  1553. 
Now  while  it  is  certain  that  a  person  of  these 
names  was  among  the  Coronation  knights 
of  Queen  Mary,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he 
could  not  have  been  the  man  who  was  after- 
wards Speaker.  Not  only  is  the  latter 
an  "  armiger  "  in  the  whole  of  his  returns 
to  Parliament  between  1553  and  1555,  but 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  his  election  to  the  Chair  in  both  1553 
and  1555,  he  is  styled  "  John  Pollard,  esqre." 
An  examination,  however,  of  his  will  puts 
•  this  right.  This  is  dated  2  Aug.,  4  and  5 


Philip  and  Mary,  and  in  it  he  is  described 
as  "  Sir  John  Pollard,  Knight,"  with  a 
marginal  note  "  Serjeant-at-law." 

"  To  my  wief  500  sheep  of  the  best  that  shall  be 
going  at  Newnham.  Clyfton,  or  Baldry ;  also  house- 
hold staff  at  Newnham  Courtney,  and  farm  stock, 
j  and  100/.  worth  of  plate,  and  1001.  money.  The 
|  parsonage  to  Newnham  Court  to  my  brother 
Anthony,  and  plate  that  was  Sir  William  Barran- 
tyne's.  To  my  brother  Anthony  Pollard  all  my 
books  and  farm  stock,  2W.  of  plate,  and  20/.  in 
money.  Legacy  to  Joan  Charlton.  My  Kinsman 
Sir  James  Pollard,  present  parson  of  Newnhara, 
57.  to  pray  for  me  his  masses.  To  my  brother-in- 
law  John  Studham  4(W.  To  my  mother  51.  A 
sermon  to  be  preached  by  a  Catholic  Doctor  or 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  10*.  Sir  John  Williams, 
Knight.  Lord  Williams  of  Thame." 

This  is  followed  by  another  will,  made 
a  few  months  earlier,  but  obviously  ratified 
and  confirmed  by,  and  to  be  taken  as  part 
of,  the  above-mentioned  later  document : — 

"The  last  will  and  testament  of  one  John  Pollard, 
esq.,  made  the  first  day  of.  May,  4  and  5  Philip  and 
Mary. 

"  To  William  Jenkins,  my  servant,  an  annuity 
out  of  Newnham  Court.  To  my  wife,  ray  manor  of 
Newnham  Court.  To  my  brother  Anthony  Pollard. 
William  Pollard,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Pollard, 
Knight,  deceased.  Phyllyp,  daughter  of  William 
Sheldon,  esq.,  wife  of  the  said  Anthony.  Tene- 
ments in  the  City  of  London  and  in  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  co.  Surrey,  in  right  of  my  wife,  being  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Richard  [?  Gray],  late  of  London, 
deceased." 

Both  wills  were  proved  13  Oct.,  1557,  by 
Anthony  Pollard  and  Ralph  Feme. 

From  these  two  wills  it  is  evident  that  the 
ex-Speaker  received  knighthood  between 
5  May  and  2  Aug.,  1557  ;  and  as  he  was 
buried  25  Aug.,  1557,  his  enjoyment  of  the 
knightly  dignity  was  but  brief.  He  died 
s.p.,  though,  as  we  gather  from  his  will, 
he  left  a  wife,  who,  if  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Richard  Gray  of  London,  may  have 
been  the  "  Dame  Mary  Pollerd,  al8  Norris, 
widow,"  to  whose  estate,  on  21  Dec.,  1608, 
administration  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Grey,  her  next  of  kin.  This  last  suggestion 
requires  support,  fifty  years  being  a  lengthy 
time  for  a  wife  to  survive  her  husband. 

The  heir  of  the  Speaker  was  his  brother 
Anthony,  who,  as  "  Anthony  Pollard  of 
Little  Baldon,"  made  his  will  20  Dec., 
18  Elizabeth  : — 

"  To  repair  of  highways  in  Newnam  Courtney 
and  Sanford,  co.  Oxford,  101.  To  marriage  portion 
of  ten  poor  maids,  10/.,  20-s.  apiece.  To  prisoners 
in  gaol  at  Oxford,  20«.  To  John  Grene  my  servant, 
10/.~  [and  several  like  sums!  To  John  Shakespeare 
mv  servant,  101.  and  a  black  coat.  To  Symon 
Alleine  my  servant,  101. ,  and  a  black  gown.  Leonard 
Wilmote,  6V.  lSs.4d.  John  Prince,  Thomas  Mosden, 
Robert  Mair,  4/.  each.  Gregory  Teroll,  Sf.  6«.  8d, 
Alia  fferis,  51.  if  in  my  house  at  my  death.  To  Eliza- 
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beth  Wynterfall,  5?.  on  day  of  her  marriage.  To 
every  of  the  children  of  Alice  Tonkis  and  Johan 
Chafleton,  my  sisters,  which  shall  be  alive  at  my 
decease,  51.,  to  be  paid  within  four  years.  To  my 
cousin  Thomas  Ayshe  all  my  books,  apparel,  &c. 
To  my  cousin  William  Pollard,  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Pollard,  a  gelding,  or  5/.  to  buy  him  one.  Residue 
to  my  well-beloved  wife  Phillipp  Pollard,  who  is 
sole  exor." 

Proved  in  London  26  Aug.,  1577,  by  Phillippe, 
relict  and  exor.  This  lady  was  daughter 
of  William  Sheldon  of  Beslye,  co.  Worcester, 
and  survived  her  husband  many  years, 
dying  23  Dec.,  1606,  aged  seventy-four. 
According  to  the  '  Visitation  of  Oxfordshire  ' 
(Harl.  Soc.),  Sir  John  and  Anthony  had 
three  sisters :  Alice,  wife  of  T.  Tonkes ; 
Jane,  married  to  Robert  Charlton ;  and 

Margaret,  wife  of  Scudamore.  As 

will  be  seen,  the  two  elder  are  named  in 
Anthony's  will.  The  M.I.  to  Anthony  at 
Newnham  styles  him  the  third  son  of  Walter 
Pollard  of  Plymouth.  The  other  older  son 
may  have  been  the  "  Sir "  James  Pollard, 
parson  of  Newnham,  named  in  the  Speaker's 
will. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  will  of  either  the 
Speaker  or  his  brother  to  indicate  their 
kinship  with  the  better-known  line  of  the 
Pollards  of  Way,  Devon.  Both  Sir  John 
and  Anthony  mention  their  "  cousin  Wil- 
liam Pollard,  son  to  Sir  Richard  Pollard, 
deceased."  This  Sir  Richard  was  the  head 
of  the  line  of  Way,  but  the  "  cousinship  " 
may  have  been  solely  a  maternal  kinship, 
through  the  Speaker's  mother  Avice,  who 
was  daughter  of  Anthony  Pollard  of  Way, 
and  aunt  of  Sir  Richard.  So  far  as  appears, 
the  male  line  of  the  Speaker's  family  ended 
with  his  brother  Anthony. 

The  Pollards  of  Way,  while  tracing  back 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  were  brought 
first  into  prominence,  and  their  future 
greatness  established,  by  Sir  Lewis  Pollard, 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  1511  to  1526. 
In  all  notices  of  him  a  serious  mistake  is 
made  as  to  the  year  of  his  death.  Foss 
states  that  he  retired  from  the  Bench  in 
1526,  but  lived  until  1540  ;  and  these  dates 
have  been  adopted  in  '  Diet.  Nat.  Bipg.' 
The  will  of  "  Sir  Lewes  Pollard,  militis, 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  "  [sic],  is  dated 
4  Nov.,  16  Hen.  VIII.,  and  was  proved 
2  Nov.,  1526  ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  he 
retired  from  his  judicial  duties  only  through 
death.  He  was  the  founder  of  several  lines 
of  the  Pollard  family.  Both  the  '  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.'  and  Foss  state  that  he  had  no 
fewer  than  eleven  sons  and  eleven  daughters, 
four  of  his  sons  being  knighted.  This  large 
family  wants  confirmation  ;  possibly  many 


of  them  died  very  young.  The  Pollard 
pedigree  in  Vivian's  '  Visitations  of  Devon  * 
(the  fullest  account  of  the  Pollards  of  Way 
of  which  I  have  knowledge)  gives  to  the 
judge  six  sons  and  five  daughters  ;  while 
in  his  will  he  mentions  four  sons  only. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Sir  John 
Pollard  knighted  in  1553,  and  mistaken  for 
the  Speaker,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Lewis. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  further  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  somewhat  complicated 
Pollard  lines,  especially  upon  that  repre- 
sented by  the  Speaker's  father  Walter 
Pollard  of  Plymouth.  Also,  who  was  the 
Richard  Pollard  who  took  so  active  a  part 
in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  ? 

W.  D.  PINK. 
Lowton,  Newton-le-Willows. 


THE  LONGMANS. 

THE  following  events  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Longman,  which 
appeared  in  the  extra  number  of  Notes  on 
Books  published  by  the  firm  on  the  8th  of 
December  last,  deserve,  I  think,  a  permanent 
record  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  : — 

UNDER  SEVEN   MONARCHS. 

In  the  Reign  of  George  I. 

1724  The  Works  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle, . 
Esq.,  published. 

In  the  Reign  of  George  II. 
1757  Johnson's  English  Dictionary  published. 

In  the  Reign  of  George  III. 

1788  Mr.  Longman  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Went- 
worth  Dilke,  desiring  his  support  to  &• 
periodical  paper  to  be  called  The  Time*. 

1798  'Lyrical  Ballads'  by  Coleridge  and  Words- 

worth published. 

1799  Acquired  Lindley  Murray's  copyrights. 

1800  Coleridge's        Translation        of        Schiller's 

4  Wallenstein '  published. 

1802  Edinburgh  Review  fcranded. 

1805  Scott's  •  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  published. 
Southey's  '  Madoc '  published. 

1809  Byron's  'English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers' declined. 

1814  Wordsworth's  'Excursion'  published. 

1817  Moore's  'LallaRookh'  published. 

In  the  Reign  of  George  IV. 
1825  Macaulay's   first  contribution  to   The  Edin- 
burgh Review. 
1829  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  started. 

In  the  Reign  of  William  IV. 
1837  Booksellers'   Provident  Institution  founded. . 
Publishers'  Circular  founded  by  Mr.  William , 
Longman. 

In  the  Reign  of  Victoria. 
1839  Macaulay's  'England,'  Vol.  L,  published. 

1842  Macaulay's  '  Lays '  published. 

1843  Macaulay's  '  Essays '  published. 
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1849  Second-Hand  Book  Department  given  up. 
18ol  Travellers'  Library  started. 
1852  Roget's  '  Thesaurus '  published. 

1860  Gas  tirst  used  at  Paternoster  Row. 

1861  '  Essays  and  Reviews'  published. 

House  damaged  by  fire,   and  old   buildings 
demolished. 

1862  Colenso's  '  Pentateuch '  published. 

1863  New  building  finished. 

Absorbed  Parker's  business. 
Alpine  Journal  started. 
1866  Macaulay's  Complete  Works  published. 

1870  Beaconsfield's  '  Lothair '  published. 

1871  Langs  'Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France' 

published. 

1874  '  Supernatural  Religion '  published. 

1875  American  Agency  opened. 

1876  Trevelyan's  '  Lite  ot  Macaulay '  published. 
1878  Lecky's  '  England,'  Vols.  I.  and  il.,  published. 

1882  Longman's  Magazine  founded. 

1883  Gave  up  Retail  Department. 

1885  Badminton  Library,  first  volume  published. 
Stevenson's     'Child's     Garden     of     Verses' 

published. 
18S6  English  Historical  Review  founded. 

1887  The  "  Ship  "  Binding  Works  opened. 

1888  The  Silver  Library,  tirst  volume  published. 

1889  Lang's     Fairy     Tale    Series,     first     volume 

published. 

1890  Absorbed  Rivington's  business. 

1891  Longmans'  Cricket  Club  started. 

1894  Electric  light  first  used. 

1895  Badminton  Magazine  founded. 
Bombay  House  opened. 

'  The  Golliwogg '  born. 

1896  Acquired  William  Morris's  Works. 

1899  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology  started. 

In  the  Reign  of  Edward  VII. 
1902  Handbooks  for  the  Clergy  started. 
Indian  Education  founded. 

1905  Political  History  of  England  started. 

1906  Calcutta  Branch  opened. 

1907  Longmans'  Cricket  Club  revived. 

1908  The   Journal    of   Elizabeth,    Lady    Holland, 

published. 

SUCCESSIONS  AND  IMPRINTS  OF  THE  FIKM  OF 

LONGMAN. 
Compiled  by  William  Henry  Peet. 

1724  T.  Longman  (I.) 

(.Born  1699,  died  1755.) 

1725  J.  Osborn  &  T.  Longman. 

(J.   Osborn,  born  ,  died  1734,  T.  Long- 
man's father-in-law.) 

1734  T.  Longman. 

1746  T.  Longman  &  Co.  ,f 

(Thomas  Longman,  Thomas  Shewell.)    Mj; 
authority  for  this  detail  is  the  Stationers 
Company's  Register.     Transfers  of    shares 
were  always  registered,  and  these  give 
names  of  partners. 

174"  T.  Longman. 

1754  T.  &  T.  Longman.  TT  . 

(Founder  and  nephew,  Thos.  Longman  il.) 

1755  M.  &  T.  Lonsjman.  „„     , 

(M.  was  for  Mary,  born  — -,  died  17BB, 
widow  of  Thos.  Longman  I.    The  partner- 
ship was  between    her  and  her  husbands 
nephew  Thomas  Longman  II.) 
1755  T.  Longman  (II.). 

(Born  1731,  died  1797.) 


1795  T.  N.  Longman  (III.). 

(Born  1771,  died  1842.) 
1799  T.  N.  Longman  &  0.  Rees. 

(Owen  Rees,  born  1770,  died  1837.) 
.804  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees  &  Orme. 

(Thomas  Hurst,  born  1775,  retired  1825,  died 

1847 ;  Cosmo  Orme,  born ,  became  partner 

1804,  retired  1841,  died  1859.) 
1811  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme  &  Brown. 

(Thomas  Brown,  born  1778,  became  partner 

1811 ;  retired  1859,  died  1869.) 
1823  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown  &  Green. 

(Bevis  E.  Green,  born  1794,  became  jjartner 

1824,  retired  1865,  died  1869.) 
1825  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown  &  Green. 
1832  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green  &  'Long- 
man. 

(*T.  Longman  IV.,  born  1804,  became  partner 

1832.  died  1879.) 
1838  Longman,  Orme,  Brown,  Green  &  'Longmans. 

(*T.  Longman  IV.,  and  William  Longman, 

born  1813,  became  partner  1839,  died  1877.) 
1841  Longman,*15rown,  Green  &  Longmans. 
1856  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans  &  Roberts. 

(The  first  "  Longman  "  is  only  a  figurehead 

from  1842  to  1859.    Thomas  Roberts,  born  • 

1810,  became  partner  1856,  died  1865.) 
1859  Longman,  Green,  Longman  &  Roberts. 
1862  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  Roberts  &  Green. 
1865  Longmans.  Green,  Reader  &  Dyer. 

(Thomas  Reader,  born  1818,  became  partner 

1865,  retired  1889,  died  1905.    Robert^ Dyer, 

born  1817,  became  partner  186o,  died  1 
1889  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  firm  it  has 
never  been  without  a  Thomas  Longman, 
and  the  present  is  the  fifth  bearing  that  name. 
When  one  considers  the  freedom  with  which 
theological  questions  are  now  discussed, 
it  is  strange  to  remember  what  offence  was 
given  to  some  friends  of  the  firm  by  the 
publication  of  'Essays  and  Reviews  in 

1861.  As    to    Colenso's    '  Pentateuch 

1862,  all  the  blame  fell  on  the  Bishop. 
Looking  at  the  record  of  the  chief  events 

in  the  history  of  the  Longman  firm,  I  can 
imagine  none  which  it  regards  with  greatei 
pleasure  than  its  association  with  Macaulay, 
which  was  vividly  recalled  to  public  remem- 
brance by  the  affectionate  terms  in  whicl 
his  nephew  Sir  George  Trevelyan  referred 
to  it  at  the  recent  Booksellers'  Dinner  as 
"an  old  family  connexion,  as  prolonged  as  any 
recorded  in  literary  history -a  connexion ^  nem 
clouded  by  suspicion,  never  disturbed  by  even  t 
shadow  of  a  misunderstanding.  It  began  m  tne 
vear  1842,  sixty-six  years  ago,  when  Lord  Macaulay  s 
^ookswere  published;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
bSfbSS  in  1825,  when  the  Essay  on  Milton  was 

sent  to  TheEdinbitrgh  Review Macaulay  has  left 

much  to  me.  and  to  those  who  are  coming  after  -«  - 
but  he  has  feft  us  hardly  anything  of  * 
than  the  close  bond  of  friendship,  auc 
vice"  which  has  already. united  us  for  two ^genera- 
tions to  a  certain  house  in  Paternoster  Row. 

JOHN  C.  FRANCIS. 
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'ENGLANDS    PARNASSUS,'   1600. 

<See  10  S.  ix.  341,  401  ;    x.  4,  84,  182,  262, 
362,  444.) 

ONLY  once  throughout  his  book  does'1  Allot 
•quote  his  authority  for  a  passage,  and  then 
in  reference  to  lines  copied  from  Thomas 
Hudson's  '  Judith  '  : — 

'  111  Companie,'  p.  519. 

Like  as  the remain  upright,  &c., 

(signed)  Th.  Hudson,  fol.  452. 

I  will  now  supply  references  for  passages 

that  remain  unidentified  in  Collier's  edition 

of    '  Englands    Parnassus,'    omitting    those 

which    have    been    traced    by    others    than 

myself.     As  much  space  would  be  occupied 

if  I  quoted  in  full,  I  will  content  myself  by 

siting  first  lines  or  parts  of  lines,  with  the 

signatures  given  by  Allot.     When  the  latter 

are  wrong,  I  will  say  so. 

'  Ambition,'  p.  5. 
•0  !  fa  tall  is  the  ascent  unto  a  crowne. 

'  Civil  Wars,'  B.  II.   st.  59,  only  in  ed.  1595, 
'  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'Art,'  p.  11. 
Art  hath  an  enemy  cald  ignorance. 

'E.  M.  out  of  his  H.,'  Act  I.,  Stage,  (signed) 
B.  Johnson. 

'Avarice,'  p.  14. 
Regard  of  worldly  mucke  doth  fowly  blend. 

'Faerie    Queene,'    II.    vii.    10,    (signed)     Ed. 
Spencer. 

'  Beautie,'  p.  17. 
O  how  can  Bewtie  maister  the  most  strong. 

'Faerie  Queene,'  I.  iii.  6,  (signed)  Idem,  viz., 
Spenser. 

Collier  refers  to  '  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy,' for  the  following,  but  he  guessed 
wrongly  : — 

'Banishment,'  p.  25. 
No  Banishment  can  be  to  him  assignde. 

'Epist.,    Suffolk    to    Q.    Margaret,'    (signed) 
M.  Dray  ton. 

'  Blisse,'  p.  26. 
These  dayes  example  hath  deep  written  here. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  I.  viii.  44  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

'  Children,'  p.  34. 
This  patterne,  good  or  ill,  our  Children  get. 

'  Arcadia '  (Grosart,  '  Poems,'  ii.  218),  (signed) 
Idem,  viz.,  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

'  Chaunge,'  p.  35. 

The  ever  chaunging  course  of  things. 

'Cleopatra,'      11.     555-6     (Grosart),      (signed) 
S.  Daniell. 

'  Chaunce,'  p.  37. 
True  it  is,  if  fortune  light  by  Chaunce. 

'Flowers'  ["  Audaces  fortuna  juvat "],  (signed) 
G.  Gascoigne. 

Collier  is  wrong  again,  his  reference  for 
the  next  passage  being  to  his  old  friend 
"*  Mortimeriados  '  : — 

'  Counsaile,'  p.  38. 
A  kingdomes  greatnesse  hardly  can  he  sway. 

'Epist,  Rich.  II.  to  Q.  Isabel,  (signed)  M.  Dr. 


'  Conscience,'  p.  41. 
The  feare  of  Conscience  entretn  yron  walles. 

'Epist.,  Lady  J.  Grey  to  Dudley,  (signed )  M. 
Drayton. 

'  Craft,'  &c.,  p.  44. 

Craft,  wrapt  still  in  many  comberments. 

'  Musophilus,'  11.  913-14,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'  Content,'  p.  47. 

Inconstant  change  such  tickle  turnes  hath  lent. 
Thos.  Lodge's  '  Marius  and  Sylla,'  V.  i.    (No 
author  named.) 

'  Courage,'  p.  48. 

-To  Courage  great,  &c. 

J  Faerie  Queene,'  V.  v.  38,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

Where  is  no  Courage,  there  is  no  ruth  nor  mone. 
'Faerie  Queene,'   VI.   vii.    18,   (signed)  Idem, 
viz.,  Spenser. 

Good  hart  in  ill,  doth  th'  evill,  &c. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  V.  x.  22,  (signed)  Idem,   viz. 
Spenser. 

'  Courage,'  p.  49. 
Might,  wanting  measure,  moveth  surquedrie. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    III.    x.    2,     (signed)    Ed. 
Spencer. 

Valour  mixt  with  feare,  &c. 

'  Civil    Wars,'    III.    46,    (signed)    Idem,     viz. 
S.  Daniel. 

'  Courts,'  p.  50. 

This  is  ever  proper  unto  Courts. 

'  Comp.    of    Rosamond,'     11.     564-5,     (signed) 
S.  Daniell. 

'  Courts,'  p.  52. 
The  wanton  luxurie  of  Court. 

'  Cleopatra,'  11.  1241-2,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'  Danger,'  p.  57. 

Danger  hath  honour,  great  designes  their  fame. 
'  Delia,'  Son.  35,  (signed)  S.  Dan. 

*  Danger,'  p.  58. 
Daunger's  the  chiefest  joy  to  happinesse. 

'  Mass,  at  Paris,'  Dyce,  p.  228,  col.  2,  (signed) 

Ch.  Marlowe. 
The  Daunger  hid,  the  place  unknowne,  &c. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  I.  i.  12,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

A  thousand  perills  lie  in  close  awaite. 

'  Muiopotmos,'   11.  221-4,    (signed)    Idem,  viz. 
Spenser. 

'Death, 'p.  61. 

All  earthly  things  be  borne. 

Sackville's    'Ind.,    Mirror    for   Mag.,'    st.   8, 
(signed)  I.H.M.  of  Magist. 
'  Death,'  p.  63. 
All  is  but  lost,  that  living,  &c. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  I.  x.  41,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 
Happie,  thrice  happie.  who  so  lost  his  breath. 

Dolman's  '  Lord  Hastings,'  st.   94,    '  Mir.   for 
Mag.'  (Author  not  named.) 
'  Death,'  p.  65. 
Death  is  to  him,  that  wretched  lite,  &c. 

'Faerie    Queene,'    IV.    vii.    11,    (signed)    Ed. 
Spencer. 

'  Delay,'  p.  66. 

Oft  things  done,  perhaps,  do  lesse  annoy,  &c. 

'Civil  Wars,'  V.  84,  (signed)  S.  Daniell.' 

Delaie,  in  close  awaite. 

'Faerie  Queene,' IV. x.  14,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

Times  Delay  new  hope  of  helpe,  &c. 

'M.  Hubberd's  Tale,  1.  327,  (signed)  Idem,  viz., 
Spenser. 
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'  Desire,'  p.  69. 
Things  much  retain'd,  do  make  us,  &e. 

'  Epist.,  Edward  IV.  to  Jane  Shore,'  (signed) 
Idem,  viz.,  Dray  ton. 

'  Dispaire,'  p.  74. 
Farre  greater  folly  is  it,  &c. 

'  Legend  of  Cbrdilla,'  st,  48,  (signed)  I.  H.,  '  Mir. 
of  M.' 

'  Envie,'  p.  84. 
The  other  held  a  snake.  &c. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  V.  xii.  30-31,  (signed)  Idem, 
viz.,  Spenser. 

'  Envie,'  p.  86. 

Envy  barboureth  most,  &c. 

'  Arcadia '  [Grosart,  '  Poems,'  iii.  36],  (signed) 

S.  Ph.  Sidney. 
Fell  Envies  cloud  still  dimmeth,  &c. 

'Faerie  Queene,' V.  xii.  27,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

Correct  Collier,  who  refers  the  following  to 
"  M.  Drayton's  '  Mortimeriados,'  1596  "  : — 

1  Error,' p.  88. 

Errors  are  no  errors,  <fcc. 

'  Civil  Wars,'  iii.  18  (only  in  ed.  1595),  (signed) 

S.  Daniell. 
To  heare  good  counsell  Error  never  loves. 

'Fig  for  Momus,'  Sat.  i.  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 

'  Faith,'  p.  91. 
Adde  Faith  unto  your  force,  &c. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  I.  i.  19  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

'  Fame,'  p.  93. 
Fame  with  golden  wings,  &c. 

'Ruines  of  Time,' 11.  421-4,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 
'Fate,' p.  102. 

The  F_ates  can  make,  &c. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  III.  iii.  25,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

Indeed  the  Fates  are  firme. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  III.  iii.  25,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

'  Feare,'  p.  105. 

In  vaine  with  terror  is  he  fortified. 
'  Civil  Wars,'  i.  54,  (signed)  S.  D. 

CHARLES  CRAWFORD. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GENEALOGICAL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. — 
For  some  time  past  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience  to  amateur  genea- 
logists, especially  those  residing  in  country 
places,  if  a  Genealogical  Circulating  Library 
could  be  established. 

There  must  be  plenty  of  persons  interested 
in  this  science  •who  have  already  a  large 
collection  of  heraldic  and  genealogical  works 
now  lying  idle  on  their  shelves,  that  they 
could  easily  lend,  at  a  small  charge,  the 
borrower  paying  postage  each  way.  The 
borrower  might  leave  a  deposit  with  the 
owner,  according  to  the  value  of  the  books 
he  proposed  to  borrow,  which  would  be 
returned  to  him,  less  the  charge  for  reading 
and  amount  of  postages  incurred,  when  he 
had  finished  borrowing. 

I,  for  one,  should  be  very  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  some  such  system.  I  have  more 


than  once  contemplated  starting  such  a 
library  myself,  but,  as  I  may  remove  from 
here  on  selling  my  house,  I  cannot  establish 
a  library  until  in  a  more  permanent  residence.. 
I  hope,  however,  to  do  it  later. 

If  genealogists  interested  in  a  certain 
district  or  county  were  willing  to  lend  their 
books,  or  certain  of  them,  on  some  such 
terms  as  I  have  suggested,  they  might  com- 
bine to  compile  a  compound  advertisement 
giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  owners 
of  books  for  each  district  or  county.  This 
would  make  the  cost  of  advertisement  small 
for  each  member,  and  the  advertisement 
itself  would  be  a  useful  directory  to  all 
genealogists  requiring  any  book  on  a  par- 
ticular district  in  which  they  might  be 
interested. 

A  library  comprising  books  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  would  be  within  the 
means  of  very  few,  but  numbers  of  amateurs 
could  give  mutual  help  by  lending  each 
other  the  works  connected  with  a  particular 
district. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  suggestions  from 
any  of  your  correspondents  regarding  this 
matter.  E.  DWELLY. 

Ardmor,  Herne  Bav. 

ORKNEY  HOGMANAY  SONG. — The  following 
Hogmanay  song  I  took  down  from  the  lips 
of  a  girl  here  in  January  last.  It  is  doggerel 
in  parts,  but  I  give  it  as  I  heard  it : — 

This  is  good  New  Year's  evening  night, 

We  've  all  come  here  to  claim  our  right, 

Dance  before  our  Lady, 

Dance  before  Prince  Albert's  sight, 

We  sing  our  song  so  clearly. 

Prince  Albert,  he  is  not  at  home, 

He  is  to  the  greenwood  gone, 

Courting  a  lady  and  bringing  her  home, 

And  that 's*  before  our  Lady, 

And  that 's  before  Prince  Albert  s  sight, 

We  sing  our  song  so  clearly. 

Get  up,  old  wife,  and  shake  your  feathers ; 

Dinna  think  that  we  are  beggars  ; 

We  are  children  come  from  home, 

Seeking  our  Hogmanay. 

That's  before  Prince  Albert's  sight, 

And  that 's  before  a  lady. 

Gie  's  the  lass  wi'  bonnie  broon  hair. 

Or  we  '11  knock  yer  door  upon  the  floor  ; 

That 's  before  Prince  Albert 's  sight, 

That  "s  before  a  lady. 

The  children  go  round  the  table, 

With  their  pockets  full  of  money 

And  their  barrels  full  of  beer. 

Do  you  wish'to  remind  us  A  nappy  ^ew  \  ear  . 

Me  feet's  cold,  me  shaes  are  thin  : 

Gie  me  a  halfpenny,  an'  let  me  rin. 

ALEX.   RUSSELL. 
Strom  ness. 


*  A  bow. 
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LATEST  EPITAPHS. — On  a  tombstone  dated 
TT^June,  1691,  set  up  in  Old  Ballaugh  Church- 
yard, Isle  of  Man,  by  Patrick  Phillips  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife  Eleanor  Garrat,  there  is 
the  following  epitaph  : — 

0  Mors,  quam  dura 
Tristiaque  sunt  tua  jura  ! 

And  on  another  stone  in  the  same  place  : — 
Mors  mea  vita  mihi ! 

CHARLES  SWYNNERTON. 

BEFANA  :  EPIPHANY. — 

"On  the  eve  of  the  Twelfth  Day,  the  Creature 

Jthe  children] anticipate  a  midnight  visit  from  a 

frightful  old  woman,  called  the  Befana  (an  obvious 
corruption  of  Epifania,  the  Epifany),  for  whom 

vthey  always  take  care  to  leave  some  portion  of  their 
supper,  lest  she  should  eat  them  up  ;  and  when 
they  go  to  bed,  they  suspend  upon  the  back  of  a 
chair  a  stocking,  to  receive  her  expected  gifts.  This 

-receptacle  is  always  found  in  the  morning  to  con- 

';tain  some  sweet  things,  or  other  welcome  presents 
provided  by  the  mother  or  the  nurse.  There  is 

.here  a  dressed-up  wooden  figure  of  La  Befana, 
sufficiently  hideous,  the  bugbear  of  all  naughty 
girls  and  boys."— 'Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.' iii.  205,  quoted  in  Alexander  Keith,  '  Signs  of 

-the  Times,'  ed.  4,  1833,  ii.  238. 

W.  C.  B. 

ALL  HALLOWS  E'EN  :  TOKENS. — Tokens 
and  death  warnings  run  in  some  families, 
and  I  believe  will  so  run  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. I  know  several  old  Derbyshire 
families — the  better  sort  of  working  house- 
holds— who  still  firmly  believe  in  tokens  and 
warnings  of  death,  and  some  members  are 
constantly  receiving  such,  though  they  are 
by  no  means  on  the  look-out  for  them. 
Here  ia  an  instance. 

A  member  of  a  household  was  lying  ill 
in  Sheffield  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  with  him 
were  some  of  his  nearest  relations,  his  wife 
-and  the  rest  of  the  family  being  at  their 
home  some  miles  away.  One  night  the 
weights  inside  the  case  of  a  grandfather 
•clock  in  their  house  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
•case  with  a  great  clatter.  The  faces  of  the 
wife  and  children  grew  blank,  and  "  a  great 
iear  fell  upon  them."  The  next  day  a 
message  came  to  say  that  the  husband  had 
died  at  the  same  time  as  the  clock- weights 
fell.  The  clock  remains  with  the  weights 
at  the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  any  member  of  the  family  will 
dare  to  set  the  old  clock  going  again. 

An  old  lady,  dead  now  more  than  a  score 
•of  years,  was  born  on  All  Hallows  Eve,  on 
the  stroke  of  midnight,  and  according 
i;o  the  "  middif "  and  other  good  bodies, 
would  be  able  in  future  years  to  have 


certain  knowledge  of  coming  events,  more 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  members 
of  her  own  family;  and  as  she  came  to  woman- 
hood, she  developed  the  faculty  of  foretelling 
things  in  some  degree.  She  could  read  the 
fortunes  of  folks  in  their  faces  as  well  as  by 
the  lines  in  their  hands  or  the  twirling  of 
tea-grounds  in  the  teacup.  She  was  too 
good  a  woman  for  any  one  to  insinuate  that 
she  had  dealings  with  any  evil  thing,  and 
she  was,  in  her  simple  way,  "  a  wise  woman  " 
in  her  native  village.  Regularly,  when  her 
birthnight  came  round,  she  was  perturbed 
in  mind  and  body,  and,  as  folks  who  knew 
said,  "  the  spirit  was  on  her."  At  Christmas 
teas  and  little  night  parties  she  told  the 
young  people's  fortunes  to  amuse  them. 
At  times  she  would  look  mother-like  into 
the  face  of  a  young  lass,  and  say  :  "  Now, 
my  dear,  be  careful ;  be  a  good  lass,  and  you 
will  have  a  happy  life."  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

BBISTOL  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. — Some 
years  ago  I  picked  up  at  a  sale  of  old  metal 
in  Liverpool  a  very  fine  bell,  unfortunately 
badly  cracked.  It  is  of  the  shape  and  design 
of  a  large  ship's  bell,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription  in  relief  :  "  The  gift  of  Thomas 
Jones  of  Bristol  to  Grandy  Robin  John  of 
Old  Town,  Old  Callabar.  1770."  The 
letter  d,  where  it  occurs  in  the  inscription, 
has  been  cut  or  filed  away. 

I  made  some  inquiries  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  history  of  this  bell,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Latimer  of  Bristol,  author  of  '  The  History  of 
the  Society  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  the 
City  of  Bristol'  (1903),  I  found  that  in 
1770  one  Thomas  Jones,  doubtless  the  donor 
of  the  bell,  had  for  some  years  been  a  member 
of  the  Society,  whilst  a  much  older  member, 
William  Jones,  probably  his  father,  was 
elected  Master  in  that  very  year.  Owing 
to  the  loss  by  fire,  in  1831,  of  the  Custom 
House  records,  Mr.  Latimer  could  not  give 
me  any  further  information.  From  another 
source,  however,  I  learnt  that  "  Thomas 
Jones,  Merchant,  Barton  Street,  Bristol," 
appears  in  Matthews's  '  Directory  of  Bristol,' 
1794. 

Grandy  [Grandee]  Robin  John  was  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  Old  Town,  Old 
Calabar,  in  1770.  Robin  John  was  a  sort 
of  family  name,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
which  of  the  family  the  bell  was  presented. 
According  to  a  note  on  p.  533  of  Gomer 
Williams' s  '  Liverpool  Privateers  and  Slave 
Trade,'  the  leading  people  were  the  King,  the 
Duke,  Ephraim  Robin  John,  Robin  John 
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Tom  Robin,  Orrock  Robin  John,  &c.  We 
hear,  in  addition,  of  Grandy  Ephrairn  Robin 
•John,  Grandy  King  George,  and  also  of 
"  old  Robin  John,"  father  of  the  former. 
Mr.  Gomer  Williams  prints  on  p.  541  a 
letter,  dated  in  1773,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jones 
from  the  captain  of  one  of  his  slave  ships, 
relating  to  the  identity  of  some  members 
of  the  Robin  John  family.  There  is  also 
A  letter  from  Grandy  King  George  to  a 
Liverpool  shipowner  asking,  amongst  other 
things,  for  bells,  and  that  his  name  should 
be  put  on  everything  sent  for  him. 

There  was  at  this  time  great  rivalry 
between  Bristol  and  Liverpool  in  con- 
nexion with  the  slave  trade,  and  every 
•effort  was  being  made  by  the  merchants  of 
the  former  port  to  retain  the  lucrative  trade, 
much  of  which  was  passing  to  their  rivals. 
The  supply  of  slaves  was  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  on  the  goodwill  of  the  chiefs  at 
Old  Calabar,  and  it  may  safely  be  con- 
jectured that  the  bell  was  given  by  the 
Bristol  slave-trader  for  the  purpose  ot 
influencing  Grandy  Robin  John  to  continue 
dealing  with  him. 

The  deletion  of  the  letter  d  is  curious,  and 
ie  probably  due  to  negro  superstition  that 
the  letter  might  bring  bad  luck.  Or  it 
might  have  been  done  to  bring  the  words 
into  conformity  with  negro  pronunciation. 

R.  S.  B. 

COCK  ALE. — 

"  Cock  ale  is  made  by  bruising  an  old  Cock  (the 
older  the  better),  bones  and  all,  with  3  Ibs.  of 
rasins,  mace,  cloves,  &c.,  and  stirring  it  thoroughly 
with  2  quarts  of  Sack,  digesting  it  for  9  days  in 
10  gallons  of  ale,  and  then  bottling  off  and  leaving 
it  the  same  time  to  ripen  as  other  Ale." 

A  correspondent  contributes  this  to 
•Country  Life  of  12  December  last,  and  says 
he  quotes  from  'The  First  Letter-Book 
of  the  East  India  Company,'  1600  to  1619. 
Surely  the  "  old  cock  "  was  not  thus  treated 
•with  feathers  and  all  complete. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

"  COCOA  -  NUTTI  "  LANGUAGE.  —  This 
mysterious  language  is  quite  unknown  to 
philologists,  although  often  spoken  of  by 
travellers  returned  from  India.  Mr.  Thomas 
Atkins  is  very  fond  of  referring  to  it.  After 
•exhaustive  investigation  I  have  traced  it 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay.  It 
appears  to  be  a  popular  term  for  the  Konkani 
language.  The  first  n  in  Konkani  is  silent, 
the  name  being  sounded  Kokani,  as  it  were 
"  Cocoa-ni,"  so  the  temptation  to  add  a 
syllable  was  irresistible.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 


DICKENS  AND  PICKWICK  :  THE  "  BUSH 
TAVERN,"  BRISTOL. — During  a  recent  visit 
to  Bath  I  discovered  in  the  City  Reference 
Library  several  transcripts  of  local  parish 
registers,  evidently  copied  and  presented 
to  that  institution  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Shickle, 
Master  of  St.  John's  Hospital.  In  these 
several  notes  of  interest  to  Dickens  lovers 
are  to  be  found. 

In  St.  Michael's  register,  under  date 
14  Sept.,  1766,  the  marriage  occurs  of 
Richard  Fisher,  bachelor,  of  Monckton- 
Combe,  and  Ann  Pickwick,  spinster. 

Later,  on  17  Aug.,  1775,  Eleazar  Pickwick, 
bachelor,  and  Susanna  Combs,  spinster,  were 
married,  the  witnesses  on  that  auspicious 
occasion  being  Moses_  Pickwick  and  Frances 
Davis. 

The  name  of  Wintles  frequently  occurs, 
but  no  Winkles. 

It  is  not  a  far  cry  from  Bath  to  Bristol, 
an  ancient  city  still  possessing  several  fine 
old  inns  reminiscent  of  coaching  days, 
although,  I  believe,  "  The  Bush  "  of  famous 
memory  has  passed  into  the  shades,  and 
become,  as  the  epitaphs  have  it,  "  though 
lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear."  In  the 
'  Bristol  and  Bath  Directory '  for  1787  we 
find  a  few  words  of  advertisement  that  make 
it  live  again : — 

Bush  Tavern  in  Corn  Street, 

Bristol. 

John  Weekes,  Proprietor. 
To  London,  A  Balloon  Coach,  with  a 
Guard,  every  Afternoon,  at 
Half  after  2  o'Clock. 
To  Bath,  A  Mail  Coach,  every  Morning 
at  8  and  9  o  Clock. 

HENRY  R.  LEIGHTOX. 
East  Boldon,  Durham. 

THE  MUFFIN  MARTYR. — He  was  referred 
to  in  the  'Notes  on  Books'  column  of 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  10  S.  x.  478,  and  has  before  faced 
the  music  of  our  band.  I  was  pleased  to 
discover  that  the  gentleman  has  an  analogue 
in  Eastern  story.  In  '  Folk-lore  of  the  Holy 
Land,'  p.  314,  a  note  explains  Bakldweh  as 
being  "  a  kind  of  mince-pie  pastry  covered 
with  syrup  of  sugar,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  A  story  is  told  of  an  Arab  who,  when  threatened 
with  immediate  death  if  he  took  any  more  of  it, 
coolly  commended  his  family  to  the  protection  ot  the 
would-be  murderer,  who  stood  over  him  with  a 
drawn  sword— and  took  another  mouthful.  I 
Note  48,  '  Tales  told  in  Palestine.')" 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

SNEEZING  SUPERSTITION. — In  a  Latin 
Reader  I  have  been  glancing  at  the  editor 
remarks  in  a  note:  "Sneezing  was  some- 
times regarded  as  ominous  of  evil,  some- 
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times  of  good.      '  Dextram  sternuit  approba- 
tionem.'  " 

Among  Jews  sneezing  has  always  been 
regarded  (at  the  appropriate  moment,  of 
course)  as  propitious.  Sometimes  when  a 
baby  indulges  in  that  physical  exercise, 
the  mother  will  say,  almost  unconsciously, 
"  Gebencht "  ("Be  blessed"),  as  if  she 
feared  harm  to  her  offspring,  and  desired 
to  propitiate  the  Fates  in  advance  by 
maternal  benedictions.  Jews  say,  "  See,  he 
sneezes  on  it":  a  note  of  confirmation 
always.  M.  L.  B.  BRESLAR. 

[For  other  expressions  used  when  a  person  sneezes 
see  8  S.  xi.  186,  314,  4?2,  516 ;  9  S.  ii.  55.] 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


GEORGE  MILTON,  SCRIVENEK. — I  have 
recently  finished  transcribing  the  Ilfracombe 
parish  register,  and  I  found  that  the  portion 
1566-1602  was  a  copy  of  an  older  register 
made  by  a  writer  who  describes  himself 
as  G.  Milton,  scrivener.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  whether  this  George  was  any  relation 
of  John  Milton,  scrivener,  of  Bread  Street, 
the  father  of  the  poet.  The  register  records 
the  marriage  of  George  Milton  to  Alice 
Hertsell  on  22  Jan.,  1600  ;  the  baptism  of 
his  son  George,  19  May,  1601  ;  the  burial 
of  his  wife,  10  Feb.,  1602  ;  and  his  marriage 
to  "  Richorde  "  Allen,  5  Aug.,  1602. 

Milton  would  seem  to  have  left  the  parish 
soon  after  this,  as  the  name  does  not  occur 
again  in  the  register  and  the  entries  therein 
are  in  another  hand.  The  writing  is  very 
good,  and  the  first  page  tastefully  illuminated 
in  green  and  black. 

THOS.  WAINWRIGHT. 
Barnstaple. 

DICKENS'S  BASTILLE  PRISONER.  —  The 
accuracy  with  which  Dickens  was  able  to 
invent  and  depict  characters  and  incidents 
is  often  noticed.  A  book  just  published 
gives  another  illustration.  In  'Romances 
of  the  Revolution,'  from  the  French  of 
G.  Lenotre,  by  F.  Lees,  is  mention  of  a  case 
singularly  analogous  to  that  of  the  old  prisoner 
of  the  Bastille,  so  pathetically  drawn  in 
'  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities.' 

The  Marquis  de  Saint  P —  in  1787,  for 
some  fancied  slight  upon  the  Queen,  was 
imprisoned  in  a  tnaison  de  sante.  During  the 
Terror  his  relatives  left  France  without  being 


able  to  help  him.  On  their  return  they  had 
either  forgotten  him,  or  thought  him  dead. 
He  continued  quietly  in  prison,  reading 
and  writing.  In  1837,  when  over  seventy, 
he  was  accidentally  brought  to  remembrance 
and  released.  He  was  in  good  health,  and 
proposed  dedicating  to  Louis  XVI.  an  essay 
he  had  composed  in  prison.  Could  this  be 
the  prototype  of  Dickens's  interesting  cha- 
racter, heard  of  by  him  during  one  of  his 
visits  to  Paris  ?  D.  J. 

DICKENS'S  "  KNIFE-BOX." — Where  does 
Dickens  describe  the  antiquated  knife-box 
in  some  such  words  as  these  :  "all  angles 

and  fluting now  happily  obsolete." 

IAN  COMYN. 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION. — I  possess  an  eigh- 
teenth-century French  engraving  (aquafort) 
representing  a  "  poisson  aerostatique "  in 
mid-air,  driven  by  Dom  Joseph  Patinho, 
who  on  the  10th  March,  1784,  navigated  it 
from  Plazentia,  in  the  mountains  of  Spain,, 
to  Coria,  situated  on  the  "  Riviere  d'Arra- 
gon,"  covering  the  distance  of  twelve 
leagues.  This  information  is  conveyed  by  an 
inscription  on  the  lower  margin  of  my  print, 
which  was  engraved  in  Paris  by  J.  Chereau 
in  1784. 

What  foundation  of  fact  is  there  for 
this  aerial  flight  ? 

GEORGE  A.  SIMONSON. 

FIRE  ENGINES. — I  wish  to  consult  a  cata- 
logue of  an  exhibition  of  fire  engines  held  in 
London  six  or  seven  years  ago.  i Where- 
should  I  be  likely  to  see  one  ?  I  have  tried 
at  the  British  Museum,  and  at  the  different 
libraries  at  South  Kensington.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  cannot  remember  where  the  ex- 
hibition was  held.  There  was  on  show  a 
large  number  of  out-of-date  engines  from 
the  provinces.  W.  D.  SWEETING. 

Wallington. 

[We  think  the  exhibition  was  at  Earl's  Court.] 

SURNAMES  ENDING  IN  -NELL. — Can  any 
reader  explain  the  meaning  of  -nell  at  the 
end  of  surnames,  as  Dartnell,  Bonell,  &c.  ? 
Was  it  used  as  a  diminutive  ?  If  so,  can 
any  one  give  an  instance  ?  W.  H.  S. 

YORKSHIRE  HUNTING  INCIDENT.  —  The 
following  cutting  is  from  The  Yorkshire 
Herald  of  30  January  last : — 

"The  old  custom  of  honouring  the  kill  by  drink- 
ing fox-flavoured  liquor  was  (says  a  correspondent) 
revived  in  a  Yorkshire  pack  this  week.  After  the 
huntsmen  had  broken  up  the  fox  a  number  of  foot 
followers  rescued  a  portion  of  the  carcase  of  the  fox 
and  hurried  to  the  little  inn  near  at  hand.  Here 
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they  had  a  huge  jug  filled  with  beer,  and  into  this 
they  put  the  hams  of  the  fox,  afterwards  drinking 
the  vulpine  mixture,  stirring  their  glasses  with  the 
pads  of  a  fox,  and  proposing  reynard's  health  in  a 
peculiar  doggerel  which  was  at  one  time  regularly 
employed.  One  old  Nimrod  even  ate  a  part  of  the 
fox,  and  the  whole  scene  was  one  remarkable  in  the 
extreme." 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  supply  the 
words  of  the  doggerel  in  which  wishes  for 
the  welfare  of  the  fox  were  embodied,  and 
give  a  clue  to  the  hunt  in  which  the  rite 
above  mentioned  was  observed  ? 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

HERALDRY. — I  know  a  shield  of  arms, 
in  glass,  apparently  old,  in  a  church  window, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  know  whose  it  is.  It 
consists  of  France  ancient  and  England, 
quarterly,  impaling  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Or, 
an  eagle  displayed  sable  (or  vert  ?)  ;  2  and  3, 
Gules,  a  lion  rampant  arg.  The  impaled 
coats  may  conceivably  be  Monthermer  and 
Mowbray,  but,  if  so,  I  cannot  trace  the 
alliance  represented  by  the  shield. 

U.  V.  W. 

LORD  MELBOURNE  AND  BALDOCK.  —  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  some  information 
as  to  the  member  of  the  Baldock  family 
referred  to  in  '  Lord  Melbourne's  Papers,' 
edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Sanders.  On  p.  524 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  writing  to  Lord 
Melbourne  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  mentions 
some  projected  improvements,  about  which 
she  accuses  his  lordship  of  disturbing  himself 
unnecessarily,  and  then  goes  on  to  say : 
"  I  merely  repeat  the  observations  of  others 
when  I  talk  of  Baldock  and  his  triumphal 
entries."  G.  YARROW  BALDOCK. 

SIR  H.  WALKER  :  BOYNE  MAN-OF-WAR. — 
I  possess  a  memoir  written  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Samuel  Gledhill  of  Macartney's  Regiment, 
which  he  raised  at  Newcastle,  and  com- 
manded at  the  siege  of  Douay  in  1710,  when 
it  was  cut  to  pieces  by  a  sortie.  In  this 
memoir  mention  is  made  of  the  man-of-war 
Boyne  commanded  by  Sir  H.  Walker.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me 
where  I  can  find  an  account  of  the  Boyne 
and  of  Sir  H.  Walker  ?  The  date  is  before 
1700.  W.  H.  CHIPPINDALL,  Col. 

5,  Linden  Road,  Bedford. 

SULHAMSTEAD  RECTORY. — In  1749  the 
site  of  Sulhamstead  Rectory,  Berkshire, 
was  moved  from  one  end  of  the  village 
to  the  other.  Where  can  I  find  any  docu- 
ments on  the  subject  ? 

(Mrs.)  HAUTENVTLLE  COPE. 
18,  Harrington  Court,  8.W. 


DUNSTABLE. — The  writer  would  be  obliged 
if  any  correspondent  could  give  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  following  : — 

"  Dunne's  Originals ;  containing  a  sort  of  real, 
traditional,  and  conjectural  History  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  Dunstable,  and  its  vicinity." 

Five  parts  of  from  16  to  24  pages  each  were 
published  in  1821-2  :  "  Sold  by  W.  Nicholls, 
Ikenild-row,  West-street,  Dunstable."  The 
printer  was  R.  Dowson,  Nottingham. 

C.  W.  S. 


AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Lady  Rosalind  Northcote,  in  her  charming 
book  on  Devon,  p.  141,  quotes  two  rough 
but  spirited  stanzas  from  a  ballad  entitled 
'  Farewell  to  Kingsbridge.'  She  does  not 
name  the  author,  or  say  where  the  whole 
ballad  may  be  found.  I  give  the  first 
stanza  : — 
On  the  ninth  day  of  November,  at  the  dawning  in 

the  sky, 
Ere  we  sailed  away  to  New  York  we  at  anchor  here 

did  lie ; 
O'er  the  meadows  fair  of  Kingsbridge  then  the  mist 

was  lying  grey ; 
We  were  bound  against  the  rebels  in  the  horth 

America. 

Who  wrote  the  lines  ?  M.  N.  G. 

Yet  this  is  sure :  the  Iqveliests  tar 
That  clustered  with  its  peers  we  see, 

Only  because  from  us  so  far 
Doth  near  its  fellows  seem  to  be. 

The  allusion  is  doubtless  to  the  Plough, 
part  of  Ursa  Major,  because  five  of  the  seven 
stars  composing  it  have  about  the  same 
amount  and  direction  of  proper  motion. 

W.  T.  L. 

I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  some  lines 
of  Heine's  as  follows  : — 

But  now,  alas,  too  late  ! 

Thy  warm  and  tender  glances  fall  on  my  heart 
Like  sunlight  on  a  grave. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I 
may  find  the  poem  containing  these  lines  ? 
WM.  C.  VAN  ANTWERP. 
Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  NEVER  NEVER  LAND. — At  10  S.  x. 
468  a  Canadian  correspondent  incidentally 
observes :  "  My  duties  frequently  call  me 
into  the  Never  Never  Country  "  ;  and  later 
he  says  he  is  "  leaving  for  the  long  trail  to 
the  North." 

I  think  many  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  some  far  northern  section  of  Canada  has 
received  this  designation.  Hitherto  the 
only  "  Never  Never  Land  "  known  to  most 
of  us  is  the  vast  expanse  of  seemingly 
illimitable  plains  in  Northern  Queensland. 
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To  be  "  out  on  the  Never  Never  "  is  a  bit 
of  [  Australian  bush  slang.  A  book  descrip- 
tive of  this  part  of  Australia  was  published 
by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  in  1884  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Never  Never  Land.'  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  something  definite 
about  the  Canadian  "  Never  Never  Country," 
and  whether  the  phrase  is  in  common  use 
among  Canadians  as  descriptive  of  that 
portion  of  their  Dominion.  J.  F.  HOGAN. 
Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

Northumberland  Avenue. 

'  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH  '  PARODIED. — I 
remember  reading  a  very  witty  parody  of 
'  The  Village  Blacksmith '  some  years  ago 
in  a  paper  or  review,  but  forget  where. 
Can  a  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  say  where  it  may 
be  found  ?  It  is  not  in  a  recently  published 
'  Book  of  Parodies.' 

(Madame)  CHRISTINE  AIGUESPARSES. 

CUTHBERT  SHIELDS. — Can  any  reader  give 
information  concerning  Cuthbert  Shields, 
whom  I  have  seen  described  as  a  "  great 
Oriental  scholar,"  said  to  have  been  "  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  by  the  Druses "  ?  He 
was  further  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Robert  Laing."  What  books  did  he 
write  ?  CHRISTINE  AIGUESPARSES. 

2A,  Rue  de  Berlin,  Brussels. 
[Shields  was  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford.] 

TRAVELLING  UNDER  HADRIAN. — How  long 
would  it  have  taken,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
for  a  traveller,  with  every  facility  afforded 
him,  to  reach  Britain  from  Rome  ? 

KAPPA. 

BRIDE  AND  BRIDEGROOM  AT  CHURCH. — 
Can  some  one  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  custom 
for  the  bride-elect  not  to  see  the  bridegroom- 
elect  on  the  day  of  the  wedding  until  she 
meets  him  in  the  church  ? 

H.  S.  STRATFORD. 

"  MASTER     PIPE     MAKER."  —  A      silver 
tobacco-box  is  engraved 
Mr.  C*F 

Joseph  Funge  Shipwright 

and  Master  pipe  maker 

of  Woolwich  in 

Kent. 

The  date  of  the  box  is  1692. 

Was  there  such  an  official  at  Woolwich  ! 
ROBERT  BIRKBECK. 
20,  Berkeley  Square. 

CAPT.  RUTHERFORD  AT  TRAFALGAR. — I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  any  work 
bearing  upon  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  where 
the  part  taken  by  H.M.S.  Swiftsure  is  re- 
corded, and  mention  of  Capt.  Wm.  Gordon 


Rutherford,  C.B.,  is  made.  The  captain 
died  14  Jan.,  1818,  and  is  (with  his  wife) 
buried  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Any 
information  will  be  acceptable. 

A.  W.  COOPER. 
230,  Navarino  Mansions,  Dalston,  N.E. 

"  BROKENSELDE." — "  Le  Brokenselde 7\m 
West  Chepe  by  Milk  Street  is  said  to  have 
been  in  1332  a  tavern,  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  Henry  Rede's  will,  1420  ('  Calendar  of 
Wills,'  quoted  in  Topog.  Record,  vol.  iv. 
p.  35). 

What  was  a  Brokenselde  ? 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 
SHIPS  RENAMED  AFTER  THE  RESTORATION. 

— Has  any  list  come  down  to  us  of  the  ships 
whose  names  were  changed  after  that  event  ? 
The  Naseby  became  the  Royal  Charles, 
and  there  were  several  other  changes  follow- 
ing the  return  of  Charles  II. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

GOWER,   A  KENTISH  HAMLET. — There  is 
a  hamlet  called  Gower  in  Eastry  parish  (in 
Sandwich),    Kent.     How    did    the    hamlet 
get  this  name  ?     What  is  its  derivation  ? 
R.  VAUGHAN  GOWER. 

Ferndale  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 
(10  S.  x.  308,  351,  376,  456,  495.) 

ONE  of  the  contributors  to  this  lengthy 
discussion,  after  drawing  my  attention  to 
it,  inquired  whether  the  points  still  in  doubt 
could  be  elucidated  by  some  one  acquainted 
with  Modern  and  Mediaeval  Greek.  I  ad- 
mitted that  Classic  Greek  alone,  stopping 
short,  as  it  does,  at  about  the  third  century 
A.D.,  helps  but  little  toward  the  solution  of 
such  apparent  linguistic  riddles. 

Perhaps  I  may  state  at  the  outset  that 
'Ao-wpt  (in  Smith's  '  Diet,  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy ' )  does  not  stand  for  any  known 
Greek  word,  but  is  evidently  a  misprint 
for  "Ao-Trpjj.  This  is  the  more  or  less  collo- 
quial Mediaeval  and  Modern  Greek  adjective 
for  Aew6s= white.  Ducange  and  others 
after  him  are  inclined  to  seek  its  derivation 
in  the  Latin  asper,  because  a  diminutive 
Turkish  coin,  the  third  of  a  para,  is  known 
among  Greeks  as  aa-n-pov*  (being  "  white  " 


*  Cf.  Littre's  French  Diet.:  "Blanc  ancienne- 
ment,  petite  monnaie  de  cinq  deniers.  Mettre 
quelqu'un  au  blanc,  le  ruiner,  lui  gagner  tout 
son  argent." 
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by  reason  of  its  coating  of  tin),  and  hence 
afnrpa  (n.  pi.),  substantively,  means  money 
generally :  e\ei  TroAAo,  aorrpa=he  is  rich. 
It  was  therefore  not  a  far  cry  to  associate 
ao-Trpa  -with  asperi  nummi.  But,  as  Coray 
has  shown,  when  the  Romans  spoke  of  these, 
they  referred,  not  to  tin-coated  or  silver 
coins,  but  to  the  newly  minted,  which  of 
course  are  crisp,  and  rougher  to  the  touch 
than  such  as  have  been  in  circulation  for 
some  time.  With  his  characteristic  acumen, 
therefore,  Coray  traced  acnrpos  to  ao-jriAos 
^spotless,  immaculate),  and  by  syncope 
ao-7rAos,  the  change  of  A  into  p  being  very 
common  in  later  Greek.  So  much  for  the 
etymology. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  point, 
" Ao-Trpr;  ^aAacrcra  is  an  exact  rendering  of 
Ak  Denghiz,  the  Turkish  designation  (which 
occurs  also  as  Bahri-Eliaz  and  Adalar-Arassi) 
of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which, 
lying  outside  the  Dardanelles,  and  between 
the  shores  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt, 
is  studded  with  the  innumerable  Greek 
islands,  those  of  the  ^gaean  being  included. 
It  was  evidently  so  named  by  the  Turks  in 
contradistinction  to  the  sea  which  is  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  narrows,  and  which 
they  called  the  Black  Sea  (Kara  Denghiz 
also  Bahri-Eswed),  owing  to  its  sudden 
and  violent  storms,  and  principally,  I  should 
say,  to  the  dense  fogs  which  pervade  it. 
From  the  Turks,  the  Russians  also  have  so 
christened  it,  Czarne  More ;  and  among 
our  Greek  mariners  it  is  usually  known  as 
M.avpr)  0aAao-o-o.  But  the  ancient  appella- 
tion Ev£eivos  Ilovros  (or  Eu£etvov  IltAayos, 
Mare  Euxenum)  is  still  in  use  in  our  literary 
style.  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  298,  300 — who  uses 
also  the  designation  IleAayos  novTiKoV, 
i.  p.  21,  &c.),  citing  Apollodorus  and  other 
earlier  authors,  states  that  it  was  originally 
known  as  *A£evos,  "  the  inhospitable," 
owing  to  its  dangerous  navigation,  and  to 
the  barbarous  and  cannibal  habits  of  the 
surrounding  tribes ;  but  that  after  Greek 
colonies  were  established  and  commerce 
flourished,  it  was  renamed  the  "  hospitable 
sea."  So  says  also  the  Scholiast  of  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  (ii.  550).  Schynanus  (734) 
terms  it  "A^evos.  Herodotus,  however,  who 
speaks  at  length  of  the  Euxine,  makes  no 
allusion  to  such  later  modification  of  its 
name  ;  while  Pindar  refers  to  it  both  as 
"A^eifos  ('Pyth,'  iv.  203)  and  as 
IleAayos  ('  Nem.,'  iv.  49).  I  am 
therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  Black 
Sea  being  really  "A£evos  ab  antique,  such  as 


it  proves  to  this  day  in  the  experience  of 
all  mariners,  the  Greeks  had  recourse  to 
that  system  of  euphemism  whereby  they 
sought  to  propitiate  dreaded  powers  and 
avert  unfavourable  omens,  and  gave  it 
what  we  may  consider  the  coaxing  name 
of  Ev£«ivos.  So  also  Evjuei/i'Ses,  the  Furies, 
and  ev<avvfj.osf  the  left  hand. 

To  return  now  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
first  to  employ  this  name,  as  the  distinctive 
geographical  designation  of  a  particular 
sea,  was  Isidorus  ('  Origines,'  xiii.  16,  p.  181), 
who  wrote  in  the  seventh  century.  Before 
him  Solinus  makes  use  of  it,  but  rather  in 
the  sense  of  a  general  description  of  land- 
locked seas,  mediterranea  maria  (c.  18) ; 
for  he  still  refers  to  the  Mediterranean 
specially  as  nostrum  mare  (c.  23,  §  13).  This 
and  Mare  Internum,  or  Intestinum,  were  the 
designations  usual  with  Roman  writers ; 
while  the  Greeks  knew  the  Mediterranean 
as  «  ecrw  daXa.(rcra,  fj  evrbs  flaAacro-a,  ?/  eiros 
'  0aAao-<ra,  i]  Ka$' 


?}/xas  0aAcuro-a.  The  term  /teaoycuos  was  used 
by  the  Ancient  Greeks  in  the  sense  of 
interior,  inland,  or  midland  country 
(cf.  rj  /x€o-oy«'a.  Thuc.  i.  100,  120 ; 
Demosth.  326,  9),  exactly  as  the 
Latin  loca  mediterranea,  and,  indeed, 
the  English  "mediterranean"  (adj.)  when 
applied  to  the  central  parts  of  a  country 
as  distinct  from  the  sea-coast,  or  to  rivers 
which  end  without  reaching  the  sea,  or  to 
the  inhabitants  of  an  inland  region,  But 
the  designation  of  the  sea  in  question  as 
M«roycios  is  of  quite  later  times  :  when  it 
first  came  into  use  with  us  I  cannot  state 
with  any  precision.  Certain  it  is  that  we 
have  now  no  other  name  for  that  sea*- 
"Ao-7rp77  0aAao-o-a  being  a  mere  rendering  of  the 
Turkish  term,  to  be  heard  sometimes  among 
the  sailors  in  those  waters,  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
confined  strictly  to  the  JSgaean  Sea — the  so- 
called  Archipelago. 

This  barbarous,  but  universally  accepted 
term  is  one  of  the  most  curious  examples 
of  the  distortion  and  transformation  of  the 
geographical  nomenclature  in  the  Levant, 
consequent  upon  the  irruptions  in  those 
parts  of  swarms  of  Venetian  adventurers, 


*  Our  geographical  manuals  speak  of  a 
0aAao-o-a  when  they  refer  to  the  White  Sea  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  Mydoye  More  of  the  Russians. 
It  is  this  sea,  no  doubt,  that  Queen  Victoria  had  in 
her  mind  when  (as  your  corresi>ondent  D.,  x.  .*7b, 
points  out)  she  playfully  deprecated  the  proposal  of 
the  Turks  in  1853  that  the  operations  of  the  Bntish 
fleet  should  not  include  the  Black  hea. 
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Genoese  pirates,  and  that  expedition  o: 
bandits  humorously  known  as  the  "Fourth 
Crusade."  Such  distortions  are  the  result 
partly  of  what  is  known  as  "  popular  ety- 
mology," and  partly  of  that  self-concedec 
licence  whereby  more  or  less  illiterate 
mariners  rechristen  in  a  fanciful  manner 
the  places  they  visit.  In  the  present  instance 
the  Italian  name  Arcipelago  (in  English 
texts  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
Archipelagus  and  Archipelage)  has  given 
rise  to  all  kinds  of  fantastic  etymologies. 
It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  corruption 
of  "Ayiov  IleAayos,  a  name  supposed  to  be 
given  by  Greeks  to  the  sea  near  the  holy 
Mount  Athos.  Others  consider  it  a  com- 
pound of  arco  and  pelago,  because  the  arches 
of  the  monasteries  perched  on  that  mountain 
can  be  seen  from  the  sea  !  More  reasonable 
appears  the  derivation  from  ap^r)  and  TreAayos, 
as  signifying  the  sea  of  the  kingdom. 
D'Anville  ('  Analyse  de  la  carte  des  cotes 
de  la  Grece,'  Paris,  1757)  disposes  of  the 
question  in  a  more  off-hand  manner  : — 

"Le  nom  d'Arehipel  n'est  qu'une  alteration  rlu 
veritable,  et  ne  vient  point,  eomme  on  pourroit  le 
croire,  d'une  qualification  superieure  a  1'egard  de 
quelque  autre  mer." 

His  countrymen  who  edited  the  '  Grand 
Dictionnaire  Larousse '  and  the  '  Grande 
Encyclopedie '  either  ignore  the  difficulty, 
or  squarely  affirm  that  Archipel  is  the 
Ancient  Greek  name  itself. 

The  term  occurs  (apparently  for  the  first 
time)  in  a  treaty  between  the  Emperor 
Michael  Palseologus  and  the  Venetians, 
dated  30  June,  1268  :  "  Item',  quod  pertinet 
ad  insulas  de  Arcipelago."  It  is  then  met 
with  in  Villani  (c.  1345).  But  in  a  Venetian 
State  paper  of  1419  the  mediaeval  designa- 
tion is  adhered  to,  "  Ducatus  Egeopelagi," 
this  being  a  rendering  of  the  Greek 
AtyatoTreAayos,  for  Aiyatov  HeAayos  (Mare 
-^Egseum).  IleAayos  in  Greek  signifies  the 
high  sea,  the  main,  as  distinct  from  the  sea 
in  general,  and  is  further  specialized  when 
preceded  by  an  epithet  denoting  the  adjacent 
country,  e.g.,  Mvprwoi/  IleAayos,  Kp^TiKOf 
IleAayos,  &c.  ;  as  also  in  the  case  of  TTOVTOS, 
e.<7-,  'I/<apios  IIoi'Tos.  Opr;i/cios  HOVTOS. 

Now,  as  regards  the  Italian  prefix  arci  (Fr. 
archi,  Eng.  arch),  we  are  led,  by  analogy 
in  language,  to  discern  in  it  the  difference 
which  struck  the  early  Venetian  navigators, 
between  the  narrow  lagoons  and  shallow 
ponds  of  their  own  island-home  and  the 
comparatively  vast  expanse  and  depth 
of  the  seas  which  separate  the  even  more 


numerous  island-habitations  of  the  Greeks- 
of  the  ^gean.  Thus  Arcipelago  can  only 
have  been  a  hybrid  compound  of  a  Greek 
sea-term,  and  an  italianized  Greek  prefix 
(apx'  from  ap^os,  chief,  leader)  signifying 
superiority,  priority,  pre-eminence.  It  was- 
exactly  in  this  manner  that  the  Italians  had 
already  in  use  the  word  Arciduca ;  and 
successively  added  to  their  language  arci- 
poeta,  arciconsolo,  arcifondatore,  arcifanfano' 
(braggart),  arcivero,  arcibenissimo,  &c.  So- 
also  in  French  archicamerier,  architresorierf 
archichapelain,  archiviole,  archimagie,  and 
the  more  recent  archipedant,  archimilionairet 
&c.  Of  like  formation  are  the  English 
expressions  arch-traitor,  arch-enemy,  and 
even  arch  alone,  signifying  chief,  as  in  Shake- 
speare, "  My  worthy  arch  and  enemy." 
The  first  steps  to  these  formations  were  the 
words  in  Western  languages  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  Greek,  such  as  architect? 
archangel,  archdeacon,  archiater,  archetype, 
&c.  Arcipelago,  therefore,  with  the  Vene- 
tians originally  signified  the  greater  of 
the  sheets  of  water  which  they  had  in  mind 
when  referring  to  it. 

Now,  as  this  sea  is  studded  with  islands,, 
renowned  for  their  number  and  beauty 
above  those  of  any  other  sea,  the  word  Archi- 
pelago soon  came  to  be  applied,  by  an 
extension  of  meaning,  to  any  expanse  of 
water  studded  with  numerous  islands,  and, 
indeed,  to  any  group  of  islands.  But  this- 
was  never  the  meaning  of  Aiyatoi/  IleAayos, 
and  therefore  I  am  all  the  more  sorry  to- 
confess  that  some  half-learned,  slovenly,  or 
slavish  Modern  Greek  writers  betray  their 
ignorance,  or  their  carelessness,  by  making 
use  of  such  a  grotesque  word  as  '  Ap^i  TreAayos 
in  the  place  of  Alyaiov  IleAayos,  or,  in  respect 
to  a  group  of  islands,  instead  of  IIoAwijo-os, 
or  N?jo"o7reAayos. 

But  that  Arcipelago  is  a  mere  corruption 
of  the  Greek  AL-/OLOV  ITeAayos  is  an  impossible- 
supposition,  on  the  face  of  it.  Not  that  the 
Venetians  were  incapable  of  even  that 
normity.  They  have  left  firmly  rooted  in 
Western  languages  such  linguistic  tours  de 
orce  as  Negroponte  from  EvptTros.  They 
heard  the  Greeks  journeying  there  say : 
(et')'s  r^N  "Eypurov  (vernacular  for  E-upiTrov) ; 
and  there  is  a  bridge  (ponte)  over  the  narrow 
strait.  By  a  similar  process  they  trans- 
formed Mount  Hymettus  into  Monte  Matto* 
the  "  mad  mountain,"  thus  associating  the 
sound  of  its  Greek  name  with  the  physical 
characteristic  of  Hymettus — the  sudden 
storms  that  come  from  over  it. 
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But  it  would  require  a  whole  book  to  give 
even  a  brief  account  of  the  transformation 
of  geographical  nomenclature  in  Greece 
brought  about  by  foreign  conquest. 

J.  GENNADITJS. 


"  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MOMENT  "  (10  S.  x. 
488). — I  have  a  dim  notion  that  this  phrase 
was  first  used  by  Bismarck,  towards  the 
end  of  his  career,  and  soon  transplanted  into 
English  journalese.  I  have  always  under- 
stood it  to  mean  that  a  thing  is  said  or  done 
just  when  it  fits  in  with  some  prevailing 
idea  of  the  moment.  "  Happy  thought  !  " 
conveys  the  same  meaning  in  fewer  letters. 

G.  W.  E.  R. 

I  believe  this  phrase  is  French  in  origin, 
and  that  it  has  been  discussed  recently  in 
the  Intermediaire.  But  the  last  table  generale 
that  I  have  is  of  1897,  and  shows  only  two 
entries  (xv.  199,  304  [1882])  under  this  head. 

Q.  V. 

WILLIAM  BLACKBOROTJGH,  MILTON'S 
RELATIVE  (10  S.  x.  488). — William  Black- 
borough  and  John  Milton,  father  of  the 
poet,  married  two  ladies  who  were  first 
cousins. 

Richard  Jefferye  of  East  Hanningfield, 
Essex,  had  a  daughter  Hester,  who  married 
William  Blackborow  by  licence  at  St.  Peter's, 
Cornhill,  on  Tuesday,  19  Feb.,  1618/19. 

Paul  Jefferye  of  St  Swithin's,  London, 
Merchant  Taylor,  brother  of  Richard  Jefferye, 
had  a  daughter  Sarah,  who  married  John 
Milton,  father  of  the  poet,  in  1 600. 

MR.    McMuRRAY  will   find   particulars   in 
Milton  notes  published  in  The  Athenceum  of 
13  March,  1880,  and  subsequent  numbers. 
R.  C.  BOSTOCK. 

QUEEX  ELIZABETH'S  DAY,  17  NOVEMBER 
(10  S.  x.  381,  431,  477).— The  Amicable 
Society  of  Blues,  the  oldest  of  the  Old  Boys' 
Associations  connected  with  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, also  observes  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  "  that  bright  Occidental  Star,  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  most  happy  memory,"  as  she 
was  called  by  the  translators  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  in  their  address  to  King 
James  I. 

The  Society  claims  to  have  been  originated 
in  connexion  with  a  meeting  for  thanksgiving 
and  festivity  held  by  former  scholars  of 
Christ's  Hospital  on  15  Sept.,  1629.  The 
thanksgiving  was  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street  ;  the  festivity  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  Hospital. 

Under  his  will,  dated  in  August,  1663, 
Thomas  Barnes,  citizen  and  Haberdasher 


of  London,  left  money  (inter  alia)  for  a 
sermon  to  be  preached  in  Christ  Church 
yearly  on  17  November,  and  for  a  dinner 
on  that  day  for  those  Governors  of  the  Hos- 
pital who  had  been  at  the  hearing  of  the 
sermon. 

The  sermon  is  still  preached,  but  the 
dinner  has  been  discontinued  since  the  old 
order  of  things  at  the  Hospital  yielded  place 
to  the  new ;  but  the  Amicable  Society,  as 
the  repository  of  the  old  traditions  of  the 
house,  unwilling  to  let  die  the  festive  observ- 
ance of  the  day,  resolved  in  1896  to  dine 
together  annually  on  their  own  account,  and 
at  their  own  expense,  on  Queen  Elizabeth's 
and  Barnes's  Day. 

The  many  good  deeds  of  Barnes  are  on 
record  in  the  chronicles  both  of  Christ's 
Hospital  and  of  the  Society. 

A.  W.  LOCKHART,  F.R.Hist.S. 
Hon.  Sec.  Amicable  Society  of  Blues. 

Christ's  Hospital,  Horsham. 

To  the  instances  of  bell-ringing  on  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Day  may  be  added  an  ex- 
tract from  the  churchwardens'  accounts  at 
Repton  : — 

"  Geven  to  the  Rynggars  of  the  coronation  day, 
iix.  iiijd."— Journal  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological 
and  Natural  History  Society,  I.  30. 
At  p.  34  is  a  reference  to  Archbishop  Grin- 
dal's  form  of  prayer  with  thanksgiving  to  be 
used  on  the  day.  AYEAHR. 

"  OLD  KING  COLE  "  (10  S.  x.  510).— Miss 
MOOYAART  is  not  learned  in  '  King  Cole,' 
or  she  would  not  describe  "  the  final  verse  " 
of  an  immortal  poem  that  has  no  end.  A 
great  Lord  Justice,  now  retired,  was  famed, 
in  the  year  preceding  his  brilliant  mathe- 
matical degree  as  Senior  Wrangler,  for 
having  sung  without  mistake,  except  that 
wilful  error  which  confuses  the  prayer  of 
the  parson  with  the  oaths  of  the  sailor, 
more  verses  of  '  King  Cole  '  by  far  than  the 
highest  amount  previously  attained.  There 
is  no  limit  except  the  ingenuity  of  invention 
and  the  perfection  of  memory  bestowed 
by  nature  on  the  singer.  The  trades 
omitted  by  Miss  MOOYAART  are  ^  the  most 
interesting,  except  indeed  those  "  fiddlers  " 
(pronounced  "  fiddl-ee-ers  ")  who  stand  first. 
Next  to  these  favourites  are  the  "  Drumm- 
ee-ers "  and  the  coachmen ;  the  parsons 
and  the  sailors  being  a  little  high-flavoured 
for  general  society,  although  in  no  way  truly 
shocking.  As  for  the  music,  there  is  but 
one  tune.  It  is  chiefly  on  one  note  :  almost 
entirely  on  two  ;  and  to  write  it  down  in 
notation  (such  as  perhaps  Gounod  alone 
could  have  accomplished)  would  hardly, 
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1  .however  perfectly  the  task  were  executed, 
;  give  the  truth,  for  the  charm  of  '  Old  King 
Cole '  depends  entirely — like  the  beauty  of 
great  hymns — upon  the  pauses.  The  com- 
plicated chorus  quoted  by  Miss  MOOYAART 
lacks  the  simplicity  dear  to  admirers  of  the 
legendary  song.  D. 

AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
x.  247).— 

To  possess  one's  soul. 

Are  the  following  lines  relevant  ? 

And  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  glance,  and  nod,  and  bustle  by, 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul 

Before  we  die. 
Matthew  Arnold,  '  A  Southern  Night,'  st.  18. 

V.    W.    DOWELL. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  French  version  of 
"  'Tis  Love,  'tis  love,"  &c.,  referred  to  (10  S. 
x.  368,  497),  as  I  think  this  must  be  the 
original.  As  far  as  I  can  remember  its 
burden  from  hearing  it  in  the  sixties,  it 
was  something  as  follows,  but  I  cannot  be 
sure  that  this  is  correct : — 

C'est  1'Amour,  1'Amour,  1' Amour, 
Qui  fait  le  moiide  se  tourner, 
Lt  chaque  jour,  a  son  tour, 
Le  monde  se  tourne  &  1'Amour. 

The  tune  was  the  same  as  that  used  for  the 
English  version,  and  the  accent  in  singing, 
was,  of  course,  always  on  the  second  syllable 

•  of  "  Amour."  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

'Tis  Love,  'tis  Love,  that  makes  the  world  go  round. 
Surely  this  is  quoted  in  '  Alice,'  either  in 
Wonderland,  or  through  the  Looking -Glass. 

G.  W.  E.  R. 

The  lines  sought  by  K.  P.  D.  E.  (10  S.  x. 
468), 

Two  men  look  out  through  the  same  bars  : 
One  sees  the  mud,  and  one  the  stars, 

•  occur  in  a  little  book  called  '  A  Cluster  of 
<Juiet  Thoughts,'  published  by  the  Religious 

'Tract  Society.  They  were  written  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Langbridge,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Irish  Episcopal  Church,  residing,  I  believe, 
at  Limerick.  W.  S — R. 

THE    '  PROMPTORIUM  '    (10   S.   x.    488). 

The  E.E.T.S.  has  lately  issued  this  volume 
(No.  CII.  of  its  Extra  Series),  edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew,  and  published,  as 
usual,  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  It  is 
not  a  reprint  of  Way's  edition,  the  text 
being  from  the  Sylkestede  MS.  of  Winchester 
"Cathedral,  with  about  two  hundred  pages 
-ofjvaluable  philological  notes  by  the  editor. 

H.  P.  L. 


The  Periodical  for  September,  1908, 
p.  268,  has  the  following  note  : — 

"  Mr.  Frowde  has  become  joint  publisher  to  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  which  is  including  in 
its  extra  series  'The  Promptorium  Parvulorum,' 
the  first  English-Latin  Dictionary,  c.  1440  A.D., 
edited  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Chapter  Library 
at  Winchester,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  glos- 
saries, by  A.  L.  Mayhew,  M.A." 

The  December  issue  notes  the  publication 
of  the  book  by  the  Oxford  Press  at  a  guinea 
net.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  different  manu- 
script has  been  selected  for  editing,  the 
Camden  Society's  issue  having  been  edited 
from  the  Harleian  MSS.,  with  readings 
from  other  MSS.  ROLAND  AUSTIN. 

Gloucester  Public  Library. 

[MB.  W.  R.  B.  PBIDEAUX  and  Q.  V.  also  thanked 
for  replies.] 

ITALIAN  GENEALOGY  (10  S.  x.  449). — 
There  is  no  Italian  equivalent  to  Burke 
or  Debrett  in  the  sense  of  being  exhaustive 
as  regards  all  existing  titles.  An  '  Annuario 
della  Nobilta  Italiana '  has  been  published 
annually  at  Pisa  since  1879  ;  and  there  is 
Count  Litta's  '  Celebri  Famiglie  Italiane,' 
11  vols.,  Milan  and  Turin,  1819-99,  the 
Second  Series  of  which  (Turin,  1902)  is  now 
in  progress.  RUVIGNY. 

There  is  a  little  book  published  year 
by  year  called  '  Annuario  della  Nobilta 
Italiana,'  Bari,  Direzione  del  Oiornale 
Araldico  e  dell'  '  Annuario  della  Nobilta 
Italiana,'  Via  Piccinni,  115.  The  issue  of 
1893,  which  I  have  before  me,  was  the  fif- 
teenth. I  bought  it  at  Hoepli's  in  Milan 
in  1893,  price,  I  think,  10  lire  or  about. 
Fronting  the  title-page  is  a  portrait  of  the 
founder  of  the  book,  viz.,  Comm.  G.  B.  di 
Crollalanza,  who  died  at  Pisa  8  March,  1892. 
His  son  Goffredo  di  Crollalanza,  with  the 
same  address  at  Bari,  was  responsible  for 
the  1893  '  Annuario.' 

There  is  not  much  of  old  genealogy  in  the 
book,  but  probably  the  direttore  could  give 
the  information  asked  for. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

For  Neapolitan  aristocracy  consult  C. 
Padiglione's  '  La  Nobilta  Napoletana,' 
Napoli,  1880,  also  '  Discorsi  delle  Famiglie 
Nobili  del  Regno  di  Napoli,'  by  Carlo  de 
Sellis,  4  vols.,  Napoli,  1654-1701.  Both  the 
foregoing  are  to  be  found  in  the  B.M. 

For  a  tolerably  full  bibliography  of  books 
and  manuscripts  on  Neapolitan  families 
see  Gatfield's  '  Guide  to  Heraldry  andJGenea- 
logy,'  1892,  pp.  595-6.  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  some  prin- 
cipal families  in  Naples  will  be  found  at 
p.  624  of  the  second  edition  of  '  Royal 
•Genealogies ;  or,  The  Genealogical  Tables 
of  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Princes  from  Adam 
.to  these  Times,'  by  James  Anderson,  D.D., 
London,  1738.  The  catalogue  has  references 
to  tables  in  the  same  work  giving  pedigrees 
of  some  of  the  families. 

Genealogical  accounts  and  pedigrees  of 
some  Neapolitan  families  will  also  be  found 
in  '  Genealogiae  in  Italia,'  by  Jacob  William 
Imhoff,  Amsterdam,  1710. 

WlLLOUGHBY   A.    LlTTLEDALE. 
{MR.  W.  ROBERTS  also  refers  to  the  '  Annuario.'] 

TOLSEY  AT  GLOUCESTER  (10  S.  x.  469). — 
In  the  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Glouces- 
tershire Archaeological  Society,  vol.  xix. 
pp.  142-58,  will  be  found  an  excellent 
saccount  of  the  Gloucester  Tolsey  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Medland,  illustrated  by  photographs 
a.nd  drawings.  An  account  of  the  remains 
of  All  Saints'  Church  is  also  given,  with 
olrawings.  The  Gloucester  Journal  of  13  Aug. 
«.nd  15  Oct.,  1892,  gives  an  interesting 
^account  of  the  Tolsey.  ROLAND  AUSTIN. 

Public  Library,  Gloucester. 

In  Lewis's  '  Topographical  Dictionary  ' 
it  is  stated  that  the  Tolsey  stands  "  on  the 
site  of  a  church  dedicated  to  All  Saints,"  at 
the  angle  formed  by  Westgate  and  South- 
•gate  Streets,  and  that  it  was  erected  for  the 
transaction  of  the  municipal  affairs  of  the 
•city  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  23  George  II. 

Dr.  James  Dugdale  in  his  '  British  Tra- 
veller '  says  that  "  Tholsey  is  an  appellation 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
toll  which  was  received  in  it,  by  the  lords  of 
the  manor,  from  the  fairs  and  market." 
The  building  had  at  that  time  (i.e.,  the 
beginning  of  last  century)  been  altered 
"  since  its  erection,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  II." 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 
[MR.  HARRY  HEMS  also  refers  to  Lewis.] 

BILLY  BUTLER  THE  HUNTING  PARSON 
<10  S.  x.  310,  395,  453).— As  this  worthy's 
ancestry  appears  to  be  unknown  I  give  a 
few  facts. 

A  certain  Capt.  Tho.  Butler  of  the  Island 
•of  Nevis,  planter,  in  his  will,  dated  2  Dec., 
1687,  proved  17  Oct.,  1688  (P.C.C.  134  Ent.), 
names  his  four  sons  —  William,  Duke, 
Thomas,  and  James  ;  also  four  daughters, 
but  no  other  relative.  Thomas,  the  third 
son,  a  colonel  of  Militia  and  merchant,  acted 
for  many  years  as  Agent  in  London  for  his 


native  island,  and  in  his  will,  dated  at 
Camber  well,  27  July,  1739,  proved  4  June, 
1744  (138  Anstis),  names  (besides  four  daus.) 
his  four  sons  : — 

1.  Thomas,  who  m.  and  had  a  dau.  Susan, 
a  minor  in  1739. 

2.  John,  of  Nevis,  merchant  (dead  1772), 
who  m.  Frances,  dau.  and  coh.  of  Francis 
Saunders,    planter    (pre-nuptial    settlement 
dated    29    Jan.,    1746),    and    had    an    only 
s.  and  h.  Thomas,  of  Greenwich  in  1772. 

3.  James,  d.  1770,  aged  48,  M.I.  at  Okeford 
Fitzpain,  Dorset  (284  Trevor). 

4.  Rev.  Duke,  Rector  of  Okeford  Fitzpain, 
who  was  father  of  Billie  Butler  and  others. 

The  arms  on  the  Dorset  monument  are  : 
Or,  a  chief  indented  sa.,  three  covered  cups 
of  the  first. 

There  were  many  Butlers  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  Major  Wm.  Butler,  Speaker  of 
Nevis  in  1697,  was  not  apparently  related 
to  Capt.  Thos.  Butler  of  1687. 

V.  L.  OLIVER. 

There  is  a  small  mural  tablet  on  the  south 
wall  of  Frampton  Church,   Dorset,    bearing 
the  following  inscription  : — 
In  memory 

of 
the  Revd  William  Butler,  LL.B. 

Vicar  of  Frampton, 

who  departed  this  life 

August  13,  1843, 


R.  VAUGHAN  GOWER. 

CAROLINE  AS  A  MASCULINE  NAME  (10  S.  x. 
450).— Col.  Caroline  Scott  entered  the  service 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  after  the 
rendition  of  Fort  St.  George  by  the  French, 
1 749.  He  belonged  to  H.M.'s  29th  Regiment, 
and  was  A.D.C.  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  He  was  specially  employed 
by  the  Company  as  a  military  engineer 
to  strengthen  and  complete  the  defence 
works  of  the  fort.  His  Christian  name  has 
frequently  been  noticed,  but  always  with 
an  expression  of  surprise,  as  if  it  were  un- 
usual. FRANK  PENNY. 

"  CARDINAL"  or  ST.  PAUL'S  (10  S.  x.  85, 
173,  235,  273).— A  deed  of  1393  on  the  Hus- 
ting  Rolls  of  London  (R.  122,  memb.  7,  dors. 
53)  makes  mention  of  Martin  Elys  and  John 
Lynton  as  "  cardinals "  of  the  cathedral. 
Neither  of  these  clerics  is  named  by  Hennessy 
in  his  succession  of  the  cardinals  before 
alluded  to.  He,  however,  includes  Elys 
in  his  list  of  unplaced  minor  canons,  and  tells 
us  that  he  was  Rector  of  St.  Faith's  and  Vicar 
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of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate ;  while  Lynton 
is  doubtless  one  with  the  John  de  Lynton 
who  was  Chamberlain  and  Minor  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  Rector  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the- 
East  and  of  St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  &c., 
about  the  same  period. 

WILLIAM  MCMURRAY. 

MITRED  ABBOTS  AND  PRIORS  (10  S.  x. 
410,  455).— In  '  Rites  of  Durham,'  ch.  xxv., 
we  read  that  Robert  Berrington  of  Walworth, 
Prior  1374-91,  first  obtained  the  use  of  the 
mitre  with  the  crutch  or  staff.  The  primary 
authorities  for  this  are  William  de  Chambre 
in  '  Scriptores  Tres,'  136,  and  documents 
there  referred  to.  J.  T.  F. 

Durham. 

R.  B.  has  omitted  Chertsey.  The  abbots, 
though  mitred  and  having  large  possessions, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  called  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  although  some  histories  say  so. 

F.  TURNER. 

LE  BLON  MEZZOS  IN  FOUR  COLOURS  (10  S. 
x.  450). — Surely  MR.  HAYES  is  wrong  in 
suggesting  that  these  are  printed  in  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow.  The  fact  is  that 
Le  Blon,  alone  of  the  colour-printers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  recognized  that 
with  the  three  primary  colours  any  tints 
could  be  produced.  The  green  in  the  plates 
mentioned  is  without  doubt  composed  of  the 
blue  and  yellow  impressions.  MR.  HAYES 
asks  further  "  what  the  discoveries  of  the 
last  three  hundred  years  amounted  to." 
I  think  he  must  recognize  that  in  the  applica- 
tion of  photography  to  illustration,  and  in 
its  combination  with  the  modern  scientific 
three-colour  process,  a  degree  of  accuracy 
is  obtained  which  is  far  beyond  anything 
that  could  have  been  produced  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

I  may  add  that  a  full  and  accurate  account 
of  Le  B  Ion's  work  may  be  found  in  No.  2 
of  a  series  of  articles  entitled  '  Some  Notes 
on  the  History  of  Printing  in  Colours,'  which 
appeared  in  The  British  and  Colonial  Printer 
for  2  July,  1903.  R.  A.  PEDDIE. 

St.  Bride  Foundation,  Bride  Lane,  E.G. 

BISHOP  SAMPSON  or  LICHFIELD  (10  S.  x. 
429). — Though  I  cannot  tell  MR.  PIGOTT 
the  parentage  of  the  Bishop,  I  would  suggest 
that  his  birthplace  was  at  or  near  Patting- 
ham,  co.  Staff.,  for  his  brother  William  mar- 
ried at  that  place,  28  July,  1577,  Joane, 
daughter  of  Walter  Northwood,  and  widow 
of  Thomas  Hardwycke,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1533.  Both  these  were  of  Patting- 
ham.  EGLANTINE. 


BELL  CUSTOMS  AT  SIBSON,  LEICESTERSHIRE: 
(10  S.  x.  430). — The  evening  Angelus  or 
Curfew  bell  was  rung  at  Baldock  from  March 
to  October  at  8  P.M.,  but  at  Hitchin  it  was 
rung  at  the  same  time  from  September 
to  March.  Both  these,  and  that  at  Sibson, 
are  probably  survivals  of  pre-Reformation 
days  when  the  canonical  hours  were  observed, 
the  bells  being  rung  by  clerics  in  minor 
orders.  The  alteration  to  an  earlier  hour 
on  Saturdays  may  be  a  later  innovation  for 
some  special  local  reason. 

The  Matins  bell  was  rung  at  7  A.M.  at 
Much  Hadham,  St.  Stephens,  St.  Albans, 
Tring,  and  Watford  ;  while  not  fewer  than 
thirty-three  churches  in  Herts  had  the  bell 
rung  one  hour  later.  Mr.  North  ('  Church 
Bells  of  Hertfordshire,'  1886)  suggests  that 
this  8  o'clock  "  Sermon  bell  "  (as  it  is  locally 
known)  originated  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
when  for  a  time  many  churches  were  served 
by  "  Readers,"  who  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  preach,  and  this  early  bell  announced 
a  sermon  by  a  priest  licensed  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese. 

It  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  a  survival 
of  days  when  the  morning  service  was  held 
at  an  earlier  hour.  Our  forefathers  were 
more  robust,  and  to  a  man  who  habitually 
rose  at  4  or  5  A.M.  the  Church's  service  at 
the  hours  named  was  quite  fit  and  proper. 

W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT'S  CELESTIAL  PASS- 
PORTS (10  S.  x.  405). — In  Devon  Notes  and' 
Queries,  October,  1903,  p.  241,  I  believe 
there  is  an  account  of  one  of  these  passports 
which  was  then  in  existence.  I  have  not 
the  book  by  me,  so  cannot  give  any  details. 
EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

PALL  MALL,  No.  93  (10  S.  x.  425).— The- 
sale  of  William  Upcott's  library  and  collec- 
tions was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  at 
"  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Evans,  106,  New 
Bond  Street,"  not  93,  Pall  Mall.  Had  not 
Evans  left  the  latter  address  before  1846  ? 
The  sale  was  transferred  to  Messrs.  Sotheby 
because  they  had  been  specifically  named 
by  Upcott  in  his  will,  dated  25  Aug.,  1832  : — 

"The  rest  of  my  printed  books,  hooks  of  prints, 
and  cabinets  of  coins  and  medals  I  desire  may  be 
publicly  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  bons 
in  Wellington  Street." 

There  was  excellent  reason  for  this  in- 
struction. During  1819-20,  when  he  was 
assistant  to  R.  H.  Evans,  then  at  26,  Pall 
Mall,  his  diary  constantly  refers  to  the 
supposed  hardships  he  suffered  and  the  bad 
business  principles  of  his  employer.  This- 
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bitterness  evidently  lasted  until  his  death, 
although  he  was  under  some  obligation  to 
Evans  when  he  obtained  a  position  at  the 
London  Institution. 

R.  H.  Evans  came  to  93,  Pall  Mall  between 
1821  and  1822,  and  was  there  until  1839 
or  a  few  years  later.  The  '  Street  Directory' 
of  1817  (Johnstone's)  gives  "  G.  Wagner  & 
•Co.,  hat  manufacturers,"  as  the  then  occu- 
piers. ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

SAMUEL  FOOTE,  COMEDIAN  (10  S.  x.  109, 
455). — MR.  ROBERTS  states  that  Samuel 
Foote,  the  dramatist,  was  buried  in  the 
Cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1777. 
*  The  Annual  Register  '  for  1777  makes  the 
same  statement,  but  in  Ireland's  '  History 
of  Kent,'  referring  to  St.  Mary's  Dover,  the 
•author  says  : — 

"  Amongst  the  numerous  monumental  records  is 
an  inscription,  painted  on  a  black  board,  placed  at 
a  great  height,  near  the  east  end  of  the  middle  aisle 
of  this  church,  in  memory  of  the  British  Aristo- 
phanes. Samuel  Foote,  who  died  at  *  The  Ship 
Tavern '  in  this  town,  on  his  way  to  France 
(whither  he  was  going  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health),  and  was  here  buried." 

The  above  was  published  in  1829.  The 
black  board  with  its  inscription  is  not  now 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  having  probably  been 
removed  in  the  rebuilding  of  1843  ;  but  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  affixed  in 
the  wall,  is  a  large  plain  stone  with  this 
inscription  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Foote,  Esq., 

who  had  a  tear  for  a  friend, 
and  a  hand  and  heart  ever  ready 

to  relieve  distress. 

He  departed  this  life  Oct.  21,  1777  (on  his  journey 
to  France),  at  the  Ship  Inn,  Dover,  aged  55  years. 
This  inscription  was  placed  here  by  his  affectionate 
friend  Mr.  William  Jewell. 

The  wall  in  which  this  stone  is  fixed  was 
erected  at  the  rebuilding  of  1843. 

JOHN  BAVINGTON  JONES. 
Dover. 

RATTLESNAKE  COLONEL  :  CATGUT  RUFFLES 
<10  S.  x.  189). — The  expression  "a  Rattle- 
snake Colonel  "  is  singular,  and  the  present 
writer  is  unable  to  suggest  its  meaning  or 
origin.  Though  MR.  MALLESON  fails  to 
mention  where  Mrs.  Browne  met  Col. 
"  Crisop,"  yet  a  guess  may  be  hazarded  as 
to  his  identity.  He  was  doubtless  Col. 
Thomas  Cresap,  who,  born  in  Yorkshire, 
emigrated  before  1737  to  America,  became 
a  noted  man,  was  a  friend  of  Washington, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  106.  There 
are  constant  allusions  to  him  during  the 
war  with  the  French  that  took  place  while 
Mrs.  Browne  was  in  America.  He  was 


the  father  of  Capt.  Michael  Cresap,  who, 
as  alleged  (probably  unjustly)  by  Jefferson, 
murdered  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Logan. 
A  sketch  of  Col.  Thomas  Cresap  will  be 
found  in  Brantz  Mayer's  ;  Tah-gah-jute ; 
or,  Logan  and  Capt.  Michael  Cresap  '  (1851), 
pp.  15-22.  ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

MILITARY  BANK-NOTE  :  FORT  MONTAGUE 
(10  S.  x.  389,  437).— At  Knaresborough 
there  is  a  curious  dwelling  excavated  in  the 
rock  at  the  top  of  a  cliff ;  it  is  more  than 
a  century  old.  The  front  wall  is  embattled, 
and  the  place  has  long  been  known  as  Fort 
Montague. 

believe  that  at  one  time  souvenir 
tickets  were  given  to  those  who  paid  for 
admission.  Probably  your  correspondent's 
"  note  "  is  one  of  these  tickets.  G. 

PARCEL  POST  IN  1790  (10  S.  x.  450). — 
It  is  evident  from  quotations  in  the  'N.E.D.' 
that  formerly  there  was  a  parcel  post  in 
existence  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  passage  in  'The  Adventuress  '  is  "Jack 
Spavin  bolted  an  old  apple-woman  into 
the  parcel-post  at  Cripplegate,"  and  the 
context  shows  it  was  the  act  of  a  reckless 
horseman,  who  in  his  wild  career  frightened 
an  old  woman,  and  caused  her  to  seek  shelter 
in  an  enclosed  place,  here  called  a  "  parcel- 
post." 

Under  "  post,"  5,  the  '  N.E.D.'  gives  a 
quotation  from  Chamberlayne's  '  Present 
State  of  England,'  iii.  (ed.  22),  444,  in  1707  :— 

"There  is  establish'd  another  Post,  called  the 

Penny-Post,  whereby any  Letter  or  Parcel 

is conveyed  to,  and  from  Parts not  con- 
veniently served  by  the  General-Post." 

Then  under  "  parcel,"  7,  there  is  a  quotation 
from  The  London  Gazette  in  1715  : — 

"  The     General     Penny  -  Post  -  Office where 

Letters  and  Parcels  will  be  taken  in  as  usual." 

These  two  quotations  show  that  there  was 
an  office  for  the  reception  of  letters  and 
parcels,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  two 
branches  were  distinct,  and  that  the  old 
woman  bolted  into  an  office  at  Cripplegate 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  "  road-hog  " 
of  that  period.  AYEAHR. 

A  parcel  post  was  established  in  London 
as  far  back  as  April,  1680,  but  was  dis- 
continued in  1765.  (The  first  use  of  post- 
marks was  made  also  in  1680  by  Dockwra.) 
For  further  details  consult  Joyce's  '  History 
of  the  Post  Office  from  its  Establishment 
down  to  1836'  (London,  1893),  chaps,  v. 
and  xL  K.  B. 

Upton. 
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Do  not  the  words  quoted  by  M.,  "  bolted 
an  old  apple-woman  into  the  parcel-post," 


'  D.N.B.,'  to  which  I  am  myself  referred).. 
The  work  is  constantly  quoted  by  compilers 
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refer  to  a  post  for  parcels-some  form  of  ,  of   iaw.books— among   others,    by   J.    J.    S.. 
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Wharton  in  his     Law  Lexicon,,    and  Cowei 
in  his  '  Interpreter.' 


porter's  rest  ?  The  flat-topped  street  corner 
posts  were,  I  always  understood,  used  as 
parcel  rests,  hence  "  parcel  post." 

ALECK  ABBAHAMS. 

HENRY  HALLIWELL,  B.D.  (10  S.  x.  426). 
—My  friend  COL.  FISHWICK  will  find,  if  he 
refers  to  '  D.N.B.,'  that  this  scholar  is  duly 
recorded  in  that  work.  C.  W.  SUTTON. 

'LIGHTS  IN  LYRICS'  (10  S.  x.  430).— 
Our  firm  published  this  book  some  fifty 
years  ago,  but  we  cannot  now  trace  the 
author's  name.  J.  D.  POTTER. 

145,  Minories,  E. 

MANOR  HOUSE  c.  1300  (10  S.  x.  450).— 
One  of  these,  Upton  Court,  Bucks,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Phipps  (in  his 
^History  of  Upton-curn-Chalvey,'  p.  11) 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Few  more  pic- 
turesque buildings  exist  in  England,  and 
its  roof  is  the  admiration  of  artists."  It  has 
also  been  described  by  Jesse,  G.  A.  Sala, 
and  more  recently  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hissey. 

R.  B. 

Upton. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Addy  in  his  '  Evolution  of  the 
English  House,'  1898,  specifies  two  manor 
houses  of  about  this  period,  viz.,  a  house  at 
Charney  Basset,  near  Wantage,  Berkshire 
(p.  146),  and  Padley  Hall,  near  Hathersage, 
Derbyshire  (pp.  135-46).  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortt'ord. 

TRUSS-FAIL  (10  S.  x.  490). — This  was  a 
kind  of  leapfrog.  In  Nares's  '  Glossary ' 
Halliwell  and  Wright  quote  from  Cleveland 
(1613-58) 

Or  do  the  Juncto  leap  at  truss-a-fail  ? 

H.  P.  L. 

HARRIS,  SILVER-BUCKLE  MAKER  (10  S.  x. 
449). — FOOTGEAR  should  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  Royal  Warrant- 
Holders.  F.  HOWARD  COLLINS. 

FLEET  PRISON  (10  S.  x.  110,  258,  478).— 
If  Q.  V.  will  visit  the  Manuscript  Department 
of  the  British  Museum,  he  will  find  there  the 
original  work  of  "  Fleta "  among  the  Cot- 
tonian  MSS.  (Julius  B.  viii.),  Of  course, 
in  the  words  of  Q.  V.,  "  there  ain't  no  sich 
person "  now ;  but  that  his  identity  is 
concealed  under  the  name  of  "  Fleta "  is 
unquestioned.  Under  this  name  the  Latin 
textbook  of  English  law  is  supposed  to  have 
been  projected  by  one  of  the  corrupt  judges 
whom  Edward  I.  imprisoned  (cf.  the 


J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Oxford  Thackeray*  With  Illustrations.  Edited' 

by  George  Saintsbury.  Vols.  VII. -XVII.  (Oxford 

University  Press.) 

SINCE  onr  notice  of  the  first  six  volumes  of  this* 
edition  (ante,  p.  259),  two  more  batches  of  books 
have  appeared,  which  complete  the  whole  issue  of 
seventeen  volumes.  Readers  can  now  secure  at  a 
moderate  cost  an  edition  which  is  well"  printed, 
well  edited,  and  exceptionally  well  provided  with 
illustrations,  and  abundance  of  those  pictures  which 
Thackeray  threw  off  in  his  inimitable  style.  All 
the  volumes  are  priced  at  two  shillings  net,  though 
in  older  days  publishers  would  have  had  no' 
hesitation  in  charging  more  for,  say,  'The 
Virginians '  and  '  The  Newcomes,'  which  both  run 
to  over  1,000  pages  of  Introduction,  Text,  and 
Appendix.  The  last  feature  is  one  of  special 
interest,,  for  it  gives  us  the  passages  which 
Thackeray  thought  it  well  to  reject  in  his  latest 
revision.  Among  the  illustrations  must  be  men- 
tioned the  charming  initial  letters  with  which 
Thackeray  adorned  his  chapters.  Many  artists^ 
have  tried  their  hand  on  Becky  Sharp,  but  none  has- 
come  up  to  Thackeray,  who  is  seen  here  as  his  owm 
best  illustrator,  though  Dicky  Doyle  is  his  equal  ini 
'  The  Newcomes,'  and  reigns  unsurpassable  in  '  The 
Rose  and  the  Ring.' 

Prof.  Saintsbury's  introductions  are  full  of  know- 
ledge and  enthusiasm  tor  his  author.  He  seems  to  us  to 
spend  too  much  time  and  energy  in  refuting  opinions 
and  views  which  are  not  seriously  regarded,  and  he 
often  adopts  an  exaggerated  strain,  which  pro- 
vokes combat.  We  wish,  too,  that  he  would  write 
more  intelligibly  for  the  average  reader  ;  we  should' 
prefer  to  see  in  plain  English  such  a  sentence  as 
this:  "But  variations  'from  the  blue  bed  to  the 
brown'  like  'infantile'  for  'infantine'  are  liardly- 
tanti." 

It  is  right  that  an  admirer  should  edit  a  great 
author,  even  if  he  is  apt  to  strike,  rather  than 
listen  to,  detractors.  The  sort  of  knock-down  blow 
which  indicates  that  if  any  one  disapproves  of 
such-and-such  a  work,  he  knows  nothing  about  it, 
and  should  not  be  heeded,  is  a  handicap  to  proper 
criticism,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  discovered  here. 
But  as  a  whole  the  Professor  is  admirable  in  his- 
appreciations,  especially  of  the  big  novels,  which 
are  the  eternal  delights  of  the  world  of  men  and  the 
world  of  letters  alike.  He  is  singularly  unacademic 
in  hi*  use  of  slang,  and  of  daring  and  unusual' 
words,  such  as  "triplicity  "  and  "triumfeminate  "  r 
but  he  achieves  a  pungency  of  expression  which, 
perhaps,  justifies  his  boldness.  Such  things  are- 
imderstandable,  but  the  wit  which  depends  on 
references  to  funny  stories  and  allusions  which 
are  dragged  into  their  context  is  unnecessary. 
When  he  writes  in  a  straightforward  and  un- 
adorned style  abouti  Becky  Sharp  or  Ethel  New- 
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come,  he'  pleases  us  best,  and  \ve  want  no  further 
critic  to  enlighten  us  as  to  their  real  significance. 

There  are  some  parts  of  Thackeray's  work  which 
show  obvious  deficiencies  in  point  of  view,  or  even 
distortions  of  fact.  On  referring  to  the  Introduc- 
tion to  'The  Four  Georges'  and  'The  English 
Humourists,'  we  find  a  recognition  of  their  faults, 
and  a  suggestion  that  there  is  more  than  a  sufficient 
balance  to  credit.  We  agree ;  but  we  cannot  re- 
gard truth  as  "rather  a  minor"  matter  in  any 
historical  presentment,  such  as  'The  Four  Georges.' 

The  Professor  refers  to  'IS.  &  Q.'  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  'The  Virginians.'  That  same  book  con- 
tains, as  was  pointed  out  in  our  columns,  a 
reference  to  the  First  Series  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  which 
was  also  one  of  Thackeray's  sources  for  '  Denis 
Duval.'  In  fact,  in  almost  every  blue  or  grey 
volume  of  our  recent  Series  which  we  have  taken 
up.  we  have  found  references  to  the  author  of 
'  Vanity  Fair '  which  any  commentator  would  gain 
by  consulting.  The  present  edition  is  not,  of  course, 
an  annotated  text,  but  the  editor  has  dealt  with 
many  points  of  textual  interest.  He  must,  we  think, 
regret  the  conclusion  of  a  labour  which  has  evi- 
dently given  him  delight,  but  he  can  assure  himself 
that  he  has  added  much  to  the  pleasure  with  which 
a  crowd  of  readers  will  welcome  this  admirable 
edition.  It  has  an  excellent  index  to  every  separate 
item  of  verse  and  prose,  and  a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  Thackeray. 

The  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift.     Edited  by 

Temple  Scott.  Vol.  XII.  (Bell  &  Sons. ) 
THIS  volume  completes  the  edition  of  Swift's  prose 
works,  and  "  the  publishers,"  in  their  prefatory 
note,  "  hope  that  the  value  of  the  contents  may 
compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  delay  in  its 
appearance."  Their  hope  is  fully  justified  by  the 
excellence  of  this  final  volume.  Indeed,  the  whole 
set  of  volumes  constitutes  an  admirably  equipped 
text  of  Swift,  and  will  secure  the  permanent  regard 
of  readers  for  years  to  come.  It  is  sad  to  think  of 
the  death  of  Sir  Frederick  Falkiner,  who  con- 
tributes here  an  able  'Essay  on  the  Portraits  of 
Swift,'  and  also  of  his  gifted  son  C.  Litton  Falkiner, 
who  was  engaged  on  an  edition  of  Swift's  corre- 
spondence to  form  a  companion  to  the  'Prose 
Works.'  "  It  is  hoped  that  this  work  may  now  be 
carried  out  by  his  friend  and  executor,  Mr.  F. 
Elrington  Ball." 

This  volume  contains,  besides  the  essay  on  the 
question  of  various  presentments  of  Swift,  another 
on  'The  Relations  between  Swift  and  Stella,'  by 
Dean  Bernard,  who  holds  that  the  two  were 
married.  All  the  available  evidence  is  produced, 
and  ingeniously  worked  up ;  but  it  is  not  of  a 
character  to  make  us  certain  one  way  or  the  other. 
No  one  can  live  in  the  world  to  manhood  without 
having  ample  evidence  of  the  extraordinary 
confidence  with  which  mendacious  gossip  is 
circulated. 

Two  more  parts  of  this  volume  are  of  exceptional 
importance — a  'Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of 
Swift,'  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  Spencer  Jackson,  and 
a  thorough  index  to  the  whole  twelve  volumes  by 
Miss  Constance  Jacob.  No  bibliography  on  such  a 
scale  has  been  attempted  before,  though  Mr. 
Jackson  had  the  advantage  of  using  Dr.  S.  Lane- 
Poole's  considerable  notes  in  that  way  published  in 
1884.  We  have  tested  the  index,  and  found  it  of  a 
character  which  deserves  special  commendation. 
It  is  a  real  aid  to  the  busy  student. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— JANUARY. 

MR.  RICHARD  CAMERON'S  Edinburgh  Catalogue 
224  contains  Kay's  '  Portraits,'  2  vols.,  4to,  morocco, 
81.  10-9. ;  Craig's  '  Ground-Plan  of  the  Proposed  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh,'  1768,  3s.  6d.;  a  water-colour 
of  the  Canongate  Tolbooth,  1ft*.  6rf.;  one  of  Lady 
Stair's  house  (now  Lord  Rosebery's),  15s.;  and 
Bruce  Home's  '  Old  Edinburgh  Houses,'  54  plates,  . 
imperial  4to,  1907,  11.  5s.  Under  Glasgow  is  Bald- 
win Brown's  Glasgow  School  of  Painters,'  1908, 
5/.  5*.  There  is  a  cheap  copy  of  the  Maclise  Portrait 
Gallery,  9s.  Qd.:  and  a  set  of  old  copperplates  of 
the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  Mary,  1680,  11.  15s. 
Under  Scott  are  Henderson's  edition  of  'The 
Minstrelsy  of  *he  Scottish  Border,'  4  vols.,  11.  Is.;  : 
and  a  portrait  after  Sir  Watson  Gordon,  22  in.  by 
18in.,  framed,  18.?.  6d.  Under  Scottish  Folk-lore  is 
'Ancient  Scottish  Tales,'  by  Peter  Buchan,  now 
first  printed,  with  introduction  by  Fairley,  1908, 
10».  6d. 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell's  Catalogue  168  contains 
books  from  the  libraries  of  Augustus  and  Augustus  - 
J.  C.  Hare.  An  album  of  water-colours  and  sketches 
is  31.  5s. ;  and  an  album  of  photographic  portraits 
and  views,  21.  2s.  Under  Drama  is  Rockstro's 
'  Memoir  of  Jenny  Lind,'  presentation  copy  from 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  21. 5s.  There  are  three  manuscript 
volumes  relating  to  the  family  of  Edward  Stanley, 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  first  contains  '  A  Parent's  - 
Notes  Year  by  Year,'  in  which  there  is  much  about 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  when  a  child :  this  is  priced ' 
4/.  4».  There  are  also  two  volumes  of  manuscript 
poems  by  him  and  his  brother  Owen.  We  wonder 
if  the  writing  of  the  future  Dean  is  as  mystical  as  it 
became  later.  The  Dean,  at  the  instance  of  H.  F. 
Turle,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Doran  as  editor  of 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  took  our  printing  staff  over  the  Abbey, 
and  entertained  them  to  tea  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber.  In  expre_ssing  the  pleasure  he  felt  at 
receiving  them,  he  said  the  compositors  and  readers 
of  The  Athenceum  and  '  N.  &  Q.  were  the  only  ones 
who  deciphered  his  writing,  and  had  not  to  fill  the 
proofs  sent  to  him  with  queries.  The  general  portion 
includes  Milton's  pamphlet  on  '  Church  Discipline,' 
281.  ;  'The Doctrine  of  Divorce,'  10*.  6d. ;  and  'The  - 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,'  81.  10-s.  (all  first 
editions) ;  Paltock's  '  Peter  Wilkins,'  first  edition, . 
1751,  51.  5s.;  first  edition  of  Morris's  'Guenevere,' 
1858,  2/.  2s.  ;  and  Shelley's  '  Alastor,'  1816,  207. ,  and 
'  The  Cenci,'  1819,  28/.  (both  first  editions).  There 
are  first  editions  of  Ruskin  and  Thackeray,  and  a 
number  of  items  about  Scotland,  including  laws  and  ' 
tracts.  The  catalogue  closes  with  a  list  of  pam- 
phlets. 

Mr.  Francis  Edwards  sends  us  Part  VIII.  of  his 
valuable  Military  Catalogue,  perhaps  the  most 
complete  that  has  ever  been  issued.  The  items 
amount  to  close  upon  seven  thousand,  and  the  last, 
'  In  Morocco  with  General  d'Amade,'  by  Reginald 
Rankin,  Times  War  Correspondent,  brings  it  to  the 
present  year.  In  this  last  part  there  are  pamphlets 
on  the  Volunteers  and  on  national  defence,  1852-71. 
A  section  is  devoted  to  British  Regimental  Re- 
cords ;  and  under  Napoleon  is  Arnault's  '  Vie 
Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon,'  illustrated 
after  designs  by  French  artists.  The  compiler  of 
the  catalogue,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Petherick,  at  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Edwards,  has  written  a  short  intro- 
duction. Mr.  Petherick  tells  us  that  it  is  "  pro- 
bably the  last  catalogue  I  shall  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  compiling  for  him,  for  .1  am  returning  to 
Australia,  the  '  Sunny  South,'  after  a  long  period 
•of  years  spent  in  London."  Mr.  Petherick  explains 
that  "  the  arrangement  of  the  titles  is  chronological, 
save  in  the  biographical  sections,  which  are  in 
alphabetical  order."  Mr.  Petherick,  we  are  sure, 
carries  with  him  good  wishes  from  the  readers 
of  'N.  &  Q.,'  to  many  of  whom  he  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Edwards  also  sends  a  short  Remainder 
•Catalogue.  We  note  'The  Horn  Expedition  to 
Central  Australia.'  4  vols.,  4to,  for  11.  15.s.  ;  'Hafiz,' 
by  Bicknell,  Triibner,  1875,  18.*.  (only  40  copies  pub- 
lished at  21.  2s.);  Alldridge's  'Sherbro  and  its 
Hinterland,'  6>'.  (the  most  curious  chapters  are 
those  dealing  with  the  secret  societies  of  the 
natives) ;  and  the  best  edition  of  thePaston  Letters, 
'6  vols.,  21.  (in  the  sixth  volume  is  a  full  index). 
Mr.  Edwards  gives  special  prominence  to  the 
Edition  de  Luxe  of  Meredith's  Works,  and  offers 
the  32  vols.  for  151.  (each  set  numbered  and  signed 
by  the  author's  son). 

Messrs.  W.  Heffer  &  Sons,  of  Cambridge,  in  their 
List  45  have  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine 
for  1856,  extremely  rare,  containing  contributions 
by  Rossetti,  Morris,  Burne-Jones,  Madox  Brown, 
and  others,  blue  levant  by  Riviere,  111.  A  collection 
of  120  pamphlets  on  Political  Economy,  6  vols., 
1792-1817,  is  3£.  3s.  There  are  lists  under  Folk-lore, 
Occult,  Orientalia,  and  Indian  Languages.  The 
1602  edition  of  Chaucer  is  priced  61.  10*.  General 
works  include  many  handsomely  bound,  suitable 
for  presents,  such  as  '  Charles  II.,'  by  Osmund  Airy, 
4to,  4Z.  ;  Jane  Austen,  5  vols.,  1903,  11.  12s.  ;  Kings- 
ley,  6  vols.,  21.  5s. ;  Lytton,  25  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1877,  47.  Is.  6d.  ;  and  Green's  '  Short  History,' 
4  vols.,  4J. 

Messrs.  Lupton  Brothers  of  Burnley  have  in  their 

•  Catalogue  101  the  Thornton  Edition  of  the  Bronte 
novels,  12  vols.,  half-morocco,  41.  4*.  ;  'The  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History,'  12  vols.,  11.  10*. ;  Cross's 
'Autobiography  of  a  Stage  Coachman,'  2  vols.,  51. 5s. ; 
the  National  Dickens,  40  vols.,  211. :  the  Core  Bible, 
4£.  4*.  ;  '  Hogarth,'  by  Austin  Dobson,  4£.  10s. ;  and 
Kinglake's  'Crimea,'  8  vols.,  4£.  10.*.    There  is  a  fine 
copy  of  Millais's  '  Mammals  of  Great  Britain,'  3  vols. , 
121.   12s.     Under  Queen    Elizabeth    is    the   scarce 
Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  work  by  Creighton,  151.  15*. ; 
and  under  Ruskin  is  the  Library  Edition,  38  vols., 
331.    The   Catalogue   contains   a   number   of   the 

•  Camden  Society  publications 

The  '  Catalogue  d'une  Collection  importante  de 
Portraits  anciens,'  published  byM.  Godefroy  Mayer 
of  41,  Rue  Blanche,  Paris,  is  worth  the  attention  of 
the  many  who  have  an  interest  in  French  prints. 
There  is  an  excellent  alphabetical  index  of  all  the 
names  cited,  and  the  various  items  are  arranged 
under  the  names  of  the  engravers,  beginning  with 
P.  M.  Alix  (1762-1817),  and  ending  with  Jean 
Ziarnko,  a  Polish  engraver  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. '  Ecole  Anglaise '  and  other  headings  offer 
several  items  concerning  the  eminent  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
fine  engraving  of  Col.  Tarleton,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Virginia,  with  his 
foot  on  a  cannon.  This  is  one  of  the  many  excellent 
illustrations  which  add  to  the  value  of  the  Cata- 
logue. 

Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.'s  Price  Current 

•688  is,  as  usual,  full  of   interest,   thanks  to  the 

valuable  notes  to  many  of  the  items  appended  by 


its  editor,  Mr.  Henry  Cecil  Sotheran.  There  is  a 
complete  set  of  Bentley,  271.  ;  also  a  fine  set  of  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  66  vols.,  -with 
revolving  case,  35^.  A  beautiful  copy  of  Browning, 
17  vols.,  half  blue  levant,  is  9/.  9s. ;  and  a  fine  set  of 
Burton's  Voyages  and  Travels,  chiefly  first  editions, 
new  half-calf,  29  vols.,  22/.  10s.  There  is  what  is 
well  described  as  a  sumptuous  set  of  Byron, 
Murray's  Library  Edition,  including  Moore's 
'  Life,'  extra-illustrated  with  40  portraits  and 
495  views,  10  thick  vols.,  4to,  in  12.  large  paper, 
three-quarter  levant,  1830-39,  60/.  Carlyle  items 
include  the  Library  Edition,  131.  130.  ;  The 
Centenary  Edition,  131.  ;  and  '  Shooting  Niagara,' 
original  wrapper,  10s.  Qd.  Works  on  costume 
include  Racinet,  121.  12*.,  and  Planche,  11.  7s. 
There  are  many  valuable  Dickens  items,  among 
them  a  set  of  38  vols.,  all  first  editions,  calf  gilt, 
1837-79,  48/.  Andrew  Lang's  Gadshill  Edition, 
221.  10s.  ;  '  Pickwick,'  original  parts,  121.  12* ;  and 
twenty-four  etchings  to  'Oliver  Twist,'  royal  4to, 
6/.  10s.  There  are  beautiful  sets  of  Galleries — 
National,  Historique,  Louvre,  Munich,  and  Musee 
Francais.  A  charming  set  of  Gardening  Lore, 
37  vols.,  1856-1907,  is2R  Swinburne  items  include 
the  collected  edition,  13  vols.,  large  paper,  half- 
levant,  1904-8,  201.  The  Edition  de  Luxe  of  George 
Meredith,  half- levant  by  Riviere,  32  vols.,  is  501. 
Messrs.  Sotheran  issue  with  this  Catalogue  a  list  of 
Desiderata. 

'  THE  HOODENIXG  HORSE,'  an  investigation  of  an 
East  Kent  Christmas  Custom,  is  being  printed 
privately  by  Mr.  Percy  Maylam,  of  32,  Watling 
Street,  Canterbury.  The  custom  of  a  group  of  men 
going  round  at  Christmas  with  a  horse's  head 
crudely  carved  in  wood,  known  as  the  "hoodening 
horse,"  is  still  practised  in  Thanet  and  a  few  other 
places  in  East  Kent.  The  writer  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  getting  together  information  on 
the  subject,  and  the  result  of  his  research  will  be 
embodied  in  the  forthcoming  work. 


to  (Komspontonts. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

COL.  NOKKIS.  —  Forwarded. 

H.  S.  BRANDRETH  ("  Revenons  i  nos  moutons  "). 
—  From  the  fifteenth  century  '  La  Farce  de  Maistre 
Pierre  Patelin,'  sc.  xix.  1.  1291.  Mr.  Francis  King, 
in  his  valuable  '  Classical  and  Foreign  Quotations,' 
3rd  ed.,  p.  303,  has  a  long  explanatory  note  on  the 
saying. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"  —  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS    (JANUARY). 


If  you  are  in  want  of 

BOOKS   FOR  ANY   EXAMINATION 

it  -will  pay  you  to  write  to 

J.      P  O  O  L  E     &     CO., 

104,   CHARING   CROSS   ROAD, 

LONDON,       W.  C., 
for  a  Quotation. 


A.    RUSSELL   SMITH, 

28,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  CO  VENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

OLD     ENGLISH      LITERATURE, 

TOPOGRAPHY,  GENEALOGY,  TRACTS, 

PAMPHLETS,  and  OLD  BOOKS  on  many  Subjects. 

ENGRAVED   POETBAITS  AND   COUNTY 

ENGRAVINGS. 

CATALOGUES  post  free. 


SECOND-HAND     CATALOGUES 

RECENTLY  ISSUED:— 

41.  Illustrated  Books.    1,300  Items. 

42.  Books  for  Schools  and  Colleges.    2,580  Items. 

43.  Books  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  (An  Interest- 

ing Catalogue.) 

44.  French  Books  in  entirely  New  Condition  at  Greatly 

Reduced  Prices. 

45.  Miscellaneous  Books.     1,000  Items  (including  an 

important  Selection  of  Books  in  Bindings). 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

W.     HEFFER     &    SONS, 

CAMBRIDGE. 


A.    LIONEL    ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY,   W. 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality  :— 
French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 

Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 
***  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these,  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 


Telephone :  4435  MAYFAIR. 


BOWES  &  BOWES 

(Formerly    MACMILLAN    &    BOWES) 

JOHN  MILTON.      Facsimile  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS 

OF  MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
ColWe  Cambridge.  With  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  ALOIS 
WRIGHT.  Folio,  privately  printed,  1899,  in  cloth  box,  318.  6d.;  or 
half -bound,  roxburghe  style,  21.  2s. 

%*  Only  a  few  copies  left. 
•CANTA.BKIOIA     ILLU8TRATA.        By    DAVID 

LOGGAN  (16901.  A  Series  of  Views  of  the  University  and  Colleges, 
and  of  Eton  College,  reproduced.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  J.  WILLIS  CLARK.  Folio,  boards,  21.  2s.  And  in  various 
bindings.  

1,  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOKBUYERS 

ARE  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  APPLY  TO 

E.    GEORGE    &    SONS 

FOB  ANY  WORKS  REQUIRED, 

As  they  have  special  means  for  procuring  at  short  notice 
any  obtainable  book  in  the  market. 

Catalogues  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  ANSWERED. 

Telephone  5150  Central. 

151,  Whitechapel  Road,  London,  E.,  Eng. 


DULAU    &    CO., 

37,    SOHO    SQUARE,    LONDON, 

(Established  in  1792), 

SUPPLY  ALL  FOREIGN  AND  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

Agents  appointed  for  the  Sale  of  the 
NATURAL    HISTORY   PUBLICATIONS    OF  THE 

BRITISH    MUSEUM 
AND    OF    SEVERAL    LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 

The  Geological  Magazine. 

Monthly  Is.  M.  net.     Per  annum,  18*.  net,  post  free. 
CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 


BOOKS  AT  ONE-THIRD  COST. 

Thousands  of  the  Best  Books 

at  from  25  to  80  per  cent  below  the  original  prices. 
The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of 

Second-hand  and  New  Remainder  Books 

in  the  World. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  JANUARY  CATALOGUE. 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON, 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT, 

186,  Strand,   London,  W.C. 
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FRANCIS      EDWARDS, 

BOOKSELLER, 
83,  HIGH  STREET,  MARYLEBONE,  LONDON,  W., 

IS  ISSUING 

A  CATALOGUE  of  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  EARLY 
PRINTED  BOOKS,  PAINTED  and  ILLUMINATED  MANU- 
SCRIPTS, RARE  BINDINGS,  EMBLEM  BOOKS,  HERBALS, 
RARE  EDITIONS  of  MILTON,  and  including  the  FIRST  FOUR 

FOLIO  EDITIONS  of  SHAKESPEARE. 

PART  I.  (A— F)  READY.  PART  II.  (F— M)  READY. 

PART  III.  (Completing)  IN  THE  PRESS. 

SPECIMEN    ITEM    FROM     PART    I. 

The    following    example   of  the   Great   "Bible   Was  "Bishop    Gott's   copy.      The   copy 
of  the  self-same  issue   in   Lord  Amherst's  Library  (Wormed,  front  cover  broken, 
some  leaves  mended,  and  lackiny  the  engraved  title-page  to  the  New  Testament) 
sold  for  £405  on  the  3rd  "Dec.,  1908. 

THE    GREAT    BIBLE. 

BYBLE  (The)  IN  ENGLYSHE,  that  is  to  saye  the  content  of  all  the  holy  scripture 
both  of  ye  olde  and  NEWE  TESTAMENT  truly  translated  after  the  veryte  of  the  HEBRUE 
AND  GREKE  TEXTES,  by  y'  dylygent  studye  of  dyuerse  excellent  learned  the  men 
expert  in  forsayde  tongues,  3BlaCfc  %CttCr,  double  columns,  62  lines  to  the  full 
column,  fine  woodcut  title  by  Holbein,  other  woodcut  titles,  woodcut  illustrations  (within 
pillars),  and  initials,  thick  folio,  bound  in  brown  morocco  extra,  tooled  panels  with 
gilt  device  in  centre,  gilt  edges,  by  F.  Bedford  (title,  the  three  first  and  the  last  leaf  in 
facsimile,  some  headlines  shorn,  and  a  few  leaves  neatly  mended.  Ry chard  Qrafton 
and  Edward  Whitchurch,  Apryll,  1539  £6O 

THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  CROMWELL'S  OR  "  THE  GREAT"  BIBLE,  AND  OF 

EXTREME  RARITY. 

A  perfectly  genuine  and  magnificent  copy  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  leaves  in 
facsimile,  reproduced  with  remarkable  vraisemblance  by  the  elder  Harris.  Formerly  the  property  of 
Henry  Stevens,  and  subsequently  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Gott,  Bishop  of  Truro.  Measurement,  14|  by  9|  in. 

Between  April  1539  and  December  1541  seven  editions  of  this  remarkable  production  were  printed. 
MYLES  COVERDALE  was  the  editor  and  chief  translator,  being  privately  engaged  on  the  version,  with  the 
aid  of  several  assistants,  for  some  years.  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  evidently  found  the  money, 
and  it  is  rather  appalling  to  think  that  he  came  to  the  scaffold  in  July  of  the  year  following  the  first 
appearance  of  the  book. 

Earlv  in  1538  the  great  undertaking  was  ready  for  the  press,  but  the  art  of  printing  not  being  as  far 
advanced  in  England  as  in  France,  and  Cromwell,  being  determined  to  make  the  book  a  typographical 
wonder,  sent  Graf  ton  and  Coverdale  to  Paris,  to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  French 
printer  Regnault,  having  first  induced  Henry  VIII.  to  obtain  from  Francis  I.  a  special  licence  to  have 
the  version  printed  in  his  dominions.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  portions  of 
the  impressions  as  they  issued  from  the  press  were  secretly  conveyed  to  London  by  Bishop  Bonner,  then 
3  French  Court.  In  December  1538,  by  permission  of  Francis,  the  furtne 


Ambassador  to  the  French  Court.  In  December  1538,  by  permission  of  Francis,  the  further  printing  of 
the  Bible  in  France  was  inhibited.  Cromwell  then  sent  to  Paris,  and  purchased  from  Regnault  the  presses 
and  type,  and  had  them  removed  to  London,  where  they  were  used  in  the  production  of  this  and  the  six 
succeeding  editions.  

FRANCIS  EDWARDS,  Bookseller,  83,  High  Street,  Marylebone,  London,  W. 

Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS   Bream's  Bnildings.  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings  Chancery  Lane.  E.V.—slatHntay.  January  2, 1909. 
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LITERARY     MEN,     GENERAL     READERS,    ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of."  —  CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 
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RICE    OURPENCE. 
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V.     Yearly  Subscription,  20».  6d.  pott  free. 


Telephones  :   (STRAND)  CENTRAL  1515.      (PICCADILLY)  MAYFAIR  3601. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.      Codes  :   UNICODE  and  A.  B.  C.,  Fifth  Edition. 

MESSRS.    HENRY    SOTHERAN    &    CO. 

would  point  out  that  they  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  buy  for  cash 
large  or  small  collections  of  Books  (as  well  as  Prints  and  Autograph 
MSS.),  or  to  value  the  same  for  Probate,  or  for  Fire  Insurance  if,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  Library  has  not  yet  been  insured. 

It  often  happens  that  in  old  country  houses  there  are  Books  which 
have  lain  for  years  unused  and  unappreciated,  but  which  might  yet  be 
—from  a  commercial  point  of  view  —  of  value  and  importance. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN  are  ready  to  send  experienced  buyers  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  view  such  Books,  and  to  give  the  best  advice 
respecting  them  ;  and  any  purchases  they  might  make  would  be  removed 
without  any  trouble  or  expense  to  the  sellers. 

They  will  also  be  glad  to  be  consulted  with  regard  to  the 
re-binding  or  repairing  of  such  Books  in  the  Library  as  may  now  be 
in  a  dilapidated  state  through  age,  and  to  furnish  estimates  for  such 
work.  Indeed  in  connexion  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  a  Private 
Library  they  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  referred  to. 

140,   STRAND,   LONDON,   W.C. 
37,       PICCADILLY,       W. 

Founded     in     1816     in     Little    Tower    Street,     City. 
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A     HISTORY      OF     HODDESDON 
IN  HERTFORDSHIRE. 
By    J.     A.     TREGELLES. 

Boards,  5s.  net ;  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  with  Coloured  Maps,  "is.  6d.  net. 
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JOHN    OWEN    THE    EPIGRAMMATIST. 

IN  his  '  History  of  Warwick  School '  Mr. 
A.  F.  Leach  bestows  several  pages  (124  seqq.) 
on  the  master  whom  he  not  unnaturally 
describes  as  "  the  most  distinguished  person 
who  ever  held  that  office,"  John  Owen 
the  epigrammatist.  We  are  told  that  Owen 
was  thirteen  years  of  age  in  1577,  when  he 
was  given  a  scholarship  at  Winchester,  so 
that  he  must  have  been  born  in  1564  or 
1563.*  His  birth  has  usually  been  assigned 
to  about  1560.  It  is  of  interest  to  learn 
that  ""  the  education  at  Winchester  was 
largely  devoted  to  the  production  of  Latin 
epigrams,"  and  that  Owen's  head  master 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  time  at 
school,  Hugh  Lloyd,  had  himself  been  under 
the  Latin  epigrammatist  Christopher  John- 
son. One  is  surprised,  however,  to  find 
Mr.  Leach  describing  Archbishop  Williams 
as  Owen's  uncle  (p.  133),  a  statement  in 
support  of  which  no  evidence  is  offered. 
The  term  cognatus,  it  is  true,  is  applied  by 
Owen  both  to  Williams  and  to  Williams's 
cousin  Owen  Gwyn,  Master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  (see  Ep.  iii.  166,  iv.  89, 
x.  45,  and  10  S.  ii.  146,  where  I  showed  that 
there  was  an  error  in  the  '  D.N.B.') ;  but 


Mr.  Leach's  inference  is  supported  by  the  pedi- 
i  by  Mr    H.  R.  Hughes  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  xvi. 

177,  to  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Davies  has  kindly  directed 

my  attention. 


gree 


the^  Lord  Keeper,  whom  Owen  addresses 
as  "  ingeniose  iuvenis,"  was  his  "  nephew's  " 
junior  by  eighteen  years  or  so. 

Some  of  Mr.  Leach's  remarks  on  Owen's 
epigrams  call  for  correction  or  supplement. 
When  quoting  from  Camden's  '  Annals ' 
the  lines  written  to  honour  Sir  Francis 
Drake  by  Owen  while  still  a  scholar  at 
Winchester,  Mr.  Leach  omits  to  state  that 
the  lines  which  Camden  gives  (p.  327, 
ed.  1639)  as  two  separate  compositions 
appear  in  Owen  (ii.  39)  as  a  single  epigram, 
the  couplet  "  Plus  ultra,"  &c.,  which  precedes 
in  Camden,  being  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  quatrain.  Further,  the  sixth  line ;_  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Leach  as 

Atque  polus  de  te  discet  uterque  loqui 
So  it  appears  in  Owen,  but  Camden  (loc.  cit.) 
has 

Sol  nescit  comitis  non  memor  esse  sui. 
Some  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.    Leach  cites  from   Gent's  English 
translation  of  the  '  Annales.' 

Again,  Mr.  Leach  says  that  Camden 
"  quotes  a  number  of  them,  headed  by  those 
of  Owen."  But  besides  the  lines  claimed 
by  Owen,  Camden  gives  only  a  single 

1*1*1  *-"  •* 

distich. 

Mr.  Leach  writes  that  Queen  Elizabeth's 
visit  to  Drake's  ship  at  Deptford  was  in 
November,  1580.  It  was  in  April,  1581. 
The  words  "  where  its  carkasse  is  yet  to  be 
seen,"  quoted  from  the  third  edition  of 
Gent's  translation  as  evidence,  apparently, 
that  the  ship  was  there  in  1685,  are,  after 
all,  a  translation  of  Camden's  own  words 
"  ubi  ejus  cadaver  adhuc  cernitur." 
In  mentioning  Owen's  famous  lines, 
An  Petrus  fuerit  Roniae,  sub  judice  lis  est 

Simonem  Romse  nemo  fuisse  negat, 
it   might   have   been  added   that   a  similar 
idea   is   found   in  an   epigram    of    Euricius 
Cordus  (i.  79,  ed.  1517  ;  i.  62,  ed.  1520):— 
Prima  Simon  Petrus  fidei  fundamina  iecit 

Christicolasque  novus  dux  fuit  inter  oves. 
At  superas  postquam  Petrus  migravit  in  arces, 

Hoc  subiit  solus  niunus  ubique  Simon, 
Hei  mihi,  quam  tenuis  grex  est  pastore  sub  illo, 
Quam  gracili  rarum  tergore  vellus  habet ! 

At  10  S.  ix.  284  a  close  resemblance  was 
pointed  out  between  another  epigram  of 
Cordus  and  one  of  Owen.  Such  resemblances 
are  not  unfrequent  in  modern  Latin  verse, 
and  may  at  times  be  no  more  than  unde- 
signed coincidences,  the  same  theme  being 
common  to  more  than  one  writer.  Other 
epigrammatists  were  indebted  in  turn  to 
Owen.* 


*  His  closest  imitator  was  H.  Harder.    See  '  Deli- 
tise  Poetarum  Danorum '  (1693),  vol.  ii. 
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Bernhard  Bauhusius's 

Omnia  si  laudas  mea,  Branti,  caecus  amore  os  : 
Omnia  si  culpas,  csecus  es  invidia  (ii.  26) 

at  once  recalls  Owen,  i.  2  : — 
Qui  legis  ista,  tuam  rej)rehendo,  si  mea  laudaa 

Omnia,  stultitiam  ;  si  nihil  invidiam. 
The    second    of    Cabillavus's    '  Epigram- 
mata  Selecta,' 

Nox  cfc  Dies. 

Mille  oculos  gerit  ilia,  Cyclops  hie  errat :  at  uno 
Plus  oculo  hio  cernit ;  luscus  an  Argus  erit  ? 

resembles  Owen,  i.  82  : — 

Sit;  nox  centoeulo  quamvis  oculatior  Argo  ; 
Plus  uno  cernit  lumine  lusca  dies. 

Owen's  lines  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (ii.  29), 

Qui  scribenda  facit,  scribitve  legenda  beatus,  &c., 
are  singled  out  by  Mr.  Leach  as  worthy  of 
their  subject.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  for  thought  and  expression  Owen  is 
here  largely  indebted  to  the  younger  Pliny 
(Ep.  vi.  16,  3).  The  metre  is  not  beyond 
reproach. 

Unless  the  reader  is  alert  in  recognizing 
Owen's  countless  reminiscences  of  other 
authors,  the  epigrams  are  not  likely  to  be 
properly  appreciated.  In  i.  6,  3-4  (addressed 
to  Thomas  Neville,  son  of  the  poet's 
patroness), 

Qui  puerum  laudat,  Spem,  non  reni  laudat  in  illo, 
Non  spes  ingenium,  Res  probat  ipsa  tuum, 

we  have  plainly  a  recollection  of  the  words 
of  Cicero  quoted  by  Servius  on  '^En.,'  vii. 
877,  "  causa  difficilis  laudare  puerum,  non 
enim  res  laudanda  sed  spes  est."  Misled 
by  the  faulty  punctuation  that  appears  in 
some  editions,  Owen's  German  translator, 
Valentine  Lobern,  1653,  has  here  written 
nonsense. 

After  recording  the  inscription  on  Owen's 
monument  in  Old  St.  Paul's, 
Parva  tibi  statua  est,  quia  parva  statura,  supellex 
Parva,  £c. 

Mr.  Leach  observes  that  Owen  would  not 
have  tolerated  parva  statura  from  a  fifth- 
form  boy.  This  criticism  argues  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Latin 
versification.  The  rule  about  not  retaining 
a  short  vowel  before  sc,  sp,  st,  however 
familiar  to  the  modern  schoolboy,  was 
neglected  by  Owen.  Heinous  false  quan- 
tities can  be  collected  from  him,  and  what 
was  Owen's  practice  was  the  practice  of 
other  versifiers  of  his  day.  To  see  what  a 
Student  of  Christ  Church  was  then  capable 
of,  one  need  only  turn  to  the  Latin  verses 
prefixed  by  Burton  to  the  third  and  following 
editions  of  his  '  Melancholy.' 

EDWAUD  BENSLY. 
University  College,  Aberystwyth. 


THE  MANORS  OF  NEYTE,  EYBURYr 

AND    HYDE. 
(Concluded  from  10  S.  x.  463.) 

THE  first  part  of  this  note  had  in  view 
the  original  great  manor  of  Eia  with  its  three 
reputed  divisions,  Neyte,  Eybury,  and  Hyde, 
and  treated  specially  of  the  situation  of 
Neyte  Manor  House  ;  the  second  part  was 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Manor  House  r 
and  in  this,  the  third  part,  I  would  refer  to 
the  limits  of  the  three  divisions  or  manors, 
noting  also  the  particulars  gathered  in  rela- 
tion to  Eybury  and  Hyde. 

The  site  of  Neyte  Manor  House  being, 
as  I  hope,  no  longer  questionable,  we  have 
now  to  inquire  as  to  the  land  attached  which 
constituted  the  manor  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  term.  I  will  answer  at  once  that, 
as  the  result  of  study,  my  finding  is  that 
although  there  were  some  fields  attached  to 
the  house  in  the  time  of  the  abbots,  and  cer- 
tainly a  considerable  extent  of  land  when, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  monastery,. 
Neyte  became  a  tenanted  farm,  this  land 
did  not  lie  in  or  make  the  manor.  In  fact, 
the  manor  of  Neyte,  so  called,  simply  lay 
— in  the  words  of  the  Abbot's  grant  or 
surrender,  and  the  Act  which  embodies  it 
— "  within  the  compass  of  the  moat,"  an- 
area  perhaps  of  two  acres.  Housings,  build- 
ings, yards,  gardens,  orchards,  fishing,  &c.,. 
were  contained  within  the  enclosure  ; 
but  no  lands  beyond  are  indicated  as  per- 
taining to  the  manor.  I  am  aware  that  this 
conclusion  as  to  the  very  limited  extent  of 
Neyte  manor  will  appear  heterodox  in  view 
of  the  prevalent  conception  of  its  having  been 
a  substantial  division  of  the  original  great 
manor  of  Eia  ;  but  I  hope  to  prove  it. 

The  grant  proceeds  to  specify  "  over 
against  the  same  site"  a  close  called  "the 
Twenty  Acres,"  and  a  meadow  called 
"  Abbot's  Meadow,"  with  a  piece  of  ground 
called  Cawsey  Hall  (properly  Haw,  i.e.  Cause- 
way Haw),  in  all  thirteen  acres.  These 
certainly  adjoined  and  were  attached  to  the 
manor  house.  But  the  next  item  was  far 
from  it,  arid  far  eastward  of  the  Eye  brook, 
the  east  boundary  of  Eia,  viz.,  "  a  meadow 
next  the  Horseferry  over  against  Lambeth." 
Then  follow  indefinitely  "thirty-two  acres  of 
arable  land  in  divers  places,"  meadow  in 
Thames  Mede,  and  land  near  the  Eye  ; 
these  might  have  gone  with  Neyte,  but  they 
are  items  in  a  promiscuous  list,  which  goes 
on  to  include  land  in  Charing  Cross  Field, 
"  The  Lamb  "  in  King  Street,  Westminster, 
the  advowson  of  the  church  at  Chelsea,  and 
the  manor  and  church  advowson  of  Totyng- 
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ton  (=Teddington,  v.  Newcourt's  '  Reper- 
torium').  Next  we  have  the  manor  of 
Hyde  with  demesne  lands  and  tenements, 
the  manor  of  Eybury  with  lands,  and  after 
much  peregrination,  sometimes  near  Neyte, 
sometimes  remote,  the  list  terminates  with 
three  closes  at  East  Greenwich  !*  It  is  im- 
possible in  this  list  to  distinguish  parcels  that 
might  have  constituted  a  manor  of  Neyte. 

But  it  is  true  that  there  are  several 
mentions  of  Neyte  as  a  manor  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  That  king,  as  has  been 
shown,  had  Neyte  in  1320,  and  possibly 
earlier,  as  a  cattle  depot.  The  bailiff  re- 
siding there  designated  it  in  his  accounts 
as  the  King's  manor ;  in  1325,  however, 
the  King  gave  an  acknowledgment  that  it 
was  by  the  will  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
that  he  held  "  the  manors  of  Eybury  and 
Neyte  "  ;  here  the  two  are  conjoined,  the 
cattle-sheds  probably  being  at  Neyte,  the 
manor  house  ;  the  pasturage  in  Eybury, 
the  containing  manor.  The  status  is  also 
evident  in  another  writing  preserved,  viz., 
the  release,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  III., 
of  "  the  manor  of  Eybury  (Neyte  House 
certainly  contained),  which  his  father  had 
held  of  the  Abbot."  Also  it  will  be  noticed 
that  at  the  time  of  the  release  it  was  "  at 
Eybury "  that  were  found  60  cows,  500 
sheep,  and  a  pigeon-house,  although  nomin- 
ally the  depot  had  been  at  Neyte.  f 

The  ultimate  and  perhaps  clearest  proof  that 
Neyte  manor  was  no  more  than  a  moated 
enclosure  in  Eybury  lies  in  a  document 
at  the  Record  Office  found  for  me  by  Mr. 
Salisbury  (whose  valuable  assistance  ] 
cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge),  .viz.,  a 
lease  of  the  manor  of  Eybury,  dated  10 
Henry  VIII.  (1519),  and  granted  by  Abbot 
John  (Islip)  to  Richard  Whash.  By  this 
lease  were  excluded  "  the  close  called  le 
Twenty  Acres,  lying  opposite  the  manor 
of  Neyte  on  the  south,  and  the  Abbot's 
Meadow  on  the  east  side  of  same,  with  a 
pasture  called  Cawseyhau."  The  term  was 
32  years,  the  annual  payment  21Z.  ;  fue" 
was  to  be  cut  and  carried  from  woods  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  six  loads  of  hay 
to  be  reaped  and  carried  into  the  manor 
of  le  Neyte  ;  and  the  tenant  had  also  the 
obligation  of  transporting  the  goods  of  the 
Abbot  from  this  manor  house  to  any  other. 


*  For  all  this,  "in  recompence  and  consideration 
thereof,"  the  King  granted  the  Priory  of  Hurlej 
in  Berkshire  and  the  possessions  thereof. 

t  'Cartulary    of    Westminster   Abbey,'    Samue 
Bentley,  1836  (Brit,  Mus.  7709  bb.  34). 

£  Record    Office,     "K.R.    Conventual    Leases, 
No.  53. 


Now  here  the  very  fields  which  lay  imme- 
liately  beyond  the  moated  enclosure  of 
Veyte  are  shown  to  be  part  of  the  manor 
if  Eybury,  and  thus  surely  it  is  proved  that 
he  manor  of  Neyte  lay  only  "  within  the 
:ompass  of  the  moat." 

Further,  the  plan  of  1614  containing 
'  Nete  House "  is  endorsed  "  the  manor 
>f  Eybury,"  and  that  of  1675  showing  the 
-.ame  is  entitled  "  the  Lordship  of  Eburie." 
This,  perplexing  as  it  was  under  the  con- 
eption  of  Neyte  as  a  manor  with  lands, 
3  now  understood.  The  "  manoir  del 
!seyt,"  for  which,  as  we  saw,  John  of  Gaunt 
jesought  the  Abbot  as  temporary  residence 
'or  himself  and  household,  was  simply  the 
moated  manor  house  of  the  estate. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  monastery, 
when  Neyte  had  become  the  "  moated 
grange  "  of  a  tenant  farmer,  he  had  probably 
;hose  fields  always  attached  to  it,  and 
moreover  108  acres  of  Lammas  land  ;  this 
was  in  1592,  the  circumstance  presently  to  have 
'urther  reference.  The  plan  of  1723  which 
nas  had  our  attention  designates  "  the 
Twenty  Acres  "  as  "  the  Balywick  of  Neat," 
and  it  and  the  other  fields  excluded  in  the 
lease  of  1519  were  not  yet  absorbed  in  the 
Grosvenor  estate,  but  were  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Stanley.  This  bailiwick  may  perhaps 
imply  a  subordinate  division  of  the  manor 
of  Eybury,  but  whether  formed  before  or 
after  the  Grosvenor  acquisition  of  1676  is 
uncertain.  In  later  plans  the  bailiwick 
is  given  a  greater  extension,  and  as  cultiva- 
tion advanced  Neyte,  like  Bayswater,  or 
better,  like  Pimlico  its  supplanter,  from  a 
small  nucleus  spread,  as  the  "  Neat  House 
Gardens,"  over  the  area  which  naturally 
presents  itself  as  the  Neyte  manor  or  baili- 
wick. That  area  lies  between  the  Willow 
Walk  (now  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico)  and 
the  Thames,  with  the  Eye  or  Aye  brook 
(now  commemorated  in  Tachbrook  [=T' aye- 
brook]  Street)  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west 
a  certain  dyke  which  in  the  plan  of  1723 
seems  to  limit  the  bailiwick  of  Neat,  and  is 
now  covered  by  the  Brighton  Railway. 

Concerning  Eybury  the  words  of  the  Act 
are : — 

"The   manor   of   Eybury   with   all   the    lands, 

meadows,  pastures,  rents,  and  services and  two 

closes  late  parcel  of  the  farm  of  Longmore,  which 
manor  of  Eybury  with  the  said  two  closes  were  in 
the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Richard  Whasshe  "- 

doubtless  the  tenant  who  got  the  lease  seven- 
teen years  earlier.  We  hear  again  of  the 
farm  in  1592,  then  said  to  contain  430  acres 
— a  good  large  farm,  but  far  short  of  the 
acreage  of  the  manor.  The  tenant  is  again 
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•  Richard  Whasshe,  probably  son  of  the  above, 
and  complaint  was  made  of  him  to  Lord 
Burghley,  High  Steward  of  the  Queen's 
manors  of  Westminster,  that  he  had  sublet, 
and  allowed  to  be  enclosed,  land  that  had 
been  common  at  Lammastide.  Like  com- 
plaint was  at  the  same  time  made  in  respect 
of  108  acres  at  "  the  Neat,"  in  the  tenancy 
of  Linde  and  Turner.*  Here  it  may  be 
said  that  the  extent  of  Eia  south  of  the 
Knightsbridge  Road  being,  as  I  calculate, 
608  acres,  if  Ebury  Farm  contained  430 
acres,  there  remained  178  acres  which  then 
or  later  may  have  formed  the  bailiwick  of 
Neat.  Now  it  so  happens  that  this  measure- 
ment— 178  acres — corresponds  remarkably 
well  with  the  area  which,  as  above  indicated, 
appears  naturally  to  form  the  division  of 
Neyte  or  Neat. 

In  1676  Eybury,  or  the  larger  portion 
of  it,  passed  to  the  Grosvenor  family  by 
the  marriage  of  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor, 
a  young  Cheshire  baronet,  with  Mary  the 
child  heiress — she  was  but  eleven  years  old 
— of  Alexander  Davis,  who  had  died  owner 
of  Eybury  Farm  in  1665.  The  plan  of 
1675,  which  has  been  noticed,  shows  that 
then  Edward  Boynton  was  tenant,  and  we 
are  puzzled  in  reading  that  the  "  proprie- 
tress "  was  "  Mrs.  Mary  Dammison,"  who, 
if  "  Dammison  "  be  not  a  mistake  for  Davis, 
may  have  had  the  lease.  The  house  was  of 
considerable  size,  if  we  may  credit  the  little 
roughly  sketched  elevation  of  "  Lordship 
House,"  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be  of 
three  stories  ;  farm-buildings  were  grouped 
around ;  there  were  gardens  and  a  large 
orchard.  This  farmstead  lay  along  the 
"  Road  from  Chelsy  to  Goring  House," 
then  standing  where  is  now  Buckingham 
Palace.  In  the  plan  of  1723  the  place  ia 
marked  as  "  The  Manor  of  Ebury "  ;  on 
Rocque's  map  of  1746  the  name  is  "  Avery 
Farm,"  possibly  a  Frenchman's  mistake  ; 
but  both  forms,  Ebury  and  Avery,  are  yet 
found  on  the  spot.  In  Bowles's  map  of 
1787  a  row  of  houses  occupies  the  site  ; 
in  Horwood's  fine  map  of  1795  the  Chelsea 
Road  has  become  "  Belgrave  Place,"  thus 
indicating  the  spread  of  London,  while 
*'  Avery  Farm  Row  "  is  a  memento  of  passing 
rurality.  Gradually  the  Chelsea  Waterworks 
became  developed,  and  the  Canal  was 
made  to  terminate  in  a  large  basin  where 
is  now  Victoria  Railway  Station  ;  for  later 
inventions  have  hustled  aside  older  ones, 
.and  the  Brighton  Railway  has  superseded 
the  watercourse  later  known  as  the  Grosvenor 
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Canal,  a  remnant  of  which,  however,  yet 
keeps  its  course  alongside  the  iron  way. 
And  "  Jenny's  Whim  Bridge,"  the  frail 
timber  structure  which  had  carried  the  by- 
road between  Neyt  Manor  House  and  Ebury 
Farm,  has  given  place  to  the  ponderous  iron 
Ebury  Bridge,  now  spanning  both  railway 
and  canal.  Pimlico,  here  on  either  side, 
does  not  invite  residence  ;  yet  in  summer- 
time, at  least,  the  green  foliage  of  young 
trees  planted  round  the  vicarage  and  schools 
of  St.  Michael's,  Chester  Square,  which  now 
cover  the  site  of  Ebury  Farm,  relieves  the 
sterility  of  noisy  commercial  streets  ;  Ebury 
Square,  of  small  size,  close  by,  also  affords 
shady  seats  to  toilers ;  and  Avery  Farm 
Row  yet  recalls  the  past. 

The  site  of  Ebury  Farm  is  assured,  but 
who  will  define  the  limits  of  Ebury  manor 
if  a  division  of  the  original  Eia  ?*  The 
great  manor,  if  the  assumption  be  correct 
that  it  extended  northward  to  the  Oxford 
Road,  had  the  extent,  according  to  my 
computation  on  the  map,  of  1,090  acres. 
This  area  was  intersected  by  the  Knights- 
bridge  or  Brentford  Road,  482  acres  lying 
north  and  608  south.  The  southern  moiety 
was  certainly  the  manor  of  Ebury,  enclosing 
the  moated  manor  house  of  Neyte.  The 
northern  moiety  contained  the  manor  of 
Hyde,  and  the  question  arises,  Was  it  all 
Hyde  ?  It  is  the  existence  of  Hyde  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  that  Eybury  was  Eia.  It 
does  not  seem  that  topographers  have  ever 
much  troubled  themselves  about  the  limits 
of  Hyde,  and  people  generally  have  been 
content  to  consider  the  manor  identical 
with  Hyde  Park  as  far  westward  as  the 
Westbourne  stream,  now  merged  in  the 
Serpentine  ;  while  as  for  the  area  between 
Park  Lane  and  the  former  course  of  the 
Tyburn  stream,  the  hazy  impression  is 
perhaps  that  it  too  is  Ebury,  inasmuch  as 
the  Grosvenor  estate  lies — though  not  with- 
out interruption — both  south  and  north 
of  the  intersecting  road.  I  must  leave  the 
question  open,  merely  remarking  that 
manors  are  not  prone  to  cross  main  roads, 
and  that  the  shape  of  Ebury  manor  is 
decidedly  awkward  on  the  map  if  it  takes 
in  Berkeley  and  Grosvenor  Squares.  Park 
Lane  was,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  mere 

*  I  would  here  correct  the  date  1102  (10  S.  x.  321) 
as  that  of  Mandeville's  grant  of  Ese  or  Eia  to  the 
Abbey.  It  was  taken  from  Davis,  who  seems  to 
have  misinterpreted  Widmore.  The  grant  made  in 
the  time  of  Abbot  Gilbert  Crispin  was  confirmed 
by  the  Conqueror;  therefore  the  date  fell  during 
the  interval  1085-7. 
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lane  when  Hyde  manor  was  formed,  the  old 
course  of  Watling  Street  being  then  pre- 
historic, and  probably  known  only  to  the 
learned. 

Of  Hyde  as  a  manor  the  terms  of  the 
Act  are  :— 

"  The  site,  soil,  circuit,  and  procincts  of  the 
manor  of  Hyde,  with  all  the  demesne  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  meadows,  and  pastures  of  the  said 
manor,  with  all  other  profits  and  commodities  to 
the  same  pertaining,  now  in  the  tenure  of  one  John 
Arnold.'' 

The  usual  term  "  messuage "  is  not  here 
(nor  is  it  with  the  Eybury  terms),  the  tenant's 
dwelling  being  implied  in  the  tenements. 
The  one  manor  house  was  that  of  Neyte, 
the  lodge  of  the  Abbot,  lord  of  all  Eia, 
whether  or  not  divided  into  the  lesser  manors 
of  Neyte,  Eybury,  and  Hyde. 

W.    L.    RtJTTON. 


INSCRIPTIONS    IN    JERUSALEM. 

THE  following  epitaphs  and  inscriptions 
were  copied  by  me  during  a  visit  to  Jerusalem 
in  March  of  last  year.  They  are  on  monu- 
ments in  the  British  and  German  Protestant 
Cemetery,  situated  on  Mount  Sion,  to  reach 
which  you  pass  through  the  garden  of 
the  Bishop  Gobat  Schools,  beyond  the 
Jaffa  gate.  The  cemetery  appears  to  be 
in  the  charge  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
Though  now  outside  the  •walls,  it  •was  for- 
merly within  the  wall  which  enclosed  Sion 
and  Ophel.  In  the  garden  I  saw  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  corner  tower,  and  some 
remarkable  Roman  baths  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
Many  white  stone  Roman  tesserae  I  saw  on 
the  ground  also  evidenced  Roman  occupa- 
tion. 

Nos.  1-4  are  near  the  wall  between  the 
cemetery  and  the  garden,  on  the  right  of  the 
gateway  : — 

1.  Ernest  Gordon  |  Farquharson  |  Captain  R.E.  i 
Fell  asleep  in  Jesus  |  On  Easter  Tuesday,  April  1st, 
1902.  i  Aged  32.  |  In  siire  and  certain  hope. 

2.  In  loving  memory    of   |    Douglas   1   Carnegie 
Brown  '  Who  [sic]  God  took  j  to  Himself  17th  May, 
1904.  |  Aged  5  months. 

3.  [Chi-Rho     monogram.]   ]   Alice     Blyth  |  Ob. 
Feb.  xxvii.  M.DCCCXV. 

4.  In  loving  memory  |  Of  [  Mary  Maria  Jacombs  | 
Of  Birmingham,  England,  |  Who  came  as  Mission- 
ary I  to  Syria  in  1863.  !  And  entered  into  rest  |  In 
the  Mount  of  Olives  I  May  18, 1902.  [  Aged 64 years.  | 
With  Christ  |  Which  is  far  better. 

5.  In  deeply  |  Loving  Memory  of  |  Helen  Attlee  | 
Who  |  After  a  peculiarly  |  happy  Christian  life  |  in 
England    <fc_[as    C.M.S.    Missionary  |  from    1890  ' 


Ascended  |  From  the  Mt.  of  Olives 
Christ  |  Dec.  22, 1898.  !  Sorely  missed 


to  be  ]  With 
Till  the  great 


reunion  |  By  her  sorrowing  Father  |  &  many  Euro- 
pean &  |  Native  Friends. — On  the  other  side  are 
these  texts  in  Arabic  :  John  xii.  32,  1  Tim.  i.  15. 


6.  Here  lie  |  The  remains  of  \  John  C.  Whiting  j  • 
Mass.  |  Horatio  G.  Spofford,  |  &c. 

7.  In  memory  of    Ebenezer  Johnstone  Barton 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  ]  Born  at  Ecclefechan 
Dumfriesshire    20th  March,   1839.  |  Died  at  Jeru- 
salem j  2nd  December  1895.  |  He  was  engaged  |  For 
many  years  |  In  the  judicial  and  |  Executive  Depart- 
ments J  Of  the  ,  British  Government  j  In  India. —Or» 
a  granite  column  supporting  an  urn. 

8.  In  memory  of  I  James  R.  Patterson  |  Boston,. 
Mass.    U.S.A.  I  Died  |  November  30th,  1897.  |  Aged 
39  Years. — In  the  central  square,  on  the  right  hand. 

9.  In  |  Memory    of  |  Elizabeth  |  Wife  of    Rev.  | 
Simmonds  Attlee,  M.A.  !  Worn  out  by  long  years 
of  I  Unselfish  loving  labour  j  The  last  and  happiest  I 
Of  which  was  spent    On  the  Mount  of  Olives  j  She 
entered  into  rest    Feb.  4,  1892.  |  In  her  59th  year.  ! 
Blessed    they    rest   and  j  their    works   do    follow 
them.  !  She  liath  been  a  succourer  ]  Of  many  |  We 
rejoice  in  hope  j  Of  the  glory  of  God. — On  a  stone 
cross  on  a  pedestal. 

10.  In  |  Loving   Memory    of  I  J.  N.  Coral    Who 
fell  asleep  '  In  the  Lord  I  On  July  22nd,  1891.  |  Aged 
59  years  |  For  30  years  Missionary  I  To  the  Jews  in 
this  City  |  Blessed  are    ye    that    sow  :  Beside    all 
waters.     [On   the  back  is  this  inscription :]  In 
Loving  Memory  of  i  Selma  Coral  |  Born  Dec.  21st, 
1847.  i  Died  May  9th,  1894.— This  monument  is  a- 
marble  angel  on  a  stone  pedestal. 

11.  Sacred    to    the    Memory  i  Of  our   beloved  ' 
Emma. — On  a  flat  stone  within  a  border. 

12.  In  i  Loving  Memory  !  Of  |  Peter   Bercheim  i 
Born    Sept.   2,   1844.  i  Died    Oct.    24,  1885.  i  Lord. 
Thou     hast     been  [  Our     dwelling     place  I  In    all 
generations,  j  Before  the  mountains  !  Were  brought 
forth  i  Even  from  everlasting  to  1  Everlasting  Thou 
art  God.  |  Psalm  xc.  1,  2.— On  a  headstone  within  a 
border. 

13.  In  1  Loving    Memory  \  Of  \  Martha  |  Wife    of 
Peter  Bercheim  j  Born  Sept.  8,  1848.  i  Died  Feb.  5, 
1888.  |  Till  He  come.  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  26.— On  a  headstone 
within  a  border. 

14.  In  loving  memory  of  |  Eliza  I  Daughter  of  the 
late  |  Wm.  Jeaffreson,   F.R.C.S.  1  Who  died  at  the 

|  Deaconesses'  House  in  Jerusalem  i  May  23,  1890. 
Aged  57.  !  In  sure  and  certain  hope  1  Of  a  blessed 
resurrection. — On  a  stone  cross  within  a  border. 

15.  Dorothy    Forster  |  The    beloved    wife  |  of  | 
Frank  T.  Ellis  i  Jerusalem  I  Died  April  14th,  1891  | 
Aged  26  years.     They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  [ 
The  brightness  of  the  firmament  |  And  they  that 
turn  many  !  To  righteousness  as  the  stars  i  For  ever 
and  ever.     Daniel  xii.  3.— On  a  stone  cross  within  a 
border. 

DELTA. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BALTIMORE  AND  "  OLD  MORTALITY  " 
PATERSONS.  (See  4  S.  vi.  70,  187,  207,  243, 
290,  354  ;  vii.  60,  218,  264  ;  5  S.  ii.  97).- 
After  considerable  discussion  in  '  N.  &  Q.r 
a  number  of  years  ago,  it  was  pointed  out 
by  DR.  RAMAGE,  in  an  indirect  reference 
to  the  will  of  William  Patterson,  father  of 
Elizabeth  (Patterson)  Bonaparte,  that  this 
William  Patterson  had  no  direct  connexion 
with  John  Paterson.  son  of  "  Old  Mortality/' 
who  went  to  Baltimore  in  1774  or  1776. 
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In  view  of  this  discussion  and  of  assertions 
made  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  it  may  be  well  to  place  a  portion 
of  the  will  upon  record.  It  is  dated  20  Aug., 
1827  :— 

"My  family  were  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
established  religion  of  Ireland,  in  which  I  was  born 
and  brought  up  with  great  care  and  attention ;  and 
from  the  religious  impressions  which  I  there  re- 
ceived, I  am,  under  the  guidance  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence, indebted  for  my  future  conduct  and  success 
in  life.  My  father  was  a  farmer  in  the  country, 
with  a  large  family.  His  name  was  William.  My 
mother's  name  was  Elizabeth  (her  maiden  name 
was  Peoples).  They  were  both  descended  from  a 
mixture  of  English  and  Scotch  families  who  had 
settled  in  Ireland  after  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
I  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  November,  Old  Style, 
in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  at  the 
place  called  Fanat  [now  Fanad,  about  12  miles  from 
Londonderry],  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland, 
and  was  sent  by  my  family  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen years  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
brought  up  to  mercantile  pursuits,  where  I  arrived 
in  the  month  of  April,  17ti6." 

Thus  William  Patterson's  father  was 
William  (not  John)  ;  his  "  family  were  of  the 
Episcopal  Church "  (not  Presbyterian)  ; 
and  his  father's  connexion  with  Scotch 
Patterson  was  through  a  family  which  "  had 
settled  in  Ireland  after  the  Conquest." 

R.  C.  ARCHIBALD. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.L. 

THE  BRILL,  SOMERS  TOWN.— It  is  a  little 
surprising  that  no  one  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested what  appears  to  be  the  obvious  deriva- 
tion of  this  London  place-name.  Stukeley 
in  his  '  Itinerarium '  traces  the  name  to 
Burgh  Hill.  He  thought  that  he  found 
here  a  camp  of  Julius  Caesar.  But  from 
Burgh  Hill  we  should  get  Brill  (as  in  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Bucks),  not  The  Brill.  From 
Walford's  '  Old  and  New  London '  we  learn 
that  some  one,  presumably  in  despair,  has 
suggested  that  the  name  was  given  to  a 
tavern  here  by  a  lover  of  the  fish,  the  brill. 
A  correspondent  at  5  S.  ix.  146  suggested 
that  the  name  came  from  the  ship  "  The 
Brill "  which  brought  over  William  III. 
The  correspondent  was  "  getting  warm," 
.as^the  children  say  in  the  game  of  seeking 
a  hidden  object :  why  did  he  not  get  a  little 
nearer  ?  The  ship  was  named  after  a  town 
of  Holland,  known  officially  as  Brielle,  the 
popular  name  being  Den  Briel,  always  in 
English  The  Brill.  The  town  is  but  little 
known  to-day,  but  it  made  a  great  noise 
in  the  world  three  hundred  years  ago.  Its 
capture  by  "  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea "  in 
1572  was  the  first  important  incident  in  the 
struggle  between  Holland  and  Spain — a 
.struggle  in  which  Elizabeth  took  part.  In 
1585  Flushing  and  The  Brill  were  made  over 


to  England  as  security  for  the  cost  of  an 
auxiliary  force  furnished  by  England.  "The 
cautionary  towns "  remained  in  English 
possession  for  more  than  thirty  years,  being 
restored  to  the  States-General  by  James  1. 
in  1616  (Rymer,  xv.  801-2;  xvi.  786-7). 
We  may  with  great  probability  look  to  thia 
connexion,  lasting  so  long,  for  the  origin 
of  the  London  place-name.  In  what  way  ? 
Some  one  who  had  held  office  at  The  Brill 
during  the  English  occupation  may  have  built 
in  the  London  suburb  a  house  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  as  a  reminder  of  an  episode 
in  his  life.  The  tavern  shown  in  a  print 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
might  be  of  Elizabethan  date.  When  houses 
came  to  be  built  here  they  may  have  taken 
from  the  house  or  tavern  the  names  of 
Brill  Place,  Brill  Row,  Brill  Terrace,  after- 
wards known,  collectively,  as  The  Brill. 

This  is,  of  course,  mere  conjecture,  but 
it  may  indicate  the  direction  in  which  to 
look  for  the  solution  of  a  curious  problem 
in  the  topography  of  London. 

ALFRED  MARKS. 

A  POEM  ATTRIBUTED  TO  BONEFON9. — 
A  literary  problem  which  I  brought  forward 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  as  long  ago  as  1900  (9  S.  vi.  244) 
lias  lately  received  solution  elsewhere.  In 
The  American  Journal  of  Philology,  No.  114 
(April— June,  1908),  Mr.  Kirby  Flower 
Smith  contributes  an  article  '  On  the  Source 
of  Ben  Jonson's  Song,  "  Still  to  be  Neat," 
and  finally  elucidates  the  question  of  origin. 
The  Latin  poem  is  in  the  '  Anthologia 
Latina  '  ;  the  MS.  in  which  it  has  survived 
is  the  Codex  Vossianus  (Q.  86,  Ley  den). 
It  was  first  published  by  Joseph  Scaliger  in 
'  Publii  Virgilii  Maronis  Appendix,'  Lyons, 
Roville,  1572,  p.  208.  From  this,  or  from 
Pithou's  '  Epigrammata  et  Poemata  Vetera,' 
Paris,  1590,  or  from  the  versions  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  some  early  editions  of 
Petronius,  Jonson  took  it.  The  author  is 
unknown.  Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  are 
interested  in  the  question  should  consult 
Mr.  Smith's  exhaustive  and  scholarly  article. 
PERCY  SIMPSON. 

CURIOUS  HERIOTS. — In  the  Court  Rolls  of 
Curry  Rivell,  Somerset,  1348-9,  the  following 
heriots  frequently  occur :  half  a  horse, 
half  an  ox,  and  three  parts  of  a  cow.  I 
presume  the  explanation  is  that  the  tenement 
had  been  divided,  and  that  each  tenant  was 
liable  for  his  portion  of  the  ancient  due, 
which  would  be  rendered  by  a  money  pay- 
ment. There  also  occurs  as  heriot  two  acres 
of  corn,  which  I  think  is  unusual. 

NATHL.  J.  HONE. 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  THE  WOOSET." — In  '  Christmas  Notes  ' 
(10  S.  ix.  51)  mention  is  made  of  "the 
horse's  head  with  its  clapping  jaws  and  white 
sheet,  called  Mari  Llwyd  in  Wales  and  the 
Wooset  in  Wiltshire." 

I  should  be  glad  of  further  information 
regarding  the  Wooset,  or  reference  to  any 
description.  I  am  about  to  go  to  press 
with  a  booklet  on  the  Kent  Christmas 
•custom  "  The  Hoodening  Horse,"  which 
ig  of  a  like  nature  ;  but  I  am  anxious  also 
briefly  to  describe  any  similar  custom.  I 
am  acquainted  with  "  Mari  Llwyd,"  but 
the  Wooset  is  unknown  to  me. 

PERCY  MAYLAM. 
Canterbury. 

"  CHRISTMAS  PIG." — In  how  many  English 
counties  are  "  Christmas  pigs "  baked  ? 
What  kind  of  pastry  is  used  for  shaping 
the  pigs,  and  what  ingredients  form  the 
"  filling  "  ? 

I  learn  that  in  North  Lincolnshire  the 
best  kind  of  "  Christmas  pig  "  is  made  of 
pork-pie  crust  filled  with  pork-pie  meat, 
duly  seasoned  ;  but  "  mince-pie  pigs  "  are 
also  often  seen.  The  pigs  are  usually  sup- 
posed "  to  please  the  children,"  but  they  may 
be  manufactured  for  older  people,  as  "a 
bit  of  fun." 

Are  they  ever  known  in  these  days  as 
"  Yule  pigs,"  which  was  probably  their  old 
name  ?  M.  P. 

LASCAR  JARGON. — Some  time  ago  I  was 
shown  a  book  of  phrases  in  the  Lascar 
jargon,  used  by  Oriental  sailors.  I  have 
forgotten  the  title,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any 
one  can  supply  it,  or  the  author's  name,  or 
other  particulars  by  which  I  can  trace  it. 

I  fear  the  vocabulary  of  the  British  officer 
is  mainly  objurgatory.  I  have  heard  him 
say,  sarcastically,  to  the  "  little  brown 
brother,"  "  Tumhari  joru  bhej  do,"  i.e., 
"  Give  your  wife  the  job  to  do,"  also  "  Tum- 
hara  bap  jilgaya  hai,"  i.e.,  "  Your  father 
was  burnt,"  which  was  an  insult,  being 
addressed  to  a  Mohammedan,  since  it  implied 
that  he  was  a  Hindu  !  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

NYM  AND  "  HUMOUR." — I  am  timid  about 
asking  a  question  which  I  dare  say  the 
'H.E.D.,'  the  'E.D.D.,'  the  'D.N.B.,'  or 
the  best  edition  of  Chaucer  might  enable 


me  to  answer  for  myself  ;  but  this  is  Clirist- 
tnastide,  and  I  will  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  getting  somebody  else  to  work  for  me. 
What  is  the  jocosity  involved  in  Nym's 

onstant  use  of  the  word  "  humour "  in 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor '  ?  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  is  more  than  one  of  his 
speeches  from  which  the  word  is  absent, 
and  sometimes  it  comes  in  twice  or  more. 
When  he  last  opens  his  mouth  he  provokes 

"rom    Mr.     Page    the     comment :      "  '  The 

lumour   of  it,'  quoth  a'  !     Here  's  a  fellow 

'rights  English  out  of  his  wits." 
Shakespeare  himself  was  rather  fond  of 

rumour  in  its  many  senses,   and  some   of 
them    seem    to    have    originated    about    his 

ime.  ST.  SWTTHIN. 

"  PROXEGE  AND  SENAGE."  —  Appen- 
dix XXXI.  to  Dugdale's  '  History  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London'  (1658,  fo.  271) 
is  headed  '  The  state  of  the  londes  of  the 
Churche,'  and  is  expressed  to  be  extracted 
"  from  the  aforesaid  paper  Register."  Pre- 
vious references  do  not  give  any  press- mark 
for  the  Register  in  question  ;  nor  is  there 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  identical  with 
any  of  the  Registers  reported  on  in  Part  I. 
of  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Historical  MSS. 

The  first  among  the  "  certain  and  ordi- 
nary "  yearly  outgoings  set  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  "  state "  is  "  Proxege  and  Senage, 
xxxiiis.  vjd." 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  some  one  who 
knows  the  Cathedral  records  will  tell  me 
the  date  of  this  account,  and  give  the  true 
reading.  The  printed  text  abounds  in 
forms  which  are  obviously  impossible^  in 
the  English  of  any  period.  Q.  "V  . 

MRS.  OLIPHANT'S  '  NEIGHBOURS  ON  THE 
GREEN.' — I  should  be  glad  of  information 
as  to  the  persons  indicated  in  the  nine 
tales  forming  this  volume.  It  is  inscribed 
to  General  George  Chesney  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hutton,  "  who  at  the  time  these  stories  were 
written  gave  distinction  to  the  Green." 

JAS.  CURTIS,  F.S.A. 

PIERREPOINT'S  REFUGE,  ST.  JAMES'S 
STREET. — At  the  foot  of  the  lamp-post 
standing  in  the  refuge  between  the  two 
corners  of  the  top  of  St.  James's  Street 
the  above  title  is  cast  on  the  iron.  I  am 
not  certain  about  the  spelling  of  the  name. 
It  may  be  "  Pierrepont."  It  was  hidden 
by  the  surrounding  asphalt  some  years  ago. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  the  present  lamp-post 
was  new  about  ten  years  ago.  The  mscnp- 
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tion  was  a  reproduction  of  what  appeared 
on  the  former  one.  Who  was  this  Pierre- 
point  or  Pierrepont,  and  why  was  the  refuge 
called  after  him  ?  ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

'  PLATO  REDIVIVTJS.' — 1.  Who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  history  of  the 
Civil  War  whom  Mr.  Henry  Neville  mentions 
in  the  above  work  (Dialogue  II.,  near  the 
end)  as  one  who  "  was  engaged  both  in 
councils  and  arms  for  the  Parliament's 
side  "  ?  He  was  dead  in  1681,  his  executors 
being  then  unwilling  to  publish  the  history 
until  a  longer  time  had  elapsed  from  the 
events  which  it  treated. 

2.  Who  is  referred  to  as  a  very  considerable 
gentleman, 

"  both  for  birth,  parts,  and  estate,  who,  peing  a 
member  of  the  Parliament  that  was  called  in  1640, 
continued  all  the  war  with  them,  and  by  his  wisdom 
and  eloquence  (which  were  both  very  great)  pro- 
moted very  much  their  affairs "  (end  of 
Dialogue  III.)  ? 

He  afterwards  refused  all  public  office, 
and  declined  to  give  any  advice  in  public 
matters.  Can  he  be  identified  with  any 
leading  reformer  of  1640-50  ? 

H.  C.  FANSHAWE. 
72,  Philbeach  Gardens,  S.W. 

GABLICK  :  ONIONS  FOB  PTJBIFYING  WATEB. 
— I  find  in  a  writer  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  following  :  "  Garlick 
indeed  with  us  is  called  the  Countryman's 
Treacle."  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
refer  me  to  the  original  use  of  this  expression, 
or  to  the  use  of  onions  as  a  means  for  purify- 
ing water  so  foul  as  to  be  undrinkable. 

EMEBITUS. 

ISINGLASS  USED  IN  WINDOWS. — A  writer 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  refers 
to  the  use  of  isinglass  in  windows,  in  place 
of  glass,  in  Western  India.  I  cannot  find 
in  the  ordinary  books  of  reference  any  account 
of  such  use  of  this  material.  Can  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help  me  ?  EMEBITUS. 

CONINGSBY  :  FEBBY. — Can  any  one  throw 
light  upon  the  relationship  between  these 
families  ?  Sir  Humphry  Coningsby,  Justice 
K.B.,  married  (1)  Alice  Fer(e)by,  the  mother 
of  his  children ;  (2)  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Christopher  Moresby,  and 
widow  of  (?  James)  Pickering,  died  5  Oct., 
1523,  Inq.  P.M.  17  Hen.  VIII.  ;  (3)  Isabel, 
parentage  not  known.  In  the  Herts  Visita- 
tion pedigree  (Harl.  Soc.  vol.  xxii.  p.  45) 
his  first  wife  is  described  only  as  "  daughter 
and  heiress  of .  .  .  .Fereby  "  ;  elsewhere  (e.g., 
Robinson,  '  Mansions  of  Herefordshire,' 


p.  148)  her  father  is  described  as  "  of  co. 
Lincoln."  The  arms  quartered  by  the 
Coningsbys  for  Fereby  were  Sable,  a  fesse 
ermine  between  three  goats'  heads  erased 
argent,  which  are  those  of  the  Ferbys  of 
Paul's  Cray  Hill,  and  suggest  that  the  first 
wife  was  of  Kent.  Thomas  Fereby,  who 
was  joined  with  Humphry  Coningsby  in  a 
fine  of  lands,  &c.,  in  Rugge  in  1501-2,  and 
with  Humphry  Coningsby  and  Anne  his 
wife  in  a  fine  of  lands,  &c.,  in  Aldenham, 
in  1507  (Brigg,  '  Herts  Genealogist,'  vol.  L 
pp.  6,  9),  probably  belonged  to  the  Paul's 
Cray  family,  which  was  connected  with 
Aldenham  by  the  marriage,  in  an  earlier 
generation,  of  John  Penn  of  that  place 
with  Alice,  daughter  of  John  Ferby  of  Paul's 
Cray. 

The  Ferby  pedigree  in  the  Kent  Visitation 
of  1619  (Harl.  Soc.  vol.  xlii.  p.  161)  makes 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  a  Thomas  Ferby  of  Paul's 

Cray,  daughter  of  " Conesby,  justiciarn 

in  banco."  This  seems  to  be  an  error,  as 
there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  daughter  in  the 
long  will  of  Sir  Humphry  Coningsby,  proved 
P.C.C.  (29  Hogan)  1535,  or  in  the  Coningsby 
pedigrees :  it  probably  represents  an  in- 
accurate tradition  of  the  real  relationship 
between  the  two  families.  CANTIANTTS. 

EDWABD  BABNABD. — He  was  head  master 
of  Eton  1754-64,  when  he  became  Provost. 
The  '  D.N.B.'  does  not  mention  his  marriage, 
which  is  thus  entered  in  the  parish  registers 
of  Richmond,  Surrey  : — 

"1760.  Edward  Barnard,  D.D.,  a  bachelor,  of 
Eton,  Bucks,  and  Susanna  Haggatt,  spinr,  ot 
Richmond:  licence,  by  Thos.  Barnard,  Minister. 
Witnesses  N.  Haggatt,  El.  Parish." 
In  the  "Allegation"  his  age  is  given  as 
forty-three,  and  hers  as  twenty-two. 

Was  the  officiating  minister  the  same 
Thomas  Barnard  who  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  KiUaloe  and  Kilfenora  in  1780- 
(vide'  D.N.B.')  ? 

ALBERT  A.  BABKAS,  Librarian. 

Richmond. 

GEORGE  PBIOB,  WATCHMAKEB. — William 
John  Bankes,  in  a  note  in  the  'Narrative 
of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Giovanni 
Finati,'  London,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  385,  writes 
that  "  throughout  the  East  no  watch  is  in 
any  esteem  that  has  not  the  name  of  George 
Prior  upon  it,  though  no  such  maker  now 
exists  in  reality."  Where  and  when  did 
this  George  Prior  carry  on  business  1  and 
had  he  any  special  repute  as  a  watchmaker 
at  home  ?  Why  were  his  watches  in  such 
esteem  in  the  East  ? 

FBEDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 
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"  CLASKET." — I  should  be  grateful  for 
information  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
word  ''  Clasket "  as  used  in  Clasketgate, 
a  thoroughfare  of  Lincoln.  The  gate-house 
which  formerly  stood  there  was,  it  is  thought, 
of  Norman  origin,  and  it  was  in  the  Clasket 
Gate-House  that  some  of  the  Knights 
Templars  were  imprisoned.  LTNDIMP. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

1.  One  smile  can  glorify  a  day, 

One  word  true  hope  impart, 
The  least  disciple  need  not  say 
There  are  no  alms  to  give  away 

If  love  be  in  the  heart. 

2.  O  Christ,  how  beautiful  Thou  art ! 
Mine  eye  is  overcome  with  light : 
'Tis  we  are  dead,  not  Thou. 

A.  J.  DAVY. 
Torquay. 

RICHARD  THOMPSON,  SURGEON  R.N. — 
I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  for  information 
relative  to  the  career  of  this  naval  officer, 
particularly  the  place  and  date  of  his  death. 
He  was  living  circa  1780-1800.  Perhaps 
possessors  of  old  Navy  Lists  will  kindly 
help.  Were  there  any  contemporary 
Thompsons  with  the  same  Christian  name 
in  the  Navy  ?  F.  N.  C. 

VILLAGE  NAMES  FEMININE. — When  two 
villages  of  the  same  name  lie  near  together 
they  are  frequently  distinguished  by  the 
suffix  Magna  or  Parva.  Why  the  feminine 
gender  ?  The  Latin  vicus  and  pagus  are 
masculine.  Is  the  reference  to  urbs,  which 
is  feminine  ?  T.  M.  W. 

CROSS    AT    HlGHAM-ON-THE-HlLL. At    the 

time  of  publication  we  had  given  to  us 
The  Leicestershire  Architectural  Society's 
Journal,  vol.  ix.  part  i.,  because  it  contained 
an  account  of  a  wooden  cross  that  had  been 
found  buried  under  a  mound  in  a  field  at 
Higham-on-the-Hill  in  that  county.  The 
tenant  of  the  farm  was  desirous  of  moving 
this  hillock  to  fill  up  a  pit  in  another  part 
of  the  farm.  He  was  therefore  requested 
by  the  rector  to  observe  with  care  anything 
of  interest  that  might  be  found  during  the 
work.  He  was  careful  to  do  so,  and  soon 
reported  that  he  had  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  earthwork  two  pieces  of  wood  in  the 
form  of  a  cross — the  longer  measuring  about 
18  ft.,  the  cross-piece  about  2  ft.  shorter. 
Both  were  believed  to  be  oak.  They 
were  much  decayed.  The  cross-piece,  it 
would  seem,  had  not  been  fastened  to  the 
stem,  but  merely  laid  across  it.  The  stem 
was  pierced  with  three  oblong  openings, 
and  there  were  also  two  in  the  cross-piece. 


It  was  lying  east  and  west,  which  seems 
to  indicate,  but  not  to  prove  with  absolute 
certainty,  that  it  was  buried  in  Christian 
times.  Careful  search  was  made  for  any 
trace  of  metal,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
found.  The  mound  was  8  ft.  high,  and  about 
60ft.,  in  diameter.  The  tenant  and  others 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  composed  of 
the  same  kind  of  soil  as  the  other  part  of  the 
field. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  object  for  which  this  cross 
was  made  and  why  it  was  buried.  Is  it 
likely  that  it  may  be  a  survival  from  pre- 
Christian  times  ?  This,  in  our  opinion, 
is  extremely  improbable.  Can  it  be  a 
Christian  cross  of  very  early  time,  buried 
in  a  heathen  mound  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling it  to  the  faith  ?  or  may  it  be  a  cross 
— perhaps  deemed  miraculous — which  was 
hidden  in  the  hill  to  preserve  it  from  destruc- 
tion when  the  ornaments  and  other  trea- 
sures were  removed  from  the  churches  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  ? 
Each  of  these  interpretations  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  no  one  of  them  is,  to  our  minds, 
entirely  satisfactory.  N.  M.  &  A. 

BUTTON  SEAMAN,  CITY  COMPTROLLER.— 
Button  Seaman  purchased  on  11  June,  1740, 
for  4,000?.,  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the 
City  of  London.  By  his  wife  Elizabeth 
he  had  an  only  son,  Button,  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Rotherby  Hall,  Leicestershire. 
I  desire  to  ascertain  the  maiden  name  of 
the  Comptroller's  wife.  She  was  buried 
at  Rotherby  on  3  April,  1786. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

THOMAS  HAGGERSTON  ARNOTT. — I  shall 
be  glad  if  any  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  give 
me  information  concerning  the  family  of 
Thomas  Arnott  of  Sunderland,  whose  son 
Thomas  Haggerston  Arnott  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  master  mariner  in  1819.  Thomas 
Arnott,  sen.,  is  believed  to  have  married 
a  member  of  the  ancient  Burham  family  of 

Haggerston.  GEOVW-  J*11^' 

Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

BRITTEN. — What  was  the  situation  of  this 
East  London  burial-ground  ?  MEDICULUS. 

CHANTREY  AND  OLIVER,  MINIATURISTS.— 
Is  anything  known  of  two  miniature  por- 
trait-artists, Chantrey  and  Oliver,  about 
1790-1800  ?  Oliver  probably  contmu 
further  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Both 
were  in  London;  but  Oliver  came  of  a 
Shropshire  family.  E.  M.  BEECHEY. 

Milverton,  Somerset. 
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PHILLIS    WHEATLEY    AND    HER 

POEMS. 
(10  S.  x.  385.) 

WHILE  the  notice  of  Phillis  Wheatley 
in  The  Knickerbocker,  referred  to  by  MB. 
THORNTON,  may  be  correct  in  its  general 
outlines,  it  is  incorrect  in  its  details.  Thus 
it  was  not  "in  1770,"  but  on  18  Aug.,  1771, 
that  Phillis  "  was  baptized  and  received 
into  the  church  "  (H.  A.  Hill's  '  History  of 
the  Old  South  Church,'  ii.  102).  And  MB. 
THOBNTON  is  much  astray  in  stating  that 
the  editio  princeps  of  her  poems  is  that  pub- 
lished by  J.  James  at  Philadelphia  in  1787. 

"  Proposals  For  Printing  by  Subscription,  A 
Collection  of  Poems,  wrote  at  several  times,  and 
upon  various  occasions,  by  Phillis,  a  Negro  Girl, 
from  the  Strength  of  her  own  Genius,  it  being  but 
&  few  Years  since  she  came  to  this  Town  an 
uncultivated  Barbarian  from  Africa." 

were  printed  in  The  Censor  (a  Boston  maga- 
zine) of  29  Feb.,  1772.  This  edition  was 
aparently  never  published.  On  8  May, 
1773,  Phillis  sailed  from  Boston  to  London, 
and  reached  Boston  again  on  13  September. 
Her  efforts  to  publish  her  poems,  unsuccessful 
in  Boston  in  1772,  met  with  success  in  London 
in  1773  ;  and  no  doubt  the  editio  princeps 
of  her  collected  poems  is 

"  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  Religious  and  Moral. 
By  Phillis  Wheatley,  Negro  Servant  to  Mr.  John 
Wheatley,  of  Boston,  in  New  England.  London  : 
Printed  for  A.  Bell,  Bookseller,  Aldgate  ;  and  sold 
Messrs  Cox  and  Berry,  King-Street,  Boston. 


This  contained  an  engraved  portrait  of 
Phillis,  "  Published  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament,  Sepf  1st  1773  by  Archd  Bell, 
Bookseller  N°  8  near  the  Saracens  Head 
Aldgate."  Phillis  took  with  her  to  London 
a  "  Letter  sent  by  the  Author's  Master  to 
the  Publisher,"  and  an  attestation  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems  signed  by  some 
of  the  best-known  men  then  living  in  Boston, 
including  Governor  Hutchinson,  Lieut.  - 
Governor  Oliver,  John  Hancock  (afterwards 
Governor),  James  Bowdoin  (afterwards 
Governor),  and  seven  clergymen.  The 
former  was  printed  in  '  Some  Account  of 
Phillis,  a  Learned  Negro  Girl,'  in  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1773  (xliii. 
226)  ;  the  latter  was  placed  on  exhibition 
by  the  London  bookseller  ;  and  both  were 
printed  in  the  '  Poems.'  A  review  of  the 
Poems  '  appeared  in  The  London  Magazine 
for  September,  1773  (xlii.  456). 

The    London   edition   was    advertised   for 
sale  by  Cox  &  Berry  in  The  Boston  Gazette 


of  24  Jan.,  1774,  and  was  reprinted  in  Phila- 
delphia by  J.  Crukshank  in  1786  ;  so  that 
the  Philadelphia  edition  of  1787,  called 
by  MB.  THOBNTON  the  editio  princeps,  was 
at  least  the  third  edition.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  publication  of  another  work 
was  contemplated  in  1779.  The  Evening 
Post  (Boston)  of  30  Oct.,  1779,  contained 

"Proposals,  For  Printing,  By  Subscription,  A 
Volume  of  Poems  and  Letters,  On  Various  Subjects, 
Dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Esq. ;  One  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  Court  of  France,  By  Phillis 
Peters." 

This  work,  which  was  to  contain  thirty- 
three  poems  and  thirteen  letters,  apparently 
never  saw  the  light. 

But  while  the  1773  edition  was  the  editio 
princeps  of  her  collected  poems,  single 
poems  had  been  published  before,  and  were 
published  after,  that  date.  '  An  Elegiac 
Poem,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield,'  was  separately  printed 
(in  two  or  more  editions)  in  1770,  and  was 
included  in  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton's 
'  Heaven  the  Residence  of  the  Saints,'  a 
sermon  on  the  same  topic,  reprinted  at 
London  in  1771  ;  '  Farewell  to  America, 
To  Mrs.  S.  W.'  (no  doubt  her  mistress,  Mrs. 
Wheatley),  was  printed  in  The  Boston  Post- 
Boy  of  10  May,  1773  ;  a  letter  and  a  poem 
addressed  to  Washington  were  printed  in 
The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  for  April,  1776 
(ii.  193)  ;  '  An  Elegy,  sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  that  great  Divine,  the  Reverend  and 
Learned  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,'  was  printed 
in  1784  ;  while  '  Liberty  and  Peace,  a  Poem,' 
was  also  printed  in  1784,  the  year  of  Phillis's 
death.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  portion  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Samson  Occom, 
the  Indian,  was  printed,  "as  a  Specimen 
of  her  Ingenuity,"  in  The  Boston  Evening 
Post  of  24  March,  1774 ;  the  publication 
of  thirteen  letters  was  contemplated  in 
1779  ;  and  seven  letters  (written  between 
1772  and  1779)  were  printed  by  the  late 
Charles  Deane — one  of  the  most  learned  of 
Massachusetts  historians — in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for 
November,  1863  (vii.  267-78).  The  originals 
of  five  of  the  last  letters  are  now  owned 
by  that  society,  and  I  have  just  examined 
them. 

Hence  for  fifteen  years — from  1770  to 
1784 — Phillis  was  in  the  eye  of  the  public  ; 
and  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  I  find 
her  alluded  to  (between  1772  and  1784)  as 
"the  extraordinary  poetical  Genius,"  "the 
extraordinary  Poet,"  "  the  extraordinary 
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Xegro  Poet  (or  poetess),"  "  the  surpris- 
ing African  poetess,"  "  the  famous  Phillis 
Wheatley,"  &c.,  not  to  mention  "  her  cele- 
brated miscellaneous  poems."  In  the  face 
of  this  absolutely  overwhelming  mass  of 
contemporary  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems,  MB.  THOBNTON 
raises  for  the  first  time  (so  far  as  the  pre- 
sent writer  is  aware)  the  question  of  their 
genuineness,  and  asserts  that  "  the  internal 
evidence  stamps  them  as  a  literary  fraud." 
"Is  it  credible,"  he  asks,  "  except  to  a 
*  Judseus  Apella,'  that  a  full-blooded  negro 
child,  in  less  than  twelve  years,  could  acquire 
such  a  knack  of  versifying,  and  so  much 
classical  knowledge,  and  classical  instinct 
too,  as  is  here  displayed  ?  "  This  argument, 
like  that  of  the  so-called  Baconians,  fails 
to  carry  conviction.  ALBEBT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 


SPEAKEBS  OP  THE  HOUSE  or  COMMONS 
(10  S.  x.  489).— G.  H.  S.  will  find  a  complete 
list  of  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons 
"  from  the  earliest  authentic  records  of 
Parliament  "  (1260)  at  pp.  247-51  of 
Haydn's  '  Book  of  Dignities,'  continued 
to  the  present  tune  (1890)  by  Horace 
Ockerby,  published  by  W.  H.  Allen.  This 
list  gives,  besides  the  dates  of  the  tenure 
of  office,  the  constituency  by  which  each 
Speaker  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  list  given  in  Haydn  ends  in  1886  with 
the  election,  for  the  third  time,  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
{now  Viscount)  Peel.  It  can  be  completed 
to  date  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of 
Viscount  Selby  (Mr.  William  Court  Gully, 
M.P.  for  Carlisle  1886  to  1905),  Speaker 
1895  to  1905,  and  of  the  Right  Hon.  James 
William  Lowther,  M.P.  for  the  Penrith 
division  of  Cumberland,  elected  Speaker  in 
June,  1905,  whose  impartiality,  dignity, 
and  sense  of  humour  make  everybody  who 
is  under  his  sway  hope  that  he  may  establish 
a  record  for  the  long  duration  in  his  person 
of  the  exalted  office  which  he  fills. 

L.  A.  W. 

Dublin. 

A  list  of  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  dates  of  appointment,  appears 
under  '  Speaker,  The,'  in  '  The  Dictionary 
of  English  History,'  edited  by  Sidney  J. 
Low  and  F.  S.  Pulling,  and  published  by 
Cassell  &  Co.  in  1889.  For  other  infor- 
mation respecting  the  holders  of  the  office 
G.  H.  S.  could  not  do  better  than  consult 
the  '  D.N.B.'  JOHN  COLES,  Jun. 

Frome. 


G.  H.  S.  will  find  a  list  of  the  Speakers  from 
1660  on  p.  159  of  '  Whitaker's  Almanack ' 
for  1909.  F.  HOWABD  COLLINS. 

Haydn's  '  Dictionary  of  Dates '  gives  a 
list  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons 
since  1789.  This  work  also  states  that 
Peter  de  Montford  was  the  first  Speaker, 
45  Henry  III.,  and  gives  other  information. 
R.  VATJGHAN  GOWEB. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
G.  H.  S.  a  work  entitled  '  Parliament,  Past 
and  Present,'  by  Arnold  Wright  and  Philip 
Smith,  which  I  have  often  found  very 
useful.  It  was  published  only  a  year  or  so 
ago  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  In  it 
will  be  found  much  interesting  matter  on  the 
subject  asked  about.  The  index  is  full,  and 
in  it  is  given  a  list  of  over  sixty  holders  of 
this  office,  besides  references  to  many  pages 
of  the  book  where  things  connected  with  the 
Speakership  are  mentioned. 

W.  E.  HABLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

THE  TYBUBN  (10  S.  x.  341,  430,  494).— I 
have  refrained  from  saying  anything  on 
this  subject  hitherto,  on  account  of  its 
difficulty.  I  was  also  wholly  puzzled  to 
imagine  how  the  proposed  derivation  from 
the  A.-S.  tweo-  could  be  sustained.  There 
are  two  fatal  objections  to  this.  'The  first 
is  that  the  w  would  not  be  lost  ;  and 
secondly,  even  if  it  could  be,  it  would  give 
a  modern  Teeburn,  and  not  Tyburn  at  all. 

The   last    article    says   that    "the   elision 
of  the  letter  w  in  tweo  presents  no^  difficulty, 
because  "  two  is  pronounced  too."     But  the 
cases  are  not  parallel :  the  w  in  tw  (or  other 
combinations)  is  never  lost  unless  the  sour 
of  o  or  u  follows.     But  the  sound  of  eo  had 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  o  or  u  about  it. 
This  is  why  the  old  form  Twiford  remains 
Twiford  still ;   it  never  became  Tiford,  nor  i 
ever  likely  to  pass  into  such  a  form, 
explained  more  than  a  hundred  instances  ot 
the  loss  of  w  in  the   Cambridge  Phil.  hoc. 
Trans.,  vol.  v.  part  5. 

If  one  is  reduced  to  guessing,  it  would 
easy  to  suggest  that,  after  all,  Tyburn  might 
be  derived  from  Tye  and  Burn,  on  the  same 
principle  that  beef-eater  was  found,  after  all, 
to  be  derived  from  beef  and  eater.     A.tye  11 
the  regular  Essex,  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Sussex 
word  for  a  croft  or  enclosure,  and  is  ever 
applied    to    an    extensive    common    pasture 
or     common;      see     the     'English    Dialect 
Dictionary.'        The    etymology    is    simple 
enough,    viz.,    from   the    verb    to   tie,    A.-& 
tlgan  •    and  it   must   be   remembered   that 
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tlgan  was  itself  derived  (with  the  usual 
vowel-mutation)  from  the  sb.  teag-,  nom. 
teah,  a  tie,  band,  also  an  enclosure  or  pad- 
dock ;  which  was  itself  derived  from  teah,  the 
second  grade  of  the  root-verb  teohan,  which 
is  cognate  with  the  G.  Ziehen  and  the  well- 
known  Lat.  ducere.  Indeed,  the  sb.  teah 
sometimes  appears  as  tlh,  with  the  mutated 
vowel,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  Bosworth  and 
Toller's  '  Dictionary.'  Toller  quotes  from 
Thorpe's  '  Diplomatarium,'  p.  467,  the 
following  :  "  clausulam  quam  Angli  dicunt 
teage,  que  pertinet  ad  predictam  mansionem." 
And  I  have  myself  noticed  the  compound 
tlg-wella,  i.e.  Tye-well,  in  a  list  of  boundaries, 
in  Birch's  '  Cart.  Saxon.,'  iii.  223.  Cf.  cet 
Tlgan,  i.e.  at  Tye  (Thorpe,  '  Dipl.,'  pp.  507, 
523),  with  reference  to  Essex. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

In  the  eighteenth-century  Catholic  regis- 
ters of  Crondon  Park,  Essex,  to  appear  in 
the  Catholic  Record  Society's  sixth  volume, 
there  are  some  varied  spellings  of  a  place- 
name  which  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cologan,  the 
priest  at  Stock,  says  may  be  Margaretting 
or  Margaretting-Tye,  the  word  tye  being 
equivalent  to  "  common  "  locally. 

JOSEPH  S.  HANSOM. 

No  one  has  as  yet  mentioned  that  a  place 
called  Ty"burn  near  Micklegate  Bar,  whence 
"  York  o'erlooked  the  town  of  York  "  after 
the  battle  of  Wakefield,  was  the  spot  of 
execution  in  former  times.  Here  was 
hanged  the  famous  Dick  Turpin,  whose  irons 
are  yet  preserved  at  York  Castle. 

What  the  derivation  of  the  name  may  be, 
or  how  it  was  assigned  at  York,  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  I  remember  that  an  old  friend  of  mine 
erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  the  place  of 
execution  of  Adam  Sedbergh,  Sedbar,  or 
Sedbury,  who  suffered  in  1537  for  his  share 
in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  This  idea  was 
effectually  disproved  by  the  carving  in  the 
Tower  of  London  which  the  abbot  left  by 
way  of  epitaph  before  suffering  capital 
punishment  at  the  well-known  Tyburn  near 
London.  JOHN  PICKFOKD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  CURIOUS  HOUSE,  GREENWICH  (10  S. 
x.  469). — Where  was  this  house  situated  ? 
To  one  who  has  known  the  town  for  many 
years,  and  studied  its  history,  the  query  is 
a  puzzler.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Smithers, 
whose  name  is  not  unknown  to  the  pages  of 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  and  whose  knowledge  of  Green- 
wich extends  back  to  the  forties,  agrees  with 
me  in  saying  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take as  to  the  locality.  The  description 


does  not  tally  with  any  known  house, 
especially  a  residence  of  the  few  mayors  who 
have  worn  the  robes  of  Greenwich. 

AYEAHR. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
x.  510). — Is  this  the  passage  that  Lucis 
wishes  to  find  ? 

What  dire  offence  from  am'rous  causes  springs, 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing. 

Pope,  '  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  Canto  I.  1-3. 

Erasmus  in  his  '  Adagia  '  under  '  Originis  * 
has  "  Ex  minimis  initiis  maxima." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Is  Lucis  perhaps  thinking  of  the  first 
line  of  Pope's  '  Rape  of  the  Lock  '  ? 

What  dire  offence  from  am'rous  causes  springs — 
a  line  which  Tennyson  hated.        T.  M.  W. 

Compare  Claudian  '  In  Rufinum,'  ii.  49  : — 
Ehen,  quam  brevibus  pereunt  ingentia  fatis. 
JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 
[Other  correspondents  also  refer  to  Pope.  ] 

HAWKINS  FAMILY  AND  ARMS  (10  x.  S. 
389,  472). — If  your  correspondents  will 
refer  to  Burke' s  '  Colonial  Gentry  '  under  the 
heading  Smith  of  Kyogle  or  Gordon  Brook, 
I  forget  which,  they  will  find  some  authentic 
information  on  the  Hawkins  family.  Of 
the  members  of  this  family  there  are  still 
extant  some  letters  of  the  dates  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Hawkins,  besides  a  pastel  portrait 
believed  to  be  of  the  Serjeant. 

H.  S.  SMITH-REWSE. 

ADRIAN  SCROPE  (10  S.  x.  469),  the  Regi- 
cide, who  was  executed  at  Charing  Cross, 
17  Oct.,  1660,  was  most  certainly  not  buried 
22  years  later  at  "  Sonning,  Herts  "  (if  such 
a  place  exists)  ;  neither  does  the  name  occur 
in  the  copious  extracts  from  the  registers 
of  Sonning,  Berks,  in  Col.  Chester's  collec- 
tion. The  name  Adrian  was  a  very  common 
one  in  the  family.  "  Adrian,  son  of  Raphe 
Scroope,  Gent.,"  was  bap.  21  Sept.,  1589,  at 
Ruscombe,  Berks.  Sir  Adrian  Scrope  of 
Cockerington,  co.  Lincoln,  who  died  10  Dec., 
1623,  a  brother  of  the  said  Raphe,  was  father 
of  Adrian  Scrope,  living  1642,  the  father  of 
another  Adrian  Scrope,  born  shortly  after 
1622.  The  above-named  Sir  Adrian  Scrope 
was,  by  his  son  Sir  Gervase  Scrope,  grand- 
father of  another  Sir  Adrian  Scrope,  K.B., 
who  died  in  or  shortly  before  Sept.,  1667. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  Adrian  Scrope,  of 
Hambleden,  Bucks,  died  1577  (uncle  to  Sir 
Adrian  Scrope  first  mentioned),  who,  by 
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his  son  Robert  Scrope,  was  father  of  Adrian 
Scrope  the  Regicide,  first  above-named,  who 
Avas  bapt.  12  Jan.,  1600/1,  atLewknor,  Oxon. 
See  an  elaborate  pedigree  in  Foster's 
'  Pedigrees  of  Yorkshire  Families,'  vol.  iii. 
1874,  and  Maddison's  '  Lincolnshire  Pedi- 
grees '  (Harl.  Soc.,  vol.  Iii.).  See  also  9  S.  v. 
495  and  vi.  54.  G.  E.  C. 

The  Adrian  Scrope  referred  to  by  the 
querist  was  perhaps  Sir  Adrian  Scrope, 
made  a  K.C.B.  by  Charles  II.  at  his  Corona- 
tion in  1661.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

.  [MB.  A.  R.  BAYLEY  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

"COMETHER"  (10  S.  x.  469).— German 
Kummet  is  a  (borrowed)  Slavonic  form  of  the 
corresponding  Teutonic  word  which  we 
know  as  "  hame,"  "  hames  "  :  the  form  is 
by  no  means  universal  in  German  dialects, 
and  is  not  known  to  have  spread.  A  native 
origin  for  "  comether  "  is  surely  less  forced 
and  more  forcible.  H.  P.  L. 

NEW  ZEALAND  FOSSIL  SHELLS  (10  S.  x. 
489). — The  shells  referred  to  by  MB.  JAMES 
PL  ATT  are  by  no  means  fossil.  The  "  eyes  " 
are,  as  he  states,  the  opercula  of  a  kind  of 
shellfish  commonly  met  with  on  the  sea- 
shore in  many  parts  of  New  Zealand,  and 
in  my  schooldays  I  often  cut  them  off  and 
collected  them.  A  larger  kind  is  imported 
from  the  more  tropical  Pacific  Islands.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  fossil  "  eyes," 
but  they  are  occasionally  washed  up  on 
the  beach,  when  the  green  has  usually 
changed  to  a  tawny  yellow. 

W.  R.  B.  PRIDEAUX. 

This  title  rather  reminds  one  of  Mr. 
Punch's  picture  in  which  the  governess  was 
reproving  her  pupil  for  speaking  of  black- 
beetles,  "  as  they  were  not  beetles  and  not 
black."  Similarly  the  operculum  or  "  eye- 
stone  "  referred  to  does  not  come  from 
(though  it  may  easily  find  its  way  to)  New 
Zealand,  is  certainly  not  a  shell,  and  I  doubt 
its  being  a  fossil.  I  had  a  largish  number 
of  them  brought  to  me  years  ago  by  a  sailor 
brother  who  had  been  to  the  South  Sea 
islands — Viti  Levu  or  Levuka,  notably 
My  recollection  (possibly  at  fault)  is  that 
he  had  gathered  the  eye-stones  himself 
quite  likely  he  caught  the  shellfish  as  he  die 
other  curious  fish,  in  the  coral  pools.  Thai 
the  operculum  is  not  a  fossil  is,  I  think 
pretty  obvious  from  its  appearance  :  on 
one  side  white  and  shell-like,  on  the  other 
brightly  coloured,  polished,  and  unscratched 
DOUGLAS  OWEN. 


ERNISIUS  :  A  PROPER  NAME  (10  S.  x. 
388,  471). — MR.  TRICE  MARTIN'S  note  seems 
onclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
name  Ernisius.  Unless  my  memory  de- 
ceives me,  it  is  in  Wright's  '  Courthand  * 
hat  the  suggestion  is  made  (under  query) 
;hat  Ernest  is  the  equivalent  of  Ernisius  ; 
;here  seems  now  a  general  agreement  that 
;his  is  incorrect,  and  the  translation  will 
doubtless  not  appear  in  succeeding  Patent 
Roll  Calendars. 

The  particular  Nevill  was  certainly 
Eervey.  The  REV.  EDMUND  NEVILL  sends 
me  the  following  from  Salisbury  Charters, 
XCIX.  Lib.  Evid.  C.  479,  A.D.  1215  :  "Hugo 
Crassus  filius  Hervei  de  Nevill."  This  is 
the  man  called  Hervesius  in  the  Durinton 
Rolls.  His  descendant  is  called  Ervisiu» 
in  the  Quo  Warranto  Rolls,  No.  4,  and  with- 
out absolute  evidence  I  cannot  believe  there 
was  more  than  the  one  name  in  this  family. 

MR.  ELLIS' s  list  is  not  evidence,  as  I  under- 
stand his  instances  to  be  taken  from  the 
printed  charters,  &c.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Domesday  instance  of  Erneis. 
It  seems  probable,  in  the  face  of  MR.  MAR- 
TIN'S exact  evidence,  that  there  was  a  name 
Erneis,  and  that  MR.  ELLIS' s  examples 
are  correctly  so  given  ;  but  the  late  instances 
are  to  my  mind  a  little  suspicious,  and  sugges- 
tive of  the  Elizabethan  herald. 

"  Ernisius  "  has  a  good  start,  but  I  think 
what  I  have  said  shows  that  in  all  cases 
the  name  requires  careful  authentication. 
The  suggested  connexion  with  Anjou  seems 
possible.  Perhaps  some  French  authority 
can  help  us  to  the  root  and  modern  form  of 
the  name.  RALPH  NEVILL,  F.S.A. 

Castle  Hill,  Guildford. 

The  Erneys  were  an  ancient  Chester 
family  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  and  married  into  the  family 
of  Norris  of  Speke  (Lanes).  The  name  occurs 
as  Hernisius  in  charters,  and  as  Erney, 
Herneys,  and  Ernay.  See  vols.  ii.  and  x. 
(N.S.)  Chester  Arch.  Soc.  ;  vol.  ii.  Hist. 
Soc.  of  Lanes  and  Cheshire  ;  and  Cal.  of 
Cheshire  Recog.  Rolls.  R.  S.  B. 

PHILIP  STUBBS,  AUTHOR  OF  'THE  ANA- 
TOMY OF  ABUSES'  (10  S.  x.  308).— MR. 
BELLE  WES' s  query  is  very  similar  to  one  of 
mine  (5  S.  vii.  87,  495)  thirty  years  ago. 
So  far  as  I  know,  not  much  fresh  light  has 
been  thrown  on  Stubbs's  life  in  the  interval. 
I  was  specially  anxious  to  learn  if  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  "which  had  hitherto 
escaped  notice,  but  were  worth  preserving," 
promised  in  1849  by  Mr.  James  Purcell 
Reardon  in  the  old  '  Shakespeare  Society 
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Papers,'  vol.  iv.  had  ever  been  published. 
This  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  Dr. 
Furnivall  in  his  Forewords  to  his  edition  of 
'  The  Anatomy '  discusses  the  question  of 
the  author's  family,  and  discredits  Wood's 
account.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  get  over 
the  fact  that  Philip  Stubbs,  vintner,  of  St. 
Andrew's  Undershaf t,  evidently  believed  that 
he  was  of  the  same  family,  and  apparently 
told  Wood  so  ;  and  the  latter  may  possibly 
have  used  the  word  "  descendant  "  loosely 
in  the  sense  of  "  relative."  There  are  two 
Philips  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Kentish  family 
(Archceologia  Cantiana,  vol.  xviii.  209)  before 
the  vintner's  time,  but  neither  looks  like  the 
author. 

In  1879  I  chanced  on  a  bond,  dated 
July,  1586,  executed  by  "  Philip  Stubbes 
of  Benefield  in  Northampton,  generosus," 
to  "  William  Stubbes,  of  Ratcliffe  in 
Middlesex,  generosus "  ;  it  relates  to  a 
messuage  in  Congleton,  Cheshire,  which 
Philip  grants  to  William  for  ever.  The 
author  in  'The  Anatomy'  (Part  I.) 
speaks  of  knowing  a  man  "  for  a  dozen  or 
sixteene  yeares  togither "  in  Congleton, 
and  this  may  furnish  a  possible  link  between 
the  two  names.  The  late  Bishop  Stubbs 
made  some  searches  in  the  Congleton  records, 
but  found  nothing  to  the  point.  None  has 
been  made  at  Benefield,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
As  to  any  relationship  between  John 
Stubbs,  "  Scseva,"  author  of  '  A  Discoverie 
of  a  Gaping  Gulf,'  &c.,  and  the  author  of 
*  The  Anatomy,'  it  is  significant  that  in  1719 
Dr.  Wolf  ran  Stubbs,  grandson  of  "  Scseva," 
by  his  will  left  the  reversion  of  his  three 
manors  in  Norfolk  to  the  Rev.  Philip  Stubbs, 
then  Rector  of  St.  James,  Garlickhithe, 
London,  who  was  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  Philip  Stubbs  the  vintner.  Had  there 
been  no  relationship  between  the  families, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  testator's 
making  this  disposition  of  his  estate.  But 
what  the  connexion  was  is  now  unknown. 

H.  STUBBS. 
Dan  by,  Ballyshannon 

EDWARD  YOUNG,  AUTHOR  OF  '  NIGHT 
THOUGHTS'  (10  S.  x.  490).— The  Rev.  John 
Mitford,  who  wrote  the  memoir  attached  to 
the  '  Poetical  Works  of  Edward  Young,' 
2  vols.,  1896  (Aldine  series),  says  (p.  x)  : 
"  On  the  23rd  April,  1714,  he  took  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law,  and  his  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  10th  of  June,  1719."  He 
makes  no  mention  of  the  LL.D.  degree  having 
been  conferred  on  Young. 

W.  B.  GEBISH. 
Bishop's  Stortford. 


In  a  memoir  prefixed  to  my  copy  of  the 
above  work  it  is  stated  that  Young  was  in 
1708  nominated  to  a  law-fellowship  at  All 
Souls,  and  that  in  1714  "he  took  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law,  and  his  Doctor's 
Degree  on  10  June,  1719."  On  the  title- 
page,  however,  he  is  styled  LL.D.  No  doubt 
considerable  laxity  obtained  in  the  use  of 
the  two  styles.  H.  P.  L. 

According  to  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Young 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  '  Night  Thoughts' 
printed  in  1807,  he  possessed  both  degrees. 
On  the  title-page,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  memoir,  he  is  described  as  LL.D.,  and 
further  on  in  the  latter  it  is  stated  that  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  in  1714,  and 
D.C.L.  in  1719. 

Dr.  James  Dugdale  in  his  '  British  Tra- 
veller '  (who  was  LL.D.  himself)  gives  the 
whole  of  Young's  epitaph  in  Latin,  beginning 
"M.  S.  Optimi  parentes  Edwardi  Young, 

LL.D."  J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

[MB.  A.  R.  BAYLKY  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

"  WANEY  "  TIMBER  (10  S.  x.  490).— Waney 
simply  means  "  defective,"  from  the  sb.  wane, 
"  diminution."  When  the  moon  is  on  the 
wane,  it  might  have  been  called  wany, 
though  this  use  is  not  actually  recorded. 

The  word  is  duly  explained  in  the  right 
book,  viz.,  in  the  'English  Dialect  Diction- 
ary,' vol.  vi.  p.  377.  It  is  only  applied 
to  wood  or  timber,  and  expresses  a  certain 
kind  of  deficiency.  The  explanation  is 
given  thus  : — 

"  Wane,  a  natural  unevenness  of  the  edges  of 
boards.  Hence  waney,  (1)  tapering,  irregular, 
having  an  imperfect  edge,  gen.  used  of  wood  ;  (2)  of 
wood ;  having  the  grain  separated  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  partially  unsound." 
Six  illustrative  examples  are  given,  which 
should  be  considered. 

I  lately  met  with  an  example  of  "  wany  " 
bundles  of  faggots,  i.e.,  bundles  in  which 
several  of  the  sticks  were  deficient  in  length, 
so  that  the  ends  were  uneven,  instead  of 
being  flush.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

The  word  "  timber  "  is  in  the  query  used 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  logs  or  baulks  : 
"  waney  timber "  is  that  which  is  only 
partially  squared,  and  has  consequently 
rounded  corners  which  are  arcs  of  the 
original  rough  circumference  of  the  tree. 

The  term  "  shake "  indicates  a  crack 
proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the  tree. 

W.  ROBERTS  CROW. 

In  the  timber  trade  the  definition  "waney" 
implies  not  quite  square  in  section,  i.e. 
minus  the  corners.  Some  round  logs  have 
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their  four  outside  slabs  sawn  off,  but  instead 
of  sufficient  wood  being  removed  to  render 
them  a  true  square,  a  portion  of  the  original 
tree  is  seen  at  each  corner.  That  is  waney 
timber. 

A  waney  plank  or  board  has  a  natural 
splay  upon  one  or  both  edges,  hence  it  is 
•wider  on  one  face  than  upon  the  other. 
';  Plank  "  and  "  board  "  are  not  synony- 
mous terms.  To  be  correctly  defined,  the 
former  must  be  over  If  in.  thick,  and  not 
less  than  10  in.  wide.  A  "  board  "  is 
smaller  —  less  than  2  in.  thick,  and  more 
than  5  in.  wide.  HARRY  HEJIS. 

When  a  timber  intended  to  be  square  is 
sawn  out  from  a  round  log  that  is  too  small, 
the  result  is  a  timber  with  a  wane  at  each 
corner.  Engineers  specify,  for  instance, 
that  railway  sleepers  must  be  perfectly 
square,  except  a  wane  of  one  inch  at  the  two 
corners  of  one  of  the  broad  sides. 

L.  L.  K. 

'The  word  will  be  found  in  Cassell's 
'  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary.'  The  date  of 
this  volume  is  1889.  Q.  V. 

[Other  correspondents  also  thanked  for  replies.] 

BANDY  LEG  WALK  (10  S.  x.  390,  438).— 
The  following  instance  is  earlier  than  those 
given  at  the  second  reference  :  — 

'•  Bandy  leg  walk,  in  Maid  lane,  Southwork,  near 
Gravel  lane."  —  'A  jNew  View  of  London,'  1708  (by 
Hatton),  p.  4. 

In  the  same  book  (p.  34)  is  the  following  :  — 

"  Gravel  lane  in  Southwork,  betn  the  Upper 
ground  (near  the  Falcon  Stairs)  Nly,and  Dirty  lane 
by  St.  George's  fields  Sly,  and  from  P.  C.  [St.  Paul's 
Cathedral)  Sd,  800  Yds.'" 

In  Mason  and  Payne's  reprint  of  a  map 
called  '  A  Survey  of  London,  made  in  the 
Year  1745,'  Bandy  Leg  Walk  extends 
further  south  than  does  the  present  Guilford 
Street,  i.e.,  as  far  as  Mint  Street. 

Is  the  suggestion  too  fanciful  that  Bandy 
Leg  Lane  was  so  called  because  it  and  that 
part  of  Gravel  Lane  south  of  Maid  Lane 
(Maiden  Lane  in  the  1745  map)  are  shaped 
like  a  pair  of  bandy  legs,  or  that  Bandy  Leg 
Lane  alone  took  its  name  from  its  bent 
shape  ?  At  their  north  ends  they  are  about 
165  yards  apart  ;  at  Duke  Street  (now,  I 
think,  Union  Street)  about  350  ;  and  at  their 
south  ends  they  approach  each  other  pretty 
closely,  their  curves  being  about  equal. 
ROBERT 


Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  '  Survey,'  vol.  ii. 
.  28  (6th  ed.),  under  the  heading  of 
t.  Saviour's,  South  wark,  describes  Maiden 


Lane  as  beginning  at  Deadman's  Place,  and 
running  westward  into  Gravel  Lane,  which 
begins  at  the  Falcon  and  runs  "  northwards  " 
(rectiiis  southward)  into  St.  George's  Fields. 
In  this  Maiden  Lane,  it  goes  on  to  state,  is 
Fountain  Alley,  falling  into  Castle  Street ; 
and  "  more  towards  Gravel-lane  is  Bandy- 
leg-walk,  a  large  Thoroughfare  into  the 
Park  amongst  Gardens,  passing  through 
Queen-street  into  Bennet's-rents." 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  Walk  is  also 
described  in  a' little  volume  in  the  Grenville 
Library  at  the  B.M.  (No.  15,947)  entitled 
'  A  New  View  of  London  ;  or,  An  Ample 
Account  of  that  City,'  printed  for  R.  Chis- 
well  and  others  in  1703. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

In  '  Catholic  London  a  Century  Ago,'  by 
Canon  Bernard  Ward  (1905),  this  thorough- 
fare is  thus  referred  to  : — 

"  This  mission  [St.  George's  Fields]  was  first 
begun  in  1798,  in  the  room  of  a  house  in  an  alley 
close  to  the  Borough  known  by  the  curious  name  of 
Bandy  Leg  Walk,  where  Little  Guilford  Street 
now  is  ;  this  was  commonly  known  as  the  Borough 
Chapel."— P.  110. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

This  street  is  mentioned  as  one  of  twenty- 
nine  principal  thoroughfares  contained  in 
Bridge  Ward  Without,  in  Don  ^  Manoel 
Gonzales's  account  of  London  in  his  '  Voyage 
to  Great  Britain,'  and  first  printed  in  the 
Harleian  collection  in  1745.  The  account 
seems  mainly  to  relate  to  a  period  before 
1724.  Stoney  Street,  Deadman's  Place, 
Gravel  Lane,  Dirty  Lane,  Crucifix  Lane, 
Five-Foot  Lane,  and  Long  Lane  are  some 
of  the  other  streets  mentioned. 

W.  P.  D.  S. 

SHOREDITCH  FAMILY  (10  S.  x.  369,  455).— 
Some  useful  matter  anent  this  old  Middlesex 
family  may  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Calen- 
dar of  Husting  Wills,'  and  also  in  the  several 
volumes  of  Letter-Books,  edited  by  Dr. 
Sharpe,  and  published  by  the  Corporation 
of  London.  W.  D.  PINK. 

THE  GUARD  ALOFT  (10  S.  x.  487).— It  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  supple- 
menting ST.  S  WITHIN' s  note  concerning  the 
discomforts  and  hardships  suffered  by  the 
guards  of  passenger  trains  sixty  years  ago. 
Those  men  were  originally  perched  outside 
a  quota  of  carriages  on  every  train,  in  order 
to  assist  in  keeping  a  look-out,  and  to  apply 
the  hand-brakes  if  anything  went  wrong, 
either  on  their  own  responsibility,  or  on 
receiving  instructions,  conveyed  by  a  code 
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of  whistles  from  the  enginemen.  Most 
companies  supplied  them  with  a  pilot  cloak 
and  goggles,  as  they  ran  serious  risks  of 
being  blinded  by  the  sparks  and  pieces  of 
coke  emitted  by  the  engine — fiery  particles 
which  also  constantly  set  fire  to  the  pasT 
sengers'  luggage  carried  on  the  roofs  of  the 
vehicles. 

The  next  refinement  was  to  provide 
brake-vans  for  storing  the  luggage,  and  to 
make  the  guard  ride  inside.  In  order  that 
he  might  still  keep  a  look-out  along  the  top 
of  the  train,  the  roof  of  those  vans  was 
furnished  with  a  raised  glass-hutch.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  the  fusion  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  and  North  London  Railways 
is  announced.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  North  London  trains  consists  of  the 
retention  of  the  raised  guard's  look-outs 
of  olden  days,  which  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with  now  on  any  other  railway.  The  Great 
Western  was  one  of  the  first  railway  com- 
panies (if  not  the  first)  to  introduce  regular 
brake-vans.  In  October,  1847,  however, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  speed  of  the 
broad-gauge  express  trains,  the  directors 
considered  an  additional  precaution  necessary, 
so  an  iron  box  was  provided  at  the  end  of  the 
engine  tender  for  a  "  travelling  carriage 
porter,"  whose  duty  was  to  keep  a  steady 
and  vigilant  look-out  on  both  sides  and 
along  the  top  of  the  train,  so  that  in  case  of 
any  accident  to  any  of  the  carriages,  or  of 
any  signal  from  the  guards  or  passengers, 
or  any  apparently  sufficient  cause  that 
might  come  to  his  observation,  he  could 
at  once  communicate  with  the  engineman, 
and,  if  necessary,  stop  the  train. 

Of  course,  the  lot  of  the  "  travelling 
porter,"  seated  in  a  snug  shelter,  with  his 
back  to  the  engine,  and  deriving  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth  from  the  proximity  of 
the  engine,  was  far  happier  than  that  of  the 
"  guard  aloft." 

The  narrow-gauge  exponents,  however, 
at  once  claimed  this  innovation  on  the  part  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  as  a  confession 
of  weakness  regarding  the  safety  of  the 
broad-gauge  trains,  while  they  refused  to 
own  that  the  "  Man  in  the  Iron  Coffin,"  as 
they  nicknamed  him,  was  better  protected 
than  the  wretched  guard  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  carriage  on  the  narrow-gauge 
trains. 

The  "  travelling  porters,"  who  were  picked 
men,  and  who  received  25s.  a  week,  were 
not  withdrawn  until  many  years  later,  when 
an  efficient  system  of  communication  between 
the  guards  and  the  enginemen  had  been 
evolved.  The  beautiful  models  of  broad 


jauge  locomotives  to  be  seen  at  the  principal 
Jreat  Western  stations,  where  they  are 
smployed  to  collect  money  for  railway 
Charities,  are  invariably  equipped  with  the 
ran  sentry-box  at  the  end  of  the  tender. 

H.  G.  ARCHER. 

On  freight  trains  in  the  United  States  it  is 
a  regular  custom  for  guards  to  be  stationed, 
on  the  roofs  of  covered  luggage  wagons  ;  but. 
although  I  have  seen  them  perched  in  that 
apparently  perilous  position  hundreds  of 
imes,  I  have  never  noticed  any  wearing  masks 
or  goggles  such  as  ST.  SWITHIN  mentions. 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

"SHIBBOLETH"  (10  S.  x.  408). — Another 
listorical  instance  is  the  legend  that  some 
authors  on  Frisian  history  attach  to  the 
defeat  of  the  army  of  William  IV.,  Count  of 
Holland,  Sealand,  Hengau,  &c.,  near  Sta- 
voren  (1345).  The  Frisians,  aware  of  the- 
difficulty  a  Hollander  had  in  speaking  their 
language,  compelled  all  who  were  escaping 
to  pronounce  their  own  sentence  by  speaking 
.he  following  lines  : — 

Butter,  bry,  yn  greane  tchease 
Hwa  that  net  sizze  kan 
Is  nin  uprjuchte  Fries. 

That  test  had  promptly  the  desired  effect. 

A.  M.  CRAMER. 
Amsterdam. 

CHARLES  CROCKER,  POET  (10  S.  x.  489). — 
According  to  the  autobiographical  details 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his- 
poems,  Charles  Crocker  was  born  in  Chi- 
chester  on  22  June,  1797.  I  have  been  told 
that  his  parents  were  then  living  in  the 
street  called  Little  London,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew.  He  was  educated,  he  says, 
at  the  Grey  Coat  School,  of  which  there  is 
now  no  trace,  but  of  which  Hay  ( '  Hist,  of 
Chichester,'  p.  392)  says  :  "  There  is  also  a 
charity  school,  for  cloathing  and  educating 
twenty-two  poor  boys,  whose  uniform  is 
grey  ;  and  twenty-two  poor  girls  in  blue." 

Crocker  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
and  worked  as  such  for  many  years.  He 
was  for  a  time  employed  by  Mason,  the 
printer  and  publisher.  In  1845  he  was 
appointed  sexton  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
subsequently  received  in  addition  the  office 
of  Bishop's  verger,  a  capacity  in  which  I 
knew  him  well.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
daughter  by  his  first  wife  married  a  green- 
grocer named  Benford,  who  subsequently 
settled  down  as  a  publican  at  Compton.  By 
his  second  wife  he  had  a  daughter  Mary,  who 
died  unmarried,  and  a  son  Charles  W. 
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Crocker,  whom  I  also  knew  well.  This  son, 
who  was  a  botanist,  had  been  employed  at 
Kew ;  but,  his  health  breaking  down,  he 
•came  back  to  Chichester,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  sexton  of  the  Cathedral.  He  was, 
I  think,  consumptive,  and  he  died  in  1868. 
I  do  not  remember  much  about  his  family, 
but  know  that  he  had  a  daughter  who 
married  her  cousin  Benford,  son  of  the 
elder  daughter,  mentioned  above.  They  are 
living  in  London  now. 

Of  course  Crocker's  poems  are  of  varying 
merit,  and  many  different  opinions  have 
been  passed  on  them.  It  has  always  been 
reported  that  Southey  declared  that  '  The 
"Sonnet  to  the  British  Oak '  contained 
one  of  the  finest  ideas  in  such  poetry,  viz., 
that  the  Druids  worshipped  the  oak  from 
a  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  part  it  was 
to  play  in  the  making  of  British  naval 
supremacy.  I  do  not  know  whether  F.  K.  P. 
is  speaking  sarcastically  when  he  calls 
Crocker  of  equal  merit  with  "  the  Silkworm 
Hay  ley "  of  Peter  Pindar.  The  poem 
alluded  to,  'The  Ode  to  Kingley  Vale,' 
whatever  its  merits,  has  had  what  I  consider 
a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  nomenclature 
of  that  wonderfully  beautiful  coombe  of  the 
South  Downs.  Up  to  the  publication  of 
that  poem  it  was  always  known  as  "Kingley 
Bottom,"  but  after  that  it  was  considered 
more  genteel  to  adopt  the  poet's  name.  The 
fact  that  it  was  not  a  vale  or  valley  at  all, 
and  that  it  was  a  true  Sussex  "  bottom," 
had  no  effect  whatever,  and  now  only  a  few 
know  the  place  by  its  true  name.  The  first 
•edition  of  Crocker's  collected  poems  was 
published  in  1830,  the  second  in  1834,  and 
the  last  in  1860,  one  year  before  his  death. 

E.  E.  STREET. 

In  the  Sussex  Collection  of  the  Brighton 
Public  Library  is  a  volume  of  Crocker's 
poems,  entitled  '  The  Vale  of  Obscurity,  the 
Lavant,  and  other  Poems,'  Chichester,  1830. 

In  February,  1861,  the  spire  of  Chichester 
Cathedral  fell,  and  Mark  Antony  Lower's 
'  Worthies  of  Sussex,'  1865,  says  that  "  the 
fall  of  Chichester  spire  killed  but  one  man, 
and  that  man  was  Charles  Crocker."  He 
died  on  6  Oct.,  1861,  at  Chichester,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Subdeanery  Churchyard  of 
that  city.  The  two  books  I  have  quoted 
may  be  seen  in  the  Reference  Department 
here.  A.  CECIL  PIPER. 

Brighton  Public  Library. 

SCOTTISH  -is  AND  -ES  IN  PROPER  NAMES 

<10  S.  x.  486). — Regarding  the  name  Forbes 

a  word  may  be  added  to  what  is  said  at  the 

'  above    reference.     In    Scotland    it    used    to 


be  generally  pronounced  as  a  word  of  two 
syllables,   after    the  manner   illustrated  by 
Scott  when  alluding  as  follows  (in  the  intro- 
duction to   '  Marmion,'    Canto   IV.)   to   the 
death  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  the  biographer 
of  Beattie  who  wrote  '  The  Minstrel '  : — 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  the  Minstrel's  shade  ; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold. 

In  certain  districts  of  the  country  this  was 
the  only  pronunciation  heard  till  well  into 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Schoolmates  of  my  own,  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished in  the  army  and  in  commerce, 
were  all  "  For-bes  "  to  their  fellows,  and  are 
still  such  when  reference  is  made  to  them. 
One  of  my  teachers — an  engaging  humorist 
of  curiously  diversified  interests — was  fond 
of  contributing  conundrums  as  well  as  other 
matter  to  the  local  newspaper,  and  some- 
times tried  the  effects  of  his  ingenuity  in 
the  classroom  before  committing  himself 
to  the  press.  One  experiment  he  placed  on 
the  blackboard  was  this :  "  Capt.  BBBB 
went  with  his  CCCC  to  dig  pot  oooooooo." 
He  chuckled  deliciously  when  no  pupil 
ventured  to  interpret  the  mystery,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  that  it  meant 
"  Capt.  Forbes  went  with  his  forces  to  dig 
potatoes."  This  was  in  the  sixties,  when 
one  would  not  have  risked  sounding  the 
profundity  of  a  pedagogue.  Since  then 
it  has  become  fashionable  with  the  upper 
and  educated  classes  to  make  Forbes  mono- 
syllabic. I  have  friends  now  who  would 
keenly  resent  the  older  method  of  pro 
nouncing  their  name.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD  AND  THE  PRIMROSE 
(10  S.  x.  486). — In  7  S.  v.  146  there  is  another 
reference  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels  and 
the  primrose,  namely,  that  in  '  Lothair  '  it  is 
said  that  this  flower  makes  a  capital  salad. 

Lady  Dorothy  NevilPs  book  of  reminis- 
cences p.  210,  deals  with  the  subject,  and 
her  ladyship  admits  that  she  had  not  heard 
Disraeli  express  any  partiality  for  the 
primrose,  and  goes  on  to  relate  : — 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  Queen 
Victoria  at  the  proper  season  sent  Lord  Beacons- 
field  primroses  from  the  slopes  at  Windsor,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  having  expressed  to  some  one  his 
warm  appreciation  of  those  flowers,  it  was  in 
consequence  assumed  that  the  great  statesman  had 
a  strong  partiality  for  the  primrose." 
This  to  some  extent  confirms  the  story  told 
at  7  S.  v.  146  as  to  the  flower  being  the 
favourite,  not  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  that  when  the  Queen 
wrote  the  superscription  "  His  favourite 
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flower  "  on  the  wreath  sent  on  the  occasion 
of  Lord  Beaconsneld's  funeral,  Her  Majesty 
had  in  mind  her  own  great  loss. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 

[G.  W.  E.  R.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

E.  F.  HOLT,  PAINTER  (10  S.  x.  489).— 
In  1907,  when  looking  through  some  old 
prints  and  paintings,  I  came  across  a  painting 
dated  July,  1857.  I  bought  it,  and  still 
possess  it.  On  examining  it  I  saw  as 
follows  in  the  corner  of  the  painting : 
"Misleading.  E.  F.  Holt.  July,  1857. 
3  Slone  Str.,  S.W." 

The  picture  shows  a  young  girl  standing 
by  her  father's  side,  listening  to  what  he 
has  to  say,  while  the  father  is  laughing  at 
her.  C.  GRANT. 

19,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

[Mr.  Algernon  Graves  in  his  '  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts '  gives  Holt's  address  as  34,  Sloane  Street 
when  he  exhibited  at  the  R.A.  in  1855,  but  as 
1.  Alma  Road,  Croydon,  for  the  picture  shown  in 
1857.  Perhaps  the  address  and  date  on  our  corre- 
spondent's picture  are  somewhat  indistinct.! 

GAINSBOROUGH'S  WIFE  (10  S.  x.  509). — 
Has  J.  G.  referred  to  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse's 
article  in  the  '  D.N.B.,'  xx.  362  ? 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

ISABELLA  LICKBARROW  (10  S.  x.  403). — 
She  wrote  "  A  Lament  on  the  Death  of 
H.R.H.  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta.  To 
which  is  added  Alfred,  a  Vision,"  Liverpool, 
printed  by  Harris's  Widow  &  Brothers, 
and  published  in  1818  at  2s.  Qd.  R.  S.  B. 

'  LOVE-A-LA-MODE  '  (10  S.  x.  490).— 
This  is  described  in  '  The  Poetical  Register,' 
1723,  as  having  been  "  writ  by  a  person  of 
honour,  and  acted  with  applause."  D.  E. 
Baker,  in  his  '  Biographia  Dramatica,' 
observes  that 

"  it  might  possibly  be  known  who  this  writer  was, 
by  tracing  back  the  alliances  of  the  Colbrand 
family,  as  the  first  of  three  recommendatory  copies 
of  verses  prefixed  to  this  play  is  subscribed  R.  Col- 
brand,  Baronet,  and  directed  to  his  honoured 
brother  the  author,  who  by  the  letters  signed  to  the 
preface  appears  to  have  been  his  brother-in-law,  or 
half -brother. ''—Vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

ROMAN  LAW  (10  S.  x.  469).— See  the 
'  Institutes  '  ofL Justinian,  Lib.  I.  cap.  i.  §  3  : 
"  Juris  praecepta  sunt  hsec  :  honeste  vivere, 
alterum  non  laedere,  suum  cuique  tribuere  "  ; 
and  the  references  to  Cicero  and  others 
given  under  "  Suum  cuique  "  in  Biichmann's 
'  Gefliigelte  Worte.'  EDWARD  BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The   Story   of  a    Lifetime.     By    Lady    Priestley. 

(KeganPaul&Co.) 

LADY  PRIESTLEY  originally  wrote  her  '  Story '  for 
her  children  only,  and  for  five  years  it  remained 
among  books  printed  for  private  circulation.  She 
has  now  been  persuaded  to  issue  the  work  for  the 
public,  and  we  cordially  congratulate  her  on  having 
done  so,  although  we  can  well  understand  her 
hesitation  in  placing  so  much  that  must  be  almost 
sacred  to  her  in  the  hands  of  an  outside  world,  for 
this  story  reveals  her  home  life  with  all  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  that  home  was  from  first  to  last 
an  abode  of  peace  and  love,  the  only  sorrows 
that  came  to  it  being  those  caused  by  sickness  and 
death. 

Lady  Priestley  wrote  this  book  in  the  solitude  of 
her  library,  "  a  refuge  in  time  of  trouble,  a  retreat 
after  a  full  and  active  life,  a  sanctuary."  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Chambers,  and  some  reminis- 
cences of  him  are  given.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize 
the  staid  Robert  Chambers  as  we  knew  him  in  the 
early  sixties  with  the  accounts  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
of  the  goings-on  in  which  he  took  part  in  December, 
1847,  at  Fingask,  in  the  house  of  his  friends  the 
Thrieplands : — 

"  We  carry  on  very  merrily.  Last  night  there 
was  '  High  jinks '  of  the  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. What  would  you  think  of  a  whole  night  of 
singing,  dancing,  and  capering  in  all  sorts  of  dresses, 
ending  at  about  one  in  the  morning  with  three  or 
four  of  them,  including  Lord  M.,  roarine  out  the 
chorus  of  '  It 's  no  use  knocking  at  the  door '  at  the 

top  of  their  voices? The  whole  made  good  the 

saying  that  men  are  only  overgrown  laddies,  or,  as 
Dryderi  puts  it,  '  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth.'  This  morning  I  don't  know  how  we  are 
all  to  face  each  other.  There  was  a  locking  of  the 
doors  at  last  to  make  the  ladies  submit  to  an 
accolade  before  escaping,  but  they  picked  Lord 
Charles's  pocket  of  the  key  of  the  back  door  and 
stole  away." 

It  was  shortly  before  this  that  '  The  Vestiges  of 
Creation '  "  fell  like  a  bomb  among  the  Darwinites 
of  the  future."  Great  was  the  mystery  as  to  its 
author,  and  many  precautions  were  taken  that  his 
identity  should  not  be  known  ;  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it  in  literary  circles,  and  at  an  early 
period  it  was  well  known  to  ourselves. 

Lady  Priestley's  first  school  had  for  its  master 
Dr.  Graham.  Boys  and  girls  were  taught  together, 
being  divided  by  a  screen  "  not  so  tall  that  we 
could  not  tilt  ourselves  up  to  see  the  boys  getting; 
'  palmies.' "  One  of  the  boys  in  the  school  was 
William  Playfair.  Dancing  lessons  the  young  girl 
took  at  home ;  the  dancing  master  "  wore  tights, 
played  the  fiddle  as  he  danced,  and  rejoiced  in  a 
green  wig  from  which  we  could  never  take  our 
eyes."  About  this  time  (January,  1839)  De  Quincey 
spent  many  Sundays  at  her  father's  house,  but 
"  had  to  rush  back  to  get  into  Sanctuary  before 
twelve  o'clock,  after  which  hour  he  could  be 
arrested." 

There  were  "delightful"  Edinburgh  days  when 
"we  girls  gave  the  balls,  and  our  mother  the 
dinner-parties."  One  of  these  was  "purely  and 
simply  a  Scotch  dinner"  in  honour  of  George 
Outram,  editor  of  The  Glasgow  Herald.  It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  the  guests  did  not  suffer  from  indigestion, 
for  the  dinner  consisted  of  hotch-potch,  cockie 
leekie,  crabbit  heads,  salmon  scollops,  haggis,  and 
poor  man  o'  mutton.  Occasionally  evenings  were 
diversified  by  the  advent  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  who  would  try  experiments  on  the  girls  in 
electro-biology.  Prof.  Simpson  would  sometimes 
come  with  him,  and  would  try  the  effects  of  chloro- 
form upon  the  girls,  and  "  would  have  half-a-dozen 
of  us  lying  about  in  various  stages  of  sleep." 
Private  theatricals  also  afforded  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment, and  at  Dr.  Simpson's  in  '  The  Babes  in  the 
Wood '  the  host  and  Lyon  Playfair  were  the  babes, 
the  prologue  beingwritten  by  Alexander  Smith,  and 
the  epilogue  by  Sydney  Dobell. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1856V  Eliza  Chambers,  the 
author,  was  married  to  William  Priestley,  who 
had  been  Prof.  Simpson's  assistant.  As  a  student 
he  had  taken  the  Senate  Medal  as  well  as  the 
Simpson  Gold  Medal  and  Balfour's  Prize  for  Botany. 
Both  Irasband  and  wife  were  innocent  of  all  worldly 
affairs,  but  "never  felt  oppressed  with  the  sense  of 
poverty."  Priestley  had  saved  something  out  of  his 
salary,  and  had  just  received  501.  for  his  share  in 
editing  Simpson's  works.  "  That  formed  our  ready 
cash,  and  our  sole  capital  was  1,000^.  promised  by 
my'father  to  start  us  in  life." 

Of  their  early  struggles  and  first  brilliant  success 
we  leave  Lady  Priestley  to  tell.  Her  friends 
included  many  of  the  well-known  names  of  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  her  uncle, 
Henry  Wills,  being  assistant  editor  of  All  the  Year 
Hound.  There  is  much  about  Dickens.  We  can 
well  understand  Lady  Priestley's  great  affection  for 
Wills,  for  we  always  found  him  full  of  kindness,  and 
aspirants  to  literary  fame  were  sure  of  his  sympathy 
and  advice.  He  had  previously  been  assistant 
editor  of  The,  Daily  Ne>r*,  and  was  on  the  first  staff 
of  Punch.  Another  intimate  friend  was  Thackeray, 
and  we  have  an  account  of  his  reconciliation  with 
Dickens  at  the  Athenaeum  Club  in  the  autumn  of 
186;?.  On  the  24th  of  December  of,  the  same  year 
Lady  Priestley  was  invited  to  meet  him  to  dine  at 
the  Benzons'.  "  There  was  one  guest  missing;  his 
place  at  the  table  had  been  laid,  it  was  now 
removed  ;  that  guest — Thackeray — was  lying  dead 
in  the  pretty  red  house  he  had  built  for  himself 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  festivities  in  which  he 
was  expected  to  take  part."  The  illustrations 
include  portraits  of  Lady  Priestley  and  her  father 
and  mother,  sketches  by  Dicky  Doyle,  and  a  sketch 
of  a  dog  by  Millais. 

The.  Fortnightly  Renew  for  January  includes  an 
article  on  '  The  late  Empress  of  China '  by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon,  who  ehows  that  she  had  many  good  points. 
She  is  compared  as  a  political  reformer  with  Glad- 
stone. Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  writes  interestingly 
on  'The  Future  of  Parties  in  America.'  'The 
Opposition  in  the  Commons'  is  not  so  crushing  as 
the  article  on  the  old  Tory  gang  in  last  month's 
National  Re-inew,  tut  it  is  hardly  flattering.  Com- 
plaint is  made  of  recent  negligence  to  attend  Par- 
liament in  several  cases.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has  some 
startling  stories  to  tell  of  communications  which  he 
heads  with  the  title  '  How  I  know  that  the  Dead 
Return.'  Mr.  Masefield  writes  on  Defoe  in  a  rather 
elaborate  and  unnatural  style,  and  some  of  his 
general  statements  are  not,  we  think,  defensible. 
Miss  Jane  E.  Harrison  on  :  The  Divine  Right  of 
Kings'  is  not  concerned  with  theories  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  one  might  suppose,  but  deals  with  the 


theories  of  Dr.  Frazer  in  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Kingship'  and  '  Adonis,  Attis,  and 
Osiris.      This  is  a  highly  interesting  article.    Mr 
Fllson  Young  s   account  of   '  The  New  Poetry '  of 
Mr.  John  Davidson  should  also  not  be  missed. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  has  secured  the  Earl  of 
krroll.  Lord  Ribblesdale,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderlev 
and  the  Comtesse  de  Franqueville  to  write  on 
politics  and  education  ;  while  Lady  Paget  publishes 
a  reminiscence  of  '  Court  and  Society  at  Berlin  in 
the  Fifties.'  'The  Waste  of  Infant  Life,'  by  Dr 

!iGLK  ™-an^Clayt£n'  is  an  imDortant  article ; 
and  Mr.  \V .  C.  D.  Whetham's  '  Inheritance  and 
Sociology  is  lucid  and  interesting.  Prof.  Simon 
Newcomb  does  not  believe  in  '  Modern  Occultism  ' 
under  which  heading  he  also  deals  briefly  with  the 
work  of  the  Psychical  Society,  and  phantoms  of  the 
living.  He  suggests  strikingly  the  many  possible 
causes  of  error  in  such  transactions.  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul  deals  with  Milton  in  his  usual  attractive  style 
Mr.  Lewis  Melville's  article  on  'The  Centenary 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe '  is  largely  a  recapitulation  of 
material  now  familiar  to  most  lovers  of  letters. 

The  Cornhill  begins  with  'A  New  Year's  Ron- 
deau' by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  which  is  elegant  as 
usual  with  him.  Mr.  Lucy  continues  his  remi- 
niscences, which  are  always  heavily  drawn  on 
without  delay  by  the  daily  papers— a  tribute  to 
their  interest.  C.  L.  G.  has  some  amusing  '  Stanzas 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Parsons,  F.R  S  ' 
They  are,  perhaps,  a  little  too  elaborate,  though 
often  ingenious.  Two  personal  papers,  'Charles 
Eliot  Norton,'  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and 
'John  Thadeus  Delane,'  by  the  Dean  ot  Canterbury 
are  both  good  reading,  though  the  latter  somewhat 
overdoes  the  praise  of  virtues  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  needing  no  comment  in  the  English 
gentleman.  Delane  used  "  his  rare  powers  for 
public  ends  and  for  the  good  of  his  country."  no 
doubt ;  but  he  also  used  them  for  the  good  of  his 
paper  and  the  support  of  popular  clamour.  This 
may  be  seen  in  '  Crimean  Papers,'  a  lucid  account 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Lord  Panmure  were  both  inadequate  to  meet  by 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  This  article,  excellent  in 
judgment,  is  the  best  thing  in  the  number.  Miss 
Jane  Findlater,  herself  a  novelist,  deals  with  '  The 
Novels  of  Fogazzaro';  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett 
with  'The  Man  who  discovered  Australia.' 

The  Burlington  Magazine  opens  with  '  A  Retro- 
spect' concerning  its  fortunes,  which  is  full  of 
sound  sense  and  criticism.  It  is  matter  for  great 
congratulation  that  the  magazine  is  firmly  estab- 
lished, for  it  stands  alone  in  its  knowledge,  in- 
dependence, and  resolute  refusal  of  the  second-rate. 
The  question  of  '  Reorganization  at  South  Kensing- 
ton '  is  further  considered.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
reproduction  of  Whistjer's  striking  picture  'The 
Coast  of  Brittany,'  which  serves  to  illustrate  an 
article  on  '  Whistler  and  Modern  Painting '  by  Prof. 
C.  J.  Holmes.  Another  illustration  is  a  portrait  of 
Luther  as  "Junker  Jorg,"  by  Lucas  Cranach,  in 
the  King's  collection  at  Windsor,  which  is  cou 
sidered  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust.  '  Eight  Italian  Medals ' 
from  the  British  Museum,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  are 
of  a  quality  well  deserving  reproduction.  Probably, 
however,  the  most  interesting  article  in  the  number 
is  the  appreciation  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton  by  Mr. 
Henry  James,  who  excels  in  such  portraiture.  In 
the  section  on  '  Art  in  America '  the  pictures  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Tarbell  are  noteworthy. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— JANUARY. 

MR.  HENRY  DAVY  has  in  his  Catalogue  13  an  uncut 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  'Festus,'  Pickering, 
1839,  2/.  10s.;  Henderson's  'My  Life  as  an  Angler,' 
green  levant,  super-extra,  1879,  11.  5s. ;  '  Catalogue 
of  the  Works  of  Art  exhibited  at  Ironmonger's 
Hall,'  1861,  2  vols.,  royal  4to,  21.  2s.  (the  object  of 
the  exhibition  was  to  show  the  progress  made  in 
production  of  iron  from  the  earliest  period) ;  and 
White's  '  Selborne,'  with  Augustus  Hare's  book- 
plate, 1813,  II.  In.  There  is  a  handsome  set  of  Field- 
ing, 16  vols.,  uncut,  1903,  31.  5s.  Under  Kent  we 
note  Woolnoth's  'Canterbury  Cathedral,'  blue 
morocco  extra,  1816,  II.  2*.  6fZ.  Under  Topography  is 
'  Magna  Britannia,'  6  vols.,  4to,  calf,  1720,  21.  2s. 

Messrs.  Ellis's  Winter  Catalogue  123  contains 
choice  books  and  manuscripts,  including  a  beavitif ul 
Book  of  Hours  of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing 
.55  exquisite  miniatures,  each  leaf  with  a  varied 
design,  21(M.  An  exceptionally  good  and  perfect 
copy  of  the  Third  Folio  Shakespeare  is  420Z.  Other 
rarities  include  the  first  edition  of  'Hudibras,' 
3  vols.,  morocco  extra,  by  Riviere,  251.;  the  best 
edition,  folio,  black-letter,  of  '  The  Ship  of  Fools,' 
-28?.;  and  first  editions  of  Cowper's  Poems,  2  vols., 
1782-5,  18/.  18.s.  (the  first  volume  contains  the 
suppressed  preface  written  by  John  Newton,  of 
which  very  few  examples  exist).  A  copy  of  the 
1529  Dante  is  priced  I.V.;  Drayton's  Poems,  a  fine 
tall  copy  in  original  calf,  15/.  15s.;  Southey's  copy 
<with  his  autograph)  of  the  first  edition  of  Killi- 
grew's  'Comedies,'  1664,  181.  18s.;  second  edition 
of  Montaigne,  with  the  scarce  portrait  of  Florip, 
1613,  morocco  extra,  IO/.  10s.;  and  the  large  folio 
editioprinceps  of  the  'Nuremberg  Chronicle,'  1493, 
351.  Under  Occult  Sciences,  Medicine,  &c.,  are  350 
items.  We  note  Gilbert's  '  De  Magnete,'  the  first 
great  book  on  physics  published  in  England,  first 
edition,  extremely  rare,  1600,  21/.  Dryden  wrote  of 
Oilbert :  "Gilbert  shall  live  till  loadstones  cease 
to  draw."  Topsell's  'Historic  of  Foure-Footed 
Beastes,'  1607,  and  '  The  Historic  of  Serpents,'  1608, 
2  vols.  in  1,  folio,  are  161.  16s.  Works  on  Witch- 
craft include  Scot's  'Discovery,'  1651,  very  scarce, 
blue  morocco  extra,  11.  10s.;  and  Herbals  include 
Turner's,  all  first  editions,  fine  copies,  4  vols.  in  1, 
iolio,  black  letter,  1561,  661. 

Mr.  F.  Marcham,  successor  to  the  late  James 
Coleman  of  Tottenham,  sends  Part  I.  of  the  first 
volume  of  'The  Antiquaries'  list  of  Middlesex 
Deeds  and  other  Documents.'  Under  Chelsea  are 
several  in  which  the  name  of  Charles  Cheyne 
appears  ;  and  under  Clerkenwell  is  a  lease  of  book- 
trade  interest,  dated  the  20th  of  August,  1798,  and 
naming  Robin  Allen,  Richard  Hughes  the  elder, 
Richard  Hughes  the  younger,  Patrick  Kirkman, 
Chas.  Humphrey  Lackington  and  Thomas  Hasker 
of  Finsbury  Square,  booksellers,  and  George  Ross, 
50,  Finsbury  Square. 

Messrs.  B.  &  J.  F.  Meehan  of  Bath  have  in  their 
Catalogue  65  Fergusson's  'Architecture,'  3  vols., 
1862-7,  21.  10s. ;  and  Meyrick's  '  Ancient  Arms  and 
Armour,'  3  vols.,  4to,  as  new,  10?.  10s.  Under  Bath 
is  a  long  list  which  includes  Nattes's  '  Bath  Illus- 
trated.' coloured  plates,  royal  folio,  red  morocco, 
1806,  151.  15s. ;  Malton's  '  Views,'  1779-88,  II.  Is. ; 
Meehan's  '  Famous  Houses,'  1901,  II.  10s. ;  and 
Wood's  '  Beau  Nash,'  author's  original  copy,  never 
published  in  book  form,  ready  for  publication,  half- 
calf,  51.  5s.  In  a  list  of  works  by  the  Rev,  Richard 


Graves,  Rector  of  Claverton,  we  find  '  The  Spiritual 
Quixote,'  3  vols.,  calf,  1774,  11.  7*.  6d.  There  are 
lists  under  Johnson  and  Piozzi.  Under  Romney  is 
the  Edition  de  Luxe  by  Ward  and  Roberts,  51.  10s. ; 
under  Rowlandson,  '  The  Comforts  of  Bath,'  Wal- 
ker's issue,  1857,  31.  3s.  ;  and  under  Somerset, 
Gaskell's  '  Leaders,  Social  and  Political,'  150  por- 
traits, 21.  10s.  A  complete  set  of  Tracts  for  the 
Times  includes  Tract  90,  5  vols.,  full  calf,  1840, 
I/.  5s. 

Messrs.  Parker  &  Son  of  Oxford  have  in  their 
Catalogue  V.  the  large-paper  4to  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Prothero's  'Byron,'  13  vols.,  11. ;  the 
hand-made  paper  edition  of  the  '  English  Dialect 
Dictionary,  18  parts,  101.  10s.  ;  Edition  de  Luxe  of 
Tennyson,  including  '  Life,'  12  vols.,  1898-9,  51.  10s. ; 
and  a  set  of  Defoe,  20  vols.,  Oxford,  1840-1,  half- 
calf,  8/.  Oxford  items  include  '  University  Cos- 
tumes,' coloured  plates,  6s.  6d.  ;  Ingram 's  '  Me- 
morials,' 3  vols.,  1837,  11.  Is.  ;  Loggan's  'Oxonia 
Illustrata,'  folio,  calf,  a  tall,  clean  copy,  1675, 
101.  10s. ;  Mozley's  '  Reminiscences,'  6s.  ;  Moffat's 
'  Old  Oxford  Plate,' 4to,  21.  10s.;  and  'Our  Memories: 
Shadows  of  Old  Oxford,'  1893,  4to,  vellum,  inlaid 
with  blue  calf,  8/.  10s.  Under  Pepys  is  Wheatley's 
edition,  10  vols.,  4/.  4s. :  and  under  Romney  is  Ward 
and  Roberts's  Edition  de  Luxe  (limited  to  350 
copies),  2  vols.,  4to,  4^.  15s.  A  set  of  Crisp  and 
Howard's  '  Visitations  of  England  and  Wales,' 
14  vols.,  1893-1904,  is  priced  16/.  (privately  printed 
and  limited  to  500  copies) ;  and  "Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,"  edited  by  Max  Muller,  49  vols.,  16/.  We 
should  like  to  persuade  Messrs.  Parker  to  alter  the 
colour  of  the  cover  of  their  catalogue,  or  else  to 
print  no  items  upon  it.  Their  present  method  puts 
a  great  strain  upon  the  eyes. 
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We  must  call  -special  attention  to  the  following 
•notice.*  :  — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

Lucis  ("Enjoy  bad  health").—  See  the  articles  at 
9  S.  ii.  248,  474. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 
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THE    ATHEKffiUM 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE, 
THE  FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


THIS  WEEK'S  ATHENAEUM  contains  Articles  on 

THE  GREATNESS  AND  DECLINE  OF  ROME.        ANNE  SEYMOUR  DAMER. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY,  1715-1815.        THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MODERN  GERMANY. 

FRANCIS  THOMPSON'S  SELECTED  POEMS. 

JIM  MORTIMER.         HANDICAPPED.         THE  MIRACLE.         CIEL  ROUGE. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  CHINA. 

NAPOLEON    AND    HIS    FELLOW    TRAVELLERS.          CHAUCER    AND    HIS    ENGLAND. 

ANGLAIS  ET  FRANQAIS.      MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 
THE  BOOK  SALES  OF  1908. 
ROYAL   BOOKS    AND    THE    PUBLISHING    SEASON.        THE    SHAKESPEARE    QUARTOS. 

'  POEMS  BY  TWO  BROTHERS,'  BY  THE  TENNYSONS. 
WINTER  EXHIBITION  AT   THE   ROYAL   ACADEMY.      THE   NEW  PICTURE  GALLERY 

AT   THE  VATICAN. 

NEXT  WEEK'S  ATHENAEUM  will  contain  Articles  on 

WILLIAM  HAIG  BROWN  OF  CHARTERHOUSE, 
A.     D.    GODLEY'S    OXFORD    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY, 

AND 

EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


The  ATREN&TJM,  every  SATURDAY,  price  THREEPENCE,  of 

JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS, 
Athenceum  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G.     And  of  all  Newsagents. 

AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  USED  BY  BRITISH  SUBJECTS. 

NOW    READY. 

THE   NATIONAL  FLAG, 

BEING 

THE     UNION     JACK. 

SUPPLEMENT    TO 
NOTES    AND    QUERIES   for    JUNE    30,     1900. 

Price  4d.  ;  by  post  4^d. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Flag,  Reprinted  June,  1908. 
With    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATION    according    to    scale. 

JOHN  C.   FRANCIS  and  J.   EDWARD  FRANCIS, 
Notes  and  Queries  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

BACK    VOLUMES    OF    NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Paper, 
11,    BREAM'S    BUILDINGS,    CHANCERY    LANE,    E.C., 

at  the  uniform  price  of  1OS.  6d.  each. 
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/T  SELECT    LIST   OF 

BOOKS    ON    GARDENING 

TO  BE  OBTAINED  AT  THE 

'GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE'  OFFICE  from  H.  G.  COVE,  Publisher. 
Prices  Quoted  are  in  all  cases  Post  Free. 


ALPINE  FLORA  :   for  Tourists  and 

Amateur  Botanists.  By  Dr.  JULIUS  HOFF- 
MAN. Translated  by  E.  S.  BARTON  (Mrs.  A. 
GBPP).  With  40  Plates,  containing  250 
Coloured  Figures  from  Water-Colour  Sketches 
by  HE  KM  ANN  FBI  BSE.  8vo,  7*.  Wd. 

ALPINE  FLOWERS  FOR  GAR- 
DENS. By  W.  ROBINSON.  Revised  Edition. 
With  Illustrations.  8vo,  10*.  lid. 

BAMBOO     GARDEN,     THE.      By 

LORD  REDESDALB.   Illustrated  by  ALFRED 

PARSONS.   8vo,  10*.  wd. 
BOTANY,    A    TEXT  -  BOOK    OF. 

By  Dr.  E.  STRASBURGER.  Translated  by 
B.C.  PORTER,  Ph.D.  Revised.  Fifth  Edition. 
686  Illustrations.  18s.  5d. 

BOTANY,  A  YEAR'S.    Adapted  to 

Home  and  School  Use.  By  FRANCES  A. 
KITCHENER.  With  195  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5*.  3d. 

BOTANY,  THE    TREASURY    OF. 

Edited  by  J.  LINDLEY,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  and  T. 
MOORE,  F.L.S.  With  20  Steel  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Two  Parts.  Fcap.  8vo, 
12*.  5d. 

CACTUS      CULTURE      FOR 

AMATEURS:  being  Descriptions  of  the  various 
Cactuses  grown  in  this  Country.  By  W. 
WATSON,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew.  New  Edition.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  5*.  id. 

ENGLISH     FLOWER     GARDEN, 

THE.  An  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  all  the 
Plants  Used,  and  Directions  for  their  Culture 
and  Arrangement.  By  W.  ROBINSON.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  15*.  6d. 
Also  2  vols.  half -morocco,  24*.  Id. ;  1  vol.  half- 
morocco,  21*.  7d. 

FLORA,  BRITISH,  HANDBOOK  OF 

THE.  By  GEO.  BBNTHAM.  Revised  by 
Sir  JOSEPH  HOOKER.  Seventh  Edition. 
9*.  id. 


FLORA,  BRITISH,  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF  THE.  By  W.  H.  FITCH  and 
W.  G.  SMITH.  1,315  Wood  Engravings. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  9s.  3d. 

FORCING   BOOK,   THE.    By  Prof. 

L.  H.  BAILEY.    Globe  8vo,  4*.  id. 

FORESTRY,    A   MANUAL   OF. 

WM.  SCHLICH,  Ph.D.  C.I.E. 

Vol.  I.  THE  UTILITY  OF  FORESTS,  AND 
FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE:-'  OF 
SYLVICULTURE.  Demy  8vo,  cloi  h, 
6*.  3d. 

„  II.  THE  FORMATION  AND  TENDING 
OF  WOODS;  or,  Practical  Syivi. 
culture.  Illustrated,  7*.  id. 

„  III.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.  Illustrated, 
8*.  id. 

„  IV.  FOREST  PROTECTION.  By  W.  R. 
FISHER,  B.A.  With  259  Illustra- 
tions.  9*.  id. 

„  V.  FOREST  UTILIZATION.  By  W.  R. 
FISHER,  BA.  With  343  Illustra- 
tions. 12*.  id. 

FORESTRY,  ENGLISH  ESTATE. 

By  A.  C.  FORBES.  Copiously  illustrated. 
38  pages.  12*.  IQd. 

FORESTRY,  WEBSTER'S 

PRACTICAL.  Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  cloth  gilt,  5*.  id. 

FRUIT  GARDEN,  THE.    By  George 

BUN  YARD  and  OWEN  THOMAS.  8vo, 
buckram,  21*.  6d. 

FRUIT    GROWING,     THE 

PRINCIPLES  OF.     By  Prof.  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

Globe  8vo,  5*.  4<f. 

FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS.    By  Josh 

BRACE,  Twenty-two  Years  Foreman  for 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son.  Illustrated.  Large  crown 
8vo,  post  free,  5*.  3d. 


Complete  16-page  Catalogue  sent  post  free  on  application  to 
H.  G.  COVE,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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LITEEAEY     MEN,     GENEEAL     EEADEES,    ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of."  —  CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 
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THE       EDINBURGH       REVIEW 
No.  427.      JANUARY.  1909.      Price  6s. 
Article 

I.  WHIGS  AND  RADICALS  BEFORE  THE  REFORM  BILL 
H.  HENRY  IRVING. 

III.  THE  VICTORIAN  CHANCELLORS. 

IV.  TARIFF  REVISION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
V.  A  SCHOOL  OF  IRISH  POETRY. 

VI.  VENICE  AND  THE  RENAISSANCE. 
VJJ.  'NIMROD.' 

VIII.  GR^ECO-ROMAN  AND  ROMAN  SCULPTURE. 
IX.  BIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  TO-DAY. 
X.  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
XI.  THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE. 
LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  B.C. 


THE    ENGLISH     HISTORICAL     REVIEW. 
Edited  by  REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.  LL.D. 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  and  Lecturer  in  Diplomatic  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

No.  93.     JANUARY,  1909.     Price  58. 

Articles. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  PAGANISM.    By  Edwin  Pears. 
PETRUS  CANISIUS.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Neville  Figgis,  Litt.D. 
THE    ECONOMIC   CAUSES  FOR    THE   SCOTTISH   UNION- 

By  Miss  Theodora  Keith. 
THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  IN 

1802.    By  Conrad  Gill. 

A'otes  and  Documents. 

.ETHELWERD'S    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    LAST    YEARS    OF 

ALFRED.    By  F.  M.  Stenton. 
DECEMBRI'S  VERSION  OF   THE  VITA  HENRICI    QUINTI 

BY  TITO  LIVIO.    By  J.  H.  Wylie,  Litt.D. 
ELIZABETH     WYDEVILE     IN      THE      SANCTUARY     AT 

WESTMINSTER,  1470.    By  Miss  C.  L.  Scofleld. 
ARCHBISHOP    MORTON    AND    ST.   ALBANS.     By    James 

Gairdner,  C.B.  LL.D. 
VOYAGE    OF   THE    "BARBARA"  TO  BRAZIL  IN  1540.    By 

R.  G.  Marsden. 
THE   LITANY  UNDER    HENRY  VIII.    By  the  Rev.  P.  E. 

Brightman. 
THE    DEBATES   IN    THE   IRISH   HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

1776-1789.    By  M.  W.  Jernegan. 

Rf  i- it  K»  of  Books.  Short  Notices: 
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BEN  JONSON'S  'THE  CASE  IS 
ALTERED  '  :    ITS    DATE. 

THIS  play  was  printed  in  quarto,  appa- 
rently for  the  first  time,  in  1609,  and  the 
only  contemporary  allusion  to  it  that  has 
hitherto  been  found  occurs  in  Thomas 
Nashe's  '  Lenten  Stuff e,'  printed  in  1599, 
and  written,  as  the  author  tells  us,  "  in  the 
latter  ende  of  Autumne,"  1598.  After 
giving  his  readers  a  discourse  on  princes 
and  their  parasites,  Nashe  asks  them  what 
fault  they  can  find  with  it ; — 

"  la  it  riot  right  of  the  merry  coblers  cutte  in  that 
witty  Play  of  '  the  Case  is  altered '  ? " 

Nashe's  '  Works,'  iii.  220,  ed.  R.  B.  McKerrow. 

The  "  merry  cobler  "  is,  of  course,  Juniper, 
.and  '  The  Case  is  Altered '  is  what  Nashe 
describes  it  as  being,  a  "  witty  Play.' 

In  1598  Meres's  'Wits'  Treasurie '  was 
published,  and  in  that  famous  book  the 
author  describes  Anthony  Munday  as  being 
"  our  best  plotter."  This  compliment  to 
Munday  raised  Jonson's  ire,  and  hence 
we  find  Anthony  appearing  in  '  The  Case 
is  Altered '  as  Antonio  Balladino,  only  to 
be  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  Meres's 
phrase  turned  against  the  "  city-poet " 
with  crushing  effect : — 

Onion you   are    in  print  already    tor  the  best 

plotter.  I.  i.  95-6,  Hart's  ed. 

When  was  this  part  of  the  scene  written  ? 


Internal  evidence  and  the  evidence  of 
Nashe  point  to  '  The  Case  is  Altered '  as 
being  earlier  than  any  other  of  Jonson's 
published  dramas,  including  the  first  draft 
of  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  which, 
Jonson  tells  us,  was  acted  for  the  first  time 
in  1598.  When  Nashe  refers  his  readers 
to  the  "merry  cobler,"  he  does  so  in  familiar 
terms,  as  if  the  play  were  known  to  all. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  this  play,  which  Nashe 
had  seen  acted  in  or  before  the  autumn 
of  1598,  is  able  to  quote  frcan  Meres's  book, 
which  was  not  entered  through  the  Sta- 
tioners' Registers  until  7  September  of  the 
same  year  ?  The  answer  is  that  that  part 
of  the  scene  in  which  Antonio  Balladino 
is  exhibited  on  the  stage  was  revised  or 
interpolated  between  the  time  that  Nashe 
saw  the  play  acted  and  the  publication  of 
the  quarto  in  1609.  As  soon  as  Jonson 
has  done  with  Antonio  in  the  scene  and  given 
him  his  quietus,  the  latter  disappears  from 
the  play  altogether.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  quotation  from  '  Wits' 
Treasurie '  to  debar  us  from  concluding 
that  '  The  Case  is  Altered '  is  Jonson's 
first  play  among  the  dramas  now  included 
in  his  works. 

In  1600  Bodenham's  '  Belvedere ;  or 
The  Garden  of  the  Muses,'  was  put  into 
circulation.  This  neglected  book  consists 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  quota- 
tions from  contemporary  and  earlier  poets, 
but  nobody  has  troubled  to  identify  them  in 
a  systematic  manner.  It  is  a  most  interest- 
ing volume,  full  of  suggestion,  and,  as  regards 
'  The  Case  is  Altered,'  of  prime  importance 
in  relation  to  the  play. 

We  gather  from  Bodenham's  Preface  and 
the  Conclusion,  but  especially  from  a  sonnet 
addressed  to  Bodenham  by  the  compiler 
of  the  work,  who  signs  himself  "A.  M.," 
that  these  quotations  were  brought  together 
by  Bodenham  as  the  results  of  his  reading, 
and  handed  over  to  "  A.  M."  to  form  from 
them  a  kind  of  dictionary  of  quotations,  the 
plan  of  the  book  being  "A.  M.'s."  A  list  of 
the  names  of  the  authors  from  whose  works 
quotations  were  made  is  supplied  by  Boden- 
ham, but  the  reader  is  left  to  find  out  for 
himself  from  whom  and  where  the  quota- 
tions come,  although,  very  probably,  before 
"  A.  M."  dealt  with  them,  each  quotation 
had  appended  to  it  the  author's  name,  and 
perhaps  the  name  of  the  piece  from  which  it 
was  taken.  The  list  is  both  inaccurate  and 
misleading,  for  I  find  that  certain  authors 
who  are  named  are  not  represented  in 
'  Belvedere,'  and  others,  of  established  repu- 
tation, are  but  very  sparingly  quoted  from  ; 
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and,  moreover,  as  showing  how  untrust- 
worthy the  list  is,  quotations  appear  in  the 
book  from  many  poets  and  dramatists  whose 
names  are  not  mentioned,  although  the  list 
is  stated  to  be  complete.  Shakespeare  heads 
the  list  of  authors,  as  regards  the  number  of 
passages  copied  from  a  single  writer  ;  and  he 
is  closely  followed  by  Samuel  Daniel.  Lodge, 
Spenser,  and  Drayton  figure  largely  in  the 
book ;  and  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Chapman,  R. 
Greene,  Joshua  Sylvester,  and  the  anony- 
mous play  of  '  Edward  III.'  are  very  well 
represented.  Altogether  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  about  1,250  quotations  in  Boden- 
ham's  book,  from  about  forty  authors,  not 
including  passages  that  were  copied  by 
Bodenham  from  manuscripts  in  the  Har- 
leian  and  similar  collections,  some  of 
which  remained  unpublished  and  inedited 
until  the  present  century  ;  and  hardly 
one  in  fifty  of  these  passages  is  correctly 
quoted. 

Who  is  "  A.  M."  ?  Everybody  is  agreed 
that  these  initials  belong  to  Anthony 
Munday.  '  Belvedere  '  quotes  several  times 
from  '  The  Case  is  Altered  '  :  would  Anthony 
Munday,  who  had  control  of  Bodenham's 
quotations,  go  out  of  his  way  to  favour 
the  writer  who  had  lampooned  him  so 
unmercifully  in  this  very  play  ?  We 
may  conclude  that  he  would  not ;  con- 
sequently, we  are  permitted  to  assume  that 
when  Munday  admitted  into  '  Belvedere  ' 
quotations  from  '  The  Case  is  Altered,' 
that  play  did  not  exhibit  him  in  its  first 
scene,  as  it  does  in  the  quarto  of  1609. 
This  conclusion  bears  out  what  I  have  said 
previously. 

The  following  are  the  passages  quoted  from 
Jonson's  play,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  three 
out  of  the  four  have  been  tampered  with  to 
make  them  fit  in  with  the  design  of  '  Belve- 
dere,' which  limits  quotations  to  one  or 
two  lines  at  most,  and  then  only  when  they 
contain  "  ten  syllables  "  to  the  verse.  To 
obtain  his  results  as  we  see  them  now, 
"  A.  M."  had  to  treat  Bodenham's  quotations 
as  Procrustes  treated  unwary  travellers : 
he  lengthened  or  shortened  them  to  fit  the 
beds  he  had  provided  for  them. 

'  Of  Covetousness,'  &c.,  p.  128. 
Gold  that  makes  all  men  false,  is  true  itself. 
Should  be  : — 

O,  wondrous  pelf ! 

That  which  makes  all  men  false,  is  triie  it  self 
Act  II.  sc.  i.  11.  30-31,  Hart. 


'  Of  Nobilitie,'  p.  67. 
He  is  not  noble,  but  most  basely  bred, 
That  ransacks  tombes,  and  doth  deface  the  dead. 


Should  be  : — 

It  may  be  nature  fashioned  this  affection, 
Both  in  the  child  and  her  :  but  he 's  ill-bred 
That  ransacks  tombs,  and  doth  deface  the  dead. 

II.  i.  44-6. 

'Of  Covetousness,'  &c.,  p.  128. 
The  more  we  spare,  the  more  we  hope  to  gain. 
Should  be  : — 

The  more  we  spare,  my  child,  the  more  we  gain. 

II.  i.  66. 

'  Of  Covetousness,'  &c.,  p.  128. 
To  have  gold,  and  to  have  it  safe,  is  all. 

III.  ii.  28. 

The  last  quotation  is  correctly  given,   but 
the  others,  though  maltreated,  are  not  tor- 
tured more  than  most  that  find  a  place  in 
'  Belvedere.' 

There  are  three  other  quotations  from 
Jonson  in  '  Belvedere,'  two  being  from 
'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  and  the  third 
from  some  work  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  last  is  also  quoted 
in  '  England's  Parnassus,'  and  there  it  is 
signed  with  Jonson's  name. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  '  The  Case  is 
Altered  '  is  the  oldest  of  Jonson's  published 
plays,  and  that  the  scene  in  which  Anthony 
Munday  is  ridiculed  was  altered  after  1600,, 
or  subsequent  to  the  compilation  of  Boden- 
ham's '  Belvedere.' 

CHARLES  CRAWFORD. 


A    SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY    WOMAN 
SURGEON. 

I  SUBJOIN  a  copy  of  an  original  document 
which  may  prove  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
Apart  from  the  quaintness  of  its  language, 
the  value  of  the  letter  lies  in  the  two  points; 
which  are  raised  in  it,  and  which  certainly 
demand  explanation. 

From  the  articles  on  '  Medicine  '  ~-  and 
'  Public  Health '  in  '  Social  England  '  (vol.  iv.,. 
pp.  630  -46  and  805),  it  will  be  gathered  that 
though  the  theory  of  medicine  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  by  no  means  in  so  back- 
ward a  condition  as  is  usually  supposed,  the 
practice  of  it,  as  regards  the  poorer  classes,, 
was  exceedingly  circumscribed.  "  Specialists  " 
at  this  period  there  undoubtedly  were — 
men  who  demanded  a  large  fee  in  return 
for  their  connexion  with  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  But  general  practitioners 
were  scarcely  to  be  found  till  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  they  were  pro- 
bably the  outcome  of  that  philanthropic 
wave  which  marks  the  social  history  of 
that  period. 


It  is  true  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
"  hospitals "     were     indeed     in     existence  ;- 
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but  they  were  little  more  than  asylums 
for  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  on  record,  too, 
that  during  the  epidemic  of  1665  several 
households  were  sent  by  their  masters  and 
mistresses  to  lodge  with  people  to  whom 
reference  is  made  as  "  nurses."  But  neither 
these  "  hospitals "  nor  "  nurses "  could 
have  fulfilled  the  same  functions  in  the  com- 
munity as  their  namesakes  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  "  hospital  movement." 

With  medical  assistance,  therefore,  outside 
the  attainment  of  most  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  were  but 
few  general  practitioners  even  for  the  more 
wealthy,  the  following  letter  affords  grounds 
for  speculation  as  to,  first,  what  this  "  gentle- 
woman surgeon ' '  was  in  her  everyday  capacity ; 
secondly,  how  she  had  gained  the  knowledge 
that  earned  her  the  reputation  that  she 
appears  to  have  acquired.  Her  description 
seems  rather  to  deny  the  answer  that  she 
was  an  ordinary  "  quack." 

The  letter  occurs  in  '  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.  1665-6,' 
vol.  clii.  180  :— 

From  Lidlington,  March  5, 1665. 

"  There  being  now  a  person  condemned  in  Bedford 
Goall,  for  unfortunately  striking  a  Tobacco  pipe  into 
ye  eye  Brow  of  a  Man  who  is  since  Dead,  And  ye 
person  prosecuted  by  one  sole  witness,  being  a 
Woman  generally  knowne  of  a  very  Lose  and 
debosht  Life,  And  since  Sentence  passt,  a  Gentle 
woman  Surgeon  of  sound  judgment  and  good  re- 
pute, has  been  before  severall  Justices  of  ye  County 
(being  much  troubled  in  mind  she  was  not  calld 
to  the  Barr  to  give  her  evidence)  which  she  is  since 
ready  to  attest  on  oath— that  she  first  drest  the 
Person  of  his  wound  and  soe  continued  her  care  to 
ye  Last,  and  that  the  wounded  person  dyed  noe 
more  of  that  wound  than  of  a  Cutt  finger." 

They  desire  a  reprieve.    And  so  on 

Signed,          Bedford. 

Tho.  Snage,  high  sheriffe.  Henry  Chester.  Hrd. 
Wingave. 

STARTLE Y  WILLIAMS,  B.A. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford. 


UNPUBLISHED    SONGS    BY   T.    L. 

PEACOCK. 
(Concluded  from  10  S.  x.  444.) 

THE  songs  contained  in  '  The  Three 
Doctors '  number  eleven  in  all.  Three  of 
these — a  Septette,  a  Quintetto,  and  a  short 
chorus — are  omitted  here,  as  they  lose  their 
interest  in  being  transplanted  from  their 
surroundings  in  the  play. 

'THE  THREE  DOCTORS.' 

I.  Song:  Hippy. 
Couldn't  that  old  sot,  Sir  Peter, 
Keep  his  house  a  little  neater  ? 
Not  a  sofa  to  recline  on ; 
Not  a  table  fit  to  dine  on ; 


Dogs  and  horses  all  past  healing  ; 
Every  servant  drunk  and  reeling :  — 
Flames  of  scorching  anger  burn  me  : 

I  'm  so  hurried, 

Vexed  and  flurried, 

Teased  and  worried, 
Zounds  !  I  know  not  where  to  turn  me  f 
Piled  in  heaps  the  pans  and  kettles ; 
All  the  garden  full  of  nettles ; 
In  the  arbours  sheep  are  housing ; 
In  the  greenhouse  goats  are  browsing ; 
Forced  to  scramble,  when  I  ramble, 
Through  a  copse  of  furze  and  bramble, 
I  'm  with  endless  plagues  surrounded  : 
Rage — vexation — 
Tribulation — 
Botheration — 
And  confusion  thrice  confounded, 

II.  Duet. 

Caroline. 

To  him,  my  dear,  my  wandering  youth,.. 
Who  first  deceived  my  plighted  truth, 

I  '11  ever  constant  prove  : 
Life's  rugged  path  has  not  a  charm 
The  stings  of  fortune  to  disarm 

Like  constancy  in  love. 
Lucy. 

The  varying  scenes  through  which  we  stray 
With  magic  wiles  in  vain  essay 

The  constant  mind  to  move : 
The  faithless  train,  that  rove  and  range. 
Will  find  no  charm  in  endless  change 

Like  constancy  in  love. 
Both. ' 

The  breast  of  truth  no  fears  confound, 
Though  darkness  close  our  hopes  around, . 

And  tempests  scowl  above : 
The  ills  at  which  the  clouds  repine 
Can  never  reach  the  sacred  shrine 

Of  constancy  in  love. 

III.  Song:  Barbet. 

From  London  town, 

Where  high  renown 

My  skill  doth  crown, 

I  've  rattled  down ; 

And  now  present 

To  your  content, 
Good  sir,  your  most  obedient. 

All  ills  I  cure 

That  dogs  endure : 

I  give  them  drugs, 

I  shave  their  mugs, 

I  comb  their  coats, 

I  cut  their  throats, 
As  you  may  deem  expedient. . 

Caesar,  Fowler, 

Pompey,  Jowler, 

Ranger,  Hero, 

Neptune,  Nero, 

One  and  all 

Obey  my  call, 
For  faith,  sir,  I  'm  no  noodle; . 

At  my  command 

They  go  or  stand, 

Pointer,  terrier, 

Greyhound,  harrier, 

Bulldog,  ban-dog, 

Newfoundland  dog, 
Spaniel,  pug,  or  poodle. 
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Strike  and  parry,— 
Fetch  and  carry, — 
Current  clear, 
Plunge  in  here. 
Seize  that  stick, 
Bring  it  quick, 
And  lay  it  clown  before  us. 

'Mong  tribes  canine 
My  skill 's  divine, 
And  what  all  speech 
And  sense  confounds, 
My  art  can  teach 
A  pack  of  hounds 
To  bow-wow-wow  in  chorus. 

IV.  Song:  Narcotic. 

•Cupid  !  cease,  you  pleasing  plague,  you  ! 
No  !  ah  !  no  !  I  can  t  resist  him  ! 
Fast  I  feel  a  fiery  ague 
Shoot  through  all  ray  nervous  system. 

Bring,  ah  !  bring,  to  cure  my  heartache, 
Mild  emollient,  cool  cathartic, 
Cream  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  aloes, 
Salts,  and  castor  oil,  and  mallows. 

'Sdeath  !  I  'm  in  a  raging  fever  ! 
Cardialgic  inflammation 
Boils  in  this,  my  great  receiver 

(laying  his  hand  on  his  breast), 
Like  a  double  distillation. 

Hope  inspires  me — 

Passion  fires  me — 

Love  pursues  me — 

Rage  subdues  me : — 

Nought  can  rule  me, 

Nought  can  cool  me, 
In  this  furious  perspiration. 

V.  Song:  Windgall. 

Oh  !  if  I  can  carry  her ! 

Oh  !  if  I  can  marry  her ! 
I'll  leave  alone 
Black,  bay,  and  roan, 

And  be  no  more  a  farrier. 

A  farrier,  a  farrier — 

Oh,  horrid  sound,  a  farrier  ! 

A  squire  I  '11  be 

Of  high  degree, 
And  fly  the  sound  of  farrier. 

A  borough  then  I  '11  fly  for ; 
A  title  then  I  '11  try  for  ; 

And  not  disgrace 

The  noble  race 
Of  that  sweet  maid  I  die  for. 
Oh  !  if  I  can  carry  her,  &c. 

VI.  Duet. 

Miles. 


All  my  troubles  disappe 
When  the  dinner-bell  I 


pear 

hear. 

Over  woodland,  dale  and  fell, 
Swinging  low  with  solemn  swell, — 
The  dinner-bell !  the  dinner-bell ! 

Hippy. 

What  can  bid  my  heartache  fly  ? 
What  can  bid  my  heartache  die  ? 
What  can  all  the  ills  dispel 
In  my  morbid  frame  that  dwell  ? 
The  dinner-bell !  the  dinner-bell ! 


Both. 

Hark  !  along  the  tangled  ground 
Loudly  floats  the  pleasing  sound! 
Sportive  Fauns  to  Dryads  tell 
'Tis  the  cheerful  dinner-bell. 
The  dinner-bell  !  the  dinner-bell ! 

VII.  Song  :  O'Fir. 

A  tailor  called  on  me,  and,  scraping  his  legs, 
As  one  morning  I  sate  o'er  my  muffin  and  eggs. 
Says  he,  "  Here  I  've  brought  you  a  little  account, 
And  I  '11  be  mighty  glad  to  receive  the  amount." 

Says  I,  "  My  sweet  soul,"  and  I  shrugged  up  my 

brow, 

"  I  don't  find  it  convenient  to  pay  it  just  now." 
"  You  had  better,"  says  he,   "  for  your  own  little 

sake, 
Or  perhaps  you  won't  relish  the  measure  I'll  take. 

I  must  have  the  money,  so  make  no  appeals  ; 
Or  I'll  lay  you,  my  honey,  next  week,  by  the  heels." 
Says  I,  "  For  my  heels  1  can't  answer,  1  trow, 
But  I  '11  just  give  you  now  a  soft  taste  of  my  toe." 

So  I  kicked  him  downstairs  in  the  midst  of  his 

threats, 

Which  you  see  is  a  new  way  of  paying  old  debts  ; 
"  Now,"  says  I,  "  you  've  just  learned,  without  any 

demur, 
The  footing  you  stand  on  with  Phelim  O'Fir." 

VIII.  Finale. 

Hippy,        Quick  the  dinner  bring  again. 
O'Fir.          And  uncork  the  old  champagne. 
Caroline.  ~\  All  disasters  now  are  past ; 
Lucy.       )  Here  we  meet  in  peace  at  last. 

Chorus. 

All  they  ask  to  crown  their  cause 
Is  one  dose  of  your  applause. 

Nearly  all  these  songs  are  very  character- 
istic of  Peacock.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  'The  Dinner-Bell'  and  "Couldn't 
that  old  sot,  Sir  Peter."  The  latter  recalls 
the  drinking  song  '  Sir  Peter  '  in  '  Headlong 
Hall,'  while  the  former  exhibits  the  well- 
known  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  poet 
and  novelist  to  indulge  in  good  living,  and 
his  delight  in  describing  others  who  do  the 
same.  Every  song,  however,  exhibits  Pea- 
cock's skill  as  a  writer  of  light  verse,  and 
taken  collectively  they  bear  out  Thackeray's 
judgment  of  their  author  as  "a  charming 
lyrical  poet  and  Horatian  satirist." 

A.  B.  YOUNG. 


SEAQUAKE  AND  EARTHQUAKE.  —  The 
terrible  catastrophe  which  happened  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1908,  and  had  its 

entre  in  the  Strait  of  Messina  (the  figure 
of  which,  it  is  reported,  has  been  much 
altered),  may  perhaps  be  recorded  as  a 

ombined  sea-  and  earth- quake,  and  require 
a  new  designation  in  a  compound  term. 
The  well-known  Italian  equivalent  of  "  earth- 
quake "  is  terremoto,  but  I  am  not  aware 
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if  the  corresponding  term  maremoto,  as  applied 
to  a  seaquake,  yet  occurs  in  Italian  dic- 
tionaries. X. 

"  MIRAMOIJNE." — This  very  rare  word 
in  English  occurs  in  Browning's  '  Sordello,' 
Book  I.  ('Works,'  1896,  i.  126).  '  N.E.D.' 
(s.v.  Miramolin)  says,  "  Also,  '  maramoline.'  " 
But  "  maramoline "  is  a  ghost-word,  as 
one  may  see  by  consulting  the  1896  edition, 
where  we  find  the  words, 

grey  scorching  Saracenic  wine 
The  Kaiser  quaffs  with  the  Miramoline. 

The  word  means  "  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful," being  a  much-altered  form  of  the  Arabic 
amiru'l  mumiriin.  '  N.E.D.'  does  not  give 
the  Spanish  form  of  the  Arabic  word,  which 
was  Miramamolin  (cp.  'Poem  of  the  Cid,' 
xcvii.),  in  Portuguese  Miramolim.  In 
'The  Lusiads'  of  Camoens  (III.  Ixxxii.) 
we  find  the  Arabic  form  transliterated, 
namely,  O  Mir-almuminin,  with  the  Portu- 
guese definite  article  instead  of  the  first 
syllable  of  the  Arabic  word.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Browning's  form  is  due  rather 
to  the  Port.  Miramolim  than  to  the  Sp. 
Miramamolin.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whence  Browning  picked  up  his 
"  Miramoline."  Did  he  read  Portuguese  ? 
A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

IRISH  CURSES. — "  The  curse  of  Cromwell 
on  you  !  "  is  often  referred  to  in  books  as 
an  Irish  cursing  formula.  It  seems  that  this 
expression  is  still  in  use.  I  recently  heard 
the  Gaelic  equivalent,  "  Mallacht  Chromuil 
ort  !  "  The  word  for  a  curse,  mallacht,  is 
the  same  as  our  "  malediction." 

Irish  curses  are  always  picturesque,  and 
afford  an  agreeable  field  for  a  collector. 
Readers  of  Borrow  will  remember  his 
blind  beggar's  "  May  the  Mass  never  comfort 
you  !  "  A  common  formula  is  "  Bas  gan 
sagart  ort  !  "  i.e.,  "  May  you  die  without 
a  priest !  "  which  conveys  the  same  idea  as 
the  Italian  "  Accidente  !  "  But  the  moat 
terrible  imprecation  I  have  met  with  is 
"  Go  bh-fasuigh  an  feur  arm  do  dhorus  !  " 
i.e.,  "May  the  grass  grow  in  your  door  !  " 
an  image  of  decay  to  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

HOTJSES  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST. — I  am 
informed  that  among  the  London  houses 
which  are,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  to 
have  London  County  Council  tablets  affixed 
to  them  are  28,  Herne  Hill,  with  which 
Ruskin  was  associated  ;  4,  Beaumont  Street, 
the  residence  of  John  Richard  Green,  the 


historian  ;  10,  Berkeley  Square,  associated 
with  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde ; 
!  10,  St.  James's  Square,  which  has  many 
associations  with  the  elder  Pitt,  and  in  our 
own  day  with  the  "  Rupert  of  debate," 
Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby  ; 
and  4,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  a 
stately  and  good  brick  house  of  the  olden 
times,  once  the  residence  of  the  painters 
Etty  and  Clarkson  Stanfield,  and  in  earlier 
times  the  abode  of  Pepys  the  diarist  and 
Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  stood 
so  high  in  the  confidence  of  Queen  Anne. 
These  will  be  notable  additions  to  London' s- 
historic  houses. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
Westminster. 

SAI/TFLEETBY. — This  place-name  is  mis- 
printed "  Saltfleet  by  St.  Clement's  "  in  my 
reply  on  the  ninth  wave  (10  S.  x.  512). 
Near  the  decayed  port  of  Saltfleet,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  are  three  adjoin- 
ing parishes — Saltfleetby  St.  Clement's,  Salt- 
fleetby  All  Saints',  and  Saltfleetby  St. 
Peter's.  About  1850  the  older  inhabitants 
placed  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  which 
was  right,  for  the  villages  were  three  Danish 
"  bys  "  that  sprang  up  near  Saltfleet.  But 
a  more  common  pronunciation  was  "So'laby,'r 
and  this  is  probably  universal  now,  unless 
the  railway  and  "  education  "  have  brought- 
in  a  pronunciation  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spelling.  J-  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

IRISH  CUSTOM  ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE. — In 
The  Tablet  for  26  December  a  writer  records 
a  conversation  with  an  aged  Irishman  in 
a  London  alley.  The  following  extract 
from  it  bears  upon  an  interesting  custom  : — 

"  'Just  a  week  'till  Christmas!'  I  said,  after  a 
pause. 

"  '  Aye,'  replied  he,  rousing  himself,     the  t 
does  be  slippin'  by.      Yet  I  cud  fancy  as  'twas  but 
yesternight  that  we  kep'  last  Christmas  Eve.     l  is 
I  mind  me,  too,  how  the  wind  did  be  rough— much 
like  'tis  to-night— an'  the  heavy  sleet  did  beblowin 
in  at  the  open  dure.' 

"  '  Why  did  you  have  the  door  open  ?   1  asked. 

"  '  Sure,'  he  said,  testily,  'an'  is  it  shut  ye  d  have 
it !  Why,  'twas  Christmas  Eve,  as  I'm  after  tellin 
ve  !' 

"I  suppose  I  looked  perplexed.     Anyhow,  his- 
tone  changed  to  one  of  pitying  inquiry.     '-Bet! 
powers,  an'  p'haps  ye  don't  know  how  ti 
keeps  Christmas  in  the  court  ? ' 

"  '  Tell  me,'  I  said. 

"'Well,'  he  began,  as  he  settled  himself  in  the 
old  ragged  chair,  'you  must  know  how  the  Lord  o 
the  world  come  down  from  heaven  on  Christmas 
night.  An'  He  had  nowhere  to  go,  an'  ne  er  a  friend 
in  the  wide  world.  So  His  Blessed  Mother  an  the 
holy  St.  Joseph  had  to  tramp  the  streets  for  to  find 
a  lodgin'.  They  was  homeless,  God  help  em  !  An 
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from  dure  to  dure  they  wint,  askin'  for  a  night's 
shelter,  an'  no  one  wudn't  let  'em  in.  'Twas  a 
quare  thing,  so  it  was.  But  so  'twas  true  !  I  very 
•dure  was  shut  agin  Him  that  winter's  night.' 
Then  in  tones  of  wonder  the  old  man  murmured  : 
'  Ter  think  o'  the  Lord  Himself  bein'  homeless, 
same  as  any  o'  us.  Faix,  if  the  Irish  had  been 
theer,  'twasn't  roaming  the  streets  He  'd  be.  How- 
somever,'  he  continued,  '  theer  He  was,  without 
word  or  welcome  that  bitter  Christmas  night.' 

'  'Tis  all  past  and  gone  this  many  a  year,'  he  said, 
•after  a  pause,  '  an'  'tisn't  likely  as  the  Lord  '11  be 
comin'  agin.  But  no  sooner  does  the  bells  begin 
a-ringin'  for  the  Christmas  Mass  than  all  the  Irish 
in  the  alley  sets  open  their  doors,  and  lights  up  all 
the  candles  they  has.  'Tis  to  show  the  Lord  as 
He 's  welcome.  Yis,'  said  he,  '  'tis  a  great  sight  in 
the  alley  on  Christmas  Eve,  wid  the  tenements  lit 
up,  an'  all  the  folks  a-settin'  theer  an'  waitin',  lest 
the  Lord  should  come  agin.' " 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

'  THE  BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOR.'  —  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  recorded  the  delight  which 
the  perusal  of  the  '  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry  '  afforded  him.  when  a  boy 
•of  thirteen.  This  would  be  about  1784. 
In  1819,  in  '  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,' 
•chap,  xvii.,  he  institutes  a  comparison  in 
some  respects  between  the  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood  and  the  Heir  of  Linne,  prefacing  it 
with  the  following  stanza  : — 

The  hearth  in  hall  was  black  and  dead, 

No  board  was  dight  in  bower  within, 
Nor  merry  bowl,  nor  welcome  bed ; 

"  Here's  sorry  cheer,"  quoth  the  Heir  of  Linne. 

Old  Ballad. 

The  version  in  the   '  Reliques,'  issued  In 
1765,  runs  thus  : — 
He  looked  up,  he  looked  downe, 

In  hopes  some  comfort  for  to  winne ; 
But  bare  and  lothly  were  the  walles ; 

"  Here 's  sorry  cheere,"  quo'  the  heire  of  Linne. 

Most  probably  the  first-cited  stanza  owes 
its  paternity  to  Sir  Walter's  pen,  as  he 
added  the  term  "  Old  Ballad "  to  many 
of  the  poetical  mottoes  in  his  novels.  His 
comment  on  the  circumstance  above  men- 
tioned is  thus  recorded  : — 

"  The  feelings  of  the  prodigal  Heir  of  Limie,  as 
expressed  in  that  excellent  old  song,  when,  after 
dissipating  his  whole  fortune,  he  found  himself  the 
deserted  inhabitant  of  '  the  lonely  lodge,'  might 
perhaps  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
master  of  Ravenswood  in  his  deserted  mansion  of 
Wolf's  Crag.  The  Master,  however,  had  this 
advantage  over  the  spendthrift  in  the  legend,  that 
if  he  was  in  similar  distress,  he  could  not  impute  it 
to  his  own  imprudence," — Chap.  xvii. 

The  probable  date  of  '  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor '  is  about  1707-8,  shortly 
after  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  faithful  Caleb  Balderston 
is  said  to  have  been  at  the  battle  of  Both- 


well  Brigg  in  1679,  and  was  favourable  to 
the  exiled  family,  as  he  says  (chap,  xxiv.)  : 
"  His  lordship  minds  weel  how,  in  the  year 
that  him  they  ca'd  King  Willie  died " 
(i.e.,  in  1702),  &c. 

The  original  of  Wolf's  Crag  is  undoubtedly 
Fast  Castle.  "  How  like  you  the  couch, 
Bucklaw,  on  which  the  exiled  Earl  of  Angus 
once  slept  in  security,  when  he  was  pursued 
by  the  full  energy  of  a  King's  resentment  ?  " 
says  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  to  his  guest 
(chap.  vii.).  Fast  Castle  is  near  St.  Abb's 
Head,  on  the  German  Ocean,  in  the  parish 
of  Coldingham,  often  visited  for  the  mag- 
nificent sea  prospect  which  it  commands. 
At  Abbotsford  is  a  fine  painting  of  it  by 
Thomson  of  Duddingston,  given  by  him  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  has  also  been  engraved 
by  Finden  from  a  painting  by  Copley 
Fielding. 

Probably  the  success  which  attended 
the  '  Reliques  '  induced  Thomas  Evans  in 
1784  to  issue  his  '  Old  Ballads,'  dedicated 
to  Hugh,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
died  in  1786.  My  copy  is  the  second  edition 
in  4  vols,  and  contains  many  ballads, 
"  Historical  and  Descriptive,"  with  several 
of  modern  date,  "  none  of  which  are  included 
in  Dr.  Percy's  collection." 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

GIBBON  :  PARAGRAPHS  ENDING  WITH 
"OF." — Of  the  2,163  paragraphs  in  the 
seventy-one  chapters  of  the  '  Decline  and 
Fall,'  1,581  end  with  a  genitive  phrase  in 
"of,"  a  percentage  of  over  73. 

ALEX.  RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 

"  PICTURES."  —  The  word  "  pictures  " 
occurs  three  times  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible,  but  in  not  one  of  these  with  the 
usual  modern  sense.  The  Revised  Version 
gives  each  differently  :  in  Num.  xxxiii.  52 
as  "figured  stones"  ;  in  Prov.  xxv.  11  as 
"  baskets  " — marg.  "  filigree  work  "  ;  and 
in  Is.  ii.  16  as  "  imagery  " — marg.  "  watch- 
towers." 

I  should  like  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  second 
of  these.  It  is  quoted  from  the  A.V.  by 
Prof.  Saintsbury  in  his  recent  work  '  The 
Later  Nineteenth  Century/  p.  8,  where  we 
read  of  "  the  singular  persons  who  would 
refuse  apples  of  gold  unless  they  were  pre- 
sented in  pictures  of  silver,"  evidently  re- 
ferring to  the  above  place  in  Proverbs, 
where  we  at  once  see  how  much  better  is 
the  R.V.  rendering.  The  Douay  version 
has  "  beds,"  following  the  Vulgate  "  in 
lectis  argenteis "  ;  the  French  versions 
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"have  "  dans  les  paniers  d' argent,"  the 
•German  "  in  silbernen  Schalen."  The  note 
in  '  The  Speaker's  Commentary  '  seems  ap- 
propriate :  "  Probably  the  golden-coloured 
fruit  set  in  baskets,  i.e.,  chased  vessels  of 
open- worked  silver."  A  silver  vessel  or 
receptacle  is  evidently  intended,  which  our 
word  "  picture "  can  never  give,  though 
it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  image 
or  representation,  as  when  we  say  collo- 
•quially  "  the  picture  of  misery." 

W.  T.  LYNX. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

ST.  ANTHONY  OF  VIENNE.  —  Will  any 
correspondent  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  out  something  about  St.  Anthony  of 
Vienne  ?  G.  AUSTEN. 

BLUE  COAT  SCHOOL  COSTUME. — What  is 
the  origin  of  the  Blue  Coat  School  costume, 
•and  its  meaning  ?  G.  AUSTEN. 

The  Residence,  York. 

VINCENT  ALSOP. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
throw  light  on  the  obscurity  of  the  following 
passages  from  the  writings  of  Vincent  Alsop, 
•a  Puritan  author  once  well  known,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 
He  was  something  of  a  wit  as  well  as  a  divine, 
-and  frequently  uses  in  his  controversial 
writings  ludicrous  phrases  which  recall 
Andrew  Marvell  and  Roger  L'Estrange. 
'  Anti-Sozzo,'  published  in  1675,  was  the 
book  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  BO 
bitter  an  opponent  as  South,  completely 
routed  Dr.  William  Sherlock's  "  new  theo- 
logy "  ;  for  by  this  very  term,  singular  to 
say,  does  Alsop  describe  the  rather  vapid 
rationalism  of  the  latitudinarian  Churchman. 
I  italicize  the  phrases  which  baffle  me,  and 
are  unexplained  by  the  'New  English 
Dictionary.' 

"  Perhaps  he  [our  author]  had  seen  about 
Billingsgate  the  Maugeing  of  a  Crane,  where  a  lusty 
Fellow  with  a  Mastiffe-Dog  in  a  Wheel  will  take 
you  up  an  incredible  weight,  otherwise  unmanage- 
able."—' Anti-Sozzo,'  p.  201. 

2.  "  He  supposes  God  to  have  dispensed  with  the 
Moral  Law,    which    is    news  to  me;    nor  shall  I 

believe  it,  till  I  hear  it  confirmed  : for  if  we  like 

Fools,  goggled  in  with  the  Rhetorical  Divinity  of 
this  Age,  should  trust  to  God's  Abatements  of  his 
Law,  and  at  last  it  should  prove  that  God  loved 
Righteousness  and  hated  Iniquity  as  such,  we  were 
in  a  most  wretched  condition,  merely  by  trusting  to 
Indulgence." — Ibid.,  p.  687. 


3.  "  The  name  of  peace  is  often  iised  to  destroy 
the  thing.    So    Austin    of    old :    Ecdesicn    nomine 
Armamini  et  contra  Ecclesiam  dimicatis.     Thus  are 
we  gogled  to  part  with  our  Christian  Liberty  for 
Peace,  when  as  the  parting  with  the  Ceremonies 
would  secure  both  Peace  and  Christian  Liberty." 
— 'Melius  Inquirendum'  (1679),  p.  344. 

4.  "  Both  sides,  I  think,  have  played  at  the  game 
of  Drop-father  so  long  till  they  are  weary,   and 
forced  to  confess  that  some  things  now  in  usage 
were  unknown  to  the  Fathers,  and  many  things 
practised  by  the  Fathers  which  we  have  silently 
suffered  to  grow  obsolete." — Ibid.,  p.  122. 

Alsop  is  speaking  of  the  appeal  made  both 
by  the  Romanist  and  the  Anglican  to 
patristic  precedents. 

5.  "  I  cannot  be  of  every  man's  Religion  that  is  of 
a  much  'clearer  understanding'  than  myself,  unless 
I  resolve  to  be  of  twenty  contradictory  Religions  at 

once; nor  of  every  man's  way  that  pretends  to 

a  '  Comfortable  Conscience '  in  his  way,  because  I 
see  some  fitch  in  Comfort  to  their  Consciences  from 
the  greatest  pro%-ocatious  or  grossest  delusions." 
— Ibid.,  p.  258. 

This  last  conundrum  I  presume  to  be 
a  misprint,  in  common  with  the  phrase 
"  an  Arditious  superstitious  Busy-body " 
(p.  289),  where  the  Latinism  ardelious  sug- 
gests itself  as  the  true  reading.  That  would 
mean  meddlesome.  Ardelio  is  a  term  used 
by  Phaedrus  and  Martial  for  a  busybody, 
and  is  found  rarely  in  English,  as  in  Burton's 
'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  and  in  one  passage 
of  Dr.  John  Owen.  E.  K.  SIMPSON. 

RUCKOLT  HOUSE. — Was  there  ever  a 
pleasure  resort  called  Ruckolt  House  about 
ten  miles  from  London  ? 

"  Our  Knight  had  consented  to  make  a  Party  to 
Ruckolt-house,  which  was  at  that  Time  the  fashion- 
able Resort  of  all  idle  People,  who  thought  it  worth 
while  to  travel  ten  Miles  for  a  Breakfast.  Sir 
Thomas,  and  his  Lady,  went  in  a  hired  Chariot, 
and  the  Lovers  shone  forth  in  a  most  exalted 
Phaeton."—'  The  History  of  Pompey  the  Little ; 
or,  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Lap-dog,'  1751, 
p.  187. 

The  author  of  this  book  was,  according  to 
Lowndes,  the  Rev.  Francis  Coventry. 

The  resort  is  in  the  same  chapter  (i.e., 
Bk.  TI.  chap,  vii.)  called  twice  "Ruckolt." 
According  to  the  story,  Pompey,  the  lap- 
dog,  was  born  in  1735  in  Italy,  and  died 
in  1749  in  London.  ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

'  THE  YOUNG  LAWYER'S  RECREATION.'— 
Can   any  reader   of    '  N.    &   Q.'  supply  the 
name  of  the  author  of  this  book  ? 

"The  Young  Lawyer's  Recreation.  Being  a 
Choice  Collection  of  several  Pleasant  Cases, 
Passages,  and  Customs  in  the  Law:  For  the 

Entertainment  as  well  as  Profit  of  the  Reader.. 

London :  Printed  for  Samuel  Briscoe,  over-against 
Will's  Coffee-Housein  Russel-street,  Covent  Garden, 
1694."  12mo,  pp.  [14],  206,  [2]. 
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The  book  is  full  of  curious  matter,  but  i 
written  with  slight  regard  to  style.  Th 
preface  is  signed  Philonomus,  and  the  boo. 
is  entered  under  that  word  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Manchester. 

CHARTER  OF  HENRY  II. — I  am  in  neec 
of  a  copy  (there  are  but  a  few  lines)  o 
a  charter  of  Henry  II.  to  Walter,  Ushe 
(Ostiario)  of  the  King's  Chamber,  given  a 
Chinon,  dated  about  April,  1181,  and  wit 
nessed  by  "  Geoffrey  my  son  and  my  Chan 
cellor,"  Richard  de  Humez  and  others 
It  is  mentioned  on  p.  239  of  Ey ton's  '  Court 
Household,  and  Itinerary  of  Henry  II.' 
and  the  source  is  stated  as  "  Cartse  Antiquse 
D.D." 

I  shall  be  greatly  indebted   to  any  reader 
of   '  N.  &  Q.'  who  will  send  me  a  transcrip 
tion,  J.  ROGERS  REES. 

Merefield,  Salisbury. 

ST.  MARY'S,  SHREWSBURY. — What  is  the 
explanation  of  an  apparently  mediaeva 
tablet  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury  ? 
The  central  figure  is  a  bearded  head,  sur- 
mounted by  a  helmet,  standing  apparently 
in  a  coffin  or  open  box,  across  which  bars 
are  drawn.  The  figure  is  uncovered  as 
far  as  the  waist.  On  either  side  are  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  in  mediaeval  costume  ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tablet  (which  is  not 
larger  than  9  in.  by  6  in.)  is  incised  appa- 
rently the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Does  the  figure  represent  one  of  the  Knights 
Templars  and  the  Crusades  ? 

WM.  MARTIN  M.  SELLWOOD. 
7,  Chester  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

JACK  CADE'S  CHIMNEY. — Where  is  this  ? 
Was  the  phrase  at  one  time  a  proverb  ? 
De  Quincey  in  '  The  Spanish  Military  Nun  ' 
(p.  217  of  vol.  xiii.  of  Masson's  edition)  says  : 
"  The  street  is  there  to  this  day,  like  the 
bricks  in  Jack  Cade's  chimney,  testifying  all 
that  may  be  required."  V.  H.  COLLINS, 

[See  Shakespeare,  '2  Hen.  VI.,'  IV.  ii.  160.] 

WELLINGTON  TROUSERS. — What  are  these  1 
V.  H.  COLLINS. 

HARRIET  WAINEWRIGHT,  MRS.  COL. 
STEWART. — It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
lady,  who  was  a  singer  and  composer,  was 
related  to  the  well-known  Lancashire  Wain- 
wrights,  organists  and  composers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  but  in  her  '  Critical 
Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Singing,'  published 
in  London  in  1836  (in  the  Introduction  to 
which  she  blows  her  own  trumpet  with 


astonishing  vivacity  and  vanity),  as  well 
as  in  '  The  Tuscan  Vase '  (printed  for  the 
authoress  in  London  in  1840),  she  spells 
her  maiden  name  with  an  e.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  she  belongs  to  my  family- 
tree,  whose  ramifications  since  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  I  know  fairly  well  -T 
yet  I  cannot  find  a  place  for  her. 

I  should  be  grateful  for  any  light  on  her 
parentage.  The  officer  she  married  was 
probably  John  Stewart,  who  was  major 
of  the  16th  Regiment  Bengal  Native  In- 
fantry in  1806.  She  was  born  before  1766  ; 
came  to  London  with  her  father  before 
1792  (her  opera  '  Comala '  was  performed 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  26  Jan., 
1792,  before  a  distinguished  audience)  ; 
went  to  Calcutta  in  1796  ;  composed  her 
Seringapatam  chorus  in  1799  ;  married  soon 
after;  returned  to  England  about  1811; 
resided  (apparently  a  widow)  at  6,  King 
Street  West,  afterwards  6,  Nutford  Place, 
Bryanston  Square,  from  1821  to  1843.  She 
was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Worgan,  and  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Burney  and  of  "  Lady  Brudenell, 
sister  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth." 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

MRS.  GORDON,  NEE  ISABELLA  LEVY. — 
The  New  Wonderful  Museum  and  Extra- 
ordinary Magazine,  by  William  Granger, 
Esq.,  London,  1802-8  (B.M.  G.  13546-8), 
contains  a  short  memoir  of  Mrs.  Judith  Levy, 
the  rich  Jewess,  usually  called  the  Queen  of 
Richmond  Green,  with  a  portrait,  published 
by  Alex.  Hogg,  1  April,  1803,  Paternoster 
Row.  The  biographer  in  describing  her 
eccentricities  states  : — 

"  In  the  winter  she  visited  masquerades,  balls, 
&c.,  and  introduced  her  daughter  to  the  Duchess 
of  N — d's  routes,  then  a  noted  matchmaker,  who 
delighted  in  procuring  great  fortunes  for  younger 
jrothers  of  quality,  and  accordingly  brought  about 
a  clandestine  marriage  between  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Gordon  and  Miss  Levy,  who  soon  after  died." 

Who  v/as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gordon  ?  Is  there 
any  record  of  the  marriage  ?  Where  did 
t  take  place  ?  Where  was  Mrs.  Gordon 
auried  ?  Who  was  the  Duchess  ?  I  shall 
56  thankful  for  the  information. 

ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 
91,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 

SIR  ROBERT  FLETCHER. — Any  biographical 
r  genealogical  details  will  be  welcomed, 
le  was  knighted  on  29  Dec.,  1763,  being 
hen  a  major  in  the  East  India  Company's 
ervice  (Shaw's  '  Knights  of  England  '). 
lis  portrait  was  painted  by  Reynolds,  and 
ngraved  by  W.  Dickinson,  1774.  He  died 
9  April,  1777,  at  Mauritius,  on  his  way 
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home  from  Madras,  being  then  a  colone 
(Gentleman's  Magazine,  xlvii.  247).  Where 
is  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  Fletcher  ?  To 
what  family  of  Fletcher  did  the  colone 
belong  ?  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  refer- 
ences to  books  or  MSS.  which  relate  to  him. 

W.  G.  D.  FLETCHER,  F.S.A. 
Oxon  Vicarage,  Shrewsbury. 

"  GRZYMALA." — Can  any  reader  explain 
the  meaning  of  this  Polish  word,  used  as 
signifying  aristocratic  armorial  bearing  ? 

HERALDIC. 

"  KNIGHTS  WITHOUT  NOSES."  —  In 
Wycherley's  play  '  The  Plain  Dealer ' 
(Act  III.  sc.  i.)  occurs  the  following  :  "  I  'd 
rather  dine  in  the  Temple-rounds  or  walks 
with  the  knights  without  noses  or  the 
knights  of  the  post."  Hired  witnesses  were 
known  as  knights  of  the  post ;  but  what 
were  the  knights  without  noses  ?  Or  are 
the  two  terms  synonymous  ? 

HENRY  FISHWICK. 
The  Heights,  Rochdale. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

1.  Blue  rejoicing  sky. 
Quoted  by  De  Quincey  in  '  The  Spanish 
Military  Nun,'  p.  163  of  vol.  xiii.  of  Masson' 
edition. 

2.  Pass  like  night  from  land  to  land. 
Quoted  by  De  Quincey  in  the  same,  p.  195. 
V.  H.  COLLINS. 

Napoleon  is  said  to  have  quoted  the  follow- 
ing lines  after  the  battle  of  Dresden  in  1813 
"  from  a  favourite  poet."  Is  this  Corneille 
or  Racine  ?  — 

J'ai  servi,  commande,  vaincu  quarante  annSes  ; 
Du  mpnde,  entre  mes  mains,  j'ai  vu  les  destinees ; 
Et  j'ai  toujours  connu  qu'en  chaque  evenement 
Le  destin  des  ^tats  dependait  d'un  moment. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Will  you  kindly  give  context  and  name 
of  author  of  the  line, 

Here  in  this  ancient  haunt  of  Peace  ? 

M.  TITCHMARSH. 

["A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace "  is  1.  88  of  Tenny- 
son's 'Palace  of  Art.'] 

ARCHDEACON  PHILIP  STUBBS  :  PORTRAIT. 
— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as  to 
the  present  whereabouts  of  the  portrait  of 
Archdeacon  Philip  Stubbs  (1665-1738), 
painted  by  T.  Murray  in  1713  ?  I  have 
a  copy  of  a  fine  mezzotint  engraving  after  it 
by  John  Faber,  1722.  H.  STUBBS. 

Danby,  Ballyshannon. 


BULLINGDON  CLUB. — Can  any  reader  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  when  this  club  was 
founded  at  Oxford,  and  who  were  the 
founders  and  original  members  ? 

COLLNOR. 

BROKEN  CROSS,  WESTMINSTER. — Where 
and  what  was  this  ?  '  The  Square  and 
Cube  Root  Compleated  and  Made  Easie  ' 
was  sold  by  the  author  at  the  Chequer  at 
Broken  Cross  in  Westminster  (London 
Gazette,  Feb.  27-March  1,  1687). 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

R."  FERNANDES  IN  DUKES  PLACE."  -  —  I 
recently  purchased  a  square  blue  and  white 
jar  (Lambeth  ?)  with  this  lettering  under 
the  glaze.  I  should  like  to  find  out  whether 
Fernandes  was  an  apothecary  or  Italian 
warehouseman,  and  the  date  at  which  he 
traded  in  Dukes  Place.  A  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  possessing  London  Directories 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
could  probably  give  me  the  information. 

ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 
91,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 

^AMERICAN  GENEALOGIES. — I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  a  correspondent  for  the 
title  of  some  such  work  as  Burke  or  Debrett 
giving  genealogies  of  American  families 
of  English  or  Scottish  descent  down  to  the 
present  generation.  ELS. 

"  SPANISH  STRAPPS  "  :  "  MORBUS  GALLI- 
cus." — What  instruments  of  torture  were 
these  ?  They  are  specified  in  the  account 
of  a  witch  at  Royston  in  1606,  who  is  said  to 
have  caused  her  victims  such  pain  that  the 
agony  inflicted  by  these  was  "  nothing  to  it." 
W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

[May  not  "morbus  Gallicus"  be  an  allusion  to 
the  disease  of  that  name  ?  The  earliest  quotation 
for  it  in  the  'N.E.D.'  is  1579.] 

CHAMBER-HORSE  FOR  EXERCISE. — What 
was  this  ?  Was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  rocking- 
horse  ? 

"We  hear  that  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  may  see 
gratis  the  Chamber-Horse  for  Exercise,  at  Mr. 
Marsh's,  in  Stanhope  Street,  near  Clare  Market. 
He  has  a  list  of  many  Persons  of  Condition  who 
have  purchas'd  these  Machines  of  him.  —JJauy 
Advertiser,  16  June,  1742. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

CHARLES  FITZGEFFREY. — In  the  marriage 
register  of  Purton,  Wilts,  under  date  17  Sept., 
1604,     occurs    the    entry     "Charles 
^effery   and    Anne    Arman."      Is  this  the 
•ecord  of   the   marriage    of    "the    poet 
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Broadgates  Hall"  (Pembroke  College),  Oxon 
{1515  ?-1638)  ?     He  certainly  left  two  sons. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

.REV.  MR.  POWER  or  EASTHAMPSTEAD, 
BERKS.  —  What  was  the  end  of  the  lawsuit 
in  which  he  was  involved  in  1723  ? 

JOHN  -  HAUTENVILLE-COPE. 

18,  Harrington  Court,  S.W. 

.     "  GREAT     UNPAID."  —  When     and     where 
were  Justices  of  the  Peace  so  described  first  ? 

t          .,     j  '     j  '     ,  MEDICtTLtTS.  ^ 

"  PUDWORM."  —  This  is  stated  in  the 
(American)  '  Century  Dictionary  '  to  be  a 
"'  local  English  "  name  of  the  piddock  or 
Pholas  dactylus,  the  shell-fish  which  bores 
into  wood,  chalk,  and  even  rock.  The  word 
is  not  in  the  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary,' 
nor  apparently  in  any  of  the  publications 
of  the  Dialect  Society.  Can  any  one  inform 
us  of  its  use  anywhere  on  the  English  coast  ? 
The  piddock  is  common  everywhere. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 


THE    LONGMANS. 

(10  S.  xi.  2.) 

THE  date  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Macaulay's  '  England  '  should 
have  been  November,  1848.  It  was  on  the 
29th  of  that  month  that  he  found  copies 
on  his  table,  and  he  records  in  his  diary  : 
"  I  read  my  book  and  Thucydides's,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  found  much  better  than 
mine  "  (Trevelyan's  '  Life  ').  The  volumes 
were  reviewed  in  The  Athenceum  on  Decem- 
ber 9th,  16th,  and  23rd.  Macaulay,  in  his 
modesty,  had  "  never  dreamed  "  'of  the 
immediate  success  of  his  '  History.'  Three 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  ten  days, 
and  Black  said  there  had  been  no  such  sale 
since  the  days  of  '  Waverley.'  Macaulay 
now  thought,  "though  with  some  mis- 
givings, that  the  book  will  live:"  His 
delight  was  great  when  he  went  to  Clapham 
and  found  the  family  reading  his  book 
again:  "How  happy  their  praise  made 
me,  and  how  little  by  comparison  I  care 
for  any  other  praise  !  "  On  the  27th  of 
January  in  the  new  year  he  went  into  the 
City  to  discuss  the  matter  with  William 
Longman  and  Bevis  Ellerby  Green,  father  of 
the  present  senior  partner,  Mr.  Green,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  publishers 
were  confident  that  "thirteen  thousand 
copies  would  be  taken  off  in  less  than  six 


months."  The  third  and  fourth  volumes 
were  issued  in  December,  1855,  when  The 
Athenceum  devoted  twenty-seven  columns 
to  the  work,  the  articles  appearing  on  the 
22nd  and  29th.  It  was  these  two  .volumes 
which  produced  the  celebrated  cheque  for 
20,000*. 

Macaulay,  as  will  be  remembered,  lived 
only  four  short  years  after  this.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1859,  suddenly. 
His  nephew  records  that  he  and  his  mother 

found  him  in  his  library,  and  dressed  as 
usual,  with  his  book  on  his  table  beside 
him,  still  open  at  the  same  page." 

Although  Macaulay  died  on  the  Wednes- 
day at  Campden  Hill,  his  death  was  not 
known  in  London  until  the  Friday.  The 
news  reached  The  Times  office  while  the 
paper  was  at  press,  and  when  a  large  number 
had  been  printed.  The  machines  were  at 
once  stopped,  and  a  small  paragraph  in- 
serted announcing  the  death  of  the  great 
historian.  This  was  in  the  copy  we  had 
at  Wellington  Street.  My  father  at  once 
sent  me  off  to  Hep  worth  Dixon  at  St.  John's 
Wood.  When  I  told  him  he  could  hardly 
believe  it,  as  it  was  not  in  his  copy.  There 
was  only  time  to  insert  a  short  notice  in 
The  Athenceum  of  the  31st,  the  obituary 
not  appearing  until  the  7th  of  January. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  among  those 
who  followed  him  to  his  grave  in  Poets' 
Corner  on  Monday,  the  9th. 

The  history  of  the  Longmans  and  the 
great  services  of  the  firm  to  literature  has 
yet  to  be  written.  I  believe  they  were  the 
first  to  publish  a  huge  catalogue  of  English 
books  long  before  that  of  Henry  Bohn. 
In  1817  they  had  shown  their  generosity 
to  Moore  by  paying  him  3,OOOZ.  on  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  '  Lalla  Rookh.'  To 
Thomas  Longman,  who  died  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year  on  the  30th  of  August,  1879,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  illustrated 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
the  hobby  of  his  life,  and  which  The  Athenceum 
described  as  "  standing  by  itself  as  a  speci- 
men of  illustration  on  wood." 

"  No  time,  labour,  or  expense  was  spared  to  make 
it  successful.  His  object  was  to  produce  in  black 
and  white  the  effect  produced  in  colour  in  the  old 
illuminated  MSS." 

Another  member  of  the  firm,  William 
Longman,  who  died  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1877,  is  remembered  by  his  lectures  on 
the  history  of  England  down  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  as  well  as.  a  life  of  that 
monarch.  He  also  wrote  a  monograph  on 
the  three  cathedrals  dedicated  to  St.  Paul 
in  London. 
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^.lr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  died  in  1869,  was 
«,  generous  benefactor  to  Christ's  Hospital 
{where  he  had  been  educated),  and  to  the 
Booksellers'  Provident  Institution  and  the 
Booksellers'  Retreat.  He  also  gave  a  stained- 
glass  window  to  St.  Paul's. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  long  services 
of  many  members  of  the  staff.  These 
include  Mr.  W.  Bartram  (since  1857),  Mr. 
Reader  (1863),  Mr.  Greenway  (1872),  and 
-our  frequent  contributor  Mr.  W.  H.  Peet 
<1878).  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS. 

I  have  noticed  a  slip  in  the  chronological 
account  of  the  Longmans  which  would 
perhaps  be  immaterial  if  it  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  great  writer  whose  long 
association  with  the  firm  forms  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  incidents  in  its  history.  It  is 
stated  that  in  1839  Macaulay's  '  England,' 
Vol.  I.,  was  published.  Macaulay  did  not 
sit  down  to  write  the  work  which  he  had 
had  long  in  contemplation  till  March,  1839, 
and  the  first  two  volumes  were  not  published 
by  Messrs.  Longman  till  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1848.  Seven  years  were  occupied  in 
the  preparation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes,  which  were  issued  by  the  same 
firm  in  the  middle  of  December,  1855. 

There  are  also  one  or  two  slight  errors 
in  the  quotation  given  by  MR.  FRANCIS 
from  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  speech  at  the 
Booksellers'  Dinner  :  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
paper  headed  '  A  Budget  of  Memories ' 
in  the  December  number  of  The  Cornhill 
Magazine  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  authorita- 
tive report.  Sir  George  did  not  say  the 
"  old  family  connexion"  with  the  firm  was 
"  as  prolonged  as  any  recorded  in  literary 
history."  His  words  were  that  it  was 
"more  prolonged  than  any  recorded,"  &c. 
He  did  not  say  that  "  it  began  in  1842. . . . 
when  Lord  Macaulay's  books  were  pub- 
lished," the  phrase  in  The  Cornhill  being 
"  when  Lord  Macaulay's  first  books  were 
published."  I  suspect  Sir  George  really 
said  "first  book,"  for  in  1842  only  the 
'  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome '  was  published. 
The  volume  of  '  Collected  Essays '  was  not 
issued  till  the  following  year. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

I  should  be  glad  if  MR.  FRANCIS  could 
say  when  the  firm  of  Longman  &  Broderip 
was  in  existence.  I  presume  this  Longman 
will  have  been  at  any  rate  one  of  that 
family. 

My  reason  for  asking  is  that  I  have  a 
copy  of  sheet  music  of  '  The  Marseillaise,' 
which  I  think  must  be  one  of  the  earliest 


published  in  England,  if  not  the  actual 
first  edition.  It  is  headed  : — 

"  The  Marseilles  March  sung  by  the  Marseillois 
going  to  Battle  by  General  Kellerman's  Army 
instead  of  Te  Deura  as  ordered  by  the  National 
Convention  and  at  the  different  Theatres  in  Paris." 

It  was  printed  by  Longman  &  Broderip, 
26,  Cheapside,  and  13,  Haymarket. 

On  the  fourth  page  is  a  version  in  French. 
The  music  and  words  are  printed  from  an 
engraved  plate. 

I  believe  the  song  was  only  written  in 
1792,  and  I  think  this  sheet  of  music  cannot 
be  much  later  than  that  year  or  the  follow- 
ing. A.  H.  ARKLE. 

Elmhurst,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 


FIRST  ENGLISH  BISHOP  TO  MARRY  : 
BISHOP  BARLOW  (10  S.  x.  366,  412,  474).— 
MR.  JONAS  has  confused  two  different  men. 
As  stated  at  the  second  reference,  one 
William  Barlow,  Prior  of  Bisham,  and  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  St.  David's, 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  Chichester,  died  as 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  10  Dec.,  1569. 

Another  William  Barlow,  also  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  was,  while  Dean  of  Chester, 
elected  Bishop  of  Rochester  23  May,  1605. 
He  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  in 
1608  (election  took  place  21  May,  1608), 
and  died  at  Buckden  7  Sept.,  1613.  This 
date  is  open  to  question,  as  in  his  wife's 
epitaph  in  Easton  Church,  near  Winchester, 
13  August,  1568,  is  given  as  the  date  of  the 
Bishop's  death. 

I  can  produce  no  evidence  of  the  date 
on  which  the  first-named  William  Barlow 
was  married.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  3  Feb.,  1547/8,  it  is  said 
without  even  the  form  of  a  conge  cTelire, 
and  it  is  further  said  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  Protector  (the  Duke  of  Somerset),  in 
return  for  which,  and  for  certain  money 
payments,  he  made  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  episcopal  estates  to  that  nobleman, 
and  also  secured  for  his  own  family  the  epis- 
copal manor  of  Wookey.  The  presumption 
is  that  he  was  married  while  Bishop  of 
St.  Davids,  to  which  he  was  translated 
10  April,  1536,  though  he  may  not  have 
openly  avowed  his  marriage.  But  whether 
his  marriage  took  place  in  1550  or  between 
1536  and  1548,  he  certainly  was  not 
the  first  member  of  the  episcopal  order 
in  England  to  be  married,  as  Thomas 
Cranmer  was  consecrated  30  March,  1533, 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  been 
nominated  to  that  see  by  a  Papal  Bull 
dated  21  Feb.,  1532/3,  and  he  was  un- 
doubtedly then  married  for  the_second  time. 
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Paul  Bushe,  Prior  of  the  Bonhommea  at 
Edington  in  Wiltshire,  was  appointed  first 
Bishop  of  Bristol  (a  see  then  newly  created), 
16  June,  and  consecrated  25  June,  1542 ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  married  until  he 
became  a  bishop,  or  until  after  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
north  choir  aisle  from  the  Lady  Chapel  in 
Bristol  Cathedral  there  is  a  canopied  tomb 
(with  an  emaciated  cadaver  under  the 
canopy)  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Bishop 
Paul  Bushe ;  his  wife,  Edith  Ashley  by 
name,  lies  buried  close  by  under  the  altar 
steps. 

The  epitaph  and  Latin  verses  connected 
with  it  are  recorded  by  Browne  Willis. 
Whether  they  are  now  existent  I  do  not 
know.  They  may  have  been  renovated, 
but  they  seem  worthy  of  a  place  here  : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Dominus  Paulus  Bush  primus  hujus 
Eeclesiae  Episcopus,  qui  obiit  11  die  Octobris  A.D. 
1558.      JEtatis  suse  68.      Cujus  animse  propitietur 
Deus. 
Dignus  qui  primam  circum  sua  tempora  mitram 

Indueret,  jacet  hie  Bristoliense  decus. 
A  patre  Bush  dictus,  Paulum  Baptisma  vocavit, 

Virtu te  impleyib  nomen  utrumque  sua. 
Paulus  Eclintonise  bis  messes  preco  secutus 
instituit  populum  dogmate,  Christe,  tuo. 
Ille  animos  verbis  impensis  payit  egenos, 
Hinc  fructum  arbusto  prsebuit  illesuo. 
Ut  madidos  arbusba  juyant,  sic  foedere  rupto 
Inter  discordes  pacificator  erat. 

F.  DE  H.  L. 

MB.  A.  C.  JONAS  at  the  penultimate  refer- 
ence is  mixing  up  two  bishops  called  William 
Barlow :  the  first  (successively  occupant 
of  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph,  St.  Davids,  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  Chichester)  died  in  August, 
1568 ;  the  second  (successively  occupant 
of  the  sees  of  Rochester  and  Lincoln)  died 
7  Sept.,  1613. 

The  query  appears  to  be  as  to  who  was 
the  first  Englishman  to  marry  after  becoming 
a  bishop.  William  Barlow,  son  of  the  first 
above  mentioned,  was  born  at  St.  Davids 
when  his  father  was  bishop,  i.e.,  between 
1536  and  1549.  Bush  became  Bishop  of 
Bristol  in  1542. 

If,  however,  the  query  is,  What  English 
married  man  first  became  bishop  ?  the 
answer  is  surely  Cranmer,  who  had  recently 
married  his  second  wife,  the  niece  of  Osiander, 
when  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1533.  As  Henry  VIII.  did  not  approve 
of  married  clergy,  Cranmer  "  shut  his  wife 
up  in  a  box."  Dr.  Nicholas  Harpsfield, 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  thus  writes 
(Camden  Soc.,  Second  Series,  xxi.  275)  : — 

"'  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  married  in 
King  Henry  his  days,  but  kept  his  woman  very 


jlose,  and  sometime  carried  her  about  with  him  in 
a  great  chest  full  of  holes,  that  his  pretty  nobsey 
might  take  breath  at.  In  the  meanwhile  it  so 
chanced  that  his  place  at  Canterbury  was  set  on 
fire  [18  Dec.,  1543] ;  but  lord  what  a  stir  and  care 
was  there  for  this  pretty  nobsey  and  for  this  chest ; 
all  other  care  in  a  manner  was  set  aside.  He  caused 
that  chest  with  all  speed  to  be  conveyed  out  of 
danger,  and  gave  great  charge  of  it,  crying  out  that 
his  evidences  and  other  writings  which  he  esteemed 
above  any  worldly  treasure  was  in  that  chest ;  and 
this  I  heard  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman  that 
was  there  present,  and  knew  of  this  holy  mystery.' 
The  word  nobsey  is  not  in  '  N.E.D.' 

Holgate,  when  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
married  after  banns  15  June,  1549  ;  but  it  was 
said  the  parties  had  been  privately  married 
at  an  earlier  date.  In  1549  he  was,  on  his 
own  admission,  sixty-eight,  and  Harpsfield 
calls  him  "  about  four  score  years  of  age," 
and  says  that  his  wife  (Barbara,  daughter 
of  Roger  Wentworth)  was  "  a  young  girl 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  "  (loc.  cit.). 
JOHN  B.  WAINEWKIGHT. 

Again  I  ask  if  there  is  not  an  error, 
this  time  with  respect  to  the  bracketed 
remark,  "  [By  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury]  London,  Rd.  Jugge,  1556." 

If  I  am  correct,  Matthew  Parker  was  conse- 
crated Archbishop  on  17  Dec.,  1559  (one  of 
the  consecrators  being  Bishop  Barlow). 
I  fail  to  see  how  Archbishop  Parker  could 
have  written  a  treatise  published  in  1556. 
He  may  have  written  it  prior  to  his  becoming 
Archbishop.  ALFBED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

Thornton  Heath. 

[The  explanation  is  as  suggested.  Halkett  and 
Laing  and  the  'D.N.B.'  attribute  the  authorship 
of  '  A  Defence  of  Priests'  Marriages '  to  Parker. 

MR.  A.  B.  BEAVEN  also  points  out  that  there  were 
two  bishops  named  William  Barlow.] 

MILTON:  POBTBAIT  AS  A  BOY  (10  S.  x. 
508). — If  the  picture  in  question  was  painted 
by  the  Frederick  Newenham  (1807-59)  who 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1838, 
it  can  have  no  historical  significance. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

In  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson's  privately  printed 
work  '  The  Portraits,  Prints,  and  Writings 
of  John  Milton  exhibited  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  1908,'  there  is  a  list  (pp.  89, 
90)  of  '  Various  Pretended  Portraits  dis- 
covered since  Marsh's  List,'  i.e.,  since  Mr. 
John  Fitchett  Marsh's  publication  (cp.  10  S. 
x.  445)  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  vol.  xii. 
(1860).  The  last  entry  in  this  list  (No.  266 
of  the  engravings)  is :  "  Modern  mezzo- 
tint by  Cousins  after  a  so-called  original  at 
Eton."  L.  R.  M.  STBACHAN. 

Heidelberg,  Germany. 
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"HE    WHICH    DBINKETH    WELL"    (10    S.    X. 

511). — In  its  Latin  form  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  example  of  what  logicians 
call  a  sorites  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  have 
always  understood  it  to  be  of  mediaeval 
origin.  The  words  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Qui  bene  bibit,  bene  dormit ;  qui  bene  dormit. 
noii  peccat ;  qui  non  peccat,  salvabitur ;  ergo  qui 
bene  bibit,  salvabitur. 

This  mode  of  argument  seems  to  have  been 
familiar  to  Boswell,  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  he  says  in  one  of  his  '  Letters  to  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Temple,'  just  published  : — 

"  It  requires  the  utmost  exertion  of  practical 
philosophy  to  keep  myself  quiet.  I  have,  however, 
done  so  all  this  week  to  admiration  :  nay,  I  have 
appeared  good-humoured  ;  but  it  cost  me  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  strone  beer  to  dull  my 
faculties." 

I  quote  from  The  Polishers'  Circular  of 
26  December  last.  JOHN  T.  CUBBY. 

I  think  that  MB.  T.  RATCLIFFE  may  pos- 
sibly find  that  the  author  from  whom  he 
quotes  had  at  one  time  been  a  student  at 
a  German  university.  W  nen  I  was  a  student 
at  Heidelberg  in  1878  a  Latin  version  of 
this  was  in  common  use,  and  had  apparently 
come  down  "  from  time  immemorial."  In 
my  "  commersbuch "  of  that  date  I  find 
I  have  written  : — 

"  Qui  bene  bibit,  bene  dormit ;  qui  bene  dormit 
non  cogitat  malum  ;  qui  non  cogitat  malum  noii 
peccat ;  qui  non  peccat  non  offendit  Deum  :  ergo, 
qui  bene  bibit  non  offendit  Deum  ! " 
This  looks  more  like  an  original  than  does 
the  English  version  given  in  the  query. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  W.  C.  B.  for  his  reply  to  my 
query  as  to  Booth  of  Rame.  E.  J.  BALL. 

MAN  IN  THE  MOON  IN  1590  (10  S.  x.  446, 
518). — I  had  hoped  it  was  unnecessary  to 
occupy  space  by  pointing  out  that  my 
quotation  was  an  example  of  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  phrase.  Possibly  in  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  Cambridge  the  "  man  in  the 
moon  "  has  never  had  the  actuality  that  is 
unfortunately  ascribed  to  him  in  this  city 
by  the  sober  testimony  of  Blue-Books  and 
the  '  Life  '  of  our  late  Chichele  Professor. 

Q.  V. 

Oxford. 

NAMES  TEBBIBLE  TO  CHILDBEN  (10  S.  x. 
509). — In  Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  clever,  but  painful 
story  '  Name  of  Garland '  the  heroine,  when 
officiating  as  a  nursemaid,  keeps  her  infant 
charge  in  order  by  threatening  him  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  date  at 
which  the  story  begins  is  not  given,  but 


Tom  references  to  "  Jack  the  Ripper 'T 
and  other  indications,  it  may  be  taken  to- 
:>e  1888  or  thereabouts.  Mr.  Gladstone  was- 
not  then  Prime  Minister,  but  he  was  the 
aest-known  politician  of  that  day,  and  was 
probably  regarded  as  a  formidable  foe  to- 
evildoers.  W.  F.  PBJDEAITX. 

Richard  I.  of  England  is  a  well-known 
instance.  See  Gibbon's  '  Rome,'  chap.  lix.  : 

'  His  tremendous  name  was  employed  by  the 
Syrian  mothers  to  silence  their  infants :  and  if  a- 
lorse  suddenly  started  from  the  way,  his  rider  was 
wont  to  exclaim,  'Dost  thou  think  King  Richard  is 
n  that  bush?'" 
He  refers  to  Joinville,  p.  17. 

Scott  puts  a  like  statement  into  the  mouth 
of  Saladin  when  he  meets  Richard  at  the 
lists  ('  Talisman.'  chap,  xxvii.). 

M.  TELSON. 

Narses,  473-568  (Gibbon's  '  Decline  and 
Fall,'  viii.  219). 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  (ib.,  xi.  146). 

Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  (Butler's  '  Hudibras,T 
iii.  2). 

Lamia,  Lilith,  and  Hunniades  may  also- 
be  included  ;  and  see  the  '  Decline  and 
Fall,'  xii.  166.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

See  10  S.  i.  325,  '  Drake  in  Mexico  '  ;  and 
10  S.  vii.  387,  '  La  Hueste  Antigua.' 

W.  R.  B.  PBIDEAUX. 

According  to  the  Berea  Quarterly,  quoted 
by  The  Manchester  Guardian  of  19  December 
last,  the  traveller  stopping  at  a  lonely  cottage 
in  the  hill  country  of  Kentucky  may  hear 
the  mother  quiet  an  unruly  child  by  saying 
"  Behave  now,  son,  or  Clavers  will  get  you." 
"  Clavers "  is  a  reminiscence  of  Claver- 
house,  who  harried  the  Covenanting  ancestors 
of  these  Kentuckians.  H.  W.  H, 

Should  not  Gilles  de  Retz  of  Brittany, 
executed  in  1440,  and  the  Black  Douglas 
(William,  lord  of  Nithsdale),  killed  in  1390, 
be  added  to  this  list  ?  W.  B.  GEBISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

SIB  JOHN  SYDENHAM,  BABT.,  OF  BBOMP- 
TON  (10  S.  x.  490). — I  am  unable  to  conjecture 
where  MB.  GBAY  got  his  information  upon 
which  he  founds  his  query.  Burke  in  his 
'  Extinct  Baronetage  '  says  : — 

"Sir  John  Sydenham,  Bart.,  married  for  his  first 
wife  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Buckland 
of  West  Harpetre,  co.  Somerset,  who  after,  his 
death  (in  162o)  married  the  Lord  Grey. 
The  last  statement  is  an  error.  She^died 
in  1596. 
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Sir  John  married  secondly  Mary,  relict  o~ 
John  Baker,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Guilford,  Kt.  She  survived  her  husband 
and  dwelt  in  Drury  Lane,  London. 

According  to  '  The  Peerage  of  Scotland, 
by  Douglas,  Andrew,  Lord  Gray,  had  two 
wives — the  first  being  Anne,  relict  of  James 
Earl  of  Buchan,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Walter 
Ogilvy,  Kt.,  of  Deskford  and  Findlater 
and  the  second  Dame  Catherine  Cadell 
Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  wil 
be  able  to  unravel  the  query. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

For  "Bart."  (surely  "Bart."  should  be 
giving  way  by  now  to  "  Bt.,"  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Baronetage)  read  Kt.  The  first  Baronet 
<cr.  1641)  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  John  the 
Knight.  For  "  Brompton "  read  Brimp- 
ton,  Somerset. 

Mary,  second  wife  of  Sir  John  Sydenham, 
and  subsequently  second  wife  of  Andrew, 
Lord  Gray,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Guldefprd  of  Hemsted  in  Cranbrook,  Kent, 
and  wife  of  John  Baker  of  Sissinghurst  in 
the  same  county  (pedigree  of  Sydenham, 
by  H.  Stanley  Head,  Misc.  Gen.  et  Her., 
Second  Series,  iii.  327,  and  '  Complete 
Baronetage,'  vol.  i.  sub  Baker).  A  letter 
of  Arthur  Sanders  to  Edmund  Parr  of 
15  Feb.,  1628,  mentions  the  marriage  of 
Lady  Sydenham  with  Lord  Gray,  "  she  being 
fourscore,  and  he  four-and-twenty  "  ('  S.P. 
Dom.,'  p.  258).  The  difference  in  age  is 
exaggerated,  as  such  discrepancies  are  in 
gossip  :  the  writer  probably  aimed  at 
euphony  rather  than  truth.  Lord  Gray 
was  certainly  older,  but  his  bride  need  not 
have  been  much  younger,  having  borne  a  son 
to  her  ^ former  husband  as  far  back  as  1587 
or  so  ('  Complete  Baronetage,'  as  above). 

G.  E.  C.  states  in  a  foot-note  to  the  Gray 
peerage  ('Complete  Peerage')  that  "both 
herbage  and  her  first  husband  seem  doubt- 
ful." There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  on 
the  latter  point.  A  State  Paper  of  10  Jan 
1629,  records  that 

"  Mary,  Lady  Gray,  now  wife  of    Andrew,   Lord 
Gray,  and  sometime  wife  of  Sir  John  Sydenham 
standing  convicted  of  Popish  recusancy,  and  being 
seized  of  certain  lands  in  cos.  Kent  and' Somerset," 
was    deprived    of    two-thirds    of    the    said 
estates   ('  S.P.  Dom.,    1628-9,'   p.  447).     Sir 
John  Sydenham  by  his  will,  proved  10  Mav 
1626   (P.C.C.    70   Hele),    bequeathed   to   his 
wife^whom  he  did  not  mention  by  name, 

"all  the  Jewells,   chaynes,   rings,    and  ornaments 
which  my  said  wief  now  possesseth  and  useth 
which  now  are in  the   house  in  Drurye  Lane 


within  the  Parrishe  of  St.  Gyles  in  the  Fieldes  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  wherein  shee  hathe  of 
late  lived  ; " 

and  letters  of  administration  of  the  estate 
of  Mary,  Lady  Gray,  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  were  granted,  4  Jan.,  1631/2,  to  her 
grandson  Sir  John  Baker,  Bt.,  and  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month  to  her  husband 
Andrew,  Lord  Gray  (P.C.C.). 

Three  errors  should  be  pointed  out,  inci- 
dentally, in  G.  E.  C.'s  monumental  works 
referred  to  above.  The  compiler's  doubts  as 
to  Lady  Gray's  first  marriage  have  resulted 
in  superfluous  and  mistaken  foot-notes  on 
the  subject  of  the  1631/2  administration 
both  under  Gray  in  the  '  Peerage  '  and  under 
Baker  in  the  '  Baronetage  '  (vol.  i.  p.  72). 
Under  the  Sydenham  baronetcy  (vol.  ii.) 
the  statement  that  Sir  John  Sydenham, 
the  first  Baronet,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1625  is  incorrect,  since  his  father,  John 
Sydenham,  proved  the  will  of  his  father 
Sir  John  Sydenham,  Kt.  (whose  name  heads 
this  reply),  in  1626.  PERCEVAL  LUCAS. 
188,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 

OMAR  KHAYYAM  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (10  S.  x. 
307,  391). — The  following  versions  in  Welsh- 
ii  -mani  may  be  worth  mention  : — 

1.  'Omar  Khayyam  Bish  Ta  Dui  Gilia  Chide  Are 
Volshitika    Romani     Chib    John     Sampsonestar,' 
London,  1902. 

2.  'Tanengreske  Shtarenge  Gilia' :  22  stanzas, by 
Principal    MacAlister,    in    '  Echoes,'    Cambridge, 
1907. 

ALEX.  RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 

"  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MOMENT  "  (10  S.  x.  488  ; 
xi.  13). — In  Nathan  Drake's  compilation 
entitled  '  Memorials  of  Shakspeare  '  we  have 
a  chapter,  which  is  an  extract  from  '  The 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,'  in  which  these 
words  occur  : — 

"The  second  answer  is,  that  Shakspeare  was 
pursuing  two  methods  at  once  ;  and  besides  the 
psychological  method,  he  had  also  to  attend  to  the 
poetical. 

In  a  footnote  the  writer  of  the  article,  who 
was  no  doubt  S.  T.  Coleridge,  says  : — 

"We  beg  pardon  for  the  use  of  this  -innolens 
'erbtim  [psychological] ;  but  it  is  one  of  which  our 
language  stands  in  great  need.  We  have  no  single 
;erm  to  express  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind; 
and  what  is  worse,  the  principles  of  that  philosophy 
are  commonly  called  metaphysical,  a  word  of  very 
different  meaning." — 'Memorials  of  Shakspeare,' 
&c.,  by  Nathan  Drake,  p.  153,  London,  1828. 

This  note  does  not  solve  the  query,  but 
ihows  when  the  principal  word  was  introduced 
nto  our  language  ;  and  the  reference  may 
)e  useful  to  the  editors  of  the  great  Oxford 

Dictionary.  JOHN  T.  CURRY. 
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CUTHBEBT  SHIELDS  (10  S.  xi.  10). — A  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Cuthbert  Shields  appears 
in  The  Wadham  College  Gazette  for  Michael- 
mas Term,  1908.  Reference  is  made  in 
it  to  an  obituary  notice  in  The  Times  of 
22  September,  and  to  an  account  of  his  life 
by  Mr.  Plummer  in  The  Oxford  Magazine, 
presumably  in  one  of  the  issues  of  that 
journal  during  October.  H.  W.  H. 

For  an  obituary  note  written  in  memory  of 
Cuthbert  Shields,  who  died  on  20  Sept.,  1908, 
at  Oxford,  see  one  of  the  numbers  of  The 
Oxford  Magazine  for  November.  X. 

[Mr.  Frpwde  kindly  informs  us  that  the  notice 
appeared  in  The  Oxford  Magazine  for  15  October, 
pp.  8-9.] 

"  MAMAMOUCHI  "  (10  S.  x.  328).— The 
term  used  by  Ben  Jonson  in  '  Volpone,'  II.  i., 
is  Mamaluchi,  which  is  simply  the  Italian 
form  of  "  Mamelukes,"  the  Arabic  deriva- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  as 
from  mamaluka,  to  possess,  hence  "  slaves." 
"Mamamouchi,"  though  a  burlesque  appel- 
lation invented  by  Moliere  as  a  title  for  M. 
Jourdain,  is  considered  by  Littre  as  taken 
from  the  Arabic  ma  menou  schi,  which 
signifies  "  good  for  nothing."  In  French  it 
has  since  become  synonymous  for  one  who 
assumes  an  air  of  pretentiousness  or  pompo- 
sity. 1ST.  W.  HTT,T.. 
New  York. 

KING  CHARLES  THE  MABTYR  (10  S.  x. 
227).— The  dialogue  "  Quoth  William  Perm 
to  Martyr  Charles "  first  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  I  cannot  give  the 
date,  as  unfortunately  I  did  not  preserve  it. 
I  have,  however,  the  original  cutting  in  a 
scrapbook.  It  was  prefaced  by  the  following : 

"  Some  silly  people,  with  the  Bishop's  sanction 
too,  have  put  a  memorial  window  to  '  King  Charles 
the  Martyr '  in  a  church  in  Philadelphia.  Near  by 
William  Penn's  statue  surmounts  the  dome  of  the 
City  Hall." 

That  Dr.  Garnett  was  not  the  author  of 
the  epigram  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
a  few  days  later  the  following  letter  appeared 
in  the  before-mentioned  newspaper  : — 

Solvonter  Risu  Tabula. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Po«t. 

SIB, — Your  Philadelphia  correspondent  Mr.  Curtis 
calls  attention  to  two  blunders  in  my  squib  of  last 
week  relative  to  the  honors  lately  paid  to  the 
memory  of  King  Charles  I. 

What  was  done  at  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists, 
he  says,  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  canonization 
of  King  Charles,  that  event  having  occurred  '  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,'  while,  moreover,  the 
picture  dedicated  was  not  a  glass  window  at  all, 
but  an  oil  painting.  Well,  as  to  the  first  point,  my 
reply  is  that  even  if  St.  Charles  I.  was  canonized 


more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  he  was,  by  the 
same  token  (to  wit,  a  royal  proclamation),  un- 
canonized  or  decanonized  in  the  year  1859  ;  so  that, 
to  speak  accurately,  what  the  Philadelphians  did 
was  to  recanonize  him — surely  a  singular  step  for 
American  Churchmen,  however  Anglomaniacaf. 

To  the  other  point  I  reply  by  acknowledging  the 
blunder,  and  submitting  a  revised  version  of  my 
epigram,  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  being 
historically  more  accurate  and  of  exhibiting  the 
whole  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  EPIGRAM. 

A  Second  Martyrdom. 
Quoth  William  Penn  to  Martyr  Charles  : 

"  Thee  scarce  can  feel  at  home 
Down  there  upon  a  canvas  back 

While  I  enjoy  the  dome. 
Let  me  step  down  and  out,  I  pray, 

And  thee  be  patron  saint ; 
A  Friend  ought  not  to  stand  in  bronze 

And  leave  a  king  in  paint." 
Quoth  Martyr  Charles  to  William  Penn  : 

"  Nay,  broadbrim,  no  such  curse  ; 
White-hall  was  surely  bad  enough, 

Your  City  Hall  were  worse." 
I  regret  I  can  throw   no  light  upon  the 
authorship.         GEORGE  MERBYWEATHEB. 
15,  Jackson  Road,  Chicago. 

GUEBNSEY  LILY  (10  S.  x.  368,  412,  456). 
— In  Pitman's  'Words  and  Places'  it  is 
stated  that 

"the  flower  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Ksempfer,  the  Dutch  botanist  and 
traveller.  The  ship  which  contained  the  specimens 
of  the  new  plant  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  ol 
Jersey,  and  some  of  the  bulbs  having  been  washed 
ashore,  they  germinated  and  spread  in  the  sandy 
soil.  Thence  they  were  sent  over  to  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  M.  Hatton, 
a  botanist,  and  son  of  the  Governor  of  Guernsey. 

One  of  your  correspondents  gives  the 
Hatton  governorship  as  1670-9.  A  bio- 
graphical dictionary  states  that  Ksempfer, 
a  German,  spent  two  years  in  Japan,  lb9^-4. 
If  the  above  is  all  of  it  correct,  Hatton  must 
have  been  living  in  Guernsey  after  the  retire- 
ment of  his  father  from  Jersey.  Possibly 
a  life  of  Ksempfer  or  his  '  History  of  Japan 
and  Siam,'  published  in  English  in  1727, 
may  supply  MB.  KUMAGTJSU  MINAKATA 
with  particulars  of  the  ship  and  her  wreck. 
DOUGLAS  OWEN. 

ARMY  AND  MILITIA  LISTS  (10  S.  x  489).-- 
There  is  a  long  series  of  these  Lists,  but  not 
I    think,    quite    complete,    in    the    British 
Museum  (Newspaper  Room).     I  do  not  know 
how  far  back  they  go.     Faihng*he^^ 
lists,  or  until  he  can  get  a  set  MB.  WILLIAM 
will  find  what  claim  to  be ,  "  complete  hst* 
of    the    Army    and    Navy,"    &c.,    in      The 
Gentleman's    Register;   or,  Rider's    British 
Merlin,'     which     appeared    annually. 
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earliest  issue  of  this  is  for  1749.  I  have  a 
good  many  volumes  of  both  the  '  Register ' 
and  the  official  Army  Lists,  but  nothing 
like  complete  sets.  So  far  as  the  Army  and 
Navy  Lists  are  concerned,  they  are,  for 
obvious  reasons,  nearly  always  found  in  the 
sales  of  libraries  belonging  to  collectors  of 
medals  ;  but  they  always  sell  at  good  prices, 
particularly  the  earlier  issues.  They  some- 
times occur  in  second-hand  booksellers' 
catalogues.  W.  ROBERTS. 

47,  Lansdowne  Gardens,  Clapham,  S.W. 

AUTHOBS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
x.  510  ;  xi.  32).— 

From  what  small  causes,  &c. 
In  the   first   edition  of   '  The   Rape   of  the 
Lock,'  the  second  line  reads 

What  mighty  quarrels  rise  from  trivial  things. 
The  word  "  quarrels  "  makes  it  likely  that 
Pope  was  thinking  of  the  best-known  in- 
stance of  his  generalization,  viz.,  Aris., 
'  Politics,'  Bk.  VII.  c.  iv.  :  "  Revolutions 
are  not  about  trifles,  but  spring  from  trifles." 

H.  C— N. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  November. 

The  whole  ballad  '  Farewell  to  Kings- 
bridge  '  (ante,  p.  9),  with  its  tune,  is  printed 
in  '  Songs  of  the  West '  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould.  It  is  apparently  traditional  ; 
see  the  note  concerning  it  in  the  introduction 
to  the  work  cited.  W.  PEBCY  MEBBICK. 

Elvetham,  Shepperton. 

SAMUEL  FOOTE,  COMEDIAN  (10  S.  x.  109, 
455  ;  xi.  17). — In  '  Recollections  of  Ban- 
nister '  we  read  : — 

"Foote died  at  an  inn  in  Dover,  October  21, 

1777.  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  that  town  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  and  it  has  been 
generally  imagined  that  Foote  was  buried  there 
>Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  Mr.  Jewell,  at  the 
representation  of  half  the  actors  and  dramatists  of 
the  day,  brought  the  body  to  London,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  puolicly  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
but  after  he  had  taken  this  step,  no  funds  were 
forthcoming,  and  he  buried  his  friend  at  his  own 
expense  in  the  cloisters.' 

SIB  AFFABLE. 

The  inscription  quoted  by  MB.  BAVINGTON 
JONES  from  the  stone  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Dover,  makes  no  reference  to  the  interment 
of  Foote.  But  in  the  late  Col.  Joseph 
Lemuel  Chester's  magnum  opus,  '  The  Mar- 
riage, Baptismal,  and  Burial  Registers  in 
the  Collegiate  Church  or  Abbey  of  St.  Peter 
Westminster'  (1876),  p.  424,  we  find  under 
date  1777  the  following  entry :  "  Nov.  3 
Samuel  Foot,  Esq  ;  aged  55,  in  the  West 
Cloister."  The  name  is  there  spelt  withoui 


;he  final  e.  In  a  foot-note  it  says  :  "  He 
died  21st  Oct.  at  the  '  Ship  '  Inn,  Dover, 
on  his  way  to  France." 

Additional  evidence  is  to  be  found  in 
3ean  Stanley's  '  Historical  Memorials  of 
Westminster  Abbey'  (1868),  p.  305,  which 
states  :  "In  the  same  year  [that  is,  1777], 
n  the  West  Cloister,  was  interred  the 
)omedian  Samuel  Foote,  who  pleased  Dr. 
Johnson  against  his  will."  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  possibility  of  an  error  in 
:hese  records. 

Another  authority,  and  one  of  almost 
qual  weight,  may  be  quoted.  Mrs.  A. 
Murray  Smith,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dean 
Bradley,  in  '  The  Roll  Call  of  Westminster 
Abbey'  (1902),  p.  270,  states  that  Foote 
"  died  October  21st,  1777,  on  his  way  to 
seek  health  abroad,  and  was  buried  by  torch- 
light at  Westminster."  This,  like  the 
others,  appears  to  be  an  absolute  statement 
of  fact,  and  one  can  but  feel  that  all  these 
authorities  must  be  right. 

W.   E.   HABLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

[DiKGO  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

"  OLD  KING  COLE  "  (10  S.  x.  510  ;  xi. 
13). — I  would  refer  Miss  MOOYAABT  to 
'  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Country  Songs,' 
by  M.  H.  Mason  (Metzler),  where  she  will 
find  a  traditional  version  of  the  tune  _of  this 
song,  with  the  first  two  verses,  wherein  the 
jovial  monarch  calls  for  his  fiddlers  and 
drummers.  Miss  Mason  suggests  that  the 
song  may  be  continued,  with  the  introduction 
of  a  new  instrument  at  every  verse,  ad 
libitum.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author 
did  not  give  us  the  last  verse  of  the  fullest 
copy  she  could  get,  as  the  traditional  render- 
ing of  the  monotone  to  which  the  cumulative 
part  of  the  chorus  is  sung  in  this  and  similar 
ditties  often  possesses  a  rhythmic  fascination 
that  might  escape  singers  whose  methods 
are  conventionalized  by  musical  instruction. 
W.  PEBCY  MEBBICK. 

Elvetham,  Shepperton. 

FIBE  ENGINES  (10  S.  xi.  8). — The  volume- 
the  Rev.  W.  D.  SWEETING  evidently  refers 
to  is  '  A  Record  of  the  International  Fire 
Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  London,  1903,'  by 
Edwin  O.  Sachs,  Architect.  It  is  an  ex- 
haustive tome,  illustrated  by  270  photo- 
lithographs,  and  was  published  by  the 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  1, 
Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  in  the  same  year, 
price  15s. 

The  oldest  (dated)  manual  engine  ex- 
hibited in  that  wonderful  collection  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  infuse  at  Dunstable 
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(now  preserved  by  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason 
&  Co.,  Blackfriars),  and  was  made  in  1570. 
The  next,  in  regard  to  age,  was  a  two-men 
manual,  dated  1626,  from  Exeter.  For 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years  it  formed  the 
sole  protection  from  fire  which  the  city 
possessed.  Carried  by  hand-poles  and 
shoulder-straps,  it  was  stationed  at  the 
Guildhall.  This  was  lent  to  Earl's  Court 
by  Mr.  William  Pett,  captain  of  the  Exeter 
Fire  Brigade.  The  officer  in  question  (for- 
merly the  champion  for  one-man  drill  in 
all  Great  Britain)  rescued  this  most  interest- 
ing relic  from  a  barn  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where,  for  many  decades,  it  had  lain  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  The  volume  contains 
full-page  illustrations  of  both  these  old  fire 
engines.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

Mr.  Sachs's  '  Record  of  the  International 
Fire  Exhibition '  may  be  consulted  at  the 
Patent  Office  Library.  A.  E.  A. 

I  had  till  quite  recently  a  copy  of  the 
Earl's  Court  Fire  Exhibition  Catalogue, 
but  have  preserved  only  a  single  leaf,  headed 
*  Fighting  the  Flames.'  This  describes  the 
pageant  illustrating  the  various  methods  of 
*'  fire  fighting  "  from  Roman  times  to  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  relics  exhibited  were  "  a 
primitive  seventeenth-century  engine  from 
Dunstable "  ;  the  manual  engine  Deluge, 
which  "  tradition  says  was  present  at  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666  "  ;  a  broad- 
Tbrimmed  hat  made  of  solid  leather,  for  pro- 
tection from  falling  sparks,  dated  1738  ; 
leather  buckets  of  the  same  period  ;  a  small 
-wheeled  hand  engine,  dated  1735,  from 
Windsor  Castle  ;  and  a  manual  engine  from 
^Market  Deeping,  1776,  mounted  on  a  cart. 

The  illustrations  in  the  Catalogue  included 
'  The  Fire  Engines  of  the  Sixties,'  '  The 
Destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
16  Oct.,  1834,'  the  '  Ancient  Manual  from 
Windsor  Castle,'  '  Oil  Torch  in  Use  in  Exeter 
up  to  1888,'  and  '  Old  Fire  Engine,  Seven- 
teenth Century.'  G.  H.  W. 

Possibly  Merryweathers,  the  fire-engine 
makers  at  the  corner  of  Bow  Street  and 
Long  Acre,  could  assist  the  querist,  as  this 
firm  showed  several  ancient  engines  amongst 
their  exhibits.  H.  S — E. 

"  TEENICK  "  (10  S.  x.  467). — MR.  MAYHEW 
is  right  :  teenick  is  merely  an  individualism 
for  tenet,  which  is  the  regular  form  of  the 
word  in  Kent,  and  often  appears  in  adver- 
tisements in  the  local  newspapers.  It  is 


more  substantial  than  brushwood,  and  not 
so  big  as  "  binders." 

"  For  sale,  stakes,  binders,  tenet,  peastieks,  good, 
cheap,  to  clear.  E.  Clayson.  Stelling,  near  Canter- 
bury.''— Kentish  Express  Newspaper,  29  March, 
1902,  p.  10,  col.  2. 

In  Boy's  '  Sandwich,'  p.  80,  there  is  an 
extract  from  the  books  of  account  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  (about  1546)  : 
"  Paid  for  tenyng  and  mendyng  of  gapps, 
xrf."  PERCY  MAYLAM. 

Canterbury. 

BENEDICTINE  (10  S.  x.  469). — I  have 
before  me  a  book  with  excellent  coloured 
illustrations  entitled  '  La  Benedictine,'  given 
to  me  by  M.  Pierre  le  Grand  of  the  company 
of  the  "  Distillerie  de  la  Benedictine,"  in 
response  to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  in  order 
that  I  might  get  the  information  wanted. 
I  visited  the  distillery  some  thirty  years 
ago,  where  I  found  not  only  a  factory  of 
the  excellent  liqueur,  but  also  a  most  in- 
teresting museum  of  ecclesiastical  and 
monkish  relics.  The  abbreviated  story  of 
the  liqueur  is  as  follows. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  in  the  old  Abbey  of  Fecamp, 
whose  earliest  date  M.  Gourdon  de  Genouillac 
places  in  665,  a  learned  monk,  Dom  Bernardo 
Vincelli,  alchymist  and  physician,  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  simples 
and  the  preparation  of  medicinal  liquors. 
He  compounded  "  1'Elixir  benedictin."  It 
is  said  that  when  Francis  I.  visited  the 
Abbey  of  Fecamp  in  1534,  he  desired  to 
taste  this  liqueur,  whose  reputation  had 
travelled  to  the  Louvre.  Afterwards  having 
heard  a  certain  Breton  gentleman  boasting 
of  the  wines  of  his  province,  he  said  : — 

"  Your  wines  of  Brittany !  they  are  the  rawest 
and  roughest  in  my  kingdom,  gocd  for  giving  the 

colic. !    But  if  you  were  to  talk  to  me  of  the 

good  liqueur  of  the  monks  of  Fecamp  !  Faith  of  a 
gentleman  !  never  have  I  tasted  better." 

Dom  Bernardo  Vincelli  committed  his  receipt 
to  parchment  for  the  use  of  his  successors. 

The  abbey  was  all  but  destroyed  in  the 
Revolution,  and  the  monks  were  expelled. 
However,  the  title-deeds  and  many  other 
writings,  &c.  (among  them  the  precious 
manuscript  of  Vincelli),  were  saved,  and 
entrusted  to  certain  devoted  friends,  among 
whom  were  the  relatives  of  the  former 
procureur  fiscal  of  the  abbey,  M.  Martin 
Couillard,  maternal  grandfather  of  M. 
Alexandre  Le  Grand,  the  founder  of  the 
Benedictine  Distillery,  who  became  possessor 
of  the  receipt  in  1863. 

I  do  not  find  in  the  book  the  date  when 
he  began  to  make  the  liqueur.  If  my  memory 
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is  correct,  I  tasted  Benedictine  for  the  first 
time,  not  far  from  Fecamp,  about  1874. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

The  business  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  ben^dictine  is  now  carried  on 
at  Rue  Theogene  Bouffart,  108,  Fecamp. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

"  BROKENSELDE  "  (10  S.  xi.  10). — Two 
solutions  are  possible.  If  the  spelling  is 
really  English,  then  seld  is  a  variant  of 
settle,  a  seat,  and  meant  a  seat  or  chair, 
from  A.-S.  seld.  But  in  the  phrase  "  le 
Brokenselde "  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
spelling  is  Anglo-French  ;  and  I  have  fully 
shown,  in  my  '  Notes  on  Etymology,'  p.  474, 
that  the  A.F.  initial  s  was  freely  used  in 
place  of  our  sh  ;  and,  if  so,  then  "  le  Broken- 
selde "  simply  means  "  the  broken  shield." 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Brokenshire  is  the  surname  of  a  well, 
known  resident  in  this  city.  HARRY  HEMS. 

EL-SERTTJAH  (10  S.  x.  469).— The  word 
may  be  meant  for  sdriyah,  mastlike,  from 
sari,  a  mast,  or  for  serdyah,  a  palace.  I  have 
failed  to  locate  the  pillar  in  the  latitude 
named.  H.  P.  L. 

THE  TENTH  WAVE  (10  S.  x.  445,  511).— 
Nine  is  the  multiple  of  three,  but  I  do  not 
understand  the  tenth.  The  greatness  of 
the  third  wave  is  alluded  to  in  ^Eschylus, 
'P.  V.'  1015,  and  Euripides,  '  Hippolytus,' 
1213.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

YEW  TREES  BY  ACT  or  PARLIAMENT 
(10  S.  x.  430).— In  Haydn's  'Dictionary 
of  Dates,'  20th  ed.,  under  '  Yew  Trees,'  it  is 
stated,  "  A  general  plantation  of  them  for 
the  use  of  archers  was  ordered  by  Richard  III. 
1483,"  Stow's  '  Chron.'  being  cited  as  the 
authority. 

In  '  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannict. '  (9th 
ed.),  vol.  xxiv.  p.  744,  it  is  stated  : — 

"  The  planting  of  the  yew  in  churchyards  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  have  been  done  with  a  view  to 
the  supply  of  yew  staves.  But  while  importation 
from  abroad  was  fostered,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  statute  enforcing  the  cultivation  of  the  yew  in 
Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  statute  of 
Ed.  I.  (cited  in  Gard,  Chron.,  6th  Mar.,  1880)  states 
that  the  trees  were  often  planted  in  churchyards  to 
defend  the  church  from  high  winds." 

I  may  say  that,  although  I  have  consulted 
the  legal  works  most  likely  to  give  informa- 
tion on  the  point,  I  have  so  far  been  unable 
to  discover  any  statute  "  ordering  a  general 
plantation  of  yew  trees  for  the  purpose  of 
archery."  R.  VAUGHAN  GOWER. 


Jftisrdlatwous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Characters  and  Passages  from  Notebooks  of  SamveT 
Butler.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Waller.  (Cambridge, 
University  Press.) 

THE  author  ot  '  The  Way  of  All  Flesh '  remarks 
that  it  is  a  sign  of  the  "literary  instinct"  when  a 
man  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  a  notebook 
and  jotting  down  his  thoughts  and  observations. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  theory,  his 
illustrious  namesake  might  be  cited  as  one  excellent 
example  in  support  of  it.  We  have  authority  for 
the  statement  that  this  Samuel  Butler  would  from 
his  childhood  "make  observations  and  reflections 
on  everything  one  said  and  did,"  and  his  manu- 
scripts prove  that  he  was  not  content  until  he  could 
set  down  his  impressions  in  black  and  white.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  writing  of  '  Characters '  must 
have  been  peculiarly  congenial  to  a  man  of  his 
temperament,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  lie 
should  have  indulged  his  taste  for  it  perhaps  to 
excess.  That  class  of  composition  was  exceedingly 
popular  in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  had 
inaugurated  it  with  marked  success ;  Earle  prose- 
cuted it  with  brilliant  and  delightful  results  ; 
Fuller  dallied  with  it  charmingly;  and  a  host  of 
other  writers  paid  passing  homage  to  the  fashion. 
Few  of  them,  however,  can  have  devoted  such  pro- 
longed attention  to  it  as  Butler,  whose  literary 
portrait-gallery,  now  fully  displayed  in  the  present 
edition,  contains  nearly  a  couple  of  hundred  more 
or  less  finished  pieces.  Of  these  the  first  hundred 
and  twenty  may  be  familiar  to  the  student  from 
Thyer's  edition  of  1759  ;  the  rest  of  them,  together 
with  a  miscellany  of  observations  and"  reflections 
on  various  subjects,  are  now  printed  for  the  first 
time,  and  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  a  very 
well-filled  volume. 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  Thyer  picked 
out  the  best  of  the  collection.  There  are  among  the 
new  portraits  several  that  are  happily  studied  and 
forcibly  executed ;  but  many  of  them  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  repetitions  or  variants  of  figures 
already  drawn,  and  as  a  whole  they  do  not  add 
much  to  Butler's  achievement.  However,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  have  them  in  their  entirety,  and  it 
need  hardly  be  said  'that  they  contain  plenty  of 
valuable  matter.  Butler  at  his  best  is  an  admirably 
vigorous  painter  of  types,  though  his  somewhat 
elaborate  method  is  not  so  pleasing  as  the  lighter 
and  more  graceful  manner  of  Earle  and  Overbury. 
His  observation  is  wonderfully  minute ;  he  has  a 
keen  judgment,  an  inexhaustible  wit,  a  fertile 
fancy,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  expression.  His 
sketches,  therefore,  are  full  of  excellent  things 
excellently  put.  Two  or  three  of  his  sentences, 
taken  at  random,  will  suggest  the  quality  of  his 
writing  better  than  any  description.  Of  the  Hen- 
pect  Man  he  says  that  "when  he  was  married  he 
promised  to  worship  his  Wife  with  his  Soul  in- 
stead of  his  Body,  and  endowed  her  among  his. 
worldly  Goods  with  his  Humanity.  He  changed 
Sexes  with  his  Wife,  andput  off  the  old  Man  to  put 
on  the  new  Woman";  of  the  Antiquary  that  ''he 
is  a  great  Time-Server,  but  it  is  of  Time  out  of 
Mind,  to  which  he  conforms  exactly,  but  is  wholly 
retired  from  the  present " ;  of  the  Haranguer  that 
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"he  does- not  talk  to  the  Man,  but  attacks  him, and 
whomsoever  he  can  get  into  his  Hands  he  lays 

violent  Language  on His  Tongue  is  always  in 

Motion,  tho'  very  seldom  to  the  Purpose,  like  a 
Barber's  Scissars,  which  are  always  snipping,  as 
well  when  they  do  not  cut,  as  when  they  do  " ;  and 
of  the  Small  Poet  that  "when  he  writes,  he  com- 
monly steers  the  Sense  of  his  Lines  by  the  Rhime 
that  is  at  the  End  of  them,  as  Butchers  do  Calves 
by  the  Tail." 

Such  utterances  have  the  shrewdness,  crispness, 
and  point  that  distinguish  all  the  great  writers  of 
"Characters "  from  Theophrastus  downwards,  and 
Butler  is  full  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  with  all  his  brilliancy  he  has 
distinct  limitations.  He  lacks  tolerance,  and  the 
humour  that  accompanies  it ;  his  wit  is  too  often, 
in  Lamb's  phrase,  a  lumen  siccum  ;  and  he  is  apt  to 
become  fierce  and  exaggerated.  His  portraits  are, 
almost  if  not  quite  without  exception,  severe  and 
satiric  ;  there  are  no  representations  of  noble  and 
wholesome  humanity  such  as  his  predecessors  were 
careful  to  intersperse  among  their  base  or  ludicrous 
types.  But  when  all  is  said,  his  work  is  worthy  of 
careful  study,  not  only  on  account  of  its  literary 
merits,  but  also  because  it  throws  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  the  social  conditions  and  customs  of  the 
time,  and  this  excellent  edition  of  it  is  therefore 
most  acceptable. 

The  'Miscellaneous  Observations'  occupy  some 
two  hundred  pages  of  the  volume,  and  deal  with 
diverse  topics — religion,  statesmanship,  literature, 
and  so  forth.  On  the  whole,  they  must  be  pronounced 
a  little  disappointing.  Butler  was  not  a  great 
thinker,  and  comparatively  few  of  his  dicta  strike 
us  as  offering  anything  that  is  really  original  or 
suggestive,  though  they  are  often  tersely  and  forcibly 
expressed. 
The  Poetical  Work*  of  George  Crabbe.  Edited  by 

A.  J.  Carlyle  and  R.  M.  Carlyle.  (Frowde.) 
THIS  is  another  worthy  addition  to  the  "Oxford 
Editions  "  of  the  poets,  which  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  trustworthy  and  supervised  by  competent 
hands.  In  the  present  case  the  extent  of  Crabbe's 
work  necessitates  rather  small  type  for  a  single 
volume.  A  reproduction  of  a  portrait  by  Pickersgill 
of  the  poet  forms  the  frontispiece,  and  the  only  notes 
are  those  made  by  Crabbe  himself.  In  the  able  intro- 
duction the  editors  speak  of  Crabbe  as  "  almost 
forgotten,"  which  is,  we  think,  exaggerating 
matters.  He  has  always,  we  are  sure,  had  select 
lovers  among  the  best  judges.  Apart  from  his 
pungent  and  tonic  outlook  on  real  life,  he  shows  at 
times  "  an  antithetical  cleverness  "  which  is  worthy 
of  Pope.  His  muse,  too,  is  by  no  means  untaught. 
Glancing  through  the  pages,  we  come  upon  a  skilful 
turn  here  from  Horace  or  Ovid,  there  from  Gold- 
smith or  Prior. 

WE  have  frequently  suggested  that  the  Baptists 
should  follow  the  excellent  precedent  set  by  the 
Congregationalists,  and  form  a  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  historical  records  and  information 
relating  to  their  body.  We  are  gratified  to  find 
that  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  has  now  been 
founded,  its  President  being  Mr.  G.  P.  Gould, 
the  Principal  of  Regent's  Park  College,  while 
its  Vice-Presidents  and  Committee  are  well  known 
for  their  learning  and  influence ;  it  already 
numbers  120  members.  With  such  a  start  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  much  good  work 
will  result. 


The  first  number  of  the  Transaction*  contains  a 
Prefatory  Note  by  the  President,  who  rightly  anti- 
cipates that  the  information  contained  in  the 
Transactions  "  will  become  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  future  historian  of  the  Baptist  denomination." 
The  first  paper,  by  Mr.  Champlin  Burrage,  is  on  a 
manuscript,  'Early  Welsh  Baptist  Doctrines,' 
ascribed  to  Vavasor  Powell.  This  is  followed  by  a 
letter  from  Carey  to  his  son.  The  third  paper, 
'Baptists  and  Bartholomew's  Day,'  is  by  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Whitley,  who  disposes  of  the  notion 
that  any  considerable  number  of  ministers  holding 
Baptist  views  needed  the  impulse  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  to  bring  about  the  severance  of  their 
connexion  with  the  State  Establishment.  Dr. 
Whitley  maintains  that  Baptists  were  not  Non- 
conformists in  the  old  sense  of  that  word. 

Mr.  Butt  -  Thompson  supplies  an  account  of 
William  Vidler,  Baptist  and  Universalist,  born  at 
Battle  in  Sussex  on  May  4th,  1758.  He  became 
pastor  of  a  Particular  Baptist  church  there  in  1780. 
On  being  expelled  from  the  Baptist  denomination 
on  account  of  his  religious  views,  he  came  to  London 
and  joined  the  Unitarians,  and  in  1804  started  The 
Unitarian  Evangelical  Society,  and  lectured  on  its 
behalf  each  Thursday  at  the  chapel  in  Leather  Lane. 
He  died  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1816,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  William  Johnson  Fox, 
equally  with  Vidler  "an  old  man  eloquent."  An 
obituary  notice  of  Fox  appeared  in  The  Athenaeum* 
of  the  llth  of  June,  1864. 

The  last  article  is  'Porton  Baptist  Church,. 
1655-85,'  by  Mr.  Arthur  Tucker,  who  tells  us  that 
"the  burial-ground  is  still  used  as  the  last  resting- 
place  of  members  of  the  Baptist  church  in  the 
village."  As  there  has  been  a  long  discussion  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  in  reference  to  early  tombstones  of 
Dissenters,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
earliest  dates  of  those  in  this  ground. 

The  Transactions  can  be  obtained  at  the  Baptist 
Union  Publication  Department,  Southampton  Row. 

The  National  Review  for  this  month  has  its  usual 
vivid  views  of  politics,  beginning  with  '  Episodes 
of  the  Month.'  Mr.  F.  W.  Jowett,  M.P.,  con- 
tributes '  A  Labour  View  of  the  House  of  Commons,' 
and  points  out  many  weaknesses  in  the  work  done 
by  the  present  system.  '  Are  Americans  Pro- 
vincial?' is  asked  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Horwill,  who- 
offers  instances  of  the  megalomania  resulting  in 
myopia  among  some  Americans.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson< 
gossips  very  agreeably  about  '  The  Oxford  Thacke- 
ray,' but  we  think  he  might  have  given  us  a  little 
more  criticism,  which  Prof.  Saintsbury's  prefaces 
strongly  invite.  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver  is  clever,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  not  particularly  sound,  we 
think,  in  his  discussion  of  '  The  Nature  of  a  Whig.' 
Mr.  George  Hookham.  whose  name  is  new  to  us, 
has  tackled  afresh  'The  Shakespearian  Problem.' 
He  makes  constant  reference  to  Mr.  Greenwood's 
recent  book  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  and  the 
late  Prof.  Churton  Collins,  and  he  thinks  that  he  has 
proved  "  that  in  his  own  day  Shakespeare's  poetry ,. 
as  poetry,  was  not  thought  anything  very  won- 
derful," and  "  that  the  arguments,  at  any  rate  of 
the  principal  witness  for  the  defence  [Mr.  Lee],, 
are  not  worth  serious  consideration."  We 
merely  remark  that,  on  the  evidence  of  this 
short  article  alone,  we  cannot  regard  Mr. 
Hookham  as  a  sufficiently  deep  student  of  the 
subject  to  satisfy  us.  A  second  article  is,  however, 
promised. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— JANUAKY. 

THE  '  Hand  -  Katalog  der  neueren  deutschen 
Literatur,  1908-9,'  published  by  Mr.  W.  Muller  of 
16  Grape  Street.  New  Oxford  Street,  is  a  specimen 
of 'that  admirable  arrangement  of  books  in  which 
the  Germans  excel.  The  Catalogue  runs  to 
over  a  thousand  pages,  and  the  table  of  contents, 
to  which  an  Index  is  added  at  the  back,  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  wide  scope  of  the  books  offered, 
which  are  in  satisfactory  bindings.  The  prices  we 
have  examined  are  very  reasonable. 

Mr.  C.  Richardson's  Manchester  Catalogue  56, 
•contains  under  America  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's 
'Atlas  Pittoresque,'  Paris,  1810,  51.;  also  Stattbrde's 
'  Geographicall  and  Anthologicall  Description  of  all 
the  Empires  in  this  Terrestriall  Globe,'  1618,  having 
bound  in  the  same  volume  Botero's  '  Briefe  De- 
scription of  the  Whole  World,'  1617,  and  two  other 
works,  1612-18,  15/.  Under  Arabic  are  two  lexicons 
— Bodger's,  21.  2s.,  and  Lane's,  4/.  4*.  Milton  col- 
lectors will  find  the  'Doctrine  of  Discipline  and 
Divorce,'  and  other  pamphlets,  1642-54,  in  one 
•volume,  old  calf,  LV.  15s.  General  items  include 
five  volumes  of  the  Pickering  Diamond  Classics,  II.; 
"The  Badminton  Library,  28  vols.,  51.  5s.;  Cun- 
ningham's 'Nell  Gwyu,'  first  edition,  1852,  It.  4.?.; 
"The  Delphin  Classics,"  141  vols.,  1819-30,  U.  10s.; 
Landor's  Works,  8  vols.,  half -calf,  51. 10s.;  Grosart's 
-edition  of  Spenser,  9  vols.,  large  paper,  4/.  17s.  6d.; 
'The  Paston  Letters,'  6  vols.,  21.;  and  Motley's 
'  United  Netherlands,'  4  vols.,  31.  There  is  a  good 
list  under  Dialects. 

Messrs.  Suckling  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  of  Engraved 
Portraits  contains  several  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
including  Napoleon's  father,  mother,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  Edward  FitzGerald, 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Leigh  Hunt,  "  Stella,"  "L.  E.  L.," 
Humphry  Lloyd,  Nelson,  Milton  by  Marshall,  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  Pope,  Sir  William  Overenc!  Priestley  (the 
husband  of  Lady  Priestley,  whose  interesting  book 
of  reminiscences  we  noticed  last  week),  Richard 
Rawlinson,  the  antiquary,  Rousseau  (printed  in 
colours,  with  view  of  his  tomb),  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
Albert  Smith,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Hester  Tra- 
descant  and  her  son  (she  drowned  herself,  it  is 
said,  because  she  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
family  collection  at  Lambeth  to  Elias  Ashmole). 
There  is  also  a  mezzotint  of  Samuel  Rogers' s  break- 
fast table  by  Mottram  from  a  painting  by  John 
Doyle.  The  price  of  this  is  21.  2s.  (published  at 
:Sl,  8s.). 

Messrs.  Henry  Young  £  Sons  of  Liverpool  send 
us  their  Catalogue  CCCXCVIL,  containiiig  the  first 
editions  of  '  Paradise  Lost '  and  '  Regained,'  also 
'  Samson  Agonistes.'  They  are  perfect  copies  in  old 
calf,  each  enclosed  in  specially  made  case,  morocco, 
silk  lined,  1669-71,  62/.  10s.  A  copy  of  the  first 
illustrated  edition  of  these  poems,  1688,  is  6/.  6s. ; 
a  set  of  Milton,  including  his  prose  \vorks,  edited 
by  Todd  and  Symmons,  14  vols.,  full  russia,  1806-9, 
9/.  9s.  ;  and  Mitford's  edition,  8  vols.,  full  bound 
levant  by  Zaehnsdorf,  1863,  9^.  10s.  Under  Kelms- 
cott  Press  is  the  Chaucer,  margins  uncut,  as  issued, 
Wl.  ;  also  Morris's  '  The  Water  of  the  Wondrous 
Isles,'  1897,  61.  6s.  There  is  a  fine  set  of  Todd's 
'  Spenser,'  8  vols.,  large  paper,  full  morocco.  1805, 
111.  11s.  Under  Stevenson  is  the  Pentland  Edition, 
•20  vols.,  IW.  10s.  The  first  edition  of  'The  Task,' 
1782,  and  of  'John  Gilpin,'  1785,  2  vols.,  full  levant 


by  Riviere,  are  SI.  8s.  Other  entries  comprise  a  set 
of  Chalmers's  '  Poets,' 21  vols.,  full  morocco  coeval 
binding,  1810,  15/.  15s. ;  Edition  de  Luxe  of 
George  Meredith,  32  vols.,  1896-8,  15/. ;  and 
Ackermann's  edition  of  '  Dr.  Syntax,'  full  tree  calf, 
1820-21,  "1.  15s.  Under  Liverpool  is  a  collection  of 
542  pamphlets,  made  by  Dr.  Dawson,  in  25  vols., 
1710-1861, 201.  

'  FAIRBAIRN'S  BOOK  OF  CRESTS  '  will  be  reissued 
immediately  by  Messrs.  Jack.  As  this  standard 
work  has  always  been  somewhat  costly,  it  is  good 
news  to  many  that,  with  numerous  revisions 
and  additions,  it  will  be  obtainable  at  a  moderate 
price.  It  contains  no  fewer  than  5,000  engravings 
and  30,000  entries. 

THE  text  of  the  laws  of  Ho\vel  the  Good  is  about 
to  be  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
under  the  title  of  '  Welsh  Medieval  Law.'  A 
thirteenth-century  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  oldest  and  best  of  its  class,  is  reproduced,  with 
translation,  introduction,  appendix,  glossary  index, 
and  map  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Wade-Evans.  The  book  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  student  of  ths  political 
history  of  Wales,  but  will  probably  interest  a 
larger  public. 


C0msp0ntonts. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  follomn<i 
notices  :  — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  toanswe~r  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

F.—  Anticipated  10  S.  x.  247. 

MAJOR  CUTHBERTSON  ("I  shall  journey  through 
this  world  but  once").—  This  has  been  exhaustively 
discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  ;  see  8  S.  ix.  169,  239  ;  xi. 
118. 

CORRIGENDUM.—  Ante,  p.  35,  col.  1,  11.  11  and  15 
from  foot,  for  "  Bandy  Leg  Lane"  read  Bandy  Leg 
Walk. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries'"—  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane.  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS    (JANUARY). 


A.    RUSSELL   SMITH, 

28,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

OLD     ENGLISH      LITERATURE, 

TOPOGRAPHY,  GENEALOGY,  TRACTS, 

PAMPHLETS,  and  OLD  BOOKS  on  many  Subjects. 

ENGRAVED   PORTRAITS  AND   COUNTY 

ENGRAVINGS. 

CATALOGUES  post  free. 


DULAU    &    CO., 

37,    SOHO     SQUARE,    LONDON, 

(Established  in  1792), 

SUPPLY  ALL  FOREIGN  AND  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

Agents  appointed  for  the  Sale  of  the 
NATURAL    HISTORY   PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE 

BRITISH    MUSEUM 
AND    OF    SEVERAL    LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 

The  Geological  Magazine. 

Monthly  1*.  6d  net.     Per  annum,  18*.  net,  post  free. 
CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 


A.     LIONEL    ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY,   W. 

BARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality:— 
French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 

Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 
***  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these,  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 


Telephone :  4435  MAYFAIR. 


BOWES  &  BOWES 

(Formerly     MAC  MIL  LAN    &    BOWES) 

JOHN  MILTON.      Facsimile  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS 

OP  MILTON'S  AIINOR  POEMS,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  TrinitT 
£?l1?£ei,£am£n,(?ge-  Wlth  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  ALOIS 
y  RIGHT  Folio,  privately  printed,  1899,  in  cloth  box,  3ls.  6d  •  or 
half -bound,  roxburghe  style,  21.  2s. 

*»*  Only  a  few  copies  left. 
CANTA.BRIOUA     ILLUSTRATA.        By    DAVID 

LOGGAN  (16901.  A  Series  of  Views  of  the  University  and  Colleges 
and  of  Eton  Oollege  reproduced  Edited,  with  Introduction 
by  J.  WILLIS  CLARK.  Polio,  boards,  21.  2s.  And  in  various 
bindings. 

1,  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOKBUYERS 

ARE  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  APPLY  TO 

E.    GEORGE    &     SONS 

FOE  ANY  WORKS  REQUIRED, 

As  they  have  special  means  for  procuring  at  short  notice 
any  obtainable  book  in  the  market. 

Catalogues  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  ANSWERED. 

Telephone  5150  Central. 

151,  Whitechapel  Road,  London,  E.,  Eng. 


If  you  are  in  want  of 

BOOKS   FOR  ANY   EXAMINATION 

it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 

J.      PO  OLE     &     CO., 

104,   CHARING-   CROSS  ROAD, 

LONDON,       W.  C., 
for  a  Quotation. 


L.  C.  BRAUN, 

17,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road 
(near  Oxford  Street),  London,  W.C. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND  BOOKSELLER. 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

FRENCH    AND    GERMAN    BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS  and  VIEWS  for  EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 

CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES  SENT  POST  FREE. 


JUST    ISSUED. 

CATALOGUE    OF 

ENGRAVED     PORTRAITS 

OF 

FAMILY,  NAVAL  AND   MILITARY, 
ANTIQUARIAN,  AND  GENERAL  INTEREST. 


SUCKLING   &    CO., 

13,  GARRICK  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Post  Free. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  BOOKS 


BY    SIR    LESLIE 
STEPHEN,    K.C.B. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.    New  and 

CHEAPER  EDITION.    In  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
'     net  each.  [Ready  shortly. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES  FITZ 

JAMES  STEPHEN,  Bart.  K. C.S.I.,  a  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  With  2  Portraits.  SECOND 
EDITION.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

AN   AGNOSTIC'S   APOLOGY,   and 

other  Essays.  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

LIFE  OF  HENRY  FAWCETT.  With 

2  Steel  Portraits.  FIFTH  EDITION.  Large  crown 
8vo,  12*.  6d. 

THE    SCIENCE   OF   ETHICS:    an 

Essay  upon  Ethical  Theory,  as  Modified  by  the  Doctrine 
of  Evolution.  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

A   HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH 

THOUGHT  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
THIRD  AND  REVISED  EDITION.  2  vols.  demy  8vo, 


BY    JOHN 
ADDINGTON    SYMONDS. 

THE   RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY. 

NEW   AND    CHEAPER    EDITION.       7  vols.  large- 
crown  8vo : — 

THE  AGE  OF  THE   ITALIAN  LITERA- 

DESPOTS.      With     a  TURE.    2  vols.  15s. 

Portrait.    7s.  Gd. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF   THE_  _C ATHpLIC 

LEARNING.    7s.  Gd. 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

7s.  Gd. 

SKETCHES    AND    STUDIES    IN 

3  vols.    large   crown  8vo, 


REACTION.  2  vols. 
With  a  Portrait  and 
Index  to  the  7  Vol- 
umes. 15s. 


ITALY    AND    GREECE. 

7s.  Gd.  each. 


SHAKESPEARE'S         PREDECES- 

SORS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA.  NEW  AND 
CHEAPER  EDITION.  Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

ESSAYS      SPECULATIVE      ANB 

SUGGESTIVE.  NEW  EDITION.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  HORATIO  F.  BROWN.  Large  crown  8vo, 
7s.  Gd. 

THE     SONNETS    OF     MICHAEL 

ANGELO  BUONARROTI.  NEW  EDITION.  Small 
crown  8vp,  3s.  Gd.  net. 

***  The  ItaHan  Text  is  printed  on  the  pages  opposite  the 
Translation. 


BY  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  LL.D. 
FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG.    FIFTH  EDITION. 

With  Portraits  and  Plans.    6s. 

DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE.   With 

Portraits  and  Plans.     TWENTY-THIRD   EDITION. 

6s. 

WELLINGTON'S   MEN.    Some  Soldier  Auto- 

biographies.    Cs. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT  MUTINY. 

SEVENTH  (and  considerably  Enlarged)  EDITION. 
With  Portraits  and  Plans.  6*. 

NELSON  AND  HIS   CAPTAINS:   Sketches 

of  Famous  Seamen.  THIRD  IMPRESSION.  With 
Portraits  and  a  Facsimile  Letter.  6s. 

THE   COMMANDER    OF    THE   "HIRON- 

DELLE."    With  16  Full-Page  Illustrations.    6«. 

HOW   ENGLAND   SAVED  EUROPE:    the 

Story  of  the  Great  War  (1793-1815).  With  Portraits, 
Facsimiles,  and  Plans.  SECOND  IMPRESSION.  In 
4  vols.  crown  8vo,  Gs.  each. 

WESLEY  AND  HIS  CENTURY :  a  Study  in 

Spiritual  Forces.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece 
and  4  Facsimiles.  SECOND  IMPRESSION.  6s.  net. 

A  PAWN  IN  THE  GAME.    6s. 


BY   FRANK   T.   BULLEN. 

Sir  A.  CONAN  DOYLE,  in  Through  the  Magic  Door,  says- 
Mr.  Bullen  is  "one  of  the  most  virile  writers  who  has 
described  a  sailor's  life." 

THE    CRUISE    OF    THE    "CACHALOT" 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  AFTER  SPERM  WHALES. 
THIRTEENTH  IMPRESSION.  With  Illustrations 
and  a  Chart.  3s.  &d. 

OUR  HERITAGE  THE  SEA.   With  a  Frontis- 

piece.    6s. 

BACK  TO  SUNNY  SEAS.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions in  Colour.  Gs. 

SEA-WRACK.  SECOND  IMPRESSION.  With 
8  Illustrations.  6s. 

DEEP-SEA  PLUNDERINGS.     A  Collection, 

of  Stories  of  the  Sea.  THIRD  IMPRESSION. 
With  8  Illustrations.  Gs. 

THE     MEN      OF      THE      MERCHANT 

SERVICE  :  being  the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
for  'Long-shore  Readers.  SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

Large  post  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  LOG  OF  A  SEA-WAIF:  being  Recollec- 
tions of  the  First  Four  Years  of  my  Sea  Life.  FIFTH 
IMPRESSION.  With  8  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

THE  WAY  THEY  HAVE  IN  THE  NAVY: 

being  a  Day  -  to  -  Day  Record  of  the  1S99  Naval 
Manoeuvres.  In  paper  cover,  Is. ;  or,  in  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


EVERSLEY  SERIES.-New  Vol. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

By  Prof.  WALTER  RALEIGH.  Globe  Svo, 
4.y.  net. 

WILLIAM   MORRIS. 

By  ALFRED  NOYES.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  net. 
[English  Men  of  Letters. 

NOTES   OF   A   BOTANIST    ON 
THE   AMAZON   AND   ANDES- 

Being  Records  of  Travel  during  the  Years 
1849-1864.  By  RICHARD  SPRUCE,  Ph.D. 
Edited  and  Condensed  by  ALFRED  RUSSEL 
WALLACE,  O.M.  F.R.S.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author  and  other  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2  vols.  Svo,  21s.  net. 

THE   ORIGIN   AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  MORAL  IDEAS. 

By    EDWARD    WESTERMARCK,    Ph.D., 
Martin  White  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the 
University  of  London.    In  2  vols.  Svo.   Vol.  II. 
14s.  net. 
Previously  published :  VoL  I.     14s.  net. 

The  Times. — "The  publication  of  Dr.  Westermarck's 
second  volume  completes  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
sociological  literature." 

EARTHWORK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Prehistoric,  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman, 
and  Mediaeval.  By  A.  HADRIAN  ALL- 
CROFT,  M.A.  Illustrated  with  Plans, 
Sections,  &c.  Svo,  18s.  net. 

MARS  AS  THE  ABODE  OF  LIFE. 

By  PERCIVAL  LOWELL,  A.B.  LL.D. 
Author  of  '  Mars  and  its  Canals,'  &c.  Illus- 
trated. Svo,  ICs.  6d.  net. 


PROF.  BURT'S   NEW   BOOK. 

THE   ANCIENT    GREEK   HIS- 
TORIANS (Harvard  Lectures). 

By  J.  B.  BURY,  Litt.D.  LL.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Svo,  7s.  6rf.  net. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  AT   ROME   IN 
THE    AGE    OF   CICERO. 

By  W.  WARDE  FOWLER,  M.A.,  Author  of 
'The  Roman  Festivals  of  the  Republican 
Period,  &c.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Svo, 
10s.  net.  _ 

THE   ACROPOLIS   OF  ATHENS. 

By  MARTIN  L.  D'OOGE,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
trated.     Svo,  17s.  net. 


Full     illus- 


CAESAR'S  COMMENTARIES 
ON   THE    GALLIC   WAR. 

Translated  into  English  by  T.  RICE  HOLMES, 
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POPE'S    'ATTICUS.' 

IN  his  essay  on  Pope,  which  appears  in 
vol.  xv.  of  the  "  Author's  Edition  "  of  his 
collected  works,  De  Quincey  makes  some 
good  play  with  the  so-called  "  correctness  " 
•of  the  poet.  After  pointing  out  that  the 
notion  as  to  this  distinctive  quality  was 
"  first  started  by  Walsh  and  propagated  by 
Warton,"  the  critic  takes  up  the  definite 
position  that  "  it  is  not  from  superior  correct- 
ness that  Pope  is  esteemed  more  correct,  but 
because  the  compass  and  sweep  of  his 
performances  lie  more  within  the  range  of 
ordinary  judgments."  Then,  after  discuss- 
ing what  may  probably  be  included  under 
the  term  "  correctness,"  he  categorically 
affirms  "  that  Pope  is  not  distinguished  by 
correctness  ;  nay,  that,  as  compared  with 
Shakspeare,  he  is  eminently  incorrect." 
Admitting  that  in  Shakespeare  there  may  be 
minor  defects,  every  one  of  which,  however, 
"  will  always  be  found  irrelevant  to  the 
main  central  thought,  or  to  its  expression," 
he  proceeds  to  elaborate  the  case  against 
Pope  in  these  characteristic  terms  : — 

"Now  turn  to  Pope;  the  first  striking  passage 
which  offers  itself  to  our  memory  is  the  famous 
•  character  of  Addison,  ending  thus  : — 

Who  would  not  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be, 

Who  but  must  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 


Why  must  we  laugh  ?  Because  we  find  a  grotesque 
assembly  of  noble  and  ignoble  qualities.  Very  well ; 
but  why,  then,  must  we  weep  ?  Because  this  assem- 
blage is  found  actually  existing  in  a  man  of  genius. 
Well,  that  is  a  good  reason  for  weeping ;  we  weep 
for  the  degradation  of  human  nature.  But  then 
revolves  the  question,  Why  must  we  laugh? 
Because,  if  the  belonging  to  a  man  of  genius  were  a 
sufficient  reason  for  weeping,  so  much  we  know 
from  the  very  first.  The  very  first  line  says,  '  Peace 
to  all  such.  But  were  there  one  whose  fires  true 
genius  kindles  and  fair  fame  inspires.'  Thus  falls  to 
the  ground  the  whole  antithesis  of  this  famous 
character.  We  are  to  change  our  mood  from 
laughter  to  tears  upon  a  sudden  discovery  that  the 
character  belonged  to  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  this  we 
had  already  known  from  the  beginning." 

Probably  quoting  from  memory,  in  the 
manner  characteristic  of  him,  De  Quincey 
transposes  the  two  chief  clauses  in  the 
culminating  couplet  of  the  picture.  There 
is  a  profound  and  radical  difference  between 
the  significance  of  the  double  appeal  made 
by  the  poet  and  that  in  the  presentment 
offered  by  his  critic.  What  Pope  asks  is, 
"  Who  but  must  laugh  ?  "  the  query  in- 
dicating that  every  student,  even  every  mere 
observer,  of  human  character  will  be  unable 
to  refrain  from  merriment  over  such  a 
fantastic  product  as  the  hypothetical  delinea- 
tion brings  under  his  purview.  He  will 
laugh,  the  poet  suggests,  in  spite  of  himself, 
because  he  will  consider  such  a  personality 
as  that  submitted  for  his  criticism  at  once 
abnormal,  chimerical,  and  ridiculous.  Such 
a  heterogeneous  composite  in  mortal  form 
the  world  never  witnessed  before,  and  the 
mere  statement  of  its  absurd  totality  may 
be  expected  to  receive  no  serious  attention, 
but  simply  to  provoke  Homeric  laughter. 
The  very  contradiction  that  such  incon- 
gruous qualities  as  those  conjoined  in  the 
sketch  offer  to  the  high  purpose  and  the 
serene  dignity  associated  with  genius,  is 
sufficient  to  preclude  every  form  of  appre- 
ciation except  that  which  spontaneously 
and  joyfully  hails  a  phantasmal  flight  or  the 
production  of  a  gorgeous  caricature.  We 
laugh  at  the  impossible  but  diverting  ab- 
straction, not  because  we  will,  but  simply 
from  sheer  inability  to  restrain  our  mirth. 
Then,  suddenly,  we  are  brought  up  with  a 
shock,  and  made  to  perceive  that,  from  our 
preconceptions  and  prejudices,  we  have 
somewhat  prematurely  indulged  our  hilarity. 
This  is  all  very  well,  the  poet  seems  to  say, 
and  absolutely  in  keeping  with  amiable 
convention ;  but  even  a  constant  com- 
panion and  most  intimate  friend  may  fail 
to  know  all  the  secrets  of  a  man's  character. 
What  would  be  said  if  I  were  to  assure  you 
that  one  known  to  yourselves,  and  respected 
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and  admired  because  of  your  limited  know- 
ledge of  him,  is  such  an  objectionable  and 
extremely  dangerous  personage  as  that 
whom  I  have  just  delineated  ?  "  Who 
would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ?  "  It  is 
true,  as  De  Quincey  points  out,  that  we 
knew  from  the  beginning  "  that  the  character 
belonged  to  a  man  of  genius  "  ;  but  it  ig 
no  less  true  that,  all  along,  we  were  prone 
to  regard  the  delineation  as  arbitrary, 
extravagant,  and  preposterous.  Therefore 
we  were  amused  throughout,  and  finally, 
letting  ourselves  go,  indulged  in  appropriate 
laughter.  But  the  moment  the  personal 
application  was  made,  we  remembered  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  bethought  us  of 
those  impenetrable  recesses  which  are  behind 
every  mask,  and  straightway  grieved  because 
true  genius  and  fair  fame  could  be  thus  sadly 
and  inexplicably  sullied  and  tarnished. 

It  is  in  this  case  very  much  as  it  is  with 
Byron,  when  he  apostrophizes  man  as  the 
"  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear,"  and 
beseeches  him  earnestly  to  consider  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  ruins  of  Rome.  "  Admire," 
he  exclaims, 

exult,  despise,  laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling  ! 
Every  one  of  the  predicates  thus  used  by 
the  later  poet  might  be  taken  in  the  order 
in  which  he  gives  them,  and  used  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  great  character-sketch  ex- 
tended by  his  nimble  and  pungent  pre- 
decessor. We  shall  not,  in  doing  so,  neces- 
sarily concede  for  a  moment  that  the  pre- 
sentment is  true,  or  even  that  it  is  defensible 
in  its  least  significant  details ;  but  we  shall 
not  be  animated  by  the  right  critical  spirit 
unless  we  admit  and  heartily  recognize  its 
keenly  subtle  conception,  and  the  artistic 
fitness  and  grace  manifested  in  its  skilful 
gradation  and  embellishment. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 


DODSLEY'S  FAMOUS  COLLECTION  OF 
POETRY. 

(See  10  S.  vi.  361,  402  ;   vii.  3,  82,  284,  404, 
442  ;    viii.  124,  183,  384,  442  ;    ix.  3,  184, 
323,  463  ;  x.  103,  243,  305,  403.) 
FOUR  small  pieces  by  Anthony  Whistler 
are  printed  in  vol.  iv.  320-22  and  v.  60-61. 
The  song  beginning  with  the  words  "  While, 
Strephon,  thus  you  teaze  me  "   (in  vol.  iv. 
p.    322),   is  reprinted  in   Dr.    John  Aikin's 
'  Vocal  Poetry,'  p.  114. 

The  family  of  Whistler  owned  land  in 
Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  from  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  manor  of  Whitchurch 
in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames 


opposite  Pangbourne,  became  their  property 
in  1605,  and  remained  with  them  for  over 
170  years.  John  Whistler,  gent.,  was  buried 
at  Whitchurch  on  23  Dec.,  1626.  He 
possessed  the  manor  and  advowson,  and 
founded  a  bread-charity  for  fourteen  poor 
people  of  the  parish.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Whistler  was  buried  there  on  28  Aug.,  1672,. 
having  been  the  rector  of  the  parish  for 
56  years. 

Antony  (sic)  Whistler,  the  poet,  was  bap- 
tized at  Whitchurch  on  15  Nov.,  1714. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Antony  Whistler,  son 
of  John  Whistler  (bur.  in  1690)  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife  (who  survived  until  22  April,  1732), 
was  baptized  there  on  17  Feb.,  1669/70  ; 
matriculated  from  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
on  17  March,  1686  ;  was  Goodridge  Exhibi- 
tioner at  the  college  in  1688  and  1689,  and 
a  Scholar  from  26  Sept.,  1690,  to  1696. 
He  graduated  B.A.  19  Jan.,  1690/91,  and 
M.A.  21  June,  1693.  In  the  year  1700 
he  was  appointed  by  Gilbert  Ironside,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had  been  Warden 
of  the  College  during  most  of  Whistler's, 
undergraduate  days,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Kington  in  Herefordshire,  and  to  the  pre- 
bendal  stall  of  Pratum  Majus  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Hereford.  It  is  said  that  he- 
resigned  these  preferments  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  He  was  buried  at  Whit- 
church on  6  Feb.,  1719/20.  His  wife  was 
Anne,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Cale  of  Bristol,, 
who  was  admitted  as  Scholar  of  Wadham 
College  on  5  Oct.,  1677.  Slabs  to  several, 
members  of  the  family,  including  one  in 
Latin  to  the  memory  of  the  Prebendary,, 
are  on  the  floor  of  the  nave  in  the  parish 
church  of  Whitchurch. 

Antony,  the  poet,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
but  in  spite  of  every  assistance  in  school- 
training    he    had,    says    his    friend    Graves- 
of  Claverton,  in  his  interesting  recollections, 
of   Shenstone,    "  such   a   dislike   to   learning 
languages  that  he  could  not  read  the  Classics, 
but   no   one  formed   a  better  judgment   of 
them."     He    matriculated    from    Pembroke 
College,    Oxford,    on    21   Oct.,    1732,    when 
nearly  eighteen  years  old,  Shenstone  having 
matriculated  there  on  the  previous  25  May. 
Graves  gives  a  lively  account  of  the  chief 
sets    among    the    undergraduates.       There 
was  one  coterie  which  drank  water  and  read 
Theophrastus,    Epictetus,    and,    in   spite    of 
Bentley's  criticisms,  the  epistles  of  Phalaris. 
Another  group  drank  flagons  of  ale,  smoked 
tobacco,    and     sang    bacchanalian    catches. 
A  third  set,  mostly  gentlemen  commoners, 
took   port  and  punch,  and  wound  up  their 
proceedings  with  bottles  of  claret.    Another 
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company  met  to  hear  the  news,  and  discuss  j 
the  politics  of  the  day.     Graves  had  met 
Shenstone  and  Whistler  in  all  the  sets  except 
that  of  the  water-drinkers,  but  they  did  not 
seem  in  their  element  with  any  set. 

The  more  familiar  acquaintance  of  all 
three  began  at  a  breakfast  by  Shenstone. 
It  was  a  protracted  meeting,  and  the  first 
of  many.  At  last  they  came  together  every 
day,  morning  and  evening,  in  each  other's 
chambers,  reading  "  plays  and  poetry, 
Spectators  or  Tatlers,  and  other  works  of 
easy  digestion,  and  sipping  Florence  wine." 
They  were  soon  considered  "  a  dangerous 
triumvirate,"  and  accused  of  penning  sati- 
rical characters  of  their  neighbours. 

Whistler  was  described  at  that  time  as 
"  a  young  man  of  great  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment." Twenty  years  later  he  lived  "  in 
elegant  style,  and  evinced  a  refined  taste 
and  softness  of  manners."  A  pleasing  little 
touch  of  Gilbertian  humour  is  recorded  by 
Graves  (p.  119).  Shenstone  is  depicted  as 
moralizing  (during  a  journey  in  the  Eastern 
counties  of  England)  at  the  sight  of  some 
cottages  "  where  all  the  unambitious  people 
are  warm  and  happy  or  at  rest  in  their  beds," 
and  contrasting  their  condition  with  that  of 
those  in  the  higher  circles  of  life.  "  Ah," 
said  Whistler,  "  some  of  them  are  as  wretched 
as  princes,  for  what  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary." While  at  Oxford  he  published  with- 
out his  name,  in  1736,  "  The  Shuttlecock, 
an  heroi-comical  poem  in  four  canto's  "  (sic), 
which  was  prompted  by  his  favourite  poem, 
Pope's  '  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  He  wrote  a  great 
part  of  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Dido,  and 
left  other  manuscripts  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Graves,  "  would  be  no  discredit  to  his 
memory."  When  Shenstone  was  engaged 
"in  a  poetical  contest  with  some  writers 
in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  against  enigmas 
or  riddles,"  he  called  to  his  assistance 
Whistler,  Graves,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Like  most  other  young  men  of  means  at 
that  period,  Whistler  did  not  take  a  degree 
at  the  University.  He  lived  in  retirement 
on  his  estate  at  Whitchurch,  with  a  visit 
to  London  in  most  years,  and  with  an  occa- 
sional journey  to  Oxford  or  Bristol.  He 
had  been  to  the  latter  city  in  April,  1754, 
and  meditated  a  trip  to  Shenstone  at  the 
Leasowes  in  the  summer.  His  fatal  illness 
— he  suffered  much  from  gout  before — 
began  "  with  a  sore  throat,  which  continued 
for  some  days  without  any  apparent  symp- 
toms of  danger."  He  was  thought,  indeed, 
to  be  getting  better,  but  he  was  seized  by 
"  a  mortification  in  his  inside  which  the 
power  of  art "  could  not  stop.  He  died 


on  the  10th  of  May,  1754,  and  was  buried 
at  Whitchurch  on  17  May,  his  Christian 
name  being  then  spelt  as  Anthony. 

The  letter,  dated  26  May,  from  John  Whist - 
er  to  Shenstone,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
s  given  in  Hull's  '  Select  Letters,'  ii.  81-3. 
The  news  was  received  with  deep  regret. 
Their  "  little  strifes  and  bickerments "' 
were  mentioned  by  Shenstone  in  his  letter 
;o  Graves  on  the  death  of  their  friend,  but 
ne  hastened  to  add  that  they  "  fondly  loved 
and  esteemed  each  other."  "  The  trium- 
virate which  was  the  greatest  happiness 
and  the  greatest  pride  of  my  life  is  broken. 
. . . . '  Tales  animas  oportuit  esse  Concordes  " 
was  his  reflection.  All  the  works  that  had 
been  executed  at  the  Leasowes  had  been 
carried  out  with  Whistler's  "  approbation 
and  amusement  in  my  eye,"  and  he  would 
"  inscribe  the  larger  urn  to  his  memory." 
The  original  of  this  communication  is  among 
the  MSS.  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison; 
it  is  printed  in  the  catalogue  of  his  collec- 
tion, vi.  124,  and  in  Shenstone's  works, 
iii.  262-3. 

Many  letters  from  Whistler  to  Shenstone 
are  printed  by  Thomas  Hull  in  his  volumes 
(i.  102-6,  131-4,  160-63  ;  ii.  22-62),  and  one 
from  Shenstone  to  him  is  contained  in  them 
(ii.  15-19).  Shenstone  was  anxious  that 
his  letters  to  Whistler  should  be  preserved, 
but  they  were  destroyed  by  John  Whistler, 
whom  Graves  described  as  a  sensible  man, 

bred  a  merchant,"  but  one  who  "  enter- 
tained no  very  high  idea  of  that  sentimental 
intercourse."  He  sent  Shenstone  a  ring  in 
remembrance  of  his  brother,  but  the  gift 
was  deemed  an  "  inadequate  memorial  of 
their  friendship."  Johnson  condemned  the 
burning  of  these  letters,  as  "  Shenstone 
was  a  man  whose  correspondence  was  an 
honour  "  ('  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  29  Sept.). 

Anne,  the  widow  of  the  Prebendary  and 
the  mother  of  the  poet,  was  married  by 
licence  at  Whitchurch  on  15  Feb.,  1725/6, 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  the  Rector  of 
the  parish  from  1723  to  1768.  She  died  on 
17  Aug.,  1753,  aged  62,  and  was  buried 
on  24  August.  He  survived  until  14  March, 
1768,  and  was  buried  on  21  March.  The 
son  of  Henry  Walker,  he  was  born  at  Stafford 
in  December,  1690,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  under  the  Rev.  John  Newborough,  being 
probably  the  Walker  entered  in  the  1707 
list.  He  was  admitted  pensioner  at  Trinity 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  on  10  Aug.,  1708,  where 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Pilgrim  was  his  tutor, 
and  Scholar  on  22  April,  1710.  His  degrees 
were  B.A.  1712,  M.A.  1716  ;  and  he  became 
Minor  Fellow  on  3  Oct.,  1715,  and  Major 
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Fellow  on  3  July,  1716.  He  bequeathec 
to  John  Whistler  and  Elizabeth  his  wif 
certain  buildings,  orchards,  and  the  capita 
messuage  wherein  he  was  then  dwelling 
at  Whitchurch.  A  mural  tablet,  in  Latin 
to  Walker,  his  wife,  and  her  son  Anthonj 
Whistler,  is  on  the  inner  south  wall  of  th 
chancel  of  that  church. 

John  Whistler  was  baptized  at  Whitchurcl- 
on  10  Oct.,  1719 ;  married  early  in  175J 
Mrs.  H — s  ;  and  was  buried  there  on  7  Nov. 
1780.  His  widow  Elizabeth  was  also  buriec 
there  on  1  June,  1789,  her  age  being  73. 

With  the  courteous  assistance  of  Canon 
Trotter,  the  present  Rector,  I  made  a  per 
sonal  examination  of  the  church  registers 
and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  the  in- 
formation in  its  books  on  the  academica 
career  of  Walker.  My  printed  authoritie 
are  Foster,  '  Alumni  Oxon.'  ;  Gardiner, 
'Wadham  College,'  i.  314,  349-50;  Mac- 
leane,  '  Pembroke  College,'  1897,  pp.  375-6  ; 
and  Slatter,  '  Account  of  Whitchurch,' 
pp.  33-5,  119-20.  W.  P.  COURTNEY. 


TOOKE    AND    HALLEY    FAMILIES. 
(See  10  S.  viii.  221,  373  ;   ix.  386.) 

A  RESUME  of  the  known  facts  of  Halley 
family  history  was  published  in  The  Genea- 
logist, New  Series  (London),  for  July,  1908 
(vol.  xxv.  pp.  5-14),  and  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  with  the  addition  of  an 
abstract  of  the  will  of  one  James  Pyke  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  dated 
18  July,  1750,  witnessed  by  John  Parry  and 
Thos.  Upton  (Register  Busby,  fo.  186). 

Some  new  facts,  however,  have  come  to 
light  that  seem  worth  recording  in  your 
columns.  Mr.  R.  J.  Beevor  reports  this 
interesting  discovery  : — 

"In  the  marriage  register  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Vedast,  Foster  Lane  (published  by  the  Harleian 
Society),  I  find  Christopher  Tooke  and  Margaret 
Binder  married  10  June,  1652.  '  Dinder '  is,  no 
doubt,  a  transcriber's  error  for  '  Kinder.'  " 

This  item  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  parents 
of  Mary  Tooke  who  became  the  wife  (1682) 
of  the  astronomer  Dr.  E.  Halley.  No 
further  information  has  been  found,  as  yet, 
touching  the  office  of  Auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  to  have  been  held  by  Christopher 
Tooke  ( 10  S.  ix.  386). 

Christopher  Tooke  is  said  to  be  mentioned 
on  p.  28  of  N.  Salmon's  '  History  of  Hert- 
fordshire,' 1728. 

An  English  correspondent  writes  : — 

"  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  Humphrey  Halley  as  a 
tax-gatherer My  view  is  that  he  was  merely  the 


channel  by  which  this  sum  was  transmitted  by  the 
Mayor  of  Huntingdon  to  the  proper  revenue 
authority  in  London." 

See  10  S.  vi.  69  ;  ix.  166. 

In  a  '  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,' 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1832, 
p.  93,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Halley  spoke 
German  fluently  when  in  the  company  of 
the  Czar  (see  9  S.  xii.  127),  and  that  he 
accompanied  the  Czar  on  a  visit  to  the 
Royal  Observatory  in  Greenwich  Park.  The 
little  book  above  mentioned  contains  a  list 
of  authorities.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
possible  to  discover  the  original  source  of 
the  above  statements,  which  have  not  else- 
where been  found. 

The  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1853  con- 
tains some  extracts  from  the  unpublished 
diary  of  Reuben  Burrow  (see  3  S.  v.  107), 
including  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  Halley' s 
tomb  at  Lee  ('  Biog.  Brit.,'  iv.  2517),  with 
the  addition  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  C.  Price. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Beevor  of  a  bundle 
of  surgeons'  certificates,  under  the  initial  H, 
in  the  Admiralty  archives  at  the  Public 
Record  Office,  showed  that  of  Surgeon 
Halley  to  be  missing,  for  what  precise  reason 
cannot  easily  be  determined.  His  service 
was  between  1732  and  1740  (see  10  S.  ii. 
88,  224). 

A  letter  from  the  parish  of  Portsea  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  official  record  at 
Portsmouth  of  the  burial  of  Surgeon  Halley. 
He  may  have  died  at  sea,  but  this  appears 
doubtful. 

During  May,  1907,  Mr.  Beevor  examined 
at  Mr.  Tregaskis's  shop  in  High  Holborn 
a  water-colour  sketch  by  Shepherd  (fl.  c, 
1824-42)  representing  a  gateway  of  brick 
and  stone.  On  the  mount  is  a  pencil  state- 
ment (which  "  may  be — very  probably  is — 
:ontemporary  with  the  sketch")  to  the 
effect  that  the  picture  represents  the  former 
esidence  of  Dr.  Halley  at  Haggerston, 
aerhaps  the  house  in  which  he  was  born. 
The  Librarian  of  the  Shoreditch  Public 
Liibrary  informed  Mr.  Beevor  that  the  house 
'  must  have  been  not  far  from  where  the 
:anal  now  runs,  as  that  was  the  only  part 
of  Haggerston  in  which  there  were  houses 
at  the  period"  (1656).  See  'Biog.  Brit.,' 
v.  2494. 

A  series  of  '  Extracts  from  British  Ar- 
;hives,  on  the  Families  of  Haley,  Halley, 
'ike,  &c.,"  appeared  in  The  Magazine  of 
History  (New  York)  during  1906  and  1907. 

"  Jeremie     sonn     of      Edmond      Haylye 
aptised,"    1656,   May    18.     See    '  Registers 
>f    Hartshead    Parish    Church,'     Yorkshire 
arish  Register  Society,  vol.  xvii. 
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On  the  back  cover  of  Punch  for  24  June, 
1908,  is  a  petition  from  the  soap-makers 
of  London,  1650,  which  includes  the  name 
of  "  Edm.  Halley,"  the  astronomer's  father. 

EUGENE  F.  McPiKE. 
1,  Park  Row,  Chicago. 


BURTON'S  '  ANATOMY  '  :  PRESENTATION 
COPY.  (See  10  S.  viii.  326.) — On  reading 
the  essay  on  Robert  Burton  in  Mr.  Charles 
Whibley's  'Literary  Portraits'  (1904)  I 
find  that  I  was  anticipated  by  him  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  '  presented 
by  the  author  to  Christ  Church  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  I  regret  not  to  have  read 
Mr.  Whibley' s  essay  earlier.  His  treatment 
of  Burton  is  so  scholarly,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  sympathetic — so  different  from  that 
dealt  out  by  the  late  T.  E.  Brown  in  his 
curiously  perverse  '  Causerie  '  in  The  New 
Review  (vol.  xiii.) — that  it  may  seem  un- 
gracious to  indicate  a  few  inaccuracies. 
In  view,  however,  of  Burton's  usual  fate, 
one  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  an  anxiety 
to  secure  exactness  in  all  points. 

In  a  note  on  p.  261  Mr.  Whibley  speaks 
of  "  the  famous  title-page  engraved  by 
C.  Le  Blond."  So  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  styled 
the  engraver  in  his  introduction  to  Shilleto's 
edition.  The  engraver's  name,  however, 
appears  on  the  title-page  as  C.  Le  Blon. 
In  another  place,  a  propos  of  the  story  of 
the  drunken  men  who  think  the  room  is  a 
ship,  for  which  Burton  refers  his  reader  to 
Caelius  [Rhodiginus],  1.  17,  cap.  2  (the  passage 
first  appears  in  the  third  edition  of  the 
'Anatomy'),  Mr.  Whibley  notes  that  "the 
same  story  may  be  found  in  Athenaeus." 
This  comment,  which  looks  as  though  it 
were  based  on  Shilleto's  (vol.  i.  p.  429), 
is  misleading.  The  humanist  from  Rovigo 
is  in  no  sense  a  parallel  authority  to  the 
Greek  writer.  He  owed  the  story,  of  course, 
to  the  latter.  Mr.  Whibley  says  that  "  the 
Passionate  Lord's  song  in  Fletcher's  '  Nice 

Valour  ' is  evidently  suggested  by  the 

abstract  of  Melancholy  wherewith  Burton 
prefaced  his  book."  Some  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  view  were  pointed  out  at 
10  S.  vi.  464. 

Again,  the  statement  is  made  that  Burton's 
"readiness  seems  the  more  remarkable,  when  you 
remember  that  he  never  scored  a  single  volume  in 
his  library,  and  that  he  must  have  carried  the 
literature  of  the  whole  world  in  his  head,  if  he  had 
not  recourse  to  commonplace  books." 
More  than  one  of  Burton's  books  in  the 
Bodleian  show  what  appear  to  be  marks  of 
his  pen  against  passages  or  phrases  that 


figure  in  the  '  Anatomy.'  Burton's  methods- 
in  composition  really  call  for  a  special  in- 
vestigation. Sometimes  he  writes  from  re- 
collection. Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  had  not  his  authority  lying  open 
before  him.  In  his  preface  he  speaks  of 
writing  "in  an  extemporean  style.... out 
of  a  confused  company  of  notes." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

"  CUMMERBUND."  —  This  is  derived,  as- 
every  one  knows,  from  the  Persian  cummer, 
waist,  and  bund,  a  band  or  bond.  Binding 
the  loins  implies  a  journey,  whereas  tearing 
open  the  waist-belt  implies  grief.  A  Persian 
epigram,  which  was  sent  me  recently,  brings 
in  these  aspects  of  the  "  cummerbund  "  so- 
neatly  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it 
here : — 

Tu  azm  e  safar  kardi,  va  rafti  zi  bare  ma. 

Basti  kamar  e  khesh,  shikasti  kamar  e  ma  ! 

which  may  be  translated  : — 

You  are  going  to  take  a  journey,  bind    our  cummer- 
bund you  must ; 

But  with  grief  at  your  departure,  our  cummer  you 
have     bust." 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

ESSEX  MARTYRS'  MEMORIAL. — The.  Daily- 
Mail  of  25  September  last  recorded  that  on, 
the  previous  day  Mr.  R.  Whitehead,  M.P, 
for  South-East  Essex,  unveiled  at  Rayleigh  a 
"  memorial  to  martyrs  who  were  burnt  in  that 
village  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  memorial, 
consisting  of  an  obelisk  and  frmntain,  cost  100A, 
and  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Thomas  Causton, 
John  Ardley,  Robert  Drakes,  and  William  Timms, 
who  were  burnt  at  the  stake  1555-6." 
This  is,  I  think,  of  sufficient  interest  for  a 
place  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster, 

"  RAISED  HAMLET  ON  THEM." — This  is 
an  expression  which  I  have  never  heard 
except  from  the  members  of  families  bred 
and  born  in  Derbyshire.  When  things 
have  gone  wrong  in  household  affairs,  the 
mistress  "  raises  Hamlet  on  them "  (the 
offending  persons) ;  and  when  she  tells 
her  particular  neighbour  about  it,  she  says, 
"  I  raised  Hamlet  on  them  !  "  That  the 
expression  comes  from  the  ghost  in  '  Hamlet ' 
there  need  be  no  doubt.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  the  ghost  came  to 
be  part  of  a  folk-expression.  I  have  also 
heard  men  say  in  fits  of  temper,  "  I  '11 
raise  hell  and  Hamlet."  The  first  expres- 
sion is  of  the  womenkind. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 
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THIMBLES. — In  The  Stamford  Mercury  for 
26  April,  1861,  we  are  informed  that 

"  to  the  Dutch  the  ladies  of  all  nations  are  indebted 
for  the  invention  of  the  thimble.  The  Dutch 
achieved  this  great  invention  in  the  year  1690." 

Thimbles  are  probably  of  prehistoric 
date,  though  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to 
expect  a  newspaper  writer  to  know  this  ; 
but  he  might  have  consulted  Johnson's 
dictionary,  where  he  would  have  found 
Shakespere  quoted  under  the  word  in  the 
passage  where  the  bastard  Faulconbridge 
Bays  in  '  King  John  '  : — 

For  your  own  ladies  and  pale-visag'd  maids 
lake  Amazons  come  tripping  after  drums, 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 
Their  needles  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  heartN 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

"  Thimble  "  also  occurs  twice  in  '  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,'  Act  IV.  sc.  iii. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

LADY  HONOKIA  HOWARD. — In  the  life  of 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  the  dramatist,  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  it  is 
stated  that  "  his  second  wife  was  probably 
Lady  Honora  O'Brien,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Thomond,  and  widow  of  Sir  Francis 
Inglefield."  There  is  no  probability  in  the 
matter  ;  it  is  a  certainty,  as  is  proved  by 
her  will,  an  abstract  of  which  seems  worthy 
of  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  She  was  evidently 
on  bad  terms  with  Sir  Robert,  for  she  desired 
to  be  buried  close  to  her  former  husband, 
Sir  Francis  Englefield,  in  Englefield  Church. 
Berks,  directing  a  plain  black  marble 
monument  to  be  erected  over  their  tomb  ; 
she  also  left  151.  to  the  poor  of  that  parish. 
She  left  much  valuable  jewellery,  &c.,  to 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  wife  to  Col 
Thomas  Howard ;  also  to  her  sister  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester's  lady,  and  to  her 
cousin  Penelope  Egerton.  To  her  cousin 
•Collen  she  left  some  pictures  ;  to  two  sisters, 
not  named,  30Z.  each  to  buy  a  ring  ;  and 
to  Arthur,  Earl  of  Anglesea,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
•Gerrard,  Kt.  and  Bart.,  of  St.  Martin' s-in- 
the-Fields,  whom  she  describes  aa  "  my 

§ood  friends,"  501.  each  to  buy  a  ring, 
he  left  10Z.  towards  finishing  the  parish 
church  at  Chelsea.  There  are  numerous 
valuable  legacies  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  servants,  and  sandwiched  amongst 
them  is  a  brief  item :  "To  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  one  shilling."  The  joint  executors 
are  Col.  Randall  Egerton  and  Sir  William 
Turner,  Kt. 

She  must  have  been  on  the  point  of  death 
when  she  made  her  will,  for  it  was  dated 
6  Sept.,  1676.  and  proved  on  the  12th  of 


the  same  month  and  year  (122  Bence).  The 
will  also  enables  us  to  add  to  the  details 
concerning  her  in  Howard  of  Corby's 
'  Indications  of  Memorials,  &c.,  of  the  Howard 
Family,'  1834,  where  on  p.  69  it  is  stated 
that  the  date  of  her  death  and  place  of  inter- 
ment were  not  made  out.  The  name  in  the 
will  is  Honoria,  not  Honora.  AYEAHR. 

"  To  RUB  "  AT  CARDS. — In  '  The  Life  of 
Cesar  Borgia,'  being  chap.  vii.  of  '  The 
Profane  State,'  which  is  Book  V.  of  '  The 
Holy  State,'  by  Thomas  Fuller,  1642,  p.  386, 
there  appears  the  following  in  a  passage 
concerning  the  failure  of  Borgia's  projects, 
owing  to  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  own 
desperate  sickness  : — 

"  Thus  three  aces  chance  often  not  to  rub ;  and 
Politicians  think  themselves  to  have  stopp'd  every 
small  cranny,  when  they  have  left  a  whole  doon; 
open  for  divine  providence  to  undo  all  which  they 
have  done." 

I  suppose  that  "  to  rub "  means  "  to 
win  a  rubber,"  which  is  one  of  the  meanings 
given  in  Grose's  '  Classical  Dictionary  of 
the  Vulgar  Tongue.'  ROBERT  PIERPOESTT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  :  EARLY  REFERENCE. — 
Although  '  N.E.D.'  under  '  Britain  '  gives 
an  illustrative  quotation  of  "  grete  Brytayne" 
from  a  Wynkyn  de  Worde  "book  of  c.  1500, 
the  present  political  meaning  of  the  phrase 
declaring  England  to  be  "  the  only  supreme 
seat  of  thempire  of  greate  Briteigne,"  is 
first  illustrated  from  N.  Bodrugar's  '  Epi- 
tome '  in  1548.  But  there  is  a  use  of  a  year 
earlier  to  be  found  in  the  '  Cecil  MSS.' 
(vol.  i.  p.  50)  in  the  notice  of  a  "  Poem  on 
the  Ingratitude  of  the  Scots,  by  John 
Mardeley,  Clerk  of  the  Southwark  Mint," 
dated  6  Sept.,  1547,  which  concludes  : — 

And  fre  withoute  boundage  with  us  to  remaigne, 
As  in  one  hole  kingclome  called  great  breataigne. 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

"  SHOE." — Probably  the  difference  be- 
tween the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  this 
word  has  puzzled  most  people.  It  would 
hardly  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the 
oe  was  a  modification  of  the  A.-S.  seed  ;  our 
words  "  doe,"  "  foe,"  "  roe,"  "  toe,"  also 
come  from  A.-S.,  but  their  forms  there  are 
da,  fdh  or  /a,  rah,  and  td  respectively.  The 
Middle  English  for  "  shoe  "  is  shoo,  and  we 
have  it  in  the  Prologue  to  '  The  Canterbury 
Tales  ' — 

For  though  a  wide  we  hadde  but  a  shoo, 
where  it  is  made  to  rime  with  o  ("  in  prin- 
cipio ").     However    it    was    pronounced    in 
the   time   of    Chaucer,    that   spelling   agrees 
well  with  the  modern  sound,  though  "  shoe  " 
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does  not.  But  the  latter  may  have  been 
pronounced  formerly  as  "  doe,"  "  foe," 
"  roe,"  "  toe,"  are  now.  In  Prof.  Skeat's 
'Etymological  Dictionary,'  where  the 
cognate  forms  in  Teutonic  and  Scandina- 
vian are  given,  the  German  for  shoe  is 
erroneously  spelt  "schuch,"  instead  of 
schuh.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

JOHN  OF  CRONSTADT. — In  William  Hep- 
worth  Dixon's  '  Free  Russia,'  published 
thirty-nine  years  ago,  there  is  an  interesting 
chapter  entitled  '  Father  John,'  concerning 
the  man  who  afterwards  became  so  famous. 
Dixon,  while  waiting  at  Archangel  for  the 
pilgrims'  boat  to  Solovetsk,  spoke  to  "  a 
very  small  monk,  not  five  feet  high,  with 
girl -like  hair  and  rippling  beard,"  and  asked 
where  he  would  find  the  boat  in  question. 
The  monk  informed  him  that  it  "  has  ceased 
to  run,  and  is  now  at  Solovetsk,  laid  up  in 
dock,"  but  that  a  provision  boat  might  sail 
for  the  monastery  in  about  a  week  ;  and  of 
that  boat,  the  Vera,  the  monk  turned  out 
to  be  the  captain.  Dixon  inquired  of  a 
sailor  the  captain's  name,  and  was  told  that 
he  was  generally  called  "  Vanoushka,"  i.e., 
Little  Ivan,  but  that  his  proper  title  was 
Father  John.  Then  an  account  is  given  of 
his  early  life — how,  born  in  a  Lapland 
village,  he  longed  to  see  the  world,  went  to 
Archangel,  and  started  on  a  voyage  with 
some  German  sailors.  In  his  travels,  during 
which  he  visited  London,  he  met  with  creeds 
of  all  nations,  and  "  his  mind  was  troubled 
with  continual  longing  for  a  better  life"; 
but  "  the  only  religion  to  whisper  peace  to 
his  soul  was  that  of  his  early  and  better 
days."  On  his  return  to  Russia  he  wished 
to  become  a  monk  of  Solovetsk.  At  Arch- 
angel he  discharged  the  crew  of  a  Scottish 
vessel  and  manned  her  with  monks.  He 
was,  however,  obliged  to  ask  the  Scottish 
engineer  to  return,  since  the  pistons  "  had 
not  grace  enough  to  obey  the  voice  of  a  holy 
man."  The  chapter  ends  thus  : — 
"Yet  Father  John  was  a  real  God's  gift  to  the 
convent ;  for  the  voyage  is  not  often  to  be  described 
as  a  summer  trip  ;  and  even  so  good  a  person  as  an 
Archimandrite  likes  to  know,  when  he  goes  down 
into  the  Frozen  Sea,  that  his  saints  are  acting 
through  a  man  who  has  sailed  in  the  roughest 
waters  of  the  world." 

J.   S.  SHEDLOCK. 

'  JANE  EYRE  '  AND  MINERVA  LANE. — In 
the  course  of  a  notice  of  '  Jane  Evre '  in 
The  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1848 
(vol.  Ixxxiv.  166),  the  writer  says  : — 

"Jane  has  passed  through  the  fire  of  temptation 
from  without  and  from  within  ;  her  character  is 
stamped  from  that  day  ;  we  need  therefore  follow 


her  no  further  into  wanderings  and  sufferings  which, 
though  not  unmixed  with  plunder  from  Minerva- 
lane,  occupy  some  of,  on  the  whole,  the  most  strik- 
ing chapters  in  the  book." 

The  reviewer  evidently  thought  that  the 
sensational  novels  of  the  last  century  were 
issued  from  a  printing-office  situated  in  a 
street  called  Minerva  Lane  ;  but  the  Minerva 
Press  was  in  Leadenhall  Street.  According 
to  the  '  N.E.D.'  Carlyle  was  the  first  to 
use  the  expression  "  Minerva  Press  "  to 
denote  a  particular  class  of  literature. 

R.  B.  P. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


EDWARD  KEMP,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER. — 
I  am  very  anxious  to  find  out  something 
about  Edward  Kemp,  a  writer  of  books 
on  landscape  gardening,  and  at  one  time  head 
gardener  at  Birkenhead  Park  in  Cheshire. 
If  any  of  your  readers  can  forward  informa- 
tion, biographical  and  bibliographical,  I 
shall  greatly  appreciate  the  kind  effort. 

CHARLES  R.  GREEN,  Librarian. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

THE  OLD  TRINITY  HOUSE,  WORCESTER, 
AND  QTJEEN  ELIZABETH. — There  appeared 
lately  in  The  Standard  and  some  other  papers 
an  account  of  the  recovery,  after  a  long 
lapse  of  years,  of  an  ancient  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  which  used  to  hang  in  the  outside 
gallery  of  the  above  house.  It  was,  until 
it  was  blown  down  one  night,  and  lost  for 
many  years,  wreathed  with  garlands  every 
Trinity  Wake.  Can  any  reason  be  suggested 
for  this  particular  honour  ?  and  is  any 
similar  case  known  to  exist,  or  to  have 
existed  within  living  memory,  in  England  ? 

Two  suggestions  have  been  made  :  one 
that  Elizabeth  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Trinity  Guild  school  and  almshouses, 
which  had  been  despoiled  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  ;  the  other  that  her  por- 
trait replaced  a  rood  or  sacred  image, 
removed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  intended 
to  replace  the  portrait  in  position  this  year, 
and  to  wreathe  it  again  according  to  the 
ancient  custom.  G.  L.  H.  POWER, 

Custodian  of  the  Old  Trinity  House. 

GRINDLETON. — Since  I  asked  about  the 
derivation  of  this  place-name  (see  10  S.  v. 
10,  73)  further  evidence  has  turned  up. 
In  a  deed  dated  12  June,  1289,  the  form 
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is  "  Grenhilington."  This  appears  to  be 
"  green-hill-ing-ton  "  ;  but  if,  as  I  under- 
stand, hill  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  ing  is  Scandi- 
navian, this  combination  can  scarcely  be 
right.  The  place  was  certainly  occupied 
by  Norse  Wickings,  who  made  their  way 
up  the  Ribble  Valley,  presumably  about 
A.D.  900.  Field-  and  farm-names  are  con- 
clusive on  this  point.  We  have  such  names 
as  Grain,  Farlands,  Withens,  Holme,  Ing, 
Greaves,  Lumb,  Micklehurst,  Steelands. 

Will  PROF.  SKEAT  be  so  kind  as  to  state 
whether  a  Norse  derivation  is  permissible, 
and  to  analyze  the  name,  now  that  "  green- 
dale-ton  "  proves  inadmissible  ? 

FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton,  Clitheroe. 

WENTWORTH  OF  PONTEFRACT. — Flower, 
Norroy  King,  in  his  '  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,' 
1563  (Harl/MSS.  publ.),  records  that  Roger 
Wentworth  of  Hangthwaite  and  South 
Kirkby,  co.  York  (son  of  Thomas  Wentworth 
of  North  Elmsall),  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Wentworth  of  Pontefract, 
and  had  by  her  a  son  Thomas  of  Thurnscoe 
Grange,  who  had,  with  other  issue,  a  son 
Hugh  and  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Day.  Hugh's  granddaughter  Mary 
(daughter  of  Thomas)  also  became  in  1631  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Day  of  South  Elmsall. 
Flower  gives  the  descent  of  Roger  Went- 
worth from  his  great-grandfather  John,  son 
of  John  Wentworth  of  North  Elmsall  ; 
the  last  had  also  two  younger  sons,  Richard 
of  Bretton,  and  Roger.  No  issue  of  the 
third  son  Roger  is  recorded,  but  Richard 
had  a  son  Richard,  who  had  three  sons, 
Matthew,  John,  and  William.  Genealogists 
have  differed  in  their  accounts  of  the  parent- 
age of  John  Wentworth  of  Pontefract. 
Foster,  in  his  '  Pedigrees  of  Yorkshire 
Families,'  is  vague  on  this  point,  merely 
stating,  like  Flower,  that  Roger  Wentworth 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Went- 
worth of  Pontefract,  and  that  the  second 
Richard  Wentworth  of  West  Bretton  had 
with  other  issue  a  son  John,  living  1488; 
but  he  also  adds  (which  Flower  omits)  that 
Sir  Roger  Wentworth  of  Nettlestead,  Essex, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  John  of  North 
Elmsall,  had  a  son  Sir  Philip  of  Nettlestead, 
who  was  father  of  Sir  Henry  of  Pontefract, 
who  had  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Nevil  (m.  1494) 
several  children,  not  one  of  whom  bore  the 
name  of  John.  Rutten,  in  his  '  Family  of 
Wentworth,'  deals  chiefly  with  the  Essex 
and  Cambridgeshire  branches  of  the  family, 
and  records  that  Sir  Henry  Wentworth 
(d.  1499)  married  two  wives:  (1)  Anne  Say 


(d.  1478),  by  whom  he  was  father  of  Sir 
Richard  of  Nettlestead  and  Edward  of 
Henston  ;  and  (2)  Elizabeth  Nevil  (d.  1515), 
who  had  no  issue  by  him.  While  differing 
as  to  who  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Henry's 
children,  Foster  and  Rutten  agree  that  he 
had  no  son  John. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  John 
Wentworth  of  Pontefract,  whose  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  Roger  Wentworth,  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Wentworth  of  West 
Bretton,  an  estate  situated  about  half  way 
between  Barnsley  and  Huddersfield,  were 
it  not  for  the  facts  that,  in  a  seventeenth- 
century  pedigree  of  Day  of  Elmsall,  Thomas 
Wentworth  of  Thurnscoe  Grange,  son  of 
Roger  Wentworth  of  Hangthwaite  and 
South  Kirkby,  is  recorded  as  having  in- 
herited property  at  Pontefract  from  his 
maternal  grandfather  John  Wentworth, 
who  had  inherited  it  from  his  mother 
Elizabeth  Wentworth,  formerly  Nevil  ;  and 
also  that  by  a  deed  of  1557  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Roger  Wentworth  of  South  Kirkby, 
became  possessed  of  property  at  the  same 
place  formerly  belonging  to  her  uncle 
Richard  Wentworth  of  Nettlestead,  Essex. 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  Sir  Henry  Went- 
worth of  Pontefract  had  issue  besides  that 
given  by  Foster  and  Rutten,  and  that  John 
Wentworth  of  Pontefract  was  his  son  by  his 
second  wife. 

The  question  arises  whether  all  Sir 
Henry's  children  were  by  his  first  or  second 
wife,  or  whether  he  had  issue  by  both,  and 
also  what  other  issue  he  had.  A  careful 
examination  of  dates  seems  to  suggest  that 
Sir  Richard  of  Nettlestead  (whose  wife  died 
1502)  and  Edward  of  Henston  were  by  the 
first  wife,  and  John  of  Pontefract  (and 
perhaps  others)  by  the  second  wife.  Infor- 
mation on  these  points  would  be  thank- 
fully accepted  by  me.  CHARLES  FILEY. 

SIR  SAMUEL  MORLAND. — What  became 
of  Sir  Samuel,  the  second  baronet  ?  Did 
he  marry  and  leave  descendants  ? 

(Mrs.)  HAUTENVILLE  COPE. 
Sulhamstead,  Reading. 

SANDERSON  OF  GREAT  BRADLEY,  SUFFOLK. 
— Any  information  regarding  this  family 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  undersigned. 
They  were  settled  in  Suffolk  in  1626,  for 
in  that  year  administration  of  the  goods 
of  Martin  Sanderson  of  Great  Bradley  was 
granted  to  Agnes  his  wife  (P.C.C.). 

Mary  Sanderson  of  Great  Bradley  paid 
for  three  hearths  in  1676  ;  and  I  find  that 
the  will  of  William  Sanderson  of  Great 
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Bradley,  gent.,  was  proved  at  Bury  in  1704  ; 
also  the  will  of  Philippa  Sanderson  of  Great 
Bradley,  widow,  in  1747.  Extracts  from 
these  wills  would  be  much  appreciated,  and 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any 
one  interested  in  the  name,  whether  of  Great 
Bradley  or  elsewhere. 

Were  these  Sandersons  connected  with 
those  of  Little  Thurlow,  in  which  branch 
the  Christian  name  Martin  occurs  ? 

CHAS.  HALL,  CROUCH. 

48,  Nelson  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

MAJOR  W.  LAWLOR. — I  am  anxious  to 
discover  the  parentage  of  Major  William 
Lawlor,  of  the  1st  Battalion  Halifax  (Nova 
Scotia)  Regiment,  who  resided  in  1807  at 
Thornton  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Kent.  He 
was  father  of  Sophia  Reed,  the  wife  of  Sir 
John  Theophilis  Lee,  R.N.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  of 
Lauriston  Hall,  Torquay  ;  and  of  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Provo  Featherstone  Wallis, 
and  who  had  among  other  children  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  Sir  Provo  William  Parry  Wallis, 
G.C.B.,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Capt. 
Lord  James  Townshend,  son  of  George 
4th  Viscount  Townshend. 

I  also  desire  to  know  the  names  of  Major 
Lawlor's  wife  and  of  her  parents,  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  family  to  which  she  belonged, 
with  dates  ;  and  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Major  Lawlor,  with  dates  of  their  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths. 

R.  VATJGHAN  GOWEB. 
Ferndale  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

BLANCHER  OR  BLANCHERD  OF  HULL. — 
Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  say  where  I 
may  find  the  Christian  name  of  Alderman 
Blancher  or  Blancherd  of  Hull,  circa  1640, 
or  the  name  of  his  wife  ?  He  had  a  daughter 
Mary,  who  became  the  second  wife  of  Thomas 
Pigott  of  Banagher,  King's  County,  son 
of  John  Pigott  of  Raheenduff,  Queen's 
County,  by  his  second  wife,  daughter  of 
Francis  Edgeworth  (probably  the  clerk  in 
the  Hanaper  Office,  Dublin,  whose  will 
was  proved  1627)  of  Edgeworthstown,  co. 
Longford,  and  widow  of  Pierce  Moore  of 
Raheenduff.  WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Manor  House,  Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

THOMAS  BALNBRIDGE,  c.  1568. — Is  any- 
thing known  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Bain- 
bridge,  said  to  have  been  burnt  for  heresy 
before  1568  ?  The  name  of  Bainbridge  occurs 
in  the  old  deeds  of  the  manor  of  East  Tyther- 
ley,  Hants,  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  lords  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  '  D.N.B.'  gives  a  Thomas 
Bainbrigg,  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 


bridge (d.  1646),  and  another  Thomas,  1636- 
1703 — both  too  late.  I  shall  be  grateful 
for  information. 

(Mrs.)  F.  H.  STICKLING. 
Romsey,  Hampshire. 

CLEMENT'S  INN  KNOCKER. — What  became 
of  the  colossal  brass  knocker  which  up  to 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  adorned  the  door 
of  the  Hall  of  Clement's  Inn,  now  pulled 
down  ?  Albert  Smith's  description  in 
'  Christopher  Tadpole  ' — "  a  knocker  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  use  of  some  ogre 
residing  there,  who  lives  entirely  upon 
broiled  clients,  garnished  with  fricasseed 
indentures  " — will  keep  its  memory  green  ; 
but,  apart  from  that,  I  have  the  personal 
recollection  of  a  debating  society  held  at 
the  Hall  in  1869,  and  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  this  probably  unique  door-knocker  is  in 
public  or  private  hands,  and  where. 

W.  B.  H. 

'  THE  MILLENNIAL  STAR.' — Can  any  one 
tell  me  where  there  is  a  file  of  this  news- 
paper ?  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  an  exponent  of  Mor- 
monism  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement, 
and  was,  I  think,  printed  in  Liverpool. 
Another  early  Mormon  paper,  The  Prophet 
(New  York),  appears  to  be  exceedingly  rare. 
I  found  some  numbers  of  it  at  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1907.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

ESSEX'S  IRISH  CAMPAIGN. — To  which  epi- 
sode in  Essex's  Irish  campaign,  1599,  is 
reference  made  in  the  opening  scene  of 
'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  '  ?  See  Temple 
edition.  H.  H.  STEWART. 

SCOTTISH  LAW  CASE:  SIR  COOLIE  CON- 
DIDDLE. — What  was  the  case  alluded  to  by 
Sir  William  Ashton  in  the  following  passage 
in  '  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  '  ? 

'  I  remember  the  celebrated  case  of  Sir  Coolie 
Condiddle  of  Condiddle,  who  was  tried  for  theft 
under  trust,  of  which  all  the  world  knew  him 
guilty,  and  yet  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  lived  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  honester  folk." — Chap.  xvi. 
It  was  said  in  Scotland  prior  to  the  Union, 
"  Show  me  the  man,  and  I  will  show  you 
the  law."  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THIRD  FOOT  GUARDS  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BAYONNE,  1814. — I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  any  correspondent  could  give  a  few  notes 
concerning  the  above  regiment  about  this 
time,  viz.,  the  date  of  embarkation  from 
England,  with  name  of  vessel ;  port  of 
ailing ;  date  of  battle  ;  also  names  of 
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officers  killed,  and  the  counties  to  which 
they  belonged.  Is  there  published  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  battle  ?  F.  K.  P. 

[There  was  five  days'  fighting  at  Bayonne, 
9-13  Dee.,  1813;  and  on  14  April,  1814,  the  garrison 
made  a  desperate  sortie,  in  repulsing  which  800 
British  soldiers  were  killed,  and  Lieut. -General 
Sir  John  Hope  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
Have  you  consulted  Sir  William  Napier's  '  History 
of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  South  of  France '  ?] 

SIR  PATRICK  HOUSTON. — It  is  stated  in 
Burke's  '  Extinct  Baronetage  '  that  "  Sir 
Patrick  Houston  of  Houston,  created  1668, 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Hamilton, 
Lord  Bargeny."  Had  he  another  wife, 
Lady  Janet  Cunningham,  by  whom  he  had 
a  daughter  Sarah  Houston,  married  to 
Walter  Dennistoun  of  that  ilk,  and  of  Col- 
grain,  co.  Dumbarton  ?  Whose  daughter 
was  this  Janet  Cunningham  ? 

WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

OXEN  DRAWING  CARRIAGES. — Can  any 
reader  kindly  say  whether  it  was  Fuller  or 
Defoe  who  saw  "  an  ancient  lady "  being 
drawn  to  church  in  her  own  coach  by  six 
oxen  ?  The  locality  was  near  Lewes  in 
Sussex.  In  G.  Roberts' s  '  Social  History 
of  the  People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
England'  (1856),  p.  487,  the  authority  is 
given  as  Fuller  ;  elsewhere  Defoe's  '  Tour 
of  England '  is  cited.  A  reference  to  the 
edition  and  page  would  be  greatly  welcomed. 
WALTER  JOHNSON. 

5,  Berber  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 

EGG  GOOD  IN  PARTS. — About  once  a  week 

one  reads  in  the  newspapers  that  something 

or  other  is  "  like  the  curate's    egg,  good   in 

parts."     Is  the  origin  of  this  phrase  known  ? 

RICHARD  WELFORD. 

[The  story  is  old,  but  we  do  not  know  its  earliest 
source.] 

MALCOLM  FLEMING  AND  THE  KING. — 
"  In  figure  not  unlike  a  stunted  oak  of  the  kinc 
depicted  in  the  arms  of  Glasgow,  or  such  as  those 
which  grow  in  Cadzow  Forest,  and  under  which 
the  white  wild  cattle  feed,  as  they  have  done  since 
Malcolm  Fleeming  slew  one  with  his  spear  anc 
saved  the  king."  'The  Ipane",'  by  Cunninghame 
Graham,  p.  176. 

Who  was  the  king  thus  saved  ? 

ALEX.  RUSSELL. 
Strom  ness. 

WADDINGTON  AS  A  PLACE-NAME. — Could 
any  reader  kindly  inform  me  of  the  origin 
of  Waddington  as  a  place-  or  family  name  ' 
There  is  a  village  of  this  name  in  Lincoln 
shire,  and  another  in  Yorkshire. 

HERBERT  WADDINGTON. 

13,  Prince's  Road,  Middlesbrough. 


NICHOLAS    BREAKSPEAR, 
POPE  ADRIAN  IV. 

(10  S.  x.  449.) 

MR.  A.  H.  TARLETON,  who  lives  at  a 
louse  known  as  Breakspears  (near  Ux- 
sridge),  a  place  associated  with  the  life  of 
Nicholas  Breakspear,  published  a  few  years 
ago  (1896)  a  full  life  of  Adrian  IV.  After 
stating  that  Pope  Adrian  IV.  died  at  Anagni 
rom  quinsy,  he  adds  : — 

"  Many  legends  have  been  circulated  about  his 
death.  The  usual  accusation  of  poisoning  was  made, 
jut  it  has  never  had  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  sup- 
rtort  it.  The  followers  of  Barbarossa  invented  a 
story  that  he  [Adrian]  was  choked  while  drinking 
at  a  fountain  by  a  fly.  but  this  probably  was  a  dis- 
torted account  arising  from  the  nature  or  his  illness, 
about  which  there  is  no  doubt.  It  was  also  added 
by  his  enemies  that  his  death  was  the  judgment  of 
Kod  for  his  excommunication  of  Frederic"  (Bar- 
barossa). 

Mr.  Tarleton  adds  to  his  volume  (pp.  266-8) 
a  useful  Bibliography  of  Nicholas  Break- 
spear.  The  full  description  of  his  book 
is  '  Nicholas  Breakspear,  Englishman  and 
Pope,'  by  Alfred  H.  Tarleton,  London,  1896, 
8vo.  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  following  is  the  account  in  lib.  v.  of 
Bale's  '  Acta  Romanorum  Pontificum  '  (p.  263 
in  the  Leyden  ed.  of  1615)  : — 

"  Sed  non  multo  post,  cum  exspaciaretur  cum 
suis  apud  Anagniam,  tantse  impietatis  anno  Domini 
1159,  quinto  Pontificatus  anno,  pcenas  dedit.  Musca 
enim  involavit  in  os :  quae,  quia  medicorum  arte 
eximi  non  poterat,  prseclusit  illi  spiritum,  atque  ita 
suffocatus  obiit." 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory's  book  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1558.  His  marginal  references  for 
the  Pope's  death  are  "  Joannes  de  Cremona, 
Nauclerus.  Vrsp."  The  last-named  abbre- 
viation is  for  the  '  Chronicon  Abbat.  Ursper- 
gensis,'  from  the  time  of  Ninus  to  1229, 
attributed  to  Konrad  v.  Lichtenau,  Abbot 
(1225-40)  of  the  Premonstratensian  Monas- 
tery at  Ursperg.  Joannes  Nauclerus' s  per- 
formance was  a  chronicle  from  the  Creation 
to  1500.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

This  story  is  not  given  by  the  Chevalier 
Artaud  de  Montor  in  his  '  Lives  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs.'  HARRY  HEMS. 

Folkstone  Williams,  in  his  '  Lives  of  the 
English  Cardinals,'  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  138,  says  : 
"  Historical  writers  generally  are  silent  respect- 
ing the  manner  of  Pope  Adrian  IV. 's  death,  includ- 
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ing  Platina,  William  of  Newbury,  and  Leland. 
William  of  Tyre  asserts  that  he  died  of  a  quinsy. 
Bale  ('De  Script.  Brit.,'  Cent.  XII.  Appendix),  on 
the  authority  of  Joannes  Funcius  and  Pagi,  avers 
that  he  was  choked  by  a  fly  getting  into  his  throat 
while  he  was  drinking.  Fuller  ('  Worthies ')  adopts 
the  same  story.  Matthew  Paris,  however,  is  con- 
fident that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  fell  a  victim  to 
Roman  revenge.  He  had  borne  in  mind  the  advice 
of  the  King  of  England  against  unworthy  appoint- 
ments, and  was  secretly  got  rid  of,  to  make  way 
for  a  less  conscientious  Pope  ('  Vit.  Abbat.  St. 
Alban.,'  74)." 

Perhaps  OCTOGENARIAN  is  seeking  the 
reference  to  Fuller.  S.  L.  PETTY. 

The  fly  story  of  Pope  Adrian's  death 
was  told  in  the  first  school  history  I  had, 
which  was,  I  believe,  Pinnock's  'Goldsmith.' 
This  is  hardly  an  authority,  however. 

C.  C.  B. 

'  Outlines  of  English  History,'  by  Henry 
Ince,  M.A.,  and  James  Gilbert,  London, 
1868,  was  the  title  of  the  book  from  which, 
in  my  earliest  days,  I  imbibed  my  first 
lessons  in  history.  On  p.  48  of  that  little 
work,  under  the  heading  of  '  Names  of 
Note,'  occurs  the  following  : — 

"  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the  only  Englishman 
who  was  ever  chosen  as  Pope  :  he  took  the  title  of 
Adrian  IV.  (1154).  and  was  choked  by  a  fly  in  the 
tifth  year  of  his  pontificate  (1159)." 

If  this  is  a  fiction,  it  must  have  had  a  pretty 
wide  circulation  among  the  youth  of  my 
day,  as  read  on  the  title-page  that  "  the 
present  edition  brings  the  sale  of  this  work 
up  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand."  WM.  NORMAN. 

6,  St.  James  Place,  Plumstead. 

At  p.  108  of  'Pope  Adrian  IV.'  (the 
Lothian  Essay,  1907),  by  J.  Duncan  Mackie, 
it  is  stated  : — 

"Imperialist  tradition  ascribed  to  divine  inter- 
position the  opportune  removal  of  the  Pope,  who  had 
dared  to  resist  the  mighty  Barbarossa,  and  told 
with  awe  how  he  was  choked  by  a  fly  which  he 
swallowed  in  a  draught  of  water." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Lumlye,  whose  life  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire Pope  is  printed  in  '  Memorials  of 
Old  Hertfordshire,'  1905,  says  : — 

"  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  poisoned,  but 
this  theory  never  had  a  shadow  of  evidence  to 
support  it.  The  Emperor's  party  invented  a  silly 
tale  that  he  was  choked,  while  drinking,  by  a  fly. 
This  idle  story  is  frequently  found  in  modern  books 
whose  writers  ought  to  know  better." 

W.  B.  GEHISH. 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

[BRUTUS  also  refers  to  Ince's  'Outlines.'] 


CHRISTMAS  DAY  AND  LADY  DAY  (10  S.  x. 
508). — The  matter  is  discussed  at  some 
length  by  Mgr.  Duchesne,  '  Christian  Wor- 
ship '  (S.P.C.K.,  1903,  pp.  257-65). 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

"CHRISTMAS  PIG"  (10  S  xi.  27). — See 
8  S.  ii.  505,  under  '  Rural  Christmas  Fes- 
tivities in  the  Fifties,'  for  a  description  of 
these  as  I  remember  them  in  Nottingham- 
shire, Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and  (I 
believe)  Warwickshire.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  an  article  dealing  entirely 
with  these  "pigs"  appeared  early  in  1893 
in  Folk-lore,  but  I  have  no  copy  of  it.  It  is 
certain  that,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
Miss  Burne,  I  caused  some  "  pigs "  to  be 
made  for  her,  which  were  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Folk-lore  Society  at  which 
a  paper  on  the  subject  was  to  be  read. 
The  theory  then  put  forward  was,  I  believe, 
that  the  "  pigs  "  were  a  survival  of  a  cere- 
monial eating  of  swine  at  the  ancient  Yule 
festival.  Jn  my  article  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  I 
omitted  to  say  that  the  paste  used  for  making 
the  "  pigs  "  might  be  either  the  usual  "  pork- 
pie  "  paste  or  "  puff  paste,"  as  used  for 
mince-pies,  &c.  The  "  filling "  was  the 
same  as  for  mince-pies,  but  at  Christmas 
this  always  contained  some  ingredient  from 
the  pig.  C.  C.  B. 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  merely  a  variant 
of  the  Yule  dough  cake,  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  county,  and  is  suggested  by  the 
Christmas  dish  of  the  pig  or  boar's  head. 
In  Cornwall  a  boar  is  always  a  "  pig,"  for 
instance.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  their 
being  made  in  my  own  family,  stuck  with 
currants,  and  the  grocer  always  used  to 
send  a  quantity  of  raisins  and  almonds  for 
similar  Yule  confections.  In  other  parts 
the  cakes  were  made  in  the  form  of  babies, 
or  dolls  ;  and  the  Christmas  before  last  I 
noticed  such  whimsical  examples  of  pastry 
in  a  confectioner's  shop  at  West  Kensington, 
opposite  the  railway  station. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

"THE  WOOSET"  (10  S.  xi.  27).— A 
"  wooser,"  "  wooset,"  "  husset,"  "  hoset," 
or  "  whuzzer  "  seems  to  have  its  derivation 
in  a  "  whizzer,"  a  machine  "  which  rotates 
rapidly  and  drives  out  most  of  the  moisture 
from  wet  places  " — hence  anything  impres- 
sive by  reason  of  violence  or  size,  as  a  sting- 
ing blow.  Any  one  who  has  seen,  as  I  often 
have,  a  carthorse's  cranium  excavated  from 
the  depths  of  the  London  soil,  could  not 
but  be  impressed  with  its  enormous  size, 
and  it  was  probably  such  a  skull  that  was 
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carried  about  at  the  Christmas  "  Hooden- 
ings."  See  '  The  Dialect  Dictionary,'  s.v. 
'  Whizzer  '  and  '  Hooset.' 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

ORKNEY  HOGMANAY  SONG  (10  S.  xi.  5).— 
May  I  call  attention  to  two  striking  coin- 
cidences in  the  above  with  the  '  Swallow 
Song  '  preserved  in  Athenseus,  viii.  360  c.  ? 

Get  up,  old  wife,  and  shake  your  feathers  ; 
Dinna  think  that  we  are  beggars  ; 
We  are  children  come  from  home, 
Seeking  our  Hogmanay. 


avoiy  avoiye  TO.V     vpav  Y^ 

ov  yap  yepovres  €oy/,ev  aAAa  iraiSia, 

Gie  's  the  lass  wi'  the  bonnie  broon  hair, 
Or  we  '11  knock  your  door  upon  the  floor. 

et  /j.ev  TL  Swo-eis—  ei  Se  pr),  OVK  ea<7oyu,€v} 
TTJ  rav  dvpav  ^epw/zes  r)  dovir'tpOvpov 
17  TO.V  yvvaiKa.  rav  ecra)  Ka^/xevav... 

H.  K.  ST.  J.  S. 

BEFANA  :  EPIPHANY  (10  S.  xi.  6).  —  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  Befana  and  the  fair  in  the 
Piazza  Navona  in  his  '  Ave  Roma  Immor- 
talis,'  pp.  282-4.  It  was  formerly  held 
in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Eustachio  ;  see  Hare's 
'  Walks  in  Rome,'  ii.  141,  where  there  is 
a  quotation  from  Story's  '  Roba  di  Roma.' 
JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 

'FOLKESTONE  FIERY  SERPENT'  (10  S.  x. 
509).  —  I  hope  that  COL.  FYNMORE'S  refer- 
ence to  this  curious  old  ballad  will  lead 
to  some  further  information.  I  rather  think 
it  was  of  Dover  origin.  It  was  first  published 
about  1843,  by  Thomas  Rigden  of  Snargate 
Street,  Dover,  at  the  time  when  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  purchased 
Folkestone  Harbour,  and  tried  to  capture 
the  Channel  passenger  traffic  by  running 
passenger  steamers  from  Folkestone  to 
Boulogne  before  the  railway  was  finished 
to  Dover.  The  rivalry  between  the  two 
ports^seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  satirical 
ballad.  JOHN  BAVINGTON  JONES. 

Dover. 

[Reply  from  MB.  A.  RHODES  next  week.] 

LEG  GROWING  AFTER  DEATH  (10  S.  X.  -506). 

—  I  cannot  quote  authorities  for  the  state- 
ment, but  I  remember  reading  in  more  than 
one  book  of  folk-lore  that  a  hand  will  some- 
times thrust  itself  through  the  turf  above 
a  grave.  The  superstition  is  German,  but 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  confined  to  Germany. 
The  hand  will  protrude  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  give  it  permanent  burial.  Whether  it 
grows  again  if  cut  off  I  am  not  certain. 


If  my  memory  is  accurate,  it  is  not  infre- 
quently held  out  of  the  grave  in  protest 
against  some  injustice  done  to  the  dead 
while  he  was  yet  alive,  or  against  the  people 

vVin    killfifl    him  T     Tt      TH.    "NT.    T. 


»/ 

who  killed  him. 


FREEHOLDERS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  ELIZABETH 
(10  S.  x.  470).— Sims's  'Manual'  (1888  ed.) 
gives  the  following  lists  of  freeholders 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  among 
the  Lansdowne  and  Harleian  MSS.  : — 

Lists  of  Freeholders  in  the  Counties  of  Bedford, 
Hertford,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Suffolk,  and  York, 
A.D.  1561.  Lansd.  MS.  5. 

Names  of  Freeholders  in  Cheshire,  1579,  1580. 
Harl.  MS.  1424,  f.  7. 

Names  of  Freeholders  in  Essex  [n.d.].  Harl.  MS. 
2240,  f.  6.  Lansd.  MS.  5. 

List  of  Freeholders  in  Lancashire,  A.D.  1600. 
Harl.  MS.  2042,  f.  185  ;  2077 ;  2085 ;  2112. 

W.  B.  GERISH. 

COCKBURNSPATH  (10  S.  x.  430). — With 
respect  to  the  designation  of  this  place  as 
"  Coppersmith,"  it  may  be  noted  as  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  name  is  given 
to  it  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  the  library 
of  Sir  Richard  J.  Waldie-Griffith  at  Hender- 
syde  Park,  Kelso,  there  is  a  pamphlet 
printed  at  the  office  of  The  Courant,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  in  1847,  being  a  reprint 
of  '  Four  Letters  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
Sir  Arthur  Heselridge,  Governor  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.'  At  that  date  the  originals 
were  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Ormston, 
a  connexion  by  marriage  of  the  Waldie 
family.  One  of  them  (to  be  quoted)  is 
described  as  written  entirely  by  Cromwell  ; 
in  the  other  three  the  signatures  only  are 
in  his  writing.  The  one  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  is  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Honble.  Sr  Ar  Heselridge 

at  Newcastle,  or  elsewhere, 

these  hast  hast. 

DEERE  Sr, 

Wee  are  upon  an  engagement  very 
difficult,  the  enimie  hath  blocked  up  our  way  att 
the  passe  at  Copperspith,  thorough  wch  wee  canott 
gett  wthout  almost  a  miracle,  Hee  lyeth  soe  upon 
the  Hills  that  wee  knowe  not  how  to  come  that 
way  without  great  difficultye,  and  our  lyinge  heere 
dayly  consumeth  our  men,  whoe  fall  sicke  beyond 
imagination.  I  perceave  your  forces  are  not  in  a 
capacitye  for  present  releife,  wherefore  (whatever 
becomes  of  us)  itt  will  bee  well  for  you  to  gett  what 
forces  you  can  together,  and  the  South  to  helpe 
what  they  can,  the  businesse  neerely  concern eth 
all  good  people.  If  your  forces  had  beene  in  a 
readinesse  to  have  fallen  upon  the  back  of  Coppers- 
pith,  itt  might  have  occasioned  supplies  to  have 
come  to  us,  but  the  only  wise  God  knowes  what  is 
best,  all  shall  work  for  good,  our  Spirits  are  com- 
fortable (praised  bee  the  Lord)  though  our  present 
condition  bee  as  it  is,  and  indeed  wee  have  much 
hope  in  the  Lord,  of  whose  mercy  we  have  had 
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large  experience.  Indeed  doe  you  gett  together 
what  forces  you  can  against  them.  Send  to  friends 
in  the  Soiith  to  help  with  more. 

Lett  H.  Vane  know  what  I  write.  I  would  not 
make  itt  publick  least  danger  should  acrue  thereby. 
You  know  what  use  to  make  hereof.  Lett  mee 
heere  from  you. 

I  rest 

Your  servant 

Sept.  W,  1660.  O.  CROMWELL. 

Its  difficult  for  me  to  send  to  you,  lett  me  heare 
from  [you]  after. 

Your  New  York  correspondent  puts  the 
population  at  a  rather  high  figure. 

J.  LINDSAY  HLLSON. 
Public  Library,  Kelso. 

In  1897  the  Geologists'  Association 
adopted  Edinburgh  as  the  centre  for  their 
"  Long  Excursion."  One  of  the  localities 
visited  was  Cockburnspath  under  the 
guidance  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild, 
F.G.S.  I  was  a  member  of  the  party,  and 
remember  a  discussion  taking  place  on  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name,  which  Mr. 
Goodchild  said  was  "  Copeth."  Other  in- 
stances of  "  peth "  in  place-names  were 
cited — Brancepeth,  Morpeth,  and  Peth  o' 
Condie.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  other 
pronunciations  than  Co'burnspath  and 
Copeth  being  adduced.  The  following  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Goodchild's  advance  paper 
on  the  excursion  : — 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  '  Cockburnspath ' 
(or  Copeth,  as  it  is  locally  and  more  commonly 
called),  the  party  will  walk  along  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  Berwick." — Proc.  Geol.  Axsoc.,  vol.  xv. 
p.  122. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Herries  in  the  report  of  this  excur- 
sion speaks  of  "  Cockburnspath  or  Copeth  " 
(vol.  xv.  p.  204).  JOHN  T.  KEMP. 

ITALIAN  GENEALOGY  (10  S.  x.  449  ;  xi. 
14). — By  far  the  handiest  reference  book 
is  Crollalanza's  '  Dizionario  Storico-bla- 
sonico.'  '  II  Blasone  in  Sicilia,'  by  Palizzolo 
Gravina,  Barone  di  Ramione  (Palermo, 
1871-5),  is  elaborately  illustrated.  Inci- 
dentally I  may  note  that  the  most  complete 
account  of  the  Gordone  family,  Barons  of 
Camastra,  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen  Free 
Press  of  30  Dec.,  1908,  from  the  pen  of 
Andrea  Gordone,  Barone  di  Camastra,  S. 
Filippo  Mela,  Messina.  I  wonder  if  he  has 
escaped  the  great  disaster. 

J.  M.  BTJLLOCH. 

118,  Pall  Mall. 

ABBE  DE  LTJBERSAC  (10  S.  x.  410). — In 
Glaire's  '  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Eccle- 
siastiques,'  Paris,  1868,  I  find  the  '  Journal 
historique  et  religieux  de  1' Emigration  du 
Clerge  de  France  en  1'Angleterre '  and 


L'Apologie  de  la  Religion  et  de  la  Monar- 
chic reunies  '  assigned  to  Jean  Baptiste 
Joseph,  the  Bishop,  though  attributed  by 
some  to  another  Lubersac. 

The  Bishop  had  emigrated  in  1789.  He 
returned  to  France,  and  demit  ted  in  1801 
under  the  Concordat,  with  almost  all  the 
other  French  bishops.  The  second  book 
would  evidently  be  an  apology  for  this. 
He  became  a  Canon  of  St.  Denis,  and  died 
in  1822.  Glaire  refers,  besides  the  '  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle  '  (Feller),  to  Michaud's 
Supplement  and  to  Querard  and  Ersch  In 
'  La  France  Litteraire.'  J.  W.  M. 

SHIPS   RENAMED    AFTER   THE   RESTORATION 

(10  S.  xi.  10").  —  A  list  of  these  ships  can  be 
found  at  vol.  i.  p.  265  of  '  A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Naval  Manuscripts  in  the 
Pepysian  Library,'  edited  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Tanner  for  the  Navy  Records  Society. 

J.  K.  LAUGHTON. 

In  Sir  Wm.  Clowes's  '  Royal  Navy.' 
vol.  ii.  p.  107,  a  list  is  given  of  additions 
to  the  Navy  between  1649  and  1660.  This 
gives  a  note  of  the  ships  whose  names  were 
changed  at  the  Restoration,  from  among 
which  the  following  are  taken  :  — 

New 
Name. 

Success. 

Anne. 

Henry. 

Henrietta. 

Royal  Charles, 

Revenge. 

Antelope. 

Royal  James. 

Mary. 

Crown. 

Dunkirk. 

T.  F.  D. 

Pepys's  '  Diary,'  under  date  23  May,  1660, 
says  :  "  After  dinner  the  King  and  Duke 
altered  the  names  of  some  of  the  ships,  viz., 
Cheriton,"  &c.  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 


Original 

No.  of 

Name. 

Guns. 

Bradford 

28 

Bridgewater 

52 

Dunbar  ... 

64 

Langport 

50 

Naseby... 

80 

Newbury 

52 

Preston  ... 

40 

Richard  ... 

70 

Speaker  ... 

64 

Taunton... 

40 

Worcester 

...       48        . 

.   RUTHERFURD   AT  TRAFALGAR   (10  S. 

.  io).  —  MR.  COOPER  will  find  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Swiftsure's  part  in  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  in  '  Logs  of  the  Great  Sea 
Fights,'  edited  by  Sir  T.  Sturges  Jackson 
for  the  Navy  Records  Society  (ii.  282). 
There  is  probably  a  short  memoir  of  Ruther- 
ford in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Nicolas 
—  who  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  exact 
knowledge  —  says  he  died  in  1817. 

J.  K.  LATTGHTON. 

MR.  A.  W.  COOPER  has  fallen  into  an  error 
as  to  the  spelling  of  the  captain's  name. 
It  is  Rutherfurd,  not  "  Rutherford."  He 
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is  right  as  to  this  gallant  officer  and  his  wife 
being  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster.  Somewhere  about  two  years 
ago  a  small  white  marble  slab  was  placed 
on  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  having  an 
inscription  in  red  and  black  letters  to  the 
following  effect : — 

In  memory  of 

William  Gordon  Rutherford,  C.B. 

Captain  of  H.M.S.  Swiftsure,  at  the 

Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Died  14th  Jany.,  1818. 

also  of 

Lilias  Rutherfurd,  his  vvif  3, 

Died  5th  Nov.,  1831. 

Both  buried  here. 

Like  MR.  COOPER  I  have  been  looking 
for  particulars  of  this  worthy,  but  without 
effect.  My  excellent  friend  Mr.  Rees  of 
the  Great  Smith  Street  Library,  has  helped 
in  the  search,  but  no  result  has  rewarded 
our  efforts,  Capt.  Rutherfurd' s  name  not 
appearing  in  any  of  the  books  to  be  found 
there.  W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

PIERREPONT'S  REFUGE,  ST.  JAMES'S 
STREET  (10  S.  xi.  27). — The  person  who 
erected  this  refuge  was  the  Hon.  Philip 
Sydney  Pierrepont,  fifth  son  of  Charles, 
first  Earl  of  Manvers,  and  owner  of  Evenley 
Hall,  Brackley,  through  marriage  with 
Georgina,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Herbert 
Gwynne  Brown.  Mr.  Pierrepont  was  born 
in  1786,  died  in  1864.  I  was  acquainted 
with  him,  and  have  many  times  heard  it 
recounted  how  he  had  raised  this  refuge  in 
London  streets,  and  in  commemoration 
caused  his  name  to  be  affixed  to  the  structure. 
W.  C.  CARTWRIGHT. 

See  my  note  at  ..4  S.  ix.  260,  to  which  I 
may  add  that  my  informant  told  me  that 
Mr.  Pierrepont  asked  the  Vestry  to  put  up 
the  refuge,  and  was  told  that  the  land 
would  be  given  if  he  liked  to  erect  the  refuge 
at  his  own  expense,  which  he  did. 

H.  A.  ST.  J.  M. 

The  story  of  this  inscription  is  told  by 
Sir  Algernon  West  on  p.  142  of  his  '  One 
City  and  Many  Men.'  G.  W.  E.  R. 

[T.  F.  D.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

SIR  H.  WALKER  :  BOYNE  MAN-OF-WAR 
(10  S.  xi.  9). — There  is  a  pretty  full  memoir  of 
Sir  Hovenden  Walker  in  that  little-known 
work  '  The  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.' In  '  Naval  Songs  and  Ballads,' 
edited  by  Prof.  Firth  for  the  Navy  Records 
Society  (p.  92),  there  is  a  ballad  attributed 
to  Walker,  giving  the  story  of  an  early 
experience,  which  actually  happened  very 
much  as  narrated. 


The  Boyne  was  an  80-gun  ship,  named 
in  commemoration  of  William's  victory. 
She  was  in  constant  service  during  the  latter 
part  of  William's  reign  and  during  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Some  time  during 
the  long  peace  she  must  have  been  rebuilt  ; 
but  Norris  had  his  flag  on  board  her,  in  the 
Channel,  in  1740,  and  Vernon,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  1741.  She  was  still  on  the  list 
of  the  Navy  in  1756,  but  not  seaworthy, 
and  was  sold  or  broken  up  shortly  after- 
wards. J.  K.  LAUGHTON. 
[T.  F.  D.  also  refers  to  the  '  D.N.B.'] 

BRUGES  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (10  S.  x. 
408,  473). — There  is  evidently  much  diffi- 
culty about  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Flemish  g.  To  MR.  PLATT  it  sounds  like 
h,  to  MR.  RANDOLPH  like  gg,  and  to  Jerome 
K.  Jerome  like  "  hiccough  +  g+sob."  If 
it  gives  rise  to  such  diverse  impressions, 
surely  my  y  cannot  be  so  very  far  wide  of 
the  mark.  To  me  it  sounds  more  like  this 
than  anything  else,  though  no  doubt  the 
addition  of  a  few  aspirates  and  indescribable 
Welsh  gutturals  would  heighten  the  resem- 
blance. I  referred,  of  course,  to  the  Flemish, 
not  the  French  form  of  the  word.  I  thought 
the  former  was  more  often  used,  and  might 
as  reasonably  be  adopted  by  us  as  the  latter. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  asks  if  I  should  like  to  hear 
this  pronounced  "  Broo-gees."  Well,  this 
is  nearly  what  I  mean,  but  I  should  prefer 
to  spell  it  "  Brew-jees."  This  is  the  pro- 
nunciation, I  suggest  (if  the  Flemish  form 
is  excluded),  adopted  by  Longfellow  and 
Browning  in  their  poems.  It  must  be  either 
this  or  the  Flemish,  as  the  French  form  is 
certainly  not  dissyllabic. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

I  do  not  agree  with  MR.  PLATT  that  the 
French  pronunciation  is  the  right  one. 
Bruges  is  a  decidedly  Flemish  town,  and 
consequently  the  Flemish  pronunciation 
should  be  used.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  in  Belgium,  outside  Brussels  and  certain 
Wallon  districts,  the  Flemish  pronunciation 
is  used.  Foreigners  use  the  French  word 
because  it  is  easier  to  pronounce.  The 
Flemish  pronunciation  is  neither  "  Bru-ya  " 
nor  "  Bru-ha."  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  write  in  English  phonetics.  The  Flemish 
u  is  the  same  as  the  French,  i.e.,  u,  and  the 
g  has  a  soft  guttural  sound,  not  so  hard  as 
the  German  guttural.  If  one  could  soften 
the  German  guttural  with  an  h  sound,  one 
would  probably  get  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  Flemish  pronunciation.  The  Flemish 
name  Brugge  has  two  syllables.  If,  as 
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MB.  PLATT  says,  the  French  pronunciation 
is  the  correct  one,  then  why  should  we  not 
say  Gand  instead  of  Ghent  ?  In  Belgium 
the  Flemish  names  of  these  two  towns  are 
those  most  generally  used,  but  in  this  country 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  using  the 
method  easier  to  us.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS. 

The  French  word  has  of  course  only  one 
pronunciation — "  Briizh  "  ;  in  the  Flemish 
Brugge  both  the  vowels  have  the  sound  of 
•u  in  "  but,"  while  the  g  is  guttural,  as  in 
our  "  ugh "  or  "  lough."  It  is  far  better 
to  say  "  broo-geez "  than  affect  a  French 
pronunciation  if  one  does  not  know  it ; 
but  the  true  English  name  of  the  city  is 
Brug,  identical,  in  fact,  with  the  old  name 
of  Brfdgnorth,  and  that  is  by  far  the  best 


we  have  near  Birmingham  the  place  Bicken- 
hill ;  and  Bicknell  is  a  not  very  uncommon 
surname  in  the  district.  There  is  a  bonehill 
near  Tamworth,  from  which  (or  from  some 


may  be  derived. 


W.  F.  CABTEB. 


PIMLICO  :  EYEBBIQHT  (10  S.  x.  401,  547, 
514). — I  cannot  accept  responsibility  for 
statements  made  by  other  correspondents 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  At  the  same  time,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that  the  writer 
referred  to  by  me  did  not  state  that  there 
was  "  now  "  an  island  in  the  West  Indies 
called  Pimlico.  The  date  of  his  note  (6  S. 
ix.  148)  was  1884 ;  but  if  an  island  of  that 
name  was  then  in  existence,  I  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  have  been  "  such  an 


to  adopt,  just  as  Gaunt  is  the  English  name    island     before     1650  »     Unfortunately,     he 
01  the  town  called  in  r  lemish  Gent  and  in     — 
French    Gand.     The    common    Ghent — like 
Scheldt    for    Schelde,    Ley  den    for    Leiden, 
and  many  others — is  merely  a  misspelling. 
E.  A.  PHIPSON. 

SUBNAMES  ENDING  IN  -NELL  (10  S.  xi.  8). — 
I   do   not   understand   the   name   Dartnell. 


not  specify  the  map  in  which  it  appears 
as  a  "  mere  dot  of  a  thing."  I  should  be 
glad  if  some  one  interested  in  London  topo- 
graphy, and  possessed  of  the  necessary 
leisure,  could  settle  the  matter  by  consulting 
the  old  maps  and  Admiralty  charts  in  the 
British  Museum.  Nor  did  I  state  that  the 


it  an  open  question  "  whether  the  bird 
derived  ite  name  from  the  island,  or  the 
island  from  the  bird,"  though  personally  I 
incline  to  the  former  view.  No  doubt  Ben 


*•**-*        A*w         MU*A*7&0VC«UU         UlJLf        XiC*XXJ.^>        JL^OrJL  U11OJX.     I    •     i  ,  ..  ,  jt  t     •        1  T      1      ti. 

But  as  to  Bonell,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  *****    Sf^f  JJJLSS?  ^J^^  Vv^    v!SS 

the   true   suffix   is   not   -nell,    as   supposed, 

but  simply  -ell  ;    for,  as  Bardsley  remarks, 

Bonell,  Bonnell,  and  Bonhill  are  all  known 

Staffordshire    variants    of    the    place-name  ,-,. 

Bonehill.     And    further,    as    Mr.    Duignan  J?™^0',,11  such  a  Persop 

says  in  his  'Place-Names  of  Staffordshire,'  «  4BuUTuWff  *£ 

the  old  speUing  of  Bonehill  was  BoUen-hulle.  !  mentionedby  DB.  RIMBAULT— wasataverner 

This    Middle -English    form    represents    an  of  Hoxton    but  he    may  nevertheless  have 

»         i  <-i  o^T.-tTQ^   -IT.   4-V.o  \KTftai-   TviHioc!  in   Viia  ottTlior  rtttTTH 

Anglo-Saxon    Bollan  -  hylle,    ^.e.       Bolla  s 

V-.-T11  ''        T>_n *_    j_i_  •*  *  (•    T-»    11 


to 


hill."  Bollan  is  the  genitive  case  of  Bolla, 
a.n  A.-S.  name  of  which  there  are  several 
examples.  The  A.-S.  hylle  is  represented 
in  M.E.  by  hulle,  hille,  and  helle,  afterwards 
shortened  to  htdl,  hill,  and  hell.  The  use 
of  u,  i,  and  e  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
representing  the  sound  of  the  A.-S.  y,  which 
had  the  sound  of  the  modern  French  u  in 


WALTEB  W.  SKEAT. 


served  in  the  West  Indies  in  his  earlier  days. 
Pimlico  was  certainly  not  an  English 
word,  and  it  is  not  found  before  the 
time  when  the  shipmates  of  Drake  and 
Ralegh  began  to  return  homewards  from 
their  voyages  in  the  Spanish  Main.  MB. 
MATTHEWS  further  says  that  if  I  had 
consulted  the  '  N.E.D.'  under  "  pemblicp," 
I  should  have  seen  whence  the  West  Indian 


bird  derived  its  name.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  did  consult  the  'N.E.D.,'  as  might  have 

The    query,    as   worded,    must   be   futile,    been  inferred  from  the  last  sentence  of  my 
for  the  -nell  of  the  second  example  quoted,    note.     I   am   the   proud   possessor   of   that 


Bonell,  is  part  of  two  words,  "  bone  "  and 
"hill"  (Bardsley).  The  diminutive  -ell 
is  of  course  common,  and  is  seen  in  Cock-er- 
ell ;  probably  also  in  Penn-ell  and  Parn-eU, 
from  Lat.  Petronilla.  Usually,  however, 
-n-ett  denotes  "hill,"  "hall,"  "hale,"  as 
shown  by  Bardsley,  s.w.  Bicknell,  Bagnell, 
Darnell,  Fernell,  &c.  H.  P.  L. 

In  surnames — or  it  should  rather  be  in 
place-names — the  termination  -nell,  in  most, 
if  not  all,  cases,  represents  "  enhill."  Thus 


invaluable  work  as  far  as  it  has  been  pub- 
lished, though  for  obvious  reasons  I  cannot 
include  it  amongst  my  luggage  on  Swiss 
and  Italian  railways.  I  am  unable  to  accept 
the  quotation  from  the  anonymous  and 
undated  '  Hist.  Bermudaes  '  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  The  story  of  the 
"  Alebanters  of  London "  sending  over  a 
bird  whose  note  put  the  sailors  in  mind  of 
a  place  beloved  by  them,  and  which  they 
therefore  "  tearmed  pimplico,"  seems  to  me 
rather  a  far-fetched  yarn.  If  it  was  sent 
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from  Lqndon,  it  was  presumably  an  English 
bird  with  an  English  name  of  its  own,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  men  should 
have  termed  it  something  else.*  It  is 
obvious  from  the  quotation  given  by  MB. 
MATTHEWS  from  the  Rev.  Lewis  Hughes,  as 
well  as  from  the  extract  from  F.  Gorges's 
book  ( 1  S.  ii.  13),  that  pimlicoes  were  common 
West  Indian  birds,  and  it  seems  likely 
enough  that  they  derived  their  name  from  the 
island  of  which  they  were  supposed  to  be 
natives.  The  case  of  the  canary  is  an 
analogous  instance.  I  therefore  fail  to  see 
that  my  theory  is  "  quite  untenable," 
although  I  am,  of  course,  willing  to  admit 
that  it  is  but  a  theory.  Can  any  one  suggest 
a  better  ?  W.  F.  PRIDEATJX. 

Grand  Hotel,  Locarno. 

The  latest  editor  of  Jonson's  'Alchemist,' 
Dr.  C.  M.  Hathaway,  with  reference  to 
Pimlico  cites  Dekker's  '  Worke  for  Armo- 
rours'  (1609),  iv.  97  : — 

/'No,  no,  there  is  no  good  doings  in  these  days 
[i.e.,  in  time  of  plague!  but  amongst  Lawyers, 
amongst  Vintners,  in  Bawdy  houses,  and  at 
Pimlico." 

On  Eyebright  he  has  this  note  : — 
"The  popular  name  of  the  plant  Eiiphrasia 
qfficmahs,  formerly  thought  a  remedy  for  weak 
eyes.  The  meaning  here  is  doubtful.  '  N.E.D.'  has 
this  entry  under  B:  'f2?  "A  kind  of  ale  in 
Elizabeth's  time"  (Latham).  Obs.'  The  only 
quotation  cited  for  this  meaning  is  this  passage  [i.e 
1  The  Alchemist.'  v.  i.  66].  G[ifford]  thinks  it  may 
be  '  a  sort  of  malt  liquor,  in  which  the  herb  of  this 
name  was  infused.'  '  N.E.D.'  has  a  quotation  under 
B.  1.  b  which  supports  this  :  '  1616,  Surfl.  &  Markh., 
Country  Farme,'  43,  Drinke  euerie  morning  a 
small  draught  of  Eye-bright  wine.'  There  is  the 
further  possibility  that  Eye-bright  is  the  name  of  a 
person.  Gifford  says  :  '  Pimlico  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  a  person,  and  may  not  improbably  have  been 
the  master  of  a  house  once  famous  for  ale  of  a 
particular  description.  So  indeed  may  Eye- 
bright '" 

In  1616  the  Catholic  martyr  Thomas 
Maxfield,  writing  to  another  priest,  William 
Farrar,  concerning  one  of  the  latter' s 
brothers,  says  (Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  iii.  50)  : 
"  I  put  him  in  mind  of  the  Parsin's  gamine 
of  bakine  eatine  att  Pimligoe." 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

HYNMERS  OF  NEW  INN  AND  LATIMERS 
BUCKS  (10S.  x.  410).— MR.  R.  C.  BOSTOCK 
and  MR.  RICHARD  WELFORD  have  very  kindly 
pointed  out  to  me  the  connexion  between 
Benjamin  Hynmers'and  Elihu  Yale  discussed 
at  9  S.  x.  385,  512. 


*  As  the  "  pemlico"  is  said  by  Gorges  to  presage 
storms,  it  may  have  been  a  kind' of  petrel. 


I  find  I  must  amend  my  query,  and  now 
ask,  Who  was  Joseph  Hynmers,  Governor 
of  Madras  ?  The  arms  used  by  his  son 
point  to  a  connexion  with  the  North- 
country  family  of  the  name,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  of  any  additions  to  his  pedigree 

H.  R.  LEIGHTON. 

East  Boldon,  R.S.O.,  Durham. 

INDEX  SAYING  (10  S.  x.  469).— Mr.  H.  B. 
Wheatley's  excellent  '  What  is  an  Index  ?  ' 
(London,  1879)  gives  at  p.  19  the  quotation 
from  '  Nicolai  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Hispana  r 
(1672,  ii.  371):— 

"Idcirco  Celebris  quidam  scriptor  nostra?  gentis,. 
quo  significaret  earn  curam  ejus  esse  debere,  cujus 
cura  opus  ipsum  constitit,  urbane,  salseque  ajebat, 
Indicem  libri  ab  authore,  librum  ipsum  a,  quovis 
alio  conficiendum  esse." 

Has  this  "  celebrated  author  "  been  identi- 
fied ?  Q.  V. 

There  is,  I  think,  another  saying  of  a 
similar  purport  to  the  two  mentioned  by 
MR.  JAGGARD,  but  stronger.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  any  man  who  writes  a  book 
without  an  index  deserves  capital  punish- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  by  Macaulay,  but 
cannot  trace  it.  A  book  without  an  index 
is  a  terror.  What  the  writer  of  a  bad  index 
deserves  I  have  not  heard.  - 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W 

MENDEZ  PINTO  (10  S.  x.  488). — The  infor- 
mation sought  may  be  found  in  his  old 
books.  Pinto's  full  name  is  Fernando 
Mendez  (or  Mendoca)  Pinto,  and  his  editions 
are  as  follow  : — 

Peregrina9ao  em  queda  coutade  muytas  y  muyto- 
estranhas  cousas  que  vio  et  ouui  no  reyno  de  China, 
no  da  Tartara. — Lisbon,  1614,  folio.  Reprinted  at 
Lisbon  in  1678,  folio. 

Peregrinacao,  que  consta  de  muytas  cousas  no 
reyno  da  China,  da  Tartaria,  da  Pegu,  e  outros  das- 
partes  orientaes  ;  com  o  Itinerariode  Ant.  Tenreyro, 
que  da  India  veyo  por  terra  a  esto  reyno  de  Portugal 

a  lf>'29 Lisbon,  1725.     New  impression,  Lisbon,. 

1762.  folio. 

Historia  oriental  de  las  peregrinaciones  de  Fern. 
Mendes  Pinto,  traduzido  de  portugues  en  castellano- 

Sor    Fr.    de    Herrera    Maldonado.— Madrid,     Th. 
unti,  1620,  folio.     Reprinted  Madrid,  1627,  folio. 
Voyages  advantnreux  de  Fernand  Mendez  Pinto, 
trad,  du  portuguais  par  Bern.  Figuier. — Paris,  16'2S, 
4to.     Reprinted  Paris,  1645,  4to. 

Voyages  and  Adventiires  in  Ethiopia,  China 

and in  the  East  Indies.     Done  into  English  by 

H.  C.  [H.  Cogan] — London,  H.  Cripps.  1653,  folio. 
Reprinted  in  London  by  J.  Macock  for  H.  Herring- 
man,  1663,  folio,  and  again  in  1693. 

Maunder  describes  Pinto  as  a  native  of 
Portugal,  born  of  respectable  family,  who 
departed  for  the  Indies  in  1537.  On  the- 
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voyage  the  ship  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  who  concocting  of  bogus  A.-S.  forms  has  been  a 

piloted  her  to  Mocha,  where  Pinto  was  sold  playful    amusement    of    editors    until  quite 

as    a    slave.         After    some    adventures    he  recently  ;   it  is  now  becoming  hazardous, 
escaped    and    reached    Ormuz,    and    thence  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

pursued    his    original    quest.     In    1558    he        "  PROXEGE  AND  SE^\GE  "  (10  S   xi   9~\  - 

returned  to  Portugal,  and  wrote  a  curious  ;  r™  .  ""    ,       ,. 

romantic     account     of      his      travels      and  i  ^    stands    f «r        P/°xy    and    senage      ; 

adventures.     From    his    excessive    credulity    the  P1™86   may   be   found  ln      Certificates 

he  has  been  classed  with  Sir  John  Mandeville, 

and  for  extravagant  fictions  his  name  is  a 


byword. 


WM.  JAGGARD. 


Mendez  Pinto' s  '  Voyages  and  Adventures  ' 
was  reprinted  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  in 
1891.  It  has  by  some  been  regarded  as 
fictitious.  See  a  review  of  it  in  The  Geo- 
graphical Journal,  1893,  pp.  139-46. 

FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 


co.    York,'    Surt.    Soc., 

vol.  xci.  pp.  29,  30  :  "  Paiable  yerely  to  the 
archebysshoppe  of  Yorke  for  proxies  and 
senagies,  vijs.  vjd."  For  "  senagium," 
synodal,  sea  '  Durham  Account  Rolls,'  iii., 
Surt.  Soc.,  vol.  ciii.  pp.  841,  963. 

W.  C.  B. 


"  Proxege  "   or   "  proxies  "   are  described 
as    being    annual    payments    made    by    the 
parochial    clergy    to    the    bishop,    &c.,    on 
As  Fernando  Mendez  Pinto  was  born  about  |  visitations.         Cowel      says      that      "  haply 


1510,  he  could  not  have  been  Christopher 
Columbus' s  travelling  companion.  Congreve 
has  branded  him  as  "a  liar  of  first  magni- 
tude," but  Faria  y  Sousa  in  his  '  Portuguese 
Asia  '  has  defended  him,  and  his  good  faith 
and  veracity  are  now  generally  admitted. 

L.  L.  K. 

A  short  account  of  Fernao  Mendes  Pinto 
(1509  ?-83),  the  Portuguese  adventurer, 
will  be  found  in  '  The  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 


tannica,'  9th  ed.,  vol.  xix. 


DIEGO. 


On  this  traveller  consult  The  Retrospective 


Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  88  sq. 


Amsterdam. 
"  Y-CALLED  "  : 


A.  M.  CRAMER. 


Y-COLED"      (10     S.      X. 


proxege  may  be  the  payment  of  Proxies, 
or  Procurations,"  and  that  "  perhaps  senege 
may  be  the  Money  paid  for  Synodals,  e.g., 
'  There  goes  out  yearly  in  Proxege  and 


Senage  33s. 


J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 


ROD  or  BRICKWORK  (10  S.  x.  388).  — 
The  Builder's  Journal,  a  widely  circulated 
architectural  journal,  contained  on  25  Novem- 
ber last  the  following  :  — 

"  Why  a  'rod'  of  brickwork?  A  correspondent 
of  Notes  and  Queries  has  raised  this  harassing 
question.  He  points  out  that  in  England  brickwor 


is  measured  by  the  rod There  is  one  point  that 

piques  our  curiosity.  How  is  it  chat  the  querist  is 
able  to  state  so  confidently  that  the  rod  is  a  land 
measure  adapted  to  brickwork  ?  The  answer  to  his 
questions  might  conceivably  show  that  the  rod  is  a 

510).— F-CdBeel,  'i.e.,   provided  with"  a~caul',  j  brick  measure,  adapted  to  land." 
is   duly  noted   in   the    'N.E.D.'    under   the!     _  .   p    ,    F 
heading  '  Called.'     It  does  not  follow  that 

the  verb  was  ever  used  in  any  other  than        CARD  TERMS  (10  S.  x.   468). — Rout  is  a 
a  participial  form.  misprint    for    roub,    being    an    old    way    of 

Y-coled  has,  I  believe,  a  totally  different  spelling  "  rob "  ;  r(o)ubbeth  stands  for 
origin,  as  it  represents  the  modern  English  "  robs,"  and  roubber  for  "  robber."  To  rob, 
culled,  i.e.,  men  "  specially  chosen  "  for  the  when  a  player  is  dealt  the  ace  of  trumps 
service.  If  we  consult  the  '  N.E.D.,'  s.v.  (or  when  the  dealer  turns  it  up),  is  to  ex- 
'  Cull,'  we  find  that  the  very  first  quotation  change  a  card  from  the  hand  for  the  turned- 
is  exactly  to  the  point — sense,  spelling,  and  up  trump-card.  It  is  a  well-known  term 
"  Sex  hundred  of  hyse  he  colede  out,  I  among  card-players  having  an  extensive 

knowledge  of  games.     Charles  Cotton  refers 


all. 

That  proued  were,  hardy,  and  stout."  This 
-quotation  is  from  Robert  of  Brunne,  about 
1330.  We  learn,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  earliest  example  of  cull  ;  for  that 
from  '  King  Alisaunder,'  2686,  is  certainly 
earlier.  Of  which  fact  a  note  should  be 
made. 

The  derivation  from  an  alleged  A.-S. 
colla,  a  helmet,  is  mere  rubbish.  There 
never  was  any  such  word,  as  its  inventor 
must  have  known  perfectly  well.  But  the 


to  it  in  'The  Compleat  Gamester'  (1674), 
chap,  xi.,  but  incorrectly  uses  the  word 
"  ruffs "  instead  of  "  robs."  He  should 
have  mentioned  it  in  chap,  xiii.,  describing 
"  five-cards,"  as  it  was  a  part  of  that  game. 
"  Five-cards "  was  directly  derived  from 
"  maw,"  and  was  the  immediate  parent  of 
the  Irish  game  of  "  spoil  five,"  which  is 
clearly  and  accurately  described  by  "Caven- 
dish "  in  his  pocket  guide  to  that  game. 
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At  p.  6  (3rd  ed.,  1872)  will  be  found  a  full 
description  of  "  robbing." 

I  am  unable  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
livings  in  the  quotation.  It  possibly  might 
be  something  analogous  to  charity  or  lives, 
familiar  in  some  round  games ;  or,  more 
probably,  when  the  game  score  was  reached 
in  the  middle  of  a  deal  (9  S.  vii.  6),  it  was  the 
right  of  the  opponents  to  demand  that  the 
deal  be  played  out,  if  they  had  acquired  a 
certain  score. 

A  helpe  (help)  is  evidently  a  partner's 
card  which  aids  in  making  up  a  combination. 
Like  many  other  old  games — such  as  piquet, 
gleek,  &o. — certain  combinations  held  in  a 
hand  at  maw  were  betted  upon  and  scored 
before  the  cards  were  played  in  tricks.  If 
H.  P.  L.  would  kindly  inform  me  where 
I  could  readily  get  the  full  correct  extract 
relating  to  the  game  of  maw  which  he  quotes, 
I  might,  with  other  material  which  I  have, 
be  able  to  reconstruct  it,  as  I  did  with  gleek, 
&c.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  October, 
1899,  vol.  cclxxxvii.  p.  358. 

J.  S.  McTEAR. 
6;  Arthur  Chambers,  Belfast.  • 

Has  H.  P.  L.  consulted  the  '  New  English 
Dictionary,'  svv.  help,  living,  and  maw4  ? 
His  instance  of  help  will  be  a  useful  addition 
to  the  last-named  article.  Q.  V. 

EDWARD  YOUNG,  AUTHOR  OF  '  NIGHT 
THOUGHTS'  (10  S.  x.  490;  xi.  34).— The 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,  vicar  of  Aberford,  Leeds, 
wrote  in  1880  : — 

"Dr.  Bliss  told  me  the  University  of  Oxford  had 
not  given  degrees  in  Canon  Law  for  centuries. 
'  LL.'  means  '  Legum ' — Civil  and  Canon." 

Young     was     therefore     D.C.L.     (Burgon's 
'  Twelve  Good  Men,'  vol.  ii.  p.  325). 

G.  W.  E.  K. 

GENEALOGICAL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
(10  S.  xi.  5). — I  cannot  imagine  private 
persons  being  willing  to  lend  expensive 
genealogical  works  from  their  collections. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  care  to  risk  lending 
a  county  history,  or  chance  the  loss  of  a 
volume  from  a  complete  set  of  valuable 
genealogical  or  antiquarian  publications  ? 
It  is,  however,  becoming  an  impossible 
burden  to  keep  pace  with  the  literature  con- 
nected with  genealogy  and  heraldry  :  the 
expense  is  too  great.  In  subscriptions, 
purchases,  indexing,  and  binding  my  col- 
lection costs  about  1501.  a  year.  A  Genea- 
logical Circulating  Library  is  becoming  a 
real  necessity  for  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  amateur  genealogists,  and  I  have  an  idea 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible  by  making  use 


of  the  London  Library,  which  has  already 
a  fine  nucleus  of  genealogical  and  kindred 
works.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  a 
hundred  or  more  persons  interested  in  genea- 
logy would  combine  and  make  an  arrange- 
ment to  offer  themselves  as  individual 
subscribers  upon  certain  conditions,  the- 
prospect  of  such  a  number  of  new  subscribers 
would  cause  the  London  Library  to  give 
special  attention  to  genealogical  works. 
If  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  interested 
in  the  movement  can  be  got  together,  I 
would  suggest  the  formation  of  a  Committee, 
so  that  the  undertaking  might  be  studied 
by  those  who  are  considered  best  able  to 
advise  as  to  the  proposals  for  the  acquisition 
of  genealogical  works,  and  the  subscription 
to  societies  publishing  matter  of  a  genealogical 
character.  Definite  proposals  could  then 
be  submitted  to  the  London  Library  ;  and 
if  a  satisfactory  working  arrangement  could 
be  arrived  at,  the  result  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  genealogists,  and  the  London  Lib- 
rary— already  so  famed  for  its  historical, 
literary,  and  philosophical  collections,  and 
for  its  excellent  Catalogue — would  become 
of  exceptional  importance  as  a  genealogical 
library.  LEO  C. 

PHILLIS  WHEATLEY  AND  HER  POEMS 
( 10  S.  x.  385  ;  xi.  30). — I  am  pleased  to  have 
elicited  such  an  interesting  paper  from  MR. 
ALBERT  MATTHEWS  ;  glad  also  to  be  cor- 
rected as  to  the  priority  of  early  editions, 
I  found  the  Philadelphia  edition  in  the 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  Sayre  at  South  Beth- 
lehem in  Pennsylvania. 

I  wish  to  add  that  I  am  not  the  first  to 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  poems. 
"  Phocion "  wrote  thus  to  The  Gazette  of 
the  United  States,  15  Oct.,  1796  :— 

"Religion  indeed  has  produced  aPhillis  Wheatley, 
but  it  could  not  produce  a  poet  [of  the  negro  race]. 
The  compositions  published  under  her  name  are 
below  the  dignity  or  criticism." 

This  "  Phocion  "  was  evidently  a  person  of 
social  consequence  and  of  scholarly  attain- 
ments ;  and  it  may  be  that  MR.  MATTHEWS 
can  identify  him.  In  saying  that  the  com- 
positions were  "  published  under  her  name," 
he  expresses  his  belief,  which  I  fully  share, 
that  they  are  a  literary  fraud.  On  a  question 
like  this,  positive  knowledge  cannot  be 
attained  ;  the  expressions  used  by  Governor 
Hutchinson  and  others  are  matter  of  opinion 
only ;  and  internal  evidence  is  the  best 
guide.  That  evidence  is  strongly  against 
negro  authorship. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Old  Base  Metal  Spoons.    By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

(B.  T.  Batsford.) 

IT  is  curious  that  amongst  the  services  or  garnishes 
of  pewter  plate  that  have  been  preserved  there  are, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  spoons,  although 
these  articles  have  been  in  common  use  during  the 
long  period  in  which  domestic  utensils  of  base  metal 
have  been  made.  The  collections  of  pewter  and 
latten  spoons  which  are  known  have  all  been  de- 
rived from  excavations,  and  it  can  only  therefore 
be  assumed  from  the  absence  of  specimens  in  the 
pewter  collections  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  that  spoons  of  base 
metal  were  regarded  as  of  little  value  by  their 
original  owners,  to  be  used  by  the  domestics  of  the 
household  until  worn  out,  or  more  probably  sold 
to  the  pewterers  to  be  melted  down. 

The  present  little  volume  will  prove  acceptable 
to  connoisseurs  and  collectors  whose  hobby  inclines 
them  to  this  particular  branch  of  antiquarian  re- 
search. The  author,  being  Director  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  a  collector  of  repute,  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  compile  such  a  volume. 

The  actual  history  of  the  spoon  was  exhaustively 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Jackson  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  published  in 
ArchcKologia.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Hilton  Price  does 
not  pretend  to  traverse  the  ground  already  covered 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  but  confines  himself  to  giving  a 
short  description  of  every  known  type  of  spoon, 
with  illustrations,  supplemented  with  lists  record- 
ing the  marks  or  touches  upon  them  down  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  century.  The  illustra- 
tions of  these  marks  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student.  They  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  according  to  the  date  and  period  of  the  style 
of  the  specimen,  and  at  the  end  of  every  paragraph 
upon  each  type  a  list  is  given  of  all  the  marks  found 
on  them.  By  these  means  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
collector  to  fix  definitely  a  date  or  period  for  some 
of  the  marks. 

Although  the  records  of  the  Pewterers'  Company 
are  unfortunately  incomplete,  they  show  that  from 
time  to  time  explicit  instructions  regulating  the 
manufacture  of  spoons  were  issued  by  the  Court  of 
the  Company,  fixing  prices  and  materials  and  fining 
delinquents ;  as  witness  the  following  resolution 
directed  against  the  manufacture  of  latten  or  brass 
spoons,  which  it  is  presumed  was  encroaching  on 
the  trade  of  the  pewter-spoon  makers  (1567-8) :  "  It 
was  agreed  by  the  whole  Company  that  there 
shoulde  Be  no  spones  made  of  Bras  or  latten  or  any 
yelow  metall  uppon  payne  that  if  any  person  here- 
after be  found  that  he  doth  make  any  suche  spones 
shall  f  orf  ey  t  and  pay  for  every  spone  lijs.  iiijrf. ,  &c. ; 
and  again  we  find  the  following  under  1580-7  :  "  At 
this  Court  [14th  June]  it  is  determyned  that  all  the 
makers  of  lattyn  sponnes  in  London  shal  be  warnec 
the  next  Court  day  that  they  shalbe  bound  to  make 
no  more  sponnes. 

That  the  Court  of  Pewterers  kept  a  strict  eye 
upon  the  manufacture  of  pewter  spoons,  in  order 
that  the  quality  of  the  metal  issued  should  be  up  to 
the  standard  required,  is  shown  by  the  follow 
ing  entry  culled  from  records  of  the  Company 
"On  20th  June,  1667,  Robert  Wheely  was  fined 


.  5s.  for  the  bad  quality  of  his  turning  spoons  "  ; 

d  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  bad  quality  of  metal 
ised  in  making  spoons  it  was  decided  (19th  Decem- 
>er)  "  to  convert  all  spoons  into  lay  as  they  come  to 
any  man's  hands  or  custody  between  'this  and 
Christmas,  and  from  thence  every  Shopkeeper  or 
other  to  deliver  unto  ye  spoon  maker  plate  mettle 
or  as  good." 

An  interesting  part  of  this  volume  is  that  relating 
to  the  composition  of  pewter  and  latten  at  various 
periods ;  the  analysis  has  been  made  by  Prof. 
Rowland  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  South 
Kensington,  from  spoons  submitted  to  him,  and  the 
results  conclusively  fix  the  component  parts  of  the 
metals  employed  in  making  these  spoons.  The 
numerous  styles  of  knop,  or  termination  of  the  stalk 
of  the  spoon,  are  dealt  with  and  illustrated1 
exhaustively.  Occasional  excursions  are  made  into- 
the  domain  of  silver  ware,  but  only  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  The  homely  pewter  or  latten  spoon- 
las  become  the  quarry  of  the  collector,  if  not 
exactly  the  desire  of  the  connoisseur,  and  over 
a  thousand  specimens  of  base  metal  spoons  were 
examined  by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  compiling 
this  work,  many  of  them  being  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphic reproductions.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  dealt  with  by  one  who  knows  ami 
appreciates  his  subject ;  and  the  thanks  of  all 
connoisseurs  of  this  form  of  collecting  are  due  to- 
him  for  a  lucid  and  instructive  little  book,  the 
value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  modest  lines  CH* 
which  it  is  conceived.  It  is  a  subject  which  might 
easily  beget  dullness,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
an  excessive  amount  of  technicalities. 

Mr.  Hilton  Price  has  adroitly  avoided  the  pitfall* 
we  have  mentioned.  The  book  is  interesting  in 
itself  by  reason  of  its  anecdotal  treatment,  and  the 
necessarily  ample  technical  details  are  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  which,  while  leaving  little  to>  be 
desired  on  the  score  of  exactitude,  is  yet  pleasant 
and  profitable  reading  to  all  who  are  devotees  of 
old  metal  work. 

The  Nun  Ensign.  Translated  from  the  Spanish, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  James  Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly.  Also  La  Monja  Alferez :  a  Play 
in  the  Original  Spanish.  By  Juan  Perez  de 
Montalban.  (Fisher  Un win.) 

SPAIN  has  from  quite  early  times  been  notable  for 
its  "mugeres  varoniles,"  and  from  the  fifteenth 
century  onwards  we  may  find  not  a  few  instances  of 
a  well-born  lady  donning  male  attire,  buckling  a 
sword  round  her  waist,  and  sallying  forth,  not  in 
the  temper  of  Viola  and  Imogen,  who  confessed  to 
being  no  fighters,  but  with  the  express  object  of 
doing  battle  if  an  occasion  presented.  Moreover,  this 
spirit  is  not  infrequently  reflected  in  the  fiction  of 
the  times,  where  the  damsel  in  masquerade  plays 
an  important  part :  Calderon  and  Cervantes  alone 
will  offer  a  number  of  examples.  Such  a  capacity 
for  hardy  enterprise  and  action  is  remarkable 
enough  in  ages  which  generally  accepted  without 
thought  of  protest  the  theoretical  division  of  the 
sexes,  and  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis  has  recently,  in  an 
interesting  and  suggestive  chapter  of  his  'Soul  of 
Spain,'  laid  stress  upon  it  as  indicating  a  national 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  woman.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  his  theory  may  be  found  in  the  so- 
called  '  Nun  Ensign,'  with  whose  name  and  history 
many  English  readers  have  a  more  or  less  loose- 
acquaintance,  derived  from  an  essay  of  De 
Quincey. 
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The  daughter  of  a  martial  sire  who  held  the  rank 
of  captain,  Catalina  de  Erauso  was  in  early  girlhood 
placed  in  a  convent;  but  after  some  five  or  six 
years,  finding  the  religious  life  to  which  she  had 
been  destined  little  to  her  mind,  she  made  her 
escape,  cut  her  hair  short,  fashioned  herself  a 
doublet  and  pair  of  breeches,  and  so  faced  the 
world  in  the  garnish  of  a  boy.  She  was  then,  it 
would  appear,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
for  the  succeeding  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  she 
led  a  roving  life,  full  of  hazard  and  hardship, 
through  all  of  which  her  disguise  held  good  and  her 
sex  was  never  suspected. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  sailed  for  South 
America,  where,  after  some  preliminary  experiences 
in  nominally  peaceful  occupations,  she  enlisted  in 
the  Spanish  army,  and  from  the  year  1608  onwards 
took  active  part  in  the  campaigns  against  the  native 
1  ndian  tribes.  She  proved  a  most  capable  soldier, 
and  her  valour  in  the  field  soon  procured  her  the 
rank  of  ensign  ;  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  her 
further  promotion  was  hindered  chiefly  by  an 
impetuousness  of  disposition  and  a  readiness  to 
take  offence  which  led  her  into  innumerable  quarrels 
and  frays.  Her  autobiography,  indeed,  is  largely 
occupied  with  the  account  of  these  passages,  in 
which  she  appears  to  have  divorced  several  souls 
from  their  bodies,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  received  on  one  of  these  occasions 
that  she  was  finally  led  to  disclose  the  secret  of 
her  sex. 

The  narrative  of  her  adventures  is  extremely 
interesting,  the  curt,  summary  method  of  relation 
often  appealing  to  the  imagination  more  forcibly 
than  a  more  elaborate  account  would  have  done. 
Here,  for  example,  is  how  she  describes  a  chance 
encounter  with  highwaymen  : — 

"  I  had  not  gone  far  when,  to  my  joy,  I  fell  in 
with  a  soldier  who  was  going  the  same  way,  and 
we  travelled  together.  A  little  further  on  three 
men,  wearing  caps  and  armed  with  muskets, 
bounced  out  of  some  roadside  huts,  demanding  all 
we  had.  We  could  not  get  rid  of  them,  nor  persuade 
them  that  we  had  nothing  to  give  ;  we  were  obliged 
to  dismount  and  face  them.  Shots  were  exchanged  ; 
they  missed  us ;  two  of  them  fell,  and  the  other 
fled.  We  mounted  again  and  jogged  on." 

Clearly  such  an  incident  was  regarded  as  a  very 
trifling  matter  in  a  stirring  life  like  hers,  but, 
indeed,  all  the  descriptions  of  what  she  did  and 
saw  in  her  travels  through  Chile  and  Peru  are 
characterized  by  a  brevity  which  often  leaves  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  eager  for  more. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  autobiography, 
in  the  form  in  which  we  possess  it,  is  to  be  accepted 
.as  authentic.  It  contains  beyond  doubt  a  number 
of  statements  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
positive  facts,  and  in  the  matter  of  dates  the  dis- 
crepancies and  confusions  are  unmistakable.  "  The 
truth  is,"  says  Mr.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  "  that  we 
have  no  evidence  as  to  when,  or  by  whom,  the 
'  Historia '  was  written "  ;  and  we  think  it  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  pretty  numerous  addi- 
tions and  embellishments  must  have  been  made  to 
the  original  version.  But  there  are  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  rejecting  its  substantial  veracity.  The 
whole  matter  is  admirably  summed  up  by  the 
editor,  who  says  that,  "  whoever  wrote  it,  and 
whatever  its  inaccuracies,  it  appears  to  be  mainly 
based  upon  authentic  accounts  derived  from  the 
Nun  Ensign  herself ;  it  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
vicissitudes  undergone  by  a  strange,  turbulent 


adventuress ;  and  the  narrative  compensates  for 
its  lack  of  literary  artifice  by  its  sober,  laconic 
simplicity." 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  commend  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  has  performed  his 
task  as  editor  and  translator.  His  Introduction  is 
a  model  of  conciseness,  clearness,  and  impartiality, 
and  supplies  the  reader  with  all  the  available 
information  on  the  subject.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
noting  that  he  exposes  the  disinsrenuousness  of 
De  Quincey's  Essay,  which  professed  to  be  founded 
on  independent  study,  while  in  reality  it  was 
merely  an  unconscionable  adaptation  from  that 
very  French  source  which  it  so  vehemently 
discredited. 

We  should  add  that  the  present  volume  is 
rendered  additionally  valuable  for  the  student  of 
Spanish  by  the  inclusion  of  the  text  of  Pe'rez  de 
Montalban's  hitherto  almost  inaccessible  play,  and 
additionally  attractive  to  the  lover  of  art  by  the 
reproduction — on  a  somewhat  diminutive  scale — of 
Daniel  Vierge's  delicate  illustrations. 

THE  Intermddiaire  continues  equal  to  its  well- 
established  reputation.  Information  is  given  on 
euch  diverse  subjects  as  the  family  descended  from 
Carrier  of  Nantes,  the  burning  of  Coligny  in  etfigy, 
and  the  old  custom  of  child-marriages.  In  the 
number  for  20  September  may  be  found  a  note 
which  will  interest  folk-lorists  who  collect  examples 
of  the  widespread  practice  of  walling-up  living 
beings  to  secure  the  safety  of  a  building.  M.  M. 
says : — 

"In  visiting  the  museum  of  Nantes  lately  1 
observed  this  explanatory  legend  placed  beneath  a 
mummified  cat:  'Cat  immured  alive,  found  in 
1889  in  taking  down  a  wall.  The  animal,  according 
to  a  superstition  of  which  traces  are  still  to  be 
found  in  some  parts  of  Normandy,  appears  to  have 
been  walled  up  alive.  It  was  held  that  in  this  way 
the  house  would  be  preserved  from  lightning  and 
fire.' " 

A  "lanterne  des  morts"  at  Bayeux  is  mentioned 
in  .the  same  number.  This  lantern — a  kind  of 
cylindrical  column  of  stone,  open  in  the  upper  part, 
and  crowned  with  a  conical  hood  pierced  with  holes 
—rises  from  the  roof  of  an  ancient  house,  near  the 
gutter.  Formerly,  when  any  one  died  in  the  town, 
instead  of  the  bells  being  tolled  it  was  customary  to 
light  the  open  part  of  the  column  at  night,  to  inform 
the  faithful  that  they  should  pray  for  the  dead. 
The  correspondent  who  describes  it  asks  whether 
the  use  of  death-lanterns  can  be  traced  in  other 
parts  of  France. 

to  (Komsponfonts. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

CORRIGENDUM. — Ante,  p.  51  col.  2,  the  sentence 
beginning  "  This  date  is  open  to  question,"  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  'First  English  Bishop  to 
Marry,'  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph. 
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GREYSTOKE    FAMILY. 

IN  the  review  of  '  Nunburnholme :  its 
History  and  Antiquities,'  by  the  Rev. 
M.  C.  F.  Morris  (10  S.  x.  79),  it  is  stated 
that  "  Mr.  Morris  has  made  out  a  satis- 
factory list  of  the  Lords  of  Nunburnholme 
from  Forne,  who  may  have  held  it  pre- 
vious to  the  Norman  time.  He  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  ancestor  of  the 
•Greystockes." 

To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  Forne' s  position 
AS  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Greystokes  and  as 
to  his  tenure  of  Greystoke  before  the  Con- 
quest, I  offer  the  following  notes  from  my 
•collection  of  materials  towards  a  history  of 
the  Feudal  Baronage  of  Yorkshire. 

The  first  of  the  family  upon  record  may 
\>e  identified  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  certainty  as  Sigulf,  one  of  the  magnates 
•of  Cumberland  in  pre-Conquest  days,  thus 
mentioned  in  the  important  charter  of 
•Gospatric  found  at  Lowther  Castle  in 
1902  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Ragg  :— 

"  I  will  that  the  men  that  dwell  with  Thorfynn 
-at  Garden  and  at  Combedeyfoch  be  as  free  with 
him  as  Melmor  and  Thore  and  Sygulf  were  in 
Eadread's  days."  —  Ancestor,  vii.  246 ;  '  V.  C.  H. 
•Cumb.,'  ii.  233,  241n. 


Sigulf  was  the  father  of  Forne,  who  appears 
in  the  Yorkshire  survey  as  one  of  the  King's 
thegns  holding  in  1086  in  Brunham  (Nun- 
burnholme) 11  ploughlands.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  he  also  held  under  Henry  I., 
if  not  in  1086,  the  following  lands  in'  the 
soke  of  Pocklington  —  Nunburnholme, 
1  ploughland  ;  Millington,  13  ploughlands  ; 
Waplington,  2  ploughlands ;  Thornton- 
le-Moor,  half  the  manor  or  2£  plough- 
lands  ;  and  14  bovates  of  a  berewick  in 
Millington  containing  2  ploughlands,  the 
remainder  of  which  was  given  to  Robert  de 
Brus. 

Forne  was  a  trusted  servant  of  the  Crown 
in  Yorkshire  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  in  asso- 
ciation with  Walter  Espec  and  Anketill 
de  Bulmer.  He  attested  many  royal  charters 
— among  others  the  confirmation  to  St. 
Oswald  of  Nostell  of  the  benefactions  made 
by  Swein  son  of  Ailric,  which  passed  at 
Portsmouth  upon  the  transfretation  (Cotton 
MSS.,  Vesp.  E.  xix.  f.  7b).  It  was  recorded 
by  the  inquest  of  service  made  in  1212  that 
Henry  I.  gave  Greystoke  (near  Penrith)  to 
Forne  the  son  of  Siolf.  Here  we  are  pro- 
bably justified  in  reading  confirmed  in  place 
of  gave.  Forne  also  held  several  manors 
in  Westmorland.  At  Winchester  in  1110 
he  attested  the  royal  confirmation  of  the 
privileges  and  customs  of  the  church  of 
York ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  magnates 
who  in  1121  at  York  heard  the  claim  pre- 
ferred by  the  monks  of  Durham  to  Tyne- 
mouth  ('  Historians  of  York,'  Rolls  Series, 
iii.  36;  '*  Sym.  of  Durham,'  ii.  261).  He 
was  probably  the  donor  of  two  bovates  of 
land  at  Besingby  to  Bridlington  Priory,  and 
with  Ivo  his  son  gave  two  bovates  some- 
where in  his  fee  in  Durham  to  the  church  of 
Hexham  ('  Priory  of  Hexham,'  Surtees  Soc., 
i.  59).  He  died  shortly  before  1130,  when 
his  son  Ivo  owed  the  Exchequer  51.  for  his 
father's  land  and  5  marks  of  the  pleas  of 
Blithe  (Pipe  Roll,  31  Hen.  I.,  25).  Eda, 
sister  of  Ivo,  after  having  had,  as  it  is  said,,  a 
bastard  son  by  Henry  I.  named  Robert, 
married  Robert  de  Oilly,  Baron  of  Hook 
Norton  in  Oxfordshire  (Lappenberg,  '  Eng- 
land under  the  Norman  Kings,'  348n.  ; 
'  Mon.  Angl.,'  vi.  251a). 

By  Agnes  his  wife  Ivo  had  a  daughter 
Alice,  who  was  given  by  her  parents  in 
marriage  to  Edgar,  son  of  Earl  Gospatric, 
with  a  dowry  of  ten  manors,  viz.,  in  Durham, 
Ulnaby  and  Thornton  by  the  Tees ;  in 
Westmorland,  Knock  Salcock  (Chonoc- 
Salechild)  and  Yanwath  (Euenewit)  ;  in 
Cumberland,  Blencowe  (Gleneklau)  ;  and  in 
Coquetdale,  Trewhitt  and  "  Cers,"  Great 
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and  Little  Tosson,  and  Flotterton  by  per- 
forming "  utware  "  ('  Newminster  Chartul., 
117).  This  gift  was  confirmed  by  Ivo's 
son  Walter,  who  gave  in  1158  to  Rievaulx 
half  a  ploughland  in  Folkton.  It  is  un- 
certain when  he  succeeded  his  father  Ivo, 
whom  he  did  not  long  survive,  for,  having 
in  1162  rendered  one  mark  of  scutage  in 
Northumberland,  he  probably  died  during 
that  fiscal  year.  During  the  same  year 
Ranulf  son  of  Walter  rendered  in  Yorkshire 
one  mark  of  scutage,  another  mark  being 
pardoned  to  Henry  de  Oilly.  In  1165  the 
same  Ranulf  rendered  account  in  North- 
umberland of  one  mark  to  the  donum  levied 
that  year,  and  in  Yorkshire  paid  33s. 
of  scutage  upon  2£  knights'  fees.  Between 
1167  and  1176  Beatrice,  relict  of  Walter 
son  of  Ivo,  and  Ranulf  her  son  confirmed 
to  Rievaulx  the  gift  made  by  Walter  son 
of  Ivo  of  half  a  ploughland  in  Folkton,  a 
culture  called  Ravenesdale,  and  pasture  for 
1,000  sheep  ('Rievaulx  Chartul.,'  116-17, 170). 

In  making  a  return  of  his  fees  in  1166 
Ranulf  son  of  Walter  says  : — 

"Know  that  my  ancestors  held  of  the  King  your 
grandfather  the  fees  of  my  knights,  and  by  your 
grace  I  now  hold  of  you  by  the  service  or  three 
knights  and  a  third  part  of  a  knight." — 'Red  Book 
of  the  Exch.,'  434. 

With  Alice  his  daughter  he  gave  in  marriage 
to  Henry  son  of  Hervey  all  Mickleton,  with 
the  service  of  Guy  de  Bovincurt  there  and 
in  Northumberland,  and  the  service  of 
Lonton  and  Thringarth  with  the  forest  of 
Lune,  situate  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, adjoining  Westmorland  on  the  west 
('Reg.  Hon.  Richmond,'  App.  58;  'Hist, 
of  Gilling  West,'  386).  To  Bridlington  he 
confirmed  two  bovates  of  land  given  by 
Theobald  son  of  Reinfred  and  William  son  of 
the  said  Theobald.  In  1168  he  rendered 
44s.  5d.  to  the  aid  to  marry  the  King's 
daughter  ;  in  1172  he  rendered  66s.  8d.  of 
scutage  due  from  three  and  a  third  fees  ; 
and  in  1180  rendered  account  of  100Z. 
because  he  had  departed  out  of  the  realm 
without  licence  and  to  be  quit  of  an  amerce- 
ment on  account  of  one  of  his  men  for  whom 
he  had  been  surety.  In  1182  he  successfully 
defended  a  plea  brought  by  Richard  Male- 
bisse,  who  claimed  six  ploughlands  in 
Thornton  (-le-Moor  ?).  In  1190  he  owed 
2£  marks  of  the  scutage  of  Wales,  which 
were  still  due  in  1194,  in  which  year  he  had 
acquittance  of  66s.  8d.  of  the  scutage  of 
Normandy  in  respect  that  his  son  William 
had  been  with  the  King  in  that  campaign 
(Pipe  Rolls).  In  1196  he  rendered  to  a 
scutage,  and  again  in  1200  to  that  of  Nor- 


mandy. The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
Amabel  his  relict  survived,  and  married 
Roger  son  of  Hugh,  who  held  in  1212  one 
knight's  fee  in  Cowscliffe,  co.  Durham,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  her  in  dower  ('  Testa 
de  Nevill,'  p.  395b). 

In  1207  William  son  of  Ranulf  made  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  would  render 
yearly  to  Gilbert  de  Gant  one  sor  goshawk 
healthy  and  sound,  to  be  delivered  yearly 
at  Hunmanby  between  the  feasts  of  the 
Assumption  and  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,, 
in  respect  of  one  ploughland  which  he  held  of 
Gilbert  at  Ellerton,  near  Pocklington  ( '  Yorks. 
Fines,'  110).  He  died  early  in  1209,  holding 
in  Cumberland  two  vills  in  demesne  and  two 
in  service  for  a  cornage  rent  of  4Z.  per  annum. 
The  same  year  Robert  de  Vipont  gave 
500  marks  and  5  palfreys  in  Cumberland 
to  have  wardship  of  the  land  of  William 
son  of  Ranulf  and  his  heirs,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  heirs  and  of  Heloise  de  Stutevill,  who 
had  been  William's  wife  (' V.C.H.  Cumb.,' 
i.  406  ;  '  Red  Book  of  the  Exch.,'  493).  In 
1219-20  Thomas  son  of  William  son  of 
Ranulf,  was  still  in  ward  of  Robert  de 
Vipont,  who  had  married  him  to  his  daughter 
Christiana  ;  and  in  1222  he  had  acquittance 
of  a  demand  of  10  marks  from  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer  of  the  scutage  of  Poitou  for 
the  last  expedition  of  King.  John,  as  it  had 
been  shown  that  he  was  in  that  expedition 
with  Robert  de  Vipont  ('  Close  Roll,'  Rec. 
Com.,  i.  519b).  In  1245  a  grant  of  a  weekly 
market  and  yearly  fair  at  Grey  stoke  was 
made  to  Thomas,  son  of  William  de  Cray- 
stock  ('  Cal.  Chart.,'  i.  288).  He  was  tha- 
first  of  his  line  to  bear  the  local  name  for 
his  surname.  His  death  occurred  in  1247. 

W.  FAKRER. 
Hall  Garth,  Carnforth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   TECHNICAL 

TERMS. 
(See  10  S.  x.  81,  484.) 

Aristonym. — Title  of  nobility  converted; 
into  or  used  as  a  proper  name  ;  or  in  French 
taking  the  name  of  a  place  as  a  proper 
name. 

Querard's  instance  (S.L.D.  vol.  iv.  1852,. 
p.  628)  is  "  Voltaire  (de),  aristonyme  [F.  M. 
Arouet  '  de  Voltaire  ']." 

"  Voltaire  afterwards,  with  consummate 
impudence,  prefixing  the  magic  '  de '  to 
impose  himself  upon  the  public  as  of  noble 
descent  "  ('Of  Anagrams,'  by  H.  B.  Wheat- 
ley,  1862,  p.  70). 

I  have  no  English  example.  In  England. 
*here  is  nothing  similar  to  the  "  de "  in 
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French,  in  which  "  de "  is  a  sign  of  good 
birth,  &c.,  as  "  le "  is  a  sign  of  common 
origin.  But  it  is  commonly  said  that 
Robert  Montgomery  assumed  the  aristocratic 
prefix  "  mont  "  (D.N.B.),  though  this  had 
been  denied  years  before  by  Cyrus  Jay  in 
his  '  Recollections,'  1859,  p.  200. 

Ascetonym. — The  name  of  a  saint  used 
as  a  proper  name. 

Example  :  Saint-Jean  (la  mere  Angelique 
de)  [i.e.  Angelique  d'Arnauld  d'Andilly], 
S.L.D. 

Asterism  or  asteronym. — One  or  more 
asterisks  or  stars  used  as  a  name :  see 
stigmonym.  Asterism  has  been  in  use  since 
1598,  see  O.E.D. 

Examples  :  '  The  Collegian's  Guide  '  by 
****  ******  [James  Pycroft],1845,H.p.  191  : 
'Poetical  Trifles,'  by  ***  ****  ****  [Sir 
John  Moore],  the  second  edition,  Bath, 
1778. 

I  have  not  found  the  word  asterism  used 
by  Querard,  though  he  has  several  pages 
of  asterisms  in  the  S.L.D.  vol.  v.  But  he 
has  asteronym  in  the  title  of  his  second 
edition  of  the  S.L.D.  Asterism  is  used  as 
a  title  in  H.  p.  189,  in  1868. 

Autonym,  autonymous. — Book  published 
with  the  author's  real  name  or  literary 
name.  In  O.E.D.  vol.  i.  p.  575,  and  O. 
Hamst  quoted. 

This  word  has  come  into  use  :  we  have 
"  The  Pseudonym  Library "  and  this  was 
followed  in  imitation  of  it  by  "  The  Autonym 
Library,"  published  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin 
in  1894,  see  '  The  English  Catalogue,'  vol.  v. 
1890-97,  p.  1116;  and  '  N.  &  Q.,'  22  Oct., 
1898.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that 
antonym  is  not  used  for  autonym. 

Boustrophedon. — Same  as  ananym,  which 
is  a  less  cumbersome  word.  Boustrophedon 
is  in  O.E.D.  vol.  i.  p.  1027,  with  "  Dralloc  " 
quoted  from  O.  Hamst. 

Chronogram.  —  "A  chronogram  is  pro- 
perly a  [name]  sentence  or  a  verse,  wherein 
certain  letters  express  a  date,  while  the 
sentence  itself  is  descriptive  of,  or  allusive 
to,  the  event  to  which  it  belongs  "  (James 
Hilton  in  '  Chronograms,'  1895,  iii.  2).  In 
the  index  under  "  author  "  he  has  references 
to  authors'  names  in  chronograms,  so  that 
the  above  description  should  include  the 
word  "  name  "  I  have  added  in  brackets. 

In  vol.  i.  1882,  p.  9,  Hilton  gives  the  follow- 
ing instance  :  "  Hugo  Grotius  his  sompho- 
paneas,  or  Joseph  a  tragedy,  with  annota- 
tions by  franCIs  goLDsMIth  (i.e.,  1652)," 
the  letters  forming  the  date  being  indicated 
by  capitals. 


Chronogram  is  in  O.E.D.  vol.  ii.  p.  396,. 
with  an  example  of  the  date  1666  expressed 
in  this  way  :  LorD  haVe  MerCIe  Vpon  Vs. 

I  have  no  instance  of  a  chronogram 
pseudonym,  but  I  have  kept  the  word  in 
this,  as  it  was  in  my  original  list,  and  is  in 
all  the  other  lists. 

Cryptonym,  cryptonymous. — The  name 
of  an  author  that  is  hidden  :  a  book  that 
has  the  author's  name,  but  hidden  in  some- 
manner.  Peignot  describes  cryptonym  as- 
an  author  who  disguises  his  name,  but  more- 
particularly  he  who  disguises  himself  by 
only  transposing  the  letters  of  his  name, 
so  as  to  form  another  name,  which  is  an 
anagram  of  the  real  name  ('  Dictionnaire/ 
1802,  i.  199).  But  he  then  gives  an  ananym 
as  an  example  which  I  should  never  call 
cryptonym,  as  Telliamed  reversed  makes 
Demaillet.  Pierquin  and  Littre  both  follow 
Peignot  as  to  a  cryptonym  being  anagram- 
matic  :  there  is  nothing  in  this,  as  all  dic- 
tionary-makers copy  one  another.  It  is- 
better  that  cryptonym  and  anagram  should 
have  distinct  meanings.  If  a  pseudonym 
is  an  anagram,  better  call  it  so  than  crypto- 
nym. 

Examples  of  cryptonym :  '  Fifty-one- 
original  fables,'  by  [here  is  a  monogram 
of  the  letters  ATORBJCNH  interwoven,  from 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  guess 
the  name  of  the  author]  Jonathan  Birch^ 
It  was  published  in  London,  1833  :  the  pre- 
face is  signed  Job  Crithannah,  which  is  an 
anagram  of  the  author's  name. 

'The  Wandering  Jew,'  by  the  Rev.  T^ 
Clark,  1820,  is  cryptonymous,  and  most 
difficult  is  it  to  find  out  the  author's  name. 
In  '  The  Literary  Life  of  John  Gait,'  vol.  i. 
p.  222,  he  says  he  wrote  it  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,"  in  order  to  conceal 
the  use  he  had  made  of  his  former  works  in 
compilation.  Oddly  enough,  he  does  not 
reveal  the  cryptonym  ;  and  that  the  initial 
letters  of  each  sentence  of  the  ''  Conclusion  'r 
from  p.  435  to  p.  438  make  up  the  words 
"  This  book  was  written  by  John  Gait." 

There  is  a  cryptical  title  in  H.  p.  29,  under 
C.C..  i.e.  Clark. 

The  following  phraseonym  is  a  crypto- 
nimic  ananym  :  '  Scripture  Interpretations,' 
by  A.  Namyal,  vicar  of  Ecalpon.  London^ 
1854.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

(To  te  continued.) 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with  my  friend 
MB.  WHEATLEY  in  his  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  word  "anonym  "  in  the  sense  of  "a 
book  without  an  author's  name,"  although 
I  fully  see  his  point,  and  would  prefer  the 
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form  I  give  below.  If  "  pseudonym  "  means 
a  false  name,  "anonym"  means,  in  strict 
analogy,  no  name  at  all,  and  in  this  sense  of 
the  word  there  cannot  be  a  '  Dictionary  of 
Anonyms.'  Nameless  things  are  rare,  but  I 
have  read  in  Allen  Raine's  novel  '  Torn  Sails ' 
that  the  violet  has  no  name  in  Welsh  :  and 
if  this  is  the  case,  it  could  not,  as  an  anonym, 
find  a  place  in  a  Welsh  dictionary.  If,  how- 
ever, anonyms  are  held  to  be  the  same 
things  as  anonymous  works,  they  could  of 
course  be  catalogued.  In  French  pseudo- 
nyme  means  (1)  a  pseudonym  or  fictitious 
name  and  (2)  a  pseudonymous  work,  while 
anonyme  has  the  two  significations  given  by 
MB.  THOMAS.  "  Anonyma"  is  certainly  not 
the  plural  of  "  anonymous,"  and  probably 
no  one  ever  thought  it  was.  It  is,  however, 
the  plural  of  "  anonymon,"  a  nameless  thing ; 
and  as  brevity  is  desirable  in  technical 
nomenclature,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
words  "  anonymon  "  and  "  pseudonymon  " 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  the  place  of 
the  lengthier  "  anonymous "  and  "  pseu- 
donymous work."  "  Anonyma  "  and 
"pseudonyma"  would  be  the  regular  plurals 
-of  these  words.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


SHAKESPEARE    IN    FRENCH. 

I  SEND  some  notes  on  mistakes  in  the 
"  (Euvres  completes  de  Shakespeare,  tra- 
duites  par  Emile  de  Montegut,"  which  is 
^.n  "  ouvrage  couronne  par  FAcademie 
Franqaise." 

'  Le  Roi  Richard  II.,'  Acte  V.  scene  vi.  : 
"  Notre  Ville  de  Chichester  dans  le  Glouces- 
tershire." The  Folio  has  "  our  towne  of 
•Ciceter  in  Gloucestershire."  The  translator 
mistakes  Chichester  in  Sussex  for  Ciren- 
cester  in  Gloucestershire,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Cissiter. 

'  Cymbeline,'  Acte  III.  scene"  iv.  :  "  Un 
nid  de  cygne  dans  une  immense  etang  :  il 
y  a  des  vivants  ailleurs  qu'en  Bretagne." 
The  Folio  :  "  In  a  great  poole,  a  Swannes- 
nest :  prythee,  thinke,  there 's  liuers  out 
of  Britaine."  The  translator  probably  was 
not  aware  that  the  city  of  Liverpool  shows 
on  its  arms  four  livers  (pronounced  "  lyvers" ) 
or  wild  swans,  to  record  the  swannery  which 
originally  existed  in  the  marshy  pool  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey. 

'  Othello,'  Acte  V.  scene  ii.  :  "  Je  le 
f rappais  ainsi.  (II  se  poignarde. )  O  denou- 
inent  sanglant."  The  Folio  :  "  And  smote 
him  thus.  Oh  !  bloody  period."  The 
translator  has  missed  the  point,"  period 
being  the  academic  word  for  full  stop. 
Othello's  life  is  punctuated.  See  also 


'  Timon,'  Act  I.  sc.  i.  :  "  which,  failing  him, 
periods  his  comfort." 

'  Beaucoup  de  Bruit,'  Acte  II.  scene  i.  : 
"  Le  plus  extreme  pouce  de  terre  de  1'Asie." 
The  Folio  :  "  The  furthest  Inch  of  Asia." 
The  translator  has  not  noticed  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  Inch  "  as  a  cape  or  promon- 
tory :  "  Inch-cape,  Inch-keith,  Inch-isle." 

'  Hamlet,'  Acte  I.  scene  iv.  :  "  II  m'appa- 
rais  sous  une  forme  si  interessante."  The 
Folio  :  "in  such  a  questionable  form." 
The  ancient  opinion  that  all  spiritual  visitors, 
ministers  of  grace  and  angels,  must  be  ap- 
proached and  interrogated  or  questioned, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  intelligence  they 
offer  is  here  referred  to. 

T.    B.    WlLMSHURST. 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


SHAKESPEARIAN  A. 
'As  You  LIKE  IT,'  II.  vii.  147-8: — 

And  then  the  Lover 
Sighing  like  Furnace. 

See  'Cymbeline,'  I.  vi.  66.      Compare  also 
Constable's  '  Diana,'  Fifth  Decade,  Sonnet  I. : 
Love  a  continual  furnace  doth  maintain. 
A  furnace  !    Well,  this  a  furnace  may  be  called ; 
For  it  burns  inward,  yields  a  smothering  flame, 
Sighs  which,  like  boiled  lead's  smoking  vapour,  scald. 

CHAS.  A.  HERPICH. 


I  was  never  so  berim'd  since  Pythagora's  time  that 
I  was  an  Irish  Rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

IV.  i.  105:— 

And  the  foolish  Chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it 
was  Hero  of  Cestos. 

Grey's  suggestion  that  the  dramatist  was, 
in  the  first  citation,  alluding  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
seems  sound.  But  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (  'Hist, 
of  the  World,  Part  I.,  Book  I.  chap.  v. 
section  vi. )  helps  to  rather  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  passage  than  has  heretofore 
been  offered : 

"  And  this  custome  was  also  held  by  the  Druids 
and  Bards  of  our  antient  Brittaine,  and  of  latter 
times  by  the  Irish  Chroniclers  called  Rimers." 

Neither  the  '  N.E.D.'  nor  the  '  Century  ' 
offers  so  specific  a  definition  of  rimer.  In- 
ferentially,  the  story  of  the  Irish  rat  is  to 
be  found  in  rime  in  the  old  Irish  chronicles. 
This  would  also  dispose  of  the  suggested 
"  coroner  "  for  "  Chroniclers"  in  the  second 
citation,  for  Shakespeare  is  speaking  of 
Troilus  and  Hero  and  Leander,  and  seems  to 
have  in  mind  poets  of  former  times. 

|_CHAS.  A.  HERPICH. 
New  York. 
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'  HENRY  VI.,'  PART  III.,  II.  v.  :— 

Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me. 
In  the  Third  Part  of  '  Henry  VI.'  there  is  a 
passage  in  which  Shakespeare,  wishing  per- 
haps to  portray  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
introduces  a  father  killing  his  son,  and  a  son 
his  father,  on  the  field  of  battle,  neither  of 
them  being  aware  of  it  till  the  dreadful  deed 
is  done.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  Tacitus  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
the  Third  Book  of  his  '  Histories '  tells  us 
of  the  latter  incident  having  actually 
occurred  in  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian 
and  Vitellius,  and  he  cites  his  authority  for 
it,  and  particularly  describes  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it. 

Whence  did  Shakespeare  derive  his  story  ? 
Did  he  invent  it  ?  Or  had  it  been  handed 
down  to  him  as  a  shocking  fact  which  had 
occurred  in  the  civil  wars  ?  He  can  hardly 
have  read  the  '  Histories  '  of  Tacitus. 

PHILIP  PEREING. 

7,  Lyndlmrst  Road,  Exeter. 

'ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,'  III.  xiii.  162 
(Globe)  :— 

The  next  Csesarion  smite  ! 

The  editors  are  unanimous  in  referring 
"next"  to  "Csesarion."  The  context  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  such  reference  is  incor- 
rect. The  first  stone  of  this  poisonous  hail 
was  to  work  Cleopatra's  destruction.  The 
next  stone  was  to  smite  Caesarion,  Cleopatra's 
firstborn.  The  process  of  extermination  was 
then  to  continue  "  Till  by  degrees,"  &c.  I 
believe  the  line  should  be  punctuated  thus  : 
"The  next,  Caesarion  smite  !  " 

E.  MERTON  DEY. 

St.  Louis. 

"  KERSEY." — It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  stuff  called  kersey  was  so  named 
from  Kersey  in  Suffolk.  In  fact,  this  seems 
to  be  the  only  explanation  which  will 
account  for  all  the  spellings  of  it  in  England  ; 
and  it  will  also  fairly  account  for  most  of 
the  French  spellings  also.  But  the  'N.E.D.' 
raises  some  doubt  by  the  statement  that 
"  evidence  actually  connecting  the  original 
manufacture  of  the  cloth  with  that  place 
has  not  been  found." 

I  think  it  has  not  been  found  because 
it  has  not  been  looked  for.  In  five  minutes, 
in  the  first  book  I  opened,  '  The  Imperial 
Cyclopaedia,'  I  found,  under  '  Suffolk,'  the 
following  statements  : — 

"  The  principal  manufactures  [in  1841]  were — the 
silk,  employing  879  persons ;  the  woollen  and 

worsted,  employing  169  persons  ; in    addition, 

S3"2    persons    were    returned    as    weavers,    75    as 

spinners." 


And  under  '  Hadleigh '  is  the  statement 
that  "  weaving  and  silk- winding  employ 
some  of  the  inhabitants."  Hadleigh  and 
Kersey  are  close  together,  and  Hadleigh 
is  now,  at  any  rate,  the  more  important 
place. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  stuff 
called  linsey,  mentioned  in  1435  (the  obvious- 
original  of  the  later  linsey-woolsey),  was  not 
named  from  Lindsey,  formerly  Lynsey 
(Lyllesey,  Lellesey),  which  is  just  as  far  to 
the  N.W.  of  Kersey  as  Hadleigh  is  to  the 
S.E.  of  it,  i.e.,  within  two  miles  of  it.  And 
this  question  is  absolutely  settled  by  the  fact 
that  Skelton,  in  his  'Why  come  ye  not  to 
Courte,'  1.  128.  speaks  of  "  A  webbe  of  Lylse- 
wulse,"  where  Lylse  means  Lylsey,  the  older 
spelling  of  Lynsey,  And  in  1.  930  he  speaks 
of  "  Spryng  of  Lanham,"  i.e.,  Lavenham, 
and  of  his  "  clothe-makynge." 

Carrying  back  the  search,  I  came  across 
'  A  Breviary  of  Suffolk,'  by  Robert  Reyce,. 
1618,  ed.  Lord  Francis  Hervey.  At  p.  21 
is  a  eulogium  of  Suffolk  for  its 

"  excellent  commoditie  of  clothing,  which  of  lony 

time    hath    here  flourished hee  which  maketh 

ordinaryly  twenty  broad  cloathes  every  weeker 
cannot  sett  so  few  a-worke  as  five  hundred 
persons." 

And  the  author  speaks  as  if  it  were  a  large 
and  thriving  industry. 

Next  I  find,  in  Raven's  '  History  of 
Suffolk,'  a  reference  to  the  insurrection  of 
Suffolk  weavers,  as  told  in  Hall's  '  Chronicle  '; 
and  accordingly,  in  that  '  Chronicle,'  ed. 
Ellis,  p.  699,  I  find  that  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
tried  to  persuade  "  the  riche  Clothiers " 
to  grant  a  sixth  part  (!)  of  their  goods  to- 
the  King.  But  "  they  called  to  them  their 
,  Spinners,  Carders,  Fullers,  Weuers,  and 
!  other  artificers "  who  lived  "  by  cloth- 
makyng,"  who  all  refused.  And  so  "of 
Lanam  [Lavenham,  about  six  miles  from 
Lindsey  and  eight  from  Kersey],  Sudbery 
[about  twelve  miles  west  of  Hadleigh]  r 
Hadley,  and  other  tonnes  aboute,  there  re- 
belled foure  thousande  men." 

Surely  this  evidence  is  strong,  and  not 
to  be  rejected.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
direct  evidence  in  such  a  case  is,  of  course, 
extreme ;  but  I  am  sure  it  can  be  had. 
Already  we  have  found  cloth-making  close 
to  Kersey  in  1526,  when  4,000  men  were 
interested  in  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
that  it  was  already  established  in  1390. 

Bardsley  quotes  "  Selvestre  de  Kereseye," 
co.  Suffolk,  as  occurring  in  1273 ;  and 
"  Eliz.  Lynsejre  "  in  1546. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 
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CHRISTOPHER  LTJDWICK. — An  account  of 
him  is  printed  in  The  Massachusetts  Spy, 
12  Aug.  and  2  Sept.,  1801.  He  is  described 
as  "  Baker  General  of  the  Army  of  the  U.S., 
during  the  Revolutionary  War."  He  was 
born  17  Oct.,  1720,  at  Giessen  Hessen  in 
Darmstadt ;  fought  against  the  Turks, 
1737-40  ;  was  in  Prague  during  the  siege, 
1741  ;  went  to  the  East  Indies  in  Admiral 
Bosca wen's  squadron ;  emigrated  to  Phila- 
delphia, 1753,  and  set  up  his  business  of 
family  gingerbread  baker  in  Lsetitia  Court 
in  that  city,  1754 ;  married  a  widow, 
Catharine  England,  1755,  but  left  no  issue. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  he  induced 
a  number  of  Hessians  to  desert.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  June,  1800  (it  may  have 
been  a  year  earlier  or  later),  and  was  buried 
in  the  Lutheran  Churchyard  at  Germantown. 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

"  GOOD-FORS." — I  do  not  see  any  mention 
of  this  compound  word  in  the  '  N.E.D.' 
It  is  a  colloquialism  much  in  use  in  South 
Africa,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  well.  I  encountered  it  first  on 
the  voyage  to  Cape  Town.  A  "  good-for  " 
is  a  card  with  the  two  words  printed  at  the 
top,  under  which  you  write  any  order  of 
wine  or  spirits,  followed  by  your  signature. 
Every  three  or  four  days  the  steward  hands 
you  your  bill  of  extras,  together  with  the 
"  good-fors  "  as  vouchers.  The  same  rule 
obtains  in  the  Colonial  hotels  and  restaurants, 
where  these  receipts  have  been  current  for 
fully  thirty  years.  When  I  was  in  the  public 
service  at  Kimberley,  "  good-fors "  fre- 
quently found  their  way  into  court  as 
acknowledgments  for  debt,  and  on  such 
occasions  they  were  always  treated  by  the 
resident  magistrate  as  liquid  documents, 
like  promissory  notes  and  I  O  U's.  The 
word  is  constantly  met  with  in  Cape  papers. 

N.  W.  HILL. 
New  York. 

THACKERAY  ANECDOTE. — I  have  just  read 
the  interesting  little  critique  on  Thackeray's 
works,  ante,  p.  18,  and  send  the  following 
anecdote. 

Thackeray  once  desired  to  succeed  Card- 
well  as  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  and 
when  returning  from  his  canvass  said,  "What 
do  you  think,  Cardwell !  Not  one  of  your 
constituents  ever  heard  of  me  and  my 
writings."  He  prefaced  "  constituents " 
with  a  strongish  adjective. 

Strange,  if  true.  They  must  have  been 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 


"  Now  OR  NEVER." — The  earliest  instance 
of  this  phrase  given  in  the  '  N.E.D.' 
(s.v.  '  Now,'  8)  is  dated  1560.  An  earlier 
example  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Sir  John 
Paston  to  his  brothers  John  and  Edmund, 
13  June,  1475,  in  Gammer's  edition  (1900) 
iii.  137  :— 

"  Wherffor,  for  yowr  better  speede,  I  lete  you 
weete  that  Heugh  Beamond  is  deed :  wherffor  I 
wolde  ye  had  hys  roome  nowe  or  never,  iff  ye  can 
brynge  it  abowt." 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 

WHYTE  DE  MALLEVILLE. — In  Lenotre's 
'  Romances  of  the  French  Revolution,' 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Heinemann,  it  is 
related  that  among  the  prisoners  released 
on  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  none  produced 
such  a  sensation  as  did  an  unknown  personage 
of  immense  age,  a  "  white  apparition  of  a 
man,"  who  was  lodged  at  brewer  Santerre's 
house,  and  forthwith  paraded  through  the 
town  to  receive  the  "  fraternizations "  of 
the  mob,  and  blink  in  the  glare  of  a  Paris 
July.  With  palsied  head  shaking  to  and 
fro,  and  snowy  beard  reaching  to  his  knees, 
in  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
the  strange  object  looked  more  like  a  corpse 
than  a  living  being.  He  was  wholly  in- 
sensible to  the  popular  acclamation,  and, 
when  made  to  understand  ~that  the  crowd 
desired  his  name,  announced  himself  as 
"  le  major  de  1'immensite."  Further  in- 
quiry proved  him  to  be  Jacques  Frangois 
Xavier  de  Whyte  de  Malleville. 

Naturally,  one  thinks  of  another  Whyte 
Melville,  and  wonders  whether  there  may  be 
any  connexion  between  the  two. 

PHILIP  NORTH. 

[A  query  founded  on  M.  Lenotre's  book  appeared 
ante,  p.  8.J 

CHINESE  PRONUNCIATION. — The  Chinese 
language  has  been  compared  to  a  hedgehog, 
bristling  with  difficulties  at  all  points.  I 
venture  to  draw  attention  to  two  curious 
features  of  Chinese  speech,  which  affect  the 
pronunciation  of  proper  names,  and  should 
therefore  interest  public  speakers  and  others. 

The  first  peculiarity  is  the  increasing 
palatalization  of  the  letter  k,  when  followed 
by  i,  so  that  it  sounds  like  our  ch  in  '  'church." 
The  consequence  is  that  in  a  name  like 
Kin-chau  (an  important  place)  the  two  syl- 
lables now  sound  as  if  they  began  with  the 
same  letter,  "  Chin  cho."  This  perversion 
originated  in  the  capital,  which  by  its  in- 
habitants is  called  "  Pay-ching."  It  is 
now  affecting  the  spelling  of  Chinese  names. 
A  glance  at  the  newer  works  of  reference 
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will  show  that  our  old  friend  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang — which  at  school  we  called  the 
"  Yankee  Kiang  " — is  now  written  Yang- 
tze-chiang.  There  are  numerous  examples 
of  this  new  orthography  in  '  Chambers' s 
Encyclopaedia. ' 

The  other  peculiarity  to  which  I  would 
draw  attention  is  one  which  I  have  often 
observed  in  listening  to  Chinese  conversa- 
tion. It  is  that  in  many  words  the  sharp 
consonants  sound  as  if  they  were  flats.  The 
German  possession  of  Kiao-chau  is  called 
"  Geow-jo,"  the  k  softening  into  g,  and  the 
ch  into  /.  Shan-tung,  noted  for  its  silks, 
is  known  as  "  Shan-doong."  The  notorious 
Ta-lien-wan,  which  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  war,  is  sounded  Kke  the  two  English 
words  "  darlin'  one " — which  no  doubt 
explains  why  the  Russians  christened  it 
Dalny.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"  FESSE  "  :  "  MINIVER." — On  15  Oct., 
1340,  John,  the  abbot,  and  the  convent  of 
Glastonbury,  granted  to  Lucy,  widow  of 
Roger  de  Estrete, 

"  redditus  vnius  robe  annuatim  percipiende  apud 
Glastoniam  de  secta  clericorum  nostrorum  videlicet 
octo  uirgas  panni  cum  pellura  de  stradling'  in 
capucio  de  Minuto  uero  de  quatuor  fessis," 

or,  in  default,  two  marks  (MS.  Wood, 
empt.  1,  If.  142).  Q.  V. 

"  WHITE  EYES,"  mentioned  by  H.  H. 
at  7  S.  xii.  147,  was  Koquethagechton,  a 
chief  of  the  Lenape,  or  Delawares.  He  and 
Killbuck  were  the  only  chiefs  of  the  western 
tribes  to  take  the  side  of  the  colonists  in 
the  war.  In  1778  he  joined  the  American 
force  at  Fort  Mclntosh,  and  died  there  soon 
after  ;  so  he  could  not  have  opposed  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1780,  as  stated  in  'N.  &  Q.' 
See  '  Pennsylvania  Archives,'  vol.  vi.  ; 
Burton's  '  Lenape  '  ;  Butterfield's  '  History 
of  the  Girtys.'  O.  H.  DARLINGTON. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

NICHOLAS  AS  A  FEMININE  NAME. — In 
The  Daily  Telegraph  on  Thursday,  17  Decem- 
ber, there  was  recorded  among  the  deaths  as 
follows  : — 

"Milner.— On  the  loth  inst.,  at  56,  Dartmouth 
Road,  Cricklewood,  N.W. ,  of  heart  failure,  Nicholas, 
widow  of  the  late  Joshua  Milner,  wool  merchant, 
Bradford,  Yorks,  aged  80.  Funeral  will  leave 
Midland  Station,  Bradford,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Fri- 
day, for  Undercliffe  Cemetery." 

The  name  of  Nicholas  for  a  woman  is  pro- 
bably uncommon. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. — In  Cosin's 
Library,  MS.  V.v.  4 (c.  1340),  ff.  221  v.  to  225  v., 
are  two  lists  of  wonders,  one  including  fifteen, 
and  the  other  thirty-three.  The  first  set 
begins  with  Loch  Lomond,  in  which  are 
60  islands,  50  of  which  are  inhabited  ; 
60  rocks  all  round,  and  an  eagle's  nest  on 
each  rock ;  60  rivers  flow  into  it,  and  only 
one  goes  to  the  sea — it  is  called  Levin.  The 
second  wonder  is  the  tidal  wave  on  the 
Shannon,  the  third  a  hot-water  lake,  the 
fourth  a  salt  spring,  and  so  on  to  the  fifteenth, 
which  is  a  mountain  with  a  sepulchre  on  the 
top.  The  second  set  begins  with,  1,  Cheder- 
hole  ;  2,  Rolendriht ;  3,  the  White  Horse  ; 
4,  "  Career  Coli,"  and  so  on ;  the  33rd, 
"  Stan  henge." 

These  lists  are  very  curious,  and  would 
be  worth  printing  if  unknown.  Can  any 
one  refer  me  to  similar  lists  in  printed  books? 

J.  T.  F. 

Durham. 

EASTRY,  KENT. — What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  name  ?  In  788  it  appears  as  Eastrgena, 
(Kemble's  '  Codex  Diplomaticus,'  153,  Latin 
charter)  ;  in  c.  805  as  Eastorege  ('  Cod.  Dip.,' 
191,  Old  English)  ;  in  811  as  Easterege  (2), 
Eosterge  (3),  and  Eostorege  ('  Cod  Dip.,' 
195,  Latin);  in  805-31  as  Eastrege  ('Cod. 
Dip.,'  225,  Latin)  ;  in  1006  as  Eastrige 
('Cod.  Dip.,'  715,  Old  English);  c.  1066, 
Eastryge  ('  Cod.  Dip.,'  896,  Old  English)  ; 
and  in  Domesday  Book  as  Estrei.  It  is 
believed,  locally,  that  the  place  is  named 
after  Eastre,  the  Saxon  Goddess  of  Spring, 
and  that  a  temple  to  her  formerly  existed 
there  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  "  evi- 
dence "  as  to  the  temple.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  if  her  name  survives  as  a 
place-name  as  well  as  in  our  great  spring 
festival  of  Easter.  Cf.  Eastrea,  2  miles 
north  of  Whittlesey  (Prof.  Skeat's  '  Place- 
Names  of  Cambridgeshire,'  53). 

W.  H.  DUIGXAN. 

Walsall. 

"  EASING." — In  a  valuable  book  on  '  The 
Early  Iron  Industry  of  Furness,'  by  A.  Fell, 
which  has  been  issued  (December  last)  to 
subscribers  only,  and  will  therefore  not  be 
so  widely  known  as  it  should  be,  I  find,  in  an 
indenture  dated  12  May,  36  Hen.  VIII.  (1546), 
"  Licence  to  make  a  little  house  and  hearth 
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called  the  Baling  hearth."  Again,  in  the 
important  decree  as  to  the  custom  of 
Furness  Fells,  Hilary  Term,  7  Eliz.  (1565), 
I  find  :  "  Two  little  houses  called  Easing 
Harthes  wth  the  brusinge  woode  and  the 
Ealinge  asshes  ther  to  be  made." 

The  "  asshes  "  must  be  wood  ashes,  and 
I   can  conjecture  their  use.     Can  any  one 
offer  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"ealing"  or  "easing"  in  this  connexion  ? 
H.  W.  DICKINSON. 

ATJTHOBS  OP  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Who  is  the  author  of 

Th'  Eternal  Wisdom  doth  not  covet 

Of  man  his  strength  or  reason,  but  his  love  ? 

A.  O.  V.  P. 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines, 
and  in  what  book  do  they  appear  ? — 

'Tis  not  the  brave,  the  rich,  the  wise, 
Alone  who  make  a  nation  rise  ; 
But  every  one  in  each  degree 
Who  strives  to  keep  his  spirit  free 
From  sin,  and  loves  God's  truth  to  spread, 
Helps  to  exalt  his  country's  head, 
And  merits — though  unknown  to  fame 
He  lives  and  dies — a  patriot's  name. 

G.  H.  G. 

CATALAUNIAN  FIELDS. — What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  expression  ?  It  is  used  by  Prof. 
Eucken  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his 
'  Life  of  the  Spirit,'  as  translated  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  Pogson.  The  sentence  containing  it 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Of  course  the  individual  actors  have  withdrawn 
from  the  stage,  but  their  ideas  have  remained,  and 
passionately  continue  the  tight,  like  the  spirits  on 
the  Catalaunian  Fields." 

W.  B. 

[B.  E.   Smith's  useful   'Cyclopaedia    of    Names' 

says:    "Catalaunian    Fields L.    Campi    Cata- 

launici.  A  plain  near  Chalons-sur-Marne,  famous 
for  the  victory  (451  A.D.)  of  Aetius  and  the  Gothic 
King  Theodoric  I.  over  Attila."  Chalons  was  the 
ancient  Catalaunum.] 

MOLIERE  ON  OPIUM. — In  what  play  of 
Moliere  occur  the  words  of  the  medical 
student  who  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  of 
sleep  produced  by  opium  bv  a  soporific 
tendency  in  the  opium  ? 

H.  S.  BRANDRETH. 

TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  IN  RUFINUS. — In  the 
forty-third  chapter  of  the  commentary 
on  the  Creed  by  Rufinus  occurs  a  passage 
Avhich,  as  printed  by  Dr.  Heurtley  in  his 
'  De  Fide  et  Symbolo,'  seems  corrupt.  The 
commentary  was  one  of  the  first  works 
printed  in  England,  and  it  is  strange  that 
a  corruption  of  the  text  should  have  re- 


mained so  long  unamended.     The  passage 
is  printed  by  Heurtley  as  follows  :— - 

"  Itaergouniuscujusque  carnis  substantia,  quam- 
vis  varie  diverseque  dispersa  sit,  ratio  tamen  qua 
inest  unicuique  carni  immortalis  est,  quia  inimor- 
talis  aniniffi  caro  est,  ex  eo  tempore  quo  ser 
in  terram  corporibus  primum  veri  Dei  voli 
arrisit, censum  reddit." 

From  this  breathless  and  invertebrate 
mass  of  words  I  can  make  no  sense  but  by 
the  following  emendations:  (1)  substanttct 
being  the  subject  to  the  concessive  clause 
only,  the  comma  must  be  put  after  ergo; 

(2)  a  stronger  stop  is  required  after  caro  est  ; 

(3)  the  next  word,  both  to  avoid  asyndeton 
and  to  give  better  sense  to  the  following 
passage,    should   be   et,    instead   of    '  ex 

(4)  the  superfluous  "  veri  "  should  be  changed 
into  ver,  a  poetical  word  which  would  easily 
be  altered  by  a  scribe  missing  the  poetical 
flavour    of    seminatis    and    arrisit,    and    so- 
making  the  latter  an  awkward  impersonal 
verb  ;     (5)   voluntati  must  be  ablative,   the 
dative  being  a  consequence  of  the  preceding 
corruption. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  any  inf  ormationthrowing 
light  on  the  passage.  W.  E.  B. 

ANNE  BOLEYN'S  REMAINS. — I  shall  be 
glad  if  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q-'  will  kindly 
inform  me  where  I  may  see  an  account  of 
the  finding  of  the  supposed  remains  of  Queen. 
Anne  Boleyn  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  Tower  Green.  Is  it  in  Hepworth 
Dixon's  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower  '  ? 

CHARLES  J.  HILL. 

Belmont  Lodge,  Waterford. 

[For  her  execution  and  burial  see  8  S.  viii.  325r 
451,  496;  9  S.  ii.  468;  iii.  17,  114.] 

DENVIR  OR  DENVER. — I  wonder  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  throw  light  on  the  origin 
of  this  name.  The  Rev.  J.  O'Laverty,  in 
his  '  History  of  Down  and  Connor,'  states 
that  it  is  believed  to  be  of  Norman  origin, 
which  seems  likely  enough,  as  in  the  barony 
of  Lecale,  where  the  name  is  chiefly  found, 
there  are  other  names,  such  as  Russell, 
which  come  from  that  source.  The  late 
Dr.  Cornelius  Denvir,  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  (my  father's  second  cousin),  held 
this  theory,  and,  I  think,  mentioned  that 
he  had  come  across  traces  of  the  name  in 
Normandy. 

The  city  of  Denver,  Colorado,  was  called 
after  General  James  William  Denver 
(Governor  of  Kansas  1858-9),  and,  though 
he  was  born  in  America  (see  '  National  Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Biography,'  vol.  viii. 
pp.  341-2),  I  am  assured  by  a  relative  of 
his  (whose  own  mother,  a  Denver,  was  born 
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in  Downpatrick)  that  the  general's  father 
came  from  the  co.  Down.  The  Denvirs 
of  co.  Down,  without  any  exception,  spell 
the  name  with  an  i,  and  not  an  e  ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  change  might 
have  taken  place  in  America. 

There  is,  however,  an  English  end  to  the 
question,  for  there  is  a  town  or  village  of 
Denver  in  Norfolk ;  and  I  find  in  the 
'  Calendar  of  Wills  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Husting  of  London '  the  name  of 
John  Denver  mentioned  as  a  beneficiary 
in  the  will  of  Cristina  Coggere,  dated  1384. 
The  entry  will  be  found  in  the  official 
abstract  of  the  '  Calendar,'  part  ii.  p.  247. 

JOHN  DENVER. 

POTTER'S  BAB  :  SEVEN  KINGS. — Some 
years  ago  one  of  the  last  landmarks  of  an 
industry  which  must  have  flourished  in  the 
northern  districts  of  London  (viz.,  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  of  all  kinds), 
in  the  early  Victorian  era  was  destroyed.  It 
was  a  huge  disused  kiln  occupying  a  site 
off  the  Green  Lanes,  and  overlooking  Fins- 
bury  Park.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
country-side  beyond  Hadley  Woods  known 
as  "  Potter's  Bar  "  was  once  the  centre  of  a 
thriving  "  potting  "  manufactory.  I  should 
like  to  know  why  it  is  called  Potter's  Bar. 

Likewise  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  why 
the  new  district  beyond  Ilford  is  called 
"  Seven  Kings."  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

BYRON'S  BIRTHPLACE. — When  I  first 
visited  Aberdeen,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
I  was  informed  that  Lord  Byron  was  born 
in  the  town,  and  a  house  in  Broad  Street 
was  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  his  birth 
In  the  biographical  notice  prefixed  to  his 
poems  it  is  stated  that  he  was  born  in 
Holies  Street,  London. 

Last  year,  while  visiting  the  neighbourhood 
of  Old  Meldrum,  I  took  a  drive  to  the  "  Braes 
of  Gight."  While  in  this  neighbourhood 
I  was  confidently  assured  that  Byron  was 
born  at  Gight  Castle.  As  I  rather  demurred 
at  this,  I  was  referred  to  certain  works 
written  by  residents  of  long  standing  in  the 
vicinity,  who  knew  what  they  were  writing 
about,  and  would  not,  it  was  said,  be  at  all 
likely  to  make  a  mistake.  "  Mr.  So-and-so," 
for  instance,  "  would  be  sure  to  know." 

Is  the  point  really  settled  ?  Homer,  we 
know,  had  seven  birthplaces  ;  but  Homer 
has  been  dead  a  long  time,  so  there  may 
be  some  excuse  for  him.  It  is  different 
with  a  poet  who  has  not  been  dead  a  hundred 
years.  If  he  goes  on  accumulating  birth- 
places at  this  rate,  he  will  have  covered  a 


large  area  by  the  time  he  is  as  old  as  Homer. 
I  may  add  that  Gight  Castle  is  virtually 
a  ruin,  and  that  it  gave  me  the  impression 
of  having  been  a  ruin  long  before  Byron 
was  born.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

[The  'D.N.B.'  says  that  the  poet  was  born  in 
Holies  Street,  and  that  "  John  Hunter  saw  the  boy 
when  he  was  born,  and  prescribed  for  the  infant's 
feet  (Mrs.  Byron's  letters  in  Add.  MS.  31037)." 
Notes  by  MR.  CECIL  CLARKE  on  the  tablet  erected 
by  Mr.  John  Lewis  upon  24,  Holies  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  to  mark  Byron's  birthplace,  will 
be  found  at  9  S.  ii.  90 ;  xii.  503 ;  10  S.  vi.  356.] 

WILLIAM  MERRY,  1735. — Can  any  reader 
give  me  information  concerning  William 
Merry,  whose  son  John  was  baptized  at 
Orwell  Church,  Royston,  Cambs,  9  June, 
1735  ?  I  should  like  to  know  where  William 
was  born  arid  where  he  was  married,  or 
to  have  any  other  information  concerning 
him.  A.  M. 

PARLIAMENTARY  BANNER  IN  THE  CIVTL 
WAR. — Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  say 
what  the  banner  or  standard  of  the  Parlia- 
ment forces  at  Edge  Hill  and  Marston  Moor 
was  ?  Was  it  a  St.  George's  Cross  ? 

FERDUSI. 

SIR  ISAAC  GOLDSMID. — Sir  Isaac  was  the 
first  Jewish  baronet  (1778-1859).  Where 
can  I  find  the  history  of  this  philanthropist, 
and  who  were  his  heirs  ? 

(Mrs.)  F.  H.  SUCKLING. 
Romsey,  Hampshire. 

[He  is  included  in  the  'D.N.B.'] 

GLOSSARIES  TO  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. — 
Was  Scott  himself  responsible  for  the  glos- 
saries appended  to  his  novels  ?  A  Scot 
rarely  refers  to  these  when  reading  the 
stories ;  but  I  looked  through  them  all  the 
other  day,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
some  words  had  quite  a  different  meaning 
given  them  from  what  I  expected. 

ALEX.  RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 

CARMARTHEN  FAMILIES  :  PABDINGTOK 
HOUSE. — Can  any  one  tell  me  where  to 
get  information  about  (1)  Carmarthen, 
especially  country  houses  and  families ; 
(2)  Paddington  House,  which  once  stood  on 


Paddington  Green  ? 


A.  M. 


SAXON  ABBEYS. — Will  some  kind  reader 
tell  me  what  Saxon  abbeys,  nunneries,  or 
cells  existed  before  1066,  and  which  was 
reputed  to  be  the  first  founded  in  England  ? 

(Mrs.)  HAUTENVELLE  COPE. 
Sulhamstead,  Reading. 
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EWEN  MACLACHLAN. — The  account  of 
Ewen  Maclachlan,  the  Gaelic  scholar,  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  is 
unsatisfactory.  Is  a  bibliography  of  his 
writings  to  be  found  elsewhere  ? 

J.  M.  GBANT. 

Inverness. 

VALENTINE  DOUGLAS,  O.S.B. — Can  any 
contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  anything 
as  to  the  parentage  and  biography  of  the 
above  ?  He  was  a  monk  of  Saint -Denis-en- 
France,  Abbot  of  Saint-Remi-de-Sens,  and 
finally  Bishop  of  Laon  from  1581  down  to 
his  death,  5  Aug.,  1598. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWKIGHT. 

COFFEE  -  DBINKING  IN  PALESTINE.  —  At 
what  date  was  the  drinking  of  coffee  intro- 
duced into  the  Holy  Land  ? 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

St.  Margarets,  Malvern. 

STBATTON  FIGHT,  CORNWALL. — I  should 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me 
an  account  of  the  Stratton  fight,  Cornwall 
(which  took  place  in  1643),  with  the  names 
of  the  officers  in  command. 

T.    WOLFENDEN. 

Lower  Broughton,  Salford. 


RUCKHOLT    HOUSE. 

(10  S.  xi.  47.) 

RUCKHOLT  OB  ROOKWOOD  was  a  messuage 
in  the  parish  of  Low  Leyton,  Essex,  and  the 
seat  of  William  Hicks,  Esq.,  of  Beverston, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1619.  Here 
Sir  William  Hicks  entertained  King  Charles 
II.  after  hunting  (vide  Pepys's  '  Diary,' 
11  and  13  Sept.,  1665).  Sir  Michael,  father 
of  Sir  William,  and  apparently  the  first 
of  the  family  to  possess  the  estate,  was 
secretary  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh. 
The  mansion  was  reputedly  a  sometime  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  following 
announcement  appeared  in  The  London 
Evening  Post  of  21-23  June,  1733  : — 

To  be  Lett  or  Sold, 
Pleasantly  situated 

The  Capital  Mansion-house,  called  Ruekholt,  in 
the  Parish  of  Layton  in  the  County  of  Essex,  with 
very  large  Stables  and  Coach-houses,  new-built  and 
convenient  Outhouses  of  all  Kinds,  with  large  Fish- 
ponds, and  several  Acres  of  Garden  Ground  well 
planted  and  walled  in  ;  as  also  80  Acres  of  Land  or 
more  if  required,  lying  contiguous. 

Enquire  of  Mr.  Billirigsley  near  the  Rolls  Gate, 
Chancery  Lane. 


Ruekholt  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1742,  and  the  zenith  of  its  fashionable  glory 
was  from  that  year  to  1745,  when  the 
mansion  was  pulled  down. 

The  Daily  Advertiser  of  2  June,  1742, 
said  :  — 

"Great  Numbers  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
resort  daily  to  Ruckholt-House,  and  express  them- 
selves highly  delighted  with  the  Magnificence  of 
the  House  and  Gardens ;  particularly  on  Monday 
last  at  the  Concert  were  upwards  of  two  thousand 
Persons.  This  House  was  one  of  the  Palaces  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  round  the  great  Hall  are  Galleries 
for  Musick,  with  several  Rooms  for  the  Accomoda- 
tion  of  Company,  in  which  Rooms  and  in  the  Hall 
sixhundredPersons may beconvenientlyplaced.  The 
Gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  modern  Taste,  and  con- 
sist of  about  twelve  Acres  of  Ground,  diversified 
with  shady  Walks,  Groves,  Fountains,  and  beauti- 
ful Canals.  In  a  Word,  this  Place  is  universally 
allow'd  to  exceed  anything  of  the  Kind  in  England." 

Ruekholt  was,  in  fact,  of  a  reputation 
equal  to,  even  it  if  did  not  excel,  that  of 
Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall,  as  the  following 
stanza  from  'Musick  in  Good  Time,'  1745, 
indicates  : — 

That  Vauxhall  and  Ruekholt,  and  Ranelagh  too, 
And  Hoxton  and  Sadlers  both  Old  and  New, 
My  Lord  Cobham's  Head  and  the  Dulwich  Green 

Man 
May  make  as  much  pastime  as  ever  they  can. 

Concerts  were  announced  as  follows  : — 
Ruekholt  House,  Essex, 

April  29,  1742 

On  Monday  Morning  next  will  be  a  Concert  of- 
Musick,  consisting  of  Violins,  Hautboys,  Bassoons, 
Violoncellos,  French  Horns,  Trumpets,  and  Kettle 
Drums,  by  the  best  Performers  from  each  Theatre. 
The  whole  to  be  continu'd  till  the  Evening,  with  a  Ball 
for  the  Ladies,  if  requir'd.  Note,  There  \vill  be  a 
Breakfast-Room  open  d  ;  and  all  proper  Care  taken 
to  keep  Persons  of  ill-Repute  out  of  the  House  and 
Gardens.—  Daily  Advertiser,  30  April,  1742. 

And  again  in  The  Daily  Advertiser  of 
26  June,  1742  :— 

At  Ruckholt-House, 

On  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  during  the  Summer 
Season,  will  be  a  Concert  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Musick,  with  the  Addition  of  an  Organ. 
The  Vocal  Part  by  Mr.  Lowe. 

The  Morning  Musick  to  begin  at  Nine  o'Clock, 
and  continue  till  Two ;  the  Evening  Musick  at 
Four,  and  continue  the  usual  Time. 

Tickets  to  be  deliver'd  at  the  Door,  and  at  Wen- 
man's  Punch  House  for  the  Breakfasting  only,  at 
One  Shilling  and  Six  Pence  each ;  and  for  the 
Evening  Entertainment,  each  Person  on  Admittance 
to  pay  Six-Pence. 

There  are  Conveniences  to  entertain  the  largest 
incorporated  Company,  as  well  as  any  other  Com- 
pany, who  are  so  kind  as  to  order  their  Entertain- 
ment there. 

Proper  Cooks  are  provided  every  Day  in  the 
Week  as  well  as  on  those  publick  Days. 

Note,  During  Breakfast-Time  no  Person  to  Smoak 
in  the  Hall.  , 
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The  vocalist  mentioned  was  the  celebrated 
English  tenor  Thomas  Lowe,  who  sang  in 
Arne's  '  As  You  Like  it,'  Handel's  oratorios, 
&c.  ;  he  appeared  at  Vauxhall  in  1745,  and 
was  manager  of  Marylebone  Gardens  from 
1763  to  1768  (Brown's  '  Biog.  Diet,  of 
Musicians').  Ruckholt  House  must  have 
been  rebuilt  if  it  is  true,  as  stated,  that 
it  still,  in  1828,  contained  the  MSS.  of 
Lord  Burleigh. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 
10,  Royal  Crescent,  W. 

Some  years  ago  I  came  across  the  following 
advertisement  in  The  General  Advertiser, 
1  Aug.,  1747  :— 

"  By  desire  of  several  persons  of  Great  Distinction, 
at  Ruckholt  House,  on  Monday  next,  will  be  a 
Grand  Concert  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick. 
The  Vocal  part  by  Miss  Faulkner.  To  begin  at 
10  o'clock.  Tickets  Two  shillings.  Breakfasting 
included.  Plenty  of  Carp,  Tench,  Perch,  &c.  The 
best  of  French  Wines,  particularly  Champaigne, 
now  iii  the  greatest  Perfection." 

My  curiosity  excited  me  to  learn  more 
of  this  place,  where  such  an  entertainment 
could  be  obtained  at  so  moderate  a  cost,  with 
the  following  result. 

Lysons  in  1795  says  : — 

"  The  Mansion  House,  which  was  for  many  years 
the  residence  of  the  Hickes's,  stood  about  a  mile 
from  the  Church.  In  the  years  1742-3-4,  it  was  in 
the  occupation  of  William  Barton,  who  opened  it 
as  a  place  of  public  amusement  for  breakfast  and 
afternoon  concerts,  which  were  held  during  the 
summer.  It  was  pulled  down  about  the  year 
1757." 

Brayley  in  1803  says  : — • 

"  About  one  mile  from  Leytou,  to  the  south,  is 
the  Manor  of  Ruckholt,  where  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  entrenchment,  now  nearly  obscured  by 
trees,  which  have  been  planted  over  the  chief  part 
of  the  area.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  eminence 
rising  from  the  River  Lea,  and  appears  to  consist  ot 
a  square  embankment,  inclosing  a  circular  one. 
The  latter  is  about  thirty-three  yards  in  diameter, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  about  six  yards  in 
width." 

On  Rocque's  map,  1754,  Ruckholt  House 
is  marked  near  Temple  Mills,  and  between 
Stratford  and  Temple  is  a  large  space  of 
ground  called  the  Hop  Ground. 

An  interesting  work  is  '  A  History  of  the 
Parish  of  Leyton,'  1894,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Kennedy,  Vicar  of  St.  Catherine's,  Leyton. 
He  was  for  nine  years  curate  of  the  old 
church,  and  is  the  first  vicar  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Catherine.  He  says  : — 

"  At  the  end  of  the  road  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  present  Town  Hall,  there  was,  until  recently,  a 
farm  house,  known  for  forty-nine  years  as  Tyler's 
Farm-house  :  it  was  a  small,  square,  compact  build- 
ing surrounded  by  fields.  This  farm-house  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Manor  House  of  Ruckholt.  It  was 


situated  about  a  mile  south  of  the  church.  When, 
and  by  whom,  built  I  have  been  unable  to  discover, 
but  it  appears  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  Hickes  family  with  the  manor.  Strype  says : 
'  The  ancient  Manor  House  and  seat  of  Ruckholt's, 
belonging  lately  to  the  family  of  Hickes,  but  sold  by 
Sir  Harry  Hickes,  Bart.,  in  the  year  1720  to  Ben j. 
Collier,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Earl  Tylney, 
for  his  eldest  son,  then  Lord  Castlemain,  its  present 
owner  (1756).  But  this  seat  has  of  late  years  been 
deserted  by  its  owners,  and  not  long  since  was  con- 
verted into  a  public  breakfasting  house  and  so 
continued  for  about  six  years,  being  prodigiously 
frequented  by  the  gentry,  who  were  entertained 
here  every  Monday  morning  during  the  summer 
season,  with  music  and  other  gaieties ;  it  is  now 
pulling  down,  and  its  materials  for  sale.'  From 
some  of  Barton's  advertisements  in  The  Dail$ 
Advertiser,  it  would  appear  that  tradition  callec 
the  old  mansion  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  palaces, 
evidently  with  no  foundation ;  it  is  not,  however, 
improbable  that  she  visited  Sir  Michael  Hicks  here, 
which  might  give  rise  to  the  tradition  The  nouse 
was  pulled  down  about  the  year  75 ,,  *ad  after  a 
time  the  farm-house  was  buiioonthe  site.  A  Mr. 
Samuel  Turner  occupied  it,  and  farmed  the  land 
until  the  year  1804,  when  he  died.  His  son  Mr. 
William  Turner  came  into  possession  of  the  farm, 
his  daughter  marrying  Mr.  John  Tyler,  who  at 
Mr.  William  Turner's  death  succeeded  to  the 
farm  where  he  lived  until  the  year  1880.  when  he 
died. 

"  There  is  a  stained-glass  window  in  the  north 
side  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
William  Turner,  put  in  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Tyler." 

The  Essex  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  63,  January, 
1895,  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  interesting 
work,  says  : — 

"The  ancient  Manor  House,  with  its  avenues, 
groves,  and  ponds,  stood  near  Temple  Mills  Lane, 
and  was  the  principal  house  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks, 
secretary  to  Lord  Burghley,  and  he  entertained 
James  I.  there  in  1604.  There  are  several  fine  monu- 
ments of  himself  and  family  in  the  church,  and  from 
him  descends  the  present  Baronet,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach.  The  manor  passed  into  other  hands 
in  1720,  and  the  mansion  (of  which  no  drawing  can 
be  traced)  was  pulled  down  in  1757." 

CHAS.  G.  SMFTHEBS. 

47,  Darnley  Road,  Hacknev. 

Rucolt,  Ruckholt,  or  Ruckholt's  House 
formerly  stood  in  Leyton,  and  was  at  one 
time  the  seat  of  the  Hickes  family.  For  an 
account  see  Kennedy's  '  History  of  Leyton,' 
Fisher's  '  Forest  of  Essex,'  Morant's  and 
Wright's  histories  of  Essex,  &c. 

The  "  sweet  singers  of  Ruckholt "  are 
immortalized  by  Shenstone  ;  and  the  place 
appears  to  have  been  the  resort  of  fashion 
for  several  seasons.  Two  old  ballads  refer- 
ring to  it,  entitled  '  To  Delia  :  an  Invitation 
to  Ruckholt-house,'  and  '  Music  in  Good 
Time  :  a  new  ballad,  1745,'  are  to  be  found 
in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1814,  p.  11. 

G.  H.  W. 
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Mr.  Edward  Walford  gives  an  account  of 
Ruckholt  Ho«se  in  his  '  Greater  London,' 
i.  485.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Ruckholt  House  is  noticed  in  Thome's 
'  Environs  of  London,'  1876. 

W.  D.  SWEETING. 

Ogborne  states  that  the  earliest  owners 
of  Ruckholt  were  the  families  of  Bumsted 
and  Franceys.  W.  W.  GLENNY. 

See  7  S.  v.  229,  318,  433  ;  and  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxiv.  (1814). 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

[MK.  R.  FREKMAX  BULLED  and  MR.  F.  HIICHIN- 
KEMP  also  thanked  for  replies.] 


THE  LONGMANS  :  THE  '  MARSEILLAISE  ' 
(10  S.  xi.  2,  50). — For  purposes  of  record, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  another 
error,  to  which  attention  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
John  Hodgkin  in  The  Pali  Mall  Gazette. 
Johnson's  '  Dictionary  '  was  first  published 
by  the  Longmans  not  in  1757,  as  stated  in 
the  list,  but  in  April,  1755.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1756,  but  none  in  1757. 
Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Longman  were  merely  one 
firm  among  a  large  number  of  other  publish- 
ing houses  who  issued  the  book  as  a  syndi- 
cate. Mr.  Hodgkin  remarks  that 
"  the  publications  of  this  book  being  a  landmark  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is 
as  well  to  have  the  date  correctly  stated." 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

MR.  FRANCIS  refers  to  Macaulay's  death, 
and  to  his  comparative  indifference  to  fame  ; 
but  I  think  the  great  historian  would  have 
been  pleased,  could  he  have  known  how  the 
news  of  his  death  was  received  in  the  kitchen 
of  a  small  farm-house  in  Nottinghamshire. 

We  were  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  when 
The  Nottingham  Journal  was  brought  in, 
and  my  father,  opening  the  paper,  announced 
in  an  awed  voice,  "  Macaulay  is  dead  !  " 
My  eldest  brother,  who  was  then  sixteen, 
came  in  from  his  field-work  at  the  moment. 
"  Macaulay  dead  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  then  the 
'  History '  will  never  be  finished  "  ;  and  he 
burst  into  tears.  C.  C.  B. 

MR.  ARKXE  will  find  ample  particulars 
regarding  the  music  publisher  Longman  in 
Mr.  Frank  Kidson's  '  British  Music  Pub- 
lishers, Printers,  and  Engravers'  (1900). 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  James  Long- 
man, who  was  active  about  1767  at  "  The 
Harp  and  Crown,"  26,  Cheapside,  was  related 
to  the  book  publishers  : — nothing  to  the 
contrary.  He  probably  succeeded  John 
Johnson.  The  original  imprint,  J.  Long- 


man &  Co.,  gave  place  in  two  or-  three 
years  to  Longman,  Lukey  &  Co.,  which 
about  1777  was  expanded  to  Longman, 
Lukey,  Broderip.  Lukey  presently  dropped 
out,  and  the  style  thereafter  remained 
Longman  &  Broderip  until  1798,  when  the 
once  flourishing  firm  became  bankrupt. 
The  John  Longman  of  that  date  afterwards 
carried  on  business  for  a  short  time,  first  in 
partnership  with  Clementi,  and  afterwards 
as  Longman  &  Co. 

The  subsidiary  query  as  to  the  '  Mar- 
seillaise '  interests  me  more  than  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  Longmans.  That  MR.  ARKLE'S 
copy  is  an  early  British  edition  is  undoubted, 
as  it  must  have  appeared  not  later  than 
1798  ;  but  is  it  the  first  ?  The  melody  is 
not  that  of  the  first  (Strasburg)  edition,  for 
which  see  Grove's  '  Dictionary  '  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  only  the  six  original  couplets 
of  the  poem  are  given  in  French.  The 
English  version  (who  wrote  it  ?)  is  in  four 
stanzas  only.  There  is  a  virtually  identical 
contemporary  edition  published  by  J.  Bland 
(I  have  both),  the  chief  difference  being 
that  the  French  words,  with  the  melody, 
are  on  p.  1  of  the  sheet  ;  the  fourth  page  is 
devoted  to  Eland's  '  Theme  Catalogue  of 
French  Songs,'  of  which  '  The  Marseilles 
March  '  is  No.  26.  After  careful  comparison, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  these  publica- 
tions was  copied  from  the  other,  or  else 
both  were  taken  from  one  not  at  present  in 
evidence.  In  neither  case  is  there  any 
helpful  watermark.  The  style  of  engraving 
is  that  of  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  John  Bland,  according  to  Mr. 
Kidson,  died  or  ceased  business  about  the 
end  of  1794.  His  business,  however,  was 
carried  on  by  others,  who  may  not  have 
had  his  plates  altered,  and  may  even  have 
used  his  name  on  their  publications.  A 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  loose 
ways  of  music  publishers  of  that  time 
makes  me  think  this  quite  possible  ;  and 
the  fact  that  Eland's  edition  is  "  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall "  makes  me  suspicious. 

E.  RIMBATJLT  DIBDIN. 

Morningside,  Sudworth  Road,  New  Brighton. 

[MR.  J.  S.  SHERLOCK  has  kindly  furnished  copies 
of  Mr.  Kidson's  articles  on  Longman  &  Co.  and 
Broderip  &  Wilkinson,  and  these  we  have  forwarded 
to  MR.  ARKLE.  A.  F.  H.  is  also  thanked  for 
reply.] 

LASCAR  JARGON  (10  S.  xi.  27). — I  think 
the  book  of  Lascar  phrases  to  which  MR. 
PLATT  refers  must  be  '  A  Lascari  Dictionary  ; 
or,  Anglo-Indian  Vocabulary  of  Nautical 
Terms  and  Phrases  in  English  and  Hindus- 
tani, chiefly  in  the  Corrupt  Jargon  in  use 
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among  Laskars  or  Indian  Sailors,'  by  Capt. 
T.  Roebuck,  revised  by  W.  C.  Smyth  and 
G.  Small  (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  1882).  In 
case  MR.  PLATT  is  unable  to  procure  it, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  lend  him  my  copy  if  he 
will  favour  me  with  his  address. 

W.  CROOKE. 
Langton  House,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  paragraph 
from  an  intended  w6rk  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  English  in  India  has  been 
accidentally  transferred  to  MR.  PLATT'S  query, 
as  I  fail  to  see  any  connexion  between  "  a 
book    of    phrases    in    the    Lascar    jargon " 
and  "  the  vocabulary  of  the  British  officer." 
On  this  day  that  I  am  writing,  the  12th  of 
January,  begins  my  fiftieth  year    of   army 
service,    of    which    thirty-five    years    were 
spent  in  official  employment  in  India  and  the 
East.  During  that  period  I  have  passed  much 
of  my  time  in  the  society  of  British  officers, 
and  I  cannot  agree  with  MR.   PLATT  that 
their  vocabulary  is   "  mainly  objurgatory." 
His  experience  seems  to  be  as  exceptional 
as    his    Hindxistani.      "  Tumhari    joru    bhej 
do  "    does  not  mean   '  Give   your  wife   the 
job  to  do,"  but  merely  "  Send  your  wife," 
and    whatever    significance    may    attach    to 
this  order,  it  is  certainly  not  "  objurgatory." 
English   cooks   and  parlourmaids   are   occa- 
sionally trying,  and  though  the  Indian  ser- 
vants are  as  a  rule  much  more  willing  and 
faithful    than    the    home-bred    product,    as 
well  as  better  educated  in  their  respective 
metiers,  at  times  they  may  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction,   and   hasty  words   may   be   spoken 
by  their  masters.     Such  a  term  of  abuse  ai 
that  mentioned  by  MR.  PLATT  is,  however, 
exceedingly    uncommon.     People    in    anger 
are  not  always  particular  in  their  language 
I  have  even  heard  an  Arab  in  a  fit  of  rage 
call     another    Muslim     "  Ibn      al-mahruk,' 
i.e.,   "  son  of  the  burnt  one,"  which  mean? 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  going  to 
Paradise.  W.   F.   PRIDEATTX. 

EGYPT  AS  A  PLACE-NAME  (10  S.  x.  447). — 
Out  of  my  list  I  can  add  to  MR.  O.  G.  S 
CRAWFORD'S  examples. 

There  is  a  hamlet  so  called  in  Nettlecombe 
parish,  Somerset. 

There  is  a  field  called  Egypt  in  Leckhamp 
stead,  Berks,  which  may  be  the  same  a 
that  near  Speen  mentioned  by  the  inquirer. 

There  is  a  field  with  the  name  in  Wes 
Parley,  Dorset  ;  one  in  Aberdour  parish 
Aberdeen  ;  and  one  in  Seend,  Wilts. 

Egypt  is  the  name  of  a  bay  on  the  nort 
coast  of  Kent,  8J  miles  N.E.  of  Gravesenc 


s  it  is  also  that  of  a  point  of  land  with  a 
>attery  on  it  near  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  a  part  of  Plum- 
tead  Marshes,  Kent,  was  called  Little 
'gypt,  or  New  Berber,  by  the  soldiers  when 
he  returned  stores  from  the  first  Egyptian 
xpedition  were  deposited  there. 

The    important    thing   to    know   in   these 
ases  is  when  the  name  was  first  bestowed, 
>r   first   appeared   in   print   or   on   a   map, 
Because  many  of  these  names  corresponding 
with    places    abroad,    such    as    this    Egypt, 
>r  Porto  Bello,  Havannah,  &c.,  can  be  ex- 
jlained    by   an    authentic    case  where    the 
name   of  Vigo  was  bestowed.     This  would 
not  apply  in  every  case,  such  as  Bunker's 
Hill.  A.  RHODES. 

Besides  three  Egypts  mentioned  in  Bar- 
jholomew's  '  Gazetteer,'  there  are  at  least 
three  localities  bearing  that  name  which 
are  personally  known  to  myself.  One  is  in 
;he  village  of  Haddenham,  Bucks,  and  con- 
sists of  a  large  walled-in  orchard  and  garden. 

Another  is  at  Alston,  Cumberland — a 
'arm-house  on  the  road  to  Brampton, 
marked  "  Eygpt  "  on  the  Ordnance  map. 

The  third  is  here,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Of  this  Mackenzie  in  his  history  of  the  town 
1827),  describing  the  road  to  North  Shields, 
writes  : — • 

"  During  the  seasons  of  scarcity,  about  the 
aeginning  of  this  [nineteenth]  century,  when  such 
'mmense  quantities  of  foreign  corn  were  imported, 
large  temporary  granaries  were  erected  on  both 
sides  of  this  'road.  These  the  people  termed 
'  Egypt,'  in  allusion  to  those  erected  by  Joseph  in 
that  ancient  country,  which  appellation  was  con- 
firmed by  the  proprietors." 

At  the  present  time  Egypt  Square  and  the 
"  Egypt  Cottage  Inn  "  preserve  the  nomen- 
clature on  the  spot  so  named. 

RICHARD  WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Half  a  mile  west  of  the  Castle  at  West 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  is  an  ivy-clad  mansion 
called  Egypt  House  ;  and  between  the 
two,  according  to  the  map  in  Jenkinson's 
'  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  is  Little  Egypt. 
The  name  Egypt  occurs  at  this  point  in  the 
small  map  of  the  island  in  William  Cooke's 
'  New  Picture  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  South- 
ampton, 1813.  Is  it  a  reminiscence  of  our 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt  in  1801  ? 
FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

There  is  a  locality  called  Egypt  in  the 
Morningside  district  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  also  Canaan 
and  Jordan  Lane.  C.  G.  CONDELL. 
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Egypt  occurs  also  near  Burnham  Beeches, 
Bucks.  R.  B. 

Upton. 

The  name  Egypt  will  be  found  on  the 
Ordnance  map  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Plymouth,  as  the  designation  of  a  place  about 
a  mile  west  of  Beer-Ferrers.  W.  S.  B.  H. 

1.  Egypt  is  the  name  of  a  seacoast  village 
and   post  office  in  Scituate,    Massachusetts, 
18  miles  south-east  of  Boston. 

2.  It    is    also    the  popular   name    of    the 
extreme  southern  part  of  Illinois,  tributary 
to  Cairo,  111. 

Further  details,  and  quotations,  will  be 
given  as  to  either  of  these,  upon  request. 

BOCKINGHAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  would  refer  MB.  CRAWFORD  to  my  note 
on  '  Egypt  as  a  European  Place-Name ' 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society, 
vol.  i.  pp.  52-4  (1888),  and  to  a  supple- 
mentary note  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Crofton 
in  the  New  Series  of  the  same  Journal, 
vol.  i.  p.  89  (1907).  In  several  cases — for 
there  are  many  instances — the  name  is 
associated  with  gypsies,  formerly  called 
"  Egyptians."  To  what  extent  this  is 
the  case  has  yet  to  be  shown. 

I  may  add  that  the  Journal  of  the  Gypsy 
Lore  Society  for  April,  1909,  will  contain 
an  article  by  myself  on  '  Egypt  as  a  British 
Place-Name.'  The  two  instances  furnished 
by  MB.  CBAWFOBD  are  new  to  me,  and  I 
shall  feel  indebted  to  him  and  to  any  other 
contributor  for  further  additions  to  my 
list.  DAVID  MAcRrrcniE. 

4,  Archibald  Place,  Edinburgh. 

[Several  other  correspondents  refer  to  examples 
mentioned  above.] 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
x.  309,  353,  413,  476).— If  G.  E.  Edmundson 
whoever  he  be,  published  in  The  Saturday 
Review  of  18  Jan.,  1908,  or  anywhere  else, 
the  poem  beginning 

Two  shall  be  born  the  whole  wide  world  apart 
as  his  own,  he  has  perpetrated  a  gross 
literary  forgery — only  less  so  than  would 
be  the  republication  of  one  of  Tennyson's 
well-known  lyrics  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
for  this  statement  I  assume  full  responsi- 
bility. The  poem  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Spalding  in  the  early  seventies,  was  widely 
copied  by  the  press,  and  has  been  almost  a 
classic  ever  since.  It  has  been  often  re- 
published  in  the  papers — as  by  me  in  one 
of  my  own  in  1894  ;  has  been  frequently 
included  in  anthologies,  as  Warner's  'Library 


of  the  World's  Best  Literature '  in  1897  ; 
and  has  formed  a  part  of  almost  every 
American  courtship  for  a  generation  where 
the  parties  have  come  from  distant  places 
and  cared  for  poetry  (where  again  I  can  cite 
personal  experience).  I  was  familiar  with 
it  as  early  as  1874,  and  know  the  author  and 
her  work.  It  was  included  in  her  '  Wings  of 
Icarus '  in  1892. 

If  Mr.  Edmundson  has  merely  worked 
the  first  line  (I  have  not  a  copy  of  The 
Saturday  Review  at  hand)  into  a  poem 
otherwise  different,  he  has  still  imposed 
upon  the  paper.  FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

De  Quincey's  quotations  (ante,  p.  49)  are 
both  from  Coleridge  : — 

1.  Blue  rejoicing  sky. — 'France:  an  Ode,'  1.  17. 

2.  Pass  like  night  from  land  to  land.—'  Ancient 
Mariner,'  1.  586. 

R.  A.  POTTS. 

[W.  B.  and  MK.  L.  R.  M.  STBACHAN  also  thanked 
for  replies.] 

"PSYCHOLOGICAL  MOMENT"  (10  S.  x. 
488  ;  xi.  13,  54). — I  think  that  this  phrase 
has  most  probably  come  to  us  from  France, 
where  it  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  in  con- 
stant use.  It  is  thus  defined  in  Hatzfeld 
and  Darmesteter's  '  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Langue  Fran?aise  '  :  "  Le  moment  psycho - 
logique,  le  moment  ou  1'ame  est  dans  1'attente 
de  quelque  chose  qui  doit  s'accomplir  " 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1832).  Critical  moment  is  defined 
as  "  moment  qui  decide  du  sort  de  quelqu'un. 
Le  moment  critique  est  venu  "  (vol.  i.  595). 
Littre  gives  "  moment  critique  "  as  meaning 
"  moment  difficile,  dangereux,  decisif."  He 
does  not  speak  at  all  of  "  moment  psycho- 
logique."  We  may  reasonably  infer  from 
this  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  dictionary, 
the  phrase  "moment  psychologique  "  was 
not  much  used. 

Mentalite    is    just    now    a    very    favourite 
word  in  France,  and  it,  too,  is  finding  its 
way    to    England,    though    still    generally 
printed,  I  fancy,  between  inverted  commas. 
M.  HAULTMONT. 

GOWER,  A  KENTISH  HAMLET  (10  S.  xi.r10). 
— It  is  most  likely  that  the  hamlet  obtained 
its  name  from  one  of  the  Kentish  Gowers. 
See  Macaulay's  edition  of  Gower's  works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  10,  where  he  shows  that  the  poet 
was  an  "  Esquier  de  Kent,"  and  that  there 
were  "  several  other  persons  of  the  name  of 
Gower  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  time 
in  connexion  with  the  county  of  Kent." 
There  were  also  "  well-known  Gowers  of 
Stitenham  in  Yorkshire  "  (p.  vii). 
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As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  itself,  I  do 
not  think  Bardsley  can  be  right  in  identifying 
Gower  with  the  common  word  gore,  merely 
on  the  strength  of  a  similarity  of  sound 
in  modern  pronunciation.  For  the  poet 
himself  made  the  name  dissyllabic  ;  in  one 
instance  it  is  Gower,  and  in  another  Gower. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  name  was  taken 
from  that  of  the  barony  of  Gower  in  Gla- 
morganshire ;  and,  if  so,  the  word  was 
rather  Celtic  than  English.  Spurrell  gives 
the  Welsh  spelling  as  Gwyr,  •with  a  circum- 
flex over  the  w.  This  word  is,  in  Welsh,  an 
adjective,  meaning  "  bent  "  ;  hence  crooked, 
sloping,  inclined,  and  the  like.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Breton  gwar,  or  goar,  "  bent," 
or  crooked,  which  is  monosyllabic  ;  cf. 
Breton  goarek,  a  bow.  The  Old  Irish  form 
is  fiar,  crooked ;  and  the  common  Celtic 
type  is  weiros,  bent,  twisted,  winding,  cog- 
nate with  E.  wire  and  the  Lat.  uirice, 
"  armlets  "  ;  from  the  root  WEI,  to  wind 
round,  whence  also  our  verb  to  wind. 

I  find  a  mention  of  the  barony  of  Gower 
in  Wales  in  '  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem,' 
i.  60,  in  1275-6.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Gower  is  another  form  of  gore,  O.E.  gara, 
&  triangular  piece  (of  land,  &c.).  H.  P.  L. 

In  the  parish  of  Eastry  is  a  small  farm 
{consisting  of  a  messuage  and  21  acres) 
called  Gore  (locally  pronounced  Gower) 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  belonged 
to  the  Ower  family  (Shaw's  '  Liber  Eastriae,' 
p.  67).  In  1799  this  farm,  forming  part 
of  the  Statenborough  estate,  came  into  the 
possession  of  William  Boys,  the  Sandwich 
historian,  through  his  wife  Jane  Fuller 
<Hasted's  '  History  of  Kent,'  vol.  iv.  p.  222). 

W.  J.  MERCER. 
Margate. 

Hasted' s  '  History  of  Kent,'  vol.  x.  p.  100, 
gives  Gore,  not  Gower.  Besides  Gore  hamlet, 
the  index  gives  Gore-end,  Gore  Farm,  and 
Gore  Street  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  at 
p.  308  states  that  there  are  memorials  in 
Birchington  Church  to  a  family  of  Gore. 

R.  J.  FYXMORE. 

I  do  not  know  the  hamlet  to  which  your 
•correspondent  refers.  The  following  may, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  better  authority, 
put  him  in  the  way  to  arrive  at  a  proximate 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  hamlet's  place- 
name.  Gower  comprises  a  fairly  large 
tract  of  country  in  Glamorganshire,  and  as 
this  Gower  is  Welsh,  it  seems  a  little  puzzling 
to  understand  the  origin  of  the  "  Gower  " 
in  Kent. 


The  earliest  form  of  the  Gower  I  refer  to 
is  Gwyr.  As  I  lived  many  years  in  Gower 
and  its  neighbourhood,  my  attention  was 
naturally  directed  to  the  nomenclature 
of  the  district.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  county,  when  speaking 
of  Gower,  make,  or  made,  use  of  the  term 
Obry-wyr,  pronounced  Obrowyer,  which 
really  means,  it  seems,  "  men  of  yonder 
land."  Some  of  the  mediaeval  writers 
used  Gohir,  Guihir,  and  Guohir,  which  I 
understand  to  be  the  Latinized  form  of 
the  Welsh  Gwyr.  Of  course  the  present 
Gower  is  the  English  form. 

IB.  the  Old  Testament  many  instances  of 
stones  being  set  up  to  mark  certain  happen- 
ings, &c.,  are  found,  and  there  is  a  theory 
that  Gower  takes  its  name,  in  a  similar 
manner,  from  the  many  stones  or  rude 
columns  yet  found  there.  A  pitched  stone 
of  considerable  size,  when  I  last  saw  it, 
was  lying  opposite  the  gate  of  Llanrhidian 
Church.  This  stone  had  been  removed 
from  its  original  position  upwards  of  sixty 
years  ago.  The  speculation  is  that  an 
ancient  people,  the  Cymry,  when  settling 
in  Gower,  finding  so  many  stone  pillars, 
called  the  district  Gwyr,  or,  as  is  stated, 
"  Meini  Gwyr "  (the  land  of  the  stone 
men).  Many  learned  archaeologists  assign 
these  stones  to  a  period  carrying  us  to 
prehistoric  times. 

Another  theory  with  regard  to  this  place- 
name  has  its  origin  in  the  Welsh  adjective 
givyrdd  (verdant)  ;  and  again  from  gwyr, 
with  the  circumflex  accent  over  w  and  y, 
meaning  crooked,  slanting,  or  bending, 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  peninsula. 
In  the  last,  it  is  generally  admitted,  may 
be  found,  as  in  many  other  places,  the 
origin  of  the  name,  from  the  configura- 
tion of  the  land. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Gower  I  have 
referred  to  is,  I  think,  found  in  Cunedda, 
A.D.  340-89.  In  '  Charters  granted  to 
Swansea,'  by  G.  Grant  Francis,  Esq.  (not 
published),  Appendix,  p.  125,  mention  is 
made  of  one  "  Padrig  ab  Mawon  of  Gwyr." 
In  440  ('  Liber  Llandavensis ')  it  is  recorded 
that  the  estates  of  Gower  were  given  to  the 
See  of  Llandaff  and  Bishop  Oudoceus 
between  440  and  460.  Elsewhere  I  find 
that  Merchgum,  on  his  daughter  becoming 
a  nun,  gave  to  the  bishop  the  churches  of 
Llandaff,  Bishopston,  and  Gowersland : 
"  Medios  terrae  cum  omni  dignitate  sua  et 
libertate  et  communione  tota  regionis  Guhiri 
in  campis  et  in  siluis." 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JOXAS. 
Thornton  Heath. 
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If  gioyr  be  a  Celtic  word  meaning 
"  crooked,"  as  stated  in  Sharpe's  '  Gazetteer,' 
this  hamlet  should  be  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
since  there  is  a  place  named  Gower  in  Wales, 
between  Swansea  Bay  and  Burry  River, 
with  a  broken  limestone  coast,  full  of  caves. 
But  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  Kentish  hamlet,  situated  as  it  is 
inland,  a  little  west  of  Eastry  and  south- 
west of  Sandwich.  Are  there,  however, 
any  physical  features  characterizing  the  place 
to  justify  this  interpretation  of  the  name  ? 
or  was  it  so  designated  after  the  name  of 
some  owner  ?  Gower  the  poet  and  Bishop 
Gower  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  the 
little  Glamorganshire  peninsula  so  named. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

ST.  ANTHONY  OF  VIENNE  (10  S.  xi.  47). — 
A  paragraph  in  a  Yorkshire  newspaper 
introduced  me  to  the  difficulty  which  has 
caused  CANON  AUSTEN  to  consult  '  N.  &  Q.' 
At  a  meeting  held  at  the  York  Blue  Coat 
School,  in  a  hall  which  belonged  of  old  to 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  he  stated  that  the 
patron  was  said  to  be  of  Vienne.  Anthony 
of  Egypt  he  knew,  and  Anthony  of  Padua  ; 
but  who  was  this  ?  I  conned  my  books 
for  a  space,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  never  was  "  no  sich  person  "  so  styled 
by  mortals.  How  the  ascription  originated 
I  cannot  tell,  but  I  incline  to  attribute  it  to 
the  enemy,  the  printer's  devil. 

That  cautious  antiquary  Mr.  Robert 
Davies,  F.S.A.,  has  indeed  left  record  in  a 
pamphlet,  '  The  History  of  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital '  (York,  1869),  pp.  6,  7,  that 

"although  '  The  Fraternity  or  Guild  of  Saint  Martin 
of  York'  was  the  designation  prescribed  by  the 
charter,  the  original  founders,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  forming  the  association  several  years 
before  it  was  incorporated,  had  from  the  first 
determined  that  St.  Anthony  of  Vienne  should  be 
their  patron  saint,  and  they  persisted  in  retaining 
the  name  of  the  guild  of  St.  Anthony,  notwith- 
standing the  directions  of  the  charter  and  of  a 
remarkable  proviso  with  which  it  concludes, 
prohibiting  the  new  fraternity  from  placing  or 
making  any  image  of  St.  Anthony  in  any  manner 
under  colour  of  the  guild,  which  should  be 
prejudiced  to  the  Master  and  House  of  St.  Anthony 
of  London  or  their  successors,  without  having  first 
obtained  the  consent  of  that  house  under  their 
seal." 

One  veryTgood  reason  for  regarding 
"  Vienne  as  a  misprint  is  that  nearly  at 
the  end  of  his  pamphlet  Mr.  Davies  says 
(pp.  30,  31)  .— 

"Every  person  is  acquainted  with  the  famous 
legend  of  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  the  patriarch  of 
monks,  and  the  founder  of  many  monasteries.  If 
his  temptations  were  numerous,  scarcely  less 
numerous  were  the  vicissitudes  of  the  hospital  in 


Peaseholme  [the  one  under  consideration]  of  which 
he  was  the  patron  saint." 

Drake  of  '  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  City  of  York  '  (p.  315)  asserts  that  the- 
gild  or  fraternity  connected  with  St. 
Anthony's  Hall  consisted  of  a  master  and 
eight  keepers,  who  were  commonly  called 
"  Tanton  Pigs."  This  again  connects  it 
with  the  abbot,  though  the  historian  goes 
on  lightly  to  remark  :  "  The  legendary  story 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  his  pig  is 
represented  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour's." 

In  such  wise  are  we  taught  !  I  think  it  is 
highly  probable  that  St.  Anthony  of  Vienne 
was  a  child  of  the  devil  to  whom  I  have 
referred.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

BLUE  COAT  SCHOOL  COSTUME  (10  S.  xi.  47)- 
— The  boys  at  Christ's  Hospital  are  attired 
in  a  sturdy  survival  of  the  costume  ordinarily 
worn  about  the  time  that  their  school  was 
founded  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  establishments  for  the  relief  of 
needy  parents  where  the  children's  dress 
marks  the  antiquity  of  the  charity's  inception. 
The  Blue  Coat  School  at  York,  which  I  have 
just  referred  to  in  my  endeavour  to  answer 
a  question  as  to  St.  Anthony  "  of  Vienne," 
furnishes  a  good  example.  It  was  set  going 
in  1705,  and  the  fortunate- lads  who  are  there 
wear,  with  many  modifications,  clothes  which 
I  should  say,  retain  reminiscences  of  the- 
age  of  Anne.  I  may  quote  with  advantage 
what  a  late  Master  of  the  School,  Mr. 
Edward  Robinson,  wrote  about  the  tailoring 
of  his  charges  in  1886  : — 

"  The  apparel  of  the  boys  was  blue  coats  faced 
with  yellow,  sad-coloured  waistcoats  and  leather 
breeches,  grey  stockings,  bands,  and  round  bonnets. 
Each  boy  was  to  have  every  year  one  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  breeches,  two  shirts,  two  pairs  of  stockings, 
three  bands,  and  a  bonnet.  All  these  were 
computed  to  cost  £1  6s.  per  annum.  The  leather 
breeches  cost  2a.  Qd.  a  pair.  Braces  were  apparently 
not  considered  necessary.  Leather  breeches 
insecurely  attached  by  leather  strings  at  the  knees 
would  be  neither  elegant  nor  comfortable.  That 
the  boys'  knees  suffered  we  may  be  sure.  The 
Committee  found  at  their  meeting  held  1717,  i.e., 
12  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  School,  that 
several  boys  were  'crampt'  and  lame  in  their 
knees.  The  leather  breeches,  however,  they  did 

not  blame This  apparel  was   maintained  until 

sixty  years  ago,  when  trousers  of  fustian  superseded 
the  leather  breeches." — '  The  York  Blue  Coat 
School :  its  Establishment,  Maintenance,  and 
Chronology.' 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

The  gown  of  the  earliest  Christ's  Hospital 
scholar  was  not  blue,  but  russet-coloured,  or 
of  a  reddish  brown.  It  was  while  the  young 
King  Edward  was  in  the  throes  of  death 
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that  the  foundation  by  him  of  the  new  school 
-was  laid  more  securely  by  the  citizens  of 
London  when  they  contrived  accommodation 
in  the  repaired  conventual  edifice  for  three 
hundred  and  forty  children,  all  wearing  a 
livery  of  russet  cotton.  Russet  clothes  are 
indicative  of  countrymen  in  Hall's  '  Satires,' 
1598,  and  in  the  notes  to  Singer's  edition  it 
is  said :  "  Russettings  are  clowns,  low 
people,  whose  clothes  were  of  a  russet 
colour  "  (Fairholt's  '  Costume,'  1846,  p.  593). 
The  humble  origin,  therefore,  of  the  Blue 
Coat  School,  as  a  purely  charitable  institution 
for  poor  fatherless  children  and  foundlings, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  children,  however, 
were  soon  clad  in  the  blue  costume  by 
which  they  have  ever  since  been  distinguished, 
the  first  dress,  as  indeed  the  present  also, 
somewhat  resembling  the  habit  of  the  ejected 
brotherhood  to  whose  possessions  they  had 
succeeded. 

It  consists  of  a  long  blue  coat,  reaching 
to  the  ankles,  and  girt  about  the  waist  with 
a  leathern  girdle ;  a  yellow  cassock  or 
petticoat  (still,  I  believe,  called  a  "  yellow  "), 
which  is  now  worn  under  the  coat  only 
during  the  winter,  though  it  was  originally 
a  necessary  appendage  throughout  the  year  ; 
and  stockings  of  yellow  worsted.  A  pair  of 
white  bands  about  the  neck  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  original  ruff  or  collar,  which 
was  then  a  part  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  all 
ranks  ;  and  the  black  cap,  upon  the  small- 
ness  of  which  the  boys  used  to  pride  them- 
selves as  a  peculiar  distinction  of  the  school, 
is  also  a  remnant  of  the  cap  of  larger  size 
worn  at  the  period  of  the  foundation.  It 
has  been  imagined  that  the  coat  was  the 
mantle,  and  -  the  "  yellow  "  the  sleeveless 
tunic  of  the  monastery  ;  the  leathern  girdle 
also  corresponding  with  the  hempen  cord 
of  the  friar  (see  '  A  History  of  the  Royal 
Foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital,'  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Trollope,  1834,  pp.  40-41  and 
50-51). 

Blue  coats  were  the  ordinary  livery  of 
serving-men  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth.  Thus  in 
Chettle's  '  Kind  Hart's  Dream,'  1592,  we  are 
told  :— 

"This  shifter,  forsooth,  carried  no  lesse  counte- 
nance than  a  gentleman's  abilitie,  with  his  two  men 
in  blew-coats,  that  served  for  shares,  not  wages.'' 

Blue  gowns  are  worn  as  a  sign  of  humility 
or  penance  in  the  Bridewell  scene  in  Dekker's 
'Honest  Whore,'  1630.  A  blue  coat  is  the 
dress  of  a  beadle  (Fairholt's  '  Costume,'  1846, 
p.  438  ;  see  also  Cunningham's  '  London,' 
-s.v.  l  Christ's  Hospital '). 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 


Leigh  Hunt,  an  old  scholar  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  associates  the  quaint  costume  of 
the  Blue  Coat  boys  with  the 
"  ordinary  dress  of  children  in  humble  life  during 
the  reign  of  the  Tudors.  We  used  to  flatter  our- 
selves that  it  was  taken  from  the  monks." 

The  former  theory  is  quite  probable,  since 
the  school  was  founded  by  Edward  VT.  for 
the  orphans  and  poor  children  of  London 
city.  With  regard  to  the  latter  theory, 
there  are  many  striking  points  of  similarity 
in  dress,  and  this  notion  possibly  arose  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  origin,  and  became 
conjecturally  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
the  school  was  raised  (shortly  after  the 
Dissolution)  upon  the  confiscated  priory  of 
the  Grey  Friars. 

For  further  information  on  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  ancient  customs  of  the  foundation 
the  Rev.  E.  H.  Pearce's  '  Annals  of  Christ's 
Hospital '  will  be  found  accurate  and 
serviceable.  OLD  BLUE. 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from 
the  '  History  of  Christ's  Hospital '  (5th  ed., 
London,  1830),  of  which  a  portion  was 
written  by  Charles  Lamb  : — 

"  The  dress  of  the  boys  first  admitted  was  a  sort 
of  russet,  but  this  was  soon  changed  for  the  dress 
they  now  wear,  which  is  at  present  the  most  com- 
plete representation  of  the  monkish  habit  in  exist- 
ence. What  is  now  called  the  coat  was  the  ancient 
tunic,  and  the  petticoat  (or  yellow,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically termed)  was  the  sleeveless  or  under  tunic  of 
the  monastery.  The  girdle  round  the  waist  was 
also  an  appendage  of  the  monkish  habit,  but  the 
breeches  are  a  subsequent  addition.  To  this  is  to 
be  added  the  small  round  cap,  an  appendage  that 
touches  the  delicate  nerves  of  those  who  would  in- 
troduce effeminate  habits  into  the  school,  while  it 
has  never  been  known  to  injure  those  who  have  for 
years  either  worn  it  or  carried  it  in  their  hands.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  day  is  far  distant  when  the 
Governors  shall  find  nothing  better  to  deliberate 
upon  than  what  innovation  they  are  to  make  in  a 
dress  that  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries  and  be- 
come venerable  from  its  antiquity." 

A.  H.  ARKLE. 
[MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEYalso  thanked  for  reply.] 

'FOLKESTONE  FIERY  SERPENT'  (10  S.  x. 
508  ;  xi.  72). — There  were  several  editions  of 
this  skit.  In  the  Kentish  collection  in  the 
Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth  is  a 
copy  of  the  fifth.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  one 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  O.  Howell,  editor 
of  '  The  Kentish  Note-book  '  ;  and  in  the 
first  volume  of  that  work,  pp.  249-60,  is 
another  varying  version  from  a  manuscript 
which  COL.  FYNMORE  knows.  I  believe 
it  was  a  skit  against  the  introduction  of 
railways — opposition  which  was  very  active 
in  all  parts  at  their  first  development.  This 
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is  borne  out  by  the  woodcut  on  the  title- 
page  or  cover  of  Mr.  Howell's  copy,  where  the 
serpent  is  in  the  form  of  a  railway  train,  the 
engine  forming  a  terrible  head  to  the  monster, 
and  at  p.  19  of  the  Lambert  copy  is  a  tail- 
piece of  a  train  and  engine.  Furthermore, 
in  the  copy  in  '  The  Kentish  Note-Book  ' 
an  expression  in  the  letter  to  the  Mayor  of 
Dover  bears  this  out : — 

For  heere  is  coom'd  a  Sarpent  fearse, 
That  spats  out  flames  and  sinders, 

And  if  whee  can-knot  barn  him  up, 
He  will  barn  us  too  [sic]  tinder. 

The  local  guides  to  Folkestone  do  not  help, 
nor  the  South-Eastern  Railway  guides, 
because  when  the  foolish  opposition  had 
been  conquered  it  was  advisable  for  both 
parties  to  bury  the  hatchet.  No  doubt,  on 
its  first  publication,  the  allusions  were  all 
well  understood  in  the  locality.  I  have 
many  anecdotes  about  the  opposition  to 
the  line  in  other  parts,  though  not  to  Folke- 
stone ;  but  I  think  this  is  the  foundation 
for  the  skit.  A.  RHODES. 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION  (10  S.  xi.  8). — The 
following  paragraph,  taken  from  a  Liverpool 
newspaper  dated  January,  1790,  seems  to  be 
a  very  circumstantial  account  of  a  flying 
machine  almost  equal  to  anything  yet  pro- 
duced, and,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
MR.  SIMONSON'S  engraving,  appears  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  our  forefathers  were  much 
more  advanced  in  the  art  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion than  we  have  hitherto  given  them 
credit  for.  The  extract  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  near  Wooller  in 
Northumberland,  where  the  trial  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  : — 

"  Some  time  back,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Assgill,  at 
Byle  Common,  near  Wooler,  conceived  it  might  be 
possible  to  conduct  the  air  balloon  in  any  direction, 
but  the  possibility  of  doing  it  by  means  of  sails  he 
some  time  since  gave  up  ;  he  next  attempted  to  do 
it  by  means  of  wings  ;  this  method  also  failed.  He 
then,  by  conceiving  the  air  as  a  fluid,  and  remarking 
the  method  of  fish  swimming  against  a  current  of 
water,  which  he  obtained  for  that  purpose,  has  now 
constructed  one  exactly  in  form  of  a  fish,  in  which 
I  yesterday  saw  him  ascend,  himself  being  situated 
in  the  centre  of  gravity :  his  internal  machinery, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  wings  and  sails  and  like- 
wise [sic]  of  removing  himself,  to  give  different  atti- 
tudes to  the  fish,  are  by  me  considered  as  the  most 
ingenious  piece  of  machinery  I  ever  saw ;  when  I 
arrived  it  was  just  filled  with  gas,  and  the  day  being 
quite  calm,  he  soon  situated  himself,  and  everything 
being  immediately  adjusted,  he  rose  easily  ;  but  to 
see  the  enormous  monster  stretch  along  the  air, 
lash  his  tail,  skim  in  different  directions,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  nature,  was  truly  admirable,  and 
1  think  will  be  considered  as  the  finest  exhibition 
in  the  world.  After  floating  near  half  an  hour,  and 
displaying  his  power  of  managing  it  at  will,  in 


which  time  he  never  rose  more  than  150  yards  high, 
oft  skimming  just  the  surface,  he  found  some- 
derangements  in  the  machine,  and  stopped  exactly 
in  the  place  from  whence  he  ascended. 

A.  H.  ARKLE. 
Elmhurst,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 

MRS.  OLIPHANT'S  '  NEIGHBOURS  ON  THE 
GREEN'  (10  S.  xi.  27). — There  was  resident 
on  Englefield  Green  a  very  eccentric,  slightly 
masculine  spinster  called  Miss  Gertrude 
Seymour.  She  died  circa  1890,  and  might 
well  have  served  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
book.  G.  W.  E.  R. 

SEAQUAKE  AND  EARTHQUAKE  (10  S.  xi. 
44). — The  word  maremoto  is  given  in  the 
Italian  dictionary  '  II  Nuovissimo  Melzi,' 
and  there  defined  as  "  moto  impetuoso  del 
mare  causato  dal  terremoto." 

F.  HOWARD  COLLINS. 

"COMETHER"  (10  S.  x.  469;  xi.  33).— 
"  Comether  "  as  a  verb  is  quite  common  in 
the  north-east  of  Scotland.  I  have  often 
heard  a  farm  labourer,  sitting  on  the  left 
side  of  his  cart,  say  to  his  horse,  when  he- 
wished  it  to  turn  to  the  left,  "  Comether." 
From  such  a  use  of  the  verb,  the  meaning  of 
the  substantive  readily  follows.  In  Scots 
dialect  many  of  the  nouns  have  the  same 
form  as  the  verbs  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. ALEX.  WARRACK. 

*'  IT  IS   THE   MASS   THAT  MATTERS  "    (10   S. 

x.  470). — I  think  that  M.  N.  probably  refers 
to  the  story  which  is  commonly  told  to 
explain  the  curious  sign  of  a  public-house 
opposite  the  entrance  to  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery,  and  known  as  "  The  Case  is 
Altered." 

The  story  is  as  follows.  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  an 
indictable  offence  to  practise  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  Edmund  Plowden, 
an  eminent  common  lawyer,  who  was  of  this 
persuasion,  fell  into  a  trap  which  had  been 
laid  for  him  by  his  enemies,  by  attending  a 
disused  chapel  where  a  sham  priest  officiated 
at  the  Mass.  In  his  defence  Plowden 
commenced  by  denying  that  he  had  ever 
been  near  the  place,  but,  eliciting  in  cross- 
examination  that  the  priest  was  a  layman  in 
disguise,  he  turned  to  the  jury  and  exclaimed,. 
"  Why,  then,  gentlemen,  the  case  is  altered  : 
no  priest,  no  Mass."  This  witty  plea,  which 
procured  him  his  release,  subsequently 
became  a  popular  catch-phrase.  Plowden' s 
bust  still  adorns  the  Middle  Temple  Hall. 
ALAN  STEWART. 
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Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  used  this  phrase, 
not  as  a  quotation,  in  an  article  on  the 
Reformation  in  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
about  ten  years  ago.  G.  W.  E.  R. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &a 

The  Maid  of  France :  being  the  Story  of  the  Life 

and  Death  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

(Longmans  <fc  Co.) 

WE  have  read  many  of  the  books,  wise  and  foolish, 
relating  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Lang's  study  of  her 
wonderful  life  is  by  far  the  most  thorough  which 
vre  have  encountered.  He  seems  neither  to  have 
missed  nor  to  have  slurred  over  anything  of  the 
slightest  importance  in  her  marvellous  career ;  and 
in  every  instance  where  her  heroism  had  to  be 
depicted  has  written  as  aii  historian,  not  as  a 
partisan.  French  literature  abounds  with  contro- 
versial matter  regarding  the  Maid,  but  in  recent 
days  almost  everything  produced  in  this  country  or 
America  has  been  highly  favourable  to  her  character, 
though  we  need  not  say  that  there  have  been  wide 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  visions  which  formed 
so  important  a  part  in  that  strange  life,  owing  to 
the  differing  psychological  standpoints  of  those  who 
have  studied  her  career. 

"  The  author  evidently  holds  that  she  did  in 
very  truth  hear  the  angelic  and  saintly  voices  by 
which  she  undoubtedly  believed  herself  to  have 
been  inspired,  and  that  they  were  objective  pheno- 
mena, but  would  have  been  of  little  avail  in  the 
service  of  her  country,  had  she  not  displayed  also 
"dauntless  courage  and  gift  of  encouragement; 
her  sweetness  of  soul ;  and  her  marvellous  and 
victorious  tenacity  of  will." 

The  evidence  as  to  her  loyalty  to  her  country  and 
her  king  is  so  overwhelming  that  it  cannot  be 
questioned  by  any  one.  nor  can  the  evidence  be 
resisted  as  to  her  wonderful  ability  in  leading  the 
forces  under  her  command  ;  her  series  of  victories, 
several  of  which  were  won  in  the  most  unlikely 
circumstances,  is  attested  not  only  from  the  vic- 
torious side,  but  by  the  defeated  also. 

Jeanne  knew  from  the  first  that  her  career  would 
be  but  short — that,  indeed,  when  she  had  fulfilled 
her  promise  and  by  a  series  of  astounding  victories 
opened  the  way  for  the  King  to  be  crowned  at 
Reims,  her  task  would  be  nearly  over.  Her  voices 
spoke  to  her  no  more  of  victory.  They  were  not 
silent,  but  dwelt  on  her  capture,  and  it  may  be 
death.  She  was  to  become  a  prisoner  ere  Mid- 
summer Day,  but  they  did  not  tell  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  must  have  realized  that  there  would 
be  long  captivity  ere  the  end  came,  and  what  the 
end  would  be  there  can  be  little  doubt  was  ever 
present  to  her. 

She  was  captured  by  the  Burgundians  at 
Compiegne,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Jean 
de  Luxembourg  sold  her  to  the  English,  or,  as  we 
should  rather  say,  to  the  English  party  in  Paris, 
for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  the  capital,  as 
elsewhere,  there  were  many  who  retained  their 
loyalty  to  their  native  king.  Thence  she  was  sent 
to  Rouen,  where  she  suffered  the  misery  of 
an  imprisonment  among  a  set  of  ruffians  such  as  is 
heartrending  to  contemplate.  This  indignity  lasted 


until  her  trial  for  witchcraft  was  over,  andprobably 
to  the  very  morning  when  she  was  burnt.  On  the 
day  of  her  death  she  was  permitted  to  receive 
the  Sacrament,  which  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  act  of  sacrilege,  had  her  judges  believed 
her  to  have  been  a  witch.  They  professed  to 
do  so  by  the  placard  they  caused  to  be  posted  near 
the  place  of  torture,  on  which  were  sixteen  terms 
of  reproach,  every  one  of  which,  as  Mr.  Lang 
says,  was  "the  blackest  of  lies."  On  her  head 
was  placed  a  cap  shaped  something  like  a 
mitre,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Heretic,  Relapsed, 
Apostate,  Idolater."  She  asked  for  a  cross  to  gaze 
upon  during  her  agony,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  an  Englishman  who  was  in  the  crowd 
gratified  her  last  request.  Afterwards  the  cross 
from  the  neighbouring  church,  or,  as  we  may  pre- 
sume, the  processional  crucifix,  was  held  before 
her,  that  her  dying  eyes  might  rest  upon  it. 

Several  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  English- 
nobles  were  at  Rouen  at  the  time.  If  they  had" 
been  willing,  they  could,  no  doubt,  have  saved  herr 
even  at  the  last,  but  the  bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  the  magnates  of  the- 
University  of  Paris,  were  possibly  still  more  to- 
blame  than  our  own  countrymen. 

Select  Poems  of  William  Barnes.  Chosen  and 
edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Glossarial  Notes,  by 
Thomas  Hardy.  (Frowde.) 

MR.  HARDY  has  chosen  for  this  volume  "  the 
greater  part  of  that  which  is  of  the  highest  value  "" 
in  the  poetry  of  Barnes,  the  portrait  of  whom  as  a 
dignified  old  man  faces  the  title-page.  The  book  is- 
one  of  much  charm  for  those  who  relish  the  sim- 
plicity and  artfulness  of  country  dialect,  and  Mr. 
Hardy's  Preface  is  brilliantly  written,  showing 
powers  of  criticism  and  derision  which  will  not  be 
strange  to  those  who  know  his  work  well.  He 
explains  that  Barnes,  "primarily  spontaneous,"  was= 
"  academic  closely  after,"  and  by  no  means  an 
uncouth  bard  gettin?  his  effects  by  happy  chance. 
On  the  contrary,  "his  ingenious  internal  rhymes, 
his  subtle  juxtaposition  of  kindred  lippings  and 
vowel-sounds,  show  a  fastidiousness  in  word-selec- 
tion that  is  surprising  in  verse  which  professes  to- 
represent  the  habitual  modes  of  life  among  the 
western  peasantry." 

To  the  same  series  as  the  selection  from  Barnes 
belongs  Echoes  from  the  Oxford  Magazine :  being- 
Reprints  of  Seven  Fear*,  also  published  by  Mr. 
Frowde.  The  text  is  printed  from  the  second" 
edition  (1890),  and  it  maintains  an  admirable  level 
of  wit  and  point.  The  best  of  the  pieces  have  been 
known  to  us  for  many  years,  and  to  renew  aquaint- 
ance  with  them  is  very  pleasant.  Mr.  Arthur 
Sidgwick's  Greek  pieces  are  the  best  specimens  we 
know  of  a  playing  with  scholarship  which  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  pedantry.  "A.  G."  (Mr.  Godley 
of  Magdalen)  must  always  rank  high  among  comie 
versifiers ;  and  we  can  almost  find  it  in  our  heart 
to  regret  that  the  serious  muse  now  claims  the 
"R.  L.  B."  who  wrote  in  'The  Garden  of  Criti- 
cism '  lines  like  these  :— 

From  too  much  love  of  Browning, 
From  Tennyson  she  rose. 

And  sense  in  music  drowning, 
In  sound  she  seeks  repose. 

Yet  joys  sometimes  to  know  it, 

A  nd  is  not  slow  to  show  it, 

That  even  the  heavenliest  poet 
Sinks  somewhere  safe  to  prose. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — JANUARY. 

MR.  B.  H.  BLACKWELL'S  Oxford  Catalogue 
CXXXI.  contains  Baddeley  and  Gordon's  '  Rome 
and  its  Story,'  large  paper,  4to,  21.  12s.  6d.  ; 
Boutell's  '  Monumental  Brasses,'  11.  8s.  ;  Fer- 
gusson's  '  Architecture,'  SI.  15s.  ;  '  Galerie  de 
Florence  et  du  Palais  Pitti,'  4  vols.,  folio,  1789, 
31.  la.  6d.  ;  and  '  Hogarth,'  by  Austin  Dobson, 
imperial  4to,  61.  6s.  Under  Classical  are  various 
editions  ;  and  under  Borrow  is  the  first  edition 
of  '  Lavengro,'  11.  15s.  A  beautiful  copy  of 
Horse,  fifteenth  century,  is  121.  There  are 
some  choice  exhibition  bindings 

Mr.  Henry  Davey's  Catalogue  14  contains 
works  under  Africa,  America,  Ireland,  and  Kent. 
London  items  include  an  extra-illustrated  copy 
of  Bayley's  '  Tower  of  London,'  1830,  21.  10s.  ; 
Mayhew's  '  London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor,'  5  vols.,  11.  Is.  ;  and  Nelson's  '  St.  Mary's, 
Islington,'  1811,  11.  12s.  6d. 

Messrs.  S.  Drayton  &  Sons'  Exeter  Catalogue  200 
is  devoted  to  Theology.  There  are  works  under 
Liddon,  Neale,  and  Pusey.  Among  dictionaries 
are  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  3  vols., 
10s.  Od.,  and  Smith  and  Cheetham's  '  Christian 
Antiquities,'  2  vols.,  11.  11s.  6d.  Spence's 
'  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought,'  20,000  extracts 
from  great  writers,  6  vols.,  is  to  be  had  for  a 
guinea. 

Messrs.  Henry  March  Gilbert  &  Son  send  from 
Winchester  Catalogues  31  and  32.  The  first, 
a  Short  List,  contains  Alpine  books,  also  works 
on  angling.  Hampshire  books  include  the  Hamp- 
shire Record  Society's  publications,  12  vols., 
1889-99,  ±1.  18s.  6d.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  sporting  books.  List  32  contains  works  under 
London,  Ireland,  and  Early  Printing.  Under 
the  Stuarts  is  Foster's  '  Personal  History,'  illus- 
trated with  beautiful  photogravures,  11.  Is.  ; 
and  under  Dante  the  illustrated  edition  by  Dore\ 

Mr.  George  Gregory  of  Bath  has  an  interesting 
and  very  varied  collection  in  his  Catalogue  186—7. 
A'Beckett's  '  Comic  History  of  England,'  in  the 
original  20  parts,  green  wrappers,  with  all  the 
advertisements,  is  81.  8s.  ;  a  set  of  The  Ancestor, 
11.  16s.  ;  the  Foulis  Press  edition  of  Pope,  3  vols., 
folio,  1785,  51.  5s.  ;  and  Doyle's  '  Political 
Sketches,'  Vols.  I.-IX.,  with  keys,  9  vols.  folio 
and  3  vols.  8vo,  1829-48,  61.  A  note  gives  the 
origin  of  the  signature  H.  B.,  which  we  reproduce 
as  it  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers.  The 
letters  are  simply  the  junction  of  two  I's  and  two 
D's,  one  above  the  other,  thus  converting  the 
double  initials  into  H.  B.  A  choice  set  of  the 
'  Galerie  du  Mus6e  Napoleon,'  1804-15,  is  21Z.  ; 
and  La  Fontaine,  6  vols.,  old  tree  calf,  1786, 
81.  8s.  There  is  a  special  copy  of  Roberts's 
•*  Holy  Land,'  each  of  the  125  magnificent  plates 
being  coloured  by  hand,  6  vols.,  in  a  specially 
made  Chippendale  rosewood  case,  501.  There  is 
a  long  list  under  Bibliotheca  Bathoniensis. 

Mr.  C.  Hutchins  of  Hanwell  has  in  his  new 
Catalogue  a  fine  copy  of  Girodet's  edition  of 
Anacreon,  1825,  11.  5s.  ;  Bridgeus's  '  Furniture 
with  Candelabra '  and  '  Interior  Decorations,' 
4to,  Pickering,  1838,  rare,  21.  10s.  ;  and  Le 
Pautre's  '  Orn^mens  de  Panneaux  pour  1'enrichisse- 
ment  des  Lambris  de  Chambres  et  Galeries,' 
Paris,  1659,  brilliant  impressions,  51.  5s.  Among 


editions  of  the  classics  are  a  number  of  Coray's. 
Mr.  Hutchins  offers  the  unique  collection  of  Coray's 
editions  en  bloc,  58  vols.,  for  14?.  Thore  is  an 
exceptional  copy  of  '  The  Greville  Memoirs,' 
original  editions.  8  vols.  in  7,  new  half-calf, 
with  the  original  cloth  sides  bound  in,  61.  10s. 
Under  Bindings  are  many  choice  specimens, 
Dutch,  German,  French,  and  English.  Among 
the  last  is  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with 
the  Psalms,  Oxford,  1706,  with  portrait  of 
Queen  Anne  and  plates,  bound  in  smooth 
black  morocco  with  silver  clasps,  6Z.  6s.  A  book 
of  miscellaneous  poems  published  by  Ralph, 
London,  1729,  12mo,  dark  red  morocco,  with  an 
elaborate  central  ornament  by  Mcarn,  is  also 
61.  6s. 

Messrs.  James  Rimell  &  Son  send  another  of 
their  interesting  Catalogues  of  Engraved  British 
Portraits,  No.  214.  A  fine  mezzotint  of  General 
Abercromby,  1801,  is  31.  3s.  ;  Addison,  37.  10s.  ; 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  15s.  ;  Mrs.  Barbauld,  10s.  60!.  ; 
William  Beckford,  12s.  6d.  ;  Bartolozzi,  1L  5s.  ; 
Bewick,  10s.  6d.  ;  Bloomfield,  the  poet,  30s.  ; 
Boswell,  after  Reynolds,  81.  ;  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  21.  10s.  ;  Scott,  by  Walker  after  Raeburn, 
121.  12s.  ;  Shakespeare,  from  the  Chandos  por- 
trait, 31.  3s.  ',  and  Sheridan,  after  Reynolds, 
51.  15s.  Qd.  Royalty  ranges  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1559,  31.  15s.  ;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Charles  I.  down  to  George  III.  Connected  with  the 
drama  are  Mrs.  Abington  as  Roxalana,  61.  6s.  ; 
Barry  as  Macbeth,  31.  3s.  ;  Betty,  aged  13,  The 
Young  Roscius,  31.  3s  ;  Nell  Gwyn,  Ben  Jonson, 
Mrs.  Jordan,  Charles  Mathews,  and  many  others. 


RICHARD  HEMMING.— There  died  at  Manchester 
on  Sunday,  the  10th  inst.,  one  of  the  oldest  con- 
tributors to  'N.  &  Q.' — Richard  Hemming,  Archivist 
to  the  Manchester  Corporation.  His  interesting 
communications  will  be  much  missed.  T.  C.  H. 


jlotittz  to  ®0msp0ntont5. 

We  must  coll  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

CORRIGENDUM. — Ante,  p.  46,  col.  1,  1.  6  from  foot, 
for  xvii.  read  vii. 

TOM  JONES  ("The  Name  Piccadilly"). — Seethe 
references  given  at  10  S.  viii.  89. 
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the  Week,  Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Books,  <fcc. 

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  a  Gratis  Advertisement  in 
the  Books  Wanted  Columns. 

Sent  for  52  weeks,  post  free,  for  10s.  6d.  home  and 
13s.  6d.  foreign  Subscription. 

Specimen  copy  free  on  application  to  all  mentioning 
'  Notes  and  Queries.' 


Price  TWOPENCE  WEEKLY. 


AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  USED  BY  BRITISH  SUBJECTS. 


NOW  READY. 

rp  H  E         NATIONAL         FLAG, 
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THE    UNION    JACK. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  FOR  JUNE  30,  1900, 

Price  4d. ;    by  post  4Jrf. 
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With  Coloured  Illustration  according  to  scale. 
JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS, 
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for  sticking  in  Scraps,  joining  Papers,  &c.  3d.,  6d.  and  Is.  with 
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CATALOGUE  No.  169,  just  ready,  contains  Books  from 
the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  LORD  AMHERST  OF 
HACKNEY,  and  a  Selection  of  Books  and  Manuscripts  in 
most  Classes  of  Literature. 

A  Large  Stock  of  Books,  including  First  Editions  of  English 
Authors,  always  on  sale. 

Inquires  solicited. 

Catalogues,  issued  -monthly,  mil  be  sent  to  any  address  gratis 
on  application. 


CATALOGUE 

OF  A 

UNIQUE  COLLECTION  OF 

ARTISTIC    AND    HISTORICAL 

BINDINGS, 
CLASSICS,  ART,  AND  RARE  BOOKS. 

28  Pages.  Gratis. 

C.  HUTCHINS, 

44,  SEWARD  ROAD,  HANWELL,  W. 


BOOKS  AT  ONE-THIRD  COST. 

Thousands  of  the  Best  Books 

at  from  25  to  80  per  cent  below  the  original  prices. 
The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of 

Second-hand  and  New  Remainder  Books 

in  the  World. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  JANUARY  CATALOGUE. 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON, 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT, 

186,  Strand,    London,  W.C. 


NOW   READY. 

Catalogue  No.  133.    RARE  OLD  MAPS. 

»0.  134.    SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

INCLUDING  MANY  SCARCE  ITEMS 
AND  COMPRISING  RECENT  PURCHASES. 

Gratis  and  post  free  on  application  to 

MYERS     &     CO., 

59,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,  W.C. 

Telephone :  4957  HOLBORN. 
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FRANCIS      EDWARDS, 

BOOKSELLER, 

83,    HIGH    STREET,   MARYLEBONE,    LONDON,   W. 

BOOKS     FOR    THE     LjBRARY. 

Complete  Sets  of  FIELDING,  SMOLLETT,  JANE  AUSTEN,  DICKENS, 
THACKERAY,  GEORGE  MEREDITH,  and  other  great  Writers.  Gloth, 
half-calf,  and  half-morocco.  Lists  can  be  sent. 


CATALOGUE  OF 

BRITISH   MUSEUM   PUBLICATIONS 

—many   of   which    are   out    of   print  and    scarce — relating    to 

ANCIENT      MARBLES,       AUTOGRAPHS,  BOOKPLATES,       CHARTERS, 

EGYPTIAN    ANTIQUITIES,    MANUSCRIPTS,  PRINTS     and     DRAWINGS, 

SEALS,  &c.     8  pages.  [Just  ready. 


ANNOTATED   CATALOGUE  OF 

OLD    ENGLISH    LITERATURE, 

EARLY      PRINTED      BOOKS, 

ILLUMINATED    MANUSCRIPTS, 

OLD    GARDEN    BOOKS,    HERBALS, 
OLD    PLAYS,     &C. 

PART       I.  ^SOP  to  FLORIO.  \Ready. 

PART     II.  FORD  to  MILTON.  [Ready. 

PART    III.  MILTON  to  WALTON,  including  Rare  Folio  Editions 
of  Shakespeare.  [Immediately. 

LIBRARIES      PURCHASED. 

Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  O.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  I,ane,  B.C.  ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C.—  Saturday.  January  30,  1909. 
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LITEEAEY     MEN,     GENERAL     READERS,     ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  ol" — CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 
._  _       .~  .„  C  PKICE  FOURPENCE. 

No.  267.  [555.]     SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1909.    {*S?K^25gS& 

V.     Yearly  Subscription,  20s.  6d.  post  free. 

incssrs.  SotDcran's  Secondhand  Catalogues. 

NO.      689      (JUST     PUBLISHED) 

INCLUDES  COLLECTIONS  OX 

BOTANY  AND  GARDENING, 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN,  AND  ORNITHOLOGY. 

The  folknring  recent  Numbers  may  still  be  had  : — 

No.  671.    BIBLIOTHECA  PRETIOSA :  an  unusually  choice  Collection  of  Books 

and  Manuscripts.    With  26  Full-Page  Illustrations.    Price  2s.  post  free. 

Though  most  of  the  books  in  this  Catalogue  are  now  sold,  the  full  bibliographical  descriptions  and  historical  notes 
give  it  some  permanent  interest  as  regards  English  Literature  and  Church  History,  especially  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 
No.  675.     NATURAL  HISTORY.     Only  a  few  copies  left. 

„    666,  672,  676,  and  682.     BIBLIOTHECA   CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA,    Parts  I.— IV. 

Only  a  few  copies  left. 

„  677.  ARCHITECTURE  AND  BRITISH  AND  IRISH  TOPOGRAPHY. 

,,  678.  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE.    Much  of  it  in  handsome  Bindings. 

,,  683.  NAPOLEONICA  AND  AUTOGRAPHS.     With  many  Illustrations. 

„  686.  THEOLOGY,   ANGLICAN,    ROMAN,   AND   PROTESTANT;    English  and 

Foreign. 
.    687.     CLASSICAL  LITERATURE,  PHILOLOGY,  AND  ARCHEOLOGY. 

„    688.     LITERATURE  AND  ART.     Including  a  Library  of  the  late  Mr.  JUSTICE  DAY,  (2143  lots) 
"  We  recommend  the  historical  inquirer  to  keep  every  book-catalogue  which  he  gets."— PROF.  DE  MORGAN. 


BOOK-SEEKING    AND     REPORTING. 

MESSRS.  SOTHERAN  possess  exceptional  facilities  for  finding  Books  not  in  Stock,  both  English 
and  Foreign.  They  offer  a  skilled  Staff  who  can  help  in  identifying  the  Book  wanted,  and  an 
effective  system  of  advertising  to  the  Trade  at  Home  and  on  the  Continent,  without  any  charge 
to  their  Customers ;  and  will  always  be  glad  to  hear  of  Invenienda,  however  unimportant  or  small. 

LIBRARIES     AND     BOOKS     BOUGHT, 

ALSO  ENGRAVINGS,  MANUSCRIPTS,  AND  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS, 
VALUED  FOR  PROBATE,  OR  ARRANGED  AND  CATALOGUED. 

140,   STRAND,  W.C.  (near  Waterloo  Bridge);    Telephone : CENTRAL isu. 

37,  PICCADILLY,  W.  (opposite  St.  James's  Church).      Telephone :  MATFAIR  3601. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Codes:  UNICODE,  and  A.B.C.,  Fifth  Edition. 
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Large  8vo,  half -morocco,  7«.  6d.  nee. 

PASSING  ENGLISH  OF   THE 
VICTORIAN  ERA. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  HETERODOX  ENGLISH, 

SLANG,  AND  PHRASE. 

By  J.  BEDDING  WARE. 

Forming   a   Supplement    to    FARMER'S    SLANG    DIC- 
TIONARY (1  vol.  7s.  6d.  net),  and  the  latest  Volume  of 

Routledge's  Standard  Reference  Library. 

Large  8vo,  half-red  morocco  gilt. 
Shakespeare  Word-Book.    By  JOHN  FOSTER,  M.A. 

Prof.  E.  DOWDEN  writes:— "One  of  the  special  distinctions  of  the 
book  lies  in  its  tracings  of  the  ramifications  of  meaning,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  delightful  training  of  the  mind  in  following  its  guidance 
here  But,  apart  from  this,  as  a  mere  swift  aid  in  getting  past 
difficulties  in  reading  Shakespeare,  it  will  be  most  useful,  and  all  the 
more  useful  because  of  its  condensation." 
Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Colloquial  English.  By 

J.  S.  FARMER  and  the  late  W.  E.  HENLEY.    Abridged 

from  the  Seven-Volume  Work.    542  pp. 
Dictionary    of   Archaic    and    Provincial    "Words, 

Obsolete  Phrases,  &c.   By  J.  O.  HALLIWELL.  998  pp. 
Glossary  of  Phrases,"Words,  Names,  and  Allusions. 

By  Archdeacon  NARES.     Edited  by  J.  O.  HALLIWELL 

and  T.  WRIGHT.    992  pp. 
English  Quotations.    By  ROBINSON  SMITH. 
The   Rosicrucians.    By  HARGRAVE  JENNINGS.     With 

300  Illustrations  and  12  Plates. 


Parts  II.-III.  of  the  REVISED  VOL.  I.  of  FARMER 
and  HENLEY'S  'SLANG  AND  ITS  ANALOGUES' 
fa  now  ready  for  Subscribers,  Ws.  net.  The  RE  VISED 
VOL.  I.  (Complete),  80s.  net. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  LTD.,  London. 
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PEDIGREES. —  MR.  LEO  CULLETON 
(Member  of  English  and  Foreign  Anti- 
quarian Societies)  makes  researches  among 
all  classes  of  Public  Records,  and  fin  nishes 
Copies,  Abstracts,  or  Translations  of  Docu- 
ments for  purposes  of  Family  History. 
Pamphlet  post  free. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  —Informa- 
tion upon  all  matters  connected  with 
Heraldry,  English  and  Continental. 

HERALDIC  PAINTING  AND  EN- 
GRAVING, with  special  attention  to 
accuracy  of  detail  and  vtistic  treatment. 


LEO  CULLETON, 
82,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


Publishers  and  Holders  of  the  Stock  of 

OSCAR  "WILDE.     A  Study  by  STUART  MASON. 

3s.  6d 
PRIEST  AND   ACOLYTE.     With  Introductory 

Protest  by  STUART  MASON  . .  5s. 

OSCAR  "WILDE.    Impressions  of  America  2s. 

ART   AND  MpRALITY.      A  Defence  of  '  The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray '  . .  . .  6s. 

HYPNOTISM  AND    SUGGESTION.     By  Dr. 
E.  ASH.    New  and  Enlarged  Edition         ..  4s. 

ALL  POST  FREE.        CASH  WITH  ORDER. 
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149,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


"A  SUPERB  PRODUCTION."—  Vanity  Fair. 

LONDON 

PASSED    AND     PASSING. 

With  70  Illustrations  by  HANSLIP  FLETCHER. 

And  Notes  by  various  Authors. 

In  demy  4to,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  21s.  net. 

What  "The  World  "  says  about  it 

"Within  the  covers  of  this  handsome  and  most  happily 
conceived  volume  the  artist  has  furnished  forth  a  wholly 
delightful  panorama  of  metropolitan  buildings  of  historic  or 
architectural  interest  which  have  either  disappeared  within 
recent  years  or  at  the  present  moment  are  marked  for 
demolition.  To  say  that  Mr.  Fletcher  has  caught  and 
faithfully  reproduced,  in  this  really  exquisite  series  of 
drawings,  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  many  and  varied 
examples  of  vanished  or  vanishing  London  is  to  do  but  bare 
justice  to  the  intrinsic  charm  and  the  memorial  value  of  his 
work.  In  the  whole  great  library  of  literature  which  our 
capital  has  inspired  one  might  search  in  vain  for  a  more 
charming  book." 

"The  letterpress,  headed  by  an  enthusiastic  essay  on  the  charms  of 
London  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Nicholson,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Walter  Bell,  Mr. 
Roger  Ingpen,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  Mr.  Philip  Norman,  and  other  well- 
known  writers." —  Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Fletcher  has  enlisted  the  services  of  a  group  of  careful  and 
interesting  writers  to  touch  off  the  major  facts  and  hidden  virtue  of 
his  subjects  with  a  kindly  pen."— Pall  Mall  Gazette 

LONDON 
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JOHN  BARCLAY,  THEODORUS  PRO- 
DROMUS, AND  ROBERT  BURTON. 
IN  1625  there  appeared  at  Paris  the  first 
printed  edition  of  that  curious  Greek 
metrical  romance  '  The  Story  of  Rhodanthe 
and  Dosicles,'  by  the  mediaeval  monk 
Theodorus  Prodromus.  The  editor,  Gilbert 
Gaulmin,  a  French  lawyer,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  brought  out  the  editio  princeps  of 
Eumathius  or  Eustathius's  '  Ismenias  and 
Ismene,'  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part 
•of  his  text  to  a  MS.  in  the  Palatine  Library, 
-of  which  a  copy  had  been  sent  him  by 
Salmasius.  But,  as  he  adds  (sig.  e  v  verso, 
in  the  address  to  the  reader),  "  Quae  deerant, 
Amplissimus  de  Peirez  senator  ex  Vaticano 
Codice  describi  curauit  opera  TOV  /xaxapiTow 
Barclaij."  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
recognize  the  author  of  '  Argenis '  in  this 
friend  of  Peirescius  who  supplemented 
Saumaise's  copy  with  the  aid  of  the  Vatican 
MS.  Gaulmin  mentions  that  he  himself 
began  his  work  six  years  before.  This 
-would  take  us  back  to  1619,  and  we  know 
Barclay  to  have  lived  in  Rome  from  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  1616,  to  his  death  in  August, 
1621.  On  examining  the  seven  volumes  of 


the  '  Lettres  de  Peiresc '  published  by  M. 
Philippe  Tamizey  de  Larroque  (Paris,  1888- 
1898),  in  the  second  series  of  the  '  Collection 
de  Documents  inedits  sur  1'Histoire  de  France' 
issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  I  found  in  vol.  vii. 
(p.  400)  a  letter  from  Peirescius  to  Barclay  in 
which  he  asks  his  friend,  on  behalf  of  Gaul- 
min, to  supply  from  a  Vatican  manuscript 
a  lacuna  in  Theodorus  Prodromus's  '  Amours 
de  Rhodante  et  de  Dosiclee.'  The  letter  is 
dated  Paris,  22  Sept.,  1619.  M.  Tamizey 
de  Larroque  gives  no  reference  to  the  passage 
in  Gaulmin's  preface  which  proves  that 
Barclay  responded  to  the  application.* 

Gaulmin's  Latin  translation  facing  the 
Greek,  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  thrown  off  in  a  week,  has  a  special 
interest  for  an  English  reader  because  of  its 
use  by  Robert  Burton.  Not  only  is  this 
version,  and  that  of  Prodromus's  '  Ama- 
rantus '  which  is  contained  in  the  same 
volume,  cited  several  times  in  the  'Anatomy  ' 
under  the  Greek  writer's  name  (Gaulmin's 
name  also  receives  mentionf),  but  the 
romance  is  the  source  of  more  than  one  of 
Burton's  anonymous  quotations  in  Latin 
vers.e  (in  several  places  Gaulmin  gives  a 
metrical  rendering  of  his  original). 

In  Partition  2,  Sect.  3,  Memb.l  (subs.  1), 
p.  285,1.  4ined.  3(1628), 

Insana  stulta-  mentis  hseo  solatia 
is  from  p.  284  of  lib.  vii. 

Nondum  experta  noui  gaudia  prima  tori 
(2,  3,  5,  p.  319,  ed.  3)  is  from  lib.  i.  p.  20. 
Certa  sequi  Charum  corpus  vt  umbra  solet 
(3,  2,  3,  p.  487,  1.  16)  is  from  lib.  vii.  (p.  292, 
misprinted    262).     This    line    was   evidently 
based  on  Plautus,  '  Casina,'  91,  92  : — 

quia  certumst  mihi. 
Quasi  umbra,  quoquo  tu  ibis  te  semper  sequi. 

A  more  curious  piece  of  indebtedness  on 
Burton's  part  may  be  traced.  From  what 
source  were  the  lines  taken  that  occur  on 
p.  30  (first  numbering)  of  ed.  3  ? — 

Virgines  noridum  Thalamis  iugatae, 
&  Comis  nondum  positis  ephoebi. 

Shilleto  in  his  note  (vol.  i.  p.  61)  is  satisfied 
with  referring  the  reader  to  Seneca,  '  Here. 


*  English  proper  names  in  text  and  notes  have  a 
bad  time  with  the  French  editor.  "  Saulcy  "  (Lord 
Hay  of  Sawley  is  meant),  "  Kinstrid,"  "milord 
Hich,"  and  "Wanloz"  are  scarcely  convincing 
samples  of  British  nomenclature. 

t  See  the  first  marginal  note  on  p.  256  (ed.  3, 
1628).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  mis- 
print of  "Ganlinio"  for  Gaulmino  has  enjoyed  a 
very  long  life. 
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Fur.,'  852-3.  But,  as  in  so  many  cases 
with  Burton,  the  obvious  source  is  not  the 
true  one. 

The  two  lines  of  Seneca  were  adopted  by 
Gaulmin  (lib.  vi.  p.  244),  and  that  Burton 
took  them  from  him  is  at  once  evident 
when  we  read  what  follows :  "  Diuites 
denique,  mendici ;  domini,  serui ;  segri, 
sard  ;  felices,  infelices  ;  eodem  omnes 
incommodo  macti  sunt."  Here  we  have 
the  origin  of  "  rich,  poore,  sicke,  sound, 
Lords,  seruants,  eodem  omnes  incommodo 
macti." 

This  passage,  like  the  other  quotations, 
is  found  for  the  first  time  in  the  third  edition 
of  the  '  Anatomy,'  the  earliest  after  the 
publication  of  Gaulmin' s  book. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
University  College,  Aberystwyth. 


SIGNS    OF    OLD    LONDON. 

(See  10  S.  vi.  45,  424  ;    vii.  445  ;    viii.  288  ; 
ix.  228.) 

THE  following  list  of  Aldersgate  signs  is 
taken  from  a  presentment  of  the  Wardmote 
Inquest  bearing  date  1837.  Notwithstanding 
the  comparative  modernity  of  the  references, 
I  have  ventured  to  include  them  under  the 
above  heading,  if  only  because  many  of  the 
signs  have  as  much  vanished  as  if  they  had 
belonged  to  "  Old  London "  proper — the 
London  before  the  Great  Fire. 

The  Ward  Within. 

Fountain,  Foster  Lane. 

Bell,  Noble  Street. 

Royal  Mail,  Noble  Street. 

Mourning  Bush,  St.  MartinVIe-Grand. 

Bull  and  Mouth,  ditto. 

Queen's  Head,  ditto. 

The  Ward  Without. 

Cock  and  Crown,  Little  Britain. 

Swan  and  Horseshoe,  ditto. 

Rose  and  Crown,  ditto. 

White  Horse,  ditto. 

Old  Parr's  Head,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Owain  Glwnda  (sic),  ditto. 

Ben  Johnson  (sic),  ditto. 

Albion  Tavern,  ditto. 

Coach  and  Horses,  ditto. 

Old  White  Bear,  ditto. 

Portland  Arms,  Long  Laner 

Red  Lion  Inn,  Aldersgate  Street, 

White  Horse,  Farm  Street. 

Three  Cups,  Aldersgate  Street. 

White  Bear,  Barbican. 

"  The  Still,"  dittov 


Blue  Boar  and  Grapes,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Adam  and  Eve,  Jewin  Street. 

Star,  Aldersgate  Street. 

King's  Arms,  ditto. 

Castle  and  Falcon,  ditto. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  topography  of 
the  ward  will  at  once  see  that  the  signs  in 
the  "  Without "  list  are  taken  in  order 
along  the  western  side  from  St.  Botolph's 
Church  on  the  south,  returning  from  the 
City  boundary  at  Fann  Street,  along  the 
eastern  side,  to  the  (lately  demolished)1 
"  Castle  and  Falcon." 

WILLIAM  McMunRAY. 

The  following  list,  taken  from  the  official 
narrative  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  may  be 
of  interest.  The  places  named  were  haunts 
of  the  conspirators. 

Mitre  Tavern,  within  Aldgate. 

Dolphin  Tavern,  in  Bartholomew  Lane, 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Salutation  Tavern,  in  Lombard  Street. 

Sun  Tavern,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Fortune  Tavern,  at  Wapping. 

Horseshoe  Tavern,  on  Tower  Hill. 

King's  Head  Tavern,  in  Atheist  Alley, 
near  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Angel  Tavern,  near  the  Old  Exchange. 

George  Tavern,  on  Ludgate  Hill. 

Sign  of  the  Sugar-Loaf,  near  the  Devil1 
Tavern. 

The  Siracusa  House. 

Amsterdam  Coffee-House. 

King's  Head,  in  Swithin's  Alley,  inCornhill. 

Richard's  Coffee-House,  near  Temple  Bar. 

Joseph's  Coffee-House,  in  Exchange  Alley. 

Angel  and  Crown  Tavern,  Threadneedle 
Street. 

Kidal's  Coffee-House. 

Castle  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street. 

Green  Dragon  Tavern,  on  Snow  Hill. 

Young  Devil  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street. 

George  and  Vulture  Tavern,  on  Ludgate 
Hill. 

Will's  Coffee-House,  in  Covent  Garden. 

Roebuck,  corner  of  Bartholomew  Lane. 

Flanders  Coffee-House. 

King's  Head  Tavern,  in  Chancery  Lane. 

Blue  Anchor,  by  Wapping  Dock. 

The  date  of  the  narrative  from  which 
these  are  taken  is  1685. 

JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

The  allusion  to  "The  Finder  of  Wake 
field"  (10  S.  ix.  228)  reminds  me  that  at 
1  S.  ii.  228  it  was  stated  that  a  stone  was 
"  still  to  be  seen,  let  into  the  wall  over  what 
was  formerly  the  garden  entrance"  to 
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Bagnigge   Wells,    bearing   the   following  in- 
scription : — 

S.  +  T 

This  is  Bagnigge 

Hovse  neare 

The  Finder  a 

Wakefeilde 

1680. 

Has  this  stone  been  preserved  ? 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 


DR.    JOHNSON'S    ANCESTORS    AND 

CONNEXIONS. 

(See  10  S.  viii.  281,  382,  462  ;    ix.  43,  144, 
302,   423 ;    x.   44,   203,    343,   465.) 

Dr.  Johnson's  Early  Visit  to  Trysull 
(continued). — I  think  the  foregoing  account 
of  the  descent  of  the  Barnesley  estate  at 
Trysull  will  convince  any  one  that  it  was  at 
the  Manor  House  that  Mrs.  Harriotts  lived, 
and  that  to  it  the  infant  Johnson  was  brought 
by  his  mother.  There  can,  moreover,  be 
little  doubt  that  Johnson  visited  Mrs.  Har- 
riotts when  he  was  older,  else  he  could  scarcely 
have  claimed  that  nowhere  else  had  he  seen 
a  "  regular  family."  The  Johnsons  evidently 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Harriotts,  and  we 
know  that  she  left  Mrs.  Johnson  40Z.  and 
some  useful  domestic  articles.  The  Doctor 
remembered  of  his  father  that,  "  mentioning 
her  legacy  in  the  humility  of  distress,  he 
called  her  our  good  Cowsm  Harriots."  Try- 
sull is  not  very  far  from  Lichfield — scarcely 
twenty  miles  as  the  crow  flies — and  from 
Stourbridge,  where  Johnson  was  sent  to 
school  in  1725,  it  is  distant  but  seven  miles. 

Apart  from  this  evidence,  Mrs.  Morris  tells 
me  that  she  does  not  think  that  Trysull 
contains  any  other  house  in  which  a  lady 
of  some  consequence,  like  Mrs.  Harriotts, 
would  be  likely  to  live.  But  by  way  of 
completing  the  proof  Mrs.  Morris  informs 
me  that  the  various  rooms  alluded  to  in 
the  will  of  William  Barnesley  in  1684,  in  the 
inventory  of  his  widow's  goods  in  1697, 
and  in  the  will  of  their  daughter  Mrs.  Har- 
riotts in  1726,  as  given  in  my  book  (pp.  189, 
190,  194),  accord  perfectly  with  the  Manor 
House,  of  the  ground  floor  and  first  floor 
of  which  she  sends  me  sketch-plans  with 
all  the  rooms  identified. 

The  Manor  House,  Mrs.  Morris  tells  me, 
is  only  a  short  distance  frorn  Trysull  Church, 
on  the  road  which  runs  in  a  westerly  direction 
towards  Seisdon.  Standing  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  road,  it  is  built  partly  oi 
brick  and  partly  of  stone,  but  is  now  com- 
pletely covered  with  stucco.  On  the  beam 
over  the  porch  is  incised  the  date  1663, 


which  must  have  been  placed  there  by- 
William  Barnesley,  who  six  years  earlier 
lad  married  Dr.  Johnson's  great-aunt. 

Desiring  to  settle  the  identity  of  "  Dr. 
Atwood,  an  oculist  of  Worcester,"  whom 
Vtrs.  Harriotts  brought  to  Trysull  to  examine 
Johnson's  eyes,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Carless 
Attwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Sion  Hill,  Wolver- 
.ey,  near  Kidderminster,  who  has  devoted 
much  care  to  the  Attwood  pedigree.  He 
tells  me  that  he  knows  of  but  one  medical 
Attwood  connected  with  Worcester  at  that 
period.  This  was  Dr.  Thomas  Attwood, 
of  Bevere,  in  the  parish  of  dairies,  and  of 
Powick,  both  quite  close  to  Worcester,  who 
died  an  old  man  in  1765.  I  find  an  obituary 
notice  of  him  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  that  year  (p.  491):  "[Sept.]  30.  Dr. 
Atwood,  a  physician  at  Worcester,  aged  83." 

Mr.  Attwood  tells  me  that  he  was  a  promi- 
nent Roman  Catholic  in  his  neighbourhood,, 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  papers  of 
the  period  relating  to  that  body.  His  age 
is  understated  rather  than  overstated  in  the 
obituary,  for  Mr.  Attwood  says  that  his  next 
younger  brother,  Peter  Attwood,  was  born 
in  1682.  In  1711,  when  he  examined  John- 
son's eyes,  Thomas  must  have  been  close  on 
thirty  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Thomas  Attwood  was  a  man  of  good 
family,  eldest  son  of  George  Attwood,  of 
Bevere,  Esq.  (died  17  Feb.,  1732,  aged  80), 
by  Winifred  his  wife  (died  14  Dec.,  1714, 
aged  77),  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Petre,  fifth  son  of  William,  second 
Lord  Petre.  There  is  a  mural  monument 
in  Claines  Church  to  George  and  Winifred 
Attwood  (Nash's  '  Worcestershire,'  voL  ii. 
Supplement,  p.  19) ;  on  which  is  also  re- 
corded the  death  (on  17  Feb.,  1707,  aged  76) 
of  Mrs.  Attwood's  sister,  Ann  Petre,  who, 
Mr.  Attwood  tells  me,  in  her  will  of  1706/7, 
mentions  her  nephew  Dr.  Thomas  Attwood. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Attwood,  of  Powick, 
co.  Worcester,  gent.,  dated  18  Jan.,  1763, 
was,  I  find,  proved  on  3  Jan.,  1766,  in  P.C.C. 
(1  Tyndall),  by  Thomas  Hornyold,  of  Black- 
more  Park,  Esq.,  one  of  the  executors,  power 
being  reserved  to  the  others,  who  were  the 
testator's  wife  Frances,  and  Robert  Berkeley, 
Esq.,  of  Spetchley,  co.  Worcester.  In  it  he 
leaves  501.  apiece  to  his  nieces  Ursula  and 
Mary  Attwood  :  and  100Z.  to  John  Hunter 
"  prentice  to  Asene  the  Carpenter  in  Wor- 
cester." To  his  dear  wife  Frances  he  leaves 
300/.,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  his  house 
in  Powick  ;  and  makes  her  residuary  legatee. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Hornyold,  of  London,  packer, 
and  to  Mr.  John  Hornyold,  of  Longbirch, 
Staffs,  he  leaves  500Z.  each ;  and  t*  like  sum. 
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-to  Robert  Berkeley.  Each  of  his  servant 
is  to  have  a  year's  wages  ;  and  Mr.  Henr 
Berrington,  of  Cowarne,  co.  Hereford,  100 
James  Smith  and  George  Newman  witnes 
the  will. 

There  was  a  Thomas,  son  of  Anthon 
Attwood,  of  Elmbridge,  co.  Worcester,  gent 
who  matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxforc 
-on  2  April,  1690,  aged  15,  and  took  his  B.A 
degree  in  1693.  Mr.  Attwood  tells  me  tha 
this  Thomas  has  been  described  as  an  M.B. 
but  he  lived  at  Chaddesley  Corbett,*  wher 
he  died  in  1718,  and  seems  to  have  had 
•connexion  with  Worcester. 

There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  i 
was  Dr.  Thomas  Attwood,  of  Powick,  bj 
Worcester,  who  attended  the  infant  Johnson 
Worcester  is  some  twenty-five  miles  south  o: 
Trysull. 

"  Parson  "  Ford. — Since  writing  my  pre 
vious  note  on  the  "Parson"  (10  S.  ix.  44 
I  have  come  across  what  is  apparently  another 
reference  to  him.  In  Nichols's  '  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century " 
•(vol.  i.  pp.  223-7)  is  given  a  letter  written 
from  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  on 
6  May,  1722,  by  Vere  Foster,  a  Fellow  of 
the  College,  "  a  good  scholar,  and  of  great 
"wit  and  humour,"  to  James  Bonwicke,  son 
•of  Ambrose  Bonwicke,  in  which  is  quoted 
A  humorous  poem  entitled  '  Mr.  Prior' sf 
Lamentation  for  the  Loss  of  Mrs.  Joanna 
Bentley,'  described  as  having  "  been  a  long 
time  the  vogue  at  every  tea-table  in  college." 
In  this  poem  occur  the  lines  : — 

But,  0  !  the  lordly  haughtiness  of  mien, 
And  all  the  father^  in  the  daughter  seen  ! 
That  unaffected  modesty  of  mind, 
Which  nor  in  Green  nor  Ford  improv'd  we  find. 

After  the  poem  is  given  a  series  of  notes 
upon  it,  intended  to  explain  some  of  the 
allusions  and  develope  the  humour,  among 
which  is  the  following  : — 

"  The  characters  of  Green  and  Ford,  you  are  well 
•enough  acquainted  with  ;  only  observe  the  com- 
pliment." 

Nichols  adds  a  foot-note  on  Ford  : — 

"  The  latter,  we  imagine,  was  the  same  Mr.  Ford 

who  was  afterwards  as  well  known  by  his  being 

•Chaplain  to  Lord  Chesterfield  as  by  his  abandoned, 

•unclerical  character,  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded, 


*  John,  son  of  Thomas  Attwood,  of  Chaddesley, 
co.  Worcester,  gent.,  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  on  9  March,  1725/6,  aged  16 ;  and  took  his 
B.A.  degree  on  13  Feb.,  1729/30. 

t  Edward  Prior,  of  Trinity. 

£  Joanna  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Richard 
Bentley,  Master  of  Trinity.  She  married  Denison 
Cumberland,  and  was  mother  of  the  well-known 
Richard  Cumberland  (1732-1811). 


that,  on  his  being  refused  the  same  appointment  in 
Ireland,  when  his  noble  Patron  was  Lord  Lieutenant, 
being  told  that  it  was  owing  to  his  want  ot  one 
vice  ;  and  wondering  what  that  vice  could  be,  was 
answered  '  Hypocrixy.' " 

It  does  seem  extremely  probable  that  the 
poet's  irony  was  directed  against  Dr.  John- 
son's cousin,  who  in  that  case  must  have 
acquired  some  reputation  for  being  self- 
appreciative.  As  recorded  in  my  book 
(p.  158),  Cornelius  Ford  had  entered  St. 
John's  College  in  1710,  and  taken  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1713  ;  while  his  M.A.  degree  he 
had  taken  from  Peterhouse  in  1720.  Mr. 
R.  F.  Scott,  the  Master  of  St.  John's,  who 
is  an  earnest  student  of  all  that  concerns 
the  personal  history  of  those  connected  with 
his  College,  tells  me  that  there  was  no  other 
Cambridge  graduate  of  the  name  of  Ford 
about  that  time  except  Thomas  Ford,  who 
took  his  B.A.  degree  from  Christ's  College 
in  1691,  and  his  M.A.  in  1697,  and  who,  as 
Mr.  Scott  says,  hardly  fits  in  with  the  other 
names  mentioned  in  the  poem.f  The 
"  Green  "  who  is  bracketed  with  Ford  was, 
Mr.  Scott  thinks,  probably  one  Richard 
GJreen,  who  took  his  LL.B.  degree  from 
Peterhouse  in  1722,  and  who  would  therefore 
more  or  less  a  contemporary  of  Cornelius 
Ford's.  According  to  Nichols,  the  person 

alluded  to  "  was  supposed  to  be  the  learned 
Dr.  John  Green,  who  died  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

in     1779."      This    identification    would    be 
more  interesting,  as  it  was  John  Green  who, 

on    leaving    Cambridge,    went    to    Lichfield 

as   assistant   master   under   the   Rev.    John 
ilunter,   and  there  made  the  acquaintance 

of    Johnson    and    Garrick ;     but    his    dates 
eem    to    me    to    destroy    his    claim.     Mr. 

Scott   clinches    this     argument     by   stating 
ihat  John  Green  did  not  enter   St.   John's 

until  10  June,  1724,  his  age  being  then  given 

as  "  past  17." 

In  the  same  volume  (p.  221)  Nichols  giveg 
ome  account  of  "  Dr.  Christopher  Anstey, 
ellow  of  St.  John's,  for  some  time  a  tutor 
n  that  college,"  who,  as  mentioned  in  my 


This  is  a  lame  version  of  Gibber's  original  story, 
vhich  is  fully  discussed  in  my  book  (pp.  160-61). 
Vnd  the  reference  should  be  to  the  Hague,  not  to 
reland.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
reland  from  July,  1745,  to  April,  1746,  some  four- 

:en  years  after  "Parson"  Ford's  death. 

t  Mr.  Scott  says  that  "Brathwait,"  the  "gentle- 
nan  of  Catharine  hall ;  an  elegantly-made  man," 
ras  no  doubt  Mark  Brathwayt,  LL.B.  1723  and 
;L.D.  1728 — the  "  gentleman  "  showing  that  he  was 
ot  yet  a  graduate.  "  Grim  Thornton,"  introduced 
o  us  as  "a  gentleman  of  Trinity,  junior  bachelor,  who 
itely  shoolc  hands  with  learning,  and  now  professes 
allantry,"  he  identifies  with  Jonathan  Thornton* 
.A.  1721/2,  and  M.A.  1725. 
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book  (p.  159),  was  "  Parson  "  Ford's  tutor 
and  surety.  His  son,  another  Christopher 
Anstey  (1724-1805),  became  famous  as  the 
author  of  the  '  New  Bath  Guide.' 

ALEYN  LYELL  READE. 
Park  Corner,  Blundellsands,  near  Liverpool. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LIQUID  N  IN  ENGLISH. — By  "  the 
liquid  n  "  I  mean  the  sound  of  the  gn  in 
poignant,  mignonette,  and  champignon  ;  these 
seem  to  be  "the  only  words  in  which  the 
symbol  gn  has  its  old  meaning.  It  is  worth 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  sound  and 
of  the  symbol  gn  generally. 

I  would  first  of  all  put  aside  such  words 
as  opinion,  union,  and  the  rest,  in  which 
the  symbol  gn  was  never  used,  at  any  rate 
in  English,  though  the  sound  is  the  same. 
The  '  N.E.D.'  notes  the  rare  spellings 
oignion  and  ingyeon  for  the  modern  onion, 
from  F.  oignon. 

The  chief  examples  of  E.  ni  from  (or 
equivalent  to)  F.  gn  are  minion,  companion, 
pinion,  poniard  ;  we  may  also  add  munnion, 
trunnion,  with  nni,  and  Shakespeare's  ronyon, 
a  scurvy  creature,  from  F.  rogne.  The  ni 
in  bunion  answers  to  the  gn  in  Ital.  bugnone, 
explained  by  Florio  as  "  a  push,  a  bile,  a 
blane,  a  botch." 

In  some  words  (whatever  they  were  once) 
the  g  and  n  are  now  separated  ;  as  in  regnant, 
malignant,  repugnant,  stagnant,  pregnant. 

There  is  at  least  one  curious  result.  It 
seems  to  be  certain  that  the  final  gn  in  cam- 
paign, arraign,  deign,  feign,  reign,  benign, 
condign,  sign,  design,  ensign,  assign,  impugn 
(or  in  most  of  these),  was  formerly  pro- 
nounced with  the  gn  in  poignant ;  and  that 
the  same  is  true  of  some  words  now  spelt 
with  a  simple  n,  such  as  disdain  (i.e.,  dis- 
deign),  complain  (see  '  N.E.D.').  Note  espe- 
cially coin,  join,  and  loin  ;  also  coign. 

It  is  clear  that  English  people  much  dis- 
liked this  final  sound,  and  reduced  it  to 
simple  n.  The  M.E.  for  sign  was  sig-ne 
(dissyllabic),  pronounced  somewhat  like 
seen-ya. 

This  consideration  accounts  for  the  use 
of  ny  for  the  liquid  gn  in  Middle  English. 
Mr.  Mayhew  draws  attention  to  some  re- 
markable examples,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Winchester  MS.  of  the  '  Promptorium  Parvu- 
lorum.'  Examples  are :  erany,  a  spider 
(F.  araigne)  ;  seny,  a  sign ;  lony,  a  loin 
(O.F.  logne)  ;  bony,  a  great  knob  (prov.  E. 
boine,  a  swelling  caused  by  a  blow,  F.  bigne, 
O.F.  buigne,  the  word  whence  we  may  derive 


E.   buni-on)  ;    ionyon,   to  join ;    sonyon,  to- 
essoin  or  excuse  ;  kuny,  a  coin. 

This  liquid  n  is  common  in  Middle  Scotch  ; 
Barbour,  for  example,  has  cunyhe,  a  coign, 
a  corner  ;  renye,  a  rein  for  a  horse  ;  derenye, 
to  darraign,  Chaucer's  darrayne,  &c.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is  the  change- 
of  this  final  gn  to  ng  in  writers  like  Sir  David 
Lyndesay,  as  in  ring,  to  reign.  He  actually 
rimes  signis,  signs,  with  thyngis,  things- 
('  The  Monarche,'  1.  5450). 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM  LIBRARY  CATALOGUE. — 
It  may  seem  ungrateful  in  an  old  reader 
who  has  reaped  so  many  benefits  from  the 
great  library  in  Bloomsbury  to  find  fault 
with  the  arrangements,  and  if  I  stood 
alone  in  this  complaint,  I  would  retain  my 
isolation  ;  but  the  grievance  is  ventilated 
by  many.  In  the  first  place,  I  and  J  are 
treated  as  the  same  letter,  as  U  and  V  are. 
That  was  all  right  when  the  Catalogue  wa& 
begun,  and  was  in  manuscript  ;  but  now 
that  printing  has  superseded  handwriting, 
the  obsolete  fashion  of  cataloguing  Jones 
and  Ives  under  the  same  letter,  or  Vale  and 
Unwin  as  having  the  same  initial,  might 
be  discontinued  and  the  modern  usage- 
adopted. 

In  the  second  place,  anonymous  works- 
are  catalogued  according  to  a  bewildering 
system,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to- 
hide  the  identity  of  the  work.  Take  the 
case  of  a  valuable  little  book  with  the 
following  title  :  '  An  Account  of  the  Origin 
of  Steam-Boats,  in  Spain,  Great  Britain, 
and  America,  and  of  their  Introduction 
and  Employment  upon  the  River  Thames 
between  London  and  Gravesend  to  the 
Present  Time,'  i.e.  1831.  A  pencil  note  on 
the  title-page  is  "  by  R.  P.  Cruden,"  the 
historian  of  the  Port  of  London.  One 
would  think  that  it  would  be  catalogued 
under  '  Steam  Boats,'  that  being  the  main, 
subject ;  but  no,  it  is  catalogued  under 
'  Spain.'  I  am  told  the  rule  is  to  take  the 
first  proper  name.  In  this  case  it  is  mis- 
leading, because  no  one  studying  the  history 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  Thames  would 
think  of  looking  under  Spain. 

That  rule,  however,  is  not  applied  in  the 
next  case.  A  well-written  little  book  pub- 
lished in  1907  is  entitled  'Devon,  the  Shire 
of  the  Sea  Kings.'  '  Devon '  would  seem 
to  be  the  natural  heading,  but  no — in  the 
Catalogue  it  will  be  found  under  '  Great 
Western  Railway.' 

I  could  give  other  instances,  but  these 
must  suffice.  A.  RHODES.. 
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VANISHING  LONDON  :    OLD  HOUSES  NEAR 
BLACKFRIARS  ROAD. — The  subject  of  demoli- 
tions in  London  is  ever  with  us,  irrespective 
of  locality.     In  The  Daily  Graphic  of  Thurs- 
day, October  1,  was  an  excellent  engraving 
of  what  are  alluded  to  as  the  "Wooden  Huts" 
of  South wark,  reputed  to  be  "  two  hundred 
and     seventy-five     years     old."     Whatever 
their  exact  age,  they  have  all  the  appearance 
of  hoary  antiquity,   and  are  quite  entitled 
to  be  called  ancient.     They  are  situated  in 
•Collingwood  Street,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Blackfriars  Bridge  ;    and  if  the  local  records 
are  to  be  considered  trustworthy,  their  age 
is  beyond  dispute,  so  they  become  a  most 
interesting   link   with   the   past.     They   are 
built   entirely  of  wood,    and  have   a  really 
rural   look,  out   of  keeping  with   their   sur- 
roundings.    There  are  five  rooms  in  each  of 
the  eight  houses,  the  rent  being  10s.  a  week 
per  house — moderate  as  rents  go  in  South- 
wark.     There    are    no    basements,    but    the 
"  ground  floor  "  is  really  below  the  level  of 
the  outside  ground,  so  that  the  tenants  have 
to  go  down  a  step  to  get  indoors,  and  even 
then  have  to  lower  their  heads  as  they  enter. 
The  newspaper  already  alluded  to  says  that 
"  the  earliest  inhabitants,  when  they  wished 
to  reach  the   other  side  of  the  river,   had 
either  to  use  the  ferry  or  to  walk  over  London 
Bridge,  Blackfriars  Bridge  then  being  non- 
existent."    These    houses    once    had — it    is 
said — large   gardens,    but    these   have    long 
since   been   built   over.     It   is   stated    that 
"  when     these     places     were     erected     the 
Thames  flowed  right  up  to  the  doors."     This 
was  probably  so  in  many  places  near  here  ; 
but  as  Christ  Church  was  finished  in  1671, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  neighbourhood  had, 
by  that  time,  sprung  up  towards  the  river, 
and  so  cut  them  off  from  it.     At  present 
they  look  as  if  they  might  be  good  for  another 
•century,  and  perhaps  for  even  longer  ;    but 
I  fear  their  ultimate  doom  is  sealed,  though 
it  (has  recently  been  asserted  that  there  is 
no  intention  of  removing  them. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

MAJOR  HULL,  C.B. — It  may  be  worth 
while  recording  the  existence  of  the  MS. 
Journal  and  Notebooks  of  Major  Hull 
(who  died  in  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane, 
on  9  Nov.,  1841).  They  are  thus  described 
by  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Waters,  of  Leaming- 
ton, in  the  November  issue  of  their  catalogue  : 

"  Hull  (Major)  Journal,  Journey,  and  Note-Books 
of  Major  Hull,  C.B.,  who  married  Mildred  Corbett, 
daughter  of  Archdeacon  Corbett,  on  June  22,  1826. 
Major  Hull  left  Portsmouth  as  a  cadet  for  India  on 
June  8,  1798,  and  landed  in  England  on  July  17, 


.823,  being  absent  almost  [sic]  25  years.  These  books 
record  the  overland  journey  from  India  and  the 
sxcursions  taken  in  Europe  and  at  home  during 
ater  years.  They  describe  the  method  of  travelling, 
;ime  taken,  sights  seen,  and  visits  made.  Major 
Hull  was  born  1778  at  Devizes ;  his  father  was  a 
soldier,  and  served  in  America  during  the  War  of 
[ndependence.  One  volume  supplies  his  life  and 
active  services  from  his  landing  in  India  until  the 
;ime  he  left.  His  sister  married  James  Perry  (1756- 
L821),  proprietor  of  The  Morning  Chronicle.  He  left 
100,000^,  and  Major  Hull  as  an  executor  to  his 
will.  3  vols.  4to,  4  vols.  post  8vo,  together  7  vols. 

1823-40." 

W.  ROBERTS. 

WIND  AND  THE  CRUCIFIXION. — "  It  was 
a  black  wind  which  blew  at  the  Crucifixion." 
So  A.  T.  heard  some  years  since  from  a 
loucestershire  woman.  Black  winds  are 
easterly  or  north-easterly  winds  accom- 
panied by  dark,  lowering  clouds.  Another, 
acquaintance  of  A.  T.'s  used  to  say  that 
Jews  hated  an  east  wind  because  it  blew 
when  the  Saviour  was  crucified. 

This  idea  is  new  to  me  in  England,  but 
that  excellent  collection  of  popular  beliefs 
'  Le  Folk-lore  de  France,'  par  Paul  Sebillot 
(1904),  contains  a  legend  which  is  evidently 
related  to  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gerzat,  Puy-de-D6me,  people  think  the 
east  wind  does  not  blow  more  than  three 
hours  at  a  time,  and  very  seldom  even  so 
long,  because  it  blew  when  Jesus  was  on 
the  cross.  The  Saviour  asked  it  in  vain 
for  water  to  quench  His  burning  thirst  :  the 
wind  would  not  yield  Him  this  charity,  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  that  Jesus  cursed  it 
and  condemned  it  to  blow  very  rarely  (vol.  i. 
pp.  80,  81).  W.  A.  T. 

"  PADDIES  "  ON  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  IN 
THE  U.S. — This  expression  of  popular  ill- 
feeling,  as  it  existed  ninety  years  ago,  is 
described  by  H.  B.  Fearon  in  his  '  Sketches 
of  America,'  1818  : — 

"  Frenchmen  and  leeks,  Irishmen  and  bulls,  are 
even  now  the  subjects  of  American  ridicule,  and  in 
the  uncontaminated  style  of  Spitalfields  and  Shore- 
ditch.  In  Washington,  on  last  St.  Patrick's  day 
[1817],  according  to  custom,  a  figure  was  stuffed 
similar  to  our  Guy  Faux,  and  called  Paddy ;  he 
was  placed  within  the  gate  of  the  Navy-yard,  with 
pipes,  tobacco,  and  whiskey.  In  Philadelphia  a 
gentleman  informed  me  that  there  were  numerous 
Paddies  exhibited  in  the  same  style ;  some  were 
carried  by  boys,  begging  to  remember  poor  Paddy. 
This  offensive  practice  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent iu  New  York  a  few  years  back,  that  serious 
riots  were  produced  by  it.  There  is  now  a  law  of 
that  corporation,  prohibiting  Paddies  being  ex- 
hibited on  the  17th  of  March." 

A  friend  tells  me  that  this  custom  pre- 
vailed in  Philadelphia  till  about  1873  ;  and 
on  18  March  a  further  insult  was  added 
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by  the  exhibition  of  a  stuffed  effigy  of  a 
female,  which  was  called  "  Sheely."     Fearon 
seems   to   have   written   "  Frenchmen "    for 
"  Welshmen."         RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place. 

CHURCH  PLATE. — The  following  pieces 
•of  church  plate  were  sold  at  Messrs.  Christie's 
on  10  December  last. 

Flagon  and  cover  from  Sunningwell,  Berk- 
shire, Charles  II. 

Chalice  from  Ellesmere,  1710. 

Tazza,  1705,  from  Kempley. 

ANDREW  OLIVER. 

"  '  THAT  's  ANOTHER  STORY,'  AS  KIPLING 
SAYS." — This  has  become  a  stereotyped 
•expression.  Many  people  probably  made 
the  remark  before  Kipling  was  born.  Sterne, 
-at  all  events,  did  so  in  '  Tristram  Shandy,' 
chap,  xvii.,  towards  the  end  of  '  The  Ser- 
mon '  :  "  '  That 's  another  story,'  replied 
my  father."  THETA. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  ON  THE  SCOTCH  AND 
THE  IRISH. — In  Truth  for  13  January  there 
is  a  statement  (p.  84)  that  "  Sir  Walter 
Scott  found  a  family  likeness  between  hit- 
own  people  and  the  Welsh  and  Irish."  Can 
any  reader  direct  me  to  the  original  passage  ? 
I  ask  because  I  judge  from  the  context 
that  the  writer  in  Truth  is  making  the 
common  blunder  of  forgetting  that  the 
Highland  Line  divides  Scotland  into  two 
nationalities,  as  distinct  as  French  and 
English.  Sir  Walter,  I  opine,  knew  British 
history  too  well  to  find  family  likeness 
between  any  "  Celtic  "  race  and  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  who  are  merely  Englishmen  sepa- 
rated by  an  accident  of  history  from  their 
Southern  brethren.  He  might  conceivably 
have  referred  to  such  a  likeness  as  existing 
between  the  Highland  Scotch  and  the  Irish, 
since  the  Highlanders  are  chiefly  of  Irish 
origin,  as  their  name  of  "  Scot  "  indicates. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"  REALM  "  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION. — There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  old  pronunciation 
of  this  word  was  raim.  A  Jacobean  poet 
(I  cannot  recollect  the  reference)  rimes 
realms  with  James,  the  I  being  silent,  as  in 
alms,  balm,  calm,  &c.  The  old  spelling 


was  reem  ('  Prompt.  Parv.')  or  reme,  Reamys 
occurs  in  Wright,  '  Political  Poems  and 
Songs'  (1429),  ii.  146. 

Can  further  confirmatory  rimes  be  pro- 
duced ?  A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

MURAT'S  WIDOW  :  EMPRESS  MARIE 
LOUISE. — 1.  Caroline  Murat,  widow  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  remarried,  I  think,  in  1818. 
Did  she  leave  any  family  by  her  second 
tmsband  ?  and  who  was  he  ? 

2.  Marie  Louise,  on  receipt  of  news  of  the 
decease  of  Napoleon  in  1821,  married  her 
lover.  Did  she  leave  any  family  by  this 
second  marriage  ?  CHARLES  J.  HILL. 

Belmont  Lodge,  Waterford. 

[See  'The  Women  Bonapartes,'  oy  H.  Noel 
Williams,  and  '  The  Sisters  of  Napoleon,'  by  Joseph 
Turquan,  translated  by  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge,  both 
published  last  year.] 

SEA-NAMES. — In  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
as  it  is  considered  unlucky,  when  at  sea,  to 
call  anything  by  its  ordinary  name,  every- 
thing has  one  or  more  special  sea-names, 
e.g.,  the  sun  is  called  feger,  Old  Norse, 
meaning  "  fair,"  which  is  also  used  as  a 
kenning  or  periphrasis  for  the  sun  in  the 
'  Elder  Edda  '  (alvissmal),  fagrahvel,  "  fair 
wheel  "  (see  Jakobsen's  '  Shetland  Ordbog  '). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  custom  of  using  sea-names  is  in  vogue 
in  any  other  places,  and  if  so,  whether  such 
names  preserve  old  words  and  poetic  names, 
as  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

A.  W.  JOHNSTON. 

FIG  TREE  IN  THE  CITY. — Some  time  ago 
there  used  to  exist  near  Aldgate  Pump  a 
fig  tree.  Its  destruction  was  threatened 
a  few  years  ago.  Was  it  ever  preserved  in 
any  way,  or  transplanted  ?  I  do  not  know 
in  what  way  it  became  "  historic,"  as  it  was 
considered,  excepting  in  the  matter  of  age  ; 
but  it  may  have  had  some  historic  associa- 
tions. Does  it  still  flourish  ?  If  so,  where  ? 
J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

MOHAMMEDAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  CHRONO- 
LOGY.— The  following  rules  for  changing 
A.H.  into  A.D.  dates  I  take  from  an  old  class 
notebook. 

1.  From    the    A.H.    deduct    3    per    cent, 
taking  account  of  two  decimals. 

2.  Add  the  fixed  number  621.57. 

3.  Add  to  the  decimals  2  per  cent  of  the 
A.H.  date. 

The  result  will  be  A.D.  date,  Old  Style. 
The  decimals  represent  the  portion  of  the 
Christian  year  elapsed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Hegira  year,  each  hundred  standing 
for  365  days. 
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4.  For  New  Style  add  11  days  from  170( 
to  1799 ;  12  days  from  1800  to  1899 
13  days  from  1900  to  1999. 

Now  I  have  worked  out  a  number  o 
dates  by  this  formula,  and  compared  them 
with  the  table  in  Socin's  '  Arabic  Grammar. 
The  result  in  most  cases  is  a  difference  of  two 
days.  Can  any  one  explain  the  cause  o 

error  ?  ALEX.  RUSSELL. 

btromness. 

COBSLEY,  WILTS. — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  are  interested  in  place- 
names  tell  me  the  origin  or  meaning  of 
Corsley  (spelt,  I  am  told,  Corslie  in  Domes- 
day Book),  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Wiltshire? 

B.  D. 

BURIAL  HALF  WITHIN  AND  HALF  WITHOUT 
A  CHURCH. — Visitors  to  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Winterbourne,  in  Gloucestershire,  are  in- 
formed that  Hugo  de  Sturden  (he  was 
Hickonstern,  the  hero  of  Gloucestershire 
legend)  died  all  but  excommunicated,  re- 
ceiving the  Communion  only  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  that  he  was  for  his  sins  buried 
half  within  and  half  without  that  church. 
Are  there  similar  instances  recorded  ? 

STAPLETON  MARTIN. 

The  Firs,  Norton,  Worcester. 

'AN  ANTHOLOGY,'  BY  THOMAS  BEE,  was 
printed  in  America  for  private  circulation, 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  Can  any 
correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  where 
I  can  see  a  copy  of  this  book  ?  I  am  told 
that  it  contains  an  account  of  Westminster 
School  written  by  General  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
title  of  the  book  is  not  absolutely  accurate 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

RICHARD  MOSLEY  ATKINSON  of  Clare 
Coll.,  Camb.,  graduated  M.A.  in  1792. 
Particulars  of  his  career,  and  the  date  of 
his  death,  are  desired.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

CHARLES  JAMES  AURIOL  matriculated  at 
Oxford  from  Ch.  Ch.,  15  Oct.,  1816,  aged 
eighteen.  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  in- 
formation concerning  his  career  and  the 
date  of  his  death.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

THOMAS,  FOURTH  LORD  CAMOYS,  married 
first  Elizabeth  Louches,  and  secondly  Eliza- 
beth Mortimer,  widow  of  "  Hotspur  "  (who 
died  1403).  He  died  1421,  leaving  a 
daughter  Alice,  wife  of  Sir  Leonard  Hastings 
and  a  son  Richard,  who  had  three  children  • 
Margaret  (born  1397),  Eleanor  (born  1403)' 
and  Hugh  (born  1414).  Were  Alice  and 
Richard  of  the  whole  or  only  half  blood  ? 


If  the  latter,  which  wife  was  mother  of 
which  ?  Cokayne,  Clarenceux  King  -  of  - 
Arms,  one  of  the  best  authorities,  says 
Richard  was  son  of  the  first  wife.  The  late 
Ambrose  Truswell  Turner,  a  genealogist 
of  repute,  was  of  opinion  that  Alice  was 
daughter  of  the  second  wife ;  and  the 
present  Lord  Camoys  supports  this  view, 
on  what  grounds  I  know  not.  Can  any 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  throw  light  on  this 
point  ?  INQUIRER. 

SIR  THOMAS  WARNER  OF  ANTIGUA. — 1 
should  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  motto 
of  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  first 
English  Governor  (appointed  by  Charles  I.) 
of  Antigua,  West  Indies.  My  grandfather, 
Dr.  George  Robertson  Baillie  (H.M.  Inspector 
of  Hospitals),  married  in  St.  Vincent  Jane 
Ann  Warner,  the  heiress  of  a  planter  and 
slaveowner,  Charles  John  Warner. 

My  uncle  Dr.  George  Baillie,  Government 
surgeon,  lived  with  his  uncle  Steadman 
Warner,  who  was  magistrate  of  Bequia, 
St.  Vincent. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  this  family 
of  Warner  was  connected  with  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Warner.  Where  can  I  get  a  full 
pedigree  of  the  family  ?_ 

R.  GORDON-SMITH. 

2,  Manor  Road,  Brock  ley,  S.E. 

WALTON  CASTLE,  CLEVEDON,  SOMERSET. 
— Is  anything  known  of  the  history  of  this 
extensive  structure  ?  Locally  it  is  regarded 
as  something  of  an  imposture,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  a  shooting-box  built  on  a  mediaeval 
pattern.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  in  a 
somewhat  flimsy  manner.  A  writer  in  the 
local  paper  refers  to  Cromwell  as  its  builder. 
Its  situation  is  so  commanding  and  pictur- 

ue  that  it  may  well  stand  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  castle.  W.  ROBERTS  CROW. 

"  MAY    I    THROUGH    THIS     BLEST    DAY    OF 

THINE." — Can  any  one  tell  me,  with  some- 
hing like  certainty,  who  is  the  author  of 
he  Sunday  hymn  or  prayer  of  two  verses, 
sommencing  as  above  ?  I  believe  it  is 

attributed  to  the  late  Dr.  Newton,  a  Wes- 
eyan  minister  of  about  fifty  years  ago  ; 
3ut  my  father  always  maintained  it  was 

written  by  my  grandfather,  with  whom 
Dr.  Newton  was  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

His  story  is  that  he  one  Sunday  morning 
epeated  the  verses  at  family  prayers,  and 

jontinued  to  do  so  every  Sunday  afterwards. 
ie  was  a  man  of  great  reticence,  and  when 

asked  as  to  the  authorship  declined  to 
nswer.  Years  afterwards  it  was  (with,  of 

;ourse,  an  "  improvement  "  in  the  first  line) 
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incorporated  in  the  undated,  but  I  believe 
1879,  supplement  to  Wesley's  hymn-book. 
If  it  came  there  through  Dr.  Newton's  hands, 
it  may  have  been  either  written  by  him  and 
given  to  my  grandfather,  or  vice  versa ; 
but  in  the  former  case  I  do  not  understand 
the  reticence  as  to  authorship. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  my  impression  is  that 
the  hymn  was  used  by  my  grandfather 
before  he  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Newton. 
I  can,  if  the  authorship  be  really  unknown, 
ascertain  this.  Lucis. 

"  BEFOBE  ONE  CAN  SAY  JACK  ROBINSON." 
— This  phrase,  I  think,  has  not  been  noticed 
in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  I  do  not  find  it  as  yet  in  the 
'  N.E.D.'  I  have  an  American  example  of 
it  in  1821  ;  but  it  probably  originated  in 
England.  Can  any  correspondent  throw 
light  on  the  matter  ? 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

STRUGNELL  SURNAME. — I  am  anxious  to 
find  out  if  my  own  name  Strugnell  came 
from  that  of  Strug,  and  shall  be  much  obliged 
for  any  suggestion. 

Between  1194  and  1199  there  was  a 
Walterus  Strug  ;  in  1297  one  Phillip  Strug  ; 
1327,  a  Wm.  Strug  ;  between  1346  and  1349 
one  Amery  Strugg,  son  of  John  Strugg,  Kt., 
and  between  1327  and  1330  a  John  Strug, 
Kt.  WALTER  HAWKES-STRUGNELL, 

Commander  R.N. 
^See  ante,  pp.  8,  75.] 

"  JACK  KETCH'S  ADDRESS  CARD." — I  have 
this  card,  which  begins  "  Mr.  George  Calcraft, 
No.  100,  Newgate  Street,  Scarifier  and  Sus- 
pensionist."  It  goes  on  to  express  grateful 
thanks  for  the  support  which  has  been 
accorded  to  him,  and  states  that  he  is 
prepared  to  engage  a  respectable  youth 
"  to  instruct  him  in  the  mysteries  of  his 
calling." 

A  note  in  writing  says  :  "  This  was  com- 
posed by  Jos.  Gittens."  At  the  back  of  the 
card  is  printed  a  string  of  "  Gallows  Ideas." 
The  card  seems  to  be  about  one  hundred 
years  old.  Who  was  its  author  ? 

THOS.  RATCLTFFE. 

SUFFRAGAN  BISHOPS  :  THEIR  ARMS. — 
What  arms  should  a  suffragan  bishop  use 
on  an  official  seal  ?  Does  he  impale  those 
of  his  diocese,  or  those  of  the  town  from 
which  he  takes  his  title,  with  his  own  ? 
Or  does  he  simply  use  his  own,  resting  on  a 
crosier  and  a  key  ?  Does  he  surmount  his 
arms  with  a  mitre  ?  W.  E.  ST.  L.  FINNY. 

Kingston  Hill. 


PATRON  SAINTS  AND  THEIR  CHAPELS.— 
The  patron  saint  of  a  burgh  or  parish  usually 
(if  not  invariably)  had  a  chapel  within  the 
area  over  which  that  particular  saint  was 
patron.  Can  any  cases  be  cited  in  which 
the  chapel  was  situated  in  a  neighbouring 
parish,  or  even  a  neighbouring  county  ? 

SCOTUS. 

SPANISH  MONEY  IN  NUBIA  AND  THE 
SUDAN. — Frederic  Cailliaud,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  Ismail  Pasha  to 
Dongola  and  Sennar  in  1820,  states  that 
the  silver  piastre  of  Spain  circulated  as 
money  at  that  time  in  Nubia,  Berber,  and 
Sennar  ;  also  that  the  doublons  of  Spain 
were  used  in  Berber — or  Barbar,  as  he  spells 
it  (Cailliaud,  '  Voyage  a  Meroe,'  1826,  i.  365  ; 
ii.  112,  117,  296).  Felix  Mengin,  in  his 
'  Histoire  de  1'Egypte  sous  le  Gouverne- 
ment  de  Mohammed- Aly,'  Paris,  1823,  men- 
tions also  that,  besides  Sennar,  payment 
was  sometimes  made  in  Darfour  in  Spanish 
piastres  (vol.  ii.  pp.  222,  232).  Cailliaud 
further  states  that  in  Barbar  and  Sennar 
the  piastres  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  were 
used,  and  that  those  with  the  name  "  Charles 
IIII."  (with  four  I's)  obtained  a  marked 
preference.  One  can  understand  the  sequins 
of  Venice  and  Holland  penetrating  to  those 
remote  regions  ;  but  why  should  Spanish 
money  have  been  introduced  there  ?  Was  it 
introduced  by  the  French  at  the  time  of 
their  occupation  of  Egypt,  1799-1801  ? 
They  did  not  advance,  by  the  by,  beyond 
Philse.  Cailliaud's  statement  (ii.  117)  that 
the  people  of  Berber  called  the  corns  real 
France  abou-arba  ("  French  money  of  father 
IIII.")  would  seem  to  support  this.  In 
what  years  were  the  piastres  of  Charles  IV. 
inscribed  with  the  four  I's  ? 

FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  DEFINITION  OF  A 
GENTLEMAN. — Among  the  papers  of  a  resi- 
dent in  Gloucestershire,  lately  deceased, 
was  found  the  following  : — 

"  Carved  on  the  wall  of  an  old  manor  house  in 
Gloucestershire. 

"'The  true  gentleman  is  God's  servant,  the 
world's  master,  and  his  own  man.  Virtue  is  n 
business,  study  his  recreation,  contentment  his  rest, 
and  happiness  his  reward.  God  is  his  Father,  Jesu 
Christ  his  saviour,  the  saints  his  brethren,  and  all 
that  need  him  his  friends.  Devotion  is  his  chap- 
lain, Chastity  his  chamberlain,  Sobriety  his  butler, 
Temperance  his  cook,  Hospitality  his  housekeeper, 
Providence  bis  steward,  Charity  his  treasurer,  Piety 
his  mistress  of  the  house,  and  Discretion  his  porter, 
to  let  in  or  out  as  is  most  fit.  Thus  is  his  whole 
family  made  up  of  virtue,  and  he  is  the  true  master 
of  the  house.  He  is  necessitated  to  take  the  world 
on  his  way  to  heaven,  but  he  walks  through  it  as 
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fast  as  he  can,  and  all  his  business  by  the  way  is  to 
make  himself  and  others  as  happy  as  he  can.  Take 
him  in  two  words — a  man,  a  Christian.' " 

1.  What  is  the  source  of  the  passage  ? 
2.  On.  what  manor  house  (if  any)  was  it 
carved,  and  at  what  date  ?  H.  C — D. 

THIEBAULT  AND  "  S'ENNTJYER." — In  which 
of  Thiebault's  works  is  there  a  description 
of  a  rustic  party  employing  themselves  in 
conjugating  s'ennuyer  ?  V.  H.  COLLINS. 


"  BROKENSELDE." 
(10  S.  xi.  10,  58.) 

MAY  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  name 

originally  applied   to   a  seld,   sild,    or  shed 

used  for  warehousing  goods,  and  in  need  of 

repair  ?     With  it   may   be   compared   such 

names  as  Broken  Cross  and  Broken  Wharf, 

frequently  mentioned  in  the  City's  records. 

Both  PROF.  SKEAT  and  the  late  H.  T.  Riley, 

the  editor  of  the  City's  '  Liber  Custumarum,' 

refer    "  seld "    to    the    Anglo-Saxon    word 

denoting  a  shield  or  protection  (see  Glossary, 

'  Lib.    Cust.,'    s.v.     '  Selda ').     The    former, 

however,    appears   to   refer   to   a    "  shield " 

as   the  defensive  arm  in  warfare.     In  this 

connexion  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  course 

of  time  the  name   "  Brokenselde  "   lost  its 

original  meaning,  and  denoted  the  ' '  broken 

shield,"  and  as  such  was  used  as  a  tavern  sign. 

A    tavern    called     "  Le     Brokenselde "     is 

recorded  in  the  Husting  Rolls  under  date  1348 

as  being  situate  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary 

le  Bow.     It  was  probably  at  this  tavern — 

described  in  Latin  as  atte  seldam  fractam — 

that  an  affray  took  place  in  1325,  one  Sundaj 

evening,  which  led  to  a  coroner's  inquest. 

There  was  also  a  tenement  of  this  name 
situated   on   the  south  side   of  Westchepe 
opposite     "  le     Standard,"     which     became 
converted   into    a    Sheriff's    Compter — pro 
bably  the  one  known  as  the  Bread  Stree 
Compter,  as  the  tenement  was  declared,  or 
inquisition    held    in     1412,     to    be    whollj 
situated    in     Bread     Street     Ward     ('  Cal 
Letter-Book  I,'  pp.  108-9). 

R.  R.  SHARPE. 
Guildhall. 

"  Le  Brokenselde,"  mentioned  in  Henrj 
Rede's  will,  was  evidently  a  "  seld  "  whicl 
was  or  had  been  in  a  ruinous  condition 
The  word  "  seld  "  occurs  frequently  in  th 
City  records.  For  example,  •'  a  house  in 
Soperelane,  opposite  to  the  hostrey  (hos 


itium)  of  the  seld  called  Brodeselde,"  is 
aentioned  in  Letter-Book  G,  quoted  in 
Wiley's  '  Memorials,'  p.  xv.  In.  29  Edward  I. 

Richer  de  Refham,  mercer,  acknowledged  that  he 
ad  no  right  or  claim,  nor  made  any  claim,  in  that 
jarcel  of  land  containing  the  space  of  two  aumbries 
armariolorum)  in  the  corner  of  the  great  seld  of 
loysia  de  Coventre  in  the  mercery  of  London,"  &c. 
• — Letter-Book  C.  fo.  liv. 

This,  the  "  great  Seld "  in  Cheap,  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  "  Brodeselde  "  above 
mentioned.  In  1370  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
nen,  on  the  petition  of  Adam  Lovekyn, 

'  ordered  that  no  strange  tanner,  bringing  his  hides 
o  the  City  for  sale,  should  expose  them  for  sale  any 
.vhere  within  the  City,  or  the  suburbs  thereof,  than 
n  the  Seld  in  Frydaystret " 

selonging  to  Adam  Lovekyn  (Letter-Book  G, 
quoted  in  Riley's  '  Memorials,'  p.  343). 

Stow  in  his  '  Survey  of  London  '  (ed.  1603, 
p.    259)   refers  to   a  fair   building  of  stone 
ailed    in  record  "  Seldam,  a  shed,"  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  West  Chepe, 
which  King  Edward  III.  had  caused 

'  to  be  made  and  strongly  to  bee  builded  of  stone, 
:or  himselfe,  the  Queene,  and  other  Estates  to  stand 

in,  there  to  beholde  the  Justinges  and  other  shewes 

at  their  pleasures." 

He  states  that  in  1410  Henry  IV. 
"confirmed  the  saide  shedde  or  building  to  Stephen 
Spilman,  William  Marchford,  and  lohn  Whatele, 
Mercers,  by  the  name  of  one  new  Seldam,  shed  or 
building,  with  shoppes,  sellers,  and  edifices  whatso- 
euer  appertayning,  called  Crounsilde,  or  Tamar- 
silde,  situate  in  the  Mercery  in  West  Cheape, 
and  in  the  parrish  of  Saint  Mary  de  Arcubus  in 
London,  &c." 

There  is  also  mention  made  of  a  "  seld  "  in 
West  Cheap  held  by  John  de  Stanes,  mercer, 
in  1304  (Letter-Book  B,  fo.  Ixiii  b),  and  of  a 
seld  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  in  West 
Cheap  belonging  to  Richard  and  Margery 
Godchep  in  1320  (Letter-Book  E,  fo.  cxii), 
which  would  probably  be  the  "  Great "  or 
"  Brodeselde "  above  mentioned.  Riley 
says  (p.  xviii)  : — 

"  There  seems  every  reason  to  conclude,  from 
various  passages  in  the  City  books,  that  the  Sekls 
were  extensive  warehouses  :  very  similar  probably 
to  the  Eastern  Bazaars,  with  numerous  rooms  in 
them,  fitted  with  aumbries,  or  cupboards,  chests, 
and  locks,  and  let  to  various  tenants  ;  while  in  some 
instances  a  mere  vacant  patch  of  ground  (placea) 
within  the  Seld  is  mentioned  as  being  let." 

Although  this  may  have  been  the  early 
meaning  of  the  word,  it  was  in  later  times 
apparently  used  as  synonymous  with  what 
we  now  call  "lock-up  shops,"  as  e.g.,  in  a 
feoffment  of  a  seld  or  shop  with  a  vacant 
place  of  land  in  Henley  in  "  le  Shopperowe," 
5  Aug.,  11  Henry  VIII.  (A.  7619,  'Calendar 
of  Ancient  Deeds,'  vol.  iv.). 
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In  the  Glossary  to  the  '  Liber  Cus- 
tumarum,'  Part  II.  p.  825,  Riley  gives  : — 

"  Selda,  a  seld,  silde,  or  shed  used  for  warehousing 
goods.  It  is  generally  said  to  be  from  the  A.-S.  seld, 
"  a  seat,'  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  its  origin  is 
the  word  scyld, '  a  shield  or  protection ' ;  the  old  Eng- 
lish words  shiel  and  sheal,  a  cottage,  being  probably 
from  the  same  source." 

This  is  of  course  in  accordance  with  PROF. 
SKEAT'S  second  suggestion  ;  but  if  this  were 
the  origin  of  the  word,  it  would  surely 
sometimes  appear  with  the  sh.  I  have, 
however,  never  met  with  it  in  this  form. 

Bosworth  and  Toller  give  as  the  meaning 
of  the  A.-S.  seld,  1,  "  a  seat,  a  throne  "  ; 
2,  "a  seat,  residence,  mansion,  hall,"  and 
quote  as  an  example  "Hie  tempel  strudon, 
Salomanes  seld,"  from  Csedmon's  Metrical 
Paraphrase.  They  also  quote  "  Ca  heallican 
seld  palatias  zetas  "  from  Wright's  '  Vocabu- 
lary,' ii.  81,  223.  The  feminine  form  "selde" 
(which  would  agree  with  the  Latin  selda 
found  in  mediaeval  records)  is  defined  as  a 
"  porch,  proaula  "  ;  and  the  words  "  sumor- 
selde  "  and  "  winter-selde  "  are  quoted  from 
Wright's  '  Vocabulary  '  as  meaning  "  summer 
house  "  and  "  winter  house  "  respectively — 
*'  sumerselde,  zetas  cestivales  "  and  "  winter- 
selde,  zetas  hyemalcs."  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  "  seld "  is  derived  from  the 
A.-S.  fern,  word  selde.  H.  A.  HARBEN. 

The  word  "  seld  "  frequently  occurs  in  the 
*  Calendars  of  Husting  Wills,'  and  denotes 
a  shed,  or  open  shop,  in  which  the  pro- 
prietor publicly  sat  in  order  to  attract 
customers,  in  the  manner  seen  in  most 
Oriental  cities  and  many  old-fashioned 
Continental  towns.  It  is  of  course  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word,  and  the  article  "le" 
gives  it  no  Anglo-French  connotation,  but  is 
merely  a  legal  survival.  It  precedes  nearly  a 
all  the  sign-names  in  the  wills.  The  real 
difficulty  lies  in  the  adjective  "  broken," 
which  we  find  also  in  the  "  Broken  Wharf," 
the  "  Broken  Cross,"  &c.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  the  exact  signification  of  this 
epithet  determined,  and,  not  having  the 
'  N.E.D.'  at  hand,  cannot  say  from  which 
of  the  many  meanings  of  the  verb  "  to  break  " 
it  is  derived.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


BROKEN  CROSS,  WESTMINSTER  (10  S.  xi. 
49). — I  would  refer  our  friend  MR.  HOLDEN 
MACMICHAEL  to  Walcott's  '  Memorials  of 
Westminster,'  p.  73.  The  author  states  that 
Princes  Street  was  "  so  called  first  between 
the  years  1765  and  1782,"  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  it 

"  formerly  bore  the  name  01  Long  Ditch,  and  at  one 
time  contained  an  ancient  conduit,  the  site  of  which 


is  now  |?  1849]  marked  by  a  pump.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  it  is  said,  is  a  black  marble  image  of 
St.  Peter,  and  some  marble  steps  seen  aoout  seventy 
years  ago  when  the  well  was  examined.  The 
southern  extremity  was  called  Broken  Cross  ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  [eighteenth]  century  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  the  most  ancient  house 
in  Westminster,  which  was  then  inhabited  by  a 
baker." 

The  latter  statement  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wheatley  in  '  London,  Past  and  Present,' 
vol.  i.  p.  279.  Mr.  Wheatley  also  says  that 
there  is  a  token  in  the  Beaufoy  Collection 
inscribed  "  At  the  Broken  Cross  in  West- 
minster, 1659."  In  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
'  Westminster,'  p.  152,  is  an  engraving  of 
Broken  Cross  within  the  Abbey  precincts,  but 
no  authority  is  given  for  it. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
Westminster. 

THE  CURIOUS  HOUSE,  GREENWICH  (10  S. 
x.  469  ;  xi.  32).— I  regret  that  I  have  no 
more  explicit  information  as  to  the  exact 
situation  of  this  house,  but  the  friend  on 
whose  behalf  I  sent  the  query  is  a  descendant 
(through  families  of  the  name  of  Ridley  and 
Whitfield)  of  the  first  owner,  Gibson,  and 
she  is  positive  as  to  the  facts  given,  which 
were  told  her  by  her  mother  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  mother  did  not  know 
whether  the  house  was  then  standing  or  not. 
Probably  the  name  "  Curious "  was  only 
a  nickname  given  it  by  a  few  people,  and 
I  think  we  must  go  back  to  the  eighteenth 
century  for  information  about  it. 

ALEX.  RUSSEIX. 

Stromness. 

ELIHU   YALE'S   EPITAPH  :     THE    PILGRIM 
FATHERS  (10  S.  x.  502). — It  is  pleasant  to 
Americans  to  know  that   Englishmen   find 
attractive   "  any  items  connected  with  the 
makers   of   the   U.S.A."     But   as   the   brief 
paragraph  quoted  by  MR.  CLAYTON  contains 
two  errors  and  one  omission,  these  ought  to 
be   corrected.       First,   Wrexham  is   not   in 
Flintshire,  as  stated  by  Miss  Boyes,  but  in 
Denbighshire.     Secondly,    Miss    Boyes    has 
given    the    epitaph    only    in    part.        The 
following     is     copied     from     a     pamphlet 
entitled  '  Elihu  Yale,  Esq.,  and  the  Parish 
Church  of  Wrexham,'  printed  at  Wrexham 
in  or  about  1901,  and  presumably  prepared 
by  Canon  William  H.  Fletcher  : — 
Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred, 
In  Africa  travelled,  and  in  Asia  wed  ; 
Where  long  he  lived  and  thrived  ;  in  London  dead  : 
Much  good,  some  ill,  he  did ;  so  hope  all's  even, 
And  that  his  soul  through  mercy's  gone  to  heaven. 
You  that  survive  and  read  this  tale,  take  care 
For  this  most  certain  exit  to  prepare, 
Where,  blest  in  peace,  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  silent  dust. 
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This  epitaph  is  not  original,  as  the  first  part 
is  imitated  from  that  on  Duns  Scotus  at 
Cologne,  while  the  latter  part  is  adapted 
from  James  Shirley's  well-known  lines. 
"  In  Africa  travelled  "  is  poetic  licence,  as 
Yale  is  not  known  to  have  been  in  Africa. 

Thirdly,  Miss  Boyes  is  in  error  in  stating 
that  "  Elihu  Yale's  paternal  ancestor  was 
one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  " — though  the 
error  is  excusable  in  an  English  writer. 
Elihu  Yale,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  about 
1649,  was  the  son  of  David  Yale,  The 
latter  came  to  Boston  about  1637,  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, then  returned  to  Boston,  and 
finally  went  back  to  England.  Probably 
all  the  Yales  in  New  England  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  lived  either  in  Massachusetts 
or  in  Connecticut.  The  following  passage, 
based  on  material  furnished  by  the  present 
writer,  is  copied  from  the  '  N.E.D.'  : — 

"  Governor  Bradford  [of  Plymouth  Colony]  wrote 
of  his  company  as 'pilgrims' in  the  spiritual  sense 
referring  to  Heb.  xi.  13.  The  same  phraseology 
was  repeated  by  Cotton  Mather  and  others,  and 
became  familiar  in  New  England.  In  1798  a  Feast 
of  the 'Sons'  or  'Heirs  of  the  Pilgrims'  was  held 
at  Boston  on  22  Dec. ,  at  which  the  memory  of  '  the 
Fathers '  was  celebrated.  With  the  frequent  juxta- 
position of  the  names  Pilgrims,  Fathers,  Heirs  or 
Sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  like,  at  these 
anniversary  feasts,  '  Pilgrim  Fathers '  naturally 
arose  as  a  rhetorical  phrase,  and  gradually  grew  to 
be  a  historical  designation." 

The  Plymouth  Colony  was  settled  in 
1620.  The  Massachusetts  Colony  was 
organized  in  1630.  The  two  were  entirely 
distinct  until  1691,  when,  by  royal  charter, 
they  were  joined  together  to  form  the 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  now  the 
State  or  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
We  in  New  England  make  a  distinction 
between  the  early  settlers  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  calling  them  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
calling  them  "  Puritans."  As  David  Yale 
was  an  early  Massachusetts  settler,  and  was 
never  (so  far  as  is  known)  in  the  Plymouth 
Colony  at  all,  he  was  not  a  Pilgrim  Father, 
as  that  term  is  now  used  in  New  England. 
ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

THE  DUFF,  EARLY  MISSION  SHIP  TO 
SOUTH  SEAS  (10  S.  x.  503). — Being  a  native 
of  Portsmouth,  I  was  much  interested  in 
-MR.  CLAYTON'S  note  on  this  ship. 

In  a  book  that  I  have  not  by  me  now 
(published  1798  ?)  was  a  detailed  account  of 
this  missionary  enterprise.  The  only  portion 
of  the  account  that  I  can  call  to  mind  at  the 
moment  is  that  (1)  the  Duff  sailed  from 


Spithead    24    Sept.,    1796,    and    arrived    at 
Tahiti,  South  Sea  Islands,  5  March,   1797  ; 

(2)  that  the  Rev.  James  Griffin  was  pastor  of 
the    old    Orange    Street    Chapel,     Portsea ; 

(3)  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  Duff's  crew 

was Orange,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 

he  was  a  member  of  the  chapel.     The  Orange 
family  lived  in  Portsea  for  many  years  after 
the  above  date.     Is  it  known  if  the  street 
or  chapel  was  named  after  any  member  of 
that  family  ? 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  note  that  not 
very  far  from  Horndean  (where  Capt.  Wilson 
lived)  is  Bunker's  Hill.  Perhaps  some  reader 
can  state  if  there  is  any  historic  connexion 
between  this  Hampshire  country-side  and 
the  seat  of  the  first  battle  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  F.  K.  P. 

[The  inscription  mentions  that  Wilson  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  Is  not  this 
likely  to  account  for  the  name  ?] 

The  reference  for  the  text  quoted  in  the 
inscription  concerning  Capt.  Wilson  should 
have  been  Ps.  Ixxvii.  14. 

HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 

ADVERTISING  EPITAPH  (10  S.  x.  503). — 
With  reference  to  this  ^  note  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  mention  that  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  Exeter  (now  closed)  a  large  number 
of  the  epitaphs  give  the  trade  of  the  deceased. 

G.  H.  C. 

WORKSOP  EPITAPHS  (10  S.  x.  503). — The 
first  of  these  epitaphs  is  also  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  parish  of  Fleet  in  Lincolnshire, 
on  a  gravestone  in  memory  of  Joseph 
Barrow,  who  died  8  Oct,  1844.  There  it 
runs  thus  : — 

0  sudden  death,  1  in  a  moment  tell, 
And  had  not  time  to  bid  my  friends  farewell. 
Think  nothing  strange ;  chance  happens  unto  all ; 
My  lot  to-day,  to-morrow  thine  may  fall. 

C.  S.  JERRAM. 

LEGENDS  ABOUT  THE  MOON  (10  S.  x.  347, 
456). — I  am  enabled  to  furnish  another  to 
those  already  given,  from  '  Old- World 
Japan  :  Legends  of  the  Land  of  the  Gods,' 
retold  by  Frank  Kinder.  On  pp.  17-24 
is  a  poetic  tale  describing  how  Susa-no-o, 
the  Moon-God,  was  jealous  of  the  extra 
power,  influence,  and  splendour  of  his  sister 
Ama-Terasu,  the  Sun-Goddess.  To  spite  her 
he  flayed  her  horse,  the  "  Beloved  of  the 
Gods."  Indignant  at  her  brother's  cruelty, 
she  withdrew  into  a  cave  and  closed  behind 
her  the  door  of  the  Heavenly  Rock  Dwelling, 
leaving  the  earth  in  darkness.  The  rest 
of  the  tale,  too  long  to  summarize,  describes 
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the  plans  adopted  by  the  gods  to  entice  her 
from  her  seclusion ;  and  when  this  was 
accomplished,  they  drew  a  cord  of  rice-straw 
across  the  entrance  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  catastrophe.  On  pp.  105-1 1  is  another 
tale  entitled  '  The  Moon  Maiden.' 

A.  RHODES. 

TRAVELLING  UNDER  HADRIAN  (10  S.  xi.  10). 
— A  perusal  of  chap.  ii.  of  Gibbon's  '  Decline 
and  Fall  '  gives  us  some  indication  of  the 
rate  of  travel  possible  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  See  p.  57  of  vol.  i.  ("World's 
Classics  ") : — 

"  Houses  were  everywhere  erected  at  the  distance 
only  of  five  or  six  miles ;  each  of  them  was 
constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and,  by  the 
help  of  these  relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  an 
hundred  miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads." 

In  a  foot-note  we  read  : — 

"  In  the  time  of  Theodosius,  Caesarius,  a 
magistrate  of  high  rank,  went  post  from  Antioch  to 
Constantinople.  He  began  his  journey  at  night, 
was  in  Cappadocia  (165  miles  from  Antioch)  the 
ensuing  evening,  and  arrived  at  Constantinople  the 
sixth  day  about  noon.  The  whole  distance  was 
725  Roman,  or  665  English  miles." 

A  note  on  the  previous  page  gives  the 
route  which  a  traveller  would  have  taken 
in  going  from  Rome  to  Boulogne.  He  would 
have  gone  by  way  of  Milan,  Lyons,  and 
Rheims,  covering  a  distance  of  1,254  Roman 
miles.  If  we  may  take  the  marvellous 
performance  of  Caesarius  as  a  criterion,  an 
express  journey  from  Rome  to  Boulogne 
would  have  taken  about  8J  days.  With 
regard  to  the  Channel  crossing,  we  may  bear 
in  mind  that  Caesar  on  his  first  invasion  of 
Britain  took  roughly  ten  hours  to  perform 
the  journey.  Cf.  '  De  Bello  Gallico,'  Bk.  IV. 
chap,  xxiii.  : — 

"  Nactus  idoneam  ad  nauigandum  tempestatem 

tertia  fere  uigilia  soluit, ipse  hora  diei  eirciter 

quarta  cum  primis  nauibus  Britanniam  attigit." 

No  precise  data  are  given  with  reference  to 
the  return  voyage. 

When  Caesar  again  sailed  across  the  Channel 
to  invade  Britain,  his  progress  was  not  so 
rapid,  owing  to  the  perversity  of  wind  and 
tide,  and  the  voyage  took  about  eighteen 
hours  (Bk.  V.  chap.  viii.).  On  the  second 
occasion,  however,  the  return  voyage  to  Gaul 
was  accomplished  in  about  half  the  time. 
A  single  galley,  with  every  facility  afforded 
it,  would,  no  doubt,  have  done  even  better 
than  this.  Let  us  convert  our  8J  days  into 
9,  and  we  shall  have  allowed  abundance  of 
time  for  the  sea  voyage.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  traveller  would  have  had  a  far 
greater  distance  to  cover  than  Caasarius  had, 
and  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  surmount 


in  the  Alps,  and  allowing  also  for  the  possi- 
bility that  the  posting  system  had  been 
improved  by  the  time  of  Theodosius,  we 
shall  not  be  too  generous  if  we  add  another 
full  day,  making  up  the  total  to  10  days. 
We  must  remember  that  this  is  travelling 
at  record-breaking  speed.  Anybody  but  a 
Caasarius  would,  I  suspect,  have  been  more 
than  satisfied  if  he  had  reached  Britain 
within  the  fortnight.  I  have  used  Gibbon's 
remarks  as  the  basis  of  my  computation,  but 
being  at  present  away  from  books,  I  am 
unable  to  verify  his  statements.  Perhaps 
others  will  be  able  to  give  more  precise 
references  to  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

C.  E.  LOMAX. 
Henbury,  Macclesfield. 

YEW  TREES  (10  S.  x.  430;  xi.  58).— 
Churchyards  in  former  days  being  less  com- 
pletely enclosed  than  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  adjacent  lands  then  frequently  unfenced, 
trespass  by  cattle  was  of  constant  occurrence, 
and  much  injury  was  done  to  the  graves  by 
the  trampling  and  rubbing  of  the  beasts. 
Hence  another  explanation,  often  given,  of 
the  planting  of  yew  trees,  so  universal 
in  graveyards,  is  that  little  pains  were  taken 
to  keep  the  cattle  out  of  the  churchyards 
by  their  owners  until  it  was  found  that  the 
trespass  was  a  fatal  one,  i.e.,  that  there 
were  poisonous  trees  among  the  graves.  The 
extensive  planting  of  the  yew  in  churchyards 
may  have  been  "  a  protective  measure," 
but  in  another  way.  R.  B. 

Upton. 

CHAMBER-HORSE  FOR  EXERCISE  (10  S.  xi. 
49). — On  a  horizontal  frame  fitted  with  feet 
four  mahogany  pillars  were  fixed  at  the 
corners,  and  a  rail  connected  the  pillars  at 
the  sides  of  the  horse.  Between  the  pillars 
was  a  seat  covered  with  leather,  having  pro- 
jections on  each  side,  which  ran  in  guides 
between  the  pillars.  The  seat  was  sup- 
ported on  strong  spiral  springs,  and  they 
were  concealed  by  leather  facings  all  round. 
The  weight  of  the  rider  brought  down  the 
seat  considerably ;  and  with  his  hands 
grasping  the  side-rails,  he  raised  and  lowered 
the  seat  by  the  strength  of  his  arms.  It  was 
a  clumsy  machine  to  enable  the  lame  to  get 
exercise.  JOHN  P.  STILWELL. 

If  MR.  MACMICHAEL  will  turn  up  Thomas- 
Sheraton's  book  on  furniture,  1802,  plate  22, 
he  will  see  an  illustration  of  the  chamber- 
horse.  In  those  days,  instead  of  a  man 
joining  the  "Liver-brigade"  and  trotting 
for  an  hour  or  so  every  morning  in  Hyde 
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Park,  he  used  to  shake  up  his  liver  in  his 
bedroom  by  means  of  the  mechanical  con- 
trivance in  question.  E.  O. 

The  '  N.E.D.'  says  "  ?  a  rocking-horse  "  ; 
but  the  eighteenth-century  "chamber-horse  " 
was  a  mechanical  contrivance,  consisting  of  a 
leather  seat  mounted  on  four  legs,  and 
provided  with  a  strong  spring,  which  was 
used  for  imitative  riding  exercise.  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  in  his  paper  on  '  Richardson 
at  Home  '  in  the  second  series  of  '  Eighteenth- 
Century  Vignettes,'  says  that  Richardson 
had  "  one  of  these  contrivances  "  at  each 
of  his  houses  ; 

"and  those  who,  without  violence  to  his  literary 
importance,  can  conceive  the  author  of  '  Sir  Charles 
drandison  '  so  occupied,  must  imagine  him  bobbing 
up  and  down  daily,  at  stated  hours,  upon  this 
curious  substitute  for  the  saddle." 

G.  L.  APPEBSON. 

This  machine  was  in  appearance  like  a 
high  stool,  or  chair  with  low  side  arms  only. 
Those  I  have  seen  were  about  3  ft.  6  in. 
high  and  2  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  broad.  The  top 
— padded  for  a  seat — was  connected  with 
the  base  by  springs,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  leather ;  in  appearance  it  was  like 
a  huge  accordion.  They  are  still  occasion- 
ally to  be  met  with  in  old  "  unrestored  " 
houses,  as  well  as  in  auction-rooms. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

MBS.  GORDON,  NEE  ISABELLA  LEVY  (10  S. 
xi.  48). — The  Hon.  Lockhart  Gordon  was 
third  son  of  John,  third  Earl  of  Aboyne. 
He  was  captain  in  the  same  regiment  as 
Lord  Cornwallis  ;  retired  from  the  army 
with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  ;  received 
the  appointment  of  Judge- Advocate-General 
of  Bengal,  1787  ;  and  died  at  Calcutta, 
24  March,  1788.  He  married  (1)  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Elias  Levi ;  and  (2)  on  3  Oct., 
1770,  Catherine  Wallop,  only  sister  of  John, 
Earl  of  Portsmouth,  by  whom  he  had — 
besides  other  children — two  sons.  The 
duchess  mentioned  was,  I  suppose,  Elizabeth 
Seymour  (afterwards  Smithson  and  Percy), 
first  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  and  great- 
granddaughter  of  Josceline  Percy,  eleventh 
Earl  of  Northumberland. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

CABLYLE  ON  THE  GRIFFIN  :  HIPPOGBIFF 
(10  S.  x.  509). — Carlyle's  slip  seems  to  have 
been  shared  by  one  at  least  of  his  biographers. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Craig  in  his  recent  book  '  The 
Making  of  Carlyle  '  (p.  34),  referring  to  Prof. 
Nichol's  biography,  says  :  "  The  Professor 
has  a  smile  for  the  gryphons,  the  family 


heraldic  emblems  carved  on  the  Carlyle 
tombstone."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  crest 
of  Lord  Carlyle  of  Carlyle  (or  Torthorwald), 
to  whose  family  Carlyle  thought  that  he 
belonged,  consisted  of  two  dragons'  heads 
addorsee  (vert).  It  is  not  necessary  to 
journey  to  Ecclefechan  to  verify  this,  as 
Carlyle's  book-plate  with  the  crest  in  question 
is  shown  at  Carlyle  House,  Chelsea  (in  the 
dining-room).  M. 

Was  not  Carlyle  thinking  of  the  Scotch 
kelpie,  an  aquatic  beast  that  lived  oil 
human  prey  ?  It  is  figured,  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  '  Faiths  and  Folk-lore,'  vol.  ii.,  by 
W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  1905. 

W.  B.  GEBISH. 

VINCENT  ALSOP  (10  S.  xi.  47). — I  think 
some  of  the  difficulties  are  due  to  slight 
misprints. 

Maugeing  is  a  misprint  for  Manageing, 
with  u  for  n,  and  dropping  of  a  ;  for  it  gives 
absolutely  the  right  sense.  Compare  "  the 
Manageing  of  a  Crane  "  with  "  the  managing 
of  their  weapons  of  war,"  quoted  in  the 
'  N.E.D.' 

Goggled  and  gogled  are  mere  variants  of 
juggled,  which  is  frequently  spelt  with  o  for  u. 
It  means  "  beguiled  "  ;  -  see  '  N.E.D.'  But 
the  "  in  "  in  the  phrase  "  juggled  in  with  " 
adds  nothing  to  the  sense,  and  would  be 
better  omitted. 

In  paragraph  5  read  fetch  for  fitch  ; 
"  fetch  in  Comfort  "  simply  means  "  derive 
comfort."  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"  Fitch  in  Comfort "  appears  to  be  an 
adaptation  of  French  fiche  de  consolation. 
See  '  '  Diet.  Gen.'  or  Littre.  E.  W. 

RUDGE  FAMILY  (10  S.  x.  470). — At  p.  93 
of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Beaven's  '  Aldermen  of 
London  '  it  is  recorded  that  Edward  Rudge, 
Salter,  Sheriff  of  London,  1637-8,  was  on 
18  Sept.,  1638,  elected,  and  sworn  in  as 
Alderman  of  Castle  Baynard  Ward,  and  that 
he  died  25  July,  1640.  In  '  Musgrave's 
Obituaries  '  the  Alderman's  death  is  stated  to 
have  taken  place  on  26  Aug.,  1640,  '  Smith's 
Obit.'  being  given  as  the  authority. 

Both  dates  are,  however,  incorrect,  for 
Alderman  and  Sheriff  Edward  Rudge 
(who  was  my  great-great-great-great-great- 
great-uncle)  made  his  will  (a  copy  of  which 
is  in  my  possession)  on  17  Nov.,  1640,  and 
it  was  proved  on  19  Dec.,  1640  (P.C.C.  162 
Coventry).  As  he  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  Allhallows,  London,  on  18  Dec.,  1640, 
one  may  assume  that  his  death  probably 
took  place  some  two  or  three  days  earlier ; 
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the  exact  date,  however,  is  omitted  in  the 
manuscript  pedigree  before  me.  That  he 
was  alive  on  17  Nov.,  1640,  is  certain.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  his  death 
came  to  be  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
either  on  25  July  or  26  Aug.,  1640. 

The  above  Edward  Rudge  was  of  Blazies, 
Berks,  and  by  his  first  wife  Mary,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  John  Sharp,  or  Sharpe,  of 
Lawrence  Waltham,  Berks,  had,  with  other 
issue,  an  eldest  son  Edward  Rudge  of 
Blazies,  Berks,  and  Great  Warley,  Essex, 
whose  will  was  dated  23  June,  1699,  and 
proved  6  Dec.,  1701  (P.C.C.  174  Dyer),  he 
having  died  13  August  in  the  latter  year. 

In  my  query  I  described  the  last-named 
Edward  Rudge  as  Alderman  of  London, 
the  reason  for  my  so  doing  being  that  in  the 
manuscript  pedigree  of  the  Rudge  family  to 
which  I  have  referred  he  was  so  called,  appa- 
rently upon  the  following  authority  : — 

"'History  of  English  Lotteries,'  pp.  30,  31. 
Another  Water  Scheme,  January  14th,  1689. 
Warrant  to  pass  the  privy  seal  appointing  Sir 
Robert  Pointz,  K.B.,  and  Edward  Rudge  Aldermen 
•of  London,  for  the  just  carriage  and  managing  of 
the  Lottery  authorized  by  the  King  for  the  use  of 
the  aqueduct  undertaken  by  Sir  Edward  Stradling, 
Sir  Walter  Roberts,  and  ethers." 

With  a  view  to  confirming  the  statement 
in  the  warrant,  I  searched  Mr.  Beaven's 

*  Aldermen    of    London '    (what   a   pity   the 
author   did   not    increase   the    value    of   his 
historical  compilation  by  including  in  it  an 
index  of  surnames  !),  but  failed  to  discover 
therefrom  that  Edward  Rudge,  son  of  the 
Alderman   and    Sheriff,    had   also    been   an 
Alderman    of    London.     I    was    at    a    loss, 
therefore,     to    know    how    to    account    for 
the      discrepancy     between     the     omission 
by  Mr.  Beaven  and  the  description  in  the 
warrant. 

By  the  courtesy  and  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Borrajo,  City  Librarian  at 
the  Guildhall  Library,  I  am  now  in  a  position 
to  confirm  the  accuracy,  in  this  instance, 
of  Mr.  Beaven's  '  Aldermen  of  London.' 
Mr.  Borrajo  has  informed  me  that  Edward 
Rudge,  son  of  the  Alderman  and  Sheriff, 
never  was  an  Alderman  of  London,  and 
that  the  mistake  in  so  describing  him  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  author  of  the 

*  History   of   English   Lotteries '    giving  the 
date    of    the    warrant    as    1689,    instead    of 
1639  (vide  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  1638- 
1639,'  p.  314). 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  amend  my  state- 
ment at  10  S.  x.  470,  col.  2,  1.  24,  by  the 
deletion  of  the  words  "  Alderman  of  London." 
FRANCIS  H.  RELTON. 

9,  Broughton  Road,  Thorn  ton  Heath. 


"CHRISTMAS  PIG"  (10  S.  xi.  27,  71).— 
The  "  pigs  "  referred  to  by  M.  P.  as  "  mince- 
pie  pigs "  made  "  to  please  children " 
remind  me  that,  when  I  was  a  child,  a 
similar  dainty  was  made  for  the  children 
of  Northamptonshire  families  at  the  time  of 
pig-killing.  This  was  called  a  "  keech,"  and 
is  referred  to  in  Baker's  '  Northamptonshire 
Glossary.'  The  second  meaning  of  the 
word  therei  is:  "A  large  oblong  or  tri- 
angular pasty,  made  at  Christmas,  of  raisins 
and  apples  chopped  together." 

This  hardly  coincides  with  my  knowledge 
of  a  "  keech."  It  was  always  triangular, 
and  consisted  of  a  turnover  or  pasty  filled 
with  ordinary  mincemeat ;  and  in  the  centre, 
where  the  three  points  of  the  turnover  met,  a 
dough  bird  was  placed,  with  two  currants 
to  form  his  eyes. 

For  each  child  of  the  family  a  "  keech  " 
was  always  made.  I  had  my  share  of  these 
childish  delights  in  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  and  I  still  possess  a  letter  from  my 
dear  departed  mother,  written  to  me  when 
at  school  prior  to  the  Christmas  holidays, 
wherein  occur  the  ominous  words : 
expect  you  will  be  too  old  for  a  keech." 
It  is  many  a  long  year  since  I  saw  a  real 
"keech,"  but  I  think  they  are  still  an 
institution  in  some  Northamptonshire 
families.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

VILLAGE  NAMES  FEMININE  (10  S.  xi.  29). 
— Would  not  the  gender  of  the  qualifying 
adjective  be  determined  by  the  feminine 
parochia  or  parcecia,  of  which  the  masculine 
vicus,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  but  the 
little  metropolis  ?  CHARLES  GUNMAN. 

Church  Fields,  Salisbury. 

Probably  "  Magna  "  and  "  Parva  "  were 
used  in  preference  to  "Magnus"  and 
"  Parvus  "  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

J.   HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

SIR  JOHN  SYDENHAM,  BART.,  OF  BRIMPTON 
(10  S.  x.  490  ;  xi.  53). — MR.  RADCLIFFE  will 
find  Dame  Mary  Sydenham  given  as  the 
second  wife  of  Andrew,  Lord  Gray,  in  Sir 
J.  B.  Paul's  edition  of  '  The  Scots  Peerage, 
1907,  and  Dame  Catherine  Cadell  as  his 
third  wife. 

In  my  communication  on  p.  54  please 
read  "  widow  "  for  "  wife  "  in  1.  12. 

PERCEVAL,  LUCAS. 

SUFFRAGETTES  :  '  THE  GIRL  OF  THE 
PERIOD  MISCELLANY'  (10  S.  x.  467,  518).— 
'The  Girl  of  the  Period'  was  the  heading 
of  an  article  in  The  Saturday  Review  of 
14  March,  1868 — a  scathing  impeachment  of 
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the  girl  of  that  time.  The  attack  was 
fiercely  repulsed  by  an  article  (I  know  not 
in  what  publication)  under  the  heading  '  The 
Girl  of  the  Periodical.' 

JOHN  P.  STILWELL. 

DICKENS'S  "  KNIFE -Box  "  (10  S.  xi.  8).— 
On  a  sideboard  of  the  upstairs  room  in  the 
coffee-house  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where 
David  Copperfield  had  a  memorable  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Spenlow  and  Miss  Murdstone, 
were  "  two  of  those  extraordinary  boxes, 
all  corners  and  flutings,  for  sticking  knives 
and  forks  in,  which,  happily  for  mankind,  are 
now  obsolete."  See  chap,  xxxviii.  ('  A 
Dissolution  of  Partnership ')  in  the  one- 
volume  "  Charles  Dickens  Edition,"  p.  332. 
These  obsolete  contrivances,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  curiosity  and  second-hand- 
furniture  shops,  are,  I  believe,  sometimes 
converted  into  stationery  cases. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

EDWARD  BARNARD  (10  S.  xi.  28). — Thomas 
Barnard,  the  officiating  minister,  was  in  all 
probability  not  the  future  Bishop  of  Killaloe 
and  Kilfenora,  but  Edward  Barnard's  brother 
who  became  Fellow  of  Eton  in  1772,  and  was 
also  Vicar  of  Mapledurham  ('  Registrum 
Regale,'  p.  17). 

Edward  Barnard's  wife  is  described  in  the 
Eton  Parish  Register  (under  notice  of  the 
birth  of  her  son)  as  the  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Haggatt  of  Barbadoes.  Cole  says 
that  Barnard,  "  while  he  was  Master  of 
Eton  Schole, . ..  .married  a  West  Indian 
lady  of  a  good  fortune,  but  who  lived  with 
him  not  many  years."  There  was  one  son 
by  the  marriage,  Edward,  born  in  1763. 

R.  A.  AUSTEN  LEIGH. 

"  SPANISH  STRAPPS  "  :  "  MORBTJS  GAL- 
•LICUS"  (10  S.  xi.  49). — These  are  different 
names  for  that  disease  which  each  nation 
attributes  to  some  other  country.  Accord- 
ing to  a  common  account,  the  scourge  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  one  of  the  Spanish 
companions  of  Columbus  in  1494,  who  had 
become  infected  in  Haiti.  The  sufferings 
caused  by  it  would  afford  an  apt  comparison 
for  those  due  to  the  maleficent  influence  of 
witches.  E.  E.  STREET. 

THIMBLES  (10  S.  xi.  66). — The  story  that 
thimbles  were  invented  by  the  Dutch  in  or 
about  1690  is  continually  cropping  up  in 
newspapers,  very  often  with  the  addition 
that  one  John  Lofting  manufacturec 
thimbles  in  London  in  1695.  No  proof  has 
ever  been  given  of  Mr.  Lofting's  existence 
As  MR.  PEACOCK  says,  thimbles  are  probably 


of  prehistoric  date.  I  have  a  note  that  they 
lave  been  found  in  the  disinterred  dwellings 
at  Herculaneum,  but  cannot  give  the  autho- 
rity. The  Shakespeare  allusions  should  be 
ll  known  ;  and  mention  of  the  thimble- 
n  English  literature  can  be  traced  back  to 
Saxon  times.  The  late  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers, 
n  his  '  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  im 
England,'  shows  that  in  1494  a  dozen 
jhimbles  cost  4s.  It  is  difficult  not  <  to 
relieve  that  a  thimble  of  some  kind  must 
lave  been  contemporaneous  with  the  first 
needle  ;  and  few  things  are  more  ancient 
than  the  needle.  G.  L.  APPERSON, 

Wimbledon. 

FIELD  MEMORIALS  TO  SPORTSMEN  (10  S, 
x.  509). — Does  MR.  ARCHER  propose  to 
.nclude  mediaeval  examples  of  accidental 
death  in  the  chase  ?  If  so,  James  Gray, 
'  Parke  and  housekeeper  "  of  the  town  of 
Eunsdon,  Herts,  should  be  included.  He 
was  killed  on  12  Dec.,  1591,  at  the  age  of 
69,  by  a  shaft  from  a  crossbow  aimed  at  a 
deer.  He  is  depicted  on  a  brass  as  shooting 
at  a  stag  while  Death,  as  a  skeleton,  is  stick- 
ing an  arrow  into  him.  The  inscription 
states  that  he  "  Near  to  this  Deaths-Signe 
Brasse  doth  lie."  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

'THE  MILLENNIAL  STAR'  (10  S.  xi.  69).— 
This  publication  (rather  a  magazine  than  a 
newspaper)  was  first  issued,  I  think,  about 
1838 — at  least  I  have  vol.  xi.,  dated  from 
January  to  December,  1849.  It  appeared 
fortnightly  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each 
month,  and  consisted  of  about  16  octavo 
pages.  It  was  edited  and  published  by 
Orson  Pratt,  15,  Wilton  Street,  St.  Anne 
Street,  Liverpool. 

I  cannot  say  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
set  of  these  volumes,  unless  there  is  one  at 
the  present  head-quarters  in  Liverpool  of 
the  organization.  Their  address  is  "  The 
Latter-day  Saints,  Printing,  Publishing, 
and  Emigration  Office,"  295,  Edge  Laner 
Liverpool.  A.  H.  ARKLE. 

ROD  OF  BRICKWORK  (10  S.  x.  388  ;  xL 
77). — The  origin  of  the  "  rod,  pole,  or 
perch  "  as  a  lineal  and  superficial  measure 
has  been  traced  to  the  rod,  pole,  or  goad 
used  to  urge  and  direct  the  team  of  plough 
oxen.  It  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  land 
measure  in  feudal  times  when  the  lords 
allotted  plots  to  the  villeins  and  others 
under  them  for  agriculture.  One  rod  wide 
and  forty  long  built  up  the  quarter-acre, 
a  very  usual-sized  lot — forty  rods  long  being 
one  furlong  ("  furrowlong,"  a  convenient 
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length  for  a  furrow  before  turning  the  oxen). 
And,  of  course,  four  rods  \vide  by  one  furlong 
deep  constituted  one  acre.  The  pole  or  rod 
was  16 \  feet  or  5J  yards.  The  length  of  the 
rod  or  pole  differed  in  parts  of  the  country 
•with  the  differing  soils  and  agriculture, 
but  gradually  the  differences  grew  less,  and 
finally  the  statutory  acre  was  evolved.  The 
present  Gunter's  chain  of  66  feet,  ten  square 
•chains  to  an  acre,  was  invented  by  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Gunter  (1581-1626),  a  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College. 
It  was  ingeniously  adapted  to  facilitate 
•decimal  calculations  in  land  measurement. 

The  use  of  the  rod  in  superficial  measure- 
ment of  masonry  and  brickwork,  and 
lineally  in  hedges,  ditches,  and  fences, 
followed,  as  a  convenient  existing  measure. 
A  square  rod  is  272J  superficial  feet. 

I  have  written  this  from  memory,  and 
<cannot  now  conveniently  give  the  best 
authorities,  but  the  following  may  inter  alia 
be  referred  to  :  Seebohm,  '  The  English 
Village  Community,'  1883  ;  Ballard,  'Domes- 
day Inquest,'  1906. 

ARTHUR  HARSTON,  F.S.I. 

BISHOP  SAMPSON  OF  LICHFIELD  (10  S.  x. 
429  ;  xi.  16).— On  22  Sept.,  13  Eliz.,  William 
Pyrrye  and  Julia  his  wife  disposed  of 
•copyhold  property  to  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth Hardwicke,  their  attorneys  being 
William  and  Roger  Sampson  (Pattingham 
Manor  Court  Rolls). 

H.  JUNTOS  HARDWICKE. 

MITRED  ABBOTS  (10  S.  x.  410,  455  ;  xi.  16)- 
— It  seems  doubtful  if  the  privileges  and 
power  of  the  principal  abbeys  were  accorded 
to  Chertsey,  or  to  Merton.  In  Wheeler's 
'  History  of  Chertsey  Abbey  '  it  is  expressly 
stated  (on  p.  59)  that  no  summonses  to 
Parliament  are  to  be  found  addressed  to  the 
Abbots  of  Chertsey.  Hence  the  omission 
•of  that  abbey  in  the  list  previously  sent  by 

R.  B. 

Upton. 

GERMAN  LEATHER  BINDINGS  :  "  CUIR- 
BOUILLI":  "  CUTR-CISELE  "  (10  S.  x.  369). 
— I  would  draw  the  attention  of  BIBLOS 
to  the  '  N.E.D.'  definition  of  "  cuir-bouilli," 
viz.,  "  Leather  boiled  or  soaked  in  hot  water, 
and,  when  soft,  moulded  or  pressed  into  any 
required  form,"  &c.  I  am  aware  that  this 
is  not  the  full  technical  reply  asked  for,  but 
hope  that  the  concluding  reference  to 
Leland,  '  Minor  Arts,'  1880,  may  possibly 
be  of  service.  This  work  may  perhaps 
speak  of  "  graved  "  leather  too. 


Has  BIBLOS  consulted  any  books  dealing 
with  fourteenth-sixteenth  century  armour 
in  which  "  cuir-bouilli "  was  used  ?  The 
process  of  manufacture  was  no  doubt  the 
same.  CHARLES  GILLMAX. 

Church  Fields,  Salisbury. 

ADRIAN  SCROPE  (10  S.  x.  469  ;  xi.  32). — 
MR.  W.  B.  GERISH  is  certainly  in  error  in 
saying  (ante,  p.  33)  that  Sir  Adrian  Scrope 
was  "  made  a  K.C.B.  by  Charles  II."  in  1661. 
Charles  II.  made  no  K.C.B.s — the  dignity 
did  not  exist  earlier  than  1815. 

ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN,  M.A. 

Leamington. 

CLEMENT'S  INN  KNOCKER  (10  S.  xi.  69). — 
If  W.  B.  II.  would  send  me,  through  you, 
as  full  a  description  as  he  can,  I  might 
possibly  give  him  a  chie. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

SNEEZING  SUPERSTITION  (10  S.  xi.  7). — 
When  I  was  at  Prague  recently  a  Cech 
professor  smilingly  observed,  "  Pozdrav 
Pan  Buh  "  ("The  Lord  God  restore  you  to 
health' ' ),  when  I  sneezed.  This  is  only  current 
in  rural  districts. 

Another  Cech  friend  explained  that  a 
hiccough  is  due  to  some  one  speaking  of  you 
at  that  moment,  like  the  earburn  super- 
stition. FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Streatham  Common. 

CAROLINE  AS  A  MASCULINE  NAME  (10  S. 
x.  450  ;  xi.  15). — It  is  suggested  that  Col. 
Scott  was  named  after  Caroline  of  Anspach, 
Queen  of  George  II.  He  would  have  been 
born  at  about  the  time  of  that  monarch's 
accession,  and  the  Queen  may  have  been  his 
godmother.  The  case  of  the  Hon.  Anne 
Pawlet,  whose  godmother  was  Queen  Anne, 
seems  to  throw  light  on  the  matter. 

G.  S.  PARRY,  Lieut. -Col. 

SIR  ROBERT  FLETCHER  (10  S.  xi.  48). — In 
Hamilton's  '  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the 
Engraved  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ' 
the  owner  of  the  Fletcher  oil  painting  is 
given  as  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  The  print  was 
engraved  in  mezzotint  by  W.  Dickinson, 
and  published  24  Nov.,  1774. 

ARTHUR  W.  WATERS. 
Leamington  Spa. 

STEEPE  SURNAME  (10  S.  x.  468). — Steep 
is  a  parish  in  Hampshire,  two  miles  north- 
west from  Petersfield,  in  East  Meon  hundred. 
I  have  searched  Kelly's  Directories  for 
London  and  for  Hampshire,  but  do  not  find 
the  surname  there.  t  JOHN  P.  STILWELL. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Wells     and    Glastonbnry.       By    T.    S.     Holmes. 

(Methuen  &  Co.) 
THK  topographer  of  ancient  cities  could  not  easily 
discover  a  more  congenial  subject  than  that  which 
Mr.  Holmes  found  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  hoary 
memories  which  gather  round  Wells  and  Glastpn- 
bury.  He  has  on  the  whole  risen  to  the  occasion 
with  proper  enthusiasm,  and  tells  their  story  with 
careful  and  minute  detail.  We  can  extend  our 
congratulation  to  Mr.  E.  H.  New  on  the  somewhat 
impressionist  woodcuts  in  eighteenth-century  style, 
of  which  he  gives  a  liberal  supply,  although  for 
accuracy  of  detail  we  may  prefer  the  photographic 
processes  which  are  now  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion. The  author  modestly  disclaims  originality, 
though  he  has  some  new  information  to  impart  as 
to  the  municipal  and  corporate  development  of 
Wells  from  mediaeval  times  till  it  received  its 
charter  of  incorporation  as  a  borough  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1589. 

The  famous  legend  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  and 
his  introduction  of  Christianity  at  Glastonbury  has 
hardly  received  so  much  attention  as  it  deserves. 
Mr.  Holmes  should  have  consulted  the  edition  of 
the  fourteenth-century  poem  '  Joseph  of  Arimathie ' 
which  Prof.  Skeat  produced  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society.  The  story  was  popularized  by  the 
English  bishops  under  Bubwith  bringing  it  forward 
at  the  Council  of  Basel  in  1431,  in  order  to  "go  one 
better"  than  the  claim  of  the  Gallican  Church  that 
St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was  its  founder.  But 
the  legend  had  been  already  mentioned  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  Celtic  monastery  existed  at 
Glastonbury  at  a  very  early  date. 

Wells  obtained  its  name  from  an  ancient  fountain 
or  well  sacred  to  St.  Andrew,  which  is  mentioned 
in  a  charter  of  Cynewulf  in  776,  and  is  still 
flowing.  The  author  thinks  that  Glastonbury, 
otherwise  Avallac,  was  so  called  in  honour  of  two 
Celtic  gods  of  the  nether  world,  Glast  and  Avallac. 
Where  do  these  reputed  deities  find  mention  ?  Not 
in  the  works  of  Prof.  Rhys,  who  deduces  the  names 
from  glasdon,  the  oak,  and  avail,  the  apple  tree, 
both  cultivated  by  the  Druids.  Evalac,  King  of 
Sarras,  converted  by  Joseph,  is  one  of  the  inci- 
dental personages  in  the  old  romance  mentioned 
above.  As  a  rule,  authorities  are  not  cited  for 
statements  which  often  seem  to  require  verification. 
Madilode  Street,  e.g.,  is  said  to  have  got  its  name 
from  "middle  lode"  or  middle  ford  (p.  294).  It  is 
more  likely,  we  suggest,  to  stand  for  "Maude- 
lode,"  the  lane  that  led  by  the  almshouses  of 
St.  Mary  Maudelin  or  Magdalen,  founded  here  by 
Abbot  Beere,  from  which  Magdalen  Street  hard  by 
also  has  its  name.  Gerarde  of  the  '  Herball '  is 
misprinted  "Gerald"  (p.  288). 

It  is  sad  to  learn  that  so  lately  as  1723  important 
remains  of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  were  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  Stukeley  saw  them  being  carted 
away  for  paving  roads  and  cattle-stalls ! 

The  JEnzid  of  Viroil,  Books  VII.— XII.  Trans- 
lated into  Blank  Verse  by  Henry  Smith  Wright. 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

MB.  WEIGHT  has  now  completed  his  rendering  of 
the  '^Eneid,'  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in 
1903.  The  translation  is  a  good,  clear  rendering, 


free  from  diffuseness,  and  not  wanting  in  dignity. 
On  the  other  hand,  far  too  many  inversions  are 
used,  and  we  do  not  find  the  variety  of  feet  which  is 
really  essential  to  raise  blank  verse  above  dullness. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  the  speech  of  ^Eneas  in 
Book  XI.  on  viewing  Pallas  :— 

Unhappy  boy, 

Hath  fortune  now,  in  this  her  gracious  hour, 
Begrudged  me  thee,  permitting  not  that  thou 
Should'st  see  my  kingdom,  nor  as  conqueror  ride 
To  thy  ancestral  home  ?    Not  this  indeed 
The  parting  promise  that  I  gave  thy  sire, 
When  he  embraced  me  as  1  left  his  nails, 
And  sent  me  forth  to  win  a  mighty  realm  !' 
Fearful  of  risk,  he  warned  me  that  our  foes 
Were  keen  in  war,  and  with  a  hardv  race 
The  fight  would  be.     He  haply  even  now, 
Deceived  by  empty  hopes,  is  offering  prayers 
And  gifts  piled  on  the  altar. 

IN  this  month's  Cornhill  Mr.  Lucy  concludes 
his  highly  interesting  series  of  reminiscences,  and 
reveals  the  fact  that  he  was  offered  the  editorship 
of  Punch  in  1897,  but  "  could  not  accept  it  to  the 
deposition  of  the  man  who  gave  me  my  first 
footing  on  Punch,  and  whose  friendship  I  had 
enjoyed  for  fifteen  years."  He  supplies  also  an 
amusing  sketch  of  Phil  May's  casual  ways.  We 
do  not  care  much  for  Mr.  Noyes's  latter-day  verse 
concerning  '  Bacchus  and  the  Pirates.'  Miss 
Rosaline  Masson  contributes  some  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  '  Browning  in  Edinburgh.' 
S.  G.  Tallentyre  gives  a  lever  sketch  of  '  A  Parson 
of  the  Thirties,'  Canon  Hall,  who  was  the  friend 
of  Sydney  Smith  and  Barham,  and  an  agreeable 
clergyman,  apparently,  of  the  old-fashioned  sort. 
Col.  Macartney-Filgate's  accbunt  of  an  infantry 
scouting  competition,  '  Manchuria — in  the  Mourne 
Mountains,'  is  good  reading. 

IN    The  Fortnightly  "  Auditor    Tantum "    con- 
inues    that    frank    criticism    of    Parliamentary 
igures  which  has  become  fashionable  lately,  but 
;his  time  it  is  '  His  Hajesty's  Ministers  '  who  are- 
weighed  in   the   balance.     There   seems   to   us   a 

reat  deal  too  much  writing  on  politics  in  the 
magazines,  and  we  therefore  welcome  four  articles 
of  a  different  sort :  '  Americans  as  Actors,'  by 
VEr.  Bram  Stoker  ;  '  Poetry  and  the  Stage,'  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  ;  '  The  Fatigue  of  Anatole 
France,'  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Kettle  ;  and  '  The  Writings 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,'  by  E.  M.  D.  All  these 
japers  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit. 
The  first  is  a  study  of  the  American  "  racial 
spirit  "  rather  than  of  the  stage  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Gwynn  emphasizes  the  success  of 
Prof.  Murray's  translation  of  the  '  Electra ' 
at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  dwells  reasonably  on. 
;he  nuisance  of  interruption  by  persons  who 
arrive  at  their  seats  when  the  acting  has  begun — 
— a  proceeding  not  tolerated  in  classical  music. 
Why  Mr.  Gwynn  should  speak  of  Hauptmanstall's 
'  Electra  '  we  know  not.  The  German's  adapter's 
name  is  Hoffmannsthal.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
3wynn  has  just  discovered  Euripides,  which  he 
truly  describes  as  "  a  little  absurd."  Mr.  W.  B 
Yeats  in  his  Irish  plays  is  denied  the  touch  o 
ordinary  humanity  and  normal  emotions  which 
is  strong  in  Euripides,  and  Mr.  Phillips  in  '  Nero 
s  criticized  as  "  diffuse  and  scattered."  Mr. 
Kettle's  able,  but  not  entirely  satisfactory  article 

:xplains  that  after  ten  years  Anatole  France  is 
Dired  of  politics,  and  has  returned  to  a  "  pessimism 
stabbed  into  lightsome  flashes  with  epigrams." 
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The  discussion  of  Mr.  Yeats's  work  would  be 
more  valuable  if  it  had  more  criticism  of  his  style, 
his  sense  of  metre,  and  his  occasional  lack  of 
humour.  Still,  it  is  a  tribute  well  deserved  to 
one  of  the  best  of  our  living  poets.  Curiously 
enough,  "  Mr.  Yeats,  it  is  said,  is  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish one  tune  from  another."  This  is  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  of 
The  Fortnightly  that  we  have  seen  of  late. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  strong  in  politics 
and  sociology,  but  singularly  weak  in  history, 
literature,  and  art.  The  only  articles  in  this 
line  are  Mr.  G.  G.  Coulton's  '  Our  Conscripts  at 
Cre'cy,'  a  striking  paper ;  Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard's 
'  The  Real  Lafcadio  Hearn,'  a  protest  of  obvious 
sincerity,  but  no  great  critical  power,  against 
Dr.  Gould's  book,  with  numerous  interesting 
details  of  Hearn's  career  ;  and  a  sketch  of  Men- 
delssohn by  Miss  A.  E.  Keeton,  which  is  full  of 
verbosity.  The  best  article  is  probably  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  effective  '  Reply  to  Prof.  New- 
comb,'  entitled  '  The  Attitude  of  Science  to  the 
Unusual,'  in  which  he  vindicates  the  right  of 
psychical  research  to  a  fair  hearing.  This  article 
should  not  be  missed.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  see  what  good  is  done  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Lord's 
'  The  Lost  Empire  of  England  (?),'  a  violent 
tirade  against  Radicals.  It  is  in  strange  contrast 
to  Mr.  Harold  Spender's  moderate,  sensible,  and 
well-expressed  answer  to  the  question,  '  What 
should  the  Government  Do  ?  '  Mr.  Basil  Tozer's 
views  on  the  law  of  divorce  ventilate  an  un- 
pleasant subject  on  which  the  law  to  many 
people  seems  in  urgent  need  of  reform. 

The  National  Review  is  as  vigorous  and  incisive 
as  ever  in  matters  of  politics.  It  has,  however, 
only  one  literary  article,  a  continuation  by  Mr. 
George  Hookham  of '  The  Shakespearian  Problem. ' 
We  are  no  more  impressed  by  his  destructive 
criticism  than  we  were  in  his  first  article.  Chan- 
cellor Lias  in  '  A  Plea  for  More  Bishops  '  has  not 
our  complete  sympathy,  for  the  reason  that  his 
Church  is,  as  his  closing  words  explain,  "  at 
present  most  certainly  not  the  Church  of  the 
English  nation."  Miss  Helen  Zimmern  has  an 
entertaining  article  on  '  Modern  Antiques,'  in 
which  she  shows  that  such  frauds  are  not  by  any 
means  an  invention  of  yesterday.  Sir  William 
Ramsay  (the  man  of  science,  not  the  scholar  and 
archaeologist)  has  an  article  on  '  Transmutation.' 

IN  The  Burlington  Magazine  the  editorial 
articles  refer  to  the  McCulloch  Collection,  which 
has  been  so  sharply  criticized  in  various  quarters, 
and  the  anniversaries  of  the  British  Museum  and 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  respectively  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  and  fiftieth.  Mr.  D.  S. 
Mac-Coll  has  an  admirable  illustrated  article  on 
some  portraits  by  Alfred  Stevens,  on  whom  Mr. 
E.  F.  Strange  has  also  a  Biographical  Note. 
'  Ladik  Rugs,'  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Herringham,  with 
the  frontispiece,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
beauty  of  Oriental  design  in  this  way.  Mr. 
Campbell  Dodgson  has  a  learned  article  on  a 
woodcut  by  Beham  of  '  The  Patron  saints  of 
Hungary.'  An  oil  painting  by  J.  R.  Cozens  is 
reproduced  ;  and  there  are  also  some  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  work  of  the  Limoges  enameller 
known  as  "  Kip."  By  a  highly  ingenious  process 
of  research  and  reasoning,  this  "  Kip  "  is  identified 
with  Jean  Poillev^.  It  is  pleasing  to  hear  that 
some  important  works  have  been  saved  from  the 
Messina  earthquake. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — FEBRUARY. 

MR.  THOMAS  BAKER'S  Catalogue  536  contains 
works  on  theology.  A  strongly  bound  set  of  the 
'  Encyclopedic  Th^ologique,'  52  vols.,  4to,  is 
11.  15s.  ;  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Bible,  6  vols., 
21.  2s.  ;  and  a  fine  copy  of  Smith's  '  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,'  11.  10s.  There  are  items  under 
Dean  Stanley,  Westcott,  Maurice,  and  Egypt  ; 
and  an  appendix  is  devoted  to  Roman  Catholic 
books. 

MR.  P.  M.  Barnard  has  in  his  Manchester 
Series  No.  1  Allison's  '  Voyage  from  Archangel  ' 
in  1697,  11.  lo.t.  Alpine  works  include  Conway's- 
'  Himalayas,'  Edition  de  Luxe,  2  vols.,  1894. 
21.  12ft.  6d.  A  fine  copy  of  '  Bibliographica,' 
3  vols.,  half-morocco  by  Zaehnsdorf,  uncut,  is 
47.  4s.  ;  and  Brunet's  '  Manuel  du  Libraire,'  with 
Supplement,  8  vols.,  a  perfectly  clean  copy,, 
half -morocco,  117.  11s.  Under  Bunsen  is  'Egypt's 
Place  in  Universal  History,'  5  vols.,  uncut,  51.  ;• 
and  under  Cervantes  is  the  folio  edition  of  '  Don 
Quixote,'  1652,  47.  4s.  There  is  a  special  vellum 
copy  of  '  La  Constitution  Fra^aise,  presentee- 
au  Roi  le  3  septembre,  1791,'  red  morocco, 
107.  10s.  Under  Dickens  is  the  first  issue  of  the 
first  edition  of  '  Grimaldi,'  67.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Grimaldi's  grave  is  situated  in  the 
recreation  ground  adjoining  the  church  of  St. 
James,  Pentonville,  though  the  inscription  has 
become  illegible.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Finsbury  Borough  Council,  Mr.  Preston,  the 
Town  Clerk,  promised  that  it  should  receive  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Barnard  also  includes  in  his  Catalogue 
a  large  and  clean  copy  of  Koberger's  1477  edition 
of  '  Reynerus  de  Pisis  Pantheologia,'  one  of  the 
finest  books  ever  printed.  The  last  leaf  of  the 
third  volume  of  this  copy  has  unfortunately 
been  removed.  The  work  is  in  oak  boards 
covered  with  thick  leather,  and  is  priced  97.  9s. 

Mr.  Barnard,  in  addition  to  the  Catalogue 
from  his  Manchester  branch,  sends  us  a  choice- 
list,  No.  27,  from  Tunbridge  Wells.  There  are 
manuscripts  and  beautiful  Horas,  also  Incunabula 
arranged  in  Proctor's  order.  Under  Mainz 
occurs  Tritheim's  'Cathalogus  illustrium  viror' 
germania,"  Peter  of  Friedberg,  1495,  containing: 
lives  of  303  famous  men,  a  good  many  of  whom 
were  living  at  the  tune  the  book  was  printed,. 
27.  15s.  Under  Strassburg  is  Terence's  'Comce- 
dia?,'  Johann  Reinhard  of  Griiningen,  Nov.  1, 
1496,  with  8  full-page  and  several  hundred 
smaller  woodcuts.  An  early  eighteenth-century 
owner  has  rendered  very  freely  Terence's  epitaph 
into  English  verse  : — 
Carthage  in  Afric  gave  me  birth  and  name, 

Rome's  equal  for  a  time  in  pow'r  and  fame, 
Till  Scipio,  so  decreed  by  envious  Fates, 

Raz'd  our  proud  walls,  our  Stately  tow'rs  and. 
Gates  ; 

•  •  •  • 

The  task  incumbent  on  me  I  discharg'd, 
The  Follies  of  both  Old  and  young  disclos'd, 

And  of  each  rank  and  sex  ye  Wiles  expos'd. 
Consider  well  my  plays,  and  when  you  've  done, 

You  '11  know  what  Course  to  take,  and  what 

to  shun.  J.  G. 

Mr.  Barnard  states  :  "In  all  there  are  fourteen 
lines  ;  the  composition  is  evidently  original,  as 
there  are  several  alterations  in  it.  Can  it  be  by 
John  Gay  ?  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  repro- 
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duction  of  his  writing."  Perhaps  some  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  be  able  to  help  him.  The  price 
of  the  book  is  61.  10s. 

There  are  items  under  Rome,  Venice,  &c.  Mr. 
Barnard  gives  valuable  notes  to  each,  and 
evidently  bestows  much  time  and  pains  in  pro- 
ducing his  catalogues,  which  always  contain 
rarities.  This  one  has  seven  full-page  illustra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  opens  his  Catalogue  169 
with  a  few  of  his  purchases  from  the  library  of  the 
late  Lord  Amherst.  We  note  two.  Brant's 
'  Ship  of  Fools,'  a  perfect  copy^  1570,  is  28Z. 
This  example  contains  Barclay's  '  Mirror  of 
Good  Manners '  and  '  The  Egloges,'  which  are 
frequently  missing.  A  manuscript  on  vellum,  a 
codex  of  the  Epistolse  of  S.  Hieronymus,  circa  1400, 
has  a  painted  initial  miniature  of  the  saint  in  a 
cave,  dictating  his  epistles  to  a  pupil,  and  many 
beautiful  illuminated  initials,  large  folio,  morocco 
extra  by  Bedford,  251.  A  Second  Folio  Shake- 
speare wants  last  leaf,  1632,  551.  ;  and  there  is  an 
important  volume  of  Restoration  poems  in 
manuscript,  containing  ballads,  songs,  satires, 
lampoons,  epitaphs,  &c.,  written  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  There  are  106  pieces,  and  Mr.  Dobell 
believes  that  65  of  these  have  never  been  printed, 
as  he  has  made  diligent  search  through  the  lite- 
rature of  the  period,  but  failed  to  discover  them. 
Would  that  our  old  contributor  Ebsworth  were 
here  to  tell  us  I  The  volume  is  in  contemporary 
binding,  with  a  ducal  coronet  on  the  sides,  40Z. 
The  general  portion  of  the  Catalogue  contains 
first  editions  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  first 
edition  of  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,' 
Cawthorn,  1809,  II.  Is.  Drama  includes  Terry's 
'  Theatrical  Gallery,'  1825,  1Z.  Is.,  and  the 
'  Galerio  Theatrale,'  76  full-length  portraits  of 
French  actors  and  actresses,  1818-20,  31.  3s. 
Other  items  include  Fuller's  '  Worthies,'  first 
edition,  folio,  1662,  4Z.  4s.  ;  Huth's  '  Fugitive 
Tracts,"  2  vols.,  51.  5s.  ;  Stow's  '  London,'  black- 
letter,  1618,  21.  5«.  ;  Hayley's  '  Life  of  Romney," 
1809,  51.  15s. ;  and  first  edition  of  Rossetti  s 
poems,  1870,  SI.  12s.  First  editions  of  Swinburne 
include  the  extremely  rare  '  Atalanta  in  Calydon,' 
Ql.  6s.  There  are  bound  volumes  of  modern 
pamphlets  at  prices  varying  from  3s.  Many  of 
these  are  of  great  interest :  political,  folk-lore, 
drama,  trials,  F.  W.  Newman,  Shakespeare,  &c. 
Those  with  a  taste,  like  the  Shah  of  Persia,  for 
collecting  London  posters  are  offered  some 
interesting  series. 

Mr.  Alexander  W.  Macphail  of  Edinburgh  has 
in  his  List  XCVI.  much  relating  .to  Scotland, 
including  a  set  of  the  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  1124-1707,  edited  by  Thomson,  with 
index  by  Dickson,  13  vols.,  folio,  1814-75,  91.  10s.  ; 
and  the  Scottish  History  Society's  publications, 
48  vols.,  201.  There  is  a  list  under  Art,  and  much 
of  interest  under  Burns,  including  an  oil  painting 
of  his  cottage,  12  In.  by  8 in.,  in  gold  frame, 
31.  3s.  ;  and  a  water-colour  of  Fergusson's  tomb, 
erected  by  Burns  in  1786,  1Z.  Is.  '  Hood  in  Scot- 
land,' published  at  Dundee  in  1885,  gives  reminis- 
cences of  him  during  his  life  in  Forfarshire  as 
a  young  man,  3s.  6d.  Under  Charles  Lamb  is 
'  The  Chimney-Sweeper's  Friend  and  Climbing 
Boys'  Annual,'  supposed  to  have  been  partly 
edited  by  Lamb,  1824,  10s.  6d. ;  and  under  Shake- 
speriana  the  first  edition  of  Dodd's  '  Beauties, ' 
2  vols.,  calf,  1752,  10s.  6d. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Murphy's  Liverpool  Catalogue  421 
contains  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  1872-1902,  14Z.  ;  and  the  Herleian 
Society,  1886-1901,  13Z.  13s.  Under  De  Foe 
is  a  rare  collection  of  pamphlets  bound  in  one 
volume,  17.  Is.  Under  Dryden  is  the  Library 
Edition,  with  Life  by  Scott,  18  vols.,  calf,  Edin- 
burgh, 1821,  6Z.  ;  and  under  Pope  are  some  rare 
anonymous  pamphlets,  including  the  first  edition 
of  '  The  Temple  of  Fame,'  in  one  volume,  1719-21, 
31.  3s.  Among  art  books  we  find  Wedmore's 
'  Turner  and  Ruskin,'  2  vols.,  imperial  4to,  31. 18s. ; 
and  Wright  3  '  Gallery  of  Engravings,'  3  vols., 
4to,  morocco  extra,  1844-6,  18s.  Under  Costume 
is  the  scarce  first  edition  of  Chery  and  Alix's 
'  Recherches  sur  les  Costumes  et  sur  les  Theatres 
de  toutes  les  Nations,'  54  exquisitely  coloured 
plates,  2  vols.,  in  1,  4to,  red  morocco,  Paris,  1790, 
81.  8s.  There  is  a  handsomely  bound  copy,  tree 
calf  extra,  of  Froude's  '  England,"  12  vols.  7Z. 
The  Edition  de  Luxe  of  Kipling  19  vols.,  cloth, 
Scribner,  1899-1903,  is  8Z.  8s. 

Mr.  A.  Russell  Smith's  Catalogue  65  is  devoted 
to  Engraved  Portraits,  most  of  them  at  low 
prices,  an  interesting  and  varied  collection.  We 
note  "  Ingoldsby,"  Beethoven,  Bartolozzi,  and 
Wilson  Barrett  as  Claudian.  A  fine  impression 
of  Colley  Cibber  is  3Z.  3s.  ;  and  '  Grimaldi's 
Drolleries,"  a  coloured  lithograph  with  the  face 
allowing  for  27  different  portraits,  and  capable 
of  nearly  200  changes,  small  folio,  15s.  Other 
items  are  Dickens  with  autograph  ;  Sam  House, 
the  patriotic  publican  of  Soho,  supporter  of 
Wilkes  and  Fox  ;  Fanny  Kemble,  Edmund  Kean, 
Ben  Jonson,  Macaulay  with  autograph,  Milton 
when  a  boy,  Old  Parr,  Walter  Scott  with  dog 
(apparently  a  private  contemporary  etching, 
1817),  and  prints  of  Washington,  including  inter1- 
view  with  his  mother  when  he  was  about  to 
become  a  midshipman,  and  his  monument  at 
Baltimore.  Poets  include  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son, Cowper,  and  Moore.  Among  royal  per- 
sonages are  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  the  wife  of 
William  III ;  the  Charleses ;  the  Henrys  ;  the 
Georges,  and  many  of  the  French  kings. 
[Notices  of  several  other  Catalogues  are  held  over.] 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :  — 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL  ('  Pennyworth").— 
Earlier  instances  are  recorded  in  the  '  K.E.D.' 

J.  RADCLIFFE.—  Forwarded. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS  (FEBRUARY). 


A.    RUSSELL    SMITH, 

28,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

OLD     ENGLISH      LITERATURE, 

TOPOGRAPHY,  GENEALOGY,  TRACTS, 

PAMPHLETS,  aud  OLD  BOOKS  on  many  Subjects. 

ENGKAVED   PORTRAITS  AND   COUNTY 

ENGRAVINGS. 

CATALOGUES  post  free. 


A.    LIONEL    ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY,    W. 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality : — 
French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 

Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 
***  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these,  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 


Telephone :  4435  MAYFAIR. 


DULAU    &    CO., 

37,    SOHO     SQUARE,    LONDON, 

(Established  in  1792), 
SUPPLY  ALL  FOREIGN  AND  ENGLISH   BOOKS. 

Agents  appointed  for  the  Sale  of  the 
NATURAL    HISTORY   PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE 

BRITISH     MUSEUM 
AND    OF    SEVERAL    LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 

The  Geological  Magazine. 

Monthly  1*.  6d.  net.     Per  annum,  18*.  net,  post  free. 
CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 


BOOKBUYERS 

ARE  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  APPLY  TO 

E.    GEORGE    &     SONS 

FOB  ANY  WORKS  REQUIRED, 

As  they  have  special  means  for  procuring  at  short  notice 
any  obtainable  book  in  the  market. 

Catalogues  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  ANSWERED. 

Telephone  5150  Central. 

151,  Whitechapel  Road,  London,  E.,  Eng. 


BOWES  &  BOWES 

(Formerly    MAC  MIL  LAN    &    BOWES) 

JOHN  MILTON.      Facsimile  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS 

OF  HILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS,  preserved  in  the  Librarypf  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge.  With  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  ALOIS 
WRIGHT.  Folio,  privately  printed,  1399,  in  cloth  box,  31g.  6d.;  or 
half -bound,  roxburghe  style.  21.  2s. 

•»*  Only  a  few  copies  left. 

CANTA.BRIQIA     ILLUSTRATA.        By    DAVID 

LOGGAN  (16901.  A  Series  of  Views  of  the  University  and  Colleges, 
and  of  Eton  College,  reproduced.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  J.  WILLIS  CLARK.  Folio,  boards,  2Z.  2a.  And  in  various 
bindings. 

1,  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 


If  you  are  in  want  of 

BOOKS   FOR  ANY   EXAMINATION 

it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 

J.      P  O  O  L  E      &     CO., 

104,   CHARING   CROSS  ROAD, 

LONDON,       W.  C., 
for  a  Quotation. 


ALBERT    SUTTON, 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKSELLER, 
43,  BRIDGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


Libraries  Purchased.    Probate  Valuations  undertaken  by 
Licensed  Valuers  of  twenty  years'  experience. 

Distance  no  object. 

The  following  Catalogues  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any 
Part  of  the  World  :— 


BRITISH  TOPOGRAPHY 
HERALDRY  AND  ARCH.EOLOGY 
MILITARY  LITERATURE 
YORKSHIRE  TOPOGRAPHY 
ENGLISH  LAKE  BOOKS 
AFRICAN  TRAVELS 
REPRINTS  OF  EARLY  BOOKS 
BOOK  BARGAINS 


48  pases. 
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L.  C.  BRAUN, 

17,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road 
(near  Oxford  Street),  London,  W.C. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND  BOOKSELLER. 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

FRENCH    AND    GERMAN    BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS  and  VIEWS  for  EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING 

CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES  SENT  POST  FREE. 
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OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


FOLK-MEMORY;     or,    the     Continuity    of   British 

Archaeology. 

By  WALTER  JOHNSON.  With  Illustrations  by  SIDNEY  HARROWING  and  others. 
8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

AthencKum. — "Mr.  Johnson  has  already  established  a  reptitation  as  a  sound  local  antiquary.  The 
present  volume  will  obtain  for  him  full  recognition  as  a  writer  on  general  archteology.  He  is  happy  in 
his  choice  of  a  subject  and  of  a  title.  The  expression  of  '  Folk-Memory '  is  apt,  founded  on  the  accepted 
precedent  of  folk-lore,  a  word  invented  by  the  first  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries.  It  is  expressive,  and 
likely,  we  think,  eventually  to  become  current." 

RHODES     OF     THE     KNIGHTS. 

By  Baron  DE  BELABRE.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Chromo- Collotype  and  188  Maps,  Inscriptions, 
Shields,  and  Photographs  in  the  Text.  Demy  4to,  buckram  gilt,  11.  11s.  Qd.  net. 

ANTHROPOLOGY    AND    THE    CLASSICS. 

Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  by  ARTHUR  J.  EVANS,  ANDREW 
LANG,  GILBERT  MURRAY,  F.  B.  JEVONS,  J.  L.  MYRES,  W.  WARDE  FOWLER. 
Edited  by  R.  R.  MARETT.  Illustrated.  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Athenoium. — "  Every  page  in  the   book  is   full  of  interest They  are  all  good   reading  and 

suggestive. " 

THE      NANDI  :       their    Language    and    Folk-lore. 

By  A.  C.  HOLLIS.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  CHARLES  ELIOT.  With  44  Plates, 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  a  Map.  8vo,  16s.  net. 

WELSH       MEDIEVAL       LAW. 

Being  a  Text  of  the  Laws  of  Howell  the  Good,  namely  the  British  Museum  Harleian  MS.  4353  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  with  Translation,  Introduction,  Appendix,  Glossary,  Index,  and  a  Map 
By  A.  W.  WADE-EVANS.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

A     HISTORY     OF     CANADA,     1763-1812. 

By  Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS.     8vo,  12s.  6d.  net.     Uniform  with  the  CANADIAN  WAR,  1812. 


JOSEPH      AND      HIS      BRETHREN. 

A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  CHARLES  WELLS.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE, 
and  a  Note  on  ROSSETTI  and  CHARLES  WELLS  by  THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON.  (New 
Volume  World's  Classics.)  From  Is.  net. 


Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


London  :    HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.G. 

Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  0.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS   Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  E.G.  ;  and  Printed 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS  Atheuteuin  Press  Bream's  Buildiogs  Chance:y  Lane,  B.C.— Haturday,  February  6  1909 
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FROM  CHATTO  «S  WINDUS'S  LIST. 
LETTERS  FROM  AN  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Now  ready.  By  J.  H.  ST.  JOHN  CREVECCEUR. 

Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edition  of  1782,  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  W.  P.  TRENT,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  LUDWIG  LEWISHON.       Small  demy  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  net. 


PLAYS  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS, 

And    some   of  the   Traditions    upon    which  the  Plays  were  founded. 

Now  ready.  By  CHARLES  MILLS  GAYLEY,  Litt.D.  LL.D. 

With  29  Full-Page  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE    CHARM    OF    PARIS. 

ready.  An  Anthology.      Compiled  by  A.  H.  HYATT. 

(Uniform  with  'The  Charm  of  London,'  'The  Charm  of  Venice,'  &c.) 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 


THE    CAVALIER   TO    HIS    LADY. 

An    Anthology   of  Seventeenth    Century    Love   Songs. 

Now  ready.  Selected  and  Edited  by  FRANK  SIDGWICK, 

With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  Water-Colour  Drawing  by  BYAM   SHAW,   R.I. 
Medium  16mo,  gilt  tops  ;   red  cloth  or  quarter-bound,  antique  grey  boards,  1s.  6d.  net; 

Quarter- vellum,  grey  cloth  sides,  2s.  6d.  net ; 
Special  three-quarter  vellum,  Oxford  side  papers,  silk  marker,  5s.   net. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS;    AND  DRAMATIC 
ROMANCES  AND  LYRICS: 

Immediately.  By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

With  10  Full-Page  Illustrations  after  Water-Colours  by  ELEANOR  F.  BRICKDALE.      Large  fcap.  4to, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  6S.  net.     Also  250  numbered  large-paper  copies,  on  pure  rag  paper,  the  Plates 

mounted,  bound  in  whole  parchment,  12s.  6d.  net. 

(Uniform  with  « Pippa  Passes '  and  '  Men  and  Women,'  '  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Love,'  and 
'Legendary  Ballads  from  Percy's  Reliques.') 

London  :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
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IMPORTANT    BOOKS 

ON    THE 

UNDERSTANDING 

OF  ARCHITECTURE 

for  the  Cultured  Amateur. 


Large  crovrn  fiuo,  cloth  gilt,  price  ~>s.  net. 

ESSENTIALS     IN      ARCHITEC- 

TTJRE.  An  Analysis  of  the  Principles  and  Qualities 
to  be  looked  for  in  Buildings.  By  JOHN  BELCHER, 
R.A.,  Fellow  and  Past  President  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  With  80  Illustrations  of  Old  and 
Modern  Buildings. 

Mr.  R.  NORMAN  SHAW,  R.A.,  writes:— "I  have  read  the  proofs  of 
this  work  with  the  greatest  interest.  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  arouse 
enthusiasm  in  hundreds  of  readers,  but  if  it  attracted  only  a  dozen,  it 
would  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  Mr.  Belcher  wishes  his  readers 
to  think  of  Architecture— architecturally ;  tells  them  how  to  do  so, 
and  no  one  is  more  competent  to  teach  them." 

"A  master  in  the  art  of  architecture  explains  the  fundamental 
principles  that  underlie,  and  the  qualities  that  are  embodied  in  all 
good  architecture,  so  as  to  enable  any  one  interested  rightly  to 
"  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  best  examples  of  the  art.  Every  page  is 
packed  with  weighty  and  just  observations,  while  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  charm  as  well  as  to  the 
value  of  the  book." — Literary  World. 

Imperial  Svo,  handsomely  bound  in  art  canvas  gilt,  price 
3U.  6d.  net. 

GOTHIC      ARCHITECTURE      IN 

ENGLAND.  An  Analysis  of  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  English  Church  Architecture  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries.  By 
FRANCIS  BOND,  M.A.  Containing  800  pages,  with 
1,254  Illustrations,  comprising  Photographs,  Sketches, 
and  Measured  Drawings. 

"  Mr.  Bond  has  given  us  a  truly  monumental  work. . .  .as  a  mine  of 
erudition,  of  detailed  analysis  and  information,  and  of  criticism  on 
English  Mediaeval  Church  Architecture,  the  book  is  worthy  of  all 
praise."— Time*. 

Large  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  21s.  net. 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN  ENGLAND.  An  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Account  of  the  Tudor,  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  Periods.  By  J.  ALFRED  GOTCH,  F.S.A. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations  from  Drawfngs  and 
Photographs,  including  many  Full-Page  Plates. 

"  The  most  charming  book  that  has  yet  been  issued  on  'the  English 
Renaissance.  The  wealth  and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations,  in  con- 
junction with  the  pleasant  diction  and  scholarly  style  of  the  letter- 
press, make  it  impossible  for  any  one  of  taste  to  be  disappointed  with 
its  contents."— Antiquary. 

Thick  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  21s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  METHOD.  By 
Prof.  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER,  F.R.I.B.A.  Fifth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  BANISTER  F. 
FLETCHER.  With  2,000  Illustrations,  Reproduced 
from  Photographs  and  Drawings. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  this  volume  is  at  once  not  only  an  indispensable 
classified  handbook  for  the  architectural  student  and  the  craftsman, 
but  a  delightful  book  for  reference  and  study  for  the  antiquary  or  for 
the  iatelligent  general  reader."— Antiquary. 


Detailed  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


B.  T.  BATSFORD, 
94,  High  Holborn,  London. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  on 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  at  2  o'clock. 


•VTOTES  AND  QUERIES.— The  SUBSCRIPTION 

-Li  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  post  is  10a.  3d.  for  Six 
Months  ;  or  20«.  6il.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Notes  and  Queries  Office,  Bream's  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 


BOOKS.— ALL      OUT-OF-PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  most  expert   Bookfinders  extant.    Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop.  14-1«.  John  Bright  Street.  Birmingham. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

n.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 

VJT.  BOOKSELLERS, 

Of  27  and  29,  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  RE  ADING  PUBLIC 
to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London 
for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own 
STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  all  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


Genealogical 
Researches 


ENGLAND  and 

WALES. 
SCOTLAND, 
[  II  EL  AND. 
FRANCE, 
BKI.OIUM, 
SPAIN, 
PORTUGAL, 
ITALY, 

SWITZERLAND. 
GERMANY. 
AUSTRIA, 
HOLLAND. 
DENMARK. 
NORWAY. 
SWEDEN. 
RUSSIA.  Ac. 


PEDIGREES. —  MR.  LEO  CULLETON 
(Member  of  English  and  Foreign  Anti- 
quarian Societies)  makes  researches  amnng 
all  classes  of  Public  Records,  and  furnishes 
Copies,  Abstracts,  or  Translations  of  Docu- 
ments for  purposes  of  Family  History. 
Pamphlet  post  free. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS.  —Informa- 
tion upon  all  matters  connected  with 
Heraldry,  English  and  Continental. 

HERALDIC  PAINTING  AND  EN- 
GRAVING, with  special  attention  to 
accuracy  of  detail  and  f-tistic  treatment. 


LEO  CULLETON, 
92,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


rPHE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER-PAD. 

-L   (The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  Publishers  and  Printers, 
50.  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  B.C.) 

Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.  Sixpence  each.  Ss.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.  New  Pocket 
Size,  3*.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  by  fire  or  otherwise.  Duplicate  copies 
should  be  retained. 


ABOUT    2,000    BOOKS    WANTED 

Are  advertised  for  weekly  in 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR  AND 

BOOKSELLERS'  RECORD 

(ESTABLISHED  1837), 

Which  also  gives  Lists  of  the  New  Books  published  during 

the  Week,  Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Books,  <fcc. 
Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  a  Gratis  Advertisement  in 

the  Books  Wanted  Columns. 
Sent  for  52  weeks,  post  free,  for  10*.  6d.  home  and 

13s.  6d.  foreign  Subscription. 

Specimen  copy  free  on  application  to  all  mentioning 

'  Notes  and  Queries.' 

Price  TWOPENCE  WEEKLY. 


Office:    19,  ADAM  STREET,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 


QTICKPHAST  PASTE  is  miles  better  than  Gum 

kj  for  sticking  in  Scraps,  joining  Papers,  4c.  3d.,  Sd.  and  18.  with 
strong,  useful  Brush  (not  a  Toy).  Send  two  stamps  to  cover  postage 
for  a  sample  Bottle,  including  Brush.  Factory,  Sugar  Loaf  Court, 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  Of  all  Stationers.  Stickphast  Paste  sticks. 
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JUDGE    GASCOIGNE    AND    PRINCE 
HARRY. 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  only  one  writer 
who  professes  to  have  discovered  upon  in- 
vestigation that  the  well-known  story  of  the 
committal  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  by 
Chief  Justice  Gascoigne,  is  absolutely  un- 
true— who  claims  to  have  disproved  it. 
I  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  SoUy  Flood,  Q.C., 
Attorney-General  of  Gibraltar,  who  some 
twenty  years  ago  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  entitled  '  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth  and  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne,'  in 
which  he  claimed  to  prove  that  the  story 
was  impossible  and  absurd.  This  paper 
was  in  due  course  published  in  the  Pro- 
•ceedings  of  the  Society,  and  the  writer  has 
been  quoted  as  an  authority  by  others  who 
have  evidently  not  set  themselves  to  verify 
Mr.  Flood's  references  or  to  examine  his 
arguments  in  detail.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  the  story  has  lost  ground — has 
<5ome  to  be  considered  a  myth,  or,  to  quote  a 
recent  biographer  of  Henry  V.,  "a  pretty 
tale  eminently  suitable  to  two  historical 
•characters." 


An  anonymous  editor  of  the  '  Savoy  Shake- 
speare '  has  even  gone  further,  and  in  a  note 
prefixed  to  the  play  of  '  Henry  IV.'  boldly 
states  that  the  story  of  the  committal  of 
the  Prince  is  fictitious,  as  also  the  incident 
related  in  the  play  as  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  Chief  Justice  in  his  office  at  the  Corona- 
tion. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such 
a  statement  is  altogether  unwarranted  :  the 
story  has  never  been  disproved ;  and  if  an 
editor  thinks  it  should  be  rejected,  he  should 
give  his  reasons.  As  I  have  said,  the  story 
of  the  committal  never  has  been,  nor  do  I 
see  how  it  ever  can  be,  disproved,  though 
I  fear  I  must  add  that  it  has  never  been 
proved,  and  probably  never  will  be.  Stubbs 
and  Hallam  think  the  story  probably  untrue, 
but  do  not  appear  to  have  investigated  it 
at  all.  Luders  in  1813  thinks  it  not  well 
authenticated.  Tyler  in  1841,  Mr.  Crofts  in 
1880,  and  Mr.  Solly  Flood  six  years  later 
are  the  authorities  given  against  the  story 
by  subsequent  writers,  who — with  the 
exception  of  the  more  important  among 
them — are  unanimous  in  its  rejection. 

Mr.  Crofts  thinks  that  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 
copied  the  story  from  some  monkish  chronicler 
whom  no  one  else  has  seen,  and  that  the 
same  imaginary  writer  wilfully  adapted  it 
from  an  allusion  in  a  judgment  in  a  contempt- 
of -court  case  in  Edward  I.'s  reign.  This 
allusion  is  to  the  fact  of  Edward  II.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  having  been  banished  from 
Court  by  his  father  for  using  insulting  words 
to  one  of  his  ministers.  Mr.  Crofts  also  states 
that  the  story  is  mentioned  in  only  two  law 
books,  properly  so  called,  and  that  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  it  in  the  Rolls  or  Year- 
Books. 

Mr.  Solly  Flood  calls  Elyot  a  romancer 
who  was  not  aware  of  the  practice  in  Henry 
IV.'s  time,  and  says  that 

"  the  non-existence  of  any  record  of  a  commit- 
ment of  the  Prince  will  be  conclusive  proof  to 
every  one  conversant  with  legal  procedure  that 
the  story  of  his  misconduct  in  Court  and  im- 
prisonment is  absolutely  untrue." 

Mr.  Flood,  not  content  with  having  dis- 
proved the  story,  goes  on  to  recount  how 
the  story  of  Edward  II.  has  been  applied  to 
Henry  V. — by  whom,  or  at  what  time,  he 
does  not  say  ;  but  both  Mr.  Crofts  and  Mr. 
Flood  speak  as  if  they  were  the  original 
discoverers  of  this  allusion  in  the  Rolls, 
whereas  it  is  referred  to  by  Lord  Coke,  and 
is  told  by  all  the  chroniclers,  Edward's 
disagreement  with  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
Walter  Langton,  the  minister  concerned, 
being  well  known.  Where  the  chroniclers 
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differ  is  as  to  the  reason  for  which  the 
Prince  was  banished,  the  entry  in  the  Roll 
seeming  to  justify  the  view  of  Sir  J.  Ramsay 
that  it  was  for  abusing  the  bishop  because, 
as  Treasurer,  he  declined  to  accommodate 
him. 

Both  Mr.  Crofts  and  Mr.  Flood  make  the 
mistake  of  stating  that  the  insult  was  to  a 
"judge"  instead  of  to  a  "minister"  (cuidam 
ministro),  there  being  no  evidence  whatever 
as  to  the  Prince  having  ever  insulted  a 
judge. 

Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  Mr.  Flood 
distorts  the  facts  of  this  case  in  such  a 
manner  as  at  once  to  raise  the  suspicion  of 
his  readers.  For  instance,  in  introducing 
the  subject  he  says  that  "  a  Chief  Justice 
had  been  grossly  insulted  in  open  Court 
by  William  de  Breosa "  ;  whereas  the 
person  insulted  was  Roger  de  Higham,  a 
baron  of  the  Exchequer,  though  sitting  as  a 
judge — not  a  Chief  Justice  at  all.  The 
mistake  arose,  I  suppose,  from  Mr.  Flood 
having  confounded  Roger  de  Higham  with 
Ralph  de  Hengham,  who  had  been  Chief 
Justice  some  years  before. 

Then  he  says  that  the  word  used,  ministro, 
is  the  same  word  as  that  applied  to  the  judge, 
whereas  the  latter  is  specially  described 
as  justiciarius. 

Next  he  tries  to  make  a  third  point — 
hardly  worth  making  at  all,  one  would 
think — that  the  words  contemptus  et  inoebe- 
dientia,  used  in  the  Rolls,  are  the  same  words 
used  by  Elyot,  "  contempt  and  inobedience"; 
but  Elyot  uses  the  English  word  "  dis- 
obedience," while  the  Latin  words  are  used 
by  the  Court  in  giving  judgment  on  William 
de  Breosa,  not  in  the  allusion  to  the  offence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  that  this 
story  is  alluded  to  in  only  two  law  books, 
properly  so  called,  Mr.  Crofts  was  not 
strictly  correct,  even  at  the  time  he  wrote  ; 
for,  besides  being  mentioned  by  Lord  Coke 
and  Crompton,  it  was  mentioned  from  the 
Bench  by  Lord  Selborne,  as  recently  as 
1874,  in  the  case  of  Watt  v.  Ligertwood, 
2  H.  L.  (Sc.)  361.  Since  then  it  has  been 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Oswald's  book  on  '  Con- 
tempt and  Committal,'  as  also  in  the  '  En- 
cyclopaedia of  English  Law.'  Besides  this, 
Mr.  Crofts  has,  admittedly,  not  examined 
the  Rolls,  and  does  not  state  that  he  has 
examined  the  Year-Books  from  Henry  IV. 
onwards  ;  and  until  all  the  Rolls  and  Year- 
Books  have  been  carefully  perused,  it  is 
impossible  for  anybody  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  allusion  or  not  to  the  committal 
of  the  Prince. 


But  what  Mr.  Flood,  and  apparently  Mr_ 
Crofts  also,  consider  conclusive  is  the  absence 
of  all  mention  of  the  incident  from  the 
books  at  the  time  when  it  is  alleged  to  have 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Flood's  point  is  that  had  the  Prince 
committed  contempt  of  court  in  facie  he 
should  and  must  have  been  indicted,  and 
as  there  is  no  such  indictment  contained  in. 
the  Coram  Rege  Rolls,  it  never  took  place, 
and  therefore  the  contempt  of  court  never 
occurred,  therefore  the  whole  story  is  un- 
true and  absurd.  Now  the  answer  to  this- 
is  very  simple.  Had  the  Prince  been  indicted,, 
then  certainly  there  would  have  been  an 
entry  in  the  Coram  Rege  Rolls,  and  probably 
in  the  Controlment  Rolls  as  well ;  but  the 
story  is  that  the  Prince  was  not  indicted,, 
but  committed,  the  Chief  Justice  putting 
into  force  the  power  to  commit  summarily 
for  contempt  inherent  in  every  court.  Mr, 
Flood  boldly  states  that  Elyot  was  not 
aware  of  the  practice  in  Henry  IV.'s  time,, 
although  for  seventeen  years  of  his  life 
he  held  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  Assize, 
was  born  and  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  a» 
familiar  with  the  law  French  of  the  courts- 
of  that  time  as  Mr.  Flood  was  unfamiliar 
with  it.  In  support  qf  his  contention  the 
latter  quotes  a  number  of  cases  of  contempt 
of  court,  in  all  of  which  offenders  were 
indicted,  but  none  of  those  quoted  are 
actually  in  point ;  while  in  noting  the  case 
of  William  de  Breosa  alluded  to  he  makes- 
the  same  error  in  describing  Roger  de- 
Higham  as  Chief  Justice  !  He  makes  much 
of  the  point  that  a  Chief  Justice  was  con- 
cerned in  this  matter  of  Edward  II.,  whereas, 
as  I  have  said,  the  point  is  founded  upon  a 
fact  that  exists  in  his  imagination  only. 

And  when  he  talks  about  the  practice, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  cases 
of  princes  of  the  blood  insulting  a  judge  were 
of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence,  and 
that  exceptional  cases  need  exceptional 
remedies  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him. 

Here  I  may  state  that  Mr.  Vernon  Har- 
court,  a  gentleman  known  as  an  authority 
on  black-letter  law,  has  recently  discovered 
a  case  in  the  Rolls  where  a  serious  contempt 
of  court  was  committed,  the  parties  in  the 
case  being  no  other  than  Sir  John  Fastolfe 
and  Lord  Cobham,  the  grandfather-in-law 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  ;  but  here,  as  he  has 
shown,  the  contempt  of  court  has  to  be 
inferred  by  reading  between  the  lines — 
it  is  not  stated  in  so  many  words,  any  more 
than  it  would  have  been  so  stated  in  the  case 
of  the  Prince. 
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There  would  be,  and,  assuming  the  story 
to  be  true,  there  no  doubt  is,  a  report  of 
the  case  in  which  it  occurred  ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  it  was  in  this  very 
case  discovered  by  Mr.  Harcourt  ;  but  to 
argue  that  the  absence  of  all  mention  of 
it  is  conclusive  as  to  its  never  having  taken 
place  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Crofts  sententiously  observes  that  the 
fact  of  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Campbell  accept- 
ing the  story  need  not  incline  us  to  do  so, 
because  they  each  show  a  not  unnatural 
inclination  to  magnify  the  office  held  by 
themselves  and  Gascoigne;  but  he  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  that  Lord  Coke 
published  the  '  Institutes '  many  years  after 
he  had  lost  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  while 
Lord  Campbell  wrote  his  life  of  Gascoigne 
more  than  a  year  before  he  obtained  it. 

Mr.  Flood's  sweeping  assertion  not  only 
reflects  upon  the  bona  fides  of  these  two 
learned  judges,  but  tars  with  the  same  brush 
all  the  intervening  learned  gentlemen  who 
apparently  thought  the  story  true,  including 
Sir  John  Whiddon,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sir 
Bulstrode  Whitelock,  Martin,  the  Chronicler- 
Recorder  of  Exeter,  Lord  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Foss,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Selborne,  and 
Sir  James  Ramsay — truly  a  somewhat 
serious-  indictment  to  be  made  by  a  gentle- 
man who  was  not  even  a  member  of  the 
English  Bar.  F.  J.  COLLINSON. 


'ENGLANDS  PARNASSUS,'  1600. 

(See  10  S.  ix.  341,  401  ;    x.  4,  84,  182,  262, 
362,  444  ;  xi,  4.) 

'  Feare,'  p.  106. 
A  man  to  feare  a  womans  moodie  eire. 

'  Arcadia  '  (Grosart,  'Poems,'  ii.  184)  (signed) 
S.  Ph.  Sydney. 

'  Fortitude,'  p.  108. 
The  man  that  hath  of  Fortitude  and  might. 

'  Legend  of  Morindus,'  st.  19,  (signed)  I.  H., 
'  M.  of  M.' 

'  Fortitude,'  p.  109. 

Greater  Force  there  needs  to  maintain  wrong,  &c 
'  Faerie    Queene,'    VI.    vi.    35,    (signed)    Ed 
Spencer. 

'  Folly,'  &c.,  p.  110. 

Folly  in  youth  is  sinne,  in  age  is  madnes. 
'  Cleopatra,'  1.  714,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'  Fortune,'  p.  115. 

Ah,  Fortune  !    nurse  of  fooles,  poyson  of  hope. 
'  Comp.  of  Elstred,'  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 

'  Fortune,'  p.  110. 
All  flesh  is  fraile  and  full  of  ficklenesse. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    VI.    i.    41,    (signed)    Ed 
Spencer. 

....  In  vaine  do  men,  &c. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    VI.    ix.    29,    (signed)    Ed 
Spencer. 


'  Fortune,'  p.  121. 
. .  .What  man  can  shun  the  happe. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    II.    iv.    17,    (signed)    Ed. 
Spencer. 

Here  is  a  case  where  Allot  gives  to  Daniel 
line  belonging  to  Shakespeare : — 

'  Gifts,'  p.  127. 

\giving  hand,  though  foule,  shall  have  faire  praise. 
'Love's  Labour  's  Lost,"   IV.  i.  23,  (signed)' 
S.  Daniell. 

And  now  we  shall  find  Allot  taking  four 
ines  from  Spenser  and  giving  them  to- 
Shakespeare : — 

'  Gentlenesse,'  p.  128. 
lake  as  the  gentle  heart  it  selfe  bewraies. 

'  Faerie    Queene/    VI.    vii.    1,    (signed)    W» 
Shakespeare. 

'  Of  God,'  p.  136. 
The  Eternall  Power  that  guides  the  earthly  frame. 
'Civil    Wars,'     i.     118     (Eds.     1601,     1602), 
(signed)  S.  Daniell. 

IVhere  the  Almighties  lightening  brand,  &c. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    I.    viii.    21,    (signed)    Ed. 
Spencer. 

'  Of  God,'  p.  137. 
Eternall  Providence,  exceeding  thought. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  I.  vi.  7,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

'  Good  Deeds,'  p.  141. 
HI  deeds  may  better  then  bad  words  be  bore. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    IV.    iv.    4,    (signed)    Ed. . 
Spencer. 

'  Griefe,'  p.  144. 
....Griefes  deadly  sore. 

'  Arcadia  '  (Grosart,  '  Poems,'  iii.  14),  (signed) 
Idem,  viz.  Sidney. 

'  Paine,'  p.  146. 
The  thing  that  grievous  were  to  do  or  beare. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    I.    viii.    44,    (signed)    Ed. 
Spencer. 

'  Heaven,'  p.  148. 
What  so  the  Heavens,  in  their  secret  doombe. 
'  Muiopotmos,'  11.  225-7,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

In  vaine  doth  man  contend  against  the  starres 
'  Cleopatra,'  11.  1045-6,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'  Heaven,'  p-  150. 
All  powers  are  subject  to  the  power  of  Heaven. 
Drayton's  '  The  Barons'  Wars,'  C.  V.  st.  37, 
(signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

'  Heart,'  p.  150. 
Free  is  the  Heart,  the  temple  of  the  minde. 

'  Cleopatra,'  11.  265-9,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'  Hate,'  p.  151. 
Hate  is  the  elder,  love  the  yonger  brother. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    IV.    x.    32,    (signed)    Ed. 
Spencer. 

'  Hate,'  p.  152. 

Spight  bites  the  dead,  that  living  never  darde  (sic). 
'  Ruines  of  Time,'  1.  215,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

'  Honour,'  p.  156. 
Promotion  is  a  puffe. 

'  Comp.  of  Elstred,'  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 

'  Hope,'  p.  160. 
....  Hope,  a  handsome  maide. 

•  Faerie  Queene,'  III.  xii.  13,  (signed)  Idem, 
viz.,  Spenser. 
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'  Hope,'  p.  162. 
Such  is  the  weaknesse  of  all  mortall  Hope. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    VI.    iii.    5,    (signed)    Ed. 
Spenser. 

Sorrow  doth  utter  what  us  still  doth  grieve. 

Drayton's  '  Epist.,   Q.  Margaret  to   Suffolk,' 
(signed)  Idem,  viz.,  H.  C. 

....  Our  Hopes  good  deceives  us. 

Drayton's    '  Epist.,    Matilda    to    K.    John,' 
(signed)  Idem,  viz.,  H.  C. 

'  Hope,'  p.  163. 

Who  nothing  hopes,  let  him  dispaire  in  nought. 
T.     Lodge's     '  Wits    Miserie,'     (signed)    Th. 
Achelly. 

'  Jealousie,'  p.  170. 
«...  No     Jealousie     can     that     prevent. 

'  Arcadia '      (Grosart,      '  Poems ',     iii.     26) 
(signed)  Idem,  viz.,  Sidney. 

..  . .  .Where  Jealousie  is  bred. 

'  E.  M.  in  his  H.,'  V.  i.   (end),   (signed)  B. 
Johnson. 

'  Ignorance,'  p.  173. 
,  . .  .Great  ill  upon  desert  doth  chance. 

'  Epist.,  Lady  Geraldine  to  Surrey,'  (signed] 
M.  Dray. 

'  Innocence,'  p.  175. 

A  plaint  of  guiltlesse  hurt  doth  pierce  the  skie. 
'  Arcadia  '  (Grosart,  '  Poems,'  iii.  41),  (signed) 
S.  Phil.  Sidney. 

Correct  Collier,  who  refers  to  the  '  Epistle 
of  Geraldine  to  Lord  Surrey ' : — 

'  Innocencie,'  p.  175. 
Sildome  untoucht  doth  Innocencie  escape. 

'  Epist.   Lady  J.   Grey    to   Dudley,'    (signed) 
M.  Drayton. 

'  Innocencie,'  p.  176. 
A  guiltlesse  mind  doth  easily  deeme  the  best. 

Baldwin's    '  Lord    Rivers,'     st     72,    (signed) 
'M.  of  M.' 

'  Justice,'  p.  180. 
Faire  Astraea,  of  the  Titans  line. 

'  Endimion    and    Phcebe,'    sig.    F3,    (signed) 
M.  Drayton. 

'  Kings,'  p.  184. 
Kings  will  be  alone,  competitors  must  downe. 

'  Cleopatra,'     11.      1021-2,      (signed)     Idem, 
viz.,  S.  Daniell. 

Correct  Collier,  who  refers  to  '  James  IV. 
of  Scotland '  : — 

'  Kings,'  p.  184. 
He  knowes  not  what  it  is  to  be  a  King. 

'Trag.    of   Selimus,'    11.    39-40,    (signed)    R. 
Greene. 

'  Kings,'  p.  185. 

Mislikes  are  silly  lets,  where  Kings  resolve  them. 
'  Comp.  of  Elstred,'  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 

'  Lawes,'  p.  195. 
So  constantly  the  judges  conster  Lawes. 

Baldwin's     '  Lord    Rivers,"    st.    33,    (signed) 
'  M.  of  M.' 

'  Libertie,'  p.  197. 
Sweete  Libertie,  the  lifes  best  living  flame. 

'  Trag.  of  Sir  R.   Grinvile,'   st.    10,    (signed) 
I.  Markham. 


'  Life,'  p.  200. 
That  Life  's  ill  spar'd  that 's  spar'd  to  cost  more 

bloud. 
'  Civil  Wars,'  vi.  64,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'  Love,'  p.  205. 
. . .  .Love  is  a  subtill  influence. 

'  Hist,   of   Robert,   D.   of   Normandy,'    1591, 
(signed)  D.  Lodge. 

'  Love,'-  p.  209. 
Love  alwaies   doth   bring   forth  most  bounteous 

deeds. 

Spenser's   '  Faerie   Queene,'   III.   i.   40.     [No 
author  named.] 

'  Love,'  p.  210. 
Loves  eyes,  in  viewing,  never  have  their  fill. 

J.    Marston's    '  Pygmalion,'    1.    42,    (signed) 
W.  Marlowe. 

CHARLES  CRAWFORD. 

(To  be  continued.) 


KINGSLAND    ALMSHOUSES  :     COMING 

CHANGES. 
(See  10  S.  vi.  262,  303  ;    viii.  426.) 

AT  the  references  given  above  I  supplied 
some  particulars  concerning  anticipated 
changes  affecting  these  almshouses.  Upon 
the  portion  of  the  ground  where  the  twelve 
almshouses  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Framework  Knitters  had  stood  for  so  many 
years,  the  mills  and  warehouses  of  Messrs. 
Carwardine  &  Co.  have  been  for  some  time 
in  full  occupation.  The  building  is  in  very 
good  taste,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  devoted,  and  a  distinct  gain,  at 
any  rate  architecturally,  to  this  dull  and 
uninteresting  road.  At  the  present  time  the 
other  six  almshouses  are  still  standing,  and 
the  board  announcing  that  the  freehold 
land  is  for  sale  is  still  in  position. 

With  reference  to  the  Ironmongers'  Aims- 
houses,  otherwise  Sir  Robert  Geffery's 
Hospital,  matters  have  not  nourished,  for 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1907  something 
like  a  deadlock  had  occurred,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  outside  world  was  concerned,  and  an 
organized  opposition  had  been  started  to 
frustrate  the  sale  of  the  land  and  the  demo- 
lition of  the  quaint  old  buildings  standing 
upon  it.  An  inquiry,  instituted  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  was  opened  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  of  January  of  last  year, 
continued  on  the  10th,  and  closed  on  Monday, 
the  13th.  At  this  inquiry  Mr.  G.  S.  D. 
Murray,  one  of  the  assistant  Commissioners, 
presided.  The  opposition  to  the  sale  came 
Prom  the  National  Trust  for  the  Preservation 
of  Places  of  Historical  Interest,  the  Metro- 
Dolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
nga — all  societies  which  are,  and  have  been, 
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doing  good  work.  For  these  three  bodies 
Mr.  J.  A.  Simon,  M.P.,  appeared ;  while 
Dr.  Mansfield  Robinson,  Town  Clerk  of  the 
Borough  of  Shoreditch,  represented  that 
Council.  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Iron- 
mongers placed  their  interests  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  K.C.,  and 
Arthur  Adams,  the  desire  of  the  Company 
being  only  to  do  the  best  possible  in  the 
interests  of  their  numerous  pensioners.  It 
was  decided  to  hear  all  interested,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  witnesses  were 
brought  forward,  both  for  and  against  the 
sale  of  the  land,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
almshouses  to  some  other  spot.  Among 
those  on  behalf  of  the  Company  were  Mr. 
R.  C.  Adams-Beck,  the  Clerk;  Mr.  W.  T. 
Price,  the  Master  of  the  Company  ;  Mr.  G. 
Hubbard,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  surveyor ;  the 
Rev.  Septimus  Buss,  the  chaplain ;  and 
Dr.  Garrat  t ,  the  "  apothecary. "  The  matron, 
the  nurse,  and  several  inmates  of  the  Alms- 
houses  supported  the  plea  for  the  sale,  and 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  undesirable  sur- 
roundings of  the  locality  for  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  witnesses  for  the  opposing  bodies 
were  Mr.  Lutyens,  an  architect,  who  spoke 
as  to  the  interest  of  the  buildings  from  an 
archaeological  standpoint  ;  the  late  Sir  W. 
Randal  Cremer,  M.P.  for  the  district  ; 
the  Rev.  E.  R.  Ford,  the  Vicar  of  Shoreditch  ; 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Le  Couteur,  Vicar  of  St. 
Columba's ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Troup,  Architect 
and  Sxirveyor ;  Sir  R.  Hunter,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Trust  ;  Mr.  Holmes,  Secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Gardens  Association ;  and 
some  others.  It  appeared  that  the  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  the  Company  did  not  marshal 
their  facts  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the 
opposition,  it  must  be  said,  seemed  some- 
what vexatious  and  frivolous,  for  all  things 
went  to  prove  (as  before  stated)  that  the 
Company  was  solely  actuated  by  the  desire 
to  benefit  its  pensioners,  and  had  never 
been  anxious  to  sell  for  any  other  reason. 
The  City  Press  of  11  and  18  Jan.,  1908, 
gave  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  held 
in  the  Court-Room  of  the  Company,  at  the 
Hall  in  Fenchurch  Street,  was  that  these 
old  almshouses  were  not  to  be  removed  ; 
and  an  abstract  of  the  reasons  of  the  Com- 
missioners' decision  appeared  in  The  City 
Press  of  29  February.  It  was  to  the  effect 
"on  a  careful  consideration  of  all  circumstances, 
the  Commissioners,  while  fully  recognizing  the 
desire  of  the  trustees  to  do  what  they  think  best 
calculated  to  benefit  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses, 
are  of  opinion  that  a  sufficient  case  is  not  established 
to  call  lor  their  sanction  to  the  proposed  sale." 


Here,  for  some  little  time,  the  matter  was- 

I  allowed  to  rest  ;    but  an  appeal  was  lodged 

i  against  the  decision,  to  enable  the  trustees 

to   assert   what   they   claimed   to    be   their 

i  rights.     The  result  of  this  appeal — so  far  as 

I  can  ascertain — has  not   appeared  in  the 

public  press  ;    but  lately  the  inmates  were 

informed  that  the  matter  had  been  decided, 

and  that  no  sale  of  the  land  or  removal  of 

the  almshouses  would  take  place. 

It  may  be  put  on  record  that  the  would-be 
purchasers  of  this  property  were  the  Peabody 
Trustees,  and  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it 
was  24,000/.,  which  appears  to  be  a  very 
moderate  price.  There  would  have  been 
put  up  about  five  blocks  of  five-story  dwel- 
lings, and  overcrowded  Shoreditch  would 
have  had  its  population  increased  by  some 
1,200  or  more  souls.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  this  change  in  Ivingsland  Road  will 
not  come  about,  although  the  boards 
announcing  that  the  land  is  for  sale  have 
not  yet  been  removed. 

W.  E.  HARLASTD-OXLEY, 
Westminster. 


COPYRIGHT  nsr  LETTERS. — The  question 
of  the  copyright  in  letters  appears  to  be 
one  of  interest  in  France  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  The  decision  in  Macmillan  tv 
Dent  (1906)  has,  in  the  words  of  a  legal 
expert,  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  specula- 
tion as  to  how  the  law  relating  to  letters 
has  been  settled  or  unsettled  by  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lords  Justices. 

A  French  case  of  considerable  interest 
was  decided  last  summer,  when  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  was  made  to  suppress  the  '  Note& 
sur  Prosper  Merimee '  of  Felix  Chambon, 
containing  a  number  of  letters  addressed 
by  Merimee  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  official 
reports  of  monuments  made  by  him  as- 
inspector.  The  substance  of  the  decision 
of  M.  Ancelle  in  the  Premiere  Chambre  of  the 
Tribunal  Civil  de  la  Seine  I  find  in  one  of 
the  many  excellent  catalogues  that  reach 
me  from  Paris,  and  it  is  of  interest  as  a  piece 
of  literary  history,  as  well  as  for  its  bearing 
on  the  perplexed  question  of  the  right  to 
publish  or  to  suppress  the  letters  of  a  bygone 
notability.  *»H 

Put  in  its  shortest  form,  the  French  case 
is  this.  M.  Chambon  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  '  Notes  sur  Prosper  Merimee,' 
in  which  there  are  many  hitherto  inedited 
letters  of  that  well-known  writer.  Madame 
Hemon,  as  the  representative  of  Merimee's 
legatee,  claimed  the  sole  right  of  authorizing 
the  publication  of  any  of  his  letters.  On 
this  ground  she  asked  for  5,000  francs  as 
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damages.  M.  Chambon  replied  that  Meri- 
mee  had  in  a  general  way  abandoned  his 
rights,  and  certainly  had  not  specially 
reserved  them.  Further,  that  as  regards 
letters  given  by  the  recipients  to  public 
libraries,  the  authority  to  print  was  vested 
in  the  State.  The  judge  thought  that 
Merimee  had  virtually  abandoned  to  his 
correspondents  the  undoubted  rights  which 
in  French  law  the  writer  possesses  during 
his  lifetime,  and  which  his  representatives 
can  exercise  for  fifty  years  after  his  death. 
Apart  from  the  special  circumstances  of 
this  case,  the  judge  stated  that  in  France 
the  writer  has  the  copyright  for  life,  and 
that  his  representatives  can  retain  it  for 
fifty  years. 

The  doubt  as  to  the  British  law  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  no  one  seems  to  know  with 
certainty  what  any  one's  rights  are. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Manchester. 

[We  fully  agree  with  our  contributor's  last 
paragraph,  and  may  add  that  we  do  not  think  it 
.advisable  for  so  complicated  a  subject  to  be  discussed 
at  length  in  'N.  &  Q.',  though  any  author  of 
•experience  who,  like  our  contributor,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in 
this  country  may  help  to  bring  about  revision  of 
the  law.] 


"  ARO-SETNA  "  IN  THE  ' 
—  It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  W.  de  G. 
Birch  that  aro-  in  the  land-name  "  Aro- 
setna  "  represents  "  Arrow,"  and  that 
"  Aro-setna(-lond)  "  lay  along  the  banks  of 
the  Warwickshire  river  of  that  name.  On 
the  one  hand,  however,  not  only  are  the 
hypothetical  Aro-sete  quite  unrecorded,  and 
the  alleged  eleventh-century  reduction  of 
the  final  syllable  -we  to  o  unconfirmed  by 
contemporary  instances  of  similar  change, 
but,  on  the  other,  the  unreduced  form  of 
the  river-name  Arewe,  Arwe  (Arwan  in 
oblique  cases),  was  still  used  in  the  century 
named  to  denote  the  Orwell  ;  cf.  '  Saxon 
•Chronicles  '  D  and  E,  annal  1016. 

When  dealing  with  so  corrupt  a  text  as 
that  of  the  '  Nomina  Hidarum,'  we  are  guided 
quite  as  much  by  our  knowledge  of  what 
such  a  list  ought  to  contain  as  by  palseo- 
graphical  considerations.  Now  there  is  one 
land-name  which  is  so  well  known,  and  so 
ancient,  that  we  have  the  right  to  say  that 
no  list  of  such  names,  whether  made  in 
Saxon  times  or  later,  is  complete  without 
it.  I  refer  to  Dorn-S8etna(-Iond),  the  land 
of  the  Dorn-saete,  i.e.,  Dorset.  In  MS.  A 
of  the  '  Saxon  Chronicle,'  which  was  written 
•c.  A.D.  892,  in  annals  837,  845,  we  get  "  mid 
Dorn-ssetum."  Bishop  Asser  no  doubt  gave 
the  true  Old  -Welsh  form  Durn-guois 


( =  *Durn-enses)  in  his  '  Gesta 
though  the  form  actually  handed  down  by 
the  scribe  of  the  lost  MS.  appears  to  have 
been  either  -gueis  or  -gueir.  The  n  appears 
to  have  dropped  out  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  in  MS.  B  of  the  '  Chronicle,'  which  was 
transcribed  c.  A.D.  1000  from  a  copy  which 
ended  with  977,  we  get  "  Dor-ssetan  "  and 
"  Dor-saetum,"  in  annals  837  and  845 
respectively.  In  MS.  C,  which  was  written 
c.  1050,  we  find  the  same  spelling  in  annals 
978  and  982.  We  are,  therefore,  prepared 
to  find  "  Dor-ssete  "  in  lists  of  land-names 
written,  like  the  one  discovered  by  Dr. 
Birch,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  —  to  wit,  in  the  interval  between 
the  transcription  of  B  and  C.  But  "  Dor- 
sete  "  does  not  occur  in  that  list.  I  suggest, 
therefore,  that  "  Aro-sete  "  =  "  Dor-sete." 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  "  Aro  "  does  not 
equal  "  Arewe,"  and  that  no  record  of  a 
folk  called  "  Aro-sete  "  has  come  down  to 
us  :  the  suggested  identification  of  "  Aro- 
setna  "  will  then  depend  provisionally  upon 
the  answers  we  can  give  to  the  palaeogra- 
phical  questions  :  1.  Did  a  usurp  the  place 
of  d,  at  times,  in  mediaeval  MSS.,  through 
approximation  of  the  written  forms  ?  2. 
Did  metathesis  of  r  in  or^occur,  i.e.,  was  the 
compendium  for  or  misread  and  expanded 
wrongly  as  ro  ?  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  scribal 
errors  like  decius  for  aetius,1  au  for  du 
(dum),2  and  auroleuo  for  duroleuo,3  are  con- 
clusive. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question — 
the  metathesis  of  r  in  the  expanded  form 
of  a  compendium  is  a  frequently  recurring 
phenomenon,  and,  though  I  can  give  no 
exact  parallel  offering  ro  for  or,  such  scribal 
errors  as  the  following  abound  :  duaruerno 
for  durouerno  ;  s  iharciam  for  th>'"ciam  ; 4  uigore 
for  uirgo  ;  5  terit  for  tr°it ;  6  remigrante  for 

1  '  Historia  Brittonum,'  Harley  MS.  3859,  c.  1100, 
cap.  Ixvi.,  ed.  Mommsen,   'Chronica  Minora,'  iii. 
209. 

2  Gildas,  MS.  D.,  ssec.  XIV.,  ed.  Mommsen,  M.S., 
p.  38,   1.  2.     The  mistake  of  sustinencia  for  .111  xfi- 
nenda,  in  the  same  MS.,  p.  36,  1.  14,  indicates  the 
form  of  the  d,  for  ci  and  a  often  collide. 

3  'Itinerarium  Antonini  Augusti,'  Iter.  II.,  MS. 
Parisinus  Regius,  Bibl.  Nationale,  suppl.   Lat.  671, 
ssec.  XV.,  edd.  Finder  and  Parthey,  p.  225. 

4  'Itinerarium  eiusd.,'  from  the  uncial  MS.  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  No.  181,  ssec.  VIII., 
Iter.  II.,  p.  225. 

5  Muirchu's     '  Memoirs     of     Patrick,'    Brussels 
Codex,  No.  64,   ssec.  XII.,  ed.  Hogan,  'Analecta 
Bollandiana,'  1882,  i.  549,  575. 

6  '  Historia  Brittonum,'  u •••} ,  p.  217,  1.  18  ;   MS. 
C.C.C.,  Cantab.,  139,  ssec.  XIII. 
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m°''igerante.1  In  view  of  these  erroneous 
forms  it  would  appear  to  be  safe  to  assert 
that  the  form  "  Aro-sete  "  is  a  scribal  error 
for  "  Dor-sete." 

ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 
30,  Albany  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

PEWTER  MARKS  :  POSIE  RINGS. — The 
following  extracts  from  the  will  of  Ellen 
Perry,  of  Weston  Zoyland,  Somerset,  which 
was  proved  at  Wells  on  13  June,  1755,  may 
perhaps  be  of  interest  to  collectors  of  old 
pewter  and  others.  She  leaves  to  her 
daughter  Mary  Chinn  a  gold  ring  with  this 
posie  :  "  God  doth  fore  see  what 's  best  for 
me."  To  her  daughter  Ann  Lovibon,  a 
pewter  dish  marked  with  the  letters  S.  S. 
and  M.  S.,  and  date  1703  ;  two  small  pewter 
dishes  marked  R.  E.  and  P.  (no  doubt 
Richard  and  Ellen  Perry,  since  her  husband's 
name  was  Richard),  and  a  gold  ring  with 
this  posie  :  "I  live,  I  love,  I  rest  content  ; 
I  like  my  choice  not  to  repent."  To  her 
granddaughter  Mary  Chinn,  a  pewter  dish 
with  letters  R.  A.  D.  and  a  gold  ring  with 
this  posie  :  "In  thee  my  choice  I  rejoice." 
To  her  granddaughter  Mary  Southe,  a 
pewter  dish  marked  T.  H.  and  date  1682. 
To  her  granddaughter  Betty  Lovibon,  a 
pewter  dish  with  the  letters  M.  M.  and  S.  S., 
and  a  gold  ring  with  this  posie  :  "  God's 
blessing  be  on  thee  and  me."  To  her 
grandson  Edward  Lovibon,  a  silver  spoon 
marked  A.  K.  and  E.  A.  To  her  grand- 
daughter Betty  Burnal,  a  pewter  dish 
marked  W.  C.  and  E.  A.,  date  1682.  To 
her  granddaughters  Mary  and  Ellen  Burnal, 
pewter  dishes  marked  E.  A.  and  A.  To  her 
granddaughter  Ann  Burnal,  a  pewter  dish 
marked  W.  J.  and  T. 

G.  S.  PARRY,  Lieut. -Col. 

BOOKSELLERS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. — I  do 
not  think  the  following  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lists  of  booksellers  you  have  lately  been  pub- 
lishing : — 

1732.  Chester.  P.  Potter,  bookseller.  —  Robert 
Wright's  New  and  Correct  Tables.  4to. 

1728.  Liverpool.  James  Ansdell,  bookseller. — 
Robert  Wright's  An  Humble  Address.  4to. 

1732.  Manchester.  W.  Clayton,  bookseller. — 
Wright's  Tables. 

1732.  Preston.  J.  Hopkins,  bookseller. — Wright's 

•Tl"*      1_1 

lables. 

1732.  Warrington.  J.  Higginson,  bookseller. — 
Wright's  Tables. 

1732.  Wigan.  J.  Laland,  bookseller.— Wright's 
Tables. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 

'  The  Agricola '  of  Tacitus,  Vatican  MS.  3429, 
A.D.  1497 ;  ed.  F.  C.  Wex,  1852,  p.  280  L  3. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


MACAULAY'S  '  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT  '  : 
PELLETIER. — Being  engaged  on  a  study  of 
the  above,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  account 
for  a  name  occurring  there  about  twelve 
pages  from  the  middle  of  the  essay.  "  In 
his  letters  and  conversations,"  says  Macaulay, 
"  he  alluded  to  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  age 
in  terms  which  would  have  better  suited  Calle,  in 
a  war  of  repartee  with  young  Crebillon  at  Pellrtier's 
table,  than  a  great  sovereign  speaking  of  great 
sovereigns." 

I  wish  to  settle  the  identity  of  this  Pelle- 
tier.  It  cannot  be  the  French  chemist, 
the  other  two  being  more  than  fifty  years 
older  than  the  latter. 

PROF.  DR.  PAUL  REIMANN. 

Lindenstrasse,  6,  Danzig. 

REV.  WILLIAM  Cox,  LECTURER,  ST.  MARY 
ABBOT'S,  KENSINGTON. — I  should  be  grateful 
if  any  correspondent  could  tell  me  by  whom 
the  above  was  appointed  Lecturer  at  St. 
Mary  Abbot's,  and  whether  he  held  any 
other  appointment  in  addition  to  the  lecture- 
ship. 

In  the  burial  register  of  St.  Mary  Abbot's 
there  is  an  entry  dated  22  Jan.,  1754 : 
"  Rev.  Mr.  William  Cox,  Lecturer." 

In  the  baptismal  register  there  is  an  entry 
dated  9  May,  1724 :  "  Baptized  Nicholas, 
son  of  William  Cox,  clerk,  and  Mrs.  Frances 
his  wife." 

In  the  will  of  William  Cox,  dated  17  Sept., 
1749,  he  styles  himself  M.A.  of  the  parish 
of  Kensington.  In  the  administration  of 
the  will  he  is  described  as  the  Rev.  William 
Cox. 

The  Bishop  of  London's  visitation  book 
shows  William  Cox  Lecturer  at  St.  Mary 
Abbot's,  from  1719  onwards. 

EDMUND  C.  Cox,  Bt. 

102,  Gordon  Road,  West  Ealing,  W. 

COBBETT    ON    SHAKESPEARE    AND    MlLTON. 

— I  should  be  very  much  indebted  to  any 
of  your  readers  if  they  would  let  me  know 
'  where  I  could  find,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  Library  or  elsewhere,  the 
text  of  Cobbett's  adverse  criticisms  on  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  to  which  Byron  alludes 
in  an  article  in  defence  of  Pope  against 
Bowles's  attacks.  I  recently  examined  all 
the  entries  of  Cobbett's  works  in  the  Museum 
Catalogue,  but  could  find  no  work  on  such 
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a  subject.  I  also  consulted  the  librarian 
of  the  day,  but  he  could  give  me  no  assist- 
ance ;  whilst  there  is  no  collected  edition 
of  Cobbett's  works  there. 

J.  G.  T.  SINCLAIR,  Bt. 
Travellers'  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

PYM  AND  JEPHSON  FAMILIES. — Sergeant- 
Major  General  William  Jephson,  soldier  and 
politician  of  the  Cromwellian  period,  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  cousin  of  the  great 
Parliamentarian  John  Pym.  Could  I  be 
informed  how  the  connexion  is  traced  ? 

GEORGE  EVATT,  Surgeon-General. 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 

FALCON  COURT,  SHOE  LANE. — Is  anything 
known  of  the  history  of  this  court,  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Spottiswoode  &  Co.  ?  A  stone  sign  of  a 
falcon,  with  the  date  1671,  still  survives 
more  or  less  in  situ. 

R.  A.  AUSTEN  LEIGH. 
5,  New  Street  Square,  E.C. 

KING'S  PRINTERS. — In  Stephen's  'Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence,'  on  p.  88,  note  2, 
I  find  the  following  question :  "Is  there 
any  difference  between  the  King's  printers 
and  the  printers  of  the  Crown  ?  " 

Can  any  of  your  readers  kindlv  answer 
this  ?  R.  V.  J."  S.  H. 

GRAY  AND  KING  OSRIC. — In  his  '  Essay 
on  Norman  Architecture'  ('Works,'  ed. 
Gosse,  i.  300,  n.  2)  Thomas  Gray  includes 
among  the  figures  of  uncertain  date  that  of 
"  King  Osric  at  Worcester."  Is  not  Gray 
really  thinking  of  the  effigy  of  Osric  erected 
at  Gloucester  by  Abbot  Malvern  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  ?  If  Gray  is  right,  and 
there  is  a  figure  of  Osric  at  Worcester,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  an  account  of  it.  Gray 
is  not  often  caught  napping. 

CHARLES  SOUTHDOWN. 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 

O'HARA  PORTRAITS. — Are  there  any  por- 
traits of  Charles  O'Hara,  Lord  Tyrawley, 
of  his  son  James  and  daughter  Mary,  and 
grandson  General  ^Charles  O'Hara  ? 

O.  H.  DARLINGTON. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JONES  =  FRANCIS. — Information  is  desired 
as  to  the  originals  of  two  portraits  of  ances- 
tors of  the  writer.  One  portrait,  that  of 
William  Jones  (family  tradition  says  Sir 
William  Jones),  was  painted  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  and  is  that  of  a  strikingly  handsome 
young  man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  in  the  costume  of  that  period.  The 


other  portrait  of  a  Mr.  Francis,  is  of  a  man 
in  middle  life  ;  Christian  name  and  name 
of  artist  unknown.  Tradition  states  that 
Mr.  Francis  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Jones.  Possibly  the  relationship  was  re- 
versed. 

I  am  a  great-great-great-grandson  of  John 
and  Hannah  Jones  of  Bristol,  England,  who 
settled  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  William  Jones 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  relative. 

WILLIAM  F.  CRAFTS, 

42,  Cypress  St.,  Brookline  P.O.,  Boston,  U.S. 

CHESTER  CORPORATION  RECORDS. — Have 
any  or  all  of  these  Corporation  records  been 
published  or  calendared  ?  If  so,  when  and 
by  whom  ?  H.  EGAN  KENNY. 

FRENCH  AMBASSADORS  IN  LONDON,  1560- 

1570. — Have    dispatches    or    letters    of    the 

French   Ambassadors   in   London,    1560-70, 

been  published  ?     If  so,  when  and  by  whom  1 

H.  EGAN  KENNY. 

Yorks. 

EARLY  VICTORIAN  SONGS. — There  are 
two  Early  Victorian  songs  which  I  should 
like  to  recover. 

1.  Miss    Wirt,     in     one     of    Thackeray's 
sketches,  plays  variations  upon  the  air  of 
'  Such   a   getting  Upstairs.'     I   have   never 
seen   this   song,   except   the   words   in  MS. 
From  internal   evidence,   they   seem   to   be 
Thackeray's    own,    but    are    not,    I    think, 
included  in  his  works. 

2.  '  Come  and  drink  Tea  in  the  Arbour  ' 
was  a  quiz  upon  the  "  country  pleasures  " 
of  the  suburbs.  F.  F.  CORNISH. 

DOGE'S  PALACE  AT  VENICE. — Some  time 
ago  I  read  in  a  book  that  the  blank  wall 
over  the  Gothic  arches  of  the  Doge's  palace 
was  intended  for  a  large  fresco,  which  was 
never  painted  because  the  authorities  found 
out  that  the  sea  air  would  soon  destroy  a 
work  of  that  kind.  Will  some  one  kindly 
tell  me  the  name  of  a  book  that  gives  this 
information  ?  H.  R. 

T.  SOUTH  OF  BOSSINGTON  HALL.  —  Can 
any  one  give  me  information  about  Thomas 
South  of  Bossington  Hall,  Hants  ?  He  was 
interested  in  arboriculture,  and  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society  gave  him  a 
silver  jug  in  1782  "  in  testimony  of  the  merits 
of  his  writings  "  on  the  above.  His  crest 
and  arms  seem  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Souths  of  Swallowcliffe,  Wilts.  His 
brother  Henry  was  curate  of  Fawley,  Hants, 
and  Rector  of  Much  Dewchurch,  Hereford. 
(Rev.)  R.  J.  HILL. 
Leyburn-Lea,  Belvedere  Road,  Scarborough. 
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LADY  IN*  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  :  MBS. 
ELIZ.  ROBINSON. — I  possess  a  clever  oval 
portrait  in  oils,  5J  in.  by  6|  in.,  of  this 
lady,  on  the  back  of  which  is  the  following 
in  an  old  style  of  writing  : — 

"  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robinson.  She  was  the  only 
lady  who  ever  spoke  hi  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
came  over  from  Gibraltar  to  give  testimony  about 
the  slaves.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Hastings,  P^sq.,  wife  of  Anthony  Robinson,  Esq., 
an  officer  in  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  where  he 
died  about  1738.  She  was  born  in  1695,  and 
died  in  April,  1779,  aged  84.  She  was  mother 
of  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Robinson,  Vicar  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  and  was  also  the  mother  of  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Clay,  Esq.,  of  Burton." 

Can  any  correspondent  give  me  information 
relating  to  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Robinson's 
speech,  whether  the  speech  was  printed, 
and.  if  so,  where  it  can  be  found  ?  I  should 
also  like  to  know  if  the  portrait  has  been 
engraved.  JOHN  LANE. 

The  Bodley  Head. 

GREEN  DRAGON. — What  is  the  device  of 
the  Green  Dragon  ?  It  is  understood  that 
heraldically  a  dragon  can  be  of  any  colour  ; 
but  there  is  presumably  some  reason  for 
the  sign  of  "  The  Green  Dragon,"  which 
gives  a  name  to  so  many  inns  in  widely 
separate  parts  of  the  country.  Is  it  an  old 
English  device,  similar  to  the  Red  Dragon  of 
Wales  ? 

The  dragon  in  Christian  symbolism  ex- 
presses evil ;  but  is  not  the  dragon  known 
to  heraldry  of  heathen  origin,  and  typical 
of  the  heathen  ideals  of  fierceness,  strength, 
and  physical  courage  ?  D — H. 

HESSE-DANISH  ALLIANCE. — Writing  from 
Hanau  on  2  Aug.,  1764,  Sir  William  Gordon 
says  of  the  reigning  princess  : — 

"  Her  Royal  Highness  is  extreamly  happy  at 
the  approaching  nuptials  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  her  son,  with  a  Princess  of  Denmark, 
which,  she  tells  me,  is  to  be  celebrated  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  month,  and  that  in  September 
or  October  she  expects  them  here." 

Who  were  the  royal  couple  ? 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 
118,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

CHTJRCH  TOWERS  AND  SMUGGLED  GOODS. — 
At  the  opening  excursion  of  the  Hampshire 
Field  Club  (4  May,  1893),  to  Preston  Can- 
dover,  Wield,  Godsfield,  and  Medstead,  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  Headley  and  the  late  G.  N. 
Godwin  recounted  tales  of  the  old  smuggling 
days,  i.e.  about  1750,  stating  that  the  busi- 
ness flourished  extensively  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  the  towers  of  Medstead 
and  Alresford  churches  were  used  for  the 
storage  of  smuggled  goods  ;  while  the  vestry 


of  one  church  was  considered  a  particularly 
safe  place.  Information  as  to  other  Hamp- 
shire churches  being  used  for  the  same 
purpose  would  be  much  appreciated. 

F.  K.  P. 

REV.  HENRY  YONGE. — Can  any  one  give 
me  some  information  as  to  the  Rev.  Henry 
Yonge  ?  He  was  Rector  of  Great  Torring- 
ton,  co.  Devon,  and  his  daughter  Sarah 
married,  9  Nov.,  1786,  at  Swaffham,  Norfolk, 
the  Rev.  William  Nelson,  afterwards  1st 
Earl  Nelson.  He  is  stated  in  Collins' s 
'  Peerage  '  to  have  been  a  cousin  of  Philip 
Yonge,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  died  1783. 
T.  PAKENHAM  LAW. 

15,  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's. 

W.  ARDEN  was  at  Westminster  School  in 
1801.  Can  any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
help  me  to  identify  him  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

JOHN  AMBROSE  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  graduated  M.A.  1791.  Particulars 
of  his  career  and  the  date  of  his  death  are 
required.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

HENRY  ASTLEY  was  admitted  to  West- 
minster School  18  Nov.,  1782.  I  should 
be  glad  to  obtain  any  particulars  concerning 
him.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

But  the  best  of  our  wealth  is  what  comes  after, 
See  row  by  row  on  their  silent  shelves 

The   wise    world's    wisdom,     the    gay    world's 

laughter. 
In  stately  folios  and  tiny  twelves. 

Singers  and  sages  of  every  fashion. 

Whatever  your  fancy,  there  's  food  for  each — 
Shelley  for  splendour,  Byron  for  passion, 

Pepys  to  prattle,  and  Pope  to  preach. 

REX. 

Sin  amor  no  hay  verdad, 
Sin  ella  no  hay  claridad. 

L.  L.  K. 

WOMACK  FAMILY. — Will  some  reader  give 
me  information  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
family  ?  The  surname  is  pronounced  Wum- 
mock  or  Ummuck  in  Yorkshire.  I  have 
traced  early  settlements  in  Essex,  Norfolk, 
and  Lincolnshire.  Were  they  originally 
Dutch  or  German  immigrants  ?  They  are 
characterized  by  extreme  fairness,  some- 
times reddish  hair  ;  marked  use  of  Biblical 
names  and  the  Christian  names  George 
and  Charlotte  ;  and  remarkable  longevity. 
Members  living  now  are  aged  91  and  93. 

M.  SIMPSON. 

2,  Shorey  Bank,  Burnley. 
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'  THE  STOBY  OF  MY  HEAKT.' — A  friend  is 
anxious  to  discover  the  name  of  the  author 
of  a  book  with  the  above  title.  It  is  not  a 
novel,  but  a  personal  narration,  mainly 
autobiographical.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 
Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 

[It  is  by  Richard  Jefferies,  the  naturalist,  and 
appeared  in  1883.] 

PARISH  BEADLE. — What  are  or  were  the 
legal  powers,  function,  and  status  of  a 
parish  beadle  ?  THE  SMITH  OF  HALIFAX. 

"  HOGLING-MONEY." — In  the  late  Mr. 
Bruce's  preface  to  '  Extracts  from  Accounts 
of  the  Churchwardens  of  Minchinhampton,' 
read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
5  May,  1853,  occurs  this  sentence  : — 

"  '  Hogling-money,'  which  I  take  to  have  been  a 
customary  payment  made  by  the  sheep-farmers  of 
the  parish  for  their  hoglings,  or  hoggets,  i.e.,  their 
sheep  of  the  second  year ;  this  payment  was  not 
continued  after  1595." 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  something  more 
about  this  payment,  as  the  information 
may  throw  light  on  an  item  in  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  of  this  parish  : — 

"  1545  [Received]  Itm  for  the  hoggells  at  the  tyme 
of  Chrystemas,  xxijs.  vjd."— Surrey  Archteol.  Coll., 
xv.  82. 

Does  a  similar  receipt  occur  elsewhere  ? 

LIBRARIAN. 
Public  Library,  Wandsworth. 

CORTJNNA  :  BEARER  OF  THE  FIRST  NEWS. 
—Would  it  be  possible  to  discover  by  what 
ship  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of  Corunna 
and  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore  reached 
England — at  what  port,  and  on  what  day, 
she  arrived,  &c.  ? 

I  find  in  some  old  family  papers  the  auto- 
biography of  a  midshipman  who  served  on 
board  the  Cossack  (24  guns),  under  Capt. 
George  Digby,  in  1808-9.  This  middy 
(son  of  a  school  chum  of  Nelson's)  is  "  com- 
manding a  cutter  and  employed  embarking 
the  troops  all  night  "  at  Corunna  ;  "  and 
the  next  day  after  the  battle  of  General 
Sir  John  Moore  afterwards  [sic]  brought  home 
Lord  Paget  with  news  of  the  victory." 
Was  Lord  Paget  the  bearer  of  the  first  news  ? 

F.  A.  W. 

EPISCOPAL  SCARF  OR  TIPPET. — What  is 
the  true  origin  of  the  scarf  ("  otherwise 
called  the  tippet")  worn  by  bishops,  and 
over  the  surplice,  by  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  by  royal  and  episcopal 
chaplains  ?  Who  are,  and  who  are  not, 
entitled  to  wear  it  ?  And  when  ? 

CHARLES  SWYNNERTON. 


THE    TYBURN. 
(10  S.  x.  341,  430,  494  ;  xi.  31.) 

COL.  PRIDEATJX  has  again  brought  forward 
that  interesting  perplexity  Tyburn,  he  having 
since  it  was  last  discussed  evolved  a  new 
theory,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  said,  con- 
siderably expanded  a  previous  conception, 
viz.,  that  the  name  in  its  primitive  signific- 
ance referred  to  land,  not  water — to  a  large 
tract  rather  than  to  a  small  stream.  He 
shows  reasons  for  his  conclusion,  and  his 
challenge  for  venerable  evidence  of  map 
or  document  indicating  the  name  Tyburn 
as  applied  to  the  stream  is  no  more  likely 
to  be  answered  than  was  his  former  similar 
challenge  in  respect  of  the  Westbourne. 
But  he  will  not  expect  us  to  resign  a  lifelong 
belief  in  Tyburn  as  the  name  of  the  burn 
without  a  struggle. 

Applying,  however,  our  own  experience, 
we  may  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  small  streams  of  London  had 
no  definite  names ;  they  were  rivulets, 
not  rivers,  and  generally  throughout  the 
country  to  rivers  only  have  names  been 
given.  The  "  purling  brooks  "  have  no 
names,  or  if  they  have,  the  name  is  seldom 
used,  or  even  known.  They  are  simply 
spoken  of  in  the  places  they  water  as  "  the 
brook,"  "  the  beck,"  or  "  the  burn "  ; 
and  if  further  designated,  it  is  by  the  name 
of  the  hamlet  or  parish  they  pass  through. 
My  present  remembrance  is  of  one  in  the 
North  Country.  It  was  a  considerable 
stream  ;  anglers  fished  it  for  perch,  if  not  for 
trout,  and  it  turned  a  mill ;  but  I  knew  it 
by  no  other  name  than  "  the  beck."  And 
bringing  our  experience  to  London,  we 
ought  not  to  be  immoderately  surprised 
were  COL.  PRIDEAUX  able  to  prove  that  the 
stream  we  discuss  had  no  general  name — 
that  it  was,  as  Leland  called  it  (the  quota- 
tion is  very  interesting),  "  the  Maribone 
broke  "  in  its  northern  quarter  ;  and  when 
it  ran  "  by  the  parke-waulle  at  St.  James," 
it  is  named,  in  an  Act  of  1532,  as  the  Ey, 
or  rather  in  that  situation  (near  the  site 
of  Buckingham  Palace)  were  the  Ey  Cross 
and  the  Ey  Bridge — names  that  seem 
to  be  derived  from  the  stream.  And 
further  on,  as  it  approached  the  Thames 
it  is  noted  in  a  plan  of  1614  as  "  the  Aye 
or  Ty bourn  broke  " — a  term  which  COL. 
PRIDEAUX  will  read  as  descriptive,  but  which 
has  a  nominal  appearance.  At  the  Abbey, 
where  another  course  of  the  stream  turned 
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the  mill,  its  only  designation  seems  to  have 
been  "  the  Mill  Ditch."* 

But  there  are  the  two  instances  of  the 
name  which,  though  repeatedly  debated, 
must  again  be  noticed  :  the  first  in  the 
charter  of  c.  951,  the  second  in  the  decree 
of  1222.  In  the  first  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Abbey  estate  is  said  to  be  "  from  the 
fen,  along  the  old  ditch,  to  Cowford ; 
from  Cowford  up  and  along  Teoburn  to  the 
wide  military  road."  The  late  Mr.  Waller  satis- 
factorily interpreted  this.  ' '  The  Old  Ditch ' ' 
was  an  artificial  cut,  whether  made  for 
demarcation  of  the  property,  for  drainage, 
or  for  the  purpose  it  eventually  served — 
that  of  taking  direct  to  the  Thames  part 
of  the  water  which  came  down  from  Maryle- 
bone,  this  cut  then  becoming  the  Aye  or 
Tybourn  Brook  (above  referred  to),  and 
latterly  the  Bang's  Scholars'  Pond.  The 
Cow  Ford,  I  think,  was  where  the  stream 
crossed  the  Chelsea  Road  (now  Bucking- 
ham Palace  Road),  at  or  near  the  meeting 
of  this  road  with  that  to  Westminster 
(the  latter  road  became  James  Street)  ; 
and  near  the  same  place  the  stream  divided, 
part  taking  "  the  old  ditch  "  course  to  the 
Thames,  part  continuing  along  the  road  to 
Westminster.  Ey  Bridge,  I  think,  super- 
seded the  ford.  WeU,  we  are  told  that  the 
boundary  ran  from  Cowford,  up  and  along 
Teoburn  (passing  by  the  site  of  Buckingham 
Palace),  and  it  is  difficult  to  apply  that  name 
to  aught  else  than  the  stream  which  natur- 
ally formed  the  boundary,  "  up  and  along," 
also,  seeming  to  refer  to  the  stream.  But 
COL.  PRIDEATJX  imagines  that  in  Saxon 
times  Teoburna  meant  the  whole  stretch 
of  land  between  the  Hampstead  springs 
and  the  Thames,  within  the  limitations 
east  and  west  of  the  two  principal  streams, 
and  that  it  was  "  up  and  along  "  the  eastern 
verge  of  this  great  tract,  marked  by  the 
nameless  stream,  that  the  monastic  boundary 
ran  when  defined  c.  951.  It  is  difficult  to 
entertain  this  proposition. 

The  significance  of  the  word  Teoburna, 
and  more  especially  that  of  its  first  syllable, 
seems  yet  to  be  doubtful.  Consulting  the 
'Etymological  Dictionary'  (1898)  of  PROF. 
SKEAT,  and  finding  tu  as  example  of  "  the 
occasional  loss  of  w "  in  the  A.-S.  word 
twa  .(fern.)  for  two,  I  think  COL.  PRIDEAUX 


*  But  Ey — literally  meaning  "  Island,"  Ey  Cross 
— and  Ey  Bridge,  and  even  Aye  Brook,  may  signify 
the  Cross,  Bridge,  and  Brook  of  the  Island,  i.e., 
the  island  made  by  the  part/ing  of  the  stream. 
And  the  manor  name  Eia  (if  not  Ese,  asinMande- 
ville's  grant)  has  perhaps  similar  significance  as 
land  enclosed  by  streams  east  and  west. 


supported  in  his  opinion  that  Teo  is 
equivalent  to  Tweo.  Tweo  is  found,  under 
'  Between,'  in  A.-S.  betweonan,  to  mean 
double ;  but  my  friend  seems  scarcely 
warranted  in  taking  tweo  out  of  the  word 
betweonan,  omitting  the  first  syllable,  be 
=by,  of  equal  value  in  the  word,  and  then 
reading  tweo  as  between.  This  done,  he  has 
found  himself  able  to  apply  Teoburna, 
as  equivalent  to  Tweoburna,  to  the  land, 
meaning  "  the  land  between  the  burns," 
rather  than  to  the  burn  itself,  as  generally 
done.  For  myself,  I  am  thankful  to  find 
tweo  rendered  double,  and,  stretching  it  a 
little  further,  to  read  it  as  divided,  i.e. 
Teo£mrna  =  "the  divided  burn." 

The  second  notable  instance  in  which 
the  name  occurs  is  the  "  aqua  de  Tyburne  " 
of  the  1222  decree.  (The  transition  from 
Teo  to  Ty  needs  explanation  which  I  cannot 
attempt.)  Since  c.  951,  a  lapse  of  the  most 
part  of  three  centuries,  the  great  manor 
of  Eia,  which  it  is  now  suggested  was  a 
portion  of  the  greater  tract  of  Teoburna, 
had  been  added  to  the  Abbey  estate.  And 
the  statements  of  the  two  documents  in 
regard  to  the  western  boundary  have  raised 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  topogra- 
phers ;  for  notwithstanding  the  large  exten- 
sion of  the  estate  westward,  the  limit  in 
both  statements  is  the  Tyburn  stream. 
Saunders  in  his  '  Inquiry  '  found  the  western 
limit  identical  in  both,  and  thought  that 
Eia  was  not  included  in  1222  because  it 
was  not '"  in  the  franchise  of  Westminster  " 
— an  unintelligible  reason,  inasmuch  as 
Mandeville's  grant  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Conqueror.  The  decree,  however,  recognizes 
the  possession  of  land  beyond  the  stated 
boundary,  viz.,  Knightsbridge,  Westbourne, 
and  Paddington  in  proper  sequence ;  and 
as  Knightsbridge  touched  the  stream  which 
we  call  Westbourne,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  that  was  the  limiting  stream  of  1222, 
although  it  was  termed  "  aqua  de  Tyburne." 
Robins  in  his  '  Paddington  Past  and  Present ' 
argues  that  both  charter  and  decree 
indicated  the  Westbourne  ;  but  making 
no  reference  to  the  addition  of  Eia  in  the 
interval,  he  does  not  meet  the  difficulty. 

I  am  happy  to  agree  with  COL.  PRIDEAUX 
that  in  1222  the  Westbourne,  as  we  call  the 
stream,  was  certainly  the  boundary  of  the 
Abbey  estate,  although  in  the  decree  it  is 
described  as  "  aqua  de  Tyburne  decurrente 
in  Thamisiam  "  ;  but  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  term  we  are  not  quite  in  accord. 
He  renders  it  "  Tyburn  Brook "  or 
"  the  stream  flowing  from  Tyburn." 
"  Tyburn  "  may  be  taken  as  the  name  either 
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of  the  brook  or  of  the  land  whence  or  through 
which  it  flows.  But  "  de  Tyburne "  (not 
"  Tyburna' ' )  appears  to  be  genitive,  not  ablative 
(the  e  being  for  ce),  and  therefore  to  be  read 
of  Tyburn,  not  from  Tyburn.  Saunders 
has  it  thus  :  "  the  water  of  Tyburn  running 
to  [or  into]  the  Thames."*  There  is  not 
much  in  the  difference,  though  the  ejection 
of  from  would  weaken  Tyburn  as  the  name 
of  land  in  this  instance  which  is  COL.  PBI- 
DEAUX'S  suggestion. 

For  the  present,  waiting  further  light  as 
to  the  primary  meaning  of  Teoburna,  and 
if  allowed  to  read  teo  as  double,  I  would 
stretch  it  a  little  to  mean  divided,  and  then 
interpret  Tyburn  as  originally  the  general 
name  for  the  many  streams  that  issued 
from  the  Hampstead  springs.  In  the  far- 
off  Saxon  days  when  "  Teoburna "  was 
invented,  we  can  imagine  a  great  tract  of 
forest  and  swamp  percolated  by  these 
numerous  and  undistinguishable  rivulets, 
which  the  natives  on  their  small  clearances 
knew  only  as  "  the  divided  burn."  Thus 
the  two  principal  branches,  though  far 
apart,  are  given  the  same  name  in  the  Abbey 
delimitations  of  two  periods  widely  sepa- 
rated. Both  streams  far  from  their  sources 
are  described  as  Tyburn,  not  in  the  manor 
of  that  name,  but  in  that  of  Ese  or  Eia, 
for  any  previous  name  of  which  land  there  is 
no  evidence. 

The  above  remarks  on  the  word  Teoburna 
were  hazarded  previous  to  the  communica- 
tion of  PBOF.  SKEAT  (ante,  p.  31),  who  has 
probably  demolished  the  "  between  "  theory. 
His  suggestion  that  Ty  in  Tyburn  may  have 
its  simplest  equivalent  in  tye — a  word  in 
use  for  an  enclosure,  or  even  for  its  anti- 
thesis, a  common,  and  thus  a  tract — has  a 
reasonable  aspect ;  and  when  we  are  led 
to  a  root  -  verb  teohan,  we  seem  to  have 
the  evolution  from  Teoburna  to  Tyburn. 
May  we  then  "  rest  and  be  thankful "  in 
the  solution,  the  tye-burn,  or  "  the  burn  of 
the  tye "  ?  And  thus  have  we  not  the 
name  of  the  burn  rather  than  the  name  of 
the  tye  ?  W.  L.  BUTTON. 

PBOF.  SKEAT'S  statement  that  the  w  in  tw 
cannot  be  lost  unless  the  sound  of  o  or  « 
follows,  is,  of  course,  conclusive,  and  it  is 
therefore  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Tyburn.  But 
I  apprehend  that  when  the  Domesday  scribes 
wrote  it  down  "  Tiburne,"  they  endeavoured 

*  As  example  of  de  with  the  genitive  my 
dictionary  quotes  from  Cicero  "  De  istius,"  &c. 


to  represent  the  sound  "  Teebourne,"  and 
it  seems  to  me  probable  that  this  pronuncia- 
tion prevailed  till  quite  recent  times,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  at  a  later  period  the 
spelling  was  changed  to  Tyburn.  Stow  spells 
the  word  "  Teyborne,"  and  the  combination 
ey  is  pronounced  ee  in  certain  English  words 
such  as  "  key,"  the  proper  names  Seymour 
and  Leyland  (Leland),  and  the  place-name 
Heythrop.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Tyburn  is  only  a  book-word,  and  that  it  fell 
out  of  common  speech  with  the  last  execu- 
tion there,  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Modern  people  probably  call  it 
"  Taiburn "  because  y  in  modern  English 
is  usually  pronounced  ai ;  but  I  doubt  if 
Shakespeare  gave  it  this  pronunciation. 
If  Pall  Mall  were  utterly  wiped  out 
from  our  speech  for  a  hundred  years, 
how  many  of  our  descendants  would  call 
it  "  Pell  Mell  "  when  they  read  about  it  in 
books  ? 

The  pronunciation  of  place-names  is 
constantly  changing.  When,  fifteen  years 
ago,  I  took  up  my  abode  at  Shrewsbury, 
I  was  told  by  old  inhabitants  to  call  it 
Shrewsbury  (Scrobbes-byrig)  ;  but  not- 
withstanding usage  and  phonetic  laws, 
I  fancy  the  old  pronunciation  has  nearly  died 
out.  The  same  changes  are  taking  place  in 
Cirencester,  Leominster,  and  many  other 
towns,  to  say  nothing  of  words  with  er, 
such  as  Berkshire  and  Derby. 

PBOF.  SKEAT,  in  suggesting  the  derivation 
from  A.-S.  tlgan,  does  not  explicitly  say  that 
the  earliest  spelling  of  the  word  that  we 
know  of,  namely,  "  Teoburna,"  is  another 
form  for  "  Tig-burna "  ;  but  I  presume 
that  that  is  his  meaning.  Of  course,  if  the 
compound  could  signify  a  "  tye,"  or  piece  of 
land  enclosed  between  two  burns,  it  would 
suit  my  main  hypothesis  as  well  as  the  deriva- 
tion I  originally  suggested.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  word  "  bourne,"  or  of  words  ending 
with  "  bourne,"  is  that  they  generally 
denominate,  not  brooks  or  streams,  but 
villages ;  cf.  Bourne,  Eastbourne,  West- 
bourne,  Northbourne,  Southbourne,  Winter- 
bourne,  &c. 

With  reference  to  the  REV.  JOHN  PICK- 
FOBD'S  remarks,  I  may  say  that  Tyburn  as  a 
place  of  execution  lay  outside  the  scope  of 
my  note.  The  York  Tyburn  was  of  course 
named  after  the  London  one.  This  aspect 
of  the  question  was  very  fully  discussed 
in  these  columns  by  MB.  W.  L.  RTJTTON, 
F.S.A.,  several  years  ago,  and  has  recently 
formed  the  subject  of  an  able  monograph 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Marks. 

W.  F.    PBIDEAUX. 
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I  may  supplement  my  reply,  ante,  p.  32, 
by  noting  that  a  deceased  friend  of  mine 
many  years  ago,  when  an  officer  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  made  a  rubbing  of  the 
carving  by  Adam  Sedbar  in  the  White 
Tower  in  London,  then  used  as  their  mess- 
room.  It  is  as  follows  in  Roman  capital 
letters  ADAM  .  SEDBAR  .  ABBAS  .  IOREVAXL. 
He  was  the  twenty-third  and  last  Abbot 
of  Jervaulx,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn 
in  1537.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbounie  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"SHOE"  (10  S.  xi.  66).— The  history  of 
the  spelling  of  this  word  is  perfectly  well 
known ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
whole  of  this  long  story.  It  opens  up  the 
whole  question  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Middle- 
English,  Elizabethan,  and  modern  English 
pronunciation.  It  is  hardly  unique,  as 
doe  for  do  was  once  extremely  common. 
Moreover,  the  spelling  shooe  is  usual  in 
'The  Two  Gent,  of  Verona'  (II.  iii.  16,  17, 
19,  27)  ;  the  plural  appearing  in  Shake- 
speare both  as  shooes  and  shoonc. 

It  also  opens  up  the  whole  question  of 
the  open  and  close  o  in  Middle  English, 
which  takes  up  four  entire  pages  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  my  edition  of  Chaucer,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  xxxi— v. 

As  a  fact,  the  spelling  shoo  does  not  occur 
in  Chaucer's  '  Prologue  '  in  any  of  the  six 
best  MSS.  MSS.  E.,  Hn.,  Pt.,  have  sho  ;  and 
Cm.,  Cp.,  Ln.,  have  scho.  It  rimed  with 
principio. 

Both  the  A.-S.  a  and  the  A.-S.  o  became  oo 
(also  written  o)  in  Middle  English  ;  but, 
though  written  alike,  they  were  pronounced 
differently.  The  former  had  the  sound  of 
oa  in  broad,  oar,  roar,  soar,  or  of  o  in  ore,  fore, 
gore,  lore,  more,  &c.  But  the  latter  had 
the  sound  of  o  in  so,  go,  no,  &c. 

Later,  the  former  gradually  took  up  the 
sound  of  the  latter,  viz.,  in  all  words  (except 
broad)  in  which  it  was  not  followed  by  r. 
In  order  to  express  this  gradually  closing  o 
(which  resulted  from  an  old  open  o),  the 
symbol  oa  was  invented  ;  as  in  road,  oak, 
&c.,  M.E.  rood,  ook,  &c.,  A.-S.  rdd,  dc,  &c. 
All  this  is  explained  in  my  '  Primer  of  English 
Etymology,'  a  book  which  I  suspect  to  be 
as  much  neglected  as  even  the  '  N.E.D.' 
The  word  broad  (except  when  open  o  pre- 
ceded r)  is  the  only  word  left  which  retains 
the  Chaucerian  open  o. 

But  a  difficulty  arose  when  this  sound  was 
absolutely  final.  In  such  cases  the  true 
forms  should  have  been  doa,  toa,  roa,  /oa, 
for  M.E.  doo,  too,  roo,  foo  (also  written  do, 
to,  ro,  fo)  ;  but  the  absurd  principle  of 


making  the  spelling  appeal  to  the  eye  was 
setting  in,  and  (merely  to  please  the  eye) 
these  words  were  written  doe,  toe,  roe,  foe. 
For  Shakespeare's  time  we  may  add  goe,  a 
common  spelling  of  go. 

For  the  close  sound,  which  passed  into  the 
sound  of  the  u  in  rule,  the  symbol  adopted 
was  oo,  which  was  nothing  but  the  M.E. 
symbol  retained,  but  restricted  to  only  one 
sound  instead  of  two.  Hence  we  have  cool, 
tool,  mood,  &e.,  M.E.  cool,  tool,  mood  (also 
written  col,  tol,  mod),  &c.,  A.-S.  col,  tol,  mol. 

What  was  to  be  done  when  the  sound  was 
final  ?  As  a  fact,  nothing  was  settled  ;  so 
there  were  at  least  three  answers.  M.E. 
shoo  (or  sho)  became  shooe,  shoe  ;  M.E.  to 
became  both  to  and  too.  Hence  such  con- 
tradictions as  shoe  from  A.-S.  seed  (sh- 
representing  see)  :  toe,  A.-S.  td  ;  too,  A.-S.  to  ; 
io,  A.-S.  to  ;  go,  A.-S.  gd  ;  do,  A.-S.  do  ' 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

MR.  LYNN  must  be  quoting  an  early 
misprint  in  Prof.  Skeat's  '  Etymological 
Dictionary.'  .  The  German  cognate  has  its 
proper  form,  at  any  rate,  in  the  1901  edition 
of  the  '  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary.' 

W.  B. 

PIMLICO  (10  S.  x.  401,  457,  514  ;  xi.  75).— 
Certainly  there  are  places  in  the  Antilles 
of  this  name  ;  at  least  I  can  speak  for  the 
Bahamas,  where  there  are  more  "Pimlicoes  " 
than  one,  although  they  may  be  fitly  de- 
scribed as  mere  dots  on  the  map.  In  the 
string  of  islets  that  run  from  Eleuthera  to 
New  "Providence,  e.g.,  there  occurs  "Pimlico 
I."  Again,  in  the  Exuma  group  there  are 
the  "  Pimlico  Cays."  It  is  probable,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  these  Bahamian 
rocks  and  cays  are  called  after  the  fauna 
of  the  region — Flamingo  Point,  Alligator 
Cav,  Pigeon  Rock,  Hawk's  Nest,  and  so  on 
— that  Pimlico  is  but  another  of  these  bird- 
and  beast-names.  Two  years  ago  last  April, 
on  the  north  side  of  'Harbour  Island,  I 
remember  stalking  along  the  shore  a  largish 
wadinc  bird  with  the  view  of  getting  a 
closer  "sight  of  the  creature  ;  but  it  moved 
on  and  on,  and  finally  winged  itself  away 
beyond  my  ken.  As  far  as  I  remember,^  the 
native  name  of  the  bird  is  "  pimlico "  or 
"  pamlico."  I  am  not  certain  on  this  point, 
but  could  without  much  difficult y  obtain 
the  correct  designation. 

Although  it  is  quite  another  story,  one 
could  wish  that  words  could  describe,  or 
colours  depict,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  seascape  as  seen  from  that  Harbour 
Island  shore,  or  (for  that  matter)  from  a 
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hundred  other  like  places  in.  the  Bahama 
Archipelago.  The  indigo  of  the  horizon,  clear- 
ing itself,  in  the  middle  distance,  into  lines  of 
flashing  emerald  and  sapphire,  and  then 
melting  in  the  nearer  waters  into  tones  of 
jasper  and  topaz,  until  at  last  the  iridescent 
wave  breaks  in  foam  upon  a  beach  of  snow, 
is  a  thing  that  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

FBANCIS  KING. 

BRUGES  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (10  S.  x.  408, 
473  ;  xi.  74). — In  justice  to  myself  I  must 
point  out  that  MR.  LIONEL  ISAACS  has  mis- 
understood me.  I  maintained  that  when 
this  name  is  spelt  Bruges  the  French  pro- 
nunciation of  it  is  preferable  to  the  anglicized 
"  Brew-jees,"  but  I  did  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  whether  Bruges  should  be 
superseded  by  Brugge  as  the  English  name 
of  the  town.  I  submit  that  MR.  ISAACS  has 
started  a  new  controversy.  He  would,  I 
gather,  insist  on  our  using  the  Flemish 
instead  of  the  French  names  for  all  places  in 
Flanders,  but  would  excuse  us  from  writing 
Luik  and  Namen  instead  of  Liege  and 
Namur,  because  those  are  in  the  Walloon 
district.  This  at  any  rate  is  consistent, 
and  better  than  the  extraordinary  muddle 
we  find  in  Browning's  poem  '  How  We 
brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix.' 
where  the  local  names  are  drawn  from  no 
fewer  than  four  languages — English,  French, 
Flemish,  and  German.  It  is  my  own  ex- 
perience that  more  Flemish  than  French  is 
spoken  in  Flanders  ;  in  fact,  it  is  useless 
for  a  traveller  to  venture  far  unless  he  knows 
how  to  "  Vlaamsch  klappen,"  i.e.  speak 
the  native  tongue.  JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

I  can  remember  meeting  many  years  ago, 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Thomas  H. 
Ludlow  Bruges,  M.A.  of  that  college,  where 
he  had  graduated  in  1818.  His  name  cer- 
tainly was  then  pronounced  as  a  mono- 
syllable, and  was  probably  pronounced  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  West  of  England, 
where  he  had  represented  Bath  and  Devizes. 
In  Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry  '  there  is  a  short 
pedigree  of  Bruges  of  Seend,  co.  Wilts. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

EGG  GOOD  IN  PARTS  (10  S.  xi.  70). — The 
phrase  "  excellent  [not  "  good  "]  in  parts, 
like  the  curate's  egg,"  which  has  become 
proverbial  in  its  application,  owes  its  origin 
to  a  picture  in  Punch  which  appeared  some 
twenty  years  ago.  It  depicts  a  curate 
breakfasting  with  a  bishop.  The  former — a 
meek  individual  of  the  '  Private  Secretary  ' 
is  apparently  in  trouble  with  his  egg. 


The  bishop  observes  :     "I  am  afraid  that 
egg    is    not    quite    good,    Mr.    Simpson  ?  " 
"  Oh,  thank  you,  my  Lord,  it  is  excellent 
in  parts."          EUSTACE  REYNOLDS-BALL. 
27,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

[S.  D.  C.  also  refers  to  Punch.'] 

'  THE  BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOR  '  :  WOLF'S 
CRAG  (10  S.  xi.  46). — MR.  PICKFORD,  in 
discussing  '  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,' 
says  that  "  the  original  of  Wolf's  Crag  is 
undoubtedly  Fast  Castle."  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  tradition  to  this  effect,  and  as  I  was 
spending  two  months  of  last  summer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fast  Castle,  I  took  some 
pains  to  find  out  what  ground  there  is  for 
the  tradition. 

A  visit  to  Fast  Castle  will  satisfy  any  of 
your  readers  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
the  Wolf's  Crag  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  Castle  is  situated  on  rugged 
rock  almost  severed  from  the  land,  as 
Wolf's  Crag  is  described  to  be  ;  but  there  the 
similarity  ends,  because  the  rock  is  not 
more  than  50  or  60  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  whilst  the  cliffs  immediately  behind 
it  rise  to  a  height  of  several  hundreds  of 
feet.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  from  the  Castle  that  vview  over  the 
surrounding  moors  which  could  be  had  from 
Wolf's  Crag. 

Moreover,  in  a  note  to  the  "  Border 
Edition  "  of  '  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  ' 
the  author  states  that  he  had  never  seen 
Fast  Castle  except  once  from  the  sea,  and 
that  it  was  only  the  fancy  of  some  of  his 
readers  that  identified  it  with  Wolf's  Crag. 
PERCY  F.  WHEELER. 

6,  Kenningtoii  Court,  W. 

LADY  HONORIA  HOWARD  (10  S.  xi.  66). — 
It  may  be  added  that  this  lady  was  married 
to  Sir  Robert  Howard  at  Wootton  Basset 
Church  on  10  Aug.,  1665  ;  her  first  husband, 
Sir  Francis  Englefield  (married  1656),  had 
died  in  May  only  of  the  later  year.  She  was 
buried  at  Englefield,  10  Sept.,  1676. 

Sir  Robert  Howard's  first  wife  (married 
1  Feb.,  1645)  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Kingsmill  of  Malshanger  Church, 
Oakley,  Basingstoke  (d.  1662),  whose  elder 
daughter  Dorothea  was  married  on  30  March, 
1639,  to  John  Fanshawe  of  Parsloes,  Essex. 
It  was  at  the  house  of  Lady  Honora  O'Brien 
— doubtless  Lemenagh  Castle — that  Lady 
Fanshawe,  wife  of  Sir  Richard,  saw  the  ghost 
which  cried,  "  Ahone  "  (Lady  Fanshawe's 
memoirs,  ed.  1907,  p.  58).  The  reason  of  the 
Fanshawes'  visit  to  her  was  no  doubt  that 
her  elder  sister  Mary  was  married  to  Viscount 
Cullen,  brother  of  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
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Thos.    Fanshawe,     K.B.,     afterwards     first 
Viscount  Fanshawe.     It  was  on  account  of 
her  conduct  at  Lemenagh  Castle  that  General 
Ireton  (see  Ludlow's  memoirs)  called  Lady 
Honora  to  account  in  the  autumn  of  1652. 
H.  C.  FANSHAWE. 
72,  Philbeach  Gardens,  S.W. 

RATTLESNAKE  COLONEL  (10  S.  x.  189; 
xi.  17). — I  am  now  able  to  answer  my  own 
query.  The  words  occur  in  a  MS.  journal 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  Browne,  who  was  travelling 
with  the  English  army  from  Bellhaven,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Wills  Creek,  in  charge  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  She  says  (12  June,  1755)  : 
"  We  halted  at  a  Rattlesnake  Colonel's 
named  Crisop."  I  now  quote  from  a  letter 
of  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan's  to  a  friend  of  mine  : — 

"  The  rattlesnake  in  those  days  was  regarded 
as  emblematic  of  America.  When  the  war  broke 
out  [Sir  George  is  referring  to  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence], it  was  chosen  for  the  naval  flag,  and 
the  rebel  cruisers  were  called  the  Rattlesnake 
Squadron." 

Mrs.  Browne  was  writing  during  the  wrar 
between  England  and  France  in  the  then 
American  Colonies,  and  I  think  it  clear  that 
"  Rattlesnake  Colonel  "  is  merely  a  synonym 
for  "  Colonial  Colonel,"  and  probably  had 
no  contemptuous  meaning. 

MB.  ALBERT  MATTHEWS'S  suggestion  that 
Col.  Crisop  may  be  identical  with  the  Col. 
Thomas  Cresap,  of  some  distinction,  whom 
he  describes,  is  very  interesting. 

W.  T.  MALLESON. 

Great  Tew,  Enstone,  Oxon. 

GEORGE  PRIOR,  WATCHMAKER  (10  S.  xi. 
28). — In  1890  I  bought  in  the  bazaar  at 
Smyrna  five  Turkish  watches.  By  "  Turk- 
ish "  I  mean  made  for  sale  and  use  in  Turkey, 
and  having  the  usual  Turkish  or  Arabic 
figures  on  the  dials.  The  respective  makers 
and  dates,  by  the  hall-marks,  are  George 
Clarke,  1775-6  ;  George  Prior,  1785-6  and 
1794-5;  Markwick,  1807-8;  and  Ralph 
Gout.  I  do  not  give  the  date  of  the  last, 
as  I  cannot  just  now  lay  hands  on  it. 

The  two  by  Prior  and  that  by  Gout  are 
of  silver  and  tortoiseshell  ;  that  is,  the  cases 
of  the  watches  themselves  and  the  first 
detached  cases  are  silver,  and  the  outside 
cases  are  mainly  tortoiseshell.  The  outside 
diameters  of  the  Priors  are  about  2^  in.  and 
2^  in.  respectively.  The  Gout  measures,  I 
think,  about  3Hn. 

The  Clarke  has  only  one  original  loose 
case  ;  outside  that  is  what  I  take  to  be  a 
"  native  "-made  metal  box. 

The  Markwick  has  lost  its  warming-pan 
or  pans,  and  is  in  a  damaskeened  metal  box. 


In  F.  J.  Britten's  '  Old  Clocks  and  Watches' 
two  George  Priors  are  given.     One  was 
"  of  31,  Prescot  St.,  Goodman's  Fields,  1765-88  ; 
Rosomond's  Row,  1794  ;    5,  George  Yard,  Lom- 
bard St.,  1798-1810." 

the  other 

"  in  1809  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts  a 
silver  medal  and  25  guineas  for  a  clock  escape- 
ment. In  1818  he  patented  (No.  4214)  a  remon- 
toire.  In  the  '  Yorkshire  Directory  '  for  1822 
he  is  described  as  of  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds, 
but  he  afterwards  removed  to  City  Road,  London, 
and  became  reputed  as  a  maker  of  watches  for 
the  Turkish  market." 

Although  Mr.  Britten  does  not  say  that 
the  earlier  George  Prior  made  watches  for 
the  Turkish  market,  it  is  evident  that  he 
did.  It  appears  that  the  later  George 
Prior  made  for  that  market  in  1822  at  the 
earliest.  No.  1  made  Turkish  watches  in 
1785-6,  and  perhaps  earlier  ;  No.  2  in  or 
after  1822. 

For  Ralph  Gout  see  10  S.  iv.  275  (a.v. 
'  Henry  Sanderson  '),  and  v.  206,  335. 

There  are  two  very  fine  Turkish  watches 
hanging  in  the  windows  of  No.  12,  Vigo 
Street :  one  by  Markwick  Markham,  Ex- 
change, London,  the  other  by  Bellard, 
Paris,  measuring  about  6J  in.  and  5j  in. 
respectively.  They  have  been  there  for  years, 
and  are  not  for  sale.  These  large  watches, 
I  have  been  told,  were  not  worn  on  the 
person,  but  carried  in  the  sedan  chairs. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

[W.  J.  M.  and  L.  A.  W.  also  refer  to  Britten.] 

ABBE  DE  LUBERSAC  (10  S.  x.  410;  xi. 
73)._Glaire  and  Michaud  cannot  have 
read  the  books  in  question,  which  make 
it  clear  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  Bishop  was  not  their  author.  I  have 
at  last  been  able  to  identify  him.  He  was 
Charles  Francois,  third  son  of  Chevalier 
Joseph  de  Lubersac,  Seigneur  de  Livron,  and 
Clare  his  wife,  d.  of  Francois  de  Bonnie, 
Seigneur  de  Chastaing.  See  Viton  de  Saint- 
Allais,  'Nobiliaire  Universel  de  France,'  ix. 
532.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

LASCAR  JARGON  (10  S.  xi.  27,  92).— I  am 
sorry  I  have  offended  COL.  PRIDEAUX  through 
want  of  clearness  in  my  query.  As  it  referred 
to  Lascar  sailors,  the  expression  "  British 
officer "  meant,  of  course,  "  British  naval 
officer."  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  insert 
the  word  "naval,"  as  savouring  of  dotting 
one's  fs  twice  over  ;  but  it  seems  I  was 
wrong,  as  COL.  PRIDEAUX  has  understood 
me  to  mean  the  British  army  officer  ;  so  I 
can  only  plead  mera  kusiir,  and  throw  myself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  court.  The  two 
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phrases  I  quoted  I  have  actually  heard 
from  the  lips  of  a  British  naval  officer,  whose 
name  wild  horses  shall  not  drag  from  me  ; 
and  he  certainly  used  them  as  "  objur- 
gatory," in  its  dictionary  sense  of  scolding 
or  chiding. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  MR.   CROOKE  for 
giving  me  just  the  information  I  needed. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

BRIDE  AND  BRIDEGROOM  AT  CHURCH 
(10S.  xi.  10).  —  Ordinary  weddings  —  that  is, 
working  people's  weddings—  differ  in  detail 
from  those  of  the  middle  and  upper  class. 
As  often  as  not,  they  are  walking  weddings, 
the  whole  party  going  arm-in-arm.  Great 
care  is,  however,  taken  that  the  bride  and 
best  man  head  the  procession,  for  if  the 
bridegroom  with  the  bridesmaid  enter  first, 
the  wife  for  all  her  married  life  will  "  walk 
behind."  If  it  is  the  other  way  about,  the 
husband  will  play  "  second  fiddle."  I  know 
of  one  instance  where  the  bridegroom  of  a 
wedding  party  was  "diddled."  He  was 
advised  to  be  at  the  church  by  himself  in 
good  time,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  party  came 
to  the  door  to  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and 
in  this  way  "  lost  his  kail,"  and  was  twitted 
with  it  by  his  friends  after  the  ceremony. 
The  best  man  with  the  bride  reached  the 
parson  before  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bridesmaid.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

OXEN  DRAWING  CARRIAGES  (10  S.  xi. 
70).—  I  have  always  heard  the  quotation 
relating  to  "an  ancient  lady  —  and  a  lady 
of  very  good  quality,  I  assure  you—  drawn 
to  church  in  her  coach  by  six  oxen,"  attri- 
buted to  De  Foe.  Sussex  roads  were 
notoriously  bad,  and  Judith,  widow  of  Sir 
Richard  Shirley,  by  will,  desired  to  be  buried 
at  Preston  "  if  she  should  die  at  such  a  time 
of  the  year  as  the  roads  thereto  are  passable." 
Th®  Shoreham  to  Lond°n  coach  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  made 
use  of  a  pair  of  oxen  to  drag  it  over  some 
ot  the  worst  stretches  of  the  road.  Oxen 
have  been  in  use  for  draught  purposes  in 
Sussex  up  to  recent  years,  and  are  still 
occasionally  so  used  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lewes  ;  but  the  picturesque  sight  of 
oxen  ploughing  on  the  South  Downs  will 
soon  become  only  a  memory.  P.  M. 


,  ,  Avebury  ^  his  '  Scenery  of  England  ' 

,1902),  p.  441,  quotes  Arthur  Young's 
Tour  through  England'  (1771).  He  is 
alluding  to  the  Sussex  Weald  :  _ 
e  "  Here  I  had  a  sight,  which  indeed  I  never  saw 
in  any  other  part  of  England,  namely,  that  going 
to  church  m  a  village  not  far  from  Lewes,  I  saw 


an  ancient  lady  of  very  good  quality  drawn  to- 
church  in  her  coach  with  six  oxen  ;  nor  was  it 
done  but  out  of  mere  necessity,  the  way  being 
so  stiff  and  deep  that  no  horses  could  go  in  it," 

Kenelm  Henry  Digby  in  his  '  Compitum/ 
i.  393,  says  :— 

"  Carriages  even  did  not  always  exclude  the 
advantages  of  the  ancient  mode  of  travelling. 
Lord  Carnarvon  describes  an  illustrious  Portuguese 
lady  setting  forth  in  a  vehicle  drawn  by  oxen, 
the  coachman  marching  humbly  by  her  side." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

There  is  a  much  more  recent  instance 
than  the  time  of  Fuller  or  Defoe  of  a  carriage 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  it  was  also  in  Sussex, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Lewes.  About 
100  years  ago  the  Lord  Sheffield  of  the  day 
used  to  have  his  carriage  drawn  up  Danehill 
by  oxen  when  on  his  way  to  London.  B.  D . 

WADDINGTON  AS  A  PLACE-NAME  (10  S. 
xi.  70). — The  query  seems  here  to  arise 
with  respect  to  the  first  syllable,  for  ington 
apparently  presents  no  great  difficulty.  In 
Islington,  Kensington,  and  many  other 
place-names  the  same  combination  occurs. 
According  to  Isaac  Taylor  ('Words  and 
Places'),  ing  was  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon 
patronymic,  equivalent  to  Mac  in  Scotland, 
Ap  in  Wales,  and  so  forth.  His  explanation 
is  that  names  ending  in  ing  indicate  the 
original  settlement  of  the  clan  bearing  the 
name  embalmed  in  the  prefix.  When  this 
clan  off-swarmed  and  established  a  new 
settlement,  then  ton  was  added  in  the  name 
of  the  latter.  As  regards  ing,  it  is  said  to 
occur  in  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  names  of  English  villages  and 
hamlets.  But  if  the  explanation  as  regards 
ington  be  correct,  it  remains  for  some  one 
versed  in  the  '  Saxon  Chronicle  '  or  other 
records  to  say  who  was  the  Saxon  chief, 
or  which  the  clan,  whose  name  has  here  come 
down  to  us  in  the  form  of  Wadd.  That 
Waddington  has  any  connexion  with  Woden 
and  his  worship,  as,  for  example,  is  stated 
of  Wadley  and  many  other  places,  seems 
contradicted  by  its  clannic  affix. 

DOUGLAS  OWEN. 

Perhaps  the  ton  or  village  of  Wadding — 
the  son  of  Woden,  the  Northern  Zeus. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Wadding-  is  a  patronymic  of  Wada,  a 
common  A.-S.  personal  name,  whence  Wade 
and  Wadeson.  ±1.  P.  L. 

MR.  HERBERT  WADDINGTON  will  find  a 
paper  of  great  interest  in  '  The  Commune 
of  London,'  by  J.  Horace  Round,  published 
in  1899.  D.  G.  P. 
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JOANNA  SOTTTHCOTT'S  CELESTIAL  PASS- 
PORTS (10  S.  x.  405  ;  xi.  16). — I  have  two 
of  Joanna's  passports.  The  one  now  before 
me  reads  thus  : — 

George  Binns, 

The 

Sealed  of  the  Lord, 

The  Elect  precious  ;  Man's  Redemption  ; 

To  inherit  the  tree  of  life  ;  to  be  made 

Heirs  of  God  and  Joint  Heirs  with 

Jesus   Christ. 

Joanna  Southcott, 

May  3d,  1806. 

To  the  above  document  is  appended  Joanna's 
seal  in  red  wax.  The  seal  has  her  initials 
and  two  stars.  I  think  the  passports  are 
now  very  rare. 

I  have  also  the  print  of  'The  Superb 
Crib  presented  to  Joanna  Southcott,'  pub- 
lished by  John  Fairburn.  2,  Broadway, 
Blackfriars,  Sept.  9th,  1814.  The  motto 
on  the  rim  of  the  canopy  over  the  crib  is  : 
"  A  Free-will  offering  by  Faith  to  the  pro- 
mised Seed." 

FREDERIC  ROWLAND  MARVIN. 

537,  Western  Av.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

The  following  is  from  The-  Western  Anti- 
quary, vol.  vii.,  February,  1888  : — 

"On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Oscott,  near  Birmingham,  I  noticed 
in  the  very  excellent  museum  of  that  institution 
a  curious  relic  of  this  notorious  personage,  con- 
sisting of  a  passport  to  heaven,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  :  '  Charles  Billinge,  the  Sealed 
of  the  Lord  the  Elect,  Precious.'Man's  Redemption, 
to  inherit  the  Tree  of  Life.  To  be  made  Heirs 
of  God  and  Joint  Heirs  with  Jesus  Christ.  Joanna 
Southcott,  December,  1803.'  A  note  was  ap- 
pended as  follows  :  '  A  passport  signed  by  Joanna 
Southcott :  only  two  others  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence with  the  original  signature  ' Kearley. 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  periodical 
(March  of  the  same  year)  Mr.  George  Hussey, 
of  Torquay,  wrote  as  follows  :— - 

"  I  have  one  of  Joanna  Southcott's  passports 
and  signatures.  The  paper  is  dated  January  15th, 
1804,  and  has  become  very  thin,  as  you  may  think, 
after  so  many  years.  There  are  two  red  seals 
in  wax  on  the  paper — one  a  lions  head  and 
shoulder,  and  the  other  two  stars,  and  a  half 
moon,  and  what  looks  like  the  figure  of  a  child." 

In  Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  ii.  p.  241, 
is  a  note  on  the  passport  by  F.  B.  Dickinson, 
with  an  illustration  of  it.  This  passport 
was  granted  to  Richard  Hebbard,  or  Hub- 
bard,  and  is  much  worn.  The  letterpress 
(enclosed  in  a  circle  three  inches  and  five- 
eighths  in  diameter,  one  seal  missing) 
is  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Hussey's,  but  it  does  not 
•contain  the  figures  he  mentions. 

A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

[MB.  J.  T.  PAGE  also  thanked  for  reply.] 


JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT  AND  THE  BLACK  PIG 
(10  S.  x.  509).— The  Northern  Star  (published 
in  Sheffield  in  1817-18),  vol.  i.  p.  393,  gives 
the  following  : — 

"  The  annals  of  superstition  have  hardly  ever 
recorded  a  more  extravagant  instance  of  folly 
than  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Black  Pig  by  the  South- 
cottians,  which  we  extract  from  The  Philanthropic 
Gazette.  A  correspondent  of  that  respectable 
paper  (an  eyewitness  of  the  fact)  writes  to  the 
following  effect :  That  on  Tuesday,  the  14th 
instant  [i.e.,  Oct.,  1817],  above  one  hundred 
persons  (men  and  women)  of  that  deluded  class 
assembled  in  the  wood  at  Forest  Hill,  near  Syden- 
ham.  After  forming  a  circle  they  commenced 
their  rites  by  singing  and  praying ;  this  pre- 
liminary form  concluded,  a  small  live  Black  Pig 
was  introduced,  and  the  poor  animal  was  imme- 
diately attacked  with  choppers  and  sticks,  till 
every  symptom  of  life  had  entirely  disappeared, 
each  female  giving  nine  distinct  blows  on  the 
head  with  the  former  instrument,  while  the  men 
belaboured  the  little  beast  with  the  latter.  It 
was  now  bound  in  an  iron  chain  and  suspended 
over  a  large  fire,  where  it  remained  till  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  which  they  scattered  over 
their  heads  and  trampled  under  their  feet.  This 
done  they  then  proceeded  to  pray  and  sing  again. 
The  spectator  of  this  barbarous  ceremony, 
anxious  to  know  its  meaning,  was  induced  to 
approach  the  principal  speaker  (apparently  a 
blacksmith),  and  express  his  fears  that  they  must 
be  labouring  under  some  unhappy  delusion.  He 
was  informed  that  then?  doctrine  of  worship  was 
founded  on  Scripture  authority.  The  types  and 
shadows  used  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  they 
said,  were  figures  of  the  promised  Redeemer,  and 
his  miracles  were  types  of  the  Shiloh  they  were 
all  looking  for.  The  burning  of  the  Pig  therefore 
was  explained  to  be  the  binding  and  burning  of 
Satan,  and  '  intended  the  miracle  in  the  8th  of 
Luke,  so  that  that  morning  their  prophet  had 
cast  out  the  evil  spirit  out  of  each  of  their 
hearts  and  it  had  entered  the  swine.'  When  he 
would  have  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of 
these  absurdities  they  only  laughed ;  so  with 
branches  in  their  hands  and  bows  of  ribands  on 
their  breasts  they  turned  towards  London, 
triumphing  in  their  folly.  They  all  consisted  of 
poor  working  men,  and  the  man  they  called  their 
prophet  or  the  shadow  of  Shiloh  was  apparently 
a  discharged  seaman." 

A.  H.  ARKLE. 

Elmhurst,  Oxton 

"RAISED  HAMLET  ON  THEM"  (10  S.  xi. 
65). — An  analogous  expression  is  used  in 
some  part  of  the  United  States.  I  noticed 
"  Mamma  '11  raise  Cain  "  (p.  165)  and  "  Of 
course  she  raised  Cain  "  (p.  191)  in  '  Patience 
Sparhawk  and  her  Times,'  by  Grace  Atherton. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  expression 
"  raised  hamlet  on  them,"  but  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  a  somewhat  similar  one,  viz., 
"  play  Hamlet  with."  The  phrase  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "  play 
the  very  deuce  with,"  or  "  play  havoc  with." 
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In  fact,  I  believe  its  similarity  to  the  latter 
phrase  has  greatly  conduced  to  its  popularity. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  expression 
is  derived  from  the  scene  of  havoc  at  the 
end  of  the  tragedy,  in  which  Hamlet  plays 
the  leading  role.  C.  E.  LOMAX. 

Louth,  co.  Lincoln. 

Is   not    the   reference    to    the    hamlet    or 
village  in  which  a  stir  is  made  ?      J.  T.  F. 
Durham. 

"PSYCHOLOGICAL  MOMENT"  (10  S.  x. 
488  ;  xi.  13,  54,  94). — I  look  upon  this  as 
being  an  imposing  substitute  for  that  well- 
worn  expression  "  the  nick  of  time."  In 
'The  Happy  Valley'  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker 
has  another  supposable  synonym  : — 

"  I  must  admit  that  fishing  is  a  most  selfish 
and  absorbing  passion.  Give  me  the  one  physio- 
logical moment  before  the  river  rises,  when  the 
water  just  begins  to  creep — give  me  a  fine  day, 
a  good  sixteen-foot  rod,  a  treble-gut  cast,  the 
fly  of  my  heart,  and  leave  me — alone." — P.  112. 

Mentalite,  which  your  latest  correspondent 
says  is  now  a  favourite  word  in  France,  is 
much  used  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  author 
of  '  L'lle  inconnue,'  '  Sur  la  Branche,'  &c., 
who  first  made  me  aware  of  it. 

ST.  SWTTHIN. 

The  following  quotation  shows  that  the 
expression  was  currently  used  in  France 
thirty-six  years  ago  : — 

"  Les  Prussiens  se  decidaient,  pour  reduire  la 
ville  assiegee,  a  hater  le  moment  psychologique 
en  frappant  non  seulement  Mezieres  fortifiee, 
mais  Charleville  desarmee." — Jules  Claretie,'  His- 
toire  de  la  Revolution  de  1870-1,'  ed.  1872, 
chap.  xiv. 

The  italics  are  in  the  original.      F.  A.  W. 

I  have  met  with  an  example  of  this  ex- 
pression which  clearly  shows  how  well 
both  Q.  V.  (ante,  p.  13)  and  M.  HAULTMONT 
(ante,  p.  94)  are  aware  of  its  origin.  G. 
Rothan,  in  his  '  Souvenir  diplomatique  : 
1' Affaire  du  Luxembourg,'  printed  at  Paris 
in  1882,  says  (p.  203)  :— 

"  De  douloureuses  circonstances  avaient  oblige 
M.  Benedetti  a  quitter  Berlin  dans  un  de  ces 
moments  psychologiques  qui  decident  du  sort 
d'une  negociation." 

A.  M.  CRAMER. 
Amsterdam. 

NORTHIAM  CHURCH  (10  S.  x.  488). — There 
is  a  water-colour  drawing  of  this  church, 
circa  1770-80,  in  the  Burrell  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  reference  is 
Add.  MS.  5697,  fo.  92. 

PERCEVAL  LUCAS. 
188,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Works  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Hutchinson.  2  vols.  ( Oxford,  Uni- 
versity Press.) 

"  I  AM  the  publishers'  ruin  "  ;  "I  never  had  luck 
with  anything  my  name  was  put  to  "  ;  "  Nothing 
with  my  name  will  sell,  a  blast  is  upon  it."  These 
remarks,  extracted  from  Lamb's  '  Letters  '  and 
elsewhere,  read  strangely  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  his  present-day  popularity.  Doubtless 
the  failure  of  his  various  works,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  may  have  been  due  to  the  high  price 
asked  for  them,  for  that  they  were  appreciated 
by  at  least  a  select  few  is  well  known  ;  but,  as 
he  once  observed,  "  being  praised  and  being  bought 
are  different  things  to  a  Book."  Nowadays, 
however,  the  praise  and  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  secure  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  edi- 
tions of  Lamb's  works  seem  to  run  concurrently. 
That  unblessed  word  "  copyright  "  is,  we  under- 
stand, responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
his  latest  editor  has  not  been  earlier  associated 
with  a  complete  edition  of  Lamb.  The  present 
reviewer  well  remembers,  some  seven  years  ago, 
noting  with  delighted  interest  the  announcement 
that  such  a  project  was  in  contemplation,  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  sincere  regret  that  it  was  allowed 
to  fall  through.  No  scholar  more  capable,  pains- 
taking, or  sympathetic  than  Mr.  Hutchinson 
could  have  been  found,  and  all  Lamb  students 
are  greatly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  called  on  to  perform  what  must  have 
been  to  him  a  labour  of  love. 

When  the  large  extent  of  ground  covered  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
here  and  there  in  the  two  volumes  a  few  in- 
accuracies, misprints^  and  omissions  should  be 
discoverable.  Rather  would  the  wonder  be  if 
a  work  of  this  kind  existed  which  was  free  from 
those  lapses  which  are  a  matter  of  trouble  to 
an  editor  rather  than  of  observation  by  the 
majority  of  readers. 

We  wish  it  had  been  feasible  to  include  the 
'  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  '  and  the 
'  Extracts  from  the  Garrick  Plays  '  as  well  as 
Lamb's  notes  on  the  same,  in  which  case  the 
latter  would  have  possessed  an  added  interest 
and  value.  This  supplementary  material  would, 
however,  have  made  the  work  too  big  for  two 
volumes. 

The  '  Bibliographical  List '  in  the  first  volume 
is  most  useful,  and  we  have  detected  but  few 
omissions.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  an  edition  of  the 
'  Poetical  Works  '  published  in  Paris  in  1829 
by  A.  &  W.  Galignani.  In  it  were  first  collected 
the  following  poems,  afterwards  included  in 
'  Album  Verses  '  :  '  Living  without  God  in  the 
World,'  '  On  an  Infant  dying  as  soon  as  Born,' 
'  Verses  for  an  Album,'  '  Quatrains  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Everyday  Book,'  '  Angel-Help,'  '  Sonnet : 
They  talk  of  Time,'  and  '  The  Christening.' 
Further,  no  mention  is  made  of  '  The  Christmas 
Box,'  1828,  edited  by  T.  Crofton  Croker,  in  which 
were  first  printed  '  Verses  written  on  the  First 
Leaf  of  Lucy  Barton's  Album  ' — a  title  altered 
in  '  Album  Verses  '  to  'In  the  Album  of  Lucy 
Barton.'  The  Annual  referred  to  is  clearly  the 
"  trumpery  book "  to  which  Lamb  alludes  in 
a  letter  to  the  Quaker  poet. 
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In  the  text  some  misprints  have  escaped  the 
editor's  vigilance.  On  p.  556  (first  volume) 
"  Chimaeras — dire  stories,"  &c.,  should  read 
"  Chimaeras  dire — stories,"  &c.  ;  p.  612  "  soot  " 
should  be  "  suit  "  ;  pp.  618  and  622,  "  crurns  " 
should  be  "  crumbs  "  ;  642,  "  these  "  should  be 
"  their."  These  printer's  errors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  second  and  fifth,  occurred  first  in  the 
edition  of  1823,  having  been  correctly  printed 
in  The  London  Magazine  ;  but  they  were  rectified 
when  the  '  Prose  Works '  of  1835  were  being 
passed  through  the  press.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  the  unfortunate  "  stake  "  for  "  slake  " 
in  the  essay  on  Wither  has  not  been  overlooked. 
Ainger  called  attention  to  this  misprint ;  but  he 
was  in  error  in  his  statement  that  all  editors 
had  passed  it  over.  The  proper  reading  is  to 
be  found  in  the  1835  edition,  and,  we  believe, 
in  this  alone.  In  the  second  volume — in  '  The 
Wife's  Trial  ' — on  pp.  788  and  801  respectively, 
an  intrusive  "  a  "  and  the  substitution  of  "  hand- 
kerchief "  for  "  kerchief  "  spoil  the  scansion  of 
the  lines  in  which  they  appear. 

The  following,  which  are  stated  to  have  been 
collected  in  Moxon's  edition  1868-70,  first  ap- 
peared in  Talfourd's  '  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb, 
with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life '  :  '  The  Death  of 
Munden,'  '  Thoughts  on  Presents  of  Game,' 
'  Margaret  W — ,'  '  To  Clara  N[ovello],'  and  '  The 
Three  Graves.' 

In  the  verses  to  Sarah  L[pcke]  and  '  In  Miss 
Westwood's  Album  '  the  initials  J.  P.  and  S — n 
stand  respectively  for  John  Forster  and  Sugden. 
The  latter,  who  was  an  assistant  schoolmaster 
to  Dr.  May  of  Enfield,  married  Frances  Westwood 
in  the  summer  of  1828.  The  proof  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  an  unpublished  letter  of  Lamb  now 
lying  before  us. 

Had  sufficient  space  been  at  our  disposal,  we 
should  have  liked  to  go  into  the  question  of 
authorship  of  '  An  Appeal  from  the  Shades,' 
first  attributed  to  Lamb  by  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell. 
We  incline  to  believe  that  it  was  the  work  of 
another  writer,  possibly  of  Thomas  Hood. 

A     Century     of     Archceological     Discoveries.      By 

Prof.  A.  Michaelis.  (John  Murray.) 
"  DISCOVERY  "  is  an  ambiguous  word  :  it  may 
signify  the  act  or  the  result — the  finding  of  a 
hidden  thing,  or  the  "  find "  or  hidden  thing 
itself  when  brought  to  light.  It  is  chiefly  with 
the  former  sense  that  this  admirable  book  is 
concerned.  It  essays  to  give  an  historical  account 
of  how,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  the  relics  of 
antiquity  were  excavated  ;  but  any  lengthened 
notice  of  the  objects  themselves,  the  temples 
and  statues,  was  manifestly  impossible. 

If  bringing  to  light  a  New  World  was  the  great 
achievement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  un- 
covering of  the  Old  will  ever  be  held  one  of  the 
glories  of  he  nineteenth.  It  was  no  easy  task 
to  give  a  summary  record  of  the  manifold  activities 
of  the  archaeological  spade  during  that  period,  and 
few  could  have  discharged  it  with  such  con- 
spicuous success  as  the  Strasburg  professor. 
We  do  not  deny  that  he  has  his  limitations, 
which  compel  him  to  specialize.  His  interests 
and  sympathies,  as  he  candidly  admits,  lie  in 
the  region  of  classical  antiquity  rather  than  in 
the  Orient ;  yet  it  is  in  the  latter  that  the  moat 
fruitful  and  important  results  have  been  obtained 
for  the  history  of  civilization  and  religion.  The 
fact'-  of  an  Assyrian  monument  being  chosen 


for  the  frontispiece  might  lead  the  reader  to  expect 
that  the  explorations  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
as  well  as  those  in  the  land  of  the  Nile  would 
occupy  a  large  share  of  the  work,  proportioned 
to  their  importance.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Troy  monopolize  far  the 
greatest  number  of  pages  ;  while  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine  are  relegated  to  a  place  of 
secondary  consideration  among  the  "  outlying- 
countries."  Hellas  is  the  acknowledged  centre 
of  interest  for  Prof.  Michaelis.  "  My  main 
object,"  he  says,  "  has  been  to  give  an  account 
of  the  rise,  the  diffusion,  and  the  deepening  of 
our  knowledge  of  Greek  art "  ;  but  with  inscrip- 
tions, cylinders,  or  religious  emblems  he  has  no- 
concern.  Relics  of  Mithraism  we  should  have 
thought  came  within  his  scope,  but  they  find  no- 
mention.  His  book,  therefore,  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  works  like  King  and  Hall's  '  Egypt 
and  Western  Asia  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Dis- 
coveries '  and  Vincent's  '  Canaan  apres  1'Explora- 
tion  Recente.'  The  survey  of  a  field  so  wide, 
over  a  period  so  long,  is  necessarily  cursory  and 
rapid,  and  so  far  the  interest  is  unpaired  ;  but 
the  volume  is  the  work  of  an  expert,  and  replete 
with  information.  The  illustrations  are  clear 
and  good. 

A    Shakespeare    Word-Book.       By    John    Foster. 

(Routledge  &  Sons.) 

THE  sub-title,  '  A  Glossary  of  Archaic  Forms  and 
Varied  Usages  of  Words  employed  by  Shakespeare,' 
fairly  describes  the  range  of  this  useful  work. 
Mr.  Foster  has  spent,  he  tells  us,  almost  sixteen 
years  over  his  book,  and,  deriving  substantial  help 
from  those  who  have  gone  before,  has  made  a 
laudably  complete  aid  to  the  text  of  Shakespeare, 
which,  being  published  at  a  moderate  price,  snould 
secure  a  wide  sale. 

The  Preface  says :  "It  may  be  objected" 
that  in  the  following  pages  the  discriminating 
sense  is  sometimes  too  finely  exercised.''  We  see- 
no  need,  for  instance,  to  make,  as  the  author  does, 
thirteen  different  meanings  out  of  "  bosom."  Thus 
'Julius  Caesar,'  Act  V.  s.  i.  7,  "  Tut,  I  am  in  their 
bosoms,"  might  go  under  either  (5)  desires,  inmost 
thoughts,  or  (6)  secrets — meanings  which  we  should 
have  put  together.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
illustrations  from  the  plays  are  numerous,  for 
Shakespeare  is  his  own  best  commentator,  though 
we  value  also  parallel  usages  from  the  literature  of 
the  Elizabethan  period. 

The  Preface  further  notes  that  "  Malapropisms 
and  most  vulgar  corruptions  "  are  also  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  book,  so  that  Mrs.  Quickly,  Fluellen, 
Dogberry,  Launcelot,  Bardolph,  Evans,  and  Jerrold' 
in  their  characteristic  outpourings  "  have  here 
practically  no  place."  Yet  we  find  on  p.  308  Mrs. 
Quickly's  "honey-seed"  for  "homicide,"  while 
missing  "impeticos  thy  gratillity,"  so  that  the 
compiler  is  not  altogether  consistent.  On  this 
same  pa?e  the  proverbial  longest  word  of  'Love's 
Labour  's  Lost '  has  slipped  a  syllable,  as  we  are 
assured  by  recalling  the  Latin  hexameter  in  which 
it  figures. 

"  The  derivation  of  words  is  given  only  in  obscure 
cases  where  it  is  considered  that  their  etymology 
may  to  some  extent  illuminate  their  meaning."  We 
are  grateful  for  what  we  get  in  this  way,  but  wish, 
for  more,  being  ever 

Keen  thro'  wordy  snares  to  track 
Suggestion  to  her  inmost  cell. 
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Thus  "  deliverly "  would  gain  by  a  reference  to 
the  possible  connexion  of  "  deliver  "  with  "  clever," 
noted  by  Prof.  Skeat  in  his  masterly  '  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.' 

The  compiler  may,  however,  plead  with  reason 
that  any  additions  to  his  scheme  or  scope  would 
have  made  his  book  unwieldy.  As  it  stands,  it  will 
serve  as  an  admirable  addition  to  the  plain  text  of 
Shakespeare— a  claim  which  Mr.  Foster  in  his 
modesty  is  unwilling  to  make  for  it.  His  own 
words  on  the  early  study  of  our  greatest  poet  show 
how  well  he  appreciates  the  best  methods  of  leading 
on  the  young  to  what  should  be  the  delight  of  a 
lifetime. 

BOOKSELLERS'    CATALOGUES FEBRUARY. 

MR.  L.  C.  BRAUN'S  Catalogue  59  contains 
Chaffers's  'Pottery,'  II.  Is.;  Hone's  'Every 
Day,'  '  Table,'  and  '  Year  Books,'  4  vols.,  1830, 
presentation  copy  from  Southey  to  Henry  Taylor 
with  autograph  letter,  "  I  have  not  seen  any 
miscellaneous  books  that  are  so  well  worth 
having,"  II.  Is.  ;  Grove's  '  Dictionary  of  Music,' 
5  vols.,  including  Index,  21.  12s.  Qd.  ;  Voltaire's 
•*  Philosophical  Dictionary,'  6  vols.,  12mo,  11.  ; 
And  a  set  of  The  Nineteenth  Century,  64  vols., 
half -calf,  37.  10s.  There  are  lists  under  Foreign 
Literature  and  Scientific,  Classical,  &c.  Under 
London  are  a  number  of  Ackermann's  illustra- 
tions, 1816,  including  The  Royal  Menagerie, 
Exeter  Change,  and  Tottenham  Court  Road 
Turnpike  and  St.  James's  Chapel.  It  was  close 
here  that  Dr.  Stebbing,  once  editor  of  The  Athe- 
nceum,  went  to  live  in  order  to  be  near  the  country 
and  green  fields.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
views  of  old  London  churches  by  Skelton  and 
others.  Among  portraits  are  those  of  Milton 
at  the  ages  of  10,  21,  and  62. 

Messrs.  William  George's  Sons  of  Bristol 
devote  their  Catalogue  311  to  books  from  the 
library  of  John  Aldington  Symonds,  most  of 
them  with  his  armorial  plate.  The  books  include 
•Spedding's  '  Bacon,'  21.  2s.  ;  Froude's  '  England,' 
II.  5s.  ;  Rawlinson's  '  Herodotus,'  II.  18s.  ; 
Mark  Pattison's  '  Memoirs,'  also  his  '  Essays.' 
There  are  Swinburne  first  editions  ;  while 
Shelley  items  include  Medwin's  '  Life,'  2  vols., 
11  12s.  Under  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  the 
eleventh  edition  of  '  Arcadia,'  folio,  1662,  31.  3s. 
also  Grosart's  large-paper  edition  of  the  '  Com- 
plete Poems,'  11.  15s-  Lecky's  'Rationalism,' 
2  vols.,  calf  antique,  is  21.  2s.  Layard's  '  Early 
Adventures  in  Persia  '  has  a  long  letter  from  the 
author.  Other  books  are  '  Life  of  Darwin,' 
Freeman's  '  Essays,'  Max  Miiller's  '  Sanskrit 
Literature,'  Allibone,  Thomson's  '  City  of  Dreadful 
Night,'  &c. 

Mr.  C.  Richardson's  Manchester  Catalogue  57, 
contains  much  under  America.  There  are  also 
works  under  Africa.  Illustrated  books  of  the 
sixties  include  '  Bon  Gaultier,'  Dalziel's  '  Gold- 
smith,' '  Ingoldsby,'  Tennyson,  and  '  London 
Almanacks.'  Under  Music  are  Chorley^s  '  Music 
and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany,'  3  vols., 
10s.  Qd.,  and  his  '  Modern  German  Music,'  8s.  Qd.  ; 
Christie's  '  Traditional  Ballad  Airs,'  2  vols.,  4to, 
11.  Is.  ;  and  Hogarth's  '  Musical  Drama,'  18s.  Qd. 
General  items  include  Baring-Gould's  '  Tragedy 
of  the  Caesars,'  11.  5s.  ;  Alfred  Burton's  '  Rush- 
Bearing,'  10s.  6d.  ;  a  set  of  Caldecott's  Picture 


Books,  16  vols.,  10s.  Qd.  ;  Curtius's  '  History  of 
Greece,'  5  vols.,  51.  ;  Dickens,  Library  Edition, 
30  vols.,  green  cloth,  Ql.  ;  '  Romola,"  3  vols.,  21. ; 
and  Wordsworth,  6  vols.,  Moxon,  1857,  11.  5s. 

Mr.  Albert  Sutton's  Manchester  Catalogue  166 
contains  many  American  items,  including  a  book 
from  Penn's  library  with  his  book-plate,  61.  ; 
and  a  large  print  of  Niagara,  New  York,  1852, 
Ql.  6s.  The  general  portion  includes  Arber's 
reprints,  Ql.  ;  Baily's  Magazine  of  Sports,  70  vols., 
half  crimson  calf,  1860-93,  121.  10s.  ;  Bohn's 
seven  extra  volumes,  21.  10s.  ;  Bullen's  '  Lyrics,' 

4  vols.,    31.    3s.  ;     '  The    Challenger  Expedition, ' 
50  vols.,  377.  10s. ;  The  Chetham  Society's  '  Collec- 
tanea Anglo -Poetica,'  11  vols.,  31.  17s.  6(7.  ;    and 
S.  R.  Crockett's  Novels,  first  editions,   13  vols., 
21.    2s.     A   beautiful    copy   of    George    Herbert's 
'  Temple,'   the  first  edition,    12mo,    1633,   bound 
in  calf  antique  by  Zaehnsdorf,  is  227.   10s.  ;  and 
a   copy  of  Lavater,   5   vols.,   800   engravings   by 
Bartolozzi,    Holloway,    and   others,    1789-98,    57. 
There  are  many  works  under  Costume,  volumes 
of  The  Satirist,  and  items  under  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire. 

Messrs.  Henry  Young  &  Sons  of  Liverpool 
have  in  their  Catalogue  CCCXCVIII.  a  set  of 
Pickering's  "  Aldine  Poets,"  53  vols.,  original 
cloth,  187.  18s.  ;  Higgins's  '  Celtic  Druids,' 
37.  3s.  ;  Alken's  '  Tutor's  Assistant,'  '  Flowers 
from  Nature,'  and  '  British  Proverbs,'  hand 
coloured,  1823-4,  47.  15s.  ;  Rawlinson's  '  Ancient 
Monarchies,'  4  vols.,  full  calf,  47.  10s.  ;  Gotch's 
'  Architecture,'  2  vols.,  97.  15s.  ;  and  Child's 
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THACKERAY:  ROUNDABOUT  PAPER 
'ON  RIBBONS.' 

SPEAKING  of  an  Order  of  Minerva  for 
literary  men,  and  asking  who  deserves  it, 
Thackeray  gives  the  following  initials 
{vol.  xvii.  p.  380,  "Oxford  Edition"): — 

"  Of  the  historians — A,  say, — and  C,  and  F,  and 
G,  and  S,  and  T, — which  shall  be  Companion,  and 

which  Grand  Owl  ? Of  the  novelists,  there  is  A, 

and  B,  and  CD ;  and  E  (star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
newly  discovered),  and  F  (a  magazine  of  wit),  and 
fair  G,  and  H,  and  I,  and  brave  old  J,  and  charming 
K,  and  L,  and  M,  and  N,  and  0  (fair  twinklers),  and 
I  am  puzzled  between  three  P's — Peacock,  Miss 
Pardoe,  and  Paul  Pry— and  Queechy,  and  R,  and  R, 
and  T,  mere  et  JUs,  and  very  likely  U,  0  gentle 
reader,  for  who  has  not  written  his  novels 
nowadays  ? " 

Prof.  Saintsbury  says  in  his  Introduction 
to  this  volume  (p.  xx)  : — 

"  '  On  Ribbons '  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with 
literature,  and  the  tracing  of  the  initials  is  amusing 
(there  are  one  or  two  about  which  I  am  still  not 
wholly  certain)." 

The  passage  of  Thackeray  quoted  appeared 
originally  in  The  Cornhill  of  May,  1860,  and 
refers,  we  gather,  to  living  authors,  for 
he  introduces  it  thus  :  "  Had  the  Star  of 
Minerva  lasted  to  our  present  time — ." 

We  now  give  our  solutions  of  these  initial 


letters,  and  ask  for  information,  in  the  way 
of  corroboration  or  correction,  from  the 
wiser,  such  as  Prof.  Saintsbury.  For  the 
historians  we  select  Alison,  Carlyle,  Finlay, 
Grote,  Stanhope,  and  Thirlwall. 

The  novelists  seem  more  difficult.  It  is 
clear  from  the  examples  given  of  P,  one  of 
which  is  a  play,  and  '  Queechy,'  which  is  a 
novel  by  an  author  who  ranks  under  W, 
that  Thackeray  may  have  allowed  himself 
a  certain  latitude  in  his  list.  Authors  in 
whom  Thackeray  is  known  to  have  taken 
an  interest  by  reviewing  or  otherwise  noticing 
them  should  obviously  have  the  preference. 
No  one  will,  we  think,  dispute  the  claim  of 
the  Trollopes  to  "  T,  mere  et  fils,"  or  of 
Dickens  to  CD.  We  follow  through  the 
alphabet,  with  a  few  comments. 

The  names  we  suggest,  then,  are  Ains- 
worth ;  Bulwer  ;  George  Eliot,  who  pub- 
lished '  Amos  Barton '  in  The  Cornhill  in 
1857,  and  'Adam  Bede'  in  1859,  the  "star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  newly  discovered  "  ; 
J.  A.  Froude,  editor  of  Fraxer,  a  "  magazine 
of  wit "  ;  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Gaskell  as 
"  fair  G "  ;  James  Hannay,  Thackeray's 
friend,  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Corn- 
hill,  and  author  of  the  naval  stories  '  Single- 
ton Fontenoy  '  and  '  Eustace  Conyers  '  ; 
I,  egomet,  Thackeray  himself ;  G.  P.  R. 
James,  "  brave  old  J,"  who  died  abroad 
on  9  May,  1860 ;  Charles  Kingsley,  who 
published  both  '  Yeast '  and  '  Hypatia  ' 
in  Fra-ser  ;  Lever,  a  friend  of  Thackeray  ; 
George  MacDonald — of  whose  novel  '  The 
Portent '  this  same  number  of  The  Cornhill 
contains  the  first  instalment  ;  Mrs.  Norton 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  "  fair  twinklers "  ; 
Charles  Reade  ;  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

We  note,  as  possible  other  choices  which 
do  not  seem  so  likely,  George  Borrow  ; 
Thomas  Hughes  ('  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,' 
1857)  ;  O.  W.  Holmes,  whose  '  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table '  also  appeared  in 
1857  ;  G.  A.  Lawrence,  the  author  of  '  Guy 
Livingstone  '  ;  Robert  Surtees,  the  creator 
of  Jorrocks  ;  and  Frank  E.  Smedley  ('  Frank 
Fairlegh,'  '  Lewis  Arundel,'  and  '  Harry 
Coverdale's  Courtship  '). 

Bulwer,  Lever,  and  G.  P.  R.  James 
supply  Thackeray,  it  may  be  recalled,  with 
themes  for  parody  in  the  '  Novels  by  Eminent 
Hands'  (vol.  viii.,  "Oxford  Edition"). 
So,  too,  does  Disraeli,  who  does  not  figure 
here.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  promi- 
nent I  except  the  essayist  himself.  Washing- 
ton Irving  died  in  1859,  and,  as  we  have 
stated,  all  our  selections  were  living  in  1860. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  '  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel '  (1859)  entitled 
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its  author  to  claims  on  M,  but  we  fear  that 
it  is  not  at  all  likely. 

By  "  Paul  Pry,"  we  may  add,  Thackeray 
intended  John  Poole  the  playwright,  author 
of  the  famous  comedy  of  that  name  (1825), 
and  of  the  novels  '  Little  Pedlington '  and 
'  Phineas  Quiddy ;  or,  Sheer  Industry.' 
Poole  died,  at  the  age  of  86,  in  1872. 

So  we  leave  our  list  to  the  commentators, 
being  as  open  to  conviction  as  most  people 
who  have  formed  an  opinion  of  their  own. 
THOMAS  RANDOI/PHTJS. 


SEALS:   THEIR    EARLY    USE. 

SEALS  have  been  used  as  a  means  of 
authenticating  documents  from  very  early 
times  (see  Blackstone's  '  Commentaries,' 
4th  ed.,  1774,  Book  II..  chap.  xx.  sec.  6, 
p.  305).  We  read,  for  instance,  that  Jezebel, 
the  wife  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  wrote  letters 
in  his  name  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal 
(1  Kings  xxi.  8)  ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  custom  of  attesting  legal  docu- 
ments by  seal  among  the  Jews  in  Jeremiah, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  purchase  of 
land  being  evidenced  by  a  writing  sealed 
"  according  to  the  law  and  custom,"  and 
attested  by  witnesses  (chap,  xxxii.  6-13, 
14,  44).  Proclamations  of  the  Persian 
kings  were  also  sealed  with  the  king's 
ring  ;  and  documents  written  in  his  name 
and  attested  with  his  seal  had  the  force  of 
law  (see  Esther  viii.  8  ;  cf.  '  Cassell's  Bible 
Diet.,'  s.v.  '  Seal ').  The  signet  ring  was 
very  generally  used  for  sealing  among  these 
early  peoples,  and  Herodotus  states  that 
the  Babylonians  were  accustomed  to  have 
their  signets  constantly  with  them  (Lib.  I. 
195,  ap.  Layard,  '  Discoveries  in  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,'  1853,  p.  608),  as  the  modern 
Egyptian  did,  at  any  rate,  to  as  late  a  date 
as  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(Layard,  p.  608  ;  E.  W.  Lane,  '  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,'  1837, 
vol.  i.  p.  44).  Some  of  the  signets  Sir  A.  H. 
Layard  saw  he  considers  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Nimrod  (Layard,  p.  603).  Many  ex- 
amples are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Sir  A.  H.  Layard  in  his  explorations  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  discovered  a  large 
mimber  of  pieces  of  fine  clay  bearing  the 
impressions  of  seals,  which  he  considered 
there  was  no  doubt  had  been  affixed,  like 
modern  official  seals  of  wax,  to  documents 
written  on  leather,  papyrus,  or  parchment. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  specimens  of 
such  clay  impressions  discovered  in  Egypt, 
bearing  evidence  that  they  have  been 
attached  to  documents  by  strings  or  other 


means,  although  the  documents  themselves 
have  perished  (ibid.,  p.  153). 

Cylinders  of  hard  stone  engraved  with 
some  device  were  frequently  used  for  im- 
pressing on  the  clay,  and  many  of  these  are 
still  in  existence  (ibid,  pp.  155-6).  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  these  cylinders  were 
amulets  engraved  with  a  kind  of  horoscope 
of  the  owner,  or  with  the  figures  of  the 
deities  who  were  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  owners'  nativity  and  fortunes.  But 
it  is  evident  that  they  were  seals  or  signets 
to  be  impressed  on  clay  or  other  material 
on  which  public  or  private  documents  were 
written  (ibid.,  p.  608).  Many  Persian 
cylinders  of  this  sort  are  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  there  is  also  there  an  im- 
pression of  one  bearing  the  name  and  titles 
of  Sennacherib  (ibid.,  pp.  603,  607).  Cylinders 
were  used  by  some  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
in  Crete  there  have  recently  been  discovered 
seals  engraved  with  figures  in  many  points 
resembling  those  on  the  Karnak  cylinders, 
dating  from  the  fourth  millennium  before 
our  era.  In  the  exhibition  of  antiquities 
from  Crete  held  at  Burlington  House  in 
1903  there  was  shown  a  photograph  of  the 
lip  of  an  alabastron  with  the  cartouche  of 
the  Hyksos  king  Khyan,  dating  circa 
1800  B.C.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
drawings  of  clay  impressions  from  the  town 
of  Knossos. 

One  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  seals  that 
have  yet  been  discovered  is  attached  to 
some  Twelfth  Dynasty  documents  found  by 
Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  in  the  Pyramid  of 
Amenemhat  III.  (see  Times,  weekly  edition, 
22  March,  1889).  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  how- 
ever, mentions  impressions  of  two  very  early 
seals,  one  Egyptian  and  the  other  Assyrian, 
which  he  discovered  ;  and  recently,  when 
a  new  royal  tomb  was  opened  at  Thebes, 
it  was  found  that  clay  seals  had  been  attached 
to  the  doors  of  the  chambers,  and  that  they 
bore  on  them  the  name  of  the  King  Thoth- 
mes  IV.  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  In 
some  cases  the  raised  portion  of  the  seal 
was  smeared  with  blue  ink  before  being 
impressed  upon  the  clay  (see  The  Times, 
9  March,  1903,  p.  8). 

The  fine  clay  impressions  discovered  in 
Assyria  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  are,  it  is  said, 
not  unlike  the  "  sealing  earth "  of  the 
Greeks  (Layard,  p.  153),  who  used  signets 
of  wood  in  early  times,  but  later  of  hard 
stone  ( J.  A.  St.  "John,  '  The  History  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece,' 
1842,  vol.  iii.  p.  148). 

The  earliest  example  of  the  signet  among 
the  Greeks  is  the  well-known  emerald  ring 
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made  by  Theodorus  for  Polycrates,  Tyrant 
of  Samos,  which  dates  back  as  far  as  600  B.C. 
Soon  after  this  Solon  passed  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  gem-engravers  (who  had  already 
been  constituted  a  distinct  trade)  from 
keeping  by  them  the  impression  of  any  signet 
once  sold,  in  order  to  prevent  its  reproduction 
for  fraudulent  purposes  ('  Eng.  Encyclop.,' 
art.  '  Seal ' ). 

A  "  Public  Seal "  was  in  use  among  the 
Athenians.  In  the  fragment  of  Aristotle's 
'  Constitution  of  Athens,'  discovered  a  few 
years  ago,  it  is  stated  that  the  official  who 
was  custodian  of  the  keys  of  the  temples 
containing  the  public  treasures  and  the 
public  records  should  also  keep  the  Public 
Seal  (translation  by  E.  Poste,  1891,  p.  70). 

In  later  times  in  Rome  written  wills  were 
recognized  and  given  effect  to  if  they  were 
attested  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  seven 
witnesses  (Lord  Mackenzie,  '  Roman  Law,' 
p.  279) ;  and  the  practice  was  confirmed 
and  regulated  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
in  A.D.  439.  This,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  is  the  first  appearance  of  sealing 
in  the  history  of  jurisprudence  considered 
as  a  mode  of  authentication  ('  Ancient  Law,' 
9th  ed.,  pp.  210-11).  The  seals  were  im- 
pressed on  the  wax  joining  the  edges  of 
the  tablets  upon  which  the  will  was  inscribed, 
or  on  the  strings  or  other  fastenings  ;  and 
the  sealing  was  usually  done  with  a  ring 
(T.  C.  Sandars,  '  The  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
7th  ed.,  p.  167).  After  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  (fourth  century  A.D.)  the  emperors 
introduced  bidlce  or  leaden  seals,  and  these 
were  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  the  Popes,  who  use  them  to  the 
present  day,  the  method  of  attaching  the 
bullce  to  documents  being  by  cords  or  bands 
(see  '  Chambers's  Encyclop.').  S.  T. 

[Some  instances  of  Greek  seals  are  given  in  the 
review  of  Mr.  Lang's  latest  book  on  Homer,  10  S. 
vii.  39.] 

DODSLEY'S  FAMOUS  COLLECTION  OF 
POETRY. 

(See  10  S.  vi.  361,  402  ;  vii.  3,  82,  284,  404, 
442  ;  viii.  124,  183,  384,  442  ;  ix.  3,  184, 
323,  463  ;  x.  103,  243,  305,  403  ;  xi.  62.) 

SOME  sprightly  poems  by  the  Rev.  John 
Straight  are  included  in  vol.  v.  244-57. 
They  are  said  by  his  friends  to  be  in  Prior's 
manner. 

John  Straight  matriculated  from  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  on  28  March,  1705,  aged  17, 
and  was  described  as  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  Straight  of  Bishopston,  Wilton ; 
but  no  entry  relating  to  the  family  can  be 


found  in  the  registers  of  the  parish.  He 
became  the  same  year  a  Goodridge  Exhibi- 
tioner of  that  College.  His  caution  money 
was  restored  to  him  on  9  Nov.,  1708,  when 
he  migrated  to  Magdalen  College,  holding  a 
demyship  there  from  1708  to  1717.  He 
graduated  B.A.  29  Oct.,  1709  ;  M.A.  9  July^ 
1712;  B.D.  11  Dec.,  1723;  was  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College  from  1717  to  24  July, 
1727,  its  junior  Dean  of  Arts  in  1723,  and 
its  Bursar  in  1725.  Hearne  mentions  that 
he  preached  at  St.  Mary's  on  12  May  and 
22  Sept.,  1717  ('  Collections,'  vi.  52,  90). 

Straight  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Horsington,  Lincolnshire,  on  28  Nov., 
1721,  and  held  it  with  his  Fellowship  until 
1727.  He  was  appointed  by  his  college 
to  the  vicarage  of  Findon,  Sussex,  on  14  Jan., 
1726/7  ;  and  became  Prebendary  of  Witter- 
ing in  Chichester  Cathedral  on  23  March, 
1730/31.  Bishop  Hoadly,  with  whose  sons 
he  was  very  intimate,  conferred  on  him 
the  prebendal  stall  of  Warminster  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  in  which  he  was  installed 
on  11  Oct.,  1732.  He  held  both  these  pre- 
bends and  his  benefice  of  Findon  until  his 
death.  A  characteristic  letter  of  thanks 
was  sent  by'him  to  the  bishop  : — 

"I  was  dead  till  I  received  it,  but  it  has  given  me 

new  life;  I  feel  myself  gay,  elated I  have  been 

tithe-gathering  these  three  weeks,  and  never 
thought  to  enquire  after  anything  for  the  future 
but  the  price  of  corn.  But  now  I  shall  see  Sarum* 
again,  I  shall  see  the  bishop  again ; 

Shall  eat  his  oysters,  drink  his  ale, 
Loos'ning  the  tongue  as  well  as  tail. 
I    shall    be    poetical,    oratorical,     ambitious  ;    I 
shall  write  again  to  the  young  divine  [Mr.  John 
Hoadly],  '  Nay,  I  don't  know  but  to  the  public.'  "- 
'  Letters,'  ed.  J.  Buncombe,  1773,  2nd  ed.  iii.  182. 

Straight  died  in  October,  1736,  and  was 
buried  at  Findon  on  20  Oct.  He  married 
Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Davenport, 
Vicar  of  Broad  Hinton,  Wiltshire,  whom  he 
left  a  widow  with  six  children.  His  circum- 
stances and  health  had  been  much  injured 
through  farming,  and  in  1741  two  volumes 
of  '  Select  Discourses  on  Moral  and  Religious 
Subjects  '  were  published  by  subscription  for 
his  family's  benefit.  He  was  described  in 
the  Gent.  Mag.  as  possessing  "  extraordinary 
parts  and  eccentric  good  sense."  Through 
his  father's  prejudices  he  had  been  "  educated 
in  favour  of  the  French  prophets,  by  whom 
he  was  eaten  up  and  betrayed."  A  sermon 
which  he  preached  at  the  assizes  was  criti- 
cized in  '  Two  Letters  from  a  Deist  to  hi*. 
Friend  concerning  the  Truth  and  Propaga- 
tion of  Deism  in  opposition  to  Christianity  ^ 
1730.'  The  sermon  was  against  zeal,  which 
brought  inconvenience  with  it. 
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Bloxam,  '  Magdalen  Coll.,'  iii.  179-80 ; 
Macray,  '  Magdalen  Coll.,'  v.  55 ;  Gent. 
Mag.,  1776,  pp.  214,  601  ;  Gardiner,  '  Wad- 
ham  Coll.,'  1889,  pp.  422-3. 

W.  P.  COURTNEY. 
(To  be  continued.) 


WILLIAM  MORRIS  AND  A  SCOTCH  VERGER. 
— In  the  brief  note  prefixed  to  the  mono- 
graph on  William  Morris  which  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  " 
series,  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  author  of  '  The  Earthly  Paradise  ' 
had  distinction  even  in  his  aspect  and 
demeanour,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"'Wha'syon?  Wha'syon?'  exclaimed  a  Scotch 
verger  (in  a  dialect  which  I  cannot  represent),  as 
Morris  entered  his  church.  '  Wha  's  yon  ? '  and  he 
violently  shook  the  sleeve  of  the  minister  who  had 
brought  Morris  to  look  at  the  building.  '  Canna 
ye  tell  me  ?  Yon 's  not  an  ordeenary  man  !  Yon  Js 
not  an  ordeenary  man  ! '  The  verger  had  at  any 
rate  the  right  flair"  &c. 

Since  his  "  verger "  spoke  in  a  dialect 
that  he  cannot  represent,  it  might  have  been 
prudent  in  Mr.  Noyes  to  leave  to  another 
exponent  the  dramatic  scene  he  has  thus 
attempted  to  delineate.  Vergers  are  not 
recognized  officials  in  the  parish  churches 
north  of  the  Tweed,  and  it  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  poet  had  visited  a 
Scottish  Episcopal  church.  Here  in  all  like- 
lihood there  would  be  a  verger ;  but  if  he 
spoke  as  Mr.  Noyes  represents  him  to  have 
done,  he  must  have  been  a  foreigner  wrestling 
with  the  language  of  the  district  into  which 
he  had  been  transplanted.  A  Scotsman, 
thinking  things  out  for  himself,  might  speak 
of  "  no  ordinar'  man "  or  "  a  by-ordinar' 
man "  ;  but  "  ordeenary  "  would  never 
occur  to  him,  any  more  than  the  "  meenister  " 
with  whom  he  is  so  commonly  and  divert- 
ingly  credited  by  Mr.  Punch  and  other 
cheerful,  but  erring  commentators.  One 
is  surprised  to  hear  that  a  verger,  even  in 
these  days  of  advanced  thinkers,  could  be 
so  daring  as  violently  to  shake  the  sleeve  of 
his  minister.  This  could  never  happen 
within  the  pale  of  the  national  Church,  and 
its  occurrence  is  emphatic  proof,  in  addition 
to  that  afforded  by  the  reported  remarks, 
that  Morris's  two  observers,  as  well  as  himself, 
must  have  been  ecclesiastically  strangers  in 
a  strange  land.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

REV.  THOMAS  PATTEN  :  A  COINCIDENCE. — 
Several  cases  of  curious  coincidences  have 
been  reported  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (see  especially 
9  S.  x.  88  ;  xii.  137,  190,  396),  and  I  recently 
came  across  one  which  seems  worthy  of 
being  added  to  the  list. 


Having  occasion  to  make  researches  about 

Seasalter,    in    Kent,    I    came    across    some 

curious    particulars    concerning    the     Rev. 

Thomas  Patten,  curate  in  charge  from  1711 

to  his  death  on  9  Oct.,   1764  (Gent.  Mag., 

xxxiv.  498).     He  is  included  in  the  eccentric 

biographies  in  Grose's  'Olio'  (1796,  pp.  150, 

157).     Some  of  the  quaint  entries  he  made 

in  his  registers  are  given  in  Burn's  '  Regis- 

trum    Ecclesiae    Parochialis,'    pp.    95,     166, 

and  in  Cox's  '  Guide  to  Whitstable.'     Though 

from  his  habits  it  was  not  likely  he  had 

anything  to  leave,  I  thought  his  will,  if  he 

made  one,  would  be  a  curiosity.     I  searched 

the  calendar  in  the  Probate  Office  at  Somerset 

House,    and   found   the   will   of   a   Thomas 

Patten,  proved  15  Oct.,  1764,  six  days  after 

his  death.     On  consulting  the  will  I  found 

it  was  not  that  of  the  clergyman  of  Seasalter, 

but  that  of  Thomas  Patten,  shipwright  of 

St.    Margaret's,    Rochester,  dated    4    Sept., 

1760,  and  leaving  everything  to  his  mother, 

as  he  was  going  to  his  Majesty's  dockyard 

at  Antigua.     Patten  is  not  a  very  common 

name,  but  it  is  certainly  curious  that  the 

will  of  a  Thomas  Patten  should  be  proved 

close   on  the  death  of  another  of  the  same 

name     and   no   relation,    as   the   clergyman 

according    -to  Foster's   ^Alum.   Oxon.,'   was 

a  native  of  Somerset.  A.  RHODES. 

"  SERASKIER  "  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION. — 
One  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  this  term, 
which  denotes  the  Turkish  War  Minister, 
is  marked  in  Ogilvie  and  other  modern 
dictionaries  with  the  stress  upon  the  second 
syllable,  serdskier.  There  seems  no  reason 
for  this.  It  is  opposed  both  to  the  Turkish 
usage,  which  lays  the  stress  upon  its  last 
syllable,  and  to  the  English  habit  of.  stressing 
the  last  syllable  in  words  of  similar  termina- 
tion, such  as  brigadier,  grenadier,  &c.  Byron 
preserves  the  correct  sound  in  his  '  Don 
Juan,'  canto  viii.  : — 

They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 
Defended  at  a  price  extremely  dear. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

FOREIGNERS  IN  TOTTENHAM. — Tottenham 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  haunt  for 
Slav  foreigners  for  a  long  time.  In  1854 
a  tiny  pamphlet,  '  Elekcyja  Wladiysys 
Lawa  IV.,'  was  published  in  Polish  from 
the  Drukarni  Polskiej  at  5,  Grove  Place, 
Tottenham.  It  deals  incidentally  with  Sir 
Francis  Gordon,  our  Agent  in  Poland. 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

["Tottenham  is  turned  French  "was  proverbial 
in  Heywood's  time.  See  the  discussion  at  9  S.  xi. 
185,  333.] 
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GROOM'S  COFFEE-HOUSE. — Many  old  Lon- 
doners will  read  with  interest  the  bills 
announcing  the  sale  of  this  quaint  old 
coffee-house.  For  over  two  centuries 
Groom's  has  been  the  resort  of  generations 
of  lawyers,  and  is  one  of  the  few  links  still 
left  between  the  coffee-houses  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  more  pretentious 
restaurants  of  our  own  day.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
George  Rice  Bolton,  the  well-known  hotel 
proprietor,  but  it  has  still  its  old  name,  and 
much  of  its  old  appearance. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

FLYING  MACHINE  EST  1751. — In  connexion 
with  the  present  remarkable  development 
of  balloons,  airships,  aeroplanes,  &c.,  some 
early  instances  have  been  recorded  in  the 
papers  and  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  but  I  have  not 
noticed  a  mention  of  this  one,  nor  of  one 
so  early. 

A  Jesuit  missionary,  of  the  name  of 
Grimaldi,  who  had  been  many  years  in 
India,  and  who  came  from  Civitavecchia, 
is  said  to  have  invented  a  machine  for  flying. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  and  by  its 
aid  he  was  able  to  fly  from  Calais,  across  the 
Channel,  to  Dover.  This  feat  he  performed 
in  one  hour  in  1751.  See  the  account  of  it 
by  Charles  Hopf  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  '  by  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
Leipzig,  Brockhaus,  1871,  p.  156.  I  have 
read  the  same  account  in  another  work. 

D.  J. 

GOOSE    WITH   THE    GOLDEN    FEATHERS    OUT 

BEXCH-ETSTD  AT  THROCKING. — Fairy  tales 
illustrated  on  bench-ends  in  churches  are 
not,  I  believe,  of  frequent  occurrence. 
One  which  apparently  typifies  the  above 
story  is  to  be  found  on  the  east  end  of  the 
seat  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  in  the 
secluded  little  church  of  Throcking,  some  two 
miles  from  Buntingford,  Hertfordshire.  Mr. 
Gordon  Hills,  the  architect  who  restored 
the  church  in  1880,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rector, 
the  Rev.  C.  Wigan  Harvey,  said  : — 

"  The  poppy-head  that  has  the  figures  upon  it  is 
very  curious.  It  is  a  whimsical  lecture  on  a  breach 
of  the  Eighth  Commandment.  If  you  have  at  hand 
Grimm's  '  Fairy  Tales,'  you  will  find  the  tale  about 
the  golden  goose  on  which  it  is  founded.  It  is  an 
ancient  story  in  a  modern  dress.  A  young  wood- 
cutter who  passed  for  a  simpleton  ootained  the 
favour  of  a  good  spirit  by  his  superior  charity  and 
obedience,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  the  goose 
in  the  roots  of  a  tree  which  he  felled.  Going  to 
an  inn  for  the  night,  his  prize  attracted  the 
cupidity  of  the  three  daughters  of  the  host,  who 
accordingly  figure  in  the  carving,  and  they  wear 
no  dress,  because  until  the  break-up  of  the  monas- 


teries dispersed  their  inmates,  who  had  universally 
by  their  rules  worn  night-dresses,  and  by  this 
dispersion  made  that  custom  common,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  laity  had  always  been  to  wear  nothing 
of  a  body  dress  at  night.  There  was  no  in- 
delicacy designed  or  intended  by  the  carver,  but 
by  this  means  he  represented  a  night  scene. 
Well,  the  young  women  came  by  night  to  take  even 
a  feather  of  the  golden  goose  if  they  could.  First 
came  the  elder,  and  she  stuck  immovably  to  the 
goose,  and  then  came  the  second,  and  stuck  to  her 
sister ;  the  third  sprang  to  her  assistance,  and  is 
represented  as  having  made  an  extraordinary  spring 
on  the  head  of  the  first.  No  doubt  the  shape  of 
the  wood  partly  dictated  her  strange  position.  In 
the  morning  the  simpleton  youth  rose  in  the  dark 
to  carry  off  his  prize,  and  was  not  aware  till  day- 
light broke  of  the  extraordinary  train  that  stuck 
to  the  goose  which  he  carried  under  his  arm.  The 
carving  stops  the  tale  at  the  arrival  of  the  third 
sister,  out  tne  tale  goes  on  increasing  the  train  as 
the  wondering  neighbours  tried  to  release  the 
sisters. 

"  I  wonder  myself  whether  the  story  had  not  a 
really  local  application.  Can  it  be  that  the  then  im- 
portant little  market  town  of  Buntingford  was  the 
golden  goose  hinted  at,  and  the  three  daughters 
who  stuck  to  it  Throcking,  Aspenden,  and  Lay- 
ston,  in  which  parishes  Buntiugtord  stands,  each 
getting  a  golden  feather  out  of  Buntingford  ?  It 
may  be  said  that  Bnntingford  is  partly  in  Wyddial, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  fourth  parish  could  not 
fit  the  fable.  By  looking  at  old  maps  I  fancy  that 
Wyddial  has  even  now  very  little  of  Buntingford, 
and  that  it  had  400  years  ago  nothing." 

The  market  at  Buntingford  has  ceased 
to  exist,  but  I  judge  from  local  seventeenth- 
century  wills  in  my  possession  that  it  was 
at  one  period  a  valuable  privilege.  The 
original  grant  of  the  market  and  two  fairs 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1541  hangs  in  the  chapel 
of  ease  at  Buntingford.  Mr.  T.  T.  Greg 
printed  a  translation  of  it,  illustrated  by  a 
facsimile,  in  the  East  Herts  Archaeological 
Transactions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-5. 

W.  B.  GERISH. 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

BlRKENHEAD       PiLACE  -  RlME. 1     do     not 

think  that  the  following  rime  of  places  has 
hitherto  found  its  way  into  '  N.  &  Q.'  It 
appeared  in  The  Catholic  News,  18  Jan., 
1890,  p.  7  :— 

From  Birkenhead  to  Hilburee 

A  squirrel  may  go  from  tree  to  tree. 

COM.  LINC. 

"  IMMANQTJABLE." — An  English  letter 
written  in  1794  by  Lafayette  (the  famous 
French  general  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  American  War  of  Independence  > 
contains  the  strangely  imported  French  ad- 
jective immanquable  (in  the  sentence  "  This 
is  certainly  immanquable ").  The  letter, 
which  is  followed  by  a  French  translation, 
is  printed  on  pp.  287-9  of  '  Correspondence 
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medite  de  Lafayette,  1793-1801,'  ed.  J. 
Thomas,  Paris,  1903.  It  may  possibly  be 
worth  while  to  incorporate  this  French  loan- 
word, as  a  synonym  of  "  infallible "  or 
"  unfailing,"  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
'  Historical  English  Dictionary.' 

H.    IvBEBS. 

THE  LONDON  LIBRARY. — It  will  interest 
members  of  the  great  institution  in  St. 
James's  Square  to  know  that  there  was  an 
eighteenth-century  prototype.  The  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken  from  The  Monthly  Maga- 
zine of  1  July,  1801,  p.  526  : — 

"  Among  other  consequences  which  are  likely  to 
result  from  the  present  increased  price  of  books, 
the  opening  of  a  considerable  number  of  new 
Reading-rooms  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  is 
probably  not  the  least  important  to  general 
literature.  Influenced  by  this  consideration,  the 
trustees  of  the  London  Library,  which  formerly 
occupied  Reading-rooms  on  Ludgate-hill,  have 
removed  their  Library  to  Mr.  Charles  Taylor's  in 
Hatton-garden,  near  Holborn,  where  it  will  be 
re-opened  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  on  the 
1st  day  of  July,  on  the  same  terms  as  before.  This 
Society  was  established  in  1785,  and  has  to  boast  of 
many  names  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  literature, 
as  its  founders  and  patrons." 

W.  ROBERTS. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S,  SUTTON  COURT,  CHISWICK. 
— In  1906,  at  10  S.  v.  181,  507,  I  gave  some 
particulars  of  St.  Michael's,  Burleigh  Street, 
Strand,  its  history,  closing,  monuments, 
and  sale  of  the  fabric.  I  think  that  a  few 
lines  concerning  its  successor  in  the  pleasant 
suburb  of  Chiswick  may  be  of  interest,  and 
possibly,  as  time  goes  on,  of  some  use. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th  of  December 
last,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  edifice 
was  laid  by  Lord  Kinnaird.  The  cost, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  together  with 
that  of  the  Vicarage,  is  being  met  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  from  part 
of  the  funds  realized  by  the  sale  of  the 
Burleigh  Street  church.  The  inscription 
upon  the  foundation  stone  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A.  M.  D.  G.  In  Commemoration  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  the  de- 
molition of  which  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time 
has  enabled  a  House  of  God  to  be  erected  in  this 
district  of  Greater  London,  this  stone  was  laid  by 
Lord  Kinnaird,  December  19th,  1908.  Leonard 
McNeill  Shelt'ord,  Vicar." 

The  seating  accommodation  of  the  church 
will  be  625.  A  parish  has  been  assigned 
to  it,  consisting  of  the  western  part  of  the 
•extensive  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Chiswick, 
together  with  a  portion  from  Christ  Church, 
Turnham  Green.  Altogether  the  new  parish 
-will  comprise  113  acres,  with  a  present 
population  of  somewhere  about  3,000  people. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Caroe  &  Passmore, 


the  architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Whitehead  &  Co.  of  Clapham. 

A  small  temporary  church  has  been  pro- 
vided through  the  efforts  of  the  parishioners, 
and  was  opened  early  in  the  present  year. 
Some  of  the  fittings  of  the  old  church  are 
to  be  brought  into  use  in  the  new  one, 
so  that  the  link  between  the  two  will  be 
very  real — much  more  so  than  is  often  the 
case  when  old  and  honoured  buildings  are 
demolished.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
design  is  one  of  considerable  picturesqueness. 
W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

ANCIENT  CRANES. — Vincent  Alsop  in  his 
'  Anti-Soz/o  '  (1675)  mentions  a  crane  about 
Billingsgate  with  the  aid  of  which  a  lusty 
fellow  and  a  mastiff  in  a  wheel  could  take 
up  an,  incredible  weight  (see  ante,  p.  47). 
There  are  at  least  two  such  old  cranes 
extant  in  Germany.  The  one  at  Treves, 
dating  from  1413,  is  still  in  use.  The  con- 
struction of  the  other,  at  Andernach  on  the 
Rhine,  was  begun  in  1554.  Sketches  of 
them  can  be  seen  in  the  Zeitschri/t  of  the 
Society  of  German  Engineers  (1898,  p.  194, 
and  1908,  p.  519).  CraVies  of  a  different 
construction  are  shown  on  an  ancient  plan 
of  Hull  in  Charles  Frost's  '  Early  History  ' 
of  that  town  and  port  (frontispiece).  The 
author  (p.  87)  quotes  from  a  grant  of  1347 
wherein  the  Archbishop  of  York  reserves 
to  himself  the  free  use  of  a  wooden  crane 
("crane  ligneum")  for  landing  and  loading 
wines,  wool,  &c.,  from  and  into  boats  on  the 
river  Hull.  L.  L.  K. 

SEA-ROAMERS  :  JOHNNY  WOLGAR. — 
There  is  a  pamphlet,  now  very  scarce,  with 
the  following  title-page  : — 

"  Sea-  Romers.  Old  Johnny  Wolgar.  '  List,  ye 
landsmen,  all  to  me.'  From  The  London  Magazine. 
September.  1823.  Carlisle,  Printed  at  the  office  of 
B.  Scott,  1826."  12mo,  pp.  37. 
It  is  strange  that  this  should  be  reprinted 
at  Carlisle.  There  is  no  Cumberland  refer- 
ence in  it,  as  it  deals  entirely  with  Sussex, 
and  is  a  very  vivid  sketch  of  a  beachman 
known  from  Castle  Point  to  Birley  Gap 
as  the  "  King  of  the  Roamers.''  As  the 
tract  is  anonymous,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  the  author  was  Richard  Ayton,  who 
was  born  in  1786,  and  died  in  1823,  soon 
after  he  had  finished  this  sketch  of  Johnny 
Wolgar.  A  memorial  volume  of  his  'Essays 
and"  Sketches'  appeared  in  1825,  and  in- 
cludes this  notice  of  an  old  sea-roamer. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Manchester. 
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(Qum^s. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

JAN  STARTER,  the  Dutch  poet,  was  born 
in  London.  According  to  tradition,  the 
year  of  his  birth  was  1504.  With  his  father 
John  and  his  brother  Francis  he  came  to 
Holland  with  other  Dissenters  in  or  about 
1607.  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  any 
-one  who  can  furnish  me  with  particulars 
concerning  the  poet's  parents,  the  exact 
date  of  his  birth  and  emigration,  and  any 
other  details  that  may  throw  light  on  his 
•descent  and  early  youth. 

A.  E.  H.  SWAEN. 

Groningen. 

CASANOVIANA  :  COL.  W.  CUNINGHAME. — 
I  find  in  a  MS.  journal  of  Col.  William 
Cuniughame  (of  the  Enterkine  family),  who 
crossed  France  in  1751  on  his  way^to  join 
the  garrison  at  Minorca  as  an  engineer,  a 
curious  story  which  is  strangely  like  one 
of  the  incidents  in  Casanova's  '  Memoires,' 
although  the  date  seems  to  differ.  During 
his  passage  down  the  Rhone  with  a  crowd 
of  passengers,  Cuninghame  writes  that 
"  great  variety  of  storys  past  throw  their  hands, 
•emong  [them]  a  pretty  remarkable  story  of  a 
gentleman  at  Lyons  who  had  fallen  so  much  in 
love  with  his  own  daughter  as  to  occasion  jealousy 
in  his  wife,  who  had  applied  to  have  the  young 
lady  secretted  to  some  convent,  which  turned 
the  husband's  brain." 

Is  not  this  very  like  the  story  Casanova 

tells  of  "  le  Marquis  Desarmoises  "  (iv.  477- 

478),  who  also  lived  at  Lyons  ?     The  date 

Casanova  gives,  however,  is  apparently  1760. 

A.  FRANCIS  STEUART. 

79,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh. 

TUESDAY  NIGHT'S  CLUB. — Can  any  one 
give  me  information  about  this  club — where 
it  met,  its  founders  and  chief  members, 
its  objects,  and  the  origin  of  the  name  ? 
Walpole  in  one  of  his  letters  describes  a 
ball  which  was  given  at  Mrs.  Cornelys's 
in  Soho  Square  in  1770  by  the  Tuesday 
Night's  Club.  All  fashionable  London  was 
there.  I  can  find  no  mention  of  it  in  Timbs's 
book  on  clubs,  or  in  '  Old  and  New  London.' 
E.  STUART  SHERSON. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  THANKSGIVING. — 
Amongst  the  muniments  belonging  to  my 
uncle,  Sir  Walter  Spencer  Stanhope  of 
Cannon  Hall,  Yorkshire,  is  a  MS.  containing 
"  A  Joyfull  ballad  of  the  Roy  all  entrance 


of  Quene  E into  the  Cetye  of  London 

the  24  of  November  in  the  31  yeire  of  hyr 
Matie"  Reigne  to  gyve  God  praye  for  the 
oVthrowe  of  the  Spanyards."  The  first 
stanza  is  as  follows  : — 

Amonge  the  woonderous  works  of  God 
For  savegard  of  owre  Quene 
Agenst  the  heape  of  traiterous  foes 
Whiche  have  confounded  berie 
The  great  and  myghty  overthrowe 
Of  Spanyerd  prowde  in  mynde 
Have  gyven  us  all  just  cause  to  saye 
The  Lord  ys  good  and  kynde. 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  say  if  it  has 
already  been  printed  ? 

(Mrs.)  A.  M.  W.  STIRLING. 
30,  Launceston  Place,  Palace  Gate.  W. 

GRAY  :  Two  REFERENCES.  —  1.  In  his 
'  Observations  on  the  Pseudo-Rhythmus  ' 
('Works,'  ed.  Gosse,  i.  361),  Gray  refers 
to  the  ancient  British  bards  Benbeirdh  and 
Lowarkk  (Gosse  misprints  "  Lomarkk "). 
I  surmise  Benbeirdh  to  be  Avan  Verddig, 
the  author  of  an  elegy  on  Caedwalla,  King 
of  Gwynedd  (who  d.  634)  ;  cf.  T.  Stephens, 
'  Literature  of  the  Cymry,'  1849,  p.  13.  I 
desire  evidence  confirming  or  disproving 
this  view.  Lowarkk  seems  to  be  Llywarch 
Hen. 

2.  In  the  same  essay  (ed.  Gosse,  p.  363) 
Gray  speaks  of  a  "  Harmony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists paraphrased  in  verse,  in  the  Cotton 
Library,"  as  a  specimen  of  O.E.  poetry 
dating  from  pre-Danish  times.  To  what 
poem  does  Gray  here  refer  ?  Surely  not 
to  Cynewulf  s  '  Christ,'  which  is  only  in 
the  '  Exeter  Book.'  CHARLES  SOUTHDOWN 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 

BISHOPS  OF  ST.  ASAPH. — There  are  two 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask  that  arise 
out  of  the  recent  correspondence  in  'N.  &  Q.' 
respecting  the  first  English  bishop  to  marry. 

There  were,  of  course,  as  shown  in  that 
correspondence,  two  bishops  named  William 
Barlow :  (1)  He  who  was  successively 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  (1536),  Bath  and 
Wells  (1549-54),  and  Chichester  (1559), 
and  died  10  Dec.,  1569  ;  (2)  he  who  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  June, 
1605,  was  translated  to  Lincoln  in  1608, 
and  died  7  Sept.,  1613. 

My  first  question  has  reference  to  William 
Barlow  (1).  Is  it  correct  to  include  him 
in  the  list  of  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph  ?  ^  Dr. 
James  Gairdner  (in  the  index  to  his  '  The 
English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  ' ) 
does  so  ;  MR.  A.  C.  JONAS  at  10  S.  x.  474 
quotes  Godwin's  '  Catalogue '  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
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in  1535  ;  and  F.  DE  H.  L.  (10  S.  x.  412)  says 
Barlow  was  elected  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
16  Jan.,  1535/6,  but  never  took  possession 
of  the  see.  Dr.  Stubbs,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  '  Registrum  Sacrum  Angli- 
canum,'  not  only  does  not  include  him  in 
his  list  of  St.  Asaph  bishops,  but  puts  his 
consecration  some  time  in  June,  1536,  very 
shortly  before  the  consecration  of  another 
man  as  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  No  record 
of  the  consecration  of  Barlow  is  forth- 
coming, but  the  date  is  fixed  by  collateral 
proof  as  June  11,  18,  or  26,  his  precedence 
being  between  William  Rugge  or  Repps, 
Bishop  of  Norwich  (consecrated  11  June), 
and  Robert  Parfew  or  Wharton,  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  (consecrated  2  July). 

My  second  question  relates  to  the  last- 
named  bishop.  Was  his  name  Parfew  or 
Wharton  ?  His  predecessor  at  St.  Asaph 
(according  to  Dr.  Stubbs)  was  Henry 
Standish,  consecrated  11  July,  1518  ;  died 
9  July,  1535.  JOHN  COLES,  Jun. 

Frome. 

AUTHORS     OF     QUOTATIONS     WANTED. — 
Whence  does  the  following  quotation  come  ? 
It  has  been  stated  to  be  from  Shakespeare, 
but  cannot  be  verified  : — 
Men  are  not  worthy  of  the  honeycomb 
Who  shun  the  hives  because  the  bees  have  stings. 

J.  S.  MORGAN. 

[It  does  not  appear  in  Bartlett's  large  '  Con- 
cordance to  Shakespeare.'] 

The  following,  with  a  second  verse,  heads 
chap.  x.  of  '  Doctor  Cupid,'  by  Rhoda 
Broughton  (1886).  The  last  two  lines 
appear  to  form  the  refrain  to  -whatever 
other  verses  there  may  be.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know-  the  author,  and  where  the 
complete  poem  may  be  found  : — 
Our  Master  hath  a  garden  which  fair  flowers  adorn; 
There  will  I  go  and  gather,  both  at  eve  and  morn  : 
Naught 's  heard  therein  but  angel  hymns  with 

harp  and  lute, 
Loud  trumpets  and  bright  clarions,  and  the  gentle 

soothing  flute. 

W.  B.  H. 

[The  verse  forms  part  of  a  Christmas  carol, 
published  probably  by  Messrs.  Novello.] 

Who  wrote  the  following  ? 

The  more  they  're  burthened  better  do  they  thrive, 
Like  depress'd  Virtue  better  kept  alive. 

EMERITUS. 

"  THE  ANGEL  or  MERIDIAN." — In  The 
Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Mercury  of  Friday, 
22  January,  there  is  an  account  of  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Chester  Consistory  Court  for 
permission  to  erect  a  reredos  in  St.  Saviour's 


Church,  Oxton,  the  cost  to  be  defrayed  by 
a  gentleman  who  wished  to  make  a  thank- 
offering  for  his  recovery  from  illness.  The 
figures  on  the  reredos  were  those  of  four 
angels,  one  being  described  as  the  Angel 
of  Meridian.  Neither  the  Chancellor  nor 
the  Registrar  was  able  to  explain  the  refer- 
ence ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
what  is  meant. 

The  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary '  gives 
"  Meredian  devil  :  transl.  of  Vulg.  dce- 
monium  meridianum,"  Psalm  xci.  6,  "  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Angel  of 
Meridian  is  the  power  of  good  of  the  noonday, 
as  opposed  to  the  devil  of  the  noonday  ; 
and  in  support  of  this  theory  reference  is 
made  to  verse  11  of  the  same  Psalm  :  "  For 
he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee." 
The  '  O.E.D.'  gives  also,  "  1673,  '  Lady's 
Call.'  i.  v.  §  39,  '  Are  God's  safeguards  to  be 
only  meridional  ?  ' ' 

According  to  Larousse,  "  Demon  Meri- 
dien  "  is  a  demon  who  appears  at  harvest 
time,  according  to  the  Russian  peasants. 

E.  S.  B. 

HAGGARD  :  O GARDE.— Is  there  any  his- 
torical fact  underlying  the  alleged  descent 
of  the  Haggards  of  Norfolk  from  a  member 
of  the  ancient  Danish  noble  family  of  Gylden- 
stjerne  ( "  Guildenstern  " ),  i.e.  Goldenstar, 
who  settled  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  ? 

Sir  Andrew  de  Ogarde,  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  called,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Peter  Nielsen  of  Aagaard  in  North  Jutland, 
the  family  name  of  Gyldenstjerne  only 
coming  into  use  a  generation  later,  when 
this  now  extinct  noble  family — a  branch 
line  is  said  still  to  be  found  in  Sweden — 
rose  to  the  height  of  its  power  and  political 
influence. 

Sir  Andrew  seems  to  have  served  in  the 
war  in  France  after  Agincourt,  being  second 
chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In 
1433  he  became  naturalized  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  died  about  1460. 

Bockenham  Hall  (?)  in  Norfolk  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  estate  he  acquired  in 
England,  probably  through  marrying  an 
heiress.  W.  R.  PRIOR. 

"  ARTAHSHASHTE." — The  above  is  the 
rendering  of  Artaxerxes  in  Barker's  Bible 
(1614),  in  Ezra  passim.  Not  seeing  therein 
other  abnormalities  in  proper  names,  as 
compared  with  the  A.V.,  I  ask  if  this  is 
explicable  by  a  deficiency  of  x*s  in  the 
fount,  or  otherwise.  H.  P.  L. 
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GAINSBOROUGH  AT  RICHMOND  :  JOHN 
THOMAS  HILL. — Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
kindly  give  me  information  as  to  where 
Gainsborough  resided  in  or  near  Richmond 
during  the  summer  months  of  the  last  six 
or  seven  years  of  his  life  (1780—87)  ? 

Perhaps  also  some  one  might  oblige  me 
with  information  regarding  John  Thomas 
Hill  ("  Jack  Hill "),  son  of  George  and 
Elizabeth  Hill  of  Petersham,  whom  Gains- 
borough adopted  during  those  years,  and 
who,  through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Gains- 
borough, was  placed  in  Christ's  Hospital, 
1791.  A.  W.  DAVIES. 

56,  Elm  Grove  Road,  Barnes. 

POLHILL  FAMILY  :  CBOMWELL  DESCENT. 
— In  Miller's  '  Jottings  of  Kent,'  p.  95,  it 
is  stated  : — 

"Amongst  the  monuments  [at  Otford]  is  a 
mural  tomb  of  fine  sculpture  for  David  Polhill, 
son  of  Thomas  Polhill,  of  Otford,  whose  grand- 
mother was  Bridget,  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Lord  Protector. ' ' 
Can  any  one  verify  this  ?  Bridget  Cromwell 
married  (1)  Ireton,  (2)  Fleetwood. 

G.  H.  W. 

"  LAPPASSIT." — In    a    letter    written  in 

1679   by   Col.   Cooke   to   the  first   Duke  of 

Ormonde,     "  that    illustrious    cavalier "  of 
Macaulay,  occurs  the  following  : — 

'•My  own  distemper  so  continues  that  it 
forfeits  me  also  to  a  lappassit  of  writing  legible.' ' 
-Morning  Post,  26  Dec.,  1908,  p.  7. 

The  assumption  is  that  the  colonel  it: 
advancing  his  illness  as  an  excuse  for  in- 
different calligraphy ;  but  will  some  one 
kindly  tell  me  the  meaning  and  derivation 
of  "  lappassit  "  ? 

What,  too,  is  the  force  of  "  it  forfeits  me 
to  "  in  this  curious  sentence  ? 

CHARLES  GILLMAN. 

Church  Fields,  Salisbury. 

THOMAS  DOVER,  M.B. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  supply  information  as  to  the  an- 
cestry of  Thomas  Dover,  M.B.,  1660-1742, 
author  of  '  The  Physician's  Legacy  '  ?  From 
the  '  Biographical  History  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College '  (Venn)  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  "  son  of  John  Dover  of  Barton- 
on-the-Heath,  Warwicks.,  gent."  Was  his 
father  the  only  son  of  Robert  Dover,  1575— 
1641,  a  Warwickshire  attorney  of  Bar- 
ton-on-the-Heath,  who  founded  the  Cots- 
wold  games  in  1604  (vide  3  S.  ix.  passim)  ? 
'  D.N.B.'  states  that  Robert  Dover  had  one 
son,  Capt.  John  Dover,  who  fought  under 
Prince  Rupert,  and  was  the  father  of  John 
Dover  (d.  1725),  dramatist  and  rector  of 
Drayton.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 


Rev.  John  Dover  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Thomas.  At  Michaelmas,  1686,  when 
Thomas  entered  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
was  there  any  John  Dover  resident  at  Barton- 
on-the-Heath  besides  Robert's  son,  the 
Royalist  captain  and  father  of  the  Rev. 
John  Dover  of  Drayton,  Banbury  T 

J.  A.  NIXON. 
18,  West  Mall,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

SAMUEL  HAYES  was  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Camb.,  and  Usher  at  Westminster  School 
(1771-88),  where  he  was  known  as  "Botch" 
Hayes.  I  wish  to  obtain  the  exact  date  of 
his  death.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  1795, 
and  a  volume  of  his  sermons  was  published 
in  1797  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

RICHARD  BIJGH,  1780-1838. — What 
authority  is  there  for  the  statement  in  the 
'Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,'  v.  218,  that  he  was 
a  son  of  Admiral  William  Bligh  ?  The  West- 
minster Indenture  of  1795  and  the  entry 
of  his  admission  to  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.,  both 
state  that  he  was  son  of  John  Bligh  of 
London  ;  and  in  his  entry  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
he  is  described  as  "  the  second  son  of  John 
Bligh,  late  of  Abingdon  St.,  Esq.,  deced." 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  the  exact  date 
of  his  death.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

DR.  ROBERT  GURNEY. — Can  any  one  give 
me    information    as    to    the    Rev.    Robert 
Gurney,  D.D.  ?     He  was  Rector  of  Omagh, 
co.  Deny,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
T.  PAKENHAM  LAW. 

15,  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's. 

GENERAL  RUSSELL  MANNERS  :  COL.  H.  H. 
MANNERS. — The  former  was  Lieutenant 
Colonel  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  1763  ;  and 
Colonel  86th  Foot,  1794.  He  died  Sept., 
1800.  Of  what  family  did  this  officer  come, 
and  how  was  he  connected  with  the  Rutland 
house,  if  at  all  ? 

Col.  Henry  Herbert  Manners  was  Second 
Lieutenant  Rifle  Brigade,  1807  ;  also  Major 
and  Colonel  37th  Foot.  He  died  at  Ken- 
sington, 21  May,  1843.  Was  this  officer 
related  to  the  former  ?  and  if  not,  of  what 
family  did  he  come  ? 

GEORGE  EVATT,  Surgeon-General. 
Junior  U.S.  Club,  S.W. 

LICENCES  TO  TRAVEL  :  PASSPORTS. — 
When  did  the  royal  licence  to  travel  cease 
to  be  issued  ?  I  have  traced  it  to  the 
time  of  William  III. 

When  did  the  passport,  as  distinguished 
from  the  licence,  come  into  use  ?  I  have 
traced  it  back  to  Anne.  GEORGE  WHALE. 
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EWEN    MACLACHLAN. 
(10  S.  xi.  90.) 

MR.  J.  M.  GRANT  is  right  in  describing  the 
account  of  Maclachlan  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
as  unsatisfactory  :  its  bibliography  is  meagre 
and  inaccurate.  Much  of  the  contemporary 
praise  bestowed  on  him  may  be  discounted 
as  due  to  the  Celtic  fervour  of  his  pane- 
gyrists, and  it  must  be  admitted  that  most 
of  his  English  verse  is  poor  stuff  ;  but,  for 
his  period,  his  Gaelic  scholarship  was  re- 
markable. Some  of  his  work  still  remains 
in  MS.,  and  his  publications  are  sparingly 
represented  in  the  great  libraries.  Thus  the 
British  Museum  printed  Catalogue  has  but 
five  entries  under  his  name  ;  the  Advocates' 
Library  Catalogue  only  two.  He  was 
Librarian  of  University  and  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  from  1800  (when,  having  just 
taken  his  M.A.,  he  was  appointed  at  a 
salary  of  300  merks  Scots)  to  1819,  when  he 
appears  to  have  resigned  on  receiving  the 
full  charge  of  the  parish  school  of  Old  Aber- 
deen. He  died  in  1822. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  put  at  least 
the  bibliography  of  my  most  distinguished 
predecessor  in  a  satisfactory  form.  The 
books  noted  in  the  appended  list  are  all  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Prof. 
Mackinnon,  Edinbiirgh. 

'  O 


,  i,i  Orain  Ghaidhealacha  :  |  le  |  Ailein  Dughal- 
lach,  1^  fear  ciuil  arm  an  lonbhar  Lochaidh.  I  Maille 
ri  |  co'  chruinneachadh  |  oran  is  dhan,  I  le  I  ugh- 
dairibh  eile.  |  Dun-eidean  :  ,  clodhbhuailt  air-son  an 
ughdair  le  Eoin  Moir,  I  ann  an  cuirt  a  Phaiters- 
nich.  |  1798. 

6  Jin.  by  4  in.  Pp.  6  +  5-222.  Pp.  109 
to  175  are  devoted  to  "  Bain  le  E.  McL[ach- 
lan],"  viz.,  '  An  Samhradh,'  '  Am  Fogh'ar  ' 
'  An  Geamhradh,'  '  An  t'Earrach,'  '  Smeo- 
rach  Mhic-Lachainn,'  '  Oran  do'n  Nolluig  ' 
Duan  do  dh'oidhche  na  Bliadhnn'  uire/ 
'Rann  do'n  Leisg,'  'An  ode  to  the  river 
Pean'  (English  and  Gaelic),  'Dan  mu 
chonaltradh  '  ;  '  Earran  do  cheathramh 
leabhar  an  Iliad  aig  Homer'  ('Iliad,'  iv 
11.  419-544,  in  228  lines  of  Gaelic  verse)  ; 
'  Toiseach  an  ochdaimh  leabhair  do'n  Iliad 
aig  Homer  '  ('  Iliad,'  viii.  11.  1-77,  in  140  lines 
of  Gaelic)  ;  '  Am  Messiah  aig  Mr.  Pope.' 

Maclachlan's  renderings  from  Homer  are 
described  by  Reid  ('Bibl.  Scoto-Celtica,' 
p.  84)  as  a  "  translation  of  the  first  two 
books  of  the  '  Iliad  '"  !  His  contributions 


are  not  reproduced  in  the  Inverness  (1829) 
edition  of  Allan  MacDougall's  '  Orain  '  (un- 
known to  Reid).  That  edition,  however, 
contains  on  pp.  131-6  '  Cumha  do  dh'  Eoghan 
MacLachuinn,  a  dh'eug  ann  an  Obar- 
readhain,  agus,  ghiulaineadh  a'  chorp 
dhachaidh,  do'n  Chill  an  Aird-ghabhar,'  in 
eighteen  stanzas.  Another  Gaelic  Lament 
for  Maclachlan,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Angus  Macintyre,  appears  in  Cuairtear  nan 
Oleann  for  September,  1840. 


1805.  'liST/  |  Trepi    rov  ecr(o    <<s    sve 
Carmen  'grsecum.  |  de  verbis  |  Fiat    Lux.  |  Auctore 
Evano  McLachlan,  |  Abriensi,  |  Regii  Collegii  Aber- 
donensis  alumno.  |  [Motto  from  Jones.]  Edinburgi  : 

|  excudebat  Jacobus  Ballantyne.  |  1805. 

9£in.  by  Sin.  Pp.  10.  To  this  effort  of 
Maclachlan's  had  been  awarded  a  prize  of 
25Z.  offered  in  1804  by  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan 
Vice-Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
Calcutta,  for  a  Greek  ode  on  the  subject 
Tevf(r6<a  4>ws.  The  Ode  was  reprinted  in 
the  '  Attempts  '  of  1807,  and  in  the  '  Effu- 
sions '  of  1816.  The  copy  of  the  original 
edition  in  Aberdeen  University  Library 
bears  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  the 
inscription  in  the  author's  handwriting  :  — 

"  Has  ingenii  sui  primitias  qualescunque, 
summa  cum  reverentia,  in  Almae  Matris  gremio 
deponit  alumnus,  Evanus  McLachlan,  17mo. 
Cal.  Maias  1806." 

1806.  Homeri  |  Odyssea,  |  Grace     et    Latine  :  | 
juxta  edit.   |  Sam.   Clarke,  |  Glasg.  1799.  |   Editio 
quarta.  —  [Motto    from    Aristotle.]  |  Tom.    I.    (II.) 

|  Aberdoniae.  \  Excud.  J.  et  D.  Chalmers,  Acade- 
miae  typographi,  \  inpensis  [sic]  Longman,  Hurst, 
Bees,  et  Orme,  Londini  ;  -et  |  A.  Brown,  Aberdoniae. 

|  1806. 

6|  in.  by  4  in.  Pp.  [4]  +  331  +  [1]  ; 
([4]  +  329  +  [!]).  The  Greek  and  Latin  on 
alternate  pages.  Edited,  like  the  '  Iliad  ' 
of  1813  (infra),  by  Ewen  Maclachlan.  See 
Mr.  George  Walker's  '  Aberdeen  Awa',' 
p.  79.  "  A  new  fount  of  Greek  type  was 
ordered,"  writes  Mr.  Walker, 
"  but  that  was  easier  to  procure  than  compositors 
to  set  it  up.  At  last,  one  man  made  himself 
competent  to  put  the  letters  together  mechanically 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  language  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  as  the  result  of  the  years  spent  by 
him  on  this  dry  and  uncongenial  task,  he  ended 
his  days  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum." 

1807.  Attempts  |  in  |  verse.  |  [Motto  from  Ovid.] 
|  By  Ewen  Maclachlan.   |  Aberdeen  :  |  printed  for 

the  author,  |  by  |  J.  Chalmers  and  Co.  |  1807. 

5|in.  by  3J  in.  Pp.  61  +  [1].  Dedicated 
"  To  the  students  of  University  and  King's 
College."  The  first  Attempt  is  an  '  Elegy 
on  the  death  of  a  student  at  King's  College.' 

1808.  Collegium    Bengalense.    I   Nobilissimo    et 
ornatissimo  |  viro  |  Marchioni  de  Welleslcy.  j  Indiae 
Orientals     Praefecto,  |  carmen.  |  Auctore  |  Evano 
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McLachlan,  |  Abriensi,  [  Regii  Collegii  Aberdonensis 
alumno.  j  [Motto  from  Virgil. ]  |  Aberdoniae  :  |  excu- 
debant  Jac.  Chalmers  et  Soc.  |  Academiae  typo- 
graphi.  |  1808. 

8£-in.  by  7J  in.  Pp.  8.  A  prize  of  25Z. 
offered  for  a  Latin  ode  on  the  College  of 
Bengal  had  been  awarded  to  Alexander 
Adamson,  M.A.,  but  Maclachlan  was  re- 
quested to  print  his  unsuccessful  effort.  The 
Ode  reappears  in  the  '  Carminum  Liber 
Unus '  and  '  Metrical  Effusions '  of  1816. 
Adamson's  Ode  was  also  printed  in  1808. 

1810.  Elegy  |  on      the  \  death     of  |  Mr.      James 
Beattie,   |  Professor    of    Humanity    and    Natural 
History  [  in  the  University  and  Marischal  College, 

i  Aberdeen.  |  [Motto     from     Arthur   Johnston.]  j 
By  Ewen  McLachlan.  !  Aberdeen  :  |  printed  for  the 
author,  j  by  D.    Chalmers  and   Co.      Price   6d.  | 
1810. 

5f  in.  by  3J  in.  Pp.  23  +  [l].  The  Elegy  is 
followed  by  '  A  Dream '  and  an  '  Ode,'  in 
English,  and  '  Servator  Redivivus  '  in  Latin 
—all  three  reappearing  in  the  '  Metrical 
Effusions.' 

1811.  Catalogue  |  of  1  books  |  belonging    to  |  the 
Theological  Library  |  of  |  Marischal  College,  |  Aber- 
deen. |  Aberdeen  :  |  printed  by  D.  Chalmers  and  Co. 

|  1811. 

8Jin.  by  5J  in.  Pp.  31  +  [1].  Maclachlan 
was  librarian  of  this  library,  1807-11. 

1812.  MS.  transcripts. 

"  About  1812  the  Highland  Society  commis- 
sioned Mr.  Ewen  Maclachlan  of  Aberdeen  to 
examine  the  more  important  of  the  Gaelic  MSS. 
in  their  possession.  Mr.  Maclachlan,  in  a  volume 
which  has  been  preserved,  made  a  careful  and  full 
analysis  of  14  MSS.,  six  of  those  formerly  described 
by  Dr.  Smith  and  8  others,  viz.  those  now  cata- 
logued [as  in  the  Advocates'  Library]  xxxii., 
xxxiii.,  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.,  xl.,  xli.,  xlvi.,  liii.,  liv., 
lv.,  Ivi.,  Iviii.,  Ixii.,  and  Ixv.  Mr.  Maclachlan 
made  besides  very  voluminous  transcripts,  which 
he  intended,  when  the  tune  and  opportunity 
which  never  came  permitted,  to  publish  with  trans- 
lations. Of  MS.  xxxvii.  (the  Dean  of  Lismore's) 
he  has  left  two  transcripts.  In  a  volume  which 
he  designated  the  '  Leabhar  Caol '  there  is  a 
transcript  of  the  whole  of  MSS.  xlvi.  and  liii. ; 
of  all  the  tales  in  xxxviii.  ;  of  the  tale  of  the  Son 
of  Uisneach  from  Ivi.  ;  with  copious  extracts 
from  xl.,  liv.,  lv.,  Ixii.,  and  Ixv.  There  were  no 
Grammars  or  Dictionaries  of  the  old  language 
at  the  time,  and  so  Mr.  Maclachlan  was  unable 
at  all  times  correctly  to  extend  the  contractions 
of  the  older  MSS.  (xl.,  xlvi.,  and  liii.,  e.g.) ;  but 
the  work  which  the  indefatigable  scholar  did, 
though  now  apt  to  be  forgotten,  was  most  valuable 
and  important."  —  Prof.  Mackinnnon  on  'The 
Scottish  Collection  of  Gaelic  MSS.,'  read  before 
the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  7  May,  1890 
(Transactions,  xvi.  307-8). 

1813.  'H  TOV  |  ^OfMtjpov    'IA.6as.  |  Honieri    Ilias. 
|  Interpretatio    Latina    adjecta    est    |  ex  editione 

8.  Clarke.  j  Vol.  I.  (II.)  |  Abredoniffi  :  |  e  prelo 
academico.  |  Veneunt  apud  A.  Brown,  Aberdon.  ; 
et  Longman,  !  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  et  Brown, 
L-inclin.  |  1813. 


6£in.  by  4  in.  Pp.  [2]-f216  [Greek]  + 
155  +  [1,  Latin  version];  ([2]  +  233  +  [l, 
Greek] +  166  [Latin  version]).  Edited  by 
Maclachlan. 

1813.  A  |  choice     collection  |  of  |  Gaelic    poems, 
|  with  the  |  third  book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  j  trans- 
lated   into    Gaelic  ;  |  to    which    are    added  |  Gal- 
gacus's  speech  to  the  Caledo-  |  nians,  j  Pyrrhus 
and    Fabritius,     etc.  |   Edinburgh :  |  Printed    by 
C.  Stewart.  |  Sold    by    D.   Thomson,  Greenock,  ; 
J.  Young  and  Co.  Inverness,  and  D.  Peat,  Perth. 
j  1813.  [Gaelic  title-page  on  next  leaf.] 

e^in.  by  4  in.  Pp.  4  +  216.  The  'Collec- 
tion '  includes  several  items  reprinted  from 
the  'Grain'  of  1790,  together  with,  in 
17  stanzas  on  pp.  122-6,  "  Marb-rann  do'n 
Ard  -  Urrumach  Mr.  Seumas  Beattie,  Fear- 
teagaisg  Can'ain,  's  nan  Eolus  nadurra, 
ann  an  Aoltigh  Uir-Obairreadhain,  a  chao- 
chail  sa  Mhadainn  Diardaoin,  an  4  amh, 
la  do'n  ochdamh  mios  1810  :  le  E.  McL.," 
The  '  Marb-rann '  was  written  before  the 
English  '  Elegy  '  of  1810  :  see  foot-note  on 
p.  8  of  the  latter.  It  was  reprinted  in  Dr. 
Norman  Macleod's  '  Co-chruinneachadh  '  of 
1828,  and  '  Leabhar  nan  cnoc  '  of  1834  ;  also 
in  Mackenzie's  '  Beauties '  of  1841  :  see 
infra.  Pp.  187-208  contain  "  An  treas  duan 
de  Sgeulachd  na  Troidhe  air  a  thionndadh 
o  Greugais  Homeir,  gu  Gailig  abraich. 
Le  h-Eobhon  MacLachainn."  See  an  appre- 
ciation of  this  translation  by  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Sutherland  in  The  Celtic  Magazine  for 
January,  1881. 

1816.  Eveni  Lachlanidse,  |  Abriensis,  |  carminum 
liber  unus.  |  [Motto    from    Virgil.]  |  Abredonise  :  | 
excudebant  D.  Chahners  et  Soc.  |  Acad.  topograph. 
|  1816. 

6f  in.  by  4J  in.  Pp.  [4]  +  3-33+[5].  Dedi- 
cated "  Discipulis  perdilectis." 

1816.  Metrical  effusions,  |  on  a  |  variety  of  sub- 
jects. |  [Motto  from  Ovid.]  |  The  second  edition,  | 
enlarged  and  improved.  |  By  |  Ewen  Maclachlan, 
A.M.,  teacher  of  the  Grammar  School,  |  Old  Aber- 
deen. |  Aberdeen :  |  printed  by  D.  Chalmers  and 
Co.  |  1816. 

7 Jin.  by  4Hn.  Pp.  viu  +  276.  The  first 
edition  was  the  '  Attempts  in  Verse '  of 
1807.  Pp.  1-37  reproduce  the  "  Carminum 
liber  unus  :  editio  altera,  priore  emendatior." 
The  copy  of  the  '  Effusions  '  in  Aberdeen 
University  Library  bears  on  the  initial  fly- 
leaf the  inscription  in  the  author's  hand- 
writing : — 

"  Almse  suae  Matri  in  observantiae  tesseram 
hunc  libellum  donavit  Auctor,  beneficiorum  pristi- 
norum  non  penitus  immemor.  Cal.  Januar.  1817." 

1816.  An  original  collection  |  of  the  |  poems  of 
Ossian,  |  Orrann,  UUn,  |  and  other  bards,  |  who 
nourished  in  the  same  age.  |  Collected  and  edited 
by  |  Hugh  and  John  McCallum.  |  Montrose  :  j 
printed  at  the  Review  newspaper  office.  |  for  the 
editors,  |  by  James  Watt,  bookseller,  |  1810. 
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8f  in.  by  5%  in.  Pp.  xcii  + 93-242  + 59+ [1]. 
The  last  59  pages  contain  in  double  columns 
an  extraordinary  list  of  subscribers,  number- 
ing upwards  of  6,400  names  !  To  this 
volume  Maclachlan  contributed  translations 
of  '  Dargo,  the  Son  of  Drudin,'  a  poem 
(pp.  95-104)  ;  '  Ossian's  Address  to  the 
Rising  and  to  the  Setting  Sun  '  (English  and 
Latin,  pp.  165-72);  and  'Darthula  '  (pp.  212- 
213)  ;  also  '  The  Society  of  True  Highlanders, 
a  metrical  effusion '  (pp.  214-23).  "  We 
can  boldly  assert,"  say  the  editors, 
"  that  Mr.  McLachlan  should  be  ranked  among 
the  first  literary  characters  that  Britain  ever 
produced.  From  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
oriental  languages,  and  his  vast  natural  ingenuity, 
he  is  justly  entitled  to  fill  the  first  situation  hi  any 
university  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  has  the  happy 
art  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  most 
pious  and  loyal  principles  ;  yet,  from  his  unaffected 
modesty,  he  is  far  above  complaining  in  his  present 
situation." — Pp.  xc-xci. 

Another  edition  of  the  '  Collection '  (un- 
known to  Reid),  with  identical  title-page, 
pp.  xcii  and  59  +  [1],  has  pp.  93-242  devoted 
to  the  originals  which  are  translated  in  the 
edition  described  above. 

1828.  Dictionarium     Scoto-Celticum :  |  a  |  dic- 
tionary |  of    the  |  Gaelic    language  ;  |  comprising  | 
an   ample  vocabulary   of  Gaelic  words  |  . . . .  com- 
piled and  published  under  the   direction  of  |  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  |  In  two  volumes.  I 
Vol.    I.     (II.)  |  William    Blackwood,    Edinburgh  ; 
and  T.  Cadell,  London.  |  MDCCCXXVIII. 

llf-in.  by  Sin.  Pp.  xviii  +  736  +  40 ; 
(iv+ 1006+ 11  +  [!]).  According  to  the  In- 
troduction, p.  xiii, 

"  At  the  commencement  of  this  undertaking 
it  was  expected  that,  as  a  source  of  authorities 
for  illustration  of  the  language,  the  ancient 
Gaelic  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Highland 
Society  would  be  brought  into  immediate  and 
important  use.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
memory  of  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  gentle- 
man, the  late  Mr.  Ewen  Maclachlan  of  Aberdeen, 
to  state  that  he  bestowed  much  assiduous  labour 
on  the  deciphering  of  these,  under  disadvantages 
which  scarcely  anything  but  his  own  singular 
ardour  could  have  surmounted  ;  he  died  before 
his  task  was  completed  ;  and  in  him  the  Highland 
Society  lost  one  of  the  compilers  to  whom  they 
looked  with  much  confidence  and  hope." 

1841.  Sar-obair  nam  bard  Gaelach :  |  or.  |  The 
beauties  of  Gaelic  poetry,  |  and  |  lives  of  the  high- 
land bards  :  |  with  |  historical  and  critical  notes, 
|  and  |  a  comprehensive  glossary  of  provincial 

words.  |  By  John  Mackenzie  Esq.  [ Glasgow : 

|  Macgregor,  Poison  and  Co.,    75  Argyll   Street,  | 
MDCCCXXI.     [Reissued  in  1872  and  in  1904.] 

9  Jin.  by  5^  in.  Pp.  viii*+iii-lxvi+376. 
Pp.  321-39  are  devoted  to  Maclachlan,  and 
include  a  biographical  sketch  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Macintyre,  LL.D.,  Kilmonivaig.  The 
poems  quoted  are  selected  from  the  '  Grain  ' 
of  1798,  the  '  Choice  Collection '  of  1813, 


and  the  '  Effusions  '  of  1816  ;  and  include 
the  '  Marb-rann  do  Mr.  Seumas  Beattie,' 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Macintyre, 
"  for  beauty  of  language,  sincerity  of  sorrow,  and 
unrivalled  elegance  of  composition,  can  bear  com- 
parison with  anything  of  the  kind  ever  presented 
to  the  world." 

1874.  AnGaidheal;  |  paipeir-naidheachd  |  agus  | 
leabhar-sgeoil  Gaidhealach.  |  An  dara  (-  siathamh) 
leabhar  (Aireamh  13  gu  72).  |  [Motto  from  Ossian.J 
|  Glasgow :  |  (Edinburgh) |  1874-7. 

7£in.  by  5  in.  Pp.  iv+380.  In  vol.  ii. 
pp.  12,  41,  72,  101,  142;  vol.  iii.  pp.  173, 
213,  245,  271,  299,  330,  373  ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  13, 
79,  139,  362  ;  vol.  v.  p.  237  ;  vol.  vi.  pp.  84, 
109,  177,  appear  portions,  hitherto  un- 
published, of  "  Sgialachd  na  Troidhe,  air 
a  thionndadh  bho  Greugais  Homeir  gu 
Gaidhlig  abraich  le  Eobhan  Maclachlan." 
The  translations  are  of  '  Iliad,'  i.  ;  ii. 
11.  1-271,  484-92,  638-44,  729-37;  iii. 
11.  1-383,  428-49  ;  iv.  11.  419-544 ;  v. 
11.  1-375  ;  vi.  11.  390-500  ;  vii.  11.  244-315  ; 
viii.  11.  1-77. 

1891.  Transactions   |  of    the  |  Gaelic    Society  | 
of    Inverness.  |  Vol.    XVI.  |  1889-90.  |  Clann    nan 
Gaidheal  an  Guaillean  a  Cheile.   |   Printed  for  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  |  . . .  .1891. 

Sin.  by  5J  in.  Pp.  xvi+329  +  [l].  On 
pp.  122-48  is  printed  a  paper,  '  Some 
Letters  from  the  pen  of  Ewen  Maclachlan, 
Old  Aberdeen,  with  Notes,'  read  before  the 
Gaelic  Society,  on  26  Feb.,  1890,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Sinclair,  B.D.,  Rannoch.  The  letters 
bear  dates  from  1816  to  1820. 

.     P.  J.  ANDERSON. 
TJnirersity  Library,  Aberdeen. 


ST.  ANTHONY  OF  VIENNE  (10  S.  xi.  47r 
96). — Allow  me  to  thank  ST.  SWITHIN  for 
his  replies  to  my  queries.  His  surmise 
"'  that  there  never  was  '  no  sich  person '  so 
styled  lay  mortals "  as  St.  Anthony  of 
Vienne  seems  to  be  absolutely  disproved  by 
a  reference  in  '  The  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,'  article  '  Monachism,'  section  '  Military 
Orders,'  where  I  read  of  the  knightly  Order 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Vienne,  founded  in  Dau- 
phine  in  1096. 

So  these  queries  still  await  answer  : — 

1.  Who   is   this   St.    Anthony,    arid   what 
his  story  ? 

2.  Why  should  a  hall  be  dedicated  to  him, 
or  be  founded  by  his  orders,  in  the  city  of 
York  ?  GEORGE  AUSTEN. 

The  Residence,  York. 

ST.  SWITHIN  is  so  far  right :  there  was 
strictly  no  St.  Anthony  of  Vienne.  St. 
Anthony  of  Egypt  was  invoked  for  the 
protection  of  man  and  beast  against  plague 
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and  disease.  The  blessing  of  horses  and 
cattle  on  St.  Anthony's  Day  (17  January) 
at  his  church  in  Rome  will  be  familiar  to 
your  readers.  In  Glaire  I  find  that  a  church 
founded  by  Josselin  of  Poitiers  at  La  Mothe- 
Saint  Didier  in  the  diocese  of  Vienne,  in 
honour  of  the  saint,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
was  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims,  many  of  whom 
were  cured  by  his  relics,  especially  from 
the  disease  known  as  St.  Anthony's  fire. 
So  great  was  the  resort  to  the  shrine  that 
»  hospital  was  built  in  1095,  and  an  order 
of  Hospitallers  established,  which  spread 
over  many  countries.  St.  Anthony's 
Chapel  on  Arthur's  Seat  belonged  to  a  hos- 
pital of  the  name  at  Leith.  Evidently  the 
rights  of  the  London  house  over  other 
English  foundations  were  contested. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  had  nothing  to  do 
with  these  hospitals,  nor,  I  think,  with 
the  pigs.  J.  W.  M. 

Moorlynch,  Bournemouth. 

The  appellation  St.  Anthony  of  Vienne 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  or  de  Loretto.  The  St.  Anthony  is 
the  great  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Order  of 
St.  Anthony  of  Vienne  was  so  called  because 
its  church  and  head-quarters  were  at  Vienne. 
There  is  a  full  account  of  it  in  Helyot's 
'  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques,'  torn.  ii. 
p.  108  (Paris,  1714),  with  plates  of  the 
dresses  of  the  members  of  the  order. 

W.    C.    BOLLAND. 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

ARMY  AND  MILITIA  LISTS  (10  S.  x.  489  ;  xi- 
55). — The  '  List  of  War  Office  Records 
published  by  the  Record  Office,'  1908,  which 
can  be  bought  from  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons 
for  8s.  6d.,  contains  the  best  information 
about  Army  Lists,  both  MS.  and  printed. 
The  earliest  MS.  Army  List  is  for  1702  ;  the 
first  printed  Army  List  mentioned  in  the 
Record  Office  Index  is  for  1754,  which  is  also 
the  date  of  the  earliest  in  the  British  Museum 
Library.  But  there  is  a  printed  Army  List 
for  1740  at  the  Royal  United  Service  In- 
stitution. CONSTANCE  SKEI/TON. 

CARMARTHEN  FAMILIES  :  PADDINGTON 
HOUSE  (10  S.  xi.  89). — No  one  has  done  for 
Carmarthenshire  what  Fenton  did  for  Pem- 
brokeshire, Jones  for  Breconshire,  Coxe  for 
Monmouthshire,  Williams  for  Radnorshire, 
and  Meyrick  for  Cardiganshire  ;  but  A.  M. 
may  find  what  he  desires  in  the  first  volume 
of  Nicholas's  '  Annals  and  Antiquities  oJ 
the  Counties  and  County  Families  of  Wales 
(London,  1872).  Information  about  placei 
may  be  obtained  from  Lewis's  or  from 


'arlisle's  '  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Wales,'  or  from  vol.  xviii.  of  '  The  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales  '  ('  South  Wales,'  by 
Thomas  Rees). 

I  may  also  mention  Spurrell's  '  Carmarthen 
and  its  Neighbourhood  '  (Carmarthen,  1879), 
and   '  Royal  Charters  and  Historical  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Town  and  Coxinty  of 
!armarthen,'  by  J.  R.  Daniel-Tyssen,  edited 
y  Alcwyn  C.  Evans  (Carmarthen,  1878). 
DAVID  SALMON. 
Swansea. 

The  old  house  that  stood  on  Paddington 
Green  belonged  to  my  family  up  to  1880, 
when  I  sold  the  site.  If  your  correspondent 
applies  to  me,  I  may  be  able  to  give  him 
some  of  the  information  required. 

CHAS.  FITZWILLIAMS. 

Cilgwyn,  Newcastle  Emlyn,  Carmarthenshire. 

A.  M.  will  probably  find  the  information 
he  requires  in  '  Lewys  Dwnn's  Visitations  of 
Wales  and  the  Marches,'  by  S.  R.  Meyrick  ; 
'  Pedigrees  of  Carmarthenshire  and  Pem- 
brokeshire in  continuation  of  Dwnn,'  by 
Sir  Thos.  Phillipps  ;  and  '  Carmarthen 
Miscellany  and  N.  and  Q.  for  S.  Wales,'  by 
A.  Mee.  G.  H.  W. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  married  into  the 
family  of  the  Scurlocks  of  Ty  Gwyn,  many 
of  whom  are  buried  in  Carmarthen  Church 
(St.  Peter's).  Steele  died  at  the  old  "Ivy 
Bush "  Inn  at  Carmarthen,  which  was 
formerly  a  gentleman's  residence,  though 
whose  is  not  stated  ;  and  he  also  was  buried 
in  Carmarthen  Church.  Bishop  Bayley,  who 
wrote  '  The  Practice  of  Piety,'  which  passed 
through  a  vast  number  of  editions,  was  a 
native  of  Carmarthen,  as  were  also  Sir 
Thomas  Picton  and  Sir  William  Nott.  Sir 
William  Nott,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Afghan  war,  was  the  son  of  an  extensive 
mail-contractor  and  proprietor  of  "  The 
Ivy  Bush."  The  most  remarkable  monu- 
ment in  the  church  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
ab  Thomas  and  his  lady,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel.  Nearly  opposite  is  that  of 
"  virtuous  Anne,  the  Lady  Vaughan," 
bearing  an  interesting  inscription.  Merlin, 
the  British  writer  and  magician,  is  also 
claimed  as  a  native  of  the  town. 

Paddington  House  on  Paddington  Green 
was  built  by  Denis  Chirac,  jeweller  to  Queen 
Anne.  It  was  situated  at  the  east  side  of 
the  Green,  very  near  the  Harrow  Road. 
According  to  an  entry  in  the  vestry  minutes 
for  May,  1821,  Chirac  was  permitted  to 
enclose  the  portion  of  the  Green  in  front  of 
his  house.  This  was  a  narrow  strip  along 
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the  southernmost  side  of  the  old  Green.  See 
William  Robins's  '  Paddington,  Past  and 
Present'  (?  1853),  p.  51. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

ESSEX'S  IRISH  CAMPAIGN  (10  S.  xi.  69). — 
The  supposed  references  to  this  campaign 
in  'Much  Ado,'  I.  i.,  are  extremely  doubtful, 
viz.,  "  A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the 
achiever  brings  home  full  numbers  "  (1.  8), 
and  "  You  had  musty  victual  "  (1.  50).  As 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  in  the  ex- 
cellent "  Warwick  Edition "  of  the  play 
(Blackie  &  Son),  Essex  lost  three-fourths 
of  his  men  through  sickness  and  desertion  ; 
and  the  alleged  scarcity  of  provisions  in  his 
army  rests  on  an  unverified  reference  to 
Camden  by  Chalmers  in  his  edition  of  Shake- 
speare (1805).  Elsewhere  ('  Henry  V.,'  Pro- 
logue to  Act  V.,  11.  30-33)  Shakespeare  is 
complimentary  in  alluding  to  Essex. 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 

Chalmers,  in  §  xiii.  of  his  '  Supplemental 
Apology,'  in  which  he  treats  of  the  chrono- 
logy of  Shakespeare's  plays,  says  that  we 
learn  from  Camden  and  Moryson  "  that 
there  were  complaints  of  the  badness  of  the 
provisions  which  the  contractors  furnished 
to  the  English  army  in  Ireland  "  ;  and  he 
thinks  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  in  Beatrice's 
remark,  '  Much  Ado,'  I.  i.  51  :  "  You  had 
musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

MOLIERE  ON  OPIUM  (10  S.  xi.  88). — This 
occurs  in  the  mock  examination  in  Inter- 
mede  III.  of  '  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,'  and 
is  contained  in  the  answer  : — 

Mihi  a  docto  doctore 

Demandatur  causam  et  rationem  quare 

Opium  facit  dormire. 

A  quoi  respondeo 

Quia  est  in  eo 

Virtus  dormitiva 

Cujus  est  natura 

Sensus  assoupire. 
Whereat  the  chorus  sings  : — 

Bene,  bene,  bene,  bene  respondere  ! 
Liquus,  dignus  est  intrare 
In  nostro  docto  corpore. 
Bene,  bene,  respondere  ! 

E.  E.  STREET. 

[MR.  L.  BEHRENS,  ELS,  and  MR.  JOHN  HEBB  also 
give  the  reference.] 

DATE  OF  PLATE  (10  S.  x.  230,  298). — COL. 
PARRY  has  not  given  sufficient  particulars  of 
his  two  pieces  of  plate  to  enable  his  question 
as  to  their  dates  to  be  properly  answered. 

In  the  first  one  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
M  or  the  F  is  the  date-letter.  In  the  second 


it  is  presumably  the  R.  But  he  does  not 
state  what  character  of  type  the  letters  are 
stamped  in.  I  presume  that  all  are  Roman 
capitals.  If  so,  the  second  may  be  either 
1732  or  1812,  the  R  for  the  latter  year  being 
rather  thicker  ;  but  the  shape  of  the  shields 
would  mainly  enable  one  to  decide  this.  If 
COL.  PARRY  would  send  me  a  sealing-wax 
impression  of  the  hall-marks  of  these  two 
pieces  of  plate,  I  think  I  should  be  able  to 
give  him  their  dates.  All  one  can  say  now 
with  any  certainty  is  that  they  are  of  silver, 
and  that  they  were  "  assayed  "  in  London. 
J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 
Antigua,  W.I. 

POTTER'S  BAR:  SEVEN  KINGS  (10  S.  xi. 
89). — The  Seven  Kings  Brook,  flowing  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  Hainault  Forest, 
possibly  embalms  the  name  of  the  Saxon 
holder  of  the  adjacent  lands — Caentinc. 

According  to  the  well-known  charter  of 
anno  693,  the  bounds  of  Barking  were  "  ab 
oriente  writolaburna .  .  ab  aquilone  caentinces 
triow  et  hanchemstede .  .  ab  australe  flumen 
tamisa."  Hanchemstede  (Wenesteda,  D)  is 
doubtless  Wanstead  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  belief  that  "  caentinges  broc  " 
(which  ran  through  or  by  his  property)  was  in 
course  of  time  perverted  into  "  Seven  Kings 
Brook."  EDWARD  SMITH. 

Seven  Kings  derives  its  name  from  the 
Seven  Kings  Brook,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  seven  kings  are  supposed  to  have 
met  during  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  for  a 
conference  or  for  a  hunt  in  the  forest. 
The  legend  is  discussed  in  '  Ilford  Past  and 
Present,'  by  G.  E.  Tasker  ;  '  A  Sketch  of 
Ancient  Barking  and  Ilford,'  by  E.  Tuck  ; 
and  '  East  London  Antiquities,'  by  W.  Locks. 

G.  H.  W. 

'  THE  MILLENNIAL  STAR  '  ( 10  S.  xi.  69,  116). 
This  periodical  is  duly  entered  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  under  its  proper  name, 
the  Latter-Day  Saints'  Millennial  Star.  It 
began  in  1840,  and  still  appears  to  be  "  in 
progress."  The  first  volume  and  a  part  of 
the  second  were  published  at  Manchester,  and 
afterwards  at  Liverpool.  C.  W.  S. 

ARABIC  NUMERALS  (10  S.  x.  368).— 
Edward  Clodd  in  his  little  '  Story  of  the 
Alphabet '  refers  to  a  communication  of 
Canon  Taylor  to  The  Academy,  28  Jan., 
1882,  and  "reprints  at  p.  212  a  comparative 
table  of  Indian,  Arabic,  and  European  forms, 
the  last  belonging  to  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  ALEX.  RUSSELL. 

Stromneas. 
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HORSE  HILL  (10  S.  x.  489).— Possibly 
Horsill  is  or  was  the  same  as  Horse  Hill. 
:  or,  an  Alphabetical 
Cities,  Market-towns, 
Parishes,  Villages,  and  Private  Seats,  in 
England  and  Wales,'  by  J.  Adams  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  1680,  is  the  following : 


In    '  Index    Villaris 
Table     of     all     the 


"'  Horsill,    Surry,    Chertsey. 
Longit.  0  26  W." 


Latit.    51    23, 


"  Chertsey  "  appears  in  the  column  which 
gives  the  "  Hundred,  Lath,  Rape,  Ward, 
Wapentake,  or  other  Division  of  the  County." 
The  longitude  is  eastward  or  westward  from 
London,  Greenwich  being  4'  E.  of  London, 
as  given. 

The  latitude  of  Bagshot  appears  as 
51°  23',  the  same  as  that  of  Horsill,  but  its 
longitude  is  0°  34'  W.  The  difference 
between  the  longitude  of  Horsill  and  Bag- 
shot  is  8',  that  is,  Horsill  is  that  distance 
east  of  Bagshot. 

Assuming  that  the  figures  given  by  Adams 
are  correct,  which  as  to  longitudes  especially 
is  a  large  assumption  concerning  a  book 
published  in  1680,  one  may  place  Horsill 
as  follows  :  8'  due  east  of  Bagshot.  These 
8'  equal  roughly  6£  statute  miles.  The 
position  should  be  about  6J  statute  miles 
east  of  Bagshot,  and  about  2J  south  by 


it  would  not  be  the  only  Horsehill  in  Surrey, 
since  there  is  a  parish  so  named  (also  called 
Horsell)  in  N.W.  Surrey,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  N.E.  by  Chobham  and  Chertsey  ; 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Woking ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  Bisley.  Woking,  Horshil,  and 
Byfleet  Heaths  or  Commons  form  one 
extensive  tract  of  comparatively  Maste 
land,  crossed  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  by  the 
Basingstoke  Canal. 


J. 


NT   MACMlCHAEL. 


east  of  Chertsey. 

In   the    '  Index   Villaris  ' 


is    attached    to 


Horsill  a  symbol  signifying  a  city,  market- 
town,  parish,  or  village  "with  the  seat  of 
one  gentleman." 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  found 
Horsyl  in  Speed's  map  of  Surrey  (1610), 
reproduced  in  '  The  Victoria  History  of  the 
County  of  Surrey,'  edited  by  H.  E.  Maiden, 
vol.  i.,  1902,  facing  p.  444.  In  it  Horsyl  is 
5£  miles  east  of  Bagshot,  and  2J  due  south 
of  Chertsey. 

In  Gough's  'Camden's  Britannia,'  1789, 
vol.  i.,  map  of  "  Surry "  after  p.  166,  is 
Horshil,  lying  5|  statute  miles  east-south- 
east of  Bagshot,  and  5  south-south-west 
of  Chertsey.  There  is  also  Horsell  Heath, 
lying  about  1£  miles  north  of  Horshill. 

Sheet  285  of  the  Ordnance  map  gives 
Horsell  village  about  6  furlongs  north- 
west of  Woking  Railway  Station,  and 
Horsell  Common  about  the  same  distance 


further  north. 


ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  I  remember 
a  high  elevation  named  Horsehill  on  the  road 
leading  from  Horley,  on  the  west  side  of 
Hookwood  Common,  to  Reigate.  It  was 
about  the  second  or  third  turning  on  the 
left  past  the  "  Black  Lion "  (or  "  Black 
Horse  ")  inn.  Should  this  be  so,  however, 


There  is  a  place  named  Horsley  Hill, 
near  this  town.  R.  B  —  R. 

South  Shields. 

Horsell,  a  village  and  parish  near  Woking, 
Surrey,  was,  I  am  informed,  originally 
called  Horse-hill. 

In  "  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  England 
and  Wales  '  the  names  of  Horse-hill,  Horshill, 
and  Horsell  are  used  in  connexion  with  the 
village  and  parish  above  mentioned. 

R.  VATTGHAN  GOWER. 

ERNISIUS  :  A  PROPER  NAME  (10  S.  x. 
388,  471  ;  xi.  33).  —  These  further  particulars 
and  dates  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to 
MR.  NEVILL  and  others,  for  it  is  clear  there 
were  two  Nevills  of  this  name. 

The  earlier  Erneis  de  Nevill  occurs  too 
many  times  in  charters  and  contemporary 
records   for   there    to   be   any   doubt   about 
his    personal    name.      1.  There    is    his    own 
charter  in  B.M.  (Harleian  Charter,  54  B.  10). 
2.  As    "  Arneis   de   No  villa  "    he   witnessed 
with    the    Countess     "  Adeliz    de    Gaund  " 
a  charter  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  "  brother  of 
Earl  Simon,"  to  the  nuns  of  Northampton, 
1166-84  ('Mon.  Angl.,'i.  1019).    3.  As"Er- 
nesius  de   Nevill  "    he  witnessed  a  charter 
to   Rievaulx  Abbey,   c.    1194.     4.  As   "  Er- 
nisius   de   Novill  "    he   witnessed   a   charter 
of  Henry  II.  for  the  monks  of  Marmoutier 
made  at  Chinon  in  Touraine  ('Mon.  Angl.,' 
ii.      991).     Mr.     Eyton     in     his     '  Itin.     of 
Henry  II.'  (239)  assigns  this  to  Easter,  1181. 
From    the   same   work    we    get  three  other 
notices  of  him  —  that  on  12  March,   1184/5, 
he   was   sitting    judicially  with    Ranulf    de 
Glanvill    and    others    at    Woodstock    (256), 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1185  was  one 
of  the  Justices  in  Eyre  in  Northumberland, 
his    name    being    spelt    "  Arnisius  "    (266). 
In  1187  he  was  one  of  the  Justices  holding 
Forest     Pleas    in   Yorkshire    (281),   but   his 
name  is  not  in  Foss's  '  Judges  of  England.' 
This  is  not  the  last  we  know  of  him. 

Erneis  must  have  been  born  not  later 
than  1130-40  for  his  son  Hugh  "  le  Gros  " 
to  have  been  Constable  of  the  Tower  of 
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Rouen  in  1197,  a  post  of  great  responsibility 
and  trust,  not  likely  to  have  been  given  to 
a  young  man. 

If  these  Nevills  were  descended  from 
Richard  de  Neuville,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Baldric  the  Teuton  mentioned  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  they  would  have  been  cousins  of 
the  family  of  Fitzherneis.  "  Hacvisa " 
(Hawise),  wife  of  Erneis  fitz  Radulf  of  1055, 
is  especially  described  as  sister  of  Fulk  de 
Annou  the  elder,  who  was  another  of  the 
sons  of  Baldric. 

The  "  possible  "  origin  of  this  name  I  have 
suggested  is,  of  course,  very  much  less  pro- 
bable than  ernes,  the  presumed  Celtic 
word  for  a  "  pledge,"  which  survives  in 
Welsh  (and  Breton  ?),  also  in  our  phrase 
"  earnest  penny."  This  word  is  quite 
distinct  from  earnest,  i.e.  earnest,  which  is 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  German 
and  was  always  spelt  with  the  t,  which  ernes 
never  was  (see  Prof.  Skeat's  '  Etymological 
Diet.').  A.  S.  ELLIS. 

Westminster. 

I  should  say  that  there  is  little  doubt  of 
Ernest  being  the  translation  of  Ernisius. 
There  is  a  village  which  I  know  well,  some 
five  miles  from  Bedford,  called  Milton 
Ernest,  from  a  family  of  Erneys  or  Ernest 
which  possessed  the  manor  from  the  four- 
teenth century  to  the  sixteenth  ;  and  if  I 
may  trust  my  memory,  there  is  the  tomb 
of  one  of  them  in  the  church.  Murray's 
'  Handbook  of  Herts,  Beds,  and  Hunts ' 
says  :  "In  the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the 
arched  canopy  of  a  founder's  tomb  richly 
foliated,  and  beneath  it  a  coffin  slab  of  Pur- 
beck  on  which  is  a  cross  of  somewhat  unusual 
design."  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

JOHN  OWEN  THE  EPIGRAMMATIST  (10  S. 
xi.  21 ). — I  should  be  glad  to  make  a  correction 
in  the  name  of  the  German  translator  of 
Owen  given  ante,  p.  22,  1.  37.  It  should  be 
Lober.  "  Lobern  "  on  the  title-page  is  the 
accusative  case  after  the  preposition  durch. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

NYM  AND  "HUMOUR"  (10  S.  xi.  27). — 
Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  in  his  edition  of  '  The 
Merry  Wives'  (1886),  founded  upon  the 
collections  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Stanford,  F.R.S. 
says  on  p.  xlv  : — 

"  The  word  humour  was  one  which  Nym,  in 
common  with  a  large  number  of  his  contem 
poraries,  misused  most  egregiously.  The  four 
humours  of  the  body  described  by  the  old  physi 
cians  as  phlegm,  blood,  choler,  and  melancholy 
were  supposed,  as  they  predominated,  to  deter 


mine  the  bent  of  the  mind,    and  the  mind  as  welE 
as  the  body  was  credited  with  its  own  particular 
lumours.     A  humour  was  therefore  a  predominant 
mental   characteristic,    as   Shadwell   says   in   the 
ipilogue  to  his  play  '  The  Humourists  '  : — 
A  humour  is  the  bias  of  the  mind, 
By  which  with  violence  'tis  one  way  inclined  ; 
It  makes  our  notions  lean  on  one  side  still, 
And  in  all  changes  that  may  bend  the  will. 
J*epys  writes  :    '  I  see  that  religion,  be  it  what  it 
will,   is   but  a  humour.'     Ben   Jonson,   who   set 
limself  up  as  a  protector  of  the  word,  complained 
;hat  it '  is  rack'd  and  tortured  '  so  that 

Now  if  an  idiot 

Have  but  an  apish  or  fantastic  strain, 
It  is  his  humour. 

[n  his  Introduction  to  '  The  Magnetic  Lady ' 
Jonson  writes :  '  The  author,  beginning  his 
studies  of  this  kind  with  '  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,'  and  after  '  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour  '  ;  and  since  continuing  in  all  his  plays, 
specially  those  of  the  comic  thread  whereof 
The  New  Inn  '  was  the  last,  some  recent  humours 
still  or  manners  of  men  that  went  along  with. 
!;he  times  ;  finding  himself  now  near  the  close  or 
shutting  up  of  his  circle,  hath  fancied  to  himself 
an  idea,  this  Magnetic  Mistress  :  a  lady,  a  brave 
bountiful  house-keeper  and  a  virtuous  widow  ; 
who,  having  a  young  niece,  ripe  for  a  man  and 
marriageable,  he  makes  that  his  centre  attractive 
bo  draw  thither  a  diversity  of  guests,  all  of  persons 
of  different  humours  to  make  up  his  perimeter. 
And  this  he  hath  called  Humours  Reconciled." 

The  word  is  used  at  least  35  times  in  the 
two  plays — '  Henry  V.'  and  '  The  Merry 
Wives.'  '  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Under  "  humour,"  6  b,  the  *  N.E.D.'  has- 
the  following  : — 

"  An  inclination  or  disposition  for  some  specified- 
action,  etc.  ;  a  fancy  (to  do  something) ;  a  mood 
or  state  of  mind  characterized  by  such  inclination. 

With  illustrative  quotations  from  Shake- 
speare ('Mids.  N.,'  I.  ii.  30;  'Merry  W.,' 
II.  i.  133-4,  &c.)  and  from  various  other 
writers  down  to  1863.  It  appears  that  Nym 
was  only  peculiar,  if  at  all,  in  an  unusually 
frequent  use  of  the  term — a  part,  I  suppose, 
of  the  "  drawling,  affected "  speech  Page 
noted  in  him.  C.  C.  B. 

In  Isaac  Reed's  Variorum  Edition  of 
Shakspeare  (1813)  there  is  a  Jong  note  by 
Steevens  on  the  passage  quoted  by  ST. 
SWTTHIN  ;  but  the  note  merely  gives  an 
extract  from  '  Humor's  Ordinarie,  \vhere  a 
Man  may  be  verie  merrie  and  exceeding  well 
used  for  his  sixpence  '  (1607),  and  is  in  no 
way  explanatory. 

May  it  not  be  that  in  this  play  Shakspere 
was,  by  the  reiteration  of  the  word  humour 
in  Nym's  mouth,  making  fun  of  the  title  of 
Ben  Jonson's  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  '  ? 
This  play  of  Jonson's  was  first  acted  in 
1590 :  the  '  Merry  Wives '  some  two  or 
three  years  later. 
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ST.  S  WITHIN  quotes  "  Here 's  a  fellow 
frights  English  out  of  his  wits  "  ;  and  this 
is  the  reading  of  the  Globe  edition.  Isaac 
Reed,  however,  and  Charles  Knight  give 
"  frights  humour  out  of  his  wits,"  and 
mention  no  other  reading.  What  authority 
is  there  for  substituting  English  for  humour  ? 

T.  M.  W. 

["English"  is  the  reading  of  the  First  Folio.] 
The  fashionable  use  of  the  word  in  Eliza- 
bethan days  came  to  be  "  applied  on  all 
occasions,  with  as  little  judgment  as  wit ; 
every  coxcomb  had  it  always  in  his  mouth  ; 
and  every  particularity  he  affected  was  de- 
nominated by  the  name  of  humour."  Nym 
appears  to  be  a  burlesque  type  of  those 
who  were  given  to  such  affectation,  and  the 
jocosity  involved  lies  in  Shakespeare's  ridi- 
cule of  its  abuse.  See  Ben  Jonson's  '  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,'  III  ii.,  and  the  Pro- 
logue to  '  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.' 

TOM  JONES. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  ON  THE  SCOTCH  AND 
THE  IRISH  (10  S.  xi.  107). — The  passage 
referred  to  is  probably  that  in  Lockhart's 
'  Scott,'  1st  ed.,  vol.  vi.  p.  43.  Scott  was 
in  July,  1825,  just  crossing  to  Ireland  in  a 
steamboat.  It  contained  packages  of  the 
cast-off  raiment  of  Scotch  beggars  for  the 
Irish  : — 

"  Sir  Walter  rather  irritated  a  military  pas- 
senger (a  stout  old  Highlander),  by  asking  whether 
it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  beautiful 
•checkery  of  the  clan  tartans  might  have  originated 
in  a  pious  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  Gael 
•to  imitate  the  tatters  of  the  parent  race.  After 
soothing  the  veteran  into  good -humour. ..  .he 
remarked  that  if  the  Scotch  Highlanders  were 
really  descended  in  the  main  from  the  Irish  blood, 
it  seemed  to  him  the  most  curious  and  difficult 
problem  in  the  world  to  account  for  the  startling 
contrasts  in  so  many  points  of  their  character, 
temper,  and  demeanour." 

See  the  passage  further  for  Scott's  opinion 
on  these  differences.  NEL  MEZZO. 

SNAKES  DRINKING  MILK  (10  S.  x.  265,  316, 
335,  377,  418). — In  his  '  Primitive  Culture,' 
2nd  ed.,  chap,  xv.,  Dr.  Tylor  says  : — 

"  To  this  day  Europe  has  not  forgotten  in 
nursery  tales  or  more  serious  belief  the  snake 
that  comes  with  its  golden  crown  and  drinks  milk 
out  of  the  child's  porringer  ;  the  house-snake, 
tame  and  kindly,  but  seldom  seen,  that  cares 
•for  the  cows  and  the  children . . . . " 
And  he  refers  to  Hanuseh  for  the  snake 
that  was  kept  and  fed  with  milk  in  the 
temple  of  the  old  Slavonic  god  Potimpos. 

In  Africa  the  Baris  give  milk  and  meat 
to  the  snakes,  calling  them  their  grand- 
mothers (Ratzel,  '  History  of  Mankind,' 
trans.  Butler,  vol.  ii.  p.  357,  1899).  From  a 


similar  motive  possibly,  the  old  Chinese 
Buddhists  offered  cream  to  Liu,  a  constella- 
tion shaped  as,  and  governed  by,  a  serpent 
(Twan  Ching-Shih,  '  Yu  -  yang  -  tsah  -  tsu,' 
9th  cent.  AD.,  rom.  iii.).  Southey's  '  Com- 
monplace Book '  (Reeves  &  Turner,  1876, 
Foxirth  Series,  pp.  425-6)  contains  a  storv 
of  a  snake  which  regularly  visited  a  little 
boy  to  share  his  breakfast  of  bread  and 
milk. 

The  folk-lore  of  snakes  and  milk  is  re- 
garded as  traceable  to  ancestor-worship  by 
Dr.  Frazer,  who  writes  : — 

"  Where  serpents  are  thus  viewed  as  ancestors 
come  to  life  [as  by  the  Zulus  and  other  Kafir 
tribes,  &c.],  the  people  treat  them  with  great 
respect,  and  then  feed  them  with  milk,  perhaps 
because  milk  is  the  food  of  human  babes  and  the 
reptiles  are  treated  as  human  beings  in  embryo, 
who  can  be  born  again  from  women. . .  .Perhaps 
the  libations  of  milk  which  the  Greeks  poured  upon 
graves  were  intended  to  be  drunk  by  serpents." — 
'  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,'  1907,  pp.  74-5. 

Notwithstanding  this  reasonable  exposi- 
tion, there  is  no  lack  of  assertors  that  snakes 
drink  milk.  For  example,  Ermete  Pierotti, 
'  Customs  and  Traditions  of  Palestine,'  1864, 
pp.  47-8,  has  this  passage  : — 

"  I  once  occupied  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
Via  Dolorosa ....  the  outer  walls  and  inner  court 
of  which  were  overgrown  with  hyssop ....  It 
harboured  a  number  of  serpents ....  I  abandoned 
my  hostile  intentions,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
supplied  with  milk  every  day.  They  showed 
their  gratitude  for  this  treatment  by  visiting 
my  bedroom,  where  I  used  to  find  them  coiled 
up  in  a  comer.  These  '  faithful  friends '  are 
rarely  wanting  in  the  old  Arab  houses  at  Jerusalem, 
where  then*  presence  is  regarded  as  a  good  omen 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  most  surprising  thing 
is  that  neither  the  women  nor  the  babies  fear 
them. . .  .Mothers  are  not  unfrequently  awakened 
in  the  night  by  the  reptiles,  which  have  fastened 
on  their  breasts,  and  are  sucking  their  milk .... 
Serpents  are  also  in  the  habit  of  entering  the 
folds  and  grottoes  in  which  flocks  are  penned, 
and,  during  the  night,  quietly  sucking  the  milk 
from  the  teats  of  the  ewes  or  she-goats,  without 
awaking  them  ;  which  is  as  good  a  proof  of  their 
cunning  as  any  that  we  could  find." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Albanians  hold 
milk  to  act  inimically  upon  serpents  that 
drink  it  with  overmuch  greed.  The  story 
runs  thus  : — 

"  A  shepherd  once  found  a  snake  asleep,  coiled 
round  a  large  heap  of  gold  pieces  ;  and  knowing 
how  to  set  to  work  under  the  circumstances, 
placed  a  pail  of  milk  by  its  side,  and  waited  in  a 
hiding-place  until  it  should  wake.  It  came  to 
pass  as  he  expected.  The  snake  took  to  the 
milk  with  avidity,  and  drank  its  fill.  On  this 
it  returned  to  the  heap  of  gold,  in  order  to  go 
to  sleep  again,  but  the  thirst  with  which  snakes 
are  attacked  after  drinking  milk  prevented  it 
from  doing  so.  It  became  restless,  and  moved 
irresolutely  round  and  round  the  heap,  till  the 
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burning  within  forced  it  to  go  in  quest  of  water 
The  water,  however,  was  far  off,  and  before  it  had 
returned,  the  wary  shepherd  had  carried  off  the 
whole  heap  of  gold  into  a  place  of  safety." — Hahn 
'  Albanische    Studien,'    quoted    in    Tozer's    '  Re 
searches  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey,'  1869,  vol.  i 
p.  205. 

KTJMAGTJSU  MTNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  FRENCH  :  ARMS  OF 
LIVERPOOL  (10  S.  xi.  84). — MR.  WILMSHURST 
is  wrong  in  stating  that  the  arms  of  the  city 
of  Liverpool  display  four  livers.  In  point 
of  fact,  there  is  but  one  bird  in  these  arms, 
and  that  bird,  though  popularly  known  in 
Liverpool  as  "  the  liver,"  and  formerly  dis- 
cussed as  such,  is  described  in  the  grant  and 
confirmation  of  arms  to  Liverpool  in  1797 
as  a  cormorant.  If  ME,  WILMSHTJRST  can 
give  any  authority  for  the  liver  being  the 
same  bird  as  the  wild  swan,  or  for  the  swan- 
nery which  he  says  originally  existed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  our  local  antiquaries 
will  be  very  grateful  to  him.  J.  P.  R. 

"  Inch  "  does  not  mean  "  a  cape  or  pro- 
montory," but  indicates  an  island.  "  The 
furthest  Inch  of  Asia  "  may  refer  to  the  West 
Indies.  V.H.I.L.I.C.I.V. 

THE  NEVER  NEVER  LAND  (10  S.  xi.  9). — 
Possessing  as  this  phrase  does  the  de- 
scriptive sense  of  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
civilization,  there  is  no  reason  why  its 
application  should  be  confined  to  Queens- 
land. Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  says  : — 

"  The  never,  never  country  means  in  Queensland 
the  occupied  pastoral  country  which  is  furthest 
removed  from  the  more  settled  districts." 

Dr.  Carl  Lentzner   in  his  '  Diet,  of  Austral- 
English  Slang  '  says  : — 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Australian  cowboy. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  real  never, 
never  stockman,  and  the  Earl's  Court  article,  as 
there  is  between  the  real  shell-back  of  the  fore- 
castle, or  the  British  tar  in  '  Ruddigore.'" 

J;   HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

MR.  J.  F.  HOGAN  may  remember  that  the 
Never  Never  Land  is  used  metaphorically 
by  Mr.  Barrie  in  '  Peter  Pan.' 

J.  M.  BTJLLOCH. 

"  KNIGHTS  WITHOUT  NOSES  "  (10  S.  xi.  49). 
— I  think  Wycherley  was  thinking  of  the 
phrase  "  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey," 
which  meant  to  walk  beside  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's monument  instead  of  going  to 
dinner ;  and  hence  to  go  without  one's 
dinner  altogether.  The  "  knights  without 


noses  "  would  be  the  monuments  to  Crusaders- 
and  others  in  the  Temple  ;  for  it  is  very 
common  for  such  monuments  to  have  the 
noses  chipped  off.  Knights  of  the  post 
often  lingered  about  in  various  public  places. 
This  is  the  best  I  can  make  of  it. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

GREYSTOKE  FAMILY  (10  S.  xi.  81). — 
I  should  like  to  make  two  or  three  corrections 
in  my  note.  On  p.  81,  col.  1,  1.  16  from 
foot,  for  "  his  "  read  their  ;  1.  4  from  foot, 
for  "  Carden  "  read  Cardeu  ;  p.  81,  col.  2, 1.  lr 
before  "  Sigulf  "  add  "  A  later  "  ;  p.  82,. 
col.  2,  1.  4,  for  "  Cowscliffe  "  read  Conscliffe. 

W.  FARRER. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  James  Thomson. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  J.  Logie  Robertson- 
Oxford  Edition.  (Frowde.) 

COMPARED  with  many  volumes  in  the  same- 
amazingly  cheap  series  —  the  '  Shakspeare ' 
(1272  pp.),  for  example,  or  the  'Wordsworth' 
(1008  pp.),  or  the  '  Sbelley '  (928  pp.)— Mr. 
Robertson's  '  Thomson,'  which  runs  but 
to  540  pp.  of  spacious  long  primer,  seems 
almost  a  slender  affair.  Yet  the  labour- 
bestowed  on  parts  of  this  book  has  been  anything 
but  slender.  To  those  who  know  Thomson's 
passion  for  rehandling  his  work  it  is  enough  to- 
say  that  the  editor  has  conscientiously  noted 
every  change  in  the  text  of  '  The  Seasons  '  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  several  parts  ('Winter,' 
March,  1726  ;  '  Summer,'  1727  ;  '  Spring,'  1728  ; 
'  Autumn  '  and  the  '  Hymn,'  1730)  down  to  the 
fourth  and  last  collected  edition  revised  by  the 
author  (1746) — a  task  to  some  extent  mechanical, 
yet  neither  short  nor  simple. 

A  reprint  of  '  Winter '  in  its  earliest  shape 
brms  another  useful  feature  of  this  volume. 
The  text,  taken  from  the  folio  copy  in  the  Advo- 
ates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  is  here  accompanied 
with  the  variations  introduced  in  the  second 
edition,  published  in  June,  1726.  A  bold  vindica- 
ion  of  poetry  and  its  claims — just  then  obscured 
jy  the  absorbing  political  preoccupations  of  the 
lour — prefaced  this  second  edition,  and  is  repro- 
duced in  Mr.  Robertson's  notes.  Elate  with  the 
oy  of  recent  achievement,  the  cockerel  o'  the 
STorth  crows  a  gay  defiance  of  those  "  persons 
of  great  gravity  and  character  "  who,  with  the 
'rime  Minister,  Walpole,  at  their  head,  held  poets 
and  their  works  alike  negligible.  "  That  any 
man  should  seriously  declare  against  that  divine 
art  is  really  amazing ....  That  there  are  frequent 
and  notorious  abuses  of  Poetry  "  may  be  granted  ; 
)ut  to  argue  against  the  use  of  things  from  their 
ibuse  is  a  stupid  error,  into  which  "  I  hope  that 
no  man  who  has  the  least  sense  of  shame  in  him 
will  fall ....  after  the  present  sulphureous  attacker 
)f  the  stage."  A  note  here  would  have  been 
useful.  The  reference  may  be  to  Arthur  Bedford, 
jne  of  the  tribe  of  pamphleteers  who  fed  the 
flaming  controversy  kindled  in  March,  1698,  by 
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Jeremy  Collier.  In  1719  Bedford  had  reopened 
fire  with  '  A  Serious  Remonstrance  against  the 
Horrid  Blasphemies  and  Impieties  which  are  still 
used  in  the  English  Playhouses,'  in  which,  says 
Leslie  Stephen,  he  "  collected  seven  thousand 
immoral  sentiments  from  the  plays  (chiefly)  of 
the  last  four  years."  But  more  probably  Thom- 
son is  here  pointing  at  William  Law  of  '  The 
Serious  Call,'  whose  tract  entitled  '  The  Absolute 
Unlawfulness  of  the  Stage  Entertainment  Fully 
Demonstrated  '  appeared  hi  this  same  year  1726. 
But  to  proceed  :  Thomson  concedes  that  there 
is  some  "  appearance  of  reason  "  for  the  existing 
contempt  of  poetry.  This  arises  from  the  choice 
of  "  low,  venal,  trifling  subjects,"  which  reject 
a  weighty  and  dignified  treatment,  while  they 
invite  "  forced  unaffecting  fancies,  little  glittering 
prettinesses,  mixed  turns  of  wit  and  expression  ' ' 
— things  "  as  widely  different  from  native  poetry 
as  buffoonery  is  from  the  perfection  of  human 
thinking."  If  poetry  is  to  regain  her  ancient 
honours,  this  can  only  come  about  through  the 
choice  of  "  great  and  serious  subjects  "  such  as 
will  at  once  rouse  the  imagination,  exercise  the 
reason,  and  call  the  emotions  into  play.  But 
how  is  this  happy  restoration  to  be  wrought  ? 
Thomson's  reply  shows  him  unconscious  of  the 
change  rapidly  approaching — nay,  even  then  at 
work — in  the  conditions  of  literature  in  England  : 
his  eyes  and  hopes  are  bent  exclusively  on — 
patronage  !  The  revival  of  poetry  must  not  be 
looked  for  "  till  some  long-wished,  illustrious 
man  of  equal  power  and  beneficence  rise  on  the 
wintry  world  of  letters."  Thirty  years  had  yet 
to  elapse  before  the  passing-bell  of  the  literary 
patron  was  tolled  by  sturdy  Sam  Johnson. 

The  story  goes  that  Thomson  handed  a  draft 
of  '  Winter '  to  a  friend  and  brother-rimester, 
Mitchell,  with  a  request  for  candid  criticism. 
Construing  the  invitation  with  Caledonian  direct- 
ness, the  critic  presently  restored  to  the  poet  his 
manuscript  with  this  succinct  "  appreciation " 
superscribed  : — 

Beauties  and  faults  so  thick  he  scatter'd  here — 
Those  I  could  read,  if  these  were  not  so  near. 
Whereupon  Thomson,  it  is  said,  exploded  in  the 
following  impromptu : — 

Why  not  all  faults,  injurious  Mitchell  ?     Why 
Appears  one  beauty  to  thy  blasting  eye  ? 
Damnation  worse  than  thine,  if  worse  can  be, 
Is  all  I  ask,  and  all  I  want,  from  thee  ! 
Intercourse    with    "  the    town,"    however,    soon 
abated   this   crude  intolerance,   as  may  be  seen 
from  the  many  verbal  and  structural  alterations 
in  successive  editions  of  '  Whiter  '  and  its  fellows. 

Animal  Romances.    By  Graham  Renshaw,  F.Z.S. 

(Sherratt  &  Hughes.) 

MR.  RENSHAW'S  material  is  excellent,  as  are  the 
illustrations,  selected  entirely  from  his  own  photo- 
graphs ;  but  his  style  of  writing  puts  us  out  of  love 
with  his  book.  We  continually  find  words  and 
incomplete  phrases  followed  by  a  full  stop.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  stop  which  the  author  overuses  every- 
where. He  has  not  realized  that  the  present  tense 
is  equally  dangerous  as  an  aid  to  vividness.  The 
details  of  scenery  are  also  often  tedious.  If  Mr. 
Renshaw  had  been  more  natural,  he  would  have 
produced  a  much  more  agreeable  book.  As  it  is, 
we  find  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which 
are  written  in  ordinary  English,  a  relief  to  the 
high-flown  ambitions  of  the  general  narrative. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— FEBRUARY. 

MR.  FRANCIS  EDWARDS  sends  Part  III.  of  his  Cata- 
logue of  Old  English  Literature,  ranging  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  1799.  This  part  opens  with  Milton, 
among  the  items  being  the  poet's  copy  of  Muretu& 
with  his  autograph  on  the  fly-leaf,  601.  Under 
Montaigne  is  the  copy  which  belonged  to  Diodati, 
who  assisted  Florio  in  his  English  translation  of 
the  essays,  third  edition,  1587, l'2l.  Under  Napoleon 
is  a  personal  soiivenir,  being  his  copy  of  the  '  His- 
toire  de  la  deruiere  Guerre,  1775-83,'  4to,  in  the 
original  calf,  with  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  Paris, 
1787,  251.  This  belonged  to  the  library  at  St.  Cloud,, 
and  was  given  to  Sir  William  Howard  Russell  by 
the  German  Emperor  at  Versailles  in  January,  1871. 
There  is  a  note  by  Russell  testifying  to  this.  Under 
'  Nuremberg  Chronicle '  are  two  copies  of  the  first 
edition.  Under  Paltock  is  the  first  edition  of 
'  Peter  Wilkins,'  9^.  The  late  William  Bates  of  Bir- 
mingham wrote  on  this  work  in  'N.  &  Q.'  as  early 
as  1  S.  x.  17.  Under  Popish  Plot  is  a  collection  of 
tracts  and  broadsides,  3  vols,  folio,  calf,  1679-88,  91. 
A  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Prynne's  '  Histrio- 
Mastix,'  1633,  is  51.  5s.  This  contains  leaf  707-8, 
cancelled  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council.  Under 
Purchas  is  the  edition  of  1625-6,  5  vols.,  folio, 
contemporary  calf,  7W.  There  is  a  copy  of  Rosset's 
'  Les  Histoires  tragiques  de  nostre  Temps,'  12mo, 
Paris,  1616,  51.  This  belonged  to  Scott,  and  con- 
tains the  following  note  by  him  :  "  Rossetis  quoted 
by  Langbaine  as  containing  the  plots  of  many  of 
our  plays.  It  is  so  scarce  in  England  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  complete  this  copy."  The 
imperfection  referred  to  is  pp.  49  to  68,  which  are 
missing.  Under  Shakespeare  is  a  good  set  of 
the  first  four  folio  editions,  in  clean  condition, 
tall  and  genuine.  The  price  for  the  set  is  3.200/. 
Mr.  Edwards  is,  however,  prepared  to  sell  them 
separately.  A  set  was  recently  catalogued  at 
7,OOW.,  and  another  lately  crossed  the  Atlantic  at 
10,000/.  Mr.  Edwards  says:  "Of  the  first  edition 
not  more  than  200  copies  exist.  Of  these  only 
about  20  copies  are  quite  perfect."  A  first  edition  of 
Somerville's  'Chace,'  a  presentation  copy  to  Dr. 
Freind,  Head  Master  of  Westminster,  with  two- 
long  autograph  letters,  1735,  is  211.  Under  Spanish 
is  a  copy  of  the  '  Romancero  General,'  a  large  col- 
lection of  Spanish  ballads.  This  is  of  the  first 
known  edition,  and  is  in  the  original  vellum,  1602, 
90/.  A  first  edition  of  both  parts  of  '  The  Faerie 
Queene,'  2  vols.,  small  4to,  green  morocco  extra, 
1590-6,  is  1501.  The  rare  first  edition  of  Suckling's 
*  Fragments  Aurea,'  1646,  is  151.  Under  Taylor  the 
Water-Poet  are  his  works,  "collected  into  one 
volume  by  the  author,"  folio,  full  morocco  by  Bed- 
ford, 1630,  151.  For  fifteen  years  Taylor  was 
collector  of  wine  perquisites  for  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  afterwards  kept  a  public-house  in 
Phcenix  Alley,  Long  Acre.  A  fine  copy  of  'The 
Compleat  Angler,'  1676,  is  priced  501.  Under 
Wierix  are  161  exquisite  engravings  on  copper  by 
this  eminent  Dutch  artist,  mostly  from  nis  own 
designs,  small  4to,  calf,  151. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Goodspeed  of  Boston,  Mass.,  de- 
votes his  Catalogue  64  to  a  collection  formed  for 
his  own  use,  the  result  of  ten  years'  search  and 
accumulation,  each  volume  having  his  own  book- 
plate, designed  and  etched  by  Sidney  L.  Smith. 
This  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  Revere's  'Boston 
Massacre.'  The  arrangement  of  the  Catalogue  is 
according  to  the  names  of  the  engravers  who  illus- 
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trate  the  various  works ;  for  instance,  there  are  five 
editions  of  Burns  placed  under  the  names  of  the 
various  illustrators  ;  but  a  complete  index  of 
authors  is  given  at  the  end.  We  should  advise  Mr. 
Goodspeed  to  give  the  prices  in  his  Catalogues 
issued  for  England  in  English  money.  There  is  an 
interesting  note  under  Pendleton  s  Lithography, 
Boston  Monthly  Magazine,,  Vol.  I.  No.  7,  December, 
1825,  two  copies,  each  with  a  different  plate.  These 
two  lithographs  are  amongst  the  earliest  specimens 
of  the  art  as  practised  in  Boston,  and  illustrate  an 
article  on  the  subject.  In  this  the  writer  states  : 
'•  Nothing  was  done  to  bring  lithography  into  this 
country  until  within  a  few  months,  when  Mr.  John 
Pendleton  commenced  an  establishment  for  litho- 
graphy in  this  city.  Perhaps  a  little  before  his 
return  from  France,  a  few  attempts  had  been  made 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  they  had  not  reached 
us,  nor  have  they  yet.  Mr.  Pendleton  is  a  young 
gentleman  of  taste  and  talents,  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  on  business 
of  an  entirely  different  nature,  and  becoming 
pleased  with  lithography,  put  himself  immediately 
under  the  first  artists  of  France."  With  the  infor- 
mation he  obtained,  and  taking  with  him  the  proper 
materials,  he  went  to  Boston  and  engaged  with  his 
brother,  a  "  copper  -  plate  printer  of  established 
celebrity." 

Messrs.  W.  N.  Pitcher  &  Co.'s  Manchester 
Catalogue  166  contains  Holden's  '  Architecture,' 
2  vols.,  oblong  folio,  half-calf,  1861-fi,  31.  3s.  ;  'The 
Century  Dictionary,'  8  vols.,  thick  folio,  half- 
morocco,  51.  10s.  ;  Burke's  '  Heraldic  Illustra- 
tions,' 3  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  half-morocco,  1844—  6, 
3Z.  3s.  ;  and  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of  Thacke- 
ray's essay  on  Cruikshank,  green  levant  by  Morrell, 
4:1.  15s.  The  second  edition  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe' 
and  the  first  edition  of  '  The  Farther  Adventures,' 
2  vols.,  1719,  mottled  calf  by  Riviere,  are  14Z. 
Grote's  '  Greece,'  8  vols.,  tree  calf  by  Riviere, 
is  4.1.  4s.  ;  Henderson's  '  James  I.  and  VI.,'  Edition 
•de  Luxe,  2  vols.,  61.  6s.  ;  Lever,  illustrations  by 
Phiz.  34  vols.,  cloth,  31.  3s.  ;  Montalembert's 
*  Monks  of  the  West,"  7  vols.,  31.  3s.  ;  Pearson's 
'  Reprints  of  British  Dramatists,'  27  vols., 
•9Z.  10s.  ;  first  edition  of  Valpy's  '  Shakespeare," 
15  vols.,  calf  gilt,  1832,  41.  10s.  ;  and  '  The  Faerie 
Queene,'  designs  by  Muckley,  one  of  30  copies,  81. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Sawyer's  Catalogue  11  is  Part  I. 
of  Latest  Purchases.  The  first  item  is  a  beautiful 
copy  of  the  '  Nuremberg  Chronicle ' ;  it  is  tall  and 
clean,  and  contains  all  the  2,250  woodcuts,  fine 
impressions,  bound  by  Riviere ;  it  is  from  the 
library  of  Josiah  Vavasseur,  and  has  his  book-plate. 
Mr.  Sawyer  offers  it  for  45£. ;  a  note  on  the  fly-leaf 
states  that  it  cost  65^.  Other  works  include  Bur- 
ton's '  Arabian  Nights,'  17  vols.,  as  new,  101.  10«s. ; 
and  the  Leatherstocking  Edition  of  Fenimore 
Cooper,  32  vols.,  21.  18*.  We  note  sets  of  the 
following :  Defoe,  16  vols.,  art  cloth,  41.  4s.  ;  De 
Quincey,  16  vols.,  half -calf,  31.  3s. ;  George  Eliot, 
8  vols.,  half-morocco,  Edition  de  Luxe,  21.  18s.  6d. ; 
Fielding,  edited  by  Henley,  16  vols.,  original  cloth, 
4/.  17,s.  6d. ;  Scott's  Complete  Works,  101  vols., 
three-quarter  red  levant,  Cadell.  1831,  28  guineas  ; 
Sterne,  edited  by  Cross.  12  vols.,  buckram,  31.  10s. ; 
Thackeray,  26  vols.,  121.  12s. ;  and  Victor  Hugo, 
10  vols.,  half -morocco,  31.  10*.  A  miniature  book, 
'  The  English  Bijou  Almanack  for  1837,'  poetically 
illustrated  by  L.  E.  L.,  has  portraits  of  Queen 
Adelaide,  Coleridge,  Goethe,  and  others,  and  con- 


tains four  pages  of  music.  The  book  measures  f  in. 
by  i  in.,  is  enclosed  in  gilt  leather  case,  1837,  3/.  3-s. 
There  is  a  selection  of  ancient  and  modern  bindings. 

Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.'s  Price  Current 
690  is  devoted  to  books  on  Political  Economy, 
Social  History,  and  Law,  English  and  Foreign, 
and  many  authors  of  note  on  these  subjects 
appear  in  its  pages.  The  list  under  Bentham 
includes  the  scarce  edition  of  his  works  edited 
by  John  Hill  Burton,  11  vols.,  royal  8vo,  calf, 
Edinburgh,  1843,  101.  10s.  Under  George 
Canning  is  Therry's  edition  of  his  speeches, 

6  vols.,  calf,  1836,  31.  3s.  ;   and  under  Capt.  Cook 
is  his  catalogue  of  the  different  specimens  of  cloth 
he  collected  in  his  voyages  (it  contains  56  actual 
specimens),  1787,  35Z.     A  collection  of  Corn  Law 
Tracts,  1828-42,  is  priced  a  guinea.  Under  Sir  F.  M. 
Eden,  described  as  the  "  Forerunner  of  Poor-Law 
Reform,"  is  his  '  State  of  the  Poor,'  3  vols.,  4to, 
1797,  81.     A  collection  of  145  letters  from  Leon 
Faucher,  addressed  to  Henry  Reeve  from  Paris, 
1835-54,    is    251.     A    collection    relating    to    the 
general    election    of    1880    contains    nearly    650 
illustrations,  and  consists  of  ballads,  broadsides, 
and   caricatures   and  portraits   of    the   Ministry. 
The  whole  is  carefully  mounted,  forming  3  vols, 
imperial  folio,  1  folio,  and  3  post  8vo,  together 

7  vols.,  half -morocco,  211.  ;  under  Gladstone  is  Sir 
John  Gladstone's '  Mercator's  Reply  to  Mr.  Booth's 
Pamphlet  on  Free  Trade,'  Liverpool,  1833,  12s.  6d. 
The   author   anticipated   disastrous   results   from 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.     There  is  an  early 
work  of  Halliwell-Phillipps,  '  Some  Account  of  a 
Collection   of   Bills,    Accounts,    and    Inventories, 
illustrating    the    History    of    Prices    1650-1750,' 
privately  printed,  Brixton  Hill,  1852,  11.  2s.  6d. 
Under  John  Howard  are  '  The  State  of  the  Prisons 
in  England  '   and   '  The  Principal   Lazarettos  in 
Europe,'  1777-89,  21.  2s.  ;    under  Lord  Overstone 
are  collections  of  his  tracts  on  Money,  Commerce, 
&c.  ;    and  under  McCulloch,  Mill,  Adam  Smith, 
and  others  are  many  items.     A  sound  and  uniform 
set  of  Hansard,  1806-1906,  is  priced  235Z.  ;    and 
a  set  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1839-1908,  40Z. 


to 

We.  must  call  special  attention  to  the  followinff 
nofM&t : — 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  dp  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

A.  B.  DE  M.  ( "  Stratford  Medal " ).— This  refers  to 
the  celebration  organized  by  Garrick.  We  cannot 
reply  to  questions  as  to  the  value  of  medals. 

T.  WOLFENDEN  ( "  Stratton  Fight ").— Please 
send  fuller  address.  A  letter  sent  to  you  has  been 
returned. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS  (FEBRUARY). 


WALTER  V.   DANIELL, 

53,  MORTIMER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Stanfcarfc  anb  Uopo^rapbical  Boofes, 

BngravHmjs,  drawings,  Hutograpb 

^Letters,  &c. 

JUST  PUBLISHED— 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  TOPOGRAPHY. 

284  pp.,  comprising  nearly  11,000  entries,  with  12 

interesting  plates.     8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
Telegraphic  Address:   "Topography,   London." 


GREAT     REDUCTIONS 

are  being  made  to  reduce  Stock 
before  Alterations  at 

THE    BIBLIOPHILE    PRESS, 

New  and  Second-Hand  Booksellers, 

149,   EDGWARE    ROAD,  W. 

Inspection  invited. 


H.  J.  GLAISHER'S 

FEBRUARY    SUPPLEMENTARY 

CATALOGUE  (32  pp.) 
OF     BOOK     BARGAINS. 

Books    new   as   published   in   all    branches   of 

Literature    but    at    GREATLY    REDUCED 

PRICES.     Post  free. 

H.   J.    GLAISHER,    "BOOKSELLER, 
55  6  57,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


JUST    ISSUED.  POST    FREE. 

LISTS    OF 

SECOND  -  HAND      BOOKS, 

MOSTLY    RECENT    PURCHASES. 

No.  201.     GENERAL    LITERATURE. 
No.  2O2 — THEOLOGY. 


S.  DRAYTON   &  SONS, 

201,  HIGH   STREET,  EXETER. 

ESTABLISHED  70  YEARS. 


Catalogue  of 

BLACK-LETTER  BOOKS, 

OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  &c., 

INCLUDING 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  FOLIOS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

PART  III. 
72  pages.  NEARLY  READY.  Gratis. 

FRANCIS    EDWARDS, 

BOOKSELLER, 
83,       HIGH      STREET, 

MAEYLEBONE,  LONDON,  W. 


R.     McCASKIE, 

BOOKS,     OLD     PRINTS 

(CARICATURES,  PORTRAITS,  ETCHINGS, 

FANCY  AUTOGRAPHS,  DRAWINGS,  &c.), 

For  Collectors  of  moderate  means. 


CATALOGUES    FREE. 


27,  MARYLEBONE  LANE,  W. 


READY  TO-DAY.       CATALOGUE   No.  139 

Of  Rare  and  Interesting  Books,  comprising  a 
Selection  from  the  famed  POWERSCOURT 
LIBRARY;  an  important  Collection  of  PRE- 
SENTATION COPIES  of  the  Works  of  MAT- 
THEW ARNOLD;  Scarce  Works  on  LONDON; 
Books  on  Ornament,  Art,  &c. 

Catalogue  No.  140.  RARE  PORTRAITS,  EARLY 
AMERICAN   VIEWS,    MAPS,    &c. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


MYERS  &  CO.  59,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


TELEPHONE  :   4957  HOLBORN. 


LUZAC    &    CO., 

Oriental  <&  Foreign  Publishers  &  Booksellers, 

46,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Indian  Government, 

Official  Agents  to  the  India  Office,  The  Royal  Asiatic 

Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  University  of 

Chicago,  &c. 

LUZAC  &  CO.  make  a  speciality  of 
ORIENTAL      LITERATURE. 

Latest  Catalogues  issued  : — 
BIBLIOTHECA  ORIENTALIS  VI.,  being  a  Catalogue  of 

Semitic  Literature  (pp.  131), 
can  be  had  gratis  on  application. 
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MESSRS^JBELL/S    BOOKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   LATIN  AND  TEUTONIC    NATIONS,    1494-1514. 

By  LEOPOLD  VON  RANKE.  A  Revised  Translation  by  G.  R.  DENNIS,  B.A.  (Loncl.).  With  an  Introduction 
by  EDWARD  ARMSTRONG,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

A  thoroughly  revised  translation  of  this  famous  work,  which  Lorentz  called  one  of  Ranke's  "  most  original  and 
nstructive  contributions  to  history,"  and  which  gives  a  general  account  of  the  history  of  Europe  during  a  period  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Vol.  IV.  (containing  Parts  VII.  and  VIII.).    Small  4to,  with  3  Maps  and  2  Plans,  12s.  net. 

THE  ITINERARY  OF  JOHN  LELAND.     Newly  Edited  from  the  MSS.  by 

LUCY  TOULMIN  SMITH. 

This  Edition  will  be  completed  in  Five  Volumes,  of  which  Vol.  I.  (containing  Parts  I. -III.),  price  18«.  net,  Vol.  II. 
(Parts  IV.  and  V.),  price  12s.  net,  and  Vol.  III.  (the  '  Itinerary  in  Wales '),  price  10s.  6d.  net,  are  also  ready. 

"  The  present  edition  was  worth  waiting  for,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Miss  Smith  for  the  care  she  has  bestowed  on  a 
congenial  task.  The  result  of  Miss  Smith's  editing  is  eminently  satisfactory.  The  '  Itinerary,'  which  is  interspersed  with 
extracts  from  charters  and  lives  of  the  saints,  abounds  with  lights  on  the  vanishing  feudal  period,  and  there  are  few  who- 
will  not  find  the  indefatigable  old  antiquary  an  amusing  and  most  instructive  companion." — Westminster  Gazette. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Demy  8vo,  8s.  Cef.  net. 

LIFE  OF  DEAN  COLET,  Founder  of  St.  Paul's  School.      By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 

LUPTON,  M.  A.,  late  Surmaster  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With 
an  Appendix  of  some  of  his  English  Writings,  and  a  Facsimile  Portrait  taken  from  the  Engraving  in  Holland's 
'  Heroologia.'  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  St.  Paul's  School,  special  interest  attaches  to  this- 
new  edition  of  the  life  of  its  founder. 

Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

CATULLI  GARMINA.    Edited,  with  Copious  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Charles 

STUTTAFORD. 

"Intended  for  the  class  whose  Latin  has  become  rusty  in  consequence  of  the  exigences  of  a  professional  or  business 
occupation.  Well  and  wisely  annotated  for  the  purpose,  and  produced  admirably." — Evening  Standard. 

VOL.  III.  JUST  PUBLISHED.      8vo,  10*.  6d.  net. 

THE   WORKS    OF   FRANCIS   BEAUMONT    AND  JOHN  FLETCHER. 

Variorum  Edition.    Edited  by  A.  H.  BULLEN.    To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Contents  of  Vol.  III.  .-—The  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Edited  by  W.  W.  GREG.— The  Mad  Lover.  Edited  by  R.  WARWICK 
BOND. — The  Loyal  Subject.  Edited  by  JOHN  MASEFIELI>.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  WARWICK  BOND.— Rule  a  Wife- 
and  have  a  Wife.  Edited  by  R.  WARWICK  BOND.— The  Laws  of  Candy.  Edited  by  E.  K.  CHAMBERS. 

NOW  COMPLETED  IN  TWELVE  VOLUMES.    5s.  each. 

THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT.    Edited  by  Temple  Scott 

With  numerous  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.    In  12  vols.  small  post  Svo.  [Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

Vol.  XII.,  completing  the  Edition.  Complete  Bibliography  by  W.  SPENCER  JACKSON,  and  Full  Index,  with 
Essays  on  the  Portraits  of  Swift  and  Stella  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  FREDERICK  FALKINER,  K.C.,  and  on  the  Relations 
between  Swift  and  Stella  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  BERNARD,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  With  2  Portraits  and  a  View 
of  Woodpark. 

"  Messrs.  Bell  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  their  edition  of  Swift's  Prose  Works.  Of  the 
care  and  thoroughness  of  all  concerned  in  it— editor,  contributors,  publishers,  and  printers- -we  cannot  speak  too  highly. 
For  the  first  time  the  student  has  a  really  complete  and  satisfactory  edition  of  Swift's  Prose  Works,  sufficiently  annotated 
and  provided  with  the  needful  bibliographical  apparatus,  issued  in  a  very  convenient  form  and  at  a  very  moderate  price." 

Athenceum. 
Post  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net, 

STATE  AND  FAMILY  IN  EARLY  ROME.    By  Charles  W.  L.  Launspach, 

of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  Mr.  Launspach  has  collected  and  arranged  a  great  multitude  of  facts  which  concern  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  Rome  as  it  was,  to  use  his  own  non-explanatory  term,  '  in  its  infancy  and  adolescence.'  The  Thesis  which  he  supports 
is  that '  the  early  Roman  State  was  a  conscious  imitation  of  i  the  ancient  Gens  or  Family.'  He  brings  to  bear  on  this  task 
an  industry  and  a  learning  which  are  worthy  of  all  praise." — Westminster  Gazette. 

THE    STANDARD    AUTHORITY. 
WEBSTER'S    INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY.      Twentieth    Century 

EDITION.    Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  an  Appendix  of  25,000  Words,  Phrases,  and  Definitions. 
2,348  pages.    5,000  Illustrations. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILED   PROSPECTUS,  with  Specimen  Pages,  hundreds  of  Opinions  of  Eminent  Men,  and  prices 

in  various  styles  of  binding. 

London  :   GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 


Published  Weekly  hy  JOHN  P.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS    Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane  B.C. :  and  Printed 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS.  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  E.G.— Saturday,  FelruaryW,  1909. 
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FOB 

LITERAEY     MEN,     GENEKAL     HEADERS,     ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of."—  CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 
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V.     Yearly  Subscription,  20«.  6d.  post  free. 

OXFORD    UNIVERSITY    PRESS. 

HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS.—  Richard  II.  to  Henry  Wriothesley, 

1400-1600.    THE  LIVES,  by  C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER.    THE  PORTRAITS  chosen  by  EMERY  WALKER.    With 

an  Introduction  on  the  History  of  Portraiture  in  England.     With  103  Portraits.    4to,  8s.  6d.  net. 

A   HISTORY  OF    CANADA,  1763-1812.     By  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas, 

K.C.M.G.    8vo,  with  8  Maps,  12*.  6d.  net. 

THE  CANADIAN  WAR  OF  1812.    By  the  Same  Author.    With 

8  Maps.    8vo,  12*.  6d.  net. 

RHODES  OF  THE  KNIGHTS.     By  Baron  de  Belabre.    With  a 

Frontispiece  in  Chromo-Collotype  and  188  Maps,  Inscriptions,  Shields,  and  Photographs  in  the  Text.    Demy  4to, 
buckram  gilt,  II.  11*.  6d.  net. 

WELSH    MEDIEVAL    LAW.      Being  a  Text  of  the  Laws  of 

Howell    the    Good,    namely  the  British   Museum  Harleian  MS.  4353  of   the  13th  Century,  with  Translation 
Introduction,  Appendix,  Glossary,  Index,  and  a  Map.     By  A.  W.  WADE-EVANS.     Crown  8vo,  8*.  6d.  net 

KANT'S    THEORY    OF    KNOWLEDGE.     By   H.  A.  Prichard. 

8vo,  6*.  6d.  net. 

THE  MORAL  SYSTEM  OF  DANTE'S  INFERNO.    By  W.  H.  V, 

READE.     8vo,  12*.  6d.  net. 

A  NATURALIST  IN  TASMANIA.     By  Geoffrey  Smith.    With 

33  Plates,  4  Text  Figures,  and  a  Folding  Map  showing  the  Geological  Features  of  the  Island.    8vo,  7».  6d.  net. 
Times.—  "The  book  furnishes  a  good  sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  Tasmania....  The  illustrations,  good  in  them- 
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IMPORTANT     ANNOUNCEMENT. 

fTlHE  publication  has  just  been  effected,  after  many  delays,  of  the  REVISED 
-^~  VOL.  I.  of  this  important  work. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Yol.  I.  as  originally  issued  was  planned  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  as  regards  scope  and  contents,  than  Vols.  II.— VII.,  and  that  the  authors 
undertook  to  incorporate  in  a  new  edition  of  this  volume  the  mass  of  new  material  which 
had  come  to  hand  since  its  first  issue,  and  to  extend  its  scope  to  that  of  the  later 
volumes. 

Part  I.  of  the  new  Vol.  I.  was  published  in  1904,  and  the  two  remaining  Parts  of  the 
volume  are  NOW  READY,  completing  the  volume,  which  will  be  supplied  complete  to 
wners  of  the  work  at  the  net  price  of  30s. 

No  further  issues  of  any  portion  of  the  work  are  in  contemplation,  and  this  great 
undertaking,  on  which  nearly  thirty  years  of  arduous  labour  and  research  have  been 
expended,  is  NOW  FINALLY  COMPLETE. 

Owners  of  the  original  issue  of  Vol.  I.  are  requested  to  apply  AT  ONCE  for  this  revision 
of  it,  as  the  Edition  is  limited,  and  the  Publishers  are  unable  to  guarantee  to  supply  the 
new  volume  unless  applied  for  immediately. 

A  very  few  sets  of  the  complete  work  (Vol.  I.  in  the  Revised  [1909]  Edition)  are  still 
available  at  the  price  o  £7  7s.  net. 


DR.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  (Editor  of  'The  English  Historical 
Dictionary'). — "It  is  the  completes!  and  most  scholarly 
work  in  its  own  field." 

DR.  F.  J.  FURNIVALL.— •"  Every  page  has  something  of 
interest  in  it ....  I  was  so  interested  in  your  last  part,  to 
hand  yesterday,  that  it  kept  me  up  till  two  o'clock  this 
morning  dipping  into  his  pages." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "It  is  a  great  and  valuable  com- 
pilation. We  have  not  a  doubt  that  this  will  be  regarded 
M  the  only  slang  dictionary,  for  words  at  any  rate  which 
were  current  before  its  publication  is  finished.  One  cannot 
imagine  such  a  work  being  carried  through  at  greater  pains, 
We  know  most  slang  dictionaries  ;  we  know  not  one  so  well 
set  out,  not  one  so  concise,  so  free  from  experimental  and 
baseless  excursions  into  philology  as  this.  Certainly  a  book 
to  buy  and  to  keep." 

Glasgow  Herald. — A  monumental  work  which  justifies 
the  most  unqualified  praise.  The  labour  involved  must 
indeed  have  been  immense,  and  is  only  equalled  by  the 
intellectual  courage  to  which  [it]  testifies.  As  regards 
thoroughness  of  treatment  and  variety  of  illustration,  there 
is  no  falling  off  from  the  high  standard  of  preceding 
parts." 


Notes  and  Queries. — "That  a  comprehensive  dictionary 
of  slang  is  requisite  has  been  long  conceded.  This  Mr. 
Farmer  is  supplying  on  a  scale  that  has  not  previously,  we 
believe,  been  attempted  in  any  language,  and  that  speaks 
as  loudly  for  his  industry  as  for  his  energy  and  his  philo- 
logical acquirements.  The  work  constitutes  the  first 
serious  effort  to  grapple  with  a  great  subject.  We  have 
personally  witnessed  the  delight  with  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  work  has  been  greeted.  [There  isj  abundant 
testimony  to  its  utility  and  the  recognition  awarded  to  it  in 

the  most  influential  circles Once  more  we  profess  our 

high  admiration  for  the  wide  range  of  reading  which  the 
illustrations  indicate.  Its  value  as  a  supplement  to 
established  dictionaries  is  real  and  high.'' 

Scotsman. — "The  most  comprehensive,  the  most  precise 
in  definition,  and  the  richest  in  quotation— in  a  word,  the 
best— of  existing  English  works  on  slang.  A  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  English  philology." 

Athenaeum. — "The  dictionary  represents  long  labour. 
The  compilers  deserve  hearty  congratulations  for  the 
amount  of  steady  research  which  their  list  of  quotation* 
(wonderfully  comprehensive,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  work  is  pioneer  work)  implies." 
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SIR  JOHN  HARINGTON  AND   '  NUG^E 
ANTIQUE.' 

I  HAVE  been  for  some  time  collecting 
materials  with  a  view  to  writing  a  book 
on  the  life  and  works  of  Sir  John  Harington, 
the  translator  of  Ariosto  and  godson  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  volumes  called  '  Nugae  Antiquae,' 
published  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  his 
descendant  Henry  Harington,  have  done 
much  for  his  fame,  and  are  rightly  accepted 
as  some  of  the  most  interesting  human 
documents  that  throw  light  upon  the  last 
years  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  early 
years  of  James  I. — the  Shakespeare  epoch. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  edition  of 
'  Nugae  Antiquae '  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
wonderful  British  Museum  Library.  The 
earliest  edition  there  is  that  of  1779,  in 
three  volumes  12mo.  But  the  first  volume 
of  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1769,  "printed 
for  W.  Frederick  at  Bath,"  and  was  followed 
by  a  second  volume  in  1775.  Both  these 
are  in  my  possession.  The  1769  volume  is 
published  without  any  editor's  name,  and 
the  introduction  '  to  the  Reader '  is  ex- 
tremely apologetic,  showing  that  young  Mr. 


Harington  did  not  properly  appreciate  the 
historic  and  literary  value  of  his  ancestor's 
papers.  He  says  : — 

'•  Though  the  following  letters  are  not  greatly 
interesting,  they  are  originals,  and  may  afford 
some  degree  of  amusement  to  those  who  indulge 
an  idle  curiosity  of  this  nature.  The  editor  will 
make  no  further  apology  for  troubling  the  public, 
but  plead  in  his  defence  several  precedents  of 
this  trifling  kind  which  prompted  him  to  trust 
to  the  reader's  indulgence." 

He  also  remarks  that  the  letters  have  been 
transcribed  "  from  very  obscure  and  ill- 
written  copies."  The  editor  further  shows 
youthful  indiscretion  in  adding  an  Appendix 
of  22  pages,  containing  letters  from  a 
"  Georgian"  to  his  friend  "  Muly,"  supposed 
to  be  written  from  Bath  and  supplied  by 
a  London  lady.  They  are  lively  imitations 
of  the  style  of  The  Spectator  and  Goldsmith. 

The  1775  volume  is  called  vol.  ii.,  and  said 
to  be  "  selected  from  authentic  records " 
by  Henry  Harington,  jun.,  A.B.  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxon,  and  is  dedicated  to  Lord 
Francis  Seymour,  Dean  of  Wells.  It  con- 
tains a  much  more  interesting  selection  of 
letters  than  vol.  i.,  and  the  apologetic  intro- 
duction throws  a  little  more  light  on  the 
MS.  sources :  the  editor  says  he  obtained 
"  the  following  pieces  from  different  MSS. 
and  at  different  times,"  and  proceeds  with 
a  would-be-humorous  depreciation  of  his 
work  :— 

"  Several  were  accidentally  met  with  on 
examining  old  Family-Books  whose  contents 
were,  as  usual,  truly  miscellaneous  ;  the  same 
leaf  containing,  on  one  side,  a  Letter  of  Political 
Intelligence ;  and  on  the  other  an  excellent 
Ointment  for  Kibed  Heels  or  a  sovereign  balsam 
for  Broken  Shins.  Here,  gentle  Reader,  we  beg 
leave  to  anticipate  your  merry  remark,  viz.  that 
the  Editor  has  preserved  the  worst  side  of  the 
Leaf." 

The  corrected  and  revised  edition  in  three 
volumes  published  in  1779  had  a  much 
better  introduction  to  vol.  i.  by  the  same 
editor,  who  was  now  in  orders,  and  Minor 
Canon  of  Norwich  ;  but  vol.  ii.  has  the  old 
introductions  put  together,  and  gives  no 
further  information  as  to  the  MS.  sources. 

The  last  edition  of  '  Nugse  Antiquae  '  was 
published  in  1804  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  and  this 
collection  was  edited  by  Thomas  Park, 
F.S.A.,  who  acknowledges  assistance  from 
such  competent  scholars  as  Malone,  Douce, 
and  Person.  He  gives,  however,  no  indica- 
tion that  he  has  ever  seen  any  of  the  MSS., 
or  that  he  has  made  any  inquiries  or  investiga- 
tions about  them ;  but  he  makes  some 
judicious  omissions,  especially  much  of  the 
poetry,  which  was  found  to  have  been 
printed  in  Tottell's  '  Miscellany.' 
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No  statement  has  ever  been  made  that 
any  of  the  letters  to  or  from  Harington  in 
'  Nugse  Antiques '  were  copied  from  the 
original  letters ;  and  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  they  were  copied  from  commonplace 
books.  But  though  many  interesting  MSS. 
of  Harington,  from  the  family  collection, 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  these  do  not 
contain  any  of  the  originals  of  the  '  Nugse 
Antiques '  correspondence.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Georgian  Haringtons  thought  that 
the  books  from  which  they  had  printed 
all  they  considered  worth  preservation 
had  no  further  value.  The  father  of  the 
editor  of  the  '  Nugse  '  had  sold  the  fine  old 
family  house  of  Kelston,  built  by  Sir  John 
Harington' s  father,  and  it  was  not  only 
pulled  down  to  the  foundations,  but  no 
sketch  or  drawing  of  it  has  been  preserved. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  many  of  the 
old  MS.  copies  in  the  family  books  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Harington  family,  and  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them. 

CHAS.  HUGHES. 

Manchester. 

ROBERT  DRURY,  MARINER. 

THE  life  of  this  worthy  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
is  based  entirely  on  his  own  autobiography 
as  given  in  his  '  Madagascar,'  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  checking  his  narrative. 
His  biographer  seems  to  believe  his  state- 
ments implicitly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
late  Capt.  S.  Pasfield  Oliver,  when  re-editing 
Drury's  '  Journal '  for  Mr.  Fisher  TJnwin's 
"  Adventure  Series,"  two  years  later  (in 
1890),  tried  to  sift  the  story,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that 

"  it  seems  certain  that  there  was  such  a  person 
as  Robert  Drury,  and  that  he  was  wrecked  with 
Mr.  Benbow  in  the  Degrave  ;  but  there  are  many 
indications  that  his  subsequent  history  would 
not  bear  a  searching  cross-examination." 

Two  other  writers  who  cast  a  doubt  on 
Drury's  tough  yarns  are  Emile  Blanchard, 
the  well-krown  publicist,  who  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  for  1872  ridiculed  tho  idea 
that  the  Malagasy  should  have  reduced 
a  European  to  slavery  ;  and  Mr.  William 
Lee,  who  in  his  biography  of  Defoe  admits 
that 

**  it  is  certain  there  was  a  Robert  Drury — that 
he  had  been  a  captive  as  stated — that  he  wrote  a 
large  account  of  his  adventures — that  he  was  seen, 
questioned,  and  could  give  any  information  re- 
quired— after  the  publication  of  his  book.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  Defoe  had  many  imitators ; 
I  think  that  one  of  them  very  ably  edited  Drury's 
manuscript.  Possibly  Defoe  may  have  read  it  and 
inserted  some  sentences,  but  as  I  am  in  doubt 
even  of  that,  I  cannot  place  the  book  in  the  list 
of  his  works." 


The  latest  contribution  to  the  controversy 
comes  from  such  competent  writers  as  MM, 
Alfred  arid  Guillaume  Grandidier,  the  lead- 
ing authorities  on  everything  connected  with 
Madagascar,  who  in  1906  published  an  anno- 
tated French  translation  of  Drury's  book 
in  vol.  iv.  of  their  "  Collection  des  Ouvrages- 
anciens  concernant  Madagascar."  Owing 
to  its  importance,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
their  verdict  in  the  original  text : — 

"  Pour  nous,  il  nous  semble  certain  qu'un 
homme  ayant  longtemps  v6cu  la  vie  des  indigenes 
a  pu  seul  donner  les  tres  ve>idiques  et  tres 
nouveaux  renseignements  qu'on  trouve  a  chaque 
page  du  livre  de  Drury  ;  jusqu'  a  nos  voyages, 
il  y  a  une  foule  de  details  sur  les  moaurs  des 
peuples  du  Sud  dont  Drury  seul  avait  par!4,  et 
son  dictionnaire  contient  une  foule  de  mot* 
parfaitement  exacts  et  qui  e"taient  inconnus 
avant  lui." 

On  the  other  hand,  MM.  Grandidier  do- 
not  think  Drury  wrote  his  narrative  himself,, 
for  in  certain  parts  they  consider  it  "  fan- 
taisiste  et  apocryphe,"  and  they  decidedly 
will  not  believe  that  he  had  ever  been  a 
slave  among  the  Malagasy.  For  all  such 
blunders  and  inaccuracies  they  throw  the 
blame  on  his  unknown  editor.  At  a  certain 
place  they  point  out  that  Drury  is  stated 
to  make  his  way  through  a  "  massif  de  mon- 
tagnes,"  where  there  are  no  hills  at  all 
(p.  266) ;  and  on  another  page  (p.  328)  he 
is  made  to  view  a  broad  expanse  of  the 
tents  of  the  encamped  natives,  who,  in  our 
days  at  least,  do  not  use  tents.  Then  on 
p.  95  we  find  a  foot-note  to  the  effect  that 
"  cette  partie  du  recit,  comme  d'autres 
du  reste,  n'est  certainement  pas  veridique." 
There  are  other  foot-notes  in  the  book 
to  the  effect  that  the  incident  is  parely 
fictitious  or  that  it  is  an  "  evenement  con- 
trouve." 

Moreover,  MM.  Grandidier  seem  ta 
attach  undue  importance  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  copy  of  the 
1807  edition  of  the  '  Journal '  in  which 
"  Hughes  Minet,  1'arriere  -  petit  -  fils  "  of 
Capt.  Young,  the  Commander  of  tho  ship  in 
which  Drury  was  wrecked  on  the  Madagascar 
coast,  has  added  several  MS.  notes  in  the 
margin,  to  the  effect  that — as  far  as  he  was 
able  to  judge  from  numerous  conversations 
he  had  with  his  mother,  who  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Capt.  Young — the  details  of 
the  narrative  were  in  accordance  with  family 
traditions,  and  deserved  full  credit.  Family 
traditions  were,  no  doubt,  based  upon  the 
sailor  boy's  narrative  expanded  and  edited 
by  Defoe  or  one  of  his  imitators.  Let  me 
state,  en  passant,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  Minet's  book ;  the  only  copy 
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of  the  1807  edition  in  the  British  Museum 
is  the  one  in  the  Grenville  Library,  and  I 
could  not  find  any  MS.  notes  in  it. 

As  regards  the  ship  De  Grave,  which  was 
her  correct  name,  and  her  commander  Capt. 
Young,  Capt.  Oliver  in  1885  applied  for 
information  to  the  India  Office,  and  was 
told  by  the  then  Registrar  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Records  that 

"  prior  to  1702  there  existed  two  East  India 
Companies — the  Old  or  London  Company  and 
the  New  English  Company.  The  former  had 
no  such  ship  as  the  De  Grave,  nor  any  com- 
mander named  Young  or  Younge  ;  but  the  New 
Company  had  the  De  Grave  as  one  of  the  first 
three  vessels  they  sent  to  India." 

On  referring,  howaver,  to  M.  Albert 
Pitot's  recently  published  '  T'Eylandt 
Mauritius '  (Port  Louis,  1905),  we  find  on 
p.  303  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  3  April, 
1703,  from  Deodati,  the  Governor  of  Mauri- 
tius, in  which  he  reports  that  Capt.  Michael 
Young,  commander  of  the  frigate  Grove  (sic) 
of  Bengal  had  arrived  at  the  North-East 
port  (Port  Louis)  in  a  damaged  condition 
and  leaky,  having  run  aground  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bengal  and  smashed  six  feet  of  the  rudder. 

Drury  also  relates  in  his  '  Journal '  that 
Capt.  Boon,  a  pirate,  had  been  at  Mauritius 
"  about  two  months  before,  he  having  just  then 
plundered  a  very  rich  Moorish  ship,  and  had 
taken  out  of  her  50  Lascars  [whom  the  pirates 
were  forced  to  leave  behind  for  want  of  room]. 
These  people  we  took  with  us." 

The  extract  from  Deodati's  letter  does 
not  mention  the  pirate-captain's  name,  but 
gives  the  namo  of  his  ship  ("  le  corsaire 
Spreek  Trumpet "),  and  states  that  30  blacks, 
10  Lascars,  and  2  young  children,  also  Las- 
cars— all  landed  from  the  pirate  ship,  and 
detained  in  Mauritius  the  previous  year — 
were  sent  to  the  Cape  by  the  same  damaged 
vtssel  (the  De  Grave),  as  they  would  not 
work  on  the  island  and  were  at  the  charge  of 
the  Company,  who  had  to  find  them  salt  for 
their  fish. 

The  Capt.  Boon  in  question  was  no  other 
than  the  notorious  pirate  John  Bowen,  \\  hose 
biography  is  given  in  Capt.  Charles  John- 
son's '  History  of  the  Pyrates '  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  49  et  seq.,  and  additions  at  p.  371  and 
passim),  where  one  of  his  ships  is  named 
the  Speaker.  On  another  page  M.  Pitot 
calls  the  ship  "  le  corsaire  Speaking  Trumpet 
(le  Porte- Voix)  "  in  his  narrative,  but  qiiotes 
the  official  text  of  a  resolution  of  the  Counci 
of  the  9th  of  January,  1702  (from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Archives),  wherein  the  pirate 
ship  is  also  called  the  Speaker. 

M.  Pitot  finds  fault  with  some  of  Drury's 
dates,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty 


will  vanish  if  we  remember  that  Drury'e 
ship  passed  through  the  downs  on  19  Feb., 
1701,  Old  Style,  that  is  in  1702.  L.  L.  K. 


INSCRIPTIONS    IN    JERUSALEM. 

(See  ante,  p.  25.) 

I  CONCLUDE  the  list  of  inscriptions  copied 
)y  me  at  Jerusalem  last  March  : — 

16.  Charles  Frederick  Tyrwhitt  |  Drake  i  Born  Jan. 
2nd,  1847  [?].  I  Died  1871  [?].  |  This  is  life  eternal  that 
;hey  might  know  |  Thee  the  only  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  |  Whom  Thou  hast  sent.— There  is  also  an 
Arabic  inscription  ;  and  a  cup  in  the  stone.  On  a 
stone  cross  on  a  slab. 

17.  Corporal     James     Duncan  j  H.B.M.      Royal 
Engineers  |  Died  10  August,  1868  |  When  employed' 
on  the  |  Jerusalem   Excavations.  |  Erected  by    his 
Comrades. — On  a  broken  column  on  a  slab. 

18.  In  loving  memory  of  |  Sarah  Ann  Stanton  | 
Born  in  London  Sept.  13,  1842.  |  She  came  to  Syria 
in  1864  |  In  connection  with  the  |  Society  for  Pro- 
moting   Female  |  Education    in    the    East,    and  I 
Finished  her  course  |  At  Bethlehem,  Nov.  3rd,  1878.- 

|  Thanks  be  to  God  which  |  Giveth  us  the  victory  ] 
Through  our  Lord  Jesus  |  Christ.  1  Cor.  xv.  57. 
— On  a  flat  marble  slab. 

19.  In  loving  memory  of  [  Robert  S.  Lauterstein  | 
Died  Easter  Morn  April  1st,  1878  |  Aged  69  years. — 
On  a  stone  cross  within  a  border. 

20.  In  memory  |  of  [  Rev.  James  Henry  Vidal  | 
Vicar  of  Chiddingly  |  County  of   Essex  [Sussex?], 
England  |  Who  died  March    15,   1875  |  Aged   55  | 
There  remaineth  therefore  |  a  rest  for  the  People  of 
God.  |    Hebr.  4  ch.  9  v. — On  a  railed  flat  stone. 

21.  Sacred  |  To  the  memory  |  of  |  Caroline  Cooper 
late  of  |  Henley  on  Thames  |  England  |  Born  on  the 

4  September,  1806  |  Who  after  a  residence  of  eleven 
years  |  in  Jerusalem  |  Departed  this  life  on   the  | 
22  November,  1859.  |  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope 
and  the  |  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  | 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Titus  2.  13.  |  Blessed  are  the- 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  |  henceforth,  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  |  rest  from  their 
labours,  |  And  their  works  do  follow  them.  Rev.  14, 
13. — On  a  flat  stone. 

22.  John  Bowes  Johnston  died  |  Nov.  6,   1859.  | 
Aged    55    years.  |  Resident    in  |  Jerusalem  |  From 
Oct.  1838.— On  a  flat  stone. 

23.  Beneath    this    monument    rest    the   mortal 
remains  of  |  Robert  Bateson,  Esq.  M.P.  |  Eldest  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Baronet,  |  Of  Belvoir  Park. 
Ireland.  |  He  died  in  Jerusalem   on   the   24th    of 
December,  1843  |  Aged  27  years.  |  He  was  an  affec- 
tionate son,   a  kind  brother,  a  true   friend  :  j  Be- 
loved by  all  for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  | 
As  he  was  esteemed  for  the  sincerity  of  his  cha- 
racter |  For  the  purity  of  his  mind  and  religious 
principles  !  And  the    integrity  of  his  public  con- 
duct, f  His  strength  of  mind  was  only  equalled  by 
the    goodness    of    his    heart,  |  His    manners    were 
gentle,  his  demeanour  unassuming  |  And  his  many 
virtues  were  further  adorned  |  By  his  varied  know- 
ledge and  highly  cultivated  understanding.  |  Above 
all  he  neglected  not  the  one  thing  needful  |  For 
with  unshaken  faith  and  fervent  piety  |  He  placed 
his  whole  trust  in  the  mercy  of  his  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  |  (fully    assured  of    salvation   through    His 
blood)  i  And  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  true  Christian- 
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— On  a  marble  cenotaph  with  horns  at  the  corners, 
and  a  shield  bearing  a  lion  above  three  wings,  with 
the  motto  beneath  "  Probiias  Verus  Honos." 

24.  Emily  Alicia  Bland  |  16  March,  1868.— On  a 
red  granite  obelisk  on  a  pedestal. 

25  Mary  Chris-  |  tina  Coral  I  Died  Aug.  3,  1868. 
Aged  16  months  |  Of  such  |  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. — On  a  flat  stone. 

26.  James  Stephen  Coral  |  died    May  4,   1879.  | 
Age  9  months  ]  Thou,  Lord,  didst   it. — On  a  flat 
stone. 

27.  Christopher  Samuel  Coral  born  [died?]  Oct.  31, 
1878.  |  He  sent  from  above,  He  took  |  him  because 
He  delighted  in  him.  |  Psalm  18.  16,  19.— On  a  flat 
stone. 

28.  George  Dalton,   M.D.  |  Missionary  |  to  the  ) 
Jews  |  Died  Jan.  25,  1826.— On  a  flat  stone. 

29.  Henry  David  Moore  |  Died  July  26,   1869.— 
On  a  flat  stone. 

30.  Violet  Moore  |  Born  in  February  |  And  died 
in  May.  1872. — On  a  flat  stone. 

31.  Emily  Louisa  Finn  |  Died  at  Urtas,  Dec.  17, 
1858.  |  Aged      2£     months.  |  Jesus      said  |  Suffer 
little    children  |  to     come    unto    Me. — On    a    flat 
stone. 

32.  Mary   Bailey  |  Died    May    25,  1859.  |  Aged 
8  months.  !  Of  such  |  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

33.  Daniel  Fast,  |  &c. — On  a  sloping  stone. 

34.  Sacred  |  To  the  Memory  of  |  Cecil  A.  Hillyer 
Bisshopp  |  The  infant  son  of  Sir  Cecil  and  Lady 
Bisshopp  I  who  died   at  Jerusalem  on  the  5th  of 
May     1844.  |  Aged      6     months  |  And     He    shall 
gather  the  lambs  in  His  |  Arms  and  carry  them 
in  His  bosom.  |  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth 
good  in  Thy  sight. — On  a  marble  slab   on  the 
end  wall. 

35.  In     loving     memory  |  of  |  Ellen     Clark  I 
Born  June  3rd,  1832,  |  Died  March  20th,  1904.  | 
Thou   wilt  not  |  leave   my  soul  |  in   the   grave. — 
On  an  upright  tinted  marble  monument. 

36.  In  |  loving   memory   of  |  Gladys     M.    Clark 
|  Born   April   5,     1887.  |  Died    July   30,    1891.  | 

She  is  not  dead  |  but  sleepeth. — On  a  stone  scroll. 

37.  In  loving  memory  |  of  |  George  M.  Clark  ] 
Born  Jan.     3,   1886.  |  Died  May   13,   1886.  |  Safe 
in  the  arms  of  Jesus. — On  a  stone  scroll. 

38.  Sacred     to    the   memory    of  |  M.    Lyons. — 
On  a  flat  stone. 

39.  In  |  loving     memory  |  of  |  Winefred  |  Ethel 
Clark  |  Born  July  5th,  1892.  |  Died  May  30,  1900. 

|  For  of  such  is   the  |  Kingdom  of  Heaven. — On 
a,  marble  cross  on  a  stone  rock. 

40.  S.  T.  M.  |  John  Holland  |  Surrogate  of  Mor- 
peth  |  Northumberland  |  Born     xxix.    September, 
MDCCCXXIV.  |  Died    xxvi.      Apr.    MDCCCLVII.  |  In 
peace. — On  a  flat  stone. 

41.  Sacred  |  to      the     memory     of  |  Mary  |  the  j 
beloved    wife    of  |  Joseph    Dickinson,      M.D.  |  of 
Liverpool.    |     She    slept     in    Christ   |    ix.     April, 
MDCCCVII.  |  Aged     xxxviii.    years.  |  I    know    that 
my    Redeemer    liveth.      Job    xix. — On    a    blue 
granite  flat  slab. 

42.  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  |  William  Rodgie 
|  Late     Banker  of  Bombay  |  who  died  here  |  On 

his  way  home  to  Scotland  |  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1873  |  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age.  |  Erected  by 
his  widow. — On  a  marble  cross  on  a  base. 

43.  In    loving     memory  |  of  |  John    Dickson  | 
H.B.M.     Consul,      Jerusalem.  |  1890-1906.  |  Born 
17    June,     1847  I  Died    4    July,    1906.  |  Be    thou 
faithful  unto  death  and  |  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life. — On  a  marble  cross. 


44.  Charlotte      Maria  |  Ogilvy  |  Died    18    May, 
1878. — On  a  flat  stone. 

45.  In   loving    memory   of  |  The   Rev.    Charles 
Frederick    Weston,     B.A.     of      Derby  |  England, 
Curate  of    Widcombe,  Bath,  who  fell  asleep  |  in 
Jesus  while  on  a  visit  at  Jerusalem.  |  April  9th, 
1884.     Aged  26. — On  a  pointed  stone  cenotaph. 

46.  In     Memoriam  |  The    Right    Revd.    Joseph 
Barclay,     D.D.,    LL.D.  |  Third    Anglican    Bishop 
of   Jerusalem.  |  Late  Rector  of  Stapleford,  Herts. 

|  Died  Oct.  22,  1881.  Aged  50.  j  His  widow, 
who  survived  him  only  4  months,  is  |  buried  at 
Ketteringham,  Norfolk.  |  They  were  lovely  in 
their  lives,  and  were  not  divided  |  in  their  death. 

In  loving  memory  of  |  Margharit  Brandon  | 
3rd  daughter  of  Bishop  Barclay,  who  died  Oct. 

|  18,  1880.  Aged  8  years. — On  a  pink  marble 
cenotaph. 

47.  Rev.    Somerset    Brafield    Burtchael,    M.A. 

|  Born  in  Ireland,  1832.  Ordained  1858  |  Pure 
in  heart,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  | 
He  laboured  in  Ireland,  in  Spain,  and  in  |  Italy, 
and  in  1877  was  appointed  to  |  Christ  Church, 
Jerusalem,  |  whence  he  departed  to  be  with 
Christ,  in  everything  |  giving  thanks,  June  6, 
1878.  |  In  his  life  were  seen  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
in  his  death  |  That  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing.— On  a  marble  cenotaph.  A  Hebrew 
inscription  is  on  the  other  side. 

48.  Annie    Romola  Burtchael  |  Born  in  Rome 
8th  March,   1875  I  Died  in    Jerusalem  27th  Dec, 
1877.  |  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  Him. 

49.  In      memory       of  |  Claudia  |  The       infant 
daughter  of  |  Somerset  and   Katharine  Burtchael 

|  Who  rests  at  Florence  |  Until  the  day  dawn. 
— On  a  sloping  marble  slab. 

50.  Reverend  John  Nicolayson  |  Born  June  1st, 
1803.  |  23  years  a  faithful  watchman  on  the  walls 
of    Jerusalem  |  fearless    in    the    midst    of     war, 
pestilence,    and  earthquake  |  A  master  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabs — Founder 
of  the  English  Hospital  and  builder  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  |  Lived  beloved  and  died  lamented 

|  By  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mahometans  |  the 
6th  day  of  Oct.,  1856. 

On  another  side  is  a  Hebrew  inscription,  and  : 
The  memory  of  the  just  |  is  blessed  |  Prov.  x.  7. 

On  a  third  side  is  a  Hebrew  inscription,  and  : 
The  righteous  is  taken  away  |  From  the  evil  to 
come.  |  Is.  Ivii.  1. 

On  a  fourth  side  is  a  Hebrew  inscription,  and  : 
Blessed  are  the  peace  makers  |  For  they  shall 
be  called  the  |  Children  of  God.  |  Matt.  v.  9. 

On  a  broken  marble  column. 

51.  In     memory    of  |  Antoinette    P.    Powle.  | 
Born     Jan.    13,    1819.  |  Died    Nov.    20,    1897.  | 
Tarry  till  I  come.  |  John  xxi.  22. — On  an  upright 
headstone. 

52.  In  loving  memory  of  |  Victor   Robinson  | 
Infant   son  of  |  George   Robinson   Lees  |  Born   in 
London     May    29th,    1887.  |  Died    at    Jerusalem 
July  8th,  1888. 

On  the  other  side  is  inscribed  :  In  loving  memory 
of  |  Edith  Annie  |  the  beloved  wife  of  George 
Robinson  Lees  |  Born  in  Rotherham,  England, 
September  10th,  1861.  |  Died  at  Jerusalem 
August  1st,  1888. 

On  a  stone  cenotaph. 

53.  Elizabeth     Charlotte     Maud  |  daughter     of 
Thomas  Chaplin,  M.D.  |  Born  August  19th,  1870. 

|  Died  April  8th,  1872.  |  He  shall  gather  the 
lambs  with  His  |  arms  and  carry  them  in  His 
bosom.  I  Isaiah  xl.  11. — On  a  flat  stone. 
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54.  Sacred     to     the     memory  |  of    the     Right 
Reverend  ;  Michael     Solomon   Alexander,    D.D.  | 
First     Protestant    Bishop    in    Jerusalem  I  whose, 
Christian  love  |  won   the  good  will  of  his  brethren 
of     Israel  |  Whose  Christian  wisdom  |  Triumphed 
over  peculiar     difficulties  \  And   conciliated  |  The 
high  regards  of  other  Churches  |  Whose  meekness, 
zeal,  and  Christian  simplicity  |  Secured  the  affec- 
tion of  all  who  knew  him.  |  He  fell  asleep  in  the 

Lord  |  Nov.    23,    1845.  !  In  the  year  of  his 

age  |  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am. 

On  the  second  side  is  a  Greek  inscription,  on 
the  third  a  German,  and  on  the  fourth  a  Hebrew. 
Upon  a  large  monument  of  four  varieties  of  stone. 

55.  Sacred  |  To    the     memory    of     the    Right 
Rev.  |  Samuel    Gobat,    D.D.  |  From    1846-1879  | 
Anglican    Bishop    in    Jerusalem  |  Born    Jan.    26, 
1799.      Died     May     11,     1879.  |  Also     of     Maria 
R.    C.    Gobat  |  His    wife  |  Born    Nov.    9,     1813. 
Died   Aug.    1879.  |  Blessed   are    the   dead   which 
die  |  In    the    Lord,    yea  |  Saith    the   Spirit,    that 
they  may  |  Rest  from  their  |  Works.  Rev.  xiv.  13. 

On  the  second  side  is  an  Arabic  inscription  ; 
on  the  third,  one  in  Hebrew  ;  and  on  the  fourth 
one  in  German,  with  a  marble  medallion  of  the 
Bishop's  head.  On  an  upright  panel  is  cut 
a  mitre. 

56.  In  [  Loving     memory     of  |   Mary     Fearne 
Price  |  Until   the   day   break  |  And    the   shadows 
flee  away. 

On  the  other  side  is  inscribed  :    Mary  Fearne 
Price  |  Taken  home  |  January  18,  1885. 
On  a  stonecross. 

57.  She    is    not  |   Dead,    but  |  Sleepeth.   [  In 
loving  |  Memory  of    |  Mary  Elizabeth  |   Beloved 
wife  of  |  Rev.  R.  Elliott   Goza  |  Who   fell   asleep 
Oct.  1,  1887.  |  Aged  31.— On  a  stone  wheel   cross. 

58.  In  |  Loving  Memory  of  |  Robert    Houghton 
I  Only     child  |  Of  i  Richard      and      Frances     C. 

Hughes  !  Died  April  17th,  1899.  Aged  3  years 
4  months.  |  Jesus  called  a  little  Child  unto 
Him.  Matt,  xviii.  2.— On  a  marble  cross. 

59.  In     loving    memory  |  Of  |  Sydney  |  Son     of 
j^  Thomas    and    Caroline  |  Gibbon  |  Of    Bowdon, 

England,  and  C.M.S.  Missionary  I  in  Jerusalem 
Who     fell    asleep  |  July    19,     1899.  I  Aged    30. 
Ready   to     die    at   Jerusalem  i  For   the    Name  | 
Of  the  Lord  Jesus. — On  a  flat  stone. 

60.  Gladys   i    Rowena    Connor  |  Whom    Jesus 
called      To    Himself   |  May  31st,    1888.   |     Aged 
10  months. — On  a  flat  stone. 

61.  Cyril  Herbert  Marriott  |  Filius  Rev.  Herbert 
Marriott  |  Dec.  xvi.,  &c. — A   Latin    text  follows. 
On  a  flat  stone. 

62.  Sacred  |  To  the   memory  of  |  Edward  Mac- 
cowan,     M.D.  |  Physician     for     seventeen    years 
to   the     Jerusalem    Mission    of    the  |  Society    for 
Promoting    Christianity  |  Among  the   Jews  |  And 
entered  into  hia   rest  |  On  the  vi.  February,  1860. 

|  Unto    you    which  believe  j  Christ  is    precious  | 
1  Peter  ii.  7. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  inscriptions 
to  Katie  Kelk  (63),  F.  W.  Adeney  (64),  H. 
Israel  (65),  M.  Benoriel  (66),  Dr.  Schick  (67), 
M.  Dickinson  (68),  E.  Piazza  (69),  R.  Batte- 
sen  (70),  W.  Hope  (71),  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
Waton  (72),  C.  H.  Hillyer  (73),  and  others 
in  Arabic  and  German.  DELTA. 


LORD  MACAULAY  AND  WILLIAM 
THOMS. — That  the  originator  of  '  N.  &  Q.,T 
a  journal  founded  for  the  solving  of  problems, 
should  himself  form  the  subject  for  a  problem, 
would  indeed  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  him,  yet  "  Claudius  Clear  "  recently  offered 
in  The  British  Weekly  a  book  for  the  best  reply 
to  the  following  : — 

"  Lord  Macaulay  once  met  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns, 
the  antiquary,  in  the  Library  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Thorns  mentioned  to  Lord  Macaulay 
that  he  could  not  quite  understand  why  Pope 
had  satirised  Dryden  in  '  The  Dunciad.'  Lord 
Macaulay  said  that  Mr.  Thorns  must  be  mistaken, 
and  with  his  usual  eloquence,  before  an  audience 
of  a  score  of  peers,  he  spoke  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  in  support  of  his  opinion,  and  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  that  it  was  impossible  that  Pope  could 
or  would  have  lampooned  Dryden.  Mr.  Thorns- 
had  all  this  time  a  copy  of  '  The  Dunciad  '  in 
his  pocket,  with  the  page  turned  down  at  the 
passage.  What  should  Mr.  Thorns  have  done, 
and  why  ?  " 

In  The  British  Weekly  for  the  4th  inst. 
it  was  announced  that  the  prize  had  been 
awarded  to  R.  M.  Rees,  Paulton,  Bristol,  who 
had  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Thorns  should  have  gone  home  and  sent 
a  letter  to  Lord  Macaulay,  quoting  the  lines 
referred  to  and  giving  the  place  where  they  could 
be  found,  at  the  same  time  thanking  Lord 
Macaulay  for  his  most  interesting  and  illuminating: 
discussion  of  the  subject,  which  both  for  Mr. 
Thorns'  own  sake  and  that  of  the  other  auditors, 
he  had  found  himself  quite  unable  to  interrupt." 

Claudius  Clear  adds  : — 

"  What  Mr.  Thorns  did,  I  believe,  was  to- 
go  home  and  to  take  no  action  whatever,  but 
curiously  enough  no  competitor  has  suggested 
this  course." 

Between  Macaulay  and  Thorns,  as  I  am 
aware,  there  was  a  feeling  of  deep  regard. 
My  father  has  often  spoken  to  me  of  their 
friendship,  and  the  respect  the  great  his- 
torian had  for  our  founder's  learning. 
Macaulay  would  frequently  show  this.  On 
his  being  called  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  he  was  receiving  the  congratulations- 
of  many  peers  in  the  library,  he  noticed  that 
Thorns  had  joined  the  group,  and  at  once 
went  to  him  and  expressed  great  pleasure 
that  he  should  be  among  those  who  rejoiced 
at  the  honour  that  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him.  Among  the  many  references  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  to  Macaulay  is  one  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1854,  relating  to  the  publica- 
tion on  the  17th  of  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  his- 
'  History.'  Twenty-five  thousand  copies  had 
been  printed,  but  these  were  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  "the  press  is- 
already  at  work  on  a  second  impression." 
JOHN  C.  FRANCIS. 
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INDIAN  NAMES. — The  daily  papers,  com- 
menting on  the  appointment  of  a  native 
to  the  Governor-General's  Council  in  India, 
warn  us  that  "  Mukharji  is  not  a  surname, 
but  a  great  Brahman  cognomen."  I  suspect 
that  this  is  the  colloquial  form  of  the  name 
which  appears  on  State  occasions  as  Muk- 
hopadhyaya.  Indian  family  names  exhibit 
many  peculiarities  of  great  interest  to  the 
•onomatologist.  There  is  a  kind  of  surname 
in  use  among  Indian  Mohammedans  which 
upsets  all  our  notions  of  what  a  surname 
should  be.  This  kind  is  not  only  not  here- 
ditary, but  differs  as  between  brother  and 
brother.  The  explanation  is  that  these  are 
really  personal  names.  Mohammedans  have 
no  surnames,  so  when  brought  into  contact 
with  Western  civilization  they  treat  the 
final  part  of  their  compound  personal  names 
•as  such.  For  example,  there  is  a  class  of 
names  commencing  with  Abdul,  e.g.,  Abdul 
Rahman.  An  Indian  of  that  name  would 
•evade  the  difficulty  caused  by  absence  of 
surname  by  treating  Rahman  as  one,  and 
figure  in  English  society  as  "A.  Rahman, 
Esq."  His  brother,  however,  can  obviously 
never  be  Rahman.  His  name,  we  will 
suppose,  is  Abdul  Ghani,  so  he  becomes 
"  A.  Ghani,  Esq."  This  is  surely  unique. 

A  real  equivalent  to  our  surnames  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Mahratta  hereditary  names 
ending  in  -kar,  derived  from  names  of  places. 
The  royal  name  of  Holkar  will  occur  to 
every  reader.  Other  examples  are  Mom- 
baikar,  "  the  man  from  Bombay,"  Shir- 
gaokar,  "  from  Shirgao "  ;  Tanjorkar, 
"  from  Tan j  ore  "  ;  Vijapurkar,  "  from  VI ja- 
pur,"  &c.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"  ARTIFICIAL." — In  the  clever,  but  fan- 
tastic "  appreciation "  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
which  appeared  in  the  Literary  Supplement 
of  The  Times  for  14  January,  the  following 
quotation  is  made  from  '  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher  '  : — 

"  But  the  fervid  facility  ot  his  impromptu*  could 
not  he  so  accounted  for.  They  must  have  been, 
and  were,  in  the  notes,  as  well  as  in  the  words  of 
his  wild  fantasies,  the  result  of  that  intense  mental 
collectedness  and  concentration  to  which  I  have 
previously  alluded  as  observable  only  in  particular 
moments  of  the  highest  artificial  excitement." 

The  writer  observes  that  (except  for  the 
"artificial")  this  is  much  nearer  a  true 
account  of  the  actual  conditions  that  have 
attended  the  making  of  every  lyrical  poem 
ever  written,  including  Poe's  own.  In 
the  Supplement  for  the  following  week  Mr. 
George  Hookham  wrote  to  suggest  t?iat 
possibly  the  word  "  artificial,"  to  which 


exception  was  taken,  was  not  used  in  its 
ordinary  modern  sense,  but  was  perhaps 
connected  in  sense  with  "  artificer  "  rather 
than  with  "  artifice."  So  Shakespeare  in 
'  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  '  : — 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower. 

If  "  artificial  "  is  used  as  if  it  were  equivalent 
to  producing  "  a  work  of  art,"  it  would 
certainly  make  excellent  sense,  both  in 
Poe  and  Shakespeare,  and,  as  Mr.  Hookham 
remarks,  it  would  be  quite  in  the  manner 
of  the  former.  Perhaps  a  correspondent 
may  be  able  to  produce  some  other  instance 
in  which  the  word  is  used  with  this  meaning. 
Unfortunately,  I  cannot  refer  to  the  word 
in  the  '  N.E.D.'  W.  F.  PBIDEATIX. 

Grand  Hotel,  Locarno. 

"  BILKER." — '  H.E.D.,'  while  giving  bilk, 
bilked,  and  bilking,  does  not  include  bilker, 
though  the  last  word  has  at  least  a  semi- 
literary  ancestry.  In  The  Daily  C our  ant 
for  27  Dec.,  1717,  there  was  announced, 
as  part  of  that  night's  programme  "  by 
the  Company  of  Comedians,  at  the  Theatre 
in  Little-Lincoln's-Inn-Fields," 

"  A  Dramatick  Entertainment  of  Dancing,  call'd, 
The  Cheats,  or,  The  Tavern  Bilkers.  The  part  of 
Harlequin  to  be  perform'd  by  Mr.  Lun,  Scaramouch 
by  Mr.  Thormond,  and  Punch  by  Mr.  Cook.  With 
all  the  Scenes,  Machines,  and  other  Decorations 
proper  to  the  Play." 

Al,FBED  F.  ROBBINS. 

"  COME  TO  SCHOOL  "  CALL.  —  In  many 
places  the  school-bell  is  sounded,  a  call  to 
the  children  to  be  in  time,  and  this  call  is 
at  times  set  to  words  : — 

All  good  children,  come  to  school  now  ; 
Hark  !  we  hear  the  bells  ring  ! 

Ting  a  ling ;  ting,  ting,  ting. 

Each  line  is  said  twice  in  a  sing-song  way 
as  the  children  trot  along  hand  in  hand. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  how  the  infants  go. 
There  are  variations,  no  doubt. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

DB.  JOHNSON  AND  EDMUND  SMITH. — In 
preparing  his  memoir  of  Edmund  Smith  for 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  Johnson  makes 
a  large  preliminary  quotation  from  what 
he  calls  "  his  character,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Oldisworth,  with  all  the  partiality  of  friend- 
ship." This,  says  he  quite  explicitly  and 
with  perfect  candour,  as  it  "  comprises  great 
part  of  what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith, 
it  is  better  to  transcribe  at  once  than  to 
take  by  pieces."  His  own  share  in  the  pro- 
duct he  designs  is  to  be  modest  and  sub- 
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ordinate.  "  I  shall  subjoin,"  he  observes, 
* '  such  little  memorials  as  accident  has  enabled 
me  to  collect."  After  quoting,  apparently 
verbatim,  what  he  presently  defines  as  "  the 
declamation  of  Oldisworth,"  he  gives  various 
biographical  details  drawn,  he  explains, 
from  conversation  with  Gilbert  Walmsley, 
whom  he  proceeds  to  eulogize  in  terms  that 
prompt  the  famous  allusion  to  the  death 
•of  Garrick.  He  says  comparatively  little 
of  Smith's  literary  achievement,  although 
ho  contends  against  Addison  that  the 
'  Phaedra '  was  probably  as  well  received 
as  its  merits  deserved.  Of  the  author's 
*  Pindar '  he  declares  himself  entirely  igno- 
rant apart  from  Oldisworth' s  references  ; 
and  all  he  says  of  the  '  Longinus '  is  that 
^'  he  intended  to  accompany  it  with  some 
illustrations,  and  had  selected  his  instances 
of  the  false  Sublime  from  the  works  of  Black- 
rnore." 

When  editing  The  Spectator  for  "  Every- 
man's Library,"  Prof.  Gregory  Smith  seems 
to  have  failed  to  notice  the  two  distinct 
sections  in  Johnson's  chapter  on  Smith. 
Unhesitatingly  and  without  comment,  he 
assigns  to  the  later  and  the  distinguished 
•critic  the  opinions  expressed  by  his  com- 
paratively obscure  predecessor.  Annotating 
Steele's  assertion,  in  the  second  number  of 
The  Spectator,  that  Aristotle  and  Longinus 
were  familiar  to  his  Member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  he  says  :  "  At  the  time  of  this  paper, 
Edmund  Smith's  translation,  which  Johnson 
has  praised  highly,  was  in  MS." 

Again,  prompted  by  Addison' s  complaint, 
in  No.  18,  regarding  the  popular  enthusiasm 
for  the  opera  "  at  a  time  when  an  author 
lived  that  was  able  to  write  the  Phaedra 
and  Hippolitus,"  Mr.  Gregory  Smith  ob- 
serves in  an  appended  note  :  "  Addison' s 
friend  Edmund  Smith  produced  '  Phaedra 
and  Hippolitus '  in  1709,  '  a  consummate 
tragedy '  excelling  the  Greek  and  Latin 
*  Phaedra  '  and  '  the  French  one,'  says  John- 
son." Like  the  praise  accorded  to  the 
version  of  Longinus,  this  encomium  is  drawn 
from  the  section  of  Johnson's  memoir  which 
is  completed  by  the  unqualified  "  declama- 
tion of  Oldisworth."  The  play,  resting  on 
a  mythological  basis,  seemed  to  Johnson 
unlikely  to  appeal  to  the  ignorant  or  to  be 
appreciated  on  the  stage  by  the  learned. 
"  It  is  a  scholar's  play,"  he  concludes, 
"  such  as  may  please  the  reader  rather  than 
the  spectator  ;  the  work  of  a  vigorous  and 
elegant  mind,  accustomed  to  please  itself 
with  its  own  conceptions,  but  of  little 
acquaintance  with  the  course  of  life." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

PUNCH  :  THE  BEVERAGE. — When  this 
word  was  under  discussion  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
in  1905-6  MB.  ED  WARD  HERON-  ALLEN 
wrote  (10  S.  v.  72)  of  his  family  as  having 
"  prided  themselves  as  punch-makers  for 
many  generations,"  and  as  having  "  always 
understood  that  the  word  was  derived  from 
the  Persian  or  Urdu  word  pan/,  five."  Will 
MB.  HEBON-ALLEN  be  so  good  as  to  say 
to  what  date,  precisely  or  approximately, 
these  "  many  generations  "  go  back  ?  and 
also  what  evidence  he  has  that  his  ancestors 
always  so  understood  the  derivation  of 
"  punch"  ?  Were  any  of  these  ancestors  on 
service  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  what  years  ? 
As  we  are  collecting  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  word  "  punch,"  we  should  be  glad 
of  particulars  as  to  both  statements.  Does 
the  evidence  go  back  before  the  date  of 
Fryer,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first 
to  propound  the  derivation  in  question  ? 
(If  answered  privately,  kindly  address  "  Sir 
James  Murray,  Oxford.") 

J.    A.    H.    MUBBAY. 

LIZARDS  AND  Music. — The  archaeologist 
Welcker,  in  his  '  Alte  Denkmaler,'  vol.  i. 
1849,  p.  412,  quotes  the  opinion  of  "  An 
Englishman "  on  the  love  of  lizards  for 
music  in  a  book  entitled  '  On  the  Habits 
and  Customs  of  Animals,'  London,  1839, 
but  omits  to  give  his  name.  This  English- 
man, who  seems  to  have  been  a  naturalist, 
says,  according  to  Welcker,  that  lizards, 
common  in  Southern  Italy  and  Malta,  are 
fond  of  music  and  also  of  whistling.  ;  when 
he  was  returning  from  his  herborizing  excur- 
sions, he  often  amused  himself  by  whistling, 
in  order  to  see  the  lizards  creeping  out  of 
their  holes  and  listening  to  him.  He  adds 
that  this  experiment  was  also  made  in  Brazil. 

Who  was  this  author  ?  and  has  the  same 
observation  been  made  by  others  ?  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact,  for  serpents 
are  known  to  be  charmed  by  music,  and 
lizards  are  also  reptiles.  H.  GAIDOZ. 

22,  Rue  Servandoni,  Paris  (VP). 

GOETHE'S  CONVEBSATIONS. — A  new  edi- 
tion of  the  late  Baron  von  Biedermann's 
standard  collection  of  all  known  conversa- 
tions of  Goethe  is  now  being  prepared  with 
the  active  encouragement  of  the  leading 
Goethe  scholars.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
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in  order  that  this  final  edition  may  be  a_ 
complete  and  trustworthy  as  possible  ; 
hence  any  one  in  possession  of  additions 
or  corrections  to  the  first  edition  is  earnestly 
requested  to  send  them  to  the  general  editor, 
Freiherr  F.  W.  von  Biedermann,  33,  Albrecht- 
strasse,  Steglitz  bei  Berlin  ;  or  to  the  under- 
signed, who  is  editing  the  conversations 
recorded  in  English.  The  accounts  of  the 
following  Englishmen  and  Americans  have 
already  been  examined  and  prepared  for 
the  press  :  G.  Bancroft,  Alb.  Brisbane, 
G.  H.  Calvert,  J.  G.  Cogswell,  Geo.  Downes, 
H.  E.  Dwight,  Wm.  Emerson,  R.  P.  Gillies, 
A.  B.  Granville,  G.  H.  Lewes,  John  Murray, 
Sir  Ch.  Murray,  H.  C.  Robinson  (MSS.), 
W.  R,  Swifte  ('Wilhelm's  Wanderings'), 
Thackeray,  Geo.  Ticknor,  Jos.  Wolff  (exact 
date  undetermined)  ;  but  there  must  be 
many  others  still  unnoticed. 

LEONARD  L.  MACKALL. 
Kaiser  Wilhelmstrasse,  13,  Jena. 

SEMAPHORE  SIGNALLING.  —  At  what  speed 
was  it  possible  to  send  messages  from  London 
to  Portsmouth  by  the  old  method  of  sig- 
nalling ?  In  '  Highways  and  Byways  in 
Surrey,'  by  Eric  Parker,  1908,  I  read  on 
p.  86  of 

"  a  system  which  enabled  news  to  be  sent  from 
London  to  Portsmouth  in  a  few  seconds.  (It 
toolc  three-quarters  of  a  minute  to  signal  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  from  Greenwich  to  Portsmouth 
and  back  again  to  Greemcich)." 

Italics  mine.  Can  this  have  been  possible  ? 
If  so,  telegraphy  was  no  gain  to  the 
Admiralty.  W.  C.  J. 

BRITANNIA  AS  THE  NATIONAL  EMBLEM.  — 
At  what  date  had  the  figure  of  Britannia 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  national 
emblem  ?  D  _  H. 

"THE  WHITE  HART."  —  What  is  the  badge 
of  "  The  White  Hart,"  so  common  as  the 
sign  of  inns  and  hotels  ?  D  _  H. 

[A  white  hart  was  the  badge  of  Richard  II. 
See  the  numerous  communications  at  10  S  vii 
249,  337.] 

CHINESE  PROVERB  IN  BURTON'S  '  ANA- 
TOMY.'— In  his  introduction,  '  Democritus 
to  the  Reader'  (p.  40,  ed.  1651-2),  Burton 
writes  :  "  The  Chinezes  say,  that  we  Euro- 
peans have  one  eye,  they  themselves  two, 
all  the  world  else  is  blinde." 

The  same  saying  is  found  in  Bishop  Hall's 
'  Mundus  alter  et  idem,'  less  than  half  way 
through  the  ^opening  part,  '  Itineris  occasio  e't 
' 


"  Quis     inter     Chinensea     tantum     acuminis, 
solertiseque,   expectasset  ?   quia  tot  artes,  tamque 


multijugem  rerum  omnium  scientiam  ?  qui  dum 
nos  Musas  omnes  in  hoc  Occidental!  gurgustiolo 
inclusas  putamus,  rident,  nee  immerito,  quicquid 
uspiam  praeter  so  hominum  est  ajuntque  se  solos 
vere  oculatos,  Europasos  unioculos  esse  ;  reliquos, 
quotquot  sunt,  mortales,  ccecutire." — P.  15 
in  the  Utrecht  edition  of  1643.  The  margin  has 
"  Proverb.  Chinensium." 

Burton  was  most  likely  indebted  to  this, 
passage  of  "  Mercurius  Britannicus."  But 
can  any  one  point  to  a  place  in  Chinese 
literature  where  the  thought  occurs,  or  to 
any  account  of  China  or  book  of  travel 
where  the  saying  is  attributed  to  the  Chinese  ? 
I  once  consulted  the  late  Dr.  E.  J.  Eitel 
on  the  subject,  but  neither  he  nor  the  other 
Sinologists  to  whom  he  was  good  enough 
to  refer  the  question  were  able  to  indicate 
a  source.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE    WORTHIES. — The    fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  some  famous  men 
born  in  Gloucestershire.     Can  any  of  your 
readers  mention  others  ? 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London 

1396,  &c. 
Tideman  de  Winchcombe,   Bishop   of  Worcester 

1395-1401. 

John  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Worcester  1443-76. 
John  Chedworth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  1452—71. 
Henry  Dene,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1501-3. 
Thomas  Ruthall,  Bishop  of  Durham  1509-23. 
Edward  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford  1535-8. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  died  c.  1557. 

William  Tyndale,  translator  of  the  Bible,  d.  1535. 
Tobias  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York  1606-28. 
John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  b.  1580,  d.  1653. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Chief  Justice  1671-6. 
Sir  William  Penn,  Admiral,  b.  1621,  d.  1670. 
Edward  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  1691-1715. 
Sir   John   Powell,    Justice   of   the   King's   Bench 

1702-13. 
Sir   Robert   Atkyns,    county   historian,    b.    1647, 

d.  1711. 

Rev.  James  Bradley,  Astronomer  Royal  1742-62. 
Rev.  George  Whitefleld,  the  preacher,  b.  1714, 

d.  1770. 

John  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1783-1805. 
Robert  Raikes,  founder  of  Sunday  Schools, 

b.  1735,  d.  1811. 
Edward  Jenner,  discoverer  of  vaccination,  b.  17-19, 

d.  1823. 

Sir  George  Nayler,  Garter  King-of-Arms,  1822-31. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Roya\ 

Academy  1820-30. 
Robert  Southey,  1813-43. 
Rev.  John  Keble,  b.  1792,  d.  1865. 
John  Fraser,  Bishop  of  Manchester  1870-85. 
Herbert  Vaughan,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Wi  •• 

minster  1892-1903. 

Please  reply  direct.  A.  A.  HUNTER. 

College  Road,  Cheltenham. 

LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU'S  LET- 
TERS.— The  '  Letters  '  are  generally  stated 
to  have  been  first  published  in  three  volume^ 
in  1763,  and  an  additional  volume  issued  in 
1767  is  said  to  be  spurious,  and  is  attributed 
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to  John  Cleland.  Lowndes  says  he  also 
issued  a  pirated  edition  of  the  original 
letters.  I  find  there  is  a  second  edition 
with  imprint  1763,  T.  A.  Becket  and  P.  de 
Hondt,  the  Strand,  uniform  with  the  volume 
of  '  Additional  Letters.'  There  is  also  an 
edition  in  one  volume  with  imprint  1764, 
A.  Homer  in  the  Strand,  and  P.  Milton  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Is  the  latter  the 
pirated  edition  referred  to  by  Lowndes  or 
the  so-called  second  edition  ?  What  are 
the  correct  date  and  imprint  of  the  real 
first  edition  ?  J.  W.  M. 

ISLINGTON  PARISH  REGISTERS. — I  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  there  are  any  parish 
registers  for  Islington  dating  back  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  if  not, 
what  genealogical  records  exist  relating  to 
this  locality.  P.  M. 

[Mr.  A.  M.  Burke's  recently  published  '  Key 
to  the  Ancient  Parish  Registers  of  England  and 
Wales  '  (Sackville  Press)  would  answer  your  first 
question,  as  it  gives  the  date  of  the  earliest  entry 
in  every  parish  register,  and  also  state*  what 
registers  have  been  printed.] 

POEMS      ATTRIBUTED      TO      DRYDEN. The 

Aldine  edition  of  Dryden,  edited  by  Richard 
Hooper,  prints  two  poems  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  most  collections  of  the  poet's 
works.  The  title  of  one  is  '  On  the  Marriage 
of  Mrs.  Anastasia  Stafford  '  ;  of  the  other, 
'  To  Matilda.'  What  is  the  history  of  these 
poems  ?  and  what  is  the  authority  for  ascrib- 
ing them  to  Dryden  ?  S. 

JEWS  AND  JEWESSES  IN  FICTION. — I 
should  be  grateful  for  the  names  of  Jews 
and  Jewesses  mentioned  in  plays,  poetry, 
and  novels,  and  the  titles  of  the  books  in 
which  these  characters  appeared  ;  also  for 
the  titles  of  any  books  or  novels  which  have 
specially  dealt  with  Jewish  life,  manners, 
and  customs.  Please  reply  direct. 

(Hon.  Mrs.)  S.  STEWART. 

10,  Egerton  Gardens,  S.W. 

GAINSBOROUGH'S  DESCENDANTS. — Can  any 
one  tell  me  if  any  descendant  of  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  the  great  painter,  is  still 
living  ?  I  am  informed  that  the  last  direct 
descendant  died  about  1874.  J.  G. 

DODSLEY  THE  PUBLISHER. — Having  al- 
ready acquired  a  certain  amount  of  new 
matter  bearing  on  the  life  of  Robert  Dodsley, 
poet,  dramatist,  and  publisher,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  directed  to  any  source  of  addi- 
tional information,  outside  well-known  works 
of  reference.  A.  STAPLETON. 

39,  Burford  Road,"  Nottingham. 


HEATHFIELD,  SUSSEX. — Any  information 
about,  and  references  to,  this  parish,  its 
history  and  topography,  its  inhabitants 
and  its  industries  (especially  that  of  iron- 
smelting  and  forging),  some  notes  on  which 
are  being  prepared  for  publication,  will  be 
welcome.  Please  reply  direct. 

PERCEVAL  LUCAS. 

188,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  ON  VIRGINIA. — Where 
may  any  biographical  matter  be  obtained 
concerning  William  Bullock,  gentleman, 
who  in  1649  wrote  '  Virginia  Impartially 
Examined  '  ?  HAROLD  ARMITAGE. 

Fieldhead,  Eastholm  Green,  Letchworth,  Heri». 

"  THAT  's  ANOTHER  PAIR  OF  SHOES." — 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  origin  of  this 
expression.  HENRY  SAMUEL  BRANDRETH. 

THISTLE   AND   SAINT. — Can  any   one   tell 
me  of  what  saint  the  thistle  is  an  emblem  ? 
ST.  B.   S.  SLADEN. 

CANOPIED  PEWS. — I  wish  to  learn  the 
names  of  any  churches  that  have  canopied 
pews  besides  Stokesay  and  St.  Margaret 
Pattens,  E.C.  (Rev.)  ST.  B.  S.  SLADEN. 

63,  Ridmount  Gardens,  Chenies  Street,  W.C. 

SCRAP  HAGER  ALKALI. — I  find  in  a  writer 
of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Solinus 
and  Scrap  Hager  Alkali  quoted  as  authorities 
on  the  medicinal  properties  of  pearls.  Who 
was  the  second  of  these  writers  ? 

EMERITUS. 

CASTLE  FOULIS. — Can  any  Scotsman  tell 
me  from  what  legend  or  historical  circum- 
stance is  derived  the  curious  and  baffling 
slogan  or  rallying  word  of  the  Clan  Roich, 
or  Munro  family,  viz.,  "  Caisteal  Foulis  'n 
a  theine"  ("Castle  Foulis  ablaze")?  Or 
does  it  refer  to  nothing  more  romantic  than 
illuminations,  or  perhaps  signalling  ?  The 
chief  of  the  clan  has  been  designated  Munro 
of  Foulis  since  the  twelfth  century. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

HERALDIC. — In  a  miniature  case,  be- 
spangled with  golden  quatrefoils  on  a  light 
blue  enamelled  ground  is  the  portrait  of  a 
personage  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
judge  by  the  costume.  The  inside  of  the 
lid  contains  a  shield  bearing  arms  which  I 
interpret  as  follows  :  Or,  on  a  bend  sable 
three  falcons  displayed,  of  the  last.  The 
crest  on  a  helm  might  also  be  a  falcon  dis- 
played. It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
the  portrait  is  that  of  a  Mortimer.  Can  it 
be  that  the  arms  appertain  to  John  Mortimer, 
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the  agricultural  writer,  who  published  a 
treatise  (highly  esteemed  at  the  period)  on 
the  art  of  husbandry,  and  died  in  1736  ? 
If  not  to  him,  to  whom  ? 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

STUART,  EARL  OF  TRAQTJAIR. — Is  it  known 
who  was  the  wife  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Tra- 
quair  ?  He  was  the  son  of  John  Stuart 
of  Traquair  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Stewart,  or  Stuart,  Master  of  Ochil- 
tree.  Where  can  I  find  the  Ochiltree  pedi- 
gree ?  A.  T.  M. 

RUTLAND  :  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  of  the 
origin  of  the  family  name  of  Rutland  7 
The  particular  family  in  which  I  am  in- 
terested were,  according  to  Guillim's  '  Dis- 
play of  Heraldry,'  1679,  of  Saffron  Walden 
in  Essex.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
name  should  be  Ruthland,  and  that  there 
is  a  part  of  Essex  called  the  Ruth,  and  that 
the  ancient  holders  of  it  were  called  Ruth- 
landers,  since  altered  to  Rutland.  I  have 
searched  in  Morant's  '  Essex,'  but  can  find 
no  trace  of  this  origin. 

HARRIOT  Euz.  TABOR. 

OTWAY  BALE  left  Westminster  School  at 
Midsummer,  1803.  I  should  be  glad  to 
obtain  any  information  concerning  his 
parentage  and  career.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

HENRY  ELLISON.  (See  10  S.  x.  8,  95, 
137.) — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
me  the  dates  of  the  respective  deaths  of  the 
three  brothers  Richard,  John,  and  Henry 
Ellison  ?  G.  F.  R,  B. 

DRAYTON  ON  VALENTINE'S  DAY. — In 
which  of  Michael  Drayton's  works  is  mention 
made  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  ? 

GEO.  DRAYTON. 

TASSO'S    '  AMINTA.' — Where   can   a   copy 
of    Tasso's    pastoral    drama    '  Aminta '    be 
procured  in  translated  form — prose  or  vers 
— and  by  whom  is  it  published  ? 

GEO.  DRAYTON. 

DIALOGUES   OF  LUISA  SIGEA. — Who  was 
the  author  of  this  book,   and  what  is  th 
nature   of   the   dialogues  ?     To   judge   from 
the  effect  of  a  haphazard  reading  of  a  fev 
pages  on  one  of  the  characters  in  a  recen 
novel,    '  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Villiers,'   by  Huber 
Wales,  the  dialogues  must  be  of  a  powerfu 
nature,  the  reader,  after  first  turning  crimson 
and  then  deathly  white,  sinking  quietly  t 
the  ground  unconscious.          JOHN  HEBB. 


lleplws. 


THE    LIQUID    N    IN    ENGLISH. 
(10  S.  xi.  105.) 

IN  tracing  the  history  of  the   gn  sound 

we  find  that  the  E.  ni  is  a  reversion  to  the 

at.    ni,    which   is   represented    in    Spanish 

jy  n,  in  Portuguese  by  nh,  and  in  Italian 

tnd     French     by    gn  ;     for   example,    Lat. 

enior,  Span,  senor,  Port,  senhor,  It.  signore, 

Fr.  seigneur  ;   Lat.  Hispania,  Span.  Espana, 

'r.  Espagne  ;   Lat.  Britannia,  Fr.  Brefagne  ; 

&t.  campania,  It.  campagna,  Fr.  campagnc. 
["his  fact  is  important  in  its  relation  to 

iatin  pronunciation,  as  it  shows  that  such 
a  word  as  senior  should  be  pronounced 
seni-or,  and  not  sen-yor. 

The  English  pronunciation,  however, 
differs  from  that  of  the  Romance  languages 
.n  having  no  nasal  sound.  Whether  the 
Latin  language  possessed  this  sound  is 
difficult  to  say ;  probably  it  did.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  force  of  the  word 
'  equivalent ' '  when  PROF.  SKE AT  says  : 
"  The  chief  examples  of  E.  ni  from  (or 
equivalent  to)  F.  gn  are  "  minion,  com- 
panion," &c.  Minion  and  companion  may 
be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  mignon  and 

ompagnon,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
equivalent  in  sound. 

To  the  three  words  instanced  by  PROF. 
SKE  AT  as  possessing  "  the  liquid  n  "  may, 
I  think,  be  added  signor  or  signior,  which 
Shakespeare  has  anglicized  in  giving  it  the 
English  plural.  I  remember  also  to  have 
seen  seigneurial  used  in  English  books,  as 
well  as  cognoscenti.  If  champignon  is  ad- 
missible, a  claim  may  be  put  in  for  peignoir, 
a  lady's  dressing-gown.  Old-fashioned 
people  still  sometimes  write  poignard  for 
poniard.  There  may  also  be  added  canyon, 
from  the  Span,  canon,  a  deep  cleavage  in  the 
hills.  This  word  has  become  naturalized  in 
American  literature. 

A  word  omitted  by  PROF.  STCEAT — it  is 
possibly  unknown  in  the  cloistered  refec- 
tories of  Cambridge — is  champagne.  Unless 
my  memory  deceives  me,  this  word  two 
hundred  years  ago  was  spelt  champain, 
just  as  we  have  Spain  from  Espagne,  and 
Britain  from  Brctagne  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  we  should  have  reverted  in  more  modern 
days  to  the  French  spelling.  A  cynic  might 
refer  this  change  to  the  common  notion  that 
things  with  a  tinge  of  naughtiness  about 
them  seem  less  repulsive  when  arrayed  in 
foreign  garb  than  when  clad  in  honest  home- 
spun, j  .  j 
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PROF.  SKEAT  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  while  in  such  words 
as  sign,  benign,  malign,  the  g  sound  is  dropped, 
and  the  i  is  lengthened  into  ai,  in  derivatives 
the  i  is  shortened  and  the  g  regains  its 
power ;  e.g.,  sign,  signal,  signet,  signify  ; 
benign,  benignant  ;  malign,  malignant. 

Though  disposed  to  go  only  a  very  short 
distance  with  the  Spelling  Reform  party, 
I  would  concur  in  changing  the  spelling  of 
mignonette  to  minionet.  In  French  the 
flower  is  not  known  by  that  name,  but  is 
called  reseda,  and  there  seems  no  object 
in  giving  a  quasi-French  spelling  to  an  Eng- 
lish word.  W.  F.  PRIDEATJX. 

PROF.  SKEAT'S  interesting  article  suggests 
a  few  remarks. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  ny  for  the 
liquid  gn  in  English,   this  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  Provensal  and  Aragonese 
usage.       In  Catalan  ny  has  always  been  the 
symbol   for  this  sound.     Catalan  surnames 
like  Capmany  and  Fortuny,  and  place-names 
like  Arenys,  have  puzzled  our  pronouncing 
dictionaries,    which    treat    them    as    three 
syllables,    whereas    they    should    reckon    as 
two. 

2.  "  This  liquid  n  is  common  in  Middle 
Scotch."     PROF.   SKEAT  might  have  added 
that   another   Scotch   symbol   for   it   is   nz. 
The    name    MacKenzie,    for    instance,    was 
meant  to  be  pronounced  Mac  Kenyie.     The 
Gaelic  spelling  is  Mac  Coinnich,  pronounced 
Mac   Konyie.     I   have   never   been   able   to 
find     out     why   the-     Kon-    of     the    Gaelic 
original  has    become    Ken-    in    the  English 
name.     Perhaps  there  is  some  difference  of 
dialect. 

3.  The  change  of  final  gn  to  ng  occurs  in 
many  languages.     It  is  universal  in  Munster 
Gaelic  ;    thus  the  surname  Flynn  becomes 
Flyng,  popularly  pronounced  with  a  long  y, 
like  our  word  "  fly."       A  good  example  is 
the     Cockney     "  Boolong "     for     Boulogne. 
Similarly,  the  German  residents  in  Courland 
turn  Lettish  family  names  like  Kalniri  and 
Smildsin  into  Kalning  and  Smilting. 

JAS.  PL  ATT,  Jun. 

If  the  key-words  are  meant  to  be  taken 
from  modern  English,  it  must  be  objected 
that  the  gn  in  poignant  is  not  pronounced 
like  the  gn  in  mignonette  and  champignon. 
In  poignant  the  gn  has  the  same  value  as  in 
such  a  word  as  signing,  i.e.,  it  is  no  more 
than  a  simple  n.  A  better  example,  if  a 
third  one  is  wanted,  would  be  the  gn  in 
cognac,  L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


EASTRY,  KENT  (10  S.  xi.  87). — In  my 
'  Place-Names  of  Cambridgeshire,'  p.  53, 
to  which  MR.  DUIGNAST  refers,  I  say  that  the 
forms  of  Eastry  (Kent)  are  given  in  Sweet's 
'  Oldest  English  Texts,'  p.  611  ;  and  these 
are  duly  cited  in  the  query. 

The  forms  cause  much  difficulty,  but  have 
been  admirably  explained  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Chadwick,  in  his  '  Studies  in  Old  English,' 
p.  147,  in  the  Cambridge  Philological  Transac- 
tions, vol.  iv.  part  2.  He  shows  that  the 
equivalent  of  the  Gothic  gam,  mod.  G. 
gau,  "  a  district,"  is  only  found  in  the 
Oldest  English,  and  in  four  place-names,  viz., 
Eastry,  Ely,  Lympne  (Kent),  and  Surrey  ; 
and  even  in  these  the  later  forms  of  Ely 
and  Surrey  altered  the  suffix  to  -ey  or  -y, 
with  the  sense  of  "  island." 

The  proper  forms  are  Eastre-ge,  Eostere- 
ge,  where  Eastre,  Eostere,  are  the  feminine 
genitives  (in  -e)  of  Easter,  Eastor,  the  god- 
dess whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  neuter 
sb.  Eastor,  the  festival  of  Easter.  Ge 
answers  to  a  later  form  gea,  equivalent  to 
the  G.  gau  ;  hence  Eastre-ge  is  "  the  district 
consecrated  to  the  goddess  Eastor."  The 
curious  form  found  in  "in  regione  Eastr- 
gena  "  is  explained  as  a  genitive  plural. 

The  older  form  of  Ely  was  el-ge,  answering 
to  Beda's  "  regio  anguillarum  "  ;  the  later 
form  Elig  (both  vowels  long)  was  due  to 
the  substitution  of  Ig  for  ge,  and  means 
"  eel-island." 

As  for  Surrey,  so  long  the  despair  of  ety- 
mologists, it  occurs  as  Suthri-gea  in  the 
'A.-S.  Chronicle,'  an.  836,  and  simply  means 
"  southern  district."  And  here  we  find  the 
very  form  gea  that  we  should  expect.  Of 
course  this  obsolescent  word  was  confused 
with  lg,  M.E.  ey,  y,  "  island,"  as  in  the  case 
of  Ely  ;  so  that  Robert  of  Gloucester  has 
Sothereye,  Sotherey,  Sotherige,  Southerey, 
as  old  spellings  of  Surrey. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

I  feel  little  doubt  that  this  place  derived 
its  name  from  its  geographical  position, 
notwithstanding  the  local  belief  that  it  was 
named  after  the  goddess  Eastre.  If  its 
early  history  were  accurately  known,  I 
believe  it  would  be  found  that  it  was  one 
of  the  first  Saxon,  or  more  probably  Jutish, 
settlements  in  England.  After  Christianity 
was  introduced,  the  church  was  made  de- 
pendent upon  Canterbury,  and  it  was  its 
geographical  position  in  relation  to  the 
capital  of  the  Cantwaras  that  most  likely 
gave  it  its  name.  I  would  venture  to  invite 
MR.  DTTTGNAN'S  attention  to  a  paper  that 
was  published  some  years  ago  in  The  Home 
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Counties  Magazine,  dealing  with  Suthrige 
or  Surrey.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  reference, 
as  I  am  abroad,  but  it  deals  in  a  new  and 
interesting  way  with  the  place-termination 
-rige,  and  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
analogous  name  Eastry.  W.  F.  PRIDE ATJX. 
Grand  Hotel,  Locarno. 

In  an  article  on  the  derivation  of  Surrey 
in  The  Home  Counties  Magazine  for  July, 
1901  (vol.  iii.  pp.  198-205),'  Mr.  T.  le  Mar- 
chant  Douse,  following  Prof.  Kluge,  pointed 
out  similarities  in  the  early  forms  of  Eastry 
and  Surrey,  and  inferred  that  they  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  tribal  name,  being  the 
East  and  South  Riges  respectively.  He 
further  identified  the  Riges  with  the  Rugi 
of  Germany,  A.  MORLEY  DA  VIES. 

Winchmore  Hill,  Amersham. 

Lambarde  in  his  '  Perambulation  of  Kent,' 
written  in  1576,  says  : — 

"  Eastrie  is  the  name  of  a  Towne  and  hundredth 
within  the  Lath  of  St.  Augustine,  and  hath  the 
addition  of  East  for  difference  sake,  from  Westrie 
(commonly  called  Bye),  neere  to  Winchelsey  in 
Sussex." 

R.  VAUGHAN  GOWEB. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  DEFINITION  OP  A 
GENTLEMAN  (10  S.  xi.  109). — This  definition 
of  a  gentieman  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
county  mentioned,  but  is  merely  an  extract 
from  a  littla  volume  entitled  '  The  Gentile 
Sinner,  or  England's  Brave  Gentleman : 
Characterized  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  Both 
as  he  is,  and  as  he  should  be,'  first  published 
at  Oxford,  in  1660,  according  to  Anthony 
a  Wood.  The  second  edition,  a  copy  of 
which  lies  before  me,  is  dated  1661.  The 
author  was  Clement  Ellis,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  who  was  born  at  Penrith, 
Cumberland,  and  was  in  1694  Rector  of 
Kirkby  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  he  en- 
joyed "  great  repute  for  his  Religion  and 
Learning  "  ('  Atheme  Oxonienses,'  2nd  ed., 
1721,  pp.  969-70).  Wood  gives  the  title 
of  the  book  as  '  The  Genteel  Sinner,'  and 
adds  :  "  Afterwards  came  out  several  edi- 
tions of  it  with  corrections  and  additions," 
so  it  must  have  obtained  considerable 
popularity. 

As  the  passage  in  the  query  has  been 
modernized  in  spelling,  and  contain?  not 
a  few  differences  from  the  original  text,  an 
exact  copy  of  what  appears  on  pp.  178-9 
of  the  second  edition  will  no  doubt  be  of 
interest : — 

"  The  true  gentleman  ia  one  that  ia  Gods 
Bervant,  the  worlds  master,  and  his  own  man. 
Hia  vertue  is  his  business,  his  study  his  recreation, 
contentednesse  his  rest,  and  happinesse  his 


reward.  God  is  his  father,  the  Church  is  his 
mother,  the  Saints  his  brethren,  all  that  need 
him  his  friends,  and  Heaven  his  inheritance. 
Religion  is  his  mistresse,  loyalty  and  justice  her 
ladies  of  honour ;  devotion  is  his  chaplain, 
chastity  his  chamberlain,  sobriety  his  butler, 
temperance  his  cook,  hospitality  his  housekeeper, 
Providence  his  steward,  charity  his  treasurer : 
Piety  is  mistresse  of  the  house,  and  discretion 
the  porter,  to  let  in  and  out  as  ia  most  fit.  Thus 
is  his  whole  family  made  up  of  vertues,  and  he 
the  true  master  of  his  family.  He  ia  necessitated 
to  take  the  world  in  his  way  to  Heaven,  but  he 
walks  through  it  as  fast  as  he  can  ;  and  all  his 
businesse  by  the  way  is  to  make  himself  and  others 
happy.  Take  him  all  in  two  words,  he  is  a  man 
and  a  Christian." 

JOHN  T.  CUBBY. 

BILLY  BUTLER  THE  HUNTING  PARSON 
(10  S.  x.  310,  395,  453  ;  xi.  15).— The  Butler 
arms,  w-hich  I  copied  from  Hutchins's 
4  Dorset,'  iv.  333,  are  incorrectly  blazoned 
by  that  historian.  On  p.  182  he  apparently 
gives  them  correctly,  as  Or,  on  a  chief 
indented  azure,  three  covered  cups  of  the 
first.  V.  L.  OLIVER. 

MILL  AT  GOSPOBT,  HANTS  (10  S.  x.  68, 
118).— I  thank  W.  C.  J.  for  his  reply.  From 
information  lately  received  T  find  that  the 
locality  of  the  mill  was  rightly  stated  by 
me.  However,  I  regret  having  made  a  slip 
with  respect  to  the  Civil  War  incident. 
The  mill  mentioned  by  W.  C.  J.,  and  graphic- 
ally described  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  in  '  By 
Celia's  Arbour,'  was  the  "  Old  King's  Mill," 
Portsmouth,  which  was  burnt  down  in 
1868,  and  was  also  the  mill  connected  with 
the  above  incident.  The  sito  is  occupied 
by  the  present  Gun  Wharf.  F.  K.  1'. 

"  BROKENSELDE  "  (10  S.  xi.  10,  58,  110). 
— It  is  now  clear  that  selde  does  not,  in  this 
particular  case,  mean  "  shield,"  but  repre- 
sents the  A.-S.  seld  or  selde  (it  scarcely 
matters  which),  a  building,  abode,  shop, 
shed,  or  whatever  else  of  the  kind  seems 
most  suitable. 

The  A.-S.  seld,  an  abode,  selde,  a  porch, 
are  closely  related,  and  appear  to  be  inter- 
changeable, at  a  later  date.  Two  references 
for  the  M.E.  seld  are  given  in  Stratmann. 
As  to  the  etymology,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
seld  is  a  mere  variant  of  setl,  a  settle,  abode, 
residence,  dwelling,  stall  (for  beasts),  se-e 
(for  a  bishop).  Sievers  has  shown  that 
the  suffix  -Id  is  merely  a  later  form  of  -dl 
or  -tl ;  the  stock  examples  are  neeld,  a  mere 
variant  of  needle ;  and  spdld,  spittle,  for 
spdtl.  The  root-verb  is  sittan,  to  sit. 

We  must  not  take  Mr.  Riley's  etymologies 
seriously,  as  not  much  was  known  about 
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phonetics  in  1860.     It  is,  of  course,  wholly 
impossible  to  connect  seld  (if  a  true  form) 
with    shield    or    shealing ;     and    the    words 
shield  and  shealing  are  from  different  roots. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

SNEEZING  SUPERSTITION  :  EARBTTRN  (10  S. 
xi.    7,    117). — An   Abyssinian   says   to   you 
when  you  sneeze,  "  Egzia-beher  yamasgan," 
which  is  equivalent  to  "  God  bless  you  !  " 
W.  F.  PRIPEAUX. 

When  I  was  at  Thorvaldsen's  Museum 
at  Copenhagen  in  the  summer  of  1904, 
an  official — who  did  not  speak  English — 
went  the  round  of  the  Salons  with  me. 
Happening  to  be  troubled  by  a  cold  in  my 
head,  I  sneezed  several  times.  Upon  each 
occasion,  looking  me  the  while  gravely  in 
the  face,  he  raised  his  hat,  and  made  a  stately 
obeisance.  HARRY  HEMS. 

At    the    second    reference    "  the    earburn 
superstition "    is    mentioned,    as    to    which 
I  have  noted  an  early  reference.     In  '  The 
Laud  Troy  Book,'  of  c.  1400, 11.  6451#  run  :— 
A  Ector,  thin  ere  aujt  to  glowe, 
For  thow  hast  now  fou^ten  y-nowe  ; 
Wold  god,  Ector,  hit  were  the  sayd 
How  thci  haue  thi  deth  purvayd  ! 

H.  P.  L. 

GARLIC  :  ONIONS  FOR  PURIFYING  WATER 
(10  S.  xi.  28).— In  Lyte's  'Herbal'  the 
enumeration  of  the  virtues  of  garlic  runs 
to  sixteen  paragraphs.  He  says,  among 
other  things  : — 

"  It  is  good  against  all  venome  and  poyson, 
taken  in  meates  or  boyled  in  wine  and  dronken, 
for  of  his  owne  nature  it  withstandeth  al  poyson  : 
in  so  much  that  it  driveth  away  all  venemous 
beastes,  from  the  place  where  it  is.  Therefore 
Galen  prince  of  Physitians,  called  it  poore  mens 
Treacle ....  It  is  also  good  to  keepe  such  from 
danger  of  sicknesse,  as  are  forced  to  drinke  of 
divers  sortes  of  corrupt  waters." 

Neither  Lyte  nor  Gerard  says  anything 
to  the  latter  effect  of  onions,  but  their  quali- 
ties in  general  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  garlic.  The  date  of  Lyte's  '  Herbal '  is 
1578.  C.  C.  B. 

In  '  A  Treatise  of  all  Sorts  of  Foods,'  by 
M.  L.  Lemery,  Physician  to  the  King,  trans- 
lated by  D.  Hay',  M.D.,  3rd  ed.,  London, 
1745,  at  p.  145  I^find  : — 

"  The  ancient  Egyptians  esteem'd  them  [i.e.  \ 
garlick]  very  much,  and  by  the  Help  of  them 
pretended  to  keep  off  Diseases  :  They  also  look'd 
upon  the  Garlick  as  a  strong  Antidote,  which 
they  us'd  as  we  do  Treacles,  or  other  Remedies 
of  the  like  Nature.  Garlick  is  a  great  Help  to 
Sea-faring  Men  ;  for  it  removes  the  Corruptions 
bred  by  the  salt  and  stinking  Water  us'd  by  them 


as  also  by  the  bad  Victuals  they  are  oblig'd  to 
eat  at  that  time,  for  want  of  better :  They  also 
prevent  Reachings,  and  Vomiting,  which  are 
very  often  occasion'd  by  the  saltish  Air  of  the 
Sea,  which  they  breathe  in ;  and  therefore 
Seamen  usually  eat  Garlick  every  Morning  with 
their  Bread." 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

One  of  the  common  names  for  the  common 
plant  the  hedge  garlic  ("  Jack-by-the-hedge," 
"  sauce  alone,"  &c.)  is  treacle  mustard.  It 
will  be  found  under  this  heading  in  Cul- 
peper's  '  Herbal.'  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

The  garlic  is  widely  known  as  "  poor- 
man's-treacle  "  and  "  churl's-treacle,"  and 
is  regarded  as  being  a  treacle  or  antidote 
for  the  bite  of  any  venomous  reptile. 

The  onion  possesses  a  very  sensitive 
organism  and  readily  absorbs  all  morbid 
matter  that  comes  in  its  way.  It  may  thus 
be  of  service  in  purifying  foul  water. 

W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

WlLBRAHAM  AND  T  ABRAHAM  AS  PROPER 

NAMES  (10  S.  x.  430,  477). — An  example  can 
be  quoted  of  the  latter  as  a  personal  name 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago,  in  a  village  close  to  Cam- 
bridge—either Barton,  I  think,  or  Hasling- 
field — there  was  a  public-house  whose  host 
bore  the  "  uncommon  name,"*  as  Sir  W.  S. 
Gilbert  would  have  called  it,  of  Abraham 
Tabraham.  Perhaps  the  name  may  still 
be  found  in  that  district. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  name  Tabrum  occurs  at  Navestock 
in  Essex  as  that  of  a  family  resident  at 
Boys  Hall  in  that  parish,  and  is,  I  suppose, 
contracted  from  Tabraham. 

Babraham,  near  Linton  in  Cambridge- 
shire, is  similarly  contracted  into  Babram, 
and  Jonas  Webb,  a  noted  sheepbreeder 
in  that  parish,  who  died  in  1862,  is  the  only 
local  celebrity  who  has  a  public  statue  in 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Tabram  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
Tabraham,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
name  of  the  patriarch.  Rather  more  likely, 
I  would  suggest,  is  it  to  be  "  the  home  of 
David  "  or  of  some  one  with  a  name  similar 
thereto  in  sound. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

*  MacCatacomb  de  Salmon-Eye 
Was  her  uncommon  name. 
'  Bab  Ballads,'  '  The  Cunning  Woman. 
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BBITTEN  (10  S.  xi.  29). — Possibly  this 
name  refers  to  Sheen's  Burial-Ground, 
Church  Lane,  Whitechapel.  In  the  County 
Council  '  Return  of  the  Burial-Grounds  in 
the  City  of  London  '  (1895)  is  the  following 
report  concerning  this  ground  : — 

"  A  private  ground,  immensely  used  and  dis- 
gustingly crowded.  It  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  used  by  the  congregation  of  the  Baptists 
in  Little  Alie-street,  and  was  then  called  '  Mr. 
Brittain's  burial-ground.'  If  so,  it  existed  in 
1763.  After  being  closed  for  burials  it  was  used 
as  a  cooperage,  and  now  it  is  Messrs.  Fairclough's 
yard,  and  full  of  carts  and  sheds,  &c.  A  new 
stable  was  built  in  1894,  but  the  London  County 
Council  declined  to  prevent  its  erection.  The 
size  of  the  ground  is  about  £  acre,  and  the  deserted 
chapel  with  adjoining  plots  of  land  are  now  for 
sale,  but  no  further  buildings  should  be  allowed 
here." 

Walker  ('  Gatherings  from  Graveyards,' 
1839)  describes  it  as  "a  private  burying- 
place,"  and  adds  : — 

"  The  proprietor  of  this  ground  is  an 
undertaker.  He  has  planted  it  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  are  sufficiently  attractive,  but  the 
ground  is  saturated  with  human  putrescence." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

DIABOLO  :  ITS  ORIGIN  (10  S.  ix.  47). — The 
T6>/6  dakugei  Zasshi,  Tokio,  June,  1908, 
p.  264  has  this  note  : — 

"  '  Diabolo,'  starting  as  a  fashion  in  England 
and  France  one  or  two  years  ago,  has  now  become 
very  widely  current  in  this  country.  Not  a  few 
persons  fancy  it  is  an  entire  novelty  ;  but,  in 
fact,  China  and  Korea  had  the  sport  from  much 
earlier  days,  it  having  been  before  this  practised 
in  Europe  and  America  too.  In  Japan  it  was 
already  known  and  in  great  vogue  in  the  period 
of  Koan  (A.D.  1278-87). ..  .Its  vernacular  name 
is  '  Ryiigo,'  to  which  the  people  apply  the  Chinese 
ideographs  '  Lin '  and  '  Ku,'  jointly  meaning 
'  rolling  spool.'  Thus  '  diabolo  '  must  never  be 
accepted  as  an  article  of  modern  invention." 

In  his  '  Kottoshu,'  written  about  1800, 
Iwase  Samuru,  the  Japanese  novelist  and 
antiquary,  cites  numerous  old  native  authors 
whose  writings  bear  witness  to  the  existence 
of  this  game  contemporary  with  themselves. 
KUMAGTJSTJ  MTNAKATA. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

;js  EGYPT  AS  A  PLACE-NAME  (10  S.  x.  447  ; 
xi.  93). — It  may  be  helpful  to  explain  that 
"  the  locality  called  Egypt "  in  Southern 
Edinburgh,  mentioned  by  MB.  C.  G.  CONDELL, 
takes  its  name  from  Egypt,  a  farm  which 
extended  from  the  Jordan  Burn  at  Morning- 
side  to  the  Blackford  Hill.  As  a  child  I 
lived  in  Morningside,  and  Egypt  supplied 
vis  with  milk,  the  farm-house  being  occasion- 
ally visited  for  a  banquet  of  curds  and 
whey,  with  a  subsequent  surreptitious 


climb  up  the  hill,  which  at  that  time  was 
jealously  preserved. 

Between  the  Jordan  Burn,  which  co- 
incided with  the  Parliamentary  boundary, 
and  Church  Lane  (formerly  Canaan  Road), 
in  a  nearly  square  area  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  extent,  there  were  to  be  found  a 
number  of  Scriptural  names,  most  of  them 
in  or  near  Jordan  Lane  and  Canaan  Lane. 
I  recollect  Canaan  Cottage,  Grove,  Lodge, 
and  Park ;  Eden  Grove  and  Hermitage ; 
Goshen  and  Goshen  Bank  ;  Hebron  Bank, 
Jordan  Bank,  Salem  House,  and  Zion  Mount. 
Perhaps  some  Edinburgh  resident  may  be 
able  to  give  useful  information  as  to  the 
occasion  and  date  of  this  eruption  of 
Biblical  names  ;  unusual,  I  think,  in  the 
region  of  Edinburgh,  though  there  is  a 
Joppa  on  the  shore  of  the  Forth  some  seven 
miles  distant  from  Morningside.  From  their 
appearance,  as  I  recollect  it,  the  houses 
mentioned  must  have  been  among  the 
earliest  dwellings  (cottages  excepted)  in 
Morningside,  and  built  from  70  to  100  years 
ago.  E.  RIMBAULT  DIBDIN. 

Morningside,  Sudworth  Road,  New  Brighton. 

It  may  interest  your  many  readers  to 
know  that  there  is  a  place  called  Little 
Egypt  near  Nailsworth,  Gloucestershire. 
I  imagine  our  being  a  Bible-reading  nation 
accounts  for  the  occurrence  of  this  name. 
EDMUND  ESSEX  TERBETT. 

In  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  there 
is  a  town  named  Egypt.  Not  far  from 
this  town  are  Emmaus,  Nazareth,  and 
Bethlehem.  Flowing  through  the  region  is 
a  river  known  as  the  Jordan  (called  "  creek  " 
in  that  community).  All  this  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  settled  by  Moravians  and 
Palatinate  refugees,  whose  descendants 
became  known  as  "  Pennsylvania  Dutch." 
JOHN  L.  STEWART. 

Library,  Lehigh  University, 

South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

THE  MANORS  OF  NEYTE,  EYBUBY,  AND 
HYDE  (10  S.  x.  321,  461  ;  xi.  22).— MR. 
W.  L.  RUTTON  inclines  to  the  view  that  the 
Grosvenor  Square  area  was  part  of  the 
manor  of  Hyde,  not  of  that  of  Eybury. 
I  submit  two  considerations  that  seem  to 
tell  against  this  view. 

1.  In  1536  there  was  an  exchange  of 
lands  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster.  One  piece  of  land  is 

described  as  "  a  close  called  Brickclose 

between  the  great  close  belonging  to  Eybery 
on  the  west  and  north  and  Condet  Mede 
on  the  east  "  ('  State  Papers,  Hen.  VIII.,' 
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vol,  xi.  (2),  p.  84).  Condet  Mede  being  th 
site  of  the  present  Bond  Street  and  Condui 
Street,  the  close  belonging  to  Eybery  mus 
have  covered  some  part  of  the  Grosveno 
Square  region. 

2.  In  1439  the  Abbot  of  Westminste 
granted  to  the  City  of  London  certain  spring 
in  Paddington,  with  the  right  to  lay  pipe 
to  carry  the  water  to  London,  but  specially 
excepting  the  lands  of  the  manor  of  Hyd 
from  those  through  which  the  pipes  coulc 
be  carried,  the  Abbot  being  in  some  anxietj 
lest  his  own  supply  from  Hyde  should  b 
interfered  with  (Rymer's  '  Fcedera,'  vol.  xi 
p.  29).  In  1746  the  City  Surveyor  prepared 
a  plan  of  this  line  of  water-pipes,  of  whic] 
there  are  copies  in  the  Grace  Collection 
(maps  xiv.,  9)  and  elsewhere.  This  plan 
shows  that  the  pipes  ran  under  what  was 
until  1908,  the  north-eastern  portion  o 
Hyde  Park,  and  continued  along  the  soutt 
side  of  Oxford  Street.  Unless  we  suppos< 
that  the  City  engineers  in  the  fifteenth 
century  deliberately  went  out  of  their  way 
to  infringe  the  conditions  made  by  the 
Abbot,  for  no  advantage  to  their  work 
and  at  the  risk  of  having  it  stopped  and  the 
grant  annulled,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Hyde  Park  and  the 
south  side  of  Oxford  Street  were  not  within 
the  manor  of  Hyde.  The  obvious  inference 
is  that  the  straight  line  of  Watling  Street 
now  partly  lost,  was  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Hyde. 

What  I  suggest  has  happened  at  what  we 
now  call  Marble  Arch  is  this.  Originally 
there  was  an  open  space,  as  usual,  around 
the  cross-roads,  and  a  short  cut  (what 
railway  engineers  call  a  spur-line)  was  in 
use  from  the  southern  section  of  Watling 
Street,  to  what  is  now  Oxford  Street. 
When  Henry  VIII.  was  enlarging  his  parks 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  enclose  this 
open  space,  leaving  the  "  spur-line  "  as  the 
present  Park  Lane  (northern  part).  I  can 
think  of  no  more  probable  occasion,  between 
1439  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  maps,  for 
this  extension  of  the  park.  The  recent 
improvements  (1908)  restored  to  the  public 
thoroughfares  approximately  what  was 
taken  from  them  three  centuries  and  a  half 
before.  A.  MORLEY  DAVIES. 

Winchmore  Hill,  Amersham. 

"GOOD-FOBS"  (10  S.  xi.  86). — "  Good- 
fors "  are  not  unknown  here  amongst 
working  people.  There  are  many  times 
when  a  man  wants  to  "  sub  " — draw  upon 
the  wages  which  will  be  due  to  him  at  the 
week-end.  I  have  known  some  employers 


write  an  order  for  so  much  worth  of  food, 
and  this  order  is  "  good  for "  the  value 
stated  upon  it.  A  man  who  has  got  such 
an  order  shows  it  to  a  mate  with  the  remark 
that  this  is  "  a  good-for,"  and  at  the  same 
time  regrets  that  he  may  not  slack  his 
"  throittle  "  with  it.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

AMERICAN  GENEALOGIES  (10  S.  xi.  49). — 
The  following  works  are  much  used  in 
reference  to  the  above  topic  : — 

'  Americana  of  Royal  Descent,'  by  C.  H.  Brown- 
ing. Ardmore,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

'  A  Registry  of  American  Families  entitled 
to  Coat  Armor,'  by  W.  A.  Crozier,  F.R.S.  Genea- 
logical Association,  1,  East  40  [?],  New  York 
City,  N.Y. 

'  Index  to  American  Genealogies.'  John  Mun- 
sell's  Sons,  Albany,  N.Y. 

HENRY  LEFFMANX. 

1839,  N.  17  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'  Colonial  Families  of  the  U.S.,'  by  G.  N. 
Mackenzie,  New  York,  Graf  ton  Press,  1907, 
is  an  essay  toward  such  a  work  as  ELS  asks 
for.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
56,000  Frenchmen  found  in  Canada  at  the 
time  of  the  cession  (150  years  ago)  now 
number  more  than  2,000,000 — whereas  the 
population  of  the  revolting  American  colo- 
nies mostly  of  British  descent,  numbered 
2,600,000  in  1776 — it  will  be  seen  what  a 
prodigious  task  it  would  be  to  compile  a 
genealogical  record  of  the  descendants  of 
the  colonists.  AVEHN  PARDOE. 

Legislative  Library,  Toronto. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xi.  129). — REX  will  find  the  verses  which 

quotes  in  Harrow  Notes  for  31  May,  1884. 
[  believe  that  they  were  written  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Greene,  now  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  G.  W.  E.  R, 

WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD  (10  S.  xi.  87). — 
See  Higden's  '  Polychronicon,'  vol.  ii.  p.  22, 
vhere   are   mentioned  both    "  Stanhenges  " 
Stonehenge)     and     "  Cherdhole "     (Cheder- 
lole),  and  other  marvels.     At  p.  24  we  find 
a  great   "  ponde,"   as  Trevisa  translates  it, 
with   60  islands,    60  rocks,   and  an  eagle's 
lest  on  each  ;    also  the  salt  wells,  and  so 
orth.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

A  curious  and  interesting  list  of  the 
Mirabilia  Britanniae  '  is  printed  by  Hearne 
n  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  pp.  572-8.  It  is  from  a  MS. 
nen  in  the  possession  of  Hearne' s  friend 
lichard  Graves,  of  Mickleton,  Glouc.,  but 
ow  in  the  Rawlinson  Collection  in  the 
:oclleian  Library,  MS.  D.  358.  Short 
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similar  lists  are  in  MSS.  B.  355  and  C.  20  ; 
and  '  De  Mirabilibus  Mundi  tempore  Alex- 
andri  '  in  MS.  ^A.  273.  W.  D.  MACRAY. 

A  list  of  these  wonders  is  contained  in 
Wm.  Harrison's  '  Description  of  England  ' 
in  Holinshed's  '  Chronicles.' 

W.  ROBERTS  CROW. 

PRINT:  "  IN  PRINT"  (10  S.  ix.  447). — 
To  the  interesting  examples  collected  by 
SIR  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  I  wish  to  add  the 
following  : — 

"  They  that  sport  and  laugh  at  sinne  are  fooles, 
and  damned  fooles,  reprobate  fooles,  fooles  in  folio, 
fooles  in  print." — Otes  on  Jude,  p.  462. 

The  sermons  of  Samuel  Otes  were  printed 
in  1633,  but  preached  about  thirty  years 
earlier.  Any  book-collecting  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  who  has  a  chance  of  getting  this 
work  should  seize  the  opportunity.  Otes 
tells  of  the  Pigmaeans,  the  frog  Borexo,  the 
beast  Bonosus  ;  the  adamant,  the  elephant, 
the  basilisk  ;  earthquakes,  tobacco,  sleepi- 
ness, covetousness.  For  him  the  earth  is 
"  seventeen  hundred  miles  thick,  and  odde." 
One  could  well  imagine  Ben  Jonson  or 
Shakspeare  "  sitting  under "  Samuel  Otes 
"  of  Sowthreps  in  Norfolke." 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

ARMS  OF  ENGLISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
BISHOPS  (10  S.  x.  228,  316,  458).— MR. 
HIBGAME  in  his  query  states  that  in  the 
illustrations  in  '  The  Westminster  Calendar 
for  1908  '  of  the  arms  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  England,  the  arms  given  are,  in 
nearly  every  case,  those  of  the  bishop's  own 
family.  He  notes  Southwark  as  an  excep- 
tion. Argent,  on  a  saltire  gules  a  key  or 
and  a  sword  argent,  hilted  or,  he  assumes 
to  be  the  arms  of  the  diocese,  and  asks 
where  illustrations  of  the  arms  of  the  other 
dioceses  are  to  be  seen. 

I  think  that  MR.  HIBGAME  will  probablj 
find  the  reason  of  this  to  be  that  such  officia 
arms  are  virtually  non-existent.  The  lat_ 
Dr.  John  Woodward,  a  high  authority  on 
these  matters,  in  his  book  on  '  Ecclesiastica 
Heraldry'  (1892),  p.  499,  states  that  "  uj 
to  the  present  time  Roman  Catholi 
prelates  in  England  have  very  rarel; 
adopted  any  official  arms."  He  gives  on 
diocese,  however — that  of  Salford — wherei: 
official  arms  had  been  recently  assumed  b; 
the  then  bishop,  as  Azure,  a  seated  figur 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned,  sceptred 
and  holding  in  her  hand  a  scapular  suppon 
ing  the  Holy  Child  proper. 


Southwark  Dr.  Woodward  does  not  men- 
on  ;  possibly  its  arms  were  not  adopted 
efore  the  publication  of  his  work.  But 
nth  reference  to  the  arms  of  the  Archbishop 
f  Westminster,  which  I  gather  were  given 
n  the  list  in  '  The  Westminster  Calendar,' 
)r.  Woodward  makes  the  following  obser- 
ations  : — 

"  The  arms  lately  assumed,  by  Cardinal  Arch- 
ishop  Vaughan  arc  Gules,  an  archbishop's  cross 
i  pale  or,  over  all  a  pall  proper.  The  arch- 
ishop's  eminent  predecessors,  Cardinals  Wise- 
aan  and  Manning,  were  content  to  use  only 
ieir  paternal  arms,  and  had  no  idea  of  assuming 

coat  which  (since  no  tinctures  are  marked  on 
ic  archiepiscopal  seal)  appears  to  the  ordinary 
bserver  to  be  a  direct  annexation  of  the  arms 
f  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury  !  It  is 
urious  that  even  the  appearance  of  such  a  thing 
ld  have  had  the  sanction  of  an  officer  of  the 
College  of  Arms." 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 
Antigua,  W.I. 

•|  BALING"    (10    S.    xi.    87).— The   forms 
aling    and    casing    cannot    both    be  right. 
basing  is  probably  wrong,  and  due  to  con- 
usion  of  I  with  a  long  s.     Ealing  is  a  re- 
markable,   but    legitimate    formation,    from 
he   A.-S.    celan   (with   long   ce),   to   kindle ; 
and   means    "  kindling,"    the    precise   sense 
required.     The    A.-S.    celed    (with    long    ce), 
meaning   "  fire,"   is  allied  to  the  Icel.  eldr, 
!)an.  ild,  fire,  whence  the  prov.   E.  elding, 
uel.     The    derivative    on-eal   is    now    spelt 
anneal.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Ealing  means  burning,  from  O.E.  celan , 
A  burn,  kindle.  Cp.  Sco.  eldin,  fuel,  and 
Eng.  an-n-caling.  H.  P.  L. 

An  ealing  is  a  shed  against  another  build- 
ing, a  "  lean-to,"  and  is  still  in  dialect  use  in 
West  Yorkshire  (vide  'Dialect  Dictionary'). 

Easing  is  a  contracted  form  of  eavesing, 
i.e.,  the  edge  of  a  roof  of  a  building,  or  of  the 
thatch  of  a  stack,  which  overhangs  the  side. 
Eaves  was  formerly  used  for  "  roof,"  and 
hence  for  dwelling  (vide  '  Hist.  Eng.  Diet.,' 
s.v.  '  Easing  '  and  '  Eavesing  ' ). 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

MENDEZ  PINTO  (10  S.  x.  488;  xi.  76).— 
To  those  who  still  believe  in  Fermio  Mendez 
Pinto's  "  good  faith  and  veracity  "  I  would 
point  out  that  in  my  introduction  to 
Letters  from  Portuguese  Prisoners  in 
Canton,  written  in  1534  and  1536,'  printed 
in  The  Indian  Antiquary  in  1902,  I  was  able, 
by  means  of  these  letters  (then  published 
for  the  first  time),  to  convict  the  writer, 
or  writers,  of  the  notorious  '  Peregrinagam  ' 
of  several  sheer  mendacities,  and,  by  refer- 
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ence  to  the  authentic  histories  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  Asia,  to  show  that  it  is  doubtful 
in  the  extreme  if  Mendez  Pinto  ever  ex- 
perienced many  of  the  adventures  credited 
to  him  in  that  book. 

I  also  expressed  my  disbelief  that  the 
book,  in  its  entirety  at  any  rate,  was  written 
by  Fernao  Mendez,  since  it  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1614,  some  thirty  years  after 
its  reputed  author's  death,  and  more  than 
fifty  after  his  return  from  the  East.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  concoction  in  which  the 
Jesuits  had  a  hand,  for  the  glorification  of 
Francis  Xavier  (see  the  reprint  of  the 
'  Letters  '  referred  to,  pp.  35-9).  The  old 
English  translation  by  Henry  Cogan, 
"  Gent.,"  is  a  greatly  abbreviated  one,  the 
chief  omissions  being  the  chapters  at  the 
end  referring  to  Xavier.  In  consequence, 
apparently,  of  a  remark  of  mine  that 

"  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  competent 
scholar  has  undertaken  to  properly  edit  the 
'  Peregrinacam,'  showing  how  much  is  fiction  and 
how  much  fact,  and  of  the  fact  how  much  is 
from  personal  experience  and  how  much  stolen 
from  earlier  writers," 

the  Lisbon  Academia  Real  das  Sciencias 
in  January,  1903,  commissioned  Senhors 
Coniglieri  Pedroso  and  Goncalve  Vianna 
to  undertake  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Pere- 
grinacam '  on  the  lines  of  Yule's  '  Marco 
Polo.'  Whether  these  gentlemen  have  done 
anything  towards  the  fulfilment  of  their 
task  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  heard  nothing 
further  of  the  scheme.  In  any  case,  the 
need  of  such  an  edition  is  a  crying  one. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  remind  those  who  put 
their  faith  in  Mendez  Pinto  that  after  the 
appearance  of  the  '  Peregrina9am '  there 
became  current  among  the  Portuguese  a 
saying,  "  Fernao,  mentes  ?  Minto."  ("Fer- 
nao, liest  thou  ?  Much.") 

DONALD  FERGUSON. 

CHARLES  JAMES  AURIOL  (10  S.  xi.  108). — 
See  Foster's  '  Alumni  Oxonienses,'  where 
it  will  be  found  that  his  brother  Edward 
Auriol  was  Rector  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the- 
West,  London,  until  his  death,  10  Aug., 
1880.  His  relatives  will  be  easily  traced 
for  further  information. 

HENRY  BRIERLEY. 

Thornhill,  Wigan. 

PARLIAMENTARY  BANNER  IN  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  (10  S.  xi.  89).— In  H.  D.  Train's 
'  Social  England,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  328-9,  are 
some  illustrations  of  standards  used  by 
Parliamentarians  in  the  Civil  Wars.  They 
are  taken  from  a  print  published  after  the 
war,  and  described  as  being  copied  "  from 


an  original  MS.  done  at  that  time,  and  now 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Cole,  of 
Oxford."  CHAS.  War.  TERRY. 

Taunton. 

ORKNEY  HOGMANAY  SONG  (10  S.  xi.  5, 
72). — The  line  in  the  modern  version  of 
this  song  as  sung  in  Stromness, 

Get  up,  old  wife,  and  shake  your  feathers 
(see  '  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,'  s.v.  feather — to  steer 
one's  feathers,  to  bestir  oneself),  does  not 
occur  in  an  old  version  from  the  same  place, 
which  will  be  printed,  with  music,  in  the 
April  number  of  The  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
Caithness  Miscellany  of  the  Viking  Club. 
It,  however,  occurs  in  another  modern  MS. 
version  in  my  possession  as 

Rise  up,  guid  wife,  and  shake  your  feathers. 
In  the    Walls,    1893,   version    ('  Sagabook ' 
of    the   Viking   Club,   vol.   ii.    p.    40)    it    is 
rendered  : — 

Gude  wife,  rise  up,  and  be  na  sweer. 
Sweer  means  lazy  :   the  same  idea. 

The  lines 

Gie  's  the  lass  wi'  bonnie  broon  hair, 

Or  we  '11  knock  your  door  upon  the  floor, 

are  not  in  the  old  version,  but  are  found 

in  the  Walls  version  as 

The  lassie  wi'  the  yellow  hair, 
If  we  get  her  we  '11  seek  nae  mair, 

followed  by  "  a  rather  free  stanza  "  which  is 
not  recorded.  But  in  the  Sandey,  1836, 
version  (Orkney  and  Shetland  Miscellany, 
vol.  i.  p.  266)  we  have  : — 

Open  the  door  !    we  maun  be  in, 

We  are  a'  Queen  Marie's  men, 

To  keep  us  out  is  surely  sin, 

An'  that  'a  before  Our  Leddie  ! 

But  gif  you  dinna  open  the  door,  Sec. 

We'll  ding  it  owre  upon  your  floor,  &c. 

In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
lassie.  A.  W.  JOHNSTON. 

59,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

JUDGE  GASCOIGNE  AND  PRINCE  HARRY  : 
F.  SOLLY  FLOOD  (10  S.  xi.  121).— The 
concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  F.  J.  COLLJN- 
SON'S  note  hardly  does  justice  to  the  late 
Frederick  Solly  Flood,  who  is  there  set 
down  as  being  "  not  even  a  member  of  the 
English  Bar."  Solly  Flood,  who  was 
Attorney-General  of  Gibraltar  from  1866 
to  1877,  was  in  fact  called  to  the  English 
Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  6  May,  1828.  He 
practised  for  some  thirty-eight  years  on  the 
Midland  Circuit,  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar, 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  with  no  little 
success  ;  and  his  name  remained  amongst 
those  of  his  brother  barristers  in  the  '  Law 
List '  down  into  1888,  the  year  of  his  death. 
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The  Law  Times  of  7  April,  1866,  in  commend- 
ing his  appointment  to  Gibraltar,  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners 
selected  by  Lord  Melbourne  to  inquire  into 
the  laws  of  foreign  countries,  and  described 
his  report  as  "  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  Blue- 
books."  See  also  the  obituary  notice  of 
him  that  appeared  in  The  Law  Times  of 
9  June,  1888. 

The  title  of  "  Q.C."  was  bestowed  upon 
him  in  the  heading  to  his  article,  as  printed 
by  the  Royal  Historical  Society  (new  series, 
vol.  iii.),  and  also  in  the  list  of  the  Fellows 
of  that  Society  at  the  end  of  the  same 
volume.*  But  was  this  anything  more 
than  an  editorial  error  ?  I  ask  this  question 
because,  if  Solly  Flood  really  became  Queen's 
Counsel,  it  seems  strange  that  the  fact  should 
have  been  ignored  in  the  annual  '  Law  List '  ; 
in  the  obituary  notice  of  him  in  The  Times 
of  22  May,  1888,  as  well  as  in  that  in  The 
Law  Times  (supra)  ;  and  also  in  such  books 
as  Foster's  'Men  at  the  Bar'  (1885)  and 
Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry'  ( 1 898),  vol.  ii.  p.  1 48. 
See  also  death  column,  Times,  21  May,  1888. 

Whatever  may  be  the  right  answer  to 
my  question,  the  weight  that  ought  to  be 
attached  to  Solly  Flood's  considered  opinions 
about  the  story  of  Judge  Gascoigne  and  the 
Prince  must  remain  the  same.  So  far  as 
legal  erudition  was  needed  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  the  story,  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  it  abundantly.  I  notice 
that  his  conclusions  were  adopted  by  the 
writer  of  Judge  Gascoigne's  life  for  the 
'D.N.B.,'  xxi.  46.  See  also  the  '  D.N.B.,' 
xxvi.  46.  H.  C. 

GLOSSARIES  TO  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS 
(10  S.  xi.  89). — I  suspect  that  these  glossaries 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  author.  I 
remember  once  glancing  at  one  of  them, 
and  I  thought  it  rather  poor  and  inaccurate. 
There  is  surely  room  for  some  one  to  make 
a  really  scholarly  glossary ;  only  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  made  by  one  who  knows  the 
history  of  the  English  language,  or  it  will 
not  be  worth  much.  Meanwhile,  the  '  English 
Dialect  Dictionary '  explains  all  the  words 
well.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Scott  in  his  own  '  Advertisement  to  Edition 
1829  '  says  :— 

"  The  Author  also  proposes  to  publish,  on  this 
occasion,  the  various  legends,  family  traditions 
. . .  .together  with  a  more  copious  Glossary,  and 
Notes  explanatory  of  the  ancient  customs,"  &c. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

*  He  seems  to  have  been  a  Fellow  for  a  very 
brief  period,  for  he  is  not  in  the  list  either  in  the 
preceding  volume  or  in  the  succeeding. 


"KERSEY"  (10  S.  xi.  85). — Even  more 
direst  evidence  connecting  Kersey  the  place 
with  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs 
may  be  found  in  the  wills  of  those  engaged 
in  the  industry.  These  may  be  consulted 
at  Norwich.  Locally  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all ;  the  memory  is  part  of  the  history  of 
many  a  small  town  and  village  in  East 
Anglia.  It  was  and  is  quite  a  common 
custom  all  over  the  world  to  call  a  material 
by  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  is  made. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  well  to  know 
if  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  '  N.E.D.* 
had  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  when  he 
suggested  a  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  to  which  PROF.  SKEAT  has  rightly 
drawn  attention.  FRANK  PENNY. 

FIG  TREE  IN  THE  CITY  (10  S.  xi.  107). — 
The  fig  tree  referred  to  was  certainly  stand- 
ing three  years  ago  ;  and  a  fine,  healthy 
tree  it  was,  bearing  fruit  annually.  It 
stands,  or  stood  then,  in  front  of  the  old 
Aldgate  Ward  Schools,  which  have  since 
been  absorbed  by  the  Cass  foundation. 
The  premises  are,  or  were,  up  a  passage 
leading  out  of  Mitre  Street.  A  good  photo- 
graph of  the  tree  was  reproduced  in  '  Some 
Notes  on  the  Ward  of  Aldgate  '  published 
by  Messrs.  Eden  Fisher  &  Co.  in  1904  to 
commemorate  the  election  of  Alderman  Sir 
John  Pound,  Bt.,  as  Lord  Mayor. 

ALAN  STEWART. 

For  a  good  many  years  past  a  fig  tree, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  flourished,  as  far  as 
leafage  is  concerned,  in  Bridewell  Place,  New 
Bridge  Street.  It  ascends  from  the  base- 
ment at  the  rear  of  Bridewell  Royal  Hos- 
pital, and  for  many  seasons  must  have  re- 
freshed the  eyes  of  passers-by.  J.  GRIGOR. 

RICHARD  MOSLEY  ATKINSON  (10  S.  xi.  108). 
— If   G.   F.    R.    B.   will   communicate   with 
me,   I   think  I   can  give   him   at  any  rate- 
something  of  the  information  he  requires. 
JOHN  H.  HOOPER. 

Tutnall,  near  Worcester. 

Richard  Mosley  Atkinson  became  Vicar 
of  Whatton,  Notts,  16  Dec.,  1800. 

HENRY  BRIERLEY. 

PERSIAN  TRANSLATION  BY  SHELLEY  (10  S. 
x.  349,  438). — In  my  copy  of  The  Liberal 
some  former  owner  has  lightly  pencilled 
"  L.  Hunt  "  opposite  the  title  of  the  noem. 
It  looks  rather  like  a  female  hand.  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  trust  to  newspaper  authority^ 

S.  L.  PETTY. 

Ulverston. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &a 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary. — Premised — Pro- 
phesier.     (Vol.    VII.)     By    Sir    James    A.    H.  ' 
Murray.     (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
THIS  triple  section  contains  abundance  of  interest . 
and  includes  2,612  main  words,  942  combinations  ' 
explained    under    these,     and    368     subordinate 
entries  of  obsolete  forms.     The  number  of  illus- 
trative quotations  is  no  fewer  than  20,450,  which 
is,  as  may  be  guessed,  far  in  advance  of  previous 
dictionaries. 

To  "  premonition "  might  have  been  added 
the  definition  in  Myers's  glossary  to  his  '  Human 
Personality'  (1903),  "A  supernormal  indication 
of  any  kind  of  event  still  in  the  future."  We 
are  pleased  to  see  Elia's  '  Boast  Pig  '  quoted  for 
a  "  premonitory  moistening."  "  Prenzie,"  the 
odd  word  in  Shakespeare's  '  Measure  for  Measure  ' 
(III.  i.  94),  is  described  as  "probably  an  error," 
with  no  guesses  or  conjectures.  This  we  regard 
as  a  wise  abstention.  "  Prepare  "  is  a  long  and 
valuable  article,  including  the  schoolboy  sense, 
familiar  in  "  preparation "  and  its  brief  form 
"  prep."  The  last  form  is  noted  as  "  used  at 
Clifton  College  from  the  beginning,"  but  it  could 
probably  be  traced  further  back,  to  Rugby  School 
or  other  old  foundations.  The  scholastic 
"  prepoeitor,"  "  praepostor,"  are  well  provided 
with  examples.  We  should  have  given  more 
than  one  quotation  from  Shakespeare  for  "  pre- 
posterous," to  include  both  tragedy  and  comedy. 
"  Pre-Raphael  "  and  "  Pre-Raphaelite  "  were 
both  used  in  early  days  for  the  celebrated  band 
of  painters.  It  is,  however,  inviting  controversy 
to  mention  Rossetti  among  the  three  names 
given,  as  F.  G.  Stephens  pointed  out  that  he  was 
not  of  the  original  band.  The  quotation  from 
Dickens's  Household  Words  (1850)  might  now  be 
made  from  his  collected  papers  in  volume  form, 
available  in  more  than  one  edition.  The  quota- 
tions for  "  prerequisite  "  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  following  :  "To  report  conversation,  it  is 
a  necessary  prerequisite  that  we  should  be  com- 
pletely familiar  with  all  the  interlocutors,"  Lock- 
hart,  '  Life  of  Scott,"  vol.  iv.  Chap.  v.  p.  151 
(1837).  "  Presbyter  "  and  "  Presbyterian  "  are 
admirably  done.  The  various  words  under  the 
heading  "  present  "  show  how  thorough  the  work 
of  the  '  Dictionary  '  is.  There  is  no  quotation  for 
"  president  "  =  "  presiding  deity,  patron,  or  guar- 
dian," later  than  1697.  Lovers  of  literature  may 
recall  with  us  the  last  paragraph  of  the  last  chapter 
of  '  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  '  :  "The  President 
of  the  Immortals  (in  ^Eschylean  phrase)  had 
ended  his  sport  with  Tess."  "  President  "=  head 
of  college  is  noted  as  used  in  four  instances  in 
Oxford,  and  one  in  Cambridge.  The  many  senses 
of  "press"  (noun  and  verb)  are  carefully  in- 
vestigated. "  Pressman  "=  journalist,  a  word  we 
do  not  care  for,  does  not  occur,  apparently, 
earlier  than  G.  A.  Sala's  tune  in  1859.  "  Pretty  " 
has  an  obscure  and  interesting  history,  figuring 
in  its  earlier  meanings  as  "  cunning,  crafty,  wily." 
We  add  to  the  adjective  used  absolutely  the  note 
that  the  fair  green  at  golf,  as  opposed  to  the 
rougher  ground  outside,  is  called  "  the  pretty  "  ; 
also  the  ornamented  mark  or  line  on  a  drinking- 
glass.  "  Fill  it  up  to  the  pretty  "  is  heard  in 
such  cases  as  an  order.  There  is  an  interesting 


note  as  to  changes  in  Parliamentary  usage  regard- 
ing "  the  previous  question."  Thackeray  has, 
it  is  pointed  out,  kept  up  the  Shakespearian 
"  pribbles  and  prabbles "  in  the  Newcomes.' 
"  Prig  "  will  repay  perusal,  both  for  its  analysis 
and  its  examples.  To  the  latter  we  should  add 
"  Why,  what  a  pair  of  prigs  hast  thou  made  of 
us !  "  (Latimer  to  Fairford,  Letter  3,  '  Red- 
gauntlet.')  "Prime  Minister"  also  introduces 
some  interesting  Parliamentary  history  ;  it  only 
won  its  way  to  full  recognition  in  1905.  The- 
artistic  sense  of  "  primitive "  as  applied  to- 
painters  is  not  traced  further  back  than  1892  ; 
in  The  Spectator  and  Athenaeum.  The  quotation* 
for  primroses  are  well  divided  into  (a)  in  glossaries 
and  vocabularies,  (6)  in  herbals,  botanical  works, 
&c.,  (c)  in  literature.  In  the  last  section  the 
editor  has  resisted  what  must  have  been  surely 
a  temptation — to  quote  Shakespeare's  "  prim- 
roses that  die  unmarried  "  from  '  The  Winter's 
Tale.'  He  gives  us  Milton's  "  rathe  primrose  "  ; 
and  the  remaining  quotations  are  from  Foote's 
•Nabob'  (1772),  Wordsworth's  'Peter  Bell' 
(the  well-known  phrase),  and — The  Daily  Netc* 
of  1899  !  Thus  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  left  unrepresented  as  regards  standard 
prose  and  poetry.  This  is,  we  think,  a  great  pity,, 
especially  as  no  particular  research  was  needed. 
"  Primroses,  cowslips,  pansies,  and  the  regular- 
open-eyed  white  blossom  of  the  wood-anemone 
. . .  .were  set  under  our  feet  as  thick  as  daisies 
in  a  meadow."  occurs  in  '  The  Wood  '  chapter 
of  Miss  Mitford's  '  Our  Village.'  Tennyson  ha* 
in  '  In  Memoriam,'  LXXXV., 

Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear, 
The  primrose  of  the  later  year, 
AM  not  unlike  to  that  of  Spring. 
Keats  writes  on  10  April,  1818,  from  Teignmouth 
to   J.   H.    Reynolds  :     "I   found  a  lane   banked 
on  each  side  with  store  of  Primroses,  while  the 
earlier  bushes  are  beginning  to  leaf."     A  reference 
might  have  been  made  to  Beaconsfield's  primrose 
salad  in  view  of  its  historic  interest.     The  follow- 
ing passage  we  quote  from  '  Pages  from  a  Private 
Diary'  (p.  245,  new  edition,  1903),  more  for  it» 
tribute   to   Beaconsfield's   feeling   on   a   disputed 
question  than  as  suitable  for  the   '  Dictionary/ 
which  includes,  of  course,  the  Primrose  League  and 
cognate  forms  : — 

"  A  lady  writes  to  me  [in  1897]  about  Beacons- 
field's  affection  for  the  primrose  : — 

'  '  I  see  that  doubt  is  again  thrown  on  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  love  for  primroses.  However 
incongruous  such  an  affection  may  appear,  he 
certainly  felt  it.  There  is  an  old  man  in  my 
little  country  town,  a  very,  very  commonplace 
i  old  labourer,  who,  once,  long  ago,  did  rough 
\  digging  work  at  Hughenden,  and  he  declares 
that  from  the  earliest  garden  primrose  to  the 
latest  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  never  to  be  seen  without  a  primrose  in  his 
buttonhole — one  blossom  and  no  more — which 
struck  the  man,  who  would  have  preferred  a  posy.' ' ' 
The  '  Dictionary  '  gives  a  quotation  of  1898 
from  The  Westminster  Gazette  which  runs  as 
follows  :  "  Although  Sir  George  Bird  wood  has 
never  publicly  claimed  any  credit  in  that  direction, 
we  are,  we  believe,  not  very  wide  of  the  mark 
in  suggesting  that  he  was  the  originator  of  '  Prim- 
rose Day.'  "  This  sentence  is  now  hardly  true  ; 
for  Sir  George  gives  in  '  Who  's  Who  '  under  hia 
name,  "  with  assistance  of  late  Prof.  Chenery 
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and  others  founded  Primrose  Day."  For  the 
Primrose  League  a  reference  might,  instead  of 
the  fagitive  passages  quoted,  have  been  made 
to  '  The  Reminiscences  of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,' 
1906,  pp.  284-7.  as  giving  not  only  a  good  quota- 
tion, but  also  some  idea  of  the  origin  of  the 
movement. 

All  lovers  of  literature  will  recall  Shakespeare's 
two  beautiful  uses  of  "  primrose  "  as  adjective  in 
'  Hamlet '  and  '  Macbeth.'  The  first  of  these, 
perhaps,  Tennyson  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  pretty  line  not  mentioned  here  : — 

Prattling  the  primrose  fancies  of  the  boy. 

"  Prinado,"  some  kind  of  female  sharper,  ia 
an  odd  piece  of  obscure  slang.  "  Prince  "  ia 
very  thoroughly  treated,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  "  principal,"  "  principle,"  "  print," 
"  private,"  "  prize  "  (various  words),  "  process," 
and  "  proof."  A  perusal  of  any  one  of  these 
articles  will  ahow  how  far  the  great  '  Dic- 
tionary '  has  carried  scientific  analysis  and  ample 
Illustration. 

"  Prodigious  "  is  duly  associated  with  Scott'a 
"  Dominie,"  but  we  think  the  Oxford  Press  might 
have  consulted  their  own  admirable  edition  of  the 
'  Life '  of  the  great  lexicographer,  and  added 
therefrom  (17  April,  1778,  iii.  303)  ;  "  '  Sir,'  said 
Edwards  to  Johnson,  '  I  remember  you  would 
not  let  us  say  prodigious  at  College.'  " 

WE  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  The  Upper  Nor- 
wood Athenceum  Record  for  1908.  This  shows 
no  falling-off  from  previous  years.  All  the  papers 
contain  much  of  interest,  and  we  congratulate 
those  who  have  prepared  them  on  the  results 
of  the  diligent  researches  they  have  made.  Al- 
though the  main  feature  of  the  Society  is  its 
summer  rambles,  it  takes  advantage  of  the 
winter  months  to  visit  places  in  London.  These 
last  winter  included  Stationers'  Hall,  where  Mr. 
Jonathan  Downes  was  the  conductor.  Pepys 
records  that  when  the  Hall  was  burnt  in  the 
Great  Fire  the  losses  to  members  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  books  and  manuscripts  amounted  to 
150,OOOJ.  The  present  building  dates  from  1670, 
and  was  repaired  and  modernized  by  Robert 
Milne  in  1800.  Around  the  Hall  are  the  shields 
and  banners  which  decorated  the  Stationers' 
barge  when  the  Company  attended  the  Lord 
Mayor  by  water  to  Westminster.  On  these 
occasions  they  called  at  Lambeth  Palace  to  pay 
their  respects  to  their  ecclesiastical  censors.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  censorship  was  in  1632, 
when  Archbishop  Laud  fined  the  Company 
heavily  for  publishing  the  "  wicked  "  Bible, 
with  the  word  "  not  "  omitted  from  the  Seventh 
Commandment.  When  the  Lord  Mayor's  pro- 
cession by  water  was  given  up,  the  barge  was 
sold  and  taken  to  Oxford,  where,  Mr.  Downes 
tells  us,  "  it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Isis  as  the 
New  College  barge." 

During  the  year  the  members  made  nine 
summer  excursions.  These  included  Tadworth 
and  Kingswood,  where  the  Curfew  is  still  rung  ; 
Hitchin,  in  Domesday  Book  called  "  Hiz  "  ; 
and  Warwick,  where  the  conductor  was  Mr. 
Lindsey  Renton.  Mr.  A.  J.  Pitman  took  the 
ramblers  to  Wycombe  and  Hughenden.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Michael  the  insignia  of  the  Garter 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  were,  by  Queen  Victoria's 
command,  placed  on  the  wall  at  the  side  of  the 
pew  where  he  used  to  sit.  The  tower  of  the 


church    contains    eight    bells,    one    dating    from 
Edward  III.     In  the  churchyard  is  a  tombstone 
in  memory  of  John  Guy  with  the  following  epitaph: 
In  coffin  made  without  a  nail, 
Without  a  shroud  his  limbs  to  hide. 
For  what  can  pomp  and  show  avail, 
Or  velvet  pall  to  swell  the  pride  ? 
Here  lies  John  Guy  beneath  the  sod, 
Who  loved  his  friends  and  found  his  God. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Harradence  read  a  paper  on  '  The 
Coming   of   Canute '    when   the   ramblers   visited 
Askingdon,  Hockley,  and  Canawdon.     Mr.  Harra- 
den    mentions    twelve    authors    to    whom    he    is 
indebted    for   the    information   contained    in   his 
little  essay  of  fourteen  pages.     We  mention  this 
as  an  instance  of  the  care  the  ramblers  bestow 
on  the  papers  they  read  on  their  excursions. 

The  '  Record,'  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Pitt,,  contains  over  thirty  illustrations. 
It  is  only  issued  to  members,  but  the  articles 
would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  ramblers  who,  beyond 
being  on  pleasure  bent,  wish  to  gain  some  anti- 
quarian knowledge  of  the  places  they  visit. 


REV.  J.  SILVESTER  DAVIES. — The  following 
notice  appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  18th  inst.  : — 

"  DAVIES. — On  the  14th  inst.,  at  Adelaide 
House,  Enfield,  the  Rev.  John  Silvester  Davies, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc.,  formerly  Vicar  of 
Woolston,  near  Southampton,  afterwards  Vicar 
of  St.  James's,  Enfield  Highway,  aged  78." 

Mr.  Davies  graduated  from  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  in  18_53,  and  was  ordained  in  the  same 
year.  He  edited  '  An  English  Chronicle,"  1856, 
and  was  the  author  of  '  A  Sketch  of  Church  Juris- 
diction,' 1877,  and  '  A  History  of  Southampton,' 
1883.  He  made  occasional  contributions  to 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  mostly  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Series. 
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CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY    PKESS. 

THE    CAMBRIDGE    HISTORY  OF    ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.,  Master  of  Peterhouse  and  A.  R.  Waller,  M.A. 

VOL.  III.    RENASCENCE  AND  REFORMATION. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  include  chapters  on  Reformation  Literature  in  England,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Whitney  ;  Reformation  Literature  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  P.  Hume  Brown  ;  The  Poetry  of 
Royal  8vo  Spenser,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Courthope  ;  The  Elizabethan  Sonnet,  by  Dr.  Sidney  Lee  ;  Chroniclers  and 

buckram  Antiquaries,  by  Mr.  Charles  Whibley. 

9s  net  "  The  supreme  merit  of  the  volume  is  the  discrimination  and  judgment  with  which  it  brings  to 

half  morooro  a  f°cus  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  language,  and  the  wonderful  outburst  of  creative  achievement  in 

ie  jetters  un(jer  tne  Tudors  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  full  view  of  its  predecessors,  that 

15s  net  •  Renascence  and  Reformation  '  reaches  a  level  of  literary  excellence  and  critical  discernment 

which  surpasses  anything  that  '  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  '  has  yet  given  us." 

Staruiard. 

Subscrintion  '^ne  wor'c  w'u  *>e  completed  in  fourteen  volumes.    Price,  in  buckram,  9s.  net,  in  half-moroccor 

15s.  net  each.  There  is  a  special  subscription  price  for  the  complete  work  of  51,  5s.  net  in  buckram, 
81.  15s.  net  in  half-morocco,  payable  in  fourteen  instalments  of  7s.  6d.  net  or  12s.  6d.  net  respectively 
on  publication  of  the  separate  volumes. 

THE    AUTHORISED    VERSION    OF    THE    ENGLISH  BIBLE, 

1611.  Edited  by  William  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  Five  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy;  Vol.  II.  Joshua  to  Esther;  Vol.  III. 
Job  to  Malachi;  Vol.  IV.  The  Apocrypha;  Vol.  V.  The  New  Testament. 


h  9n*  5  or*8  T°e  text  of  modern  English  Bibles  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  original  Authorised 

half      i  s?h  calf  Version  of  1611.    With  the  idea  of  correcting  or  improving  the  translation,  alterations  have  from 

9O    riot  time  to  time  been  made  by  printers  and  editors  in  words  and  phrases,  spelling  and  punctuation. 

full  morofvo  ^ne  Pres?n.t  edition,  treating  the  Version  as  the  greatest  of  English  classics,  gives  a  faithful  reprint 

QK,  ri«t  °'  fcne  original  text  i.n  a  form  intended  to  appeal  to  the  reader  as  distinguished  from  the  theologian. 

and  45s  net  ^  *u"'  ProsPectus>  with  specimen  pages,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

THE    CAMBRIDGE    MODERN    HISTORY.      Planned    by    the 

late  Lord  Acton;    Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D.,  G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.D,  and  Stanley 
Leathes,  M.A. 

VOL.  XI.      THE  GROWTH  OF  NATIONALITIES. 

"The  new  volume  covers  the  quarter  of  a  century  between  1845  and  1871.  .  .The  skilful  group- 

Royal  STO  *DS  °f  tne  material  of  the  volume  round  the  central  idea,  the  supreme  interest  of  the  story  at  its 

greatest  stages,  and  the  high  level  of  excellence  maintained  by  the  various  writers  mske  the 

present  volume  in  many  respects  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  instalments  of  this  great  undertaking 

that  have  yet  been  given  us."  —  Glasgow  Herald. 

The  text  of  the  work  will  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes,  and  there  will  be  two  supplementary 

volumes,  making  fourteen  in  all  ;  one  containing  maps  and  the  other  genealonical  and  other  tables, 

Subscription  ant^  a  general  index  to  the  whole  work.    Any  volume   may  be  purchased  separately,  bound  in 

_     '  buckram,  at  16s.  net,  and  subscriptions  of  71.  10s.  net  are  received  for  the  twelve  volumes  of  the 

text.    The  complete  work  in  fourteen  volumes  may  be  obtained  on  the  instalment  system,  in  buck- 

ram, and  in  various  leather  bindings,  of  which  full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

Ql,  H  Department,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Fetter  Lane,  London. 

ITALY  FROM  1494  TO  1790.      By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Vernon. 

Crown   8vo  "^ne  history  of  Italy  in  the  period  treated  in  this  volume  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts, 

,  1494-1559  and  1559-1790.    Since  the  events  of  the  earlier  years  are  fully  described  in  numerous 
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COLERIDGE    AS    AN    ART-CRITIC. 

THE  following  marginalia,  which  belong 
•to  the  latest  years  of  Coleridge's  life,  were 
written  by  him  in  the  first  volume  of  a 
copy  of  Allan  Cunningham's  '  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Sculptors,  Painters, 
and  Architects.'  This  book  has  since  1892 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  Coleridge's  notes 
have  hitherto  been  printed,  or  in  any  way 
brought  to  the  notice  of  readers.  Yet  this, 
I  think,  they  deserve,  not  only  for  their 
intrinsic  interest,  but  also  because  they 
illustrate  an  unfamiliar  aspect  of  Coleridge's 
critical  powers.  The  general  reader  is  apt, 
perhaps,  to  think  of  the  critic  Coleridge  exclu- 
sively as  a  critic  of  literature.  But,  lacking 
though  he  was  in  any  equipment  of  technical 
knowledge  or  training.  Coleridge  showed 
himself,  at  least  in  his  later  years,  an 
enthusiastic  and  discriminating  student  of 
the  painter's  art.  To  this  enthusiasm  the 
first  impetus  came,  perhaps,  from  his 
friendship  with  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the 
*'  Maecenas  of  Coleorton,"  which  dates 
from  1803  ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  visited 
Rome  in  1806  that  he  succeeded,  by  a  close 


study  of  the  city's  masterpieces,  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  cultivated  taste  and 
judgment.  "  By  my  regular  attention  to 
the  best  of  the  good  things  in  Rome,"  he 
wrote  subsequently,  "  and  associating  almost 
wholly  with  artists  of  acknowledged  highest 
reputation,  I  acquired  more  insight  into  the 
fine  arts  in  three  months  than  I  could  have 
done  in  England  in  tliree  years." 

This  insight  he  fostered  as  best  he  might 
on  the  scantier  material  accessible  to  him 
in  his  native  land,  and  in  the  pages  of 
'  Table  Talk '  we  have  evidence  that  his 
interest  in  painting  remained  with  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Of  positive  criticisms 
of  the  art  we  have,  indeed,  but  few  examples 
in  his  published  writings  ;  but  such  as 
exist  are,  I  believe,  sufficiently  noticeable 
to  justify  us  in  welcoming  any  addition  to 
them.  For  not  only  does  Coleridge  display, 
on  the  whole,  a  just  discrimination  with 
regard  to  the  great  masters  of  painting — a 
possession  far  rarer  and  more  difficult  of 
acquisition  in  his  day  than  in  ours  ;  but 
his  constant  endeavour  to  ground  his  judg- 
ments upon  the  principles  common  to  all 
art  (principles  themselves  based,  it  may 
be  added,  on  the  facts  of  human  nature 
and  human  life)  makes  his  criticisms  of 
individual  pictures  illuminating  and  sug- 
gestive, even  where  they  are  not  convincing. 
In  this  connexion  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Coleridge's  only  attempt  at  a  thorough- 
going analysis  of  beauty  (his  '  Essays  on  the 
Principles  of  Genial  Criticism  concerning  the 
Fine  Arts  ' )  is  based,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
upon  "  the  laws  and  impulses  which  guide 
the  true  artist  in  the  production  of  his 
works  "  ;  and  that  it  is  more  especially 
from  the  arts  "  of  statuary  and  painting  " 
that  he  purposes  to  draw  his  illustrations. 
It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  inquiry  that  all  his 
art-studies  (if  this  be  not  too  ambitious  a 
title)  were  conducted  ;  and  we  can  under- 
stand what  his  nephew  meant  when  he  wrote 
in  1831  that  "  Coleridge  had  an  eye  almost 
exclusively  for  the  ideal  or  universal  in 
painting  or  music."  Not,  indeed,  that 
Coleridge  was  indifferent  to  formal  merits 
of  line  or  colour  ;  but  in  the  end  the  true 
value  of  any  picture  lay  for  him  in  its 
significance  as  an  imaginative  interpretation 
of  life. 

Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  their 
pictures  and  their  genius,  form  the  main 
topics  of  these  marginalia.  With  Hogarth's 
paintings  they  show  a  close  familiarity — 
so  close  that  one  is  led  to  suspect  that  Cole- 
ridge has  a  collection  of  prints  before  him 
as  he  writes.  His  acquaintance  with  Sir 
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Joshua,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  was 
slighter  by  far,  yet  not  too  slight  for  him 
to  have  formed  an  opinion  on  the  general 
merits  and  defects  of  his  paintings. 

One  is  disappointed  to  find  that  almost 
the  only  blank  margins  in  the  book  occur  on 
the  pages  which  treat  of  Hogarth's  theory  of 
beauty.  But  Coleridge  to  some  extent 
atones  for  this  omission  in  his  notes  on  Sir 
Joshua.  A  reference  to  Reynolds's  strictures 
on  beauty  provokes  from  him  a  lengthy 
comment,  and,  incidentally,  a  statement  of 
his  own  views  on  the  subject.  This,  however, 
is  not  full  enough  to  enable  us  to  detect  any 
material  advance  upon  his  standpoint  in 
1814  (the  year  of  his  '  Essays  on  Criticism  ') — 
if,  indeed,  any  such  advance  has  taken  place, 
an  assumption  which  the  fragmentary  dis- 
cussions on  beauty  in  '  Table  Talk '  would 
hardly  justify.  However  this  may  be, 
Coleridge's  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  as  a  philo- 
sophical thinker  has  certainly  undergone 
a  change  since  the  days  when  he  praised  him 
in  the  '  Biographia  Literaria.' 

Although  Coleridge's  notes  treat  chiefly 
of  art  and  pictures,  he  is  ready  to  digress 
upon  any  topic  on  which  the  text  invites 
comment.  Thus  we  find  discussion  of  such 
extraneous  matters  as  the  true  cause  of 
Johnson's  bearishness,  the  value  of  aca- 
demies, and  the  relations  of  men  of  genius 
with  their  patrons.  On  the  last  head,  by 
the  way,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  Cole- 
ridge's remarks  with  his  chapter  in  the 
'  Biographia  Literaria  '  '  On  the  Irritability 
of  Men  of  Genius.' 

Below  I  give  all  the  marginalia  which 
seem  to  possess  real  interest  or  value.  In 
each  case  I  have  indicated  the  passage  in  the 
text  to  which  the  note  refers  ;  but  have 
troubled  the  reader  with  little  or  no  comment. 
Coleridge's  writing  is  often  trembling  and 
uncertain,  and  the  ink  has  not  stood  the  test 
of  time  ;  hence  some  words  have  become 
obscure,  others  wholly  undecipherable.  But 
in  no  case,  I  think,  is  the  sense  of  a  whole 
passage  unrecognizable.  Obscure  words  I 
have  denoted  by  a  question  mark ;  un- 
readable ones  by  a  blank  space.  I  give 
first  Allan  Cunningham's  words,  followed 
in  each  instance  by  Coleridge's  comment. 

A.  C. — Fuseli  attacks  the  allegories  of  the 
school  of  Rubens,  as  "  the  supporters  of  nothing 
but  clumsy  forms  and  clumsier  conceits." 

S.  T.  C. — This  remark  requires  limitation. 
Allegory  may  be  painted.  A  Spenser  gallery, 
Hazlitt  observes,  would  make  one  of  the  finest 
subjects  in  the  world.  Dante,  '  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  the  tale  of  -  — ,  all  might  supply 
admirable  pictures.  But  allegory  should  be 
kept  to  itself.  Any  allegorical  portrait  or  history 


piece  is  absurd.  But  I  must  take  a  wider  space 
to  explain  the  difference.  These  metaphors, 
such  as  nuda  veritas,  green  virginity,  &c.,  should 
not  be  painted. 

A.  C. — He  [Van  Dyck]  has  been  surpassed  in 
the  fascination  of  female  beauty  by  Lawrence. 

S.  T.  C. — A  portrait  painter,  idealize  as  he  will, 
can  only  paint  the  portraits  of  people  that  exist 
in  his  own  time.  Vandyke  had  not  the  lovely 
faces  of  Lawrence's  sitters  to  imitate,  and  neither 
Reynolds  nor  Lawrence  had  the  hard  thinkers 
and  chivalric  enterprizers  of  King  Charles's  day 
for  models.  The  race  is  extinct.  We  have  men 
of  genius  not  a  few — men  of  courage  as  many  as 
ever  ;  but  poetry  is  become  too  feminine,,  and 
war  too  mechanical,  to  enlarge  the  brow  and 
stamp  [?]  the  lineaments  with  the  proportions 
and of  the  olden  time. 

A.  C. — The  Puritans  ordered  that  all  such  pic- 
tures there  [in  York  House]  as  have  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin  Mary  upon  them  should 
be  forthwith  burnt. 

S.  T.  C1. — I  certainly  think  the  Puritans  would 
have  been  right,  had  they  condemned  such  pic- 
tures only  as  presumed  to  give  a  visible  repre- 
sentation of  the  Infinite  and  Invisible.  But 
since  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  did  con- 
descend to  assume  the  likeness  of  man,  there 
appears  no  just  reason  why  his  human  lineaments, 
should  not  be  painted.  Far  less  can  I  comprehend 
why  the  loveliest  productions  of  the  art,  which 
portray  "  the  maid  and  mother  undeflled,."' 
should  excite  suspicion  in  any  Christian  soul. 

A.  C. — Dryden's  epitaph  on  Kneller: — 
Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller,  such  thy  skill, 
That  nature  seems  obedient  to  thy  will, 
Comes  out  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  draught, 
Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  express  the- 
thought. 

S.  T.  C. — Dryden's  encomium  on  Kneller  is 
good.  If  it  ascribes  to  Sir  Godfrey  what  few- 
painters  deserve,  it  shews  a  just  idea  of  what  the> 
art  is  capable. 

A.  C. — The  portraits  of  Holbein. 

S.  T.  C. —  I  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  saw  a 
picture  of  Holbein's.  Vandyke,  Lely,  and  Kneller 
I  must  have  seen  at  Windsor,  but  they  made  no- 
impression  on  me.  Their  merits  may  be  various, 
but  their  fame  would  certainly  be  less  did  they 
not  illustrate  the  most  interesting  period  of  our- 
history,  and  give  an  image  to  the  higher  names. 
Statesmen  in  their  day  might  be  bad  things  ; 
now  they  are  mere  things — or  rather  nothings. 

A.  C. — Kindness  shown  to  genius  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  career'  is  seldom  forgotten. 

S.  T.  C. — Too  often,  especially  if  the  benefactor, 
on  the  strength  of  his  benefaction,,  begins  to 
advise,  rebuke,  or  direct,  or  if  he  be  an  unfashion- 
able old  I  am  far  from  saying  that  men 

of  genius  are  actually  ungrateful ;  but  they  are 
too  frequently  vain,  proud,  testy,  suspicious^ 
Like  other  men,  however,  they  are  better  and 
longer  pleased  with  kindness,  sweet  words  and 
smiling  looks,  and  a  ready  welcome,  than  with' 
substantial  services  which  they  are  unable  to 
repay  in  kind,  and  begrudge  to  pay  with  homage- 
— deference — and  unremitting  attention.  Grati- 
tude is  a  delightful  sentiment,  but,.  ala3;  how 
often  is  it  a  grievous  duty  ! 
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A.  C. — The  elegance  of  form  without  the  grace 
of  action. 

S.  T.  C. — Elegance  and  grace  are  here  properly 
distinguishod.  Grace  certainly  implies  motion. 
What  is  elegant  cannot,  indeed,  be  ungraceful  ; 
Imt  what  is  graceful  need  not  be  elegant.  Much 
grace  may  occasionally  be  observed  in  rustics  and 
f/risettcs,  but  only  ladies  can  be  elegant. 

A.  C. — A  department  [portrait  painting] 
wherein  he  [Hogarth]  was  not  successful, 

S.  T.  C. — I  do  not  think  that  Hogarth  would 
have  failed  in  delineation  of  living  beauty, 
especially  if  it  were  of  the  florid  and  voluptuous 
cast.  Lamb  speaks  highly  of  his  portrait  of 
Peg  Woffington,  and  I  have  seen  a  fine  copy  of 
his  '  Lavinia  Penton  '  (Polly  Peachum),  which 
makes  the  passion  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton  no 
mystery.  There  is  a  full-length  of  Lord  some- 
body which  looks  as  well  as  any  [sic]  these  gentle- 
men in  the  old  court  dress  need  do.  But  he  cer- 
tainly wanted  elegance.  His  beauties  are  hardly 
gentlewomen.  Used  to  represent  figures  in  action 
or  strong  passion,  he  failed  in  given  [sic]  expression 
to  repose. 

A.  C. — Hogarth's  portrait  of  Henry  Fielding. 

S.  T.  C. — Hogarth's  portrait  is  so  very  like 
the  novelist  that  one  half  suspects  its  likeness 
to  the  man.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Rey- 
nolds's  '  Stern[eV  which  is  obviously  compounded 
of  Yorick  and  Tristram  Shandy. 

A.  C. — Hogarth's  portrait  of  Captain  Coram, 
the  projector  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

S.  T.  C. — I  well  remember  this  portrait.  It  is 
in  Smollett's  history  of  England.  Poor  Coram 
little  foresaw  a  time  when  his  benevolent  institu- 
tion would  be  censured  by  the  loudest  professors 
of  philanthropy.  Most  philanthropists  have 
strong,  harsh  features. 

J.  SHAWCROSS. 
(To  be  continued.) 


FLEET/WOOD     OF     CALWICH, 
CO.     STAFFORD. 

FROM  a  careful  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence available,  chiefly  in  wills,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  male  line  has  failed 
entirely,  unless  there  be  descendants 
Henry  Fleet  wood  (sixth  son  of  the  first 
baronet),  who  married  Agatha  Giffard. 

Henry    and    Agatha    (Giffard)    were    the 
parents   of  Thomas   Fleetwood  of   Gerard': 
Bromley,    who    married    Frances,    daughter 
of    Richard    Gerard    of    Hilderstone.     She 
became    heiress*    to    her    brother    Charles 
sixth    Lord    Gerard,     Philip,    the    seventh 
lord,  being  a  Jesuit,  and  therefore  incapabl 
of   succeeding   to    the   estates.     Their   only 
son,   Charles,  was  patentee  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,    Drury  Lane,   and  married   Susanna 
Williams,    an    actress,    by    whom    he    hac 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Thomas. 


*  Her  title  was  unsuccessfully  disputed  bj 
James  Douglas,  fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  wh 
fell  in  the  duel  with  Lord  Mohun  ;  his  wife  Eliza 
beth  was  daughter  of  the  fifth  Lord  Gerard. 


Charles  Fleetwood  the  younger  acted 
at  Drury  Lane  under  Garrick's  management 
in  1758-60,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  made  a  fortune  ;  he  died 
in  April,  1784.  By  his  wife  Mary  Herdea 
he  had  two  children.  : — 

Frances  Maria,  baptized  at  St.  Paul's, 
?ovent  Garden,  18  Feb.,  1770. 

Charles,     living     in     1786     at     Burdway 
Burdwan  ?),  E.I.,  whose  senior  male  repre- 
entative,    if   there   be   one,    is   presumably 
ntitled   to    the   baronetcy,    assumed   to   be 
extinct,  created  by  James  I.  on  29  June,  1611. 
Should    this    line    have    failed,    the    male 
epresentative  of  Thomas  Fleetwood  (younger 
;on  of  the  patentee  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
)rury  Lane),   who  was  also  an  actor,   and 
died  in  Edinburgh  some  years  before  1779, 
vould  be  the  probable  heir  to  the  title. 

Should  both  lines  have  failed,  there  can 
ae  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  title  is  really 
extinct. 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions  I  place 
great  reliance  on  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fleetwood,  the  fourth  baronet,  who  settles, 
in  the  event  of  his  half-brother  John  (after- 
wards fifth  baronet)  leaving  no  heir,  the 
estates  on  Charles  Fleetwood  of  Gerard's 
Bromley,  the  patentee  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane,  and  his  heirs  male  ;  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  no  other  male  Fleetwood  is 
mentioned  in  the  will. 

The  link  connecting  the  Gerard's  Bromley 
branch  with  the  Calwich  line  was  discovered 
by  the  late  Sir  Edmund  T.  Bewley,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations 
into  the  history  of  the  Irish  branches  of  the 
Fleetwoods.  That  kinship  existed  had  been 
known  for  some  years  through  the  wills 
of  the  fourth  baronet  and  the  Hon.  Frances 
Fleetwood  of  Gerard's  Bromley,  but  the 
precise  relationship  could  not  be  discovered. 
A  John  Gerard  Fleetwood,*  an  ensign  in 
the  73rd  Foot,  died  at  Leeds  intestate, 
and  admon.  was  granted  to  his  widow 
Margaret,  15  April,  1777  (P.C.C.),  There 
are  no  records  at  the  War  Office  bearing  on 
his  ancestry,  but  in  the  Admiralty  Papers  at 
the  Public  Record  Office  there  is  proof 
that  a  son,  also  named  John  Gerard,  was 
born  5  June,  and  baptized  at  Leeds,  1  July, 
1775.  This  son  was  a  midshipman  of  the 

*  The  name  of  Gerard  points  to  a  connexion 
with  the  Fleetwoods  of  Gerard's  Bromley.  As 
Gerrard  Dutton  Fleetwood,  who  died  in  1795 
(10  S.  v.  403),  appears  to  have  been  the  last  male 
representative  of  the  Crawley  branch,  and  the 
name  of  Dutton  does  not  occur  among  the  names 
of  the .  yieetwoods  now  under  discussion,  any 
connexion  with  the  Orawley  line  is  most  im- 
probable. 
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"Scipio,  28  Nov.,  1789,  and  was  promoted 
Lieutenant  in  1798  ;  on  22  May,  1802,  he 
married  at  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  Mary, 
•daughter  of  William  Randall.  Their  son 
Gerard  was  baptized  at  the  same  church, 
27  March,  1803 ;  and  a  daughter,  May 
Randall,  on  8  Feb.,  1805.  Lieut.  Fleetwood 
•died  at  Jersey,  21  April,  181,1,  a  widower  ; 
his  will  was  proved  6  May  in  the  same  year 
by  Mrs.  Phcebe  Randall.  There  were  chil- 
•dren  living  in  1811.  Could  this  family 
be  descended  from  Thomas  Fleetwood, 
"who  died  in  Edinburgh  ? 

A  Lieut.  Charles  Fleetwood,  R.N.,  died 
at  Feltham  Hill,  Middlesex,  on  8  Aug., 
1840  ;  he  joined  his  first  ship  8  June,  1807, 
being  described  as  of  London.  His  parentage 
cannot  be  traced,  but  he  might  be  the  son 
of  Charles  Fleetwood  of  Burdway. 

About  July,  1742,  a  John  Ambrose 
Fleetwood,  of  Bance  Hall,  near  Tarporley, 
Cheshire,  married  a  Miss  Leigh,  daughter 
of  Augustine  Leigh ;  but  inquiries  have 
:so  far  failed  to  identify  the  place  and  persons 
mentioned.* 

It  is  hoped  that  these  notes  may  result 
in  further  evidence  being  forthcoming  as  to 
the  descendants,  if  any,  of  the  Drury  Lane 
patentee.  R.  W.  B. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    TECHNICAL 

TERMS. 
(See  10  S.  x.  81,  484  ;    xi.  82.) 

Demonym.  —  Popular  or  ordinary  quali- 
fication or  description  taken  as  a  proper 
name. 

Examples :  Un  travailleur  devenu  pro- 
prietaire  [J.  B.  F.  Marbeau].  An  antiquary 
;[R.  Thomson]  :  see  H.  p.  14.  Also  refer  to 
A  reader  therein  [Andrea  Crestadoro],  A 
clergyman,  A  lady,  A  layman,  A  member 
of  the  Established  Church  [Sir  John  Bayley, 
Bt.]  :  see  H.  pp.  2  to  9  and  177  to  182,  and 
other  examples. 

Diplonym.  —  Designation  or  name  for 
writers  or  stenographists  :  used  by  Querard 
for  "  Un  tachigraphe  "  [Louis  Dubroca, 
1814].  Tachigraphe  is  an  old  name  for  a 
stenographist. 

Enigmatic  initialism.    —    Examples: 

A.L.O.E.,  i.e.  A  lady  of  England  (C.  Tucker) : 

*  Henrietta  Maria  Fleetwood,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  Fleetwood  (who  drained 
Marton  Mere)  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Bannister  of  Bank.  Lanes,  married  Thomas  Legh, 
younger  brother  of  Peter  Legh  of  Lyme,  co. 
Chester,  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  26  Jan., 
1700/1.  Did  Augustine  Leigh  belong  to  the  same 
family  ? 


H.  p.  11.  TALVI  [T.  A.  L.  von  Jacob  : 
H.  p.  124]. 

Enigmatic  pseudonym. — Examples  :  One 
who  is  but  an  attorney  [i.e.  George  Butt  of 
Salisbury]  :  H.  p.  94.  Theta,  ibid.,  p.  151. 
'The  Book  of  God,'  by  6  [Dr.  E.  V.  H. 
Kenealy,  1867]  :  H.  p.  189. 

'  Bibliotheque  bibliophilo  -  facetieuse,' 
editee  par  les  freres  Gebeode,  London,  1852, 
i.e.  G[ustav]e  B[runet]  e[t]  O[ctave]  D[el- 
pierr]e. 

Geodemonym. — Example  :  A  Hertford- 
shire incumbent  [Canon  J.  W.  Blakesley  : 
see  H.  p.  7]. 

Geonym. — Name  of  a  country,  castle, 
town,  or  village  used  as  a  pseudonym. 

Examples  :  '  A  Tour  in  Ireland  in  1813,' 
by  an  Englishman  [John  Gough]  :  H.  p.  181. 
'  The  Municipal  Government  of  the  Metro- 
polis,' by  a  Londoner  [G.  Horton],  1865. 

Un  Suedois  [le  Baron  F.  de  Bourgoing]. 
Saint-Amand  (J.  P.  Ch.  de)  [J.  P.  Chevalier, 
de  Saint-Amand,  Cher]. 

Hagionym. — Name  of  a  saint  taken  as  a 
proper  name.  See  ascetonym.  Sir  J.  A.  H. 
Murray  does  not  recognize  the  ugly  word 
hagionym,  though  he  has  hagiocholy  — 
saintly.  Though  ugly,  it  is  pleasant  com- 
pared with  many  others.  I  have  no  exam- 
ples of  this,  but  I  retain  it,  as  it  is  in  Pier- 
quin's  list. 

Hemiapocryph. — Name,  half  fictitious,  half 
the  proper  name. 

Heteronym. — One  person  using  the  real 
name  of  another  with  intent  to  deceive. 
Heteronym  is  a  different  name  from  that 
which  belongs  to  the  writer  (G.  Peignot, 
'  Dictionnaire,'  i.  p.  136).  I  do  not  find 
heteronym  in  Querard.  Littre  (under  pseu- 
donyme,  vol.  iii.  p.  1375)  says  Cotin  used 
a  heteronym  when  he  took  the  name  of 
Boileau  to  publish  his  (Cotin's)  bad  verses. 
Allonym  seems  a  nicer  word  than  heteronym. 

Hieronym. — Sacred  name  used  as  a  proper 
name. 

Example  :  Le  tres  saint  esprit  [J.  B.  M. 
Bory  de  Saint  Vincent]. 

Initialism. — Some  initials  used  by  an 
author.  This  word  is  in  the  '  O.E.D.,' 
vol.  v.  p.  299,  and  Ralph  Thomas  quoted 
from  'N.  &  Q,'  11  Feb.,  1899,  p.  103.  Ini- 
tialism is  in  my  1867  list,  and  is  frequently 
used  in  the  '  Handbook  '  in  1868,  see  pp.  64, 
65,  &c.  On  p.  2  is  a  semi-initialism,  as 
'  War  Lyrics,'  by  A.  and  L.  [Shore],  1855  : 
H.  p.  2.  It  is  also  used  by  F.  Boase  in 
M.E.B.  1892,  vol.  i.  p.  1648. 

Example :  V.G.J.D.G.S.  (M.)  [Monsieur 
Vogel,  grand  juge  des  gardes  suisses]. 
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Ironyni. — An  ironical  pseudonym. 

Examples  :  Doggrel  Drydog  :  H.  p.  44. 
Orpheus  C.  Kerr  (office  seeker)  [R.  H. 
Newell]  :  H.  p.  72.  See  also  p.  92. 

'  The  Comic  Almanack/  by  Rigdum  Fun- 
nidos  [that  was  James  Henry  Vizetelly, 
until  his  death  in  1838],  with  cuts  by  G. 
Cruikshank,  1834-8. 

Spectroruini  (le  R.  P.),  moine  italien, 
auteur  suppose  [F.  L.  M.  Belin  de  la  Libor- 
liere].  This  pseudonym  or  ironym  was  used 
for  '  La  Nuit  anglaise,'  a  novel  published  in 
1797,  in  ridicule  of  the  romances  of  brigands, 
ruins,  and  spectres. — Villon  (Fr.),  sobriquet 
qui  signifie  fripon  [an  ironym  assumed  by 
a  French  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century], 
Fran$ois  Corbueil. 

When  writers  assume  the  name  of  Satan, 
Querard  calls  it  a  pseudonym,  but  I  should 
call  it  an  ironym  or  ironical  pseudonym. 

Literary  name. — One  taken  for  all  the 
author's  publications,  not  probably  for  dis- 
guise, but  for  distinction  from  others. 

Comtesse  de  Bremont  used  for  '  The  Gentle- 
man Digger,'  instead  of  de  Bremond,  d'Ars. 

Anthony  Hope  has  written  all  his  books 
under  these  forenames,  his  full  name  being 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins.  I  presume  that 
Anthony  Hope  can  be  called  a  literary  name, 
and  yet  not  a  pseudonym,  except  that  it  is 
a  prenonym.  In  our  National  Library  it 
would  be  called  a  pseudonym  if  the  surname 
were  not  known,  and  yet  the  librarians  had 
been  told  Hope  was  not  the  author's  sur- 
name. But  they  avoid  the  point  in  (for  their 
Catalogue)  a  rather  unusual  manner  by 
cataloguing  it  in  this  way :  "  Hope  (Anthony) 
[i.e.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins],"  the  word 
pseud,  being  left  out. 

Sewrin  (C.  A.  B.),  nom  litteraire  [C.  A.  de 
Bassompierre]. 

Nickname. — An  additional  name  given  for 
all  kinds  of  reasons,  in  praise,  blame,  dis- 
tinction, derision,  fun,  satire,  in  good  humour 
or  ill  humour,  &c. 

Examples  of  all  will  be  found  in  the  book 
by  Albert  R.  Frey  of  the  Astor  Library, 
New  York  City,  published  in  1886,  entitled 
'  Sobriquets  and  Nicknames.'  It  is  odd  he 
should  put  the  French  word  first ;  probably 
he  thought  it  sounded  better.  Sobriquet 
has  no  higher  meaning  than,  nor  different 
meaning  from,  nor  any  advantage  over  nick- 
name, which  is  English  ;  sobriquet  is  from  the 
French,  though  it  has  long  been  naturalized. 
Frey  nearly  always  uses  nickname.  His 
book  is  a  big  one,  with  many  important 
articles,  but  generally  it  is  mere  compilation. 
He  does  not  give  a  preliminary  treatise  or 


introduction  on  his  subject,  as  I  expected! 
he  would. 

I  have  never  used  "  sobriquet,"  though 
it  occurs  in  a  quotation  in  the  '  Handbook,' 
p.  12,  where  it  is  said  that  the  forger  W.  H.. 
Ireland  to  the  time  of  his  death  "  carried 
with  him  the  significant  sobriquet  of  Shake- 
speare Ireland  "  (not  in  Frey's  Sobriquets' ). 

But  neither  "nickname"  nor  "sobri- 
quet "  is  applied  to  the  highest  purpose. 
Thus  the  West  Saxon  king  Edward  was 
surnamed  "  the  Confessor "  ;  Richard  I. 
was  surnamed  "  Coeur  de  Lion  "  "  Nick- 
name "  would  not  be  used  for  these.  Of  the- 
two,  Richard  only  is  in  '  Sobriquets,'  and 
Frey  mistakenly  calls  the  words  a  sobriquet, 
instead  of  a  surname.  This  would  make  it 
appear  that  he  thought  sobriquet  had  a 
higher  meaning,  for  he  calls  "  the  Con- 
queror "  a  sobriquet  for  William  I. 

Examples  of  national  nicknames,  all  given 
in  good  humour  and  to  hit  off  some  charac- 
teristic, will  be  found  in  Brewer's  '  Phrase 
and  Fable.' 

Example  :  '  Nautical  Economy,  or  Fore- 
castle Recollections  [and  revelations  !]  of 
Events  during  the  last  War.'  Dedicated 
to  the  brave  tars  of  Old  England,  by  a  sailor 
politely  called  by  the  officers  of  the  Navy 
Jack  Nasty-face.  (London,  1836.) 

A  nickname  cannot  be  considered  an 
assumed  or  pseudo  name,  as  it  must  be  given 
by  others.  Nevertheless  it  may  become  a 
pseudonym  on  being  assumed  by  the  person 
indicated.  An  instance  of  this,  though  not 
a  literary  one,  is  given  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7  Sept., 
1907,  p.  186,  thus :  J.  A.  Roebuck  was 
known  "as  '  Tear  'em,'  a  nickname — very 
unusual  in  such  cases — of  his  own  choosing." 
See  also  Boase,  M.E.B.,  vol.  iii.  p.  252. 

According  to  Frey,  Byron  called  Shelley 
"  the  snake,"  and  it  is  said  the  latter  did 
not  resent  it.  A  new  '  Dictionary  of  Nick- 
names '  has  lately  (1904)  been  published 
by  Mr.  E.  Latham,  but  I  find  no  mention 
of  Mr.  Frey,  the  first  worker  on  the  subject. 

Hundreds  of  instances  of  nicknames  will 
be  found  in  the  indexes  to  Mr.  Boase's 
volumes  of  '  Modern  English  Biography,' 
under  '  Names,  Fancy.' 

Nom  de  guerre :  nom  de  plume. — I  have 
never  used  either  of  these  expressions.  Nom 
de  guerre  is  used  as  equivalent  to  pseudo- 
nym by  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Donoghue  in  'The 
Poets  of  Ireland,'  1892,  p.  v. 

The  word  "  guerre  "  would  be  more  suit- 
able for  sport  than  for  literature.  Names- 
can  be  assumed  for  sporting  purposes,  but 
they  must  be  registered  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  racing  (see  The  Sporting  Life, 
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•21  Jan.,  1899,  p.  5,  col.  6).  The  Athenaeum 
has  used  norn  de  guerre  several  times  of 
late;  see,  for  example,  23  Nov.,  1907, 
p.  657,  the  term  being  applied  to  a  peaceful 
poem  entitled  '  Spring  in  London.' 

Nom  de  plume  (as  stated  10  S.  x.  83)  is 
a  mongrel  English  coinage  by  a  person 
ignorant  of  French. 

The  Athenaeum  distinguishes  between  the 
•two  ;  see  10  S.  viii.  248,  356. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 


DICKENS  :  PODSNAP  AND  HIS  PHOTOTYPE. 
—  I  read  in  a  review  in  The  Athenceum 
(6  February)  of  Mr.  Pugh's  '  Charles  Dickens, 
the  Apostle  of  the  People,'  the  words  :  "It 
is  even  suggested  that  in  Podsnap  he 
[Dickens]  portrayed  himself." 

How  such  a  suggestion  can  be  maintained 
for  a  moment  I  cannot  conceive.  Dickens 
was  the  last  person  deliberately  to  limit 
."his  views  of  things  like  Podsnap.  '  John 
Forster,'  by  "  One  of  his  Friends  "  (Chapman 
•  &  Hall,  1903),  gives  a  much  more  likely 
suggestion.  On  p.  23  I  read  :  "  Podsnap 
had  many  touches  of  Forster,  but  the  writer 
dared  not  let  himself  go  in  that  character 
as  he  would  have  longed  to  do."  Reference 
is  further  made  to  the  "  favourite  right  arm 
flourish  which  sweeps  away  everything  and 
settles  it  for  ever,  &c.,"  as  characteristic 
of  Forster,  who  was  summoned  by  a  cabman 
for  not  paying  enough,  and  described  as 
a  "  harbitrary  gent." 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  entertaining  little 
book  I  have  quoted  from  was  written  by 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  who  knew  both  Forster 
Dickens  well.  NEL  MEZZO. 


"  DEFIXIONUM  TABELLJE  "  :  DISRAELI.  — 
Tn  an  article  by  F.  B.  Jevons  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  '  Third  International  Congress 
for  the  History  of  Religions,'  1908,  vol.  ii. 
p.  131,  we  read  :  — 

"When  we  come  across  a  practice  which  is 
employed  by  one  member  of  a  community  with  the 
object  of  causing  death  or  disaster  to  another,  we 
may  reasonably  regard  it  as  magical  rather  than 
religious,  as  operating  independently  of  the  gods 
rather  than  by  their  assistance.  Such  a  practice  we 
come  across  in  the  '  defixionum  tabellre.'  The 
object  of  defixio  is  to  cause,  if  not  death,  then 
disaster.  Its  apparatus  consists  of  a  tablet  of  lead, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  injured, 
and  '  defixed  '  with  a  nail,"  &c. 

For  a  modern  instance  take  this  :  —  • 
''I  never  trouble  to  be  avenged.  When  a  man 
injures  me  I  put  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
lock  it  up  in  a  drawer.  It  is  marvellous  how  the 
men  I  have  thus  labelled  have  the  knack  of  dis- 
appearing."—' Beaconsfield  Maxims,'  1905,  p.  101. 


The  anonymous  compiler  does  not  give 
chapter  and  verse  for  each  of  Disraeli's 
maxims,  but  no  doubt  the  passage  can  be 
easily  traced. 

WILLIAM    GEORGE    BLACK. 
Ramoyle,  Dowanhill  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

DANTE  :  DORANDO  :  DURAND. — Accord- 
ing to  Brugmann,  Dante  is  a  pet,  or  con- 
tracted, form  of  Durante.  This  suggests 
Dorando  (cp.  Angl.  -  Norm.  Doraunt  in 
Bardsleys  'Diet.')  Durand,  and  Durrant, 
well-known  names.  For  the  meaning,  cp. 
'  Piers  the  Plowman  '  (B.  xx.  139: — 

so  keue  a  tightere, 

And  boold  and  bidynye. 

H.  P.  L. 

RUSSIAN  NAMES. — The  death  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Vladimir  has  led  to  much  discussion 
of  this  remarkable  man,  but  I  notice  that 
few  people  pronourice  his  name  correctly. 
It  should  rime  to  "  dreamer,"  but  English 
speakers  generally  rime  it  to  "  Tadema," 
which  makes  a  Russian  shudder.  I  am 
afraid  Englishmen  boggle  at  most  Russian 
names, 

Those  discords  of  narration, 
Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow, 

as  Byron  wittily  calls  them.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  treat  as  dactyls  all  such  names 
as  Durnovo,  Demidoff,  Lobanoff,  Romanoff, 
Yermoloff,  which  ought  to  be  stressed  on 
the  penultimate.  Similarly,  the  name  Mala- 
koff ,  the  fortification  erected  by  the  Russians 
at  Sevastopol,  is  sounded  Malakoff  by 
Englishmen,  but  Malakoff  by  Russians. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  names  of  this  type 
really  are  dactyls  in  Russian,  such  as  Lebedeff 
and  SkobSleff.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

BEACHEY  HEAD  :  ITS  DERIVATION. — The 
Rev.  T.  Bunston,  Vicar  of  Arlington,  in 
a  recent  lecture  on  Sussex  Place-names, 
referred  thus  to  Beachey  Head  : — 

"BeacheyHead  is  a  constant  reminder  to  us  of 
the  Normans.  As  William's  nobles  looked  across 
Pevensey  Bay  and  saw  the  bold  cliff.  '  Beau  chef,' 
said  they,  '  Fine  head.'  The  name  held,  but  the 
Saxons,  not  understanding  it,  and  wishing,  as 
always,  to  give  some  sense  to  the  name,  put  on 
Head,  making  it  Fine  head  Head.  But  this  is 
constantly  done." 

The  etymology  is  doubtful  ;  the  Saxons 
must  have  had  a  name  for  the  cliff  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  and  the  suffix 
ey  seems  to  point  to  a  Celtic  origin. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

"  FOSSEL,"  TERM  APPLIED  TO  DIAMONDS. 

-"  A  Rose  Stone,  if  round  ;  if  long,  a 
Fossel,"  occurs  in  Fryer's  '  New  Account 
of  East  India  and  Persia,'  1698,  p.  213.  I 
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do  not  find  the  word  "  fossel  "  in  the  'N.E.D.,'  not,  I  believe,  Mr.  William  Burton,  the  well- 
nor  under  "fossil"  any  explanation  of  the  known  connoisseur  of  porcelain,  &c.,  who 
word  in  this  sense.  The  article  in  '  The  '  gave  his  name  to  this  expression.  What 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  '  on  diamonds  does 
not  give  any  information.         EMERITUS. 

"  BOBBERY." — The  source  of  this  word 
has  been  much  discussed  (see  7  S.  v.  205, 
271,  338,  415,  513).  The  '  N.E.D.'  considers 
that  the  evidence  of  its  Indian  origin  is 
decisive.  But  the  claim  that  it  originated 
in  East  Anglia,  so  far  as  its  use  in  our  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  is  supported  by  a  doggerel 
verse  in  The  Massachusetts  Spy  for  10  July, 
1811;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  word  in  print : — 

Then  came  Monsieur  Frank,  all  nimble  and  crank, 
And  he  thought  like  a  twig  he  could  wring  land, — 
From  murder  and  robbery  came  to  kick  rip  a  bobbery 
Mong  the  peaceable  folks  of  New  England. 

The  word  "  came  "  in  the  third  line  should 
have  been  omitted. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

"PUNT"  IN  FOOTBALL. — Is  anything  known 
as  to  the  origin  or  derivation  of  this  noun 
and  verb  used  in  Rugby  football  ?  Has 
it  any  connexion  with  any  other  sense  of 
punt,  e.g.,  of  punting  on  the  Thames  ? 
Quotations  are  wanted  for  both  noun  and 
verb  before  1857,  when  Hughes  ('Tom 
Brown's  School  Days,'  I.  v.  109)  has  "  The 
mysteries  of  '  off  your  side,'  '  drop  kicks,' 
'  punts,'  '  places,'  and  the  other  intricacies 
of  the  great  science  of  football."  Can  old 
Rugbeians,  whose  memory  goes  back  over 
fifty  years  ago,  help  us  ? 

JAMES  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

"  SAMNITIS." — "  Mortall  Samnitis,  and 
Cicuta  bad  "  (Spenser,  '  Faery  Queene,' 
II.  vii.  52).  Is  anything  known  of  the 
meaning  of  Samnitis,  or  of  the  source  from 
which  Spenser  obtained  the  word  ? 

HENRY  BRADLEY. 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

BURTON'S  LINE. — The  Athenceum  of  last 
Saturday  (p.  253)  mentions  that  the  blue 
line  on  the  gums  which  is  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  lead-poisoning  is  known  outside 
this  country  as  "  Burton's  line."  It  was 


Burton   then   was   it  ? 
of  that  name. 


Probably   a   doctor 
XEL  MEZZO. 


POPULATION  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. — I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  give  me  information  as  to  the  popular 
tion  of  ancient  Rome  at  its  most  highly 
populated  period.  W.  ANSTRUTHER-GRAY. 

House  of  Commons. 

"  BEESWAXERS." — When  I  was  at  Win- 
chester nearly  half  a  century  ago  the  thick 
boots  worn  for  playing  football  were  called 
"  beeswaxers,"  pronounced  "  bezwaxers." 
No  one  knew  the  origin  of  the  name.  I  now 
find  that  there  was  an  old  English  word 
"  to  beswack,"  meaning  "  to  strike  a  heavy 
blow  "  :  the  existence  of  this  word  is  proved 
in  Schipper's  edition  of  Dunbar's  poems, 
p.  173.  Does  it  not  seem  likely  that  this 
old  word  was  the  origin  of  "  beeswaxers  "  ? 

H.  A.  STRONG. 
University,  Liverpool. 

"  GLOSE  "  OR  "  GLOSS,"  FRENCH  VERSE- 
FORM. — I  shall  be  glad  to  know  of  any  speci- 
men in  English  of  the  verse-form  known 
in  French  as  the  glose,  viz.,  a  poem  in  which 
some  other  poem  is  amplified,  each  verse 
of  the  gloss  ending  with  one  line  of  the 
text.  It  is  found  in  French  and  Spanish, 
and  in  some  of  the  Slavonic  languages. 
There  are  several  specimens  in  Slovenian, 
printed  by  Dr.  Sket  in  his  two  excellent 
chrestomathies,  '  Slovensko  Berilo,'  Klagen- 
furt,  1886,  and  '  Slovenska  Citanka,'  Vienna, 
1906.  Has  any  English  poet  essayed  this 
kind  of  composition  ?  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

This  is  the  home  to  which  the  footpath  led ; 
This  is  the  spot  uncharted  in  his  works, 
'Twas  come  upon  so  suddenly, 
But  ever  will  remembered  be 
As  where  he  takes  his  final  rest. 

A.  RHODES. 

"  Enjoy  your  life,  my  brother," 
Is  grey  old  Reason's  song  ; 
"  One  has  so  little  time  to  live, 
And  one  is  dead  so  long." 

J.  HERBERT. 

"  WILD  MAN'S." — In  reading  some  of  the 
letters  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  contained 
in  the  Additional  MSS.  at  the  British 
Museum  for  the  years  1765-6  I  find  con- 
tinuous reference  to  "  Wildman's,"  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  dining  club  consist- 
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ing  of  members  of  the  party.  Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  information 
in  regard  to  this  matter  ?  C. 

'  THE  MONSTROUS  REGIMEN  OF  WOMEN.' 
— Who  wrote  the  above  ?  Is  there  any 
reprint  of  it  ?  WM.  WELCH. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON,  BARON  SUNDON  OP 
ARDAGH,  married  Charlotte  Dyve,  Mistress 
of  the  Robes  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  was 
created  a  peer  in  1735.  There  is  an  account 
of  Lady  Sundon  in  the  '  D.N.B.,'  and  in 
Mrs.  Thomson's  '  Memoirs  of  Viscountess  [stc] 
Sundon,'  1848. 

Lord  Sundon's  parents  are  given  by 
G.  E.  C.  and  Burke  as  William  Clayton 
and  Ann  Haske  (of  Newmarket),  and  Burke 
gives  his  grandparents  as  Ralph  Clayton 
and  Mary  Frances.  Mrs.  Thomson  states, 
I  believe,  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
Claytons  of  Fulwood  in  Lancashire.  I  have 
just  gone  somewhat  minutely  into  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Claytons  of  Crooke,  Fulwood, 
and  Adlington  (virtually  the  same  family), 
and  whilst  I  find  the  printed  pedigrees  by 
Betham  and  Burke  are  wrong  in  several 
instances,  I  cannot  place  Lord  Sundon. 
His  grandfather  may  have  been  the  Ralph 
Clayton  mentioned  in  Dugdale's  Visitation 
of  1664  as  a  son  of  William  Clayton  of  Old 
Crooke,  but  I  suspect  the  pedigree  is  in- 
complete. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  information.    R.  S.  B. 

SEVENTH  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND  : 
HIS  DESCENDANTS. — Is  anything  known  for 
•  certain  as  to  the  descendants  of  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Percy,  eldest  daughter  and  coh.  of 
the  7th  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  wife  of 
Richard  Woodroffe  of  Wolley,  co.  York. 
The  question  of  the  coheirs  of  the  Percys 
was  discussed  at  6  S.  v.  343,  431  ;  vii.  28  ; 
and  at  the  last  reference  the  pedigree  from 
Banks's  '  Baronia  Anglica  Concentrata ' 
(i.  369)  tracing  the  descent  of  Percy  Wood- 
roffe Paver  (b.  1829)  from  Maximilian  Wood- 
roffe, called  son  and  heir  of  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, was  printed.  Is  this  pedigree  capable 
of  proof  ? 

In  Burke' s  '  Peerage '  since  1893  the 
Lady  Elizabeth's  "  descendant  and  sole 
heiress "  (who,  however,  is  unnamed)  is 
stated  to  have  married  in  1719  Aaron  Scales 
of  Ranskill,  co.  Notts,  and  to  be  now  repre- 
sented by  Edward  Peacock  of  Bottes- 
ford  Manor,  co,  Lincoln,  F.S.A.  Hunter 
('  Deanery  of  Doncaster,'  ii.  387),  quoting 
from  the  Harl.  MS.  6070,  f.  123  [144],  says 
that  she  had  a  son  Joseph  or  Joshua  Wood- 
roffe, who  m.  Magdalene,  dau.  and  h.  of 


Roger  Billings  of  Marthagare,  near  Denbigh,, 
and  had  issue  Charles,  Joseph,  Francis,. 
Foljambe,  and  Mary.  In  '  Memorials  of 
the  Woodroffes,'  by  Miss  S.  M.  Woodroffe, 
1878,  she  is  given  three  children :  Maxi- 
milian, Joseph,  and  Mary.  Nothing  is 
said  of  any  issue  of  Maximilian,  but  Joseph's 
issue  is  traced  for  three  generations  ;  and 
if  the  pedigree  here  given  is  correct,  the 
grandson  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the 
senior  coheir  of  the  great  house  of  Percy, 
was  a  Wakefield  tradesman.  Banks  says 
that  Maximilian  was  with  his  cousin  George 
Percy  in  Virginia.  I  have  written  to 
America  to  try  to  verify  this  statement,, 
but  meanwhile  any  information  as  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Wood- 
roffe would  greatly  oblige. 

(Marquis  de)  RUVIGNY. 
15,  Hanover  Chambers,  Buckingham  Street, 

TALAVERA.— What  is  the  origin  of  this 
name  ?  It  appears  that  the  town  was 
first  called  Elbora,  but  in  Roman  time* 
Talabriga.  Appian  ('  De  Rebus  Hispaniensi- 
bus,'  c.  73)  has  TaAa/tyiya,  which  would  seem 
to  be  an  adaptation  of  a  more  ancient  name. 
Taldr  in  modern  Spanish  means  to  fell  or 
cut  down  trees,  but  the  place-name  can 
hardly  be  connected  with  that.  Next  July 
a  century  will  have  elapsed  since  Welling- 
ton's famous  battle  there.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

"  INCUT." — What  is  the  exact  method  pre- 
scribed in  the  '  Judicial  Committee  Rules, 
1908,'  No.  Ixviii.,  as  to  the  binding  of 
records,  &c.  ? 

"The  Appellant  shall obtain  ten  copies  of 

the  Record  and  Cases  to  be  bound  for  the  use 
of  the  Judicial  Committee The  several  docu- 
ments, indicated  by  incuts,  shall  be  arranged  i 
the  following  order:     (1)   Appellants   Case; 
Respondent's    Case;      (3)   Record;     (4)    Supple- 
mental Record  (if  any) " 

The  word  is  not  in  '  N.E.D.,'  nor  in  tha 
second  impression  (1905)  of  Mr.  Howard 
Collins's  'Author  and  Printer,'  which  con- 
tains many  useful  bibliographical  phrases. 

Q.   V. 

J.  BEW,  BOOKSELLER. — A  page  torn  from 
the   end  of   an  old   book  has  at  the   top  : 
"The   following  Books   may  be   had  c 
Bew,     No.     28,     Paternoster    Row." 
follows  a  portion  of    the  list :    '  The  Travel* 
of   True    Godliness,'    'The   Whole   Duty   of 
Prayer,'    '  Crumbs    of    Comfort    and    Godly 
Prayers,'   with  others   of   a  similar  nature. 
When  did  J.  Bew  sell  books  in  the  Row  ? 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 
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BICKERTON  OB  DE  BICKERTON. —  In- 
formation wanted  respecting  the  Bickerton 
family,  formerly  of  Bickerton,  Cheshire. 
Please  reply  direct.  H.  S.  JONES. 

10,  Sherbourne  Gardens,  Baling,  W. 

PICTURES  FROM  KITTERTCK. — In  an  old 
catalogue  of  pictures  in.  a  country  house 
I  visit  is  the  following  separate  entry, 
"  Pictures  from  Kitterick,"  followed  by  the 
description  of  a  dozen  pictures  and  the 
prices  given  for  them.  Was  Kitterick  the 
name  of  a  picture-dealer  or  of  a  place  ? 
The  owner  of  the  pictures  does  not  know. 

D.  K.  T. 

ADDLESHAW. — I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  give  me  information 
as  to  the  history,  meaning,  and  derivation 
of  the  above  name.  HILLSIDE. 

"  DRTTCE  "  OR  "  DRUICE,"  LANE-NAME. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  explain  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  this  word  and  the 
correct  way  of  spelling  it  ?  It  is  the  name 
given  to  a  lane  leading  from  a  main  road, 
and  running  parallel  with  a  river.  A.  M. 

M.    GORDON,    MINOR   POET. — In    1836   a 

volume  of  poems  bv  M.  Gordon,  A.M.,  was 

published  by  W.   E.    Painter,    342,    Strand, 

with  a  portrait  of  the  author.     Who  was  he  ? 

J.  M.  BTILLOCH. 

H.M.S.  BEAVER,  1828. — Can  any  one 
give  me  information  respecting  II.M.S.Beaver 
about  1828  ?  I  find  there  was  a  sloop  of 
that  name  mentioned  in  '  The  Kentish 
Companion '  for  1780,  but  of  course  it  could 
not  be  the  same  ship.  Was  there  a  vessel 
so  named  at  Navarino  in  1827  ?  G.  H.  W. 

"  FALSEHOOD  OF  EXTREMES." — Can  any 
reader  give  me  the  origin  of  this  phrase  ? 
I  have  tried  many  quotation  books  with  no 
success.  H.  T.  Cox. 

'  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES  BEFORE  SEBAS- 
TOPOL.' — Can  any  reader  oblige  me  by  stat- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  a  key-plate  to  this 
large  engraving,  published  by  Agnew  & 
Browne  in  1859  ?  J.  FITZPATRICK. 

221,  Dereham  Road,  Norwich. 

"  BLOW  THE  COBWEBS  AWAY." — When 
taking  a  walk  on  a  windy  day  one  frequently 
hears  the  remark,  "  This  will  blow  the  cob- 
webs out  of  your  head,"  referring,  doubtless, 
to  the  invigorating  effect  of  bracing  air. 
Quite  recently  in  a  Staffordshire  village 
I  heard  an  old  lady  assert  that  the  wind 
would  blow  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  "hedges." 
Further  inquiry  elicited  the  information 


that  it  is  bad  for  cattle  to  be  out  in  the  open 
when  cobwebs  appear  in  the  hedges  ;  con- 
sequently farmers  would  welcome  the  breezes 
that  would  remove  such  evil  signs.  Would 
it  not  appear,  therefore,  that  this  is  the 
origin  of  the  modern  saying,  "  head " 
being  a  contraction  of  "  hedges  "  ? 

C.  W.  TERRY. 
Taunton. 

POLISH  DRAGOONS  :  "  JAGER." — 1.  Was 
the  term  "  Polish  Dragoons  "  used  in  the 
middle  of  last  century  to  mean,  generally, 
heavy  armed  troops  ? 

2.  Is    the    German    word     "  Jager "     or 

"  Yager "    (hunter)    now    used,    or    was    it 

so  used  in  the  middle  of  last  century  as  a 

military  term  (?  to  mean  light  armed  troops)? 

V.  H.  COLLINS. 

PHILIP  THICKNESSE  :  AUTOMATON  CHESS- 
PLAYER.— George  Walker  in  his  '  New 
Treatise  of  Chess '  (3rd  ed.,  1841)  and  the 
'  D.N.B.'  state  that  Thicknesse  was  the 
author  of  '  The  Speaking  Figure,  and  the 
Automaton  Chess-Player,  Exposed  and  De- 
tected'  (London,  1784).  What  is  their 
authority  for  this  statement  ?  The  book 
was  published  anonymously. 

Where  could  I  see  a  copy  of  '  Observations 
on  the  Automaton  Chess-Player,  now  ex- 
hibited in  London,  at  Spring  Gardens,'  by 
an  Oxford  Graduate,  London,  1819  ? 

L.  L.  K. 

BARNARD  &  STAPLES,  BANKERS  OF  CORN- 
HILL. — I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there 
was  such  a  firm  of  bankers  in  Cornhill  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  Roger  Staples  (or  Stables),  banker,  died 
in  1778  ;  was  he  Barnard's  partner  ?  Had 
the  Staples  any  connexion  with  the  North 
of  England  families  of  this  name  ?  A 
Josiah  Barnard,  banker,  of  CornhUl,  died  in 
1809,  who  was,  I  suppose,  connected  with 
the  business.  If  there  is  a  pedigree  of  the 
Barnard  family  in  which  Josiah  Barnard 
is  mentioned,  perhaps  some  reader  will 
kindly  inform  me  of  it,  as  I  should  like  to 
know  if  he  had  any  connexion  with  the  Leeds 
family  of  this  name.  Have  the  following 
fuels'  relating  to  the  Leeds  Barnards  been 
amplified  in  any  publication  ?  They  are 
obtained  from  the  Wilson  MSS.  : — 

"  Thomas  Barnard,  married  17  June,  1757. . . . 

daughter  of Resenhazen   (?)   of   Isleworth  in 

Middlesex.  This  Thomas  was  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambs,  chaplain  to  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  Rector  of  Newmarket,  and  Rector  of 
Wethersfield  in  Suffolk." 

WM.  EASTERBROOK  PRESTOK. 

Leyland's  Lane,  Heaton,  Bradford. 
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SPENSER'S  '  FAERIE  QUEENE.' — We  have 
heard  that  there  are  three  supplemental 
cantos  to  '  The  Faerie  Queene,'  not  by 
Spenser,  but  by  another  and  inferior  hand, 
and  that  the  manuscript  is  in  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge.  Is  this  true  ?  and 
if  it  is,  has  this  continuation  ever  been 
published  ?  N.  M.  &  A. 


FALCON  COURT,  SHOE  LANE. 

(10  S.  xi.  128.) 

THE  falcon  in  ancient  days  was  evidently 
a  favourite  sign.  There  is  a  Falcon  Court 
on  the  south  side  of  Fleet  Street,  nearly 
opposite  Fetter  Lane ;  and  MR.  AUSTEN 
LEIGH'S  inquiry  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  another  Falcon  Court  lay  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street.  This  second  Falcon  Court 
probably  opened  into  Shoe  Lane.  There 
are  now  two  inns  near  the  same  spot  called 
"The  Falcon."  'The  History  of  Sign- 
boards '  states  that  the  sign  of  "  The  Falcon" 
was  used  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  over  his 
shop  in  Fleet  Street  "close  to  St.  Bride's 
Church,"  according  to  'D.N.B.'  ;  but  when, 
in  1500,  Worde  moved  from  Westminster  to 
Fleet  Street,  "  The  Sun  "  seems  to  have  been 
the  sign  he  adopted,  not  "  The  Falcon." 
Hotten  states  that  in  1565  William  Griffiths 
published  a  book  which  was  "  imprynted 
at  London  in  Flete  Strete  at  the  sign  of  the 
Faucon  "  ;  also,  that  in  1612  Wm.  Dight 
was  publishing  at  the  sign  of  "  The  Falcon  " 
in  Shoe  Lane.  A  work  on  the  old  printers 
would  probably  indicate  whether  or  not 
Dight  succeeded  to  the  business  and  sign  of 
Griffiths,  but  it  would  look  as  ifDight's  house 
had  been  rebuilt  in  1671,  with,  inserted  in 
it,  a  stone  sign  of  the  Falcon  bearing  that 
date,  and,  according  to  the  querist,  later 
built  into  a  more  recent  building,  presumably 
on  the  ancient  site.  Hotten  suggests  that 
these  printers  may  have  borrowed  their  sign 
from  the  falcon  volant  in  the  Stationers' 
arms. 

It  is  evident  that  about  the  time  of  Worde 
the  great  printing  industry  was  started, 
which  is  now  centred  between  Fetter  Lane 
and  Shoe  Lane,  both  north  and  south 
of  Fleet  Street ;  it  seems  probable  that 
Messrs.  Spottiswoode's  business  has  come 
down  from  other  like  businesses  established 
four  centuries  ago  upon  this  site — a  site 
which  is  the  focus  of  many  so-called  "  courts" 
opening  into  Fleet  Street,  and  doubtless 
formerly  into  Shoe  Lane.  Probably  there 


were  at  one  time  more  of  them,  but  the 
merging  of  ownerships  tends  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  courts.  Quite  recently,  for 
example.,  a  court  has  thus  been  built  over 
on  the  south  side  near  Temple  Bar — Thanet 
Court  (or  Place),  I  think  it  was  called. 
But  many  still  exist,  and  their  names  are 
quaint  enough.  I  have  read  somewhere 
that  the  old  houses  used  to  stand  back  from 
the  road,  with  a  garden  at  front  and  back, 
and  that  when  the  frontage  on  the  road 
became  valuable,  a  house  would  be  built 
on  the  garden,  fronting  on  (and  I  dare  say 
stealing  some  of)  the  road,  the  remainder 
of  the  garden  forming  a  courtyard  between 
the  old  house  and  the  new.  A  narrow 
passage  would  have  to  be  left  along  the  side  of 
the  new  house,  to  give  access  to  the  court, 
and  this  passage  would,  I  take  it,  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  court  to  which  it  led, 
the  name  of  the  court  being  that  of  the  sign 
borne  by  the  house.  In  the  short  space 
between  Ludgate  Circus  and  Fetter  Lane 
on  the  north,  there  are  eleven  such  courts, 
besides  gateway  entrances  which  are  now 
blind,  but  at  one  time  may  also  have  been 
passages  to  a  court  behind.  Of  these  eleven 
courts,  nine  bear  names  which  seem  to 
hand  down  to  us  the  sign  of  the  first-built 
garden  house :  Poppin  (Puppet  or  Doll), 
Racquet,  Cheshire  ( ?  Cheese  :  old  inn  still 
there),  Hind,  Three  Kings,  Bolt,  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  Red  Lion,  and  Crane,  -all  or  most 
of  them,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  house-signs. 
Probably  in  many  cases  the  passage  from 
the  front  which  ran  into  the  court  was  carried 
round  the  old  house  to  a  junction  with  a 
back-garden  access  to  a  lane,  and  this  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  while  many  courts 
are  culs-de-sac,  others,  though  called  courts, 
are  more  properly  alleys,  passages  or  foot- 
lanes. 

The  ground  plans  and  title-deeds  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  would  presumably 
throw  much  light  on  this  very  interesting 
part  of  old  London,  which  even  to-day  re- 
mains a  labyrinth  of  courts  and  passages 
indicative  of  anciently  scattered  tenements. 
DOUGLAS  OWEN. 

Years  ago  I  tried  to  ascertain  something 
of  the  history  of  Falcon  Court,  Shoe  Lane, 
but  could  find  only  brief  mention  of  it  in  three 
or  four  early  eighteenth-century  books. 
For  instance,  Hatton  in  his  '  New  View  of 
London,'  1708,  refers  to  "  Falcon  court,  on 
the  W.  side  of  Shoe  lane  about  the  middle, 
a  passage  into  New  str."  ;  Strype  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Stow's  '  Survey,'  1720,  speaks  of  it 
as  "  but  ordinarv,  near  unto  the  corner  of 
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New  S1  "  ;  and  in  "  New  Remarks  of  London, 
collected  by  the  Company  of  Parish-Clerks," 
1732,  it  is  merely  named,  with  six  other 
Falcon  Courts  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
It  is  marked  in  Ogilby  and  Morgan's  map  of 
1677.  Perhaps  I  need  hardly  add  that  many 
sculptured  signs  were  put  up  in  London  after 
the  Great  Fire.  Several  still  in  existence 
have  on  them  the  dates  1668,  1669,  and  1670, 
but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  another  dated 
1671.  PHILIP  NOBMAN. 

Falcon  Court,  Shoe  Lane,  is  given  in  W. 
Stow's  '  Stranger's  Guide,'  circa  1721.  It 
is  liable  to  be  confused  with  Falcon  Court 
on  the  south  side  of  Fleet  Street. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 


RATTLESNAKE  COLONEL  :  THE  RATTLE- 
SNAKE EMBLEM  (10  S.  x.  189  ;  xi.  17,  135).— 
This  "  Rattlesnake  Colonel,"  identified  by 
MB.  MATTHEWS  (ante,  p.  17)  as  Col.  Thomas 
Cresap,  was  an  experienced  frontiersman 
living  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Maryland, 
and  not  long  before  the  date  of  Mrs.  Browne's 
visit  he  had  been  occupied  in  blazing  for 
the  new  Ohio  Company  that  trail  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  wilderness 
which  became  the  historic  highway  known, 
among  other  appellations,  as  "  Braddock's 
Road  "  and  the  "  Cumberland  Pike  " — the 
trail  so  soon 'to  be  followed  by  Washington 
on  the  expedition  that  set  the  fires  of  war 
alight.  In  such  a  life,  no  doubt  Col.  Cresap 
had  had  enough  encounters  with  rattle- 
snakes to  justify  a  designation  akin  to  that 
of  "Buffalo  Bill"  to-day;  but  in  fact  the 
epithet  was  no  more  a  merely  personal  one 
than  Whig  or  Tory  would  have  been  at  a 
later  period. 

Before  the  thought  of  rupture  with  the 
mother  country  had  even  a  whispered 
expression,  there  was  a  growing  unrest 
among  the  Colonists  that  was  shown, 
among  other  ways,  in  the  popularity  of 
the  rattlesnake  emblem,  particularly  in  the 
middle  Colonies.  It  seems  to  have  arisen 
in  a  suggestion  made  in  April,  1751,  in  The 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Benjamin  Franklin's 
paper,  following  a  trenchant  editorial  written 
on  the  occasion  of  a  trial  for  murder  com- 
mitted by  a  convict  transported  from  Eng- 
land, wherein  England  was  arraigned  for 
the  practice  of  transporting  convicts  to  per- 
petrate villainies  in  the  Colonies.  In  a 
succeeding  issue  of  the  paper  a  correspondent 
commented  on  the  editorial,  and  made  the 
sarcastic  suggestion  that  in  reprisal  the 
Colonists  should  send  over  "  a  cargo  of 


rattlesnakes "  to  be  distributed  about  the 
parks  and  gardens  of  England.  The  vivid 
Colonial  imagination  seized  upon  this  figure, 
and  it  was  not  quickly  forgetten.  In  1754 
the  same  Gazette,  in  an  endeavour  to  in- 
fluence the  Colonies  to  act  in  concert  against 
the  Indians  and  their  French  abettors,  was 
headed  by  the  device  of  a  sinuous  rattle- 
snake cut  into  pieces,  each  marked  with 
the  initial  of  a  colony,  and  with  the  motto, 
"  Join  or  die."  In  later  years,  when  the 
contest  with  England  was  fairly  faced,  many 
newspapers  adopted  this  device,  changing 
its  motto  to  "  Unite  or  die,"  and,  as  is 
well  known,  the  rattlesnake,  showing  thir- 
teen rattles,  and  either  coiled  to  strike  or 
stretched  as  if  in  motion  toward  its  prey — 
with  the  motto  "  Don't  tread  on  me  " — 
was  the  device  on  many  a  flag  that  was 
carried  by  a  brigade,  or,  especially,  was 
used  in  the  navy.  On  a  plate  depicting  the 
devices  on  fifteen  flags  in  use  between  1775 
and  1777,  five  of  them  show  rattlesnakes. 
In  the  uniforms  for  the  navy  adopted  at 
Boston  in  1777,  that  ordered  for  the  "  post- 
captains  "  had  "  the  figure  of  a  rattlesnake 
embroidered  on  the  straps  of  the  epaulettes, 
with  the  motto  '  Don't  tread  on  me,'  ' 
and  waistcoat  buttons  showing  the  same 
device  and  motto. 

But  in  1755  Col.  Cresap's  cognomen  doubt- 
less indicated  his  interest  in  and  connexion 
with  the  incipient  French  and  Indian  con- 
test, including  his  probable  advocacy  of 
the  co-operation  toward  which  Franklin's 
severed-rattlesnake  device  had  been  prompt- 
ing especially  the  Pennsylvanians  and  Mary- 
landers  ;  and  the  extract  from  Mrs.  Browne's 
journal  which  MB.  MALLESON  cites  in  his 
query  is  extremely  interesting  in  showing 
how  far  the  influence  of  the  rattlesnake 
emblem  had  then  gone,  as  evidenced  in 
nicknames  familiar  even  to  a  visitor. 

But  a  variant  explanation  is  possible. 
Instead  of  repeating  popular  phraseology, 
Mrs.  Browne  or  her  friends,  looking  upon 
the  Colonists  from  the  superior  English 
view-point  of  that  day,  may  have  used 
the  epithet  in  this  and  other  cases  as  a  half- 
contemptuous,  half-humorous  equivalent  for 
"  Colonial,"  on  the  jocular  theory  that  if 
Franklin's  severed  rattlesnake  could  repre- 
sent the  Colonies,  then  an  untrained  Colonial 
colonel  must  be  "a  Rattlesnake  Colonel." 
The  general  tone  of  Mrs.  Browne's  journal 
would,  perhaps,  show  whether  this  sup- 
position may  be  true. 

I  may  add  that  most  of  these  facts  about 
the  emblem,  with  many  more,  are  found 
in  Rear-Admiral's  Preble's  '  The  Flag  of  the 
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United  States.'  The  edition  before  me  is 
that  of  1882.  M.  C.  L. 

New  York. 

[Further  reply  from  M.C.L.  next  week.] 

SIR  ARTHUR  LEARY  PIGOTT  (10  S.  x.  426, 
513). — Francis  Barchard,  Esq,  of  Horsted, 
High  Sheriff  of  Sussex  in  1853,  m.  Margaret 
Jane,  dau.  of  Elphinstone  Piggott,  Esq., 
Chief  Justice  of  Tobago,  and  niece  of  Sir 
Arthur  Piggott,  Attorney-General,  and  had 
issue  :  1.  Francis,  b.  1826,  &c.  (see  Barchard 
in  Burke's  '  L.G.'). 

In  St.  Anne's  Church,  Lewes,  is  a  M.I.  to 
"  Margaret   Jane,    wife   of    Francis    Barchard    of 
Ashcombc,  Esq.,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Elphin- 
stone   Piggott   of   Tobago,    Esq.,    died    26    May, 
1829,  aged  27, "  &c. 

The  Gent.  Mag,  for  1807  (p.  376)  notices  the 
death  :  Jan.  17  at  Tobago,  James  Pigott, 
Esq.,  youngest  brother  of  the  late  Sir  A.  P. 

In  the  West  Indies  barristers  were  fre- 
quently shifting  their  quarters  from  one 
island  to  another.  The  newly  ceded  islands 
attracted  many  persons  from  the  old  settled 
ones,  so  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  Pigotts 
removed  from  Grenada  to  Tobago. 

V.  L.  OLIVER. 

'FOLKESTONE  FIERY  SERPENT'  (10  S.  x. 
508  ;  xi.  72,  97). — The  woodcut  representing 
a  railway  train  in  the  form  of  a  fiery  dragon 
crawling  along  a  viaduct,  mentioned  by 
MR.  A.  RHODES,  does  not  appear  on  a  copy 
of  the  old  ballad  entitled  '  The  Fiery  Serpent 
of  Folkestone,'  but  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  a  skit  bearing  the  following  title  : — 

"  A     True    History  |  of     the  |  Re-appearance  | 
of  the  |  Folkestone  Fiery  Serpent ;  |  or,  |  Flaming 
Dragon  |  With    An    Account     of  |  The    Monster's 
Misdeeds  |  And     how     he      and  |  His      Master,  | 
(a     wicked     wizard,)  |  Were     Overcome      by  I  A 
Valiant    Knight,  ]  By    Mark      Oldstyle,  |  at    his 
Dwelling    over    and    against    the    Sign  |  of     the 
Folkestone  Turkey,  Scribbler's  |  Street,  Sandwich, 
|  Printed    &  Published  by    T.    Rigden,    Dover.  | 
And  Sold  by  all  Booksellers." 

This  skit  contains  68  verses  of  four  lines 
each,  and  although  there  is  no  date  of 
publication,  it  clearly  alludes  to  the  railway 
rivalry  between  Dover  and  Folkestone,  what- 
ever the  original  '  Fiery  Serpent '  ballad 
may  have  referred  to.  I  have  an  old  MS. 
copy  of  the  latter,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
not  dated.  I  have  also  a  copy  of  the  third 
edition,  "  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Lord  Folkestone,  &c., 
&c.,  &c."  This  edition  contains  several 
woodcuts,  one  depicting  the  "  Monster " 
flying  through  the  air  and  belching  "  flames 
of  fire."  It  is  a  pity  the  date  of  the  first 
edition  is  not  forthcoming.  G.  O.  HOWELL. 


"  IT  IS   THE   MASS   THAT  MATTERS  "    (10   S. 

x.  470  ;  xi.  98).— May  I  add  that  in  1609 
Ben  Jonson  issued  a  play  under  the  title  of 
"  His  Case  is  Altered.  As  it  hath  beene 
sundry  times  acted  by  the  Children  of  the 
Blackfriers  "  ?  This  piece  is  J  thought  to 
have  been  performed  eight  or  ten  years 
earlier,  and  Jonson  may  have  derived  his 
title  from  the  incident  mentioned  on  p.  98. 
WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 

THIRD  FOOT  GUARDS  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BAYONNE,  1814  (10  S.  xi.  69). — This  regi- 
ment was  raised  in  Scotland  in  1608,  and 
called  the  Scots  Regiment  of  Guards.  In 
1708  the  title  was  changed  to  the  3rd  Foot 
Guards,  and  this  was  changed  in  1831  to 
the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  which  in  1877 
was  again  changed  to  that  it  still  retains 
— the  Scots  Guards.  Though  having  seen 
long  service  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
it  seems  to  possess  no  regimental  record 
book,  so  I  cannot  answer  the  first  portion 
of  F.  K.  P.'s  inquiry.  Its  last  service 
previous  to  embarking  for  the  Peninsula 
was  in  the  Walcheren  expedition. 

At  Bayonne,  on  14  Feb.,  1814,  Major 
Charles  Cameron  was  severely  wounded ; 
and  on  the  15th  Capt.  William  Clitherow, 
A.D.C.  to  Major-General  Byng,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  In 
another  engagement  on  2  March,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Frederick  W.  Hood  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  In  the  sortie  from  Ba- 
yonne on  14  April,  35  rank  and  file  were 
killed  ;  4  lieutenants,  1  staff,  8  sergeants, 
3  drummers,  and  95  rank  and  file  were 
wounded  ;  1  ensign,  1  sergeant,  and  56 
rank  and  file  were  returned  as  missing. 
The  wounded  were  returned  as  Lieut,  and 
Capt.  Charles  L.  White,  severely  (since 
dead) ;  Lieut,  and  Capt.  Charles  Augustus 
West,  slightly ;  Lieut,  and  Capt.  John 
Bridger  Shiffner,  severely  (since  dead)  ; 
Lieut,  and  Capt.  Luke  Mahon  and  Adjutant 
Francis  Holbourne,  severely. 

The  names  of  the  officers  on  joining  and 
their  promotions  can  be  seen  in  The  London 
Gazette  for  the  various  years,  from  which 
the  latter  portion  of  my  reply  is  taken 
(1814,  pp.  619,  898,  900).  The  earlier 
portion  is  from  Trimen's  '  Regiments  of 
the  British  Army.'  A.  RHODES. 

The  3rd  Guards'  Cemetery,  about  a 
couple  of  miles  outside  Bayonne,  is  a  mere 
plot  some  few  yards  square,  but  is  very 
nicely  kept.  It  contains  the  graves  of 
Capt.  and  Adjutant  F.  R.  T.  Holbourne 
and  Capts.  Luke  Mahon,  C.  L.  White,  and 
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J.  B.  Shiffner.  These  four  captains  were 
wounded  during  the  French  sortie  from 
Bayonne  on  10  April,  1814,  and  died  in 
the  3rd  Guards'  camp,  which  stood  on  this 
spot.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  2nd  Guards' 
Cemetery  (for  the  Coldstreams)  not  far 
away.  These  cemeteries  have  been  fre- 
quently visited  by  English  royalty  when 
staying  at  Biarritz — Queen  Victoria  and 
Princess  Beatrice  in  1889,  and  King  Ed- 
ward VII.  and  (I  believe)  the  present  Queen 
of  Spain  at  later  dates. 

Under  the  title  of  '  A  Forgotten  Fight ' 
Lieut.-Col.  William  Hill  James  gave  an 
account  of  Sir  R.  Hill's  battle  outside 
Bayonne  (13  Dec.,  1813)  in  Macmillaris 
Magazine  for  September,  1894.  This,  like 
several  of  the  same  author's  articles  on 
'  Battles  round  Biarritz,'  has  since  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  M 'Lagan 
&  Curnming  of  Edinburgh.  A  little  volume 
containing  a  full  account  of  all  British 
"  Peninsular  "  graves  on  French  soil  is  the 
work  of  the  same  pen. 

Alison's  '  History  of  Europe  '  refers  to  the 
battle  of  Bayonne ;  and  the  concluding 
chapter  of  '  The  Subaltern,'  a  personal 
narrative  by  Gleig,  may  also  be  consulted. 

The  entrance  tower  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Biarritz,  is  appropriately  decorated 
with  slabs  recording  the  names  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  King's  service  in  these  parts  in 
1813-14.  F.  A.  W. 

EUHTJ  YALE'S  EPITAPH  (10  S.  x.  502  ; 
xi.  111). — I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
Elihu  Yale  is  a  common  name,  but  there 
was  one  of  this  name  living  in  Wincanton  in 
1799.  In  that  year  a  Mr.  William  Gapper 
in  his  will  bequeathed  Elihu  Yale,  gentle- 
man, a  gold  ring.  Elihu  was  still  living 
here  in  1818,  as  I  find  his  name  in  a  sur- 
veyor's award ;  but  whether  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Elihu  of  Boston,  or  when 
or  where  he  died,  at  present  I  know  not. 

A  party  left  here  in  1638,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island. 

GEOBGE  SWEETMAN. 

Wincanton. 

SUFFRAGAN  BISHOPS  :  THEIR  ARMS  (10  S. 
xi.  109). — A  suffragan  bishop  holds  no 
official  position,  therefore  he  possesses  no 
official  seal :  he  has  no  use  for  one.  Further, 
a  suffragan  bishop  has  no  diocese  ;  nor  can 
lie  claim  any  authority  from  the  town  from 
which  he  may  take  his  title,  to  impale  its 
arms  with  those  of  his  own  family.  A 
suffragan  bishop  is  not  generally  granted 
the  use  of  a  croisier,  nor  is  any  charge  of  a 


key  committed  to  his  care,  so  his  own  arm* 
cannot  possibly  be  correctly  represented 
resting  upon  one  or  both  of  these.  There- 
would  be  no  objection  to  a  mitre  surmount- 
ing his  private  arms  if  he  chose  to  place  it 
there.  A  suffragan  bishop  simply  possesses 
his  title  as  a  convenience,  and  in  everything 
is  subject  to  the  bidding  of  his  diocesan. 
The  latter  appoints  his  suffragan  his  Com- 
missary on  certain  occasions. 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

'VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH'  PARODIED  (10  S. 
xi.  10). — The  following  list,  compiled  from 
Hamilton's  collection  of  parodies,  vols.  i. 
and  ii.  published  1884-5,  may  perhaps 
include  the  desired  poem  : — 

The  Village  Blacksmith  as  He  Is. — Figaro- 
Programme,  6  Feb.,  1873. 

The  Night  Policeman. — Funny  Folks,  22  May,. 
1875. 

The  Village  Grog  Shop.— Mirth,  March,  1878. 

The  English  Judge. — Truth,  Christmas  Number,. 
1879. 

The  Village  Beauty. — The  Dunheved  MirrorT 
March,  1880. 

The  British  M.P.— Punch,  24  March,  1883. 

The  Village  Pax. 

The  Village  Woodman. — Moonshine,  19  Jan.,. 
1884. 

Under  Britannia's  Spreading  Oak. — Globe* 
10  Sept.,  1884. 

The  Low  Bohemian. — Truth,  Christmas  Number, 
1878. 

The  Village  Schoolboy. — Sporting  Times,  5  July, 
1884. 

The     Village     Blacksmith. — Topical     Times, 
13  Sept.,  1884. 

The  War  Blacksmith.— Punch,  29  Sept.,  1866. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Finis,  Beeton's  Christ- 
mas Annual,  1877. 

The  Village  Pet. — Wheeling  Annual,  1885. 

The  City  Blackleg.— Judy,  4  Sept.,  1867. 

Before  a  Study  of  the  Nude. — Funny  Folks* 
6  June,  1885. 

P.  JENNINGS. 

St.  Day. 

A  parody  appeared  in  The  Globe  in  1898r 
called  '  The  Agitator.'  It  begins  : — 

Under  the  famed  Reformer's  Tree 
The  Agitator  stands. 

W.  BRADBROOK. 
Bletchley,  Bucks. 

[Replies  also  acknowledged  from  W.  F.,  MR. 
J.  R.  FITZGERALD,  MR.  R.  PIERPOINT,  and  ST. 
SWITHIN.] 

"  CRIPPLE  CARRYING  "  (10  S.  x.  269).— 
I  think  this  merely  means  passing  on  crippled 
paupers  under  the  old  Poor  Laws.  A  fuller 
entry  runs  :  "  To  poore  people  that  came 
with  passes  and  to  cripples  given  to  pass 
them  away,  twelve  and  sevenpence." 

A.  T.  M. 
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JEFFREY  HUDSON  THE  DWARF  (10  S.  x. 
390,  438,  518). — In  Granger's  '  Biographical 
History,'  5th  ed.,  1824,  vol.  iii.  p.  245,  is 
a  short  account  of  Jeffery  Hudson.  Six 
prints  in  which  he  appears  are  mentioned. 
Also, 

"  at  Petworth  is  a  whole-length  of  Henrietta, 
with  Jeffery  Hudson  by  Vandyck.  There  is 
another  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Milton." 

"  See  more  of  him  in  the  '  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing,' ii.  p.  8,  9,  10." 

"  In  Ashmole's  Museum  are  his  waistcoat, 
breeches,  and  stockings.  The  former  is  of  blue 
satin,  slashed,  and  ornamented  with  pinked 
white  silk.  The  two  latter  are  of  one  piece  of 
blue  satin." 

A  small  full-length  portrait  faces  p.  245. 
This  portrait  appears  also  in  Caulfield's 
'  Portraits ....  of  Remarkable  Persons  ' 
(First  Series),  A  New  Edition,  1813,  vol.  ii. 
facing  p.  128.  A  foot-note  (p.  129)  says  : — 

"  A  bas-relief  of  this  dwarf  and  giant  is  to  be 
seen  fixed  in  the  front  of  a  house  near  the  end  of 
Bagnio-court,  on  the  east  side  of  Newgate-street  : 
probably  it  was  a  sign." 

The  giant  was  "  The  King's  gigantic  porter." 
In  his   '  London  Signs  and  Inscriptions,' 
1893,     Mr.    Philip   Norman    says   that   this 
sign 

"  used  to  stand  over  the  entrance  to  Bull  Head 
Court,  Newgate  Street,  but  disappeared  some 
years  ago  on  the  widening  of  King  Edward  Street, 
formerly  Butcher  Hall  Lane." 

"  Pennant,"  says  Mr.  Norman, 
' '  has  an  illustration  of  the  sign,  but  wrongly 
describes  it  as  being  over  Bagnio  Court ....  The 
house  to  which  the  bas-relief  belonged  was  No.  80, 
occupied  in  1816  by  Mr.  Payne,  a  hatter  ;  at 
that  time  the  figures  were  painted,  their  coats 
being  red,  the  King's  livery,  and  their  waistcoats 
white ....  The  two  persons  represented  were 
William  Evans  and  Jefferey  Hudson.  Evans, 
the  Porter,  a  Monmouth  man,  was  7  feet  6  inches 
high."— Pp.  19,  20. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"  HOGLING  -  MONEY  "  (10  S.  xi.  130). — 
Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  by  the 
notes  on  '  Hognel  or  Hognayle  Money ' 
(4  S.  ii.  275  ;  9  S.  v.  287,  459  ;  vi.  56  ;  ix. 
115;  xi.  138).  Would  it  be  possible  to 
consult  the  MS.  printed  in  Surrey  Archceol. 
Coll.,  xv.,  and  find  out  whether  it  reads 
"  hoggetts  "  or  "  hoggerells  "  ?  Both  these 
words  seem  more  plausible  than  "hoggells." 

Q.  V. 

INDEX  SAYING  (10  S.  x.  469  ;  xi.  76). — 
Lord  Campbell,  in  the  preface  to  his  third 
volume  of  '  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of 
England,'  published  in  1857,  alluding  to 
this  subject,  says  : — 

"  I  have  only  further  to  express  my  satisfaction 
in  thinking  that  a  heavy  weight  is  now  to  be 


removed  from  my  conscience.  So  essential  did 
I  consider  an  Index  to  be  to  every  book  that  I 
proposed  to  bring  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to 
deprive  an  author  who  publishes  a  book  without 
an  Index  of  the  privilege  of  copyright ;  and 
moreover  to  subject  him,  for  his  offence,  to  a 
pecuniary  penalty.  Yet  from  difficulties  started 
by  my  printers,  my  own  books  have  hitherto 
been  without  an  Index." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  learned  friend  has 
prepared  a  copious  index  to  be  appended 
to  this  work,  and  another  for  the  new  stereo- 
typed edition  of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors.' 

J.  E.  LATTON  PICKERING,  Librarian. 
Inner  Temple.  \ 

COBBETT    ON    SHAKESPEARE    AND    MlLTON 

(10  S.  xi.  127). — SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  will  find 
what  he  is  seeking  in  vol.  xxix.  of  The 
Political  Register.  The  heading  of  the 
article,  I  believe,  is  '  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Potatoes.'  EDWARD  SMITH. 

The  adverse  criticism  on  Shakespeare 
appeared  in  '  Advice  to  Young  Men  '  (1837), 
pp.  292-6.  See  Mr.  E.  I.  Carlyle,  '  Life  of 
William  Cobbett '  (1904),  p.  256,  where 
there  is  a  lengthy  quotation.  M. 

This  curious  and  characteristic  attack  on 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  occurs  in  the  second 
part  of  '  A  Year's  Residence  in  the  United 
States  of  America,'  published  in  1819. 
It  occupies  six  pages  of  the  chapter  on 
'  Potatoes.'  J.  P.  OWEN. 

70,  Comeragh  Road,  W. 

PIMLICO  :  EYEBRIGHT  (10  S.  x.  401,  457, 
514  ;  xi.  75,  133). — If  COL.  PRIDEAUX  be 
right  in  his  conjecture  that  pimlico,  the 
West  Indian  bird,  was  called  after  an  island 
of  that  name,  a  "  mere  dot  of  a  thing  "  on 
the  ocean,  I  would  suggest  that  the  deriva- 
tive source  may  be  Sp.  pemfigo,  a  blister, 
or  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  from  Gk.  7refi4>i£, 
Lat.  pemphigus,  the  resemblance  of  an  island 
in  the  distance  to  a  blister  on  the  skin  being 
sufficiently  striking  to  give  rise  to  the 
simile  ;  while  the  word,  being  of  Spanish 
origin,  would  be  easily  corrupted  in  nautical 
speech  into  "  pemblico,"  "  pimplico,"  "  Pim- 
lico," &c.  Pamlico  I  take  to  be  another 
variant  of  the  word,  the  following  extract 
from  Lippincott's  '  New  Gazetteer  '  seeming 
to  strengthen  this  view  : — 

"Pamlico (or  Pamplico)  Sound, a  shallow  expanse 
of  salt  water  in  the  E.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
separated  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  long,  narrow, 
sandy  islands." 

N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 
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I  am  much  indebted  to  MR.  FRANCIS  KING 
for  the  first-hand  evidence  which  he  has  given 
(1)  that  Pimlico  is  an  island-name  in  the 
Bahamas,  and  (2)  that  the  native  name  of 
a  bird  of  the  wader  kind  which  inhabits 
those  islands  is  "  pimlico  "  or  "  pamlico." 
Further  information  on  these  points  would 
be,  of  course,  desirable,  though  I  submit 
that  there  is  sufficient  testimony  to  prove 
that  Pimlico  was  a  word  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  West  Indies,  and  not,  if  I 
may  use  a  colloquial  expression,  the  other 
way  about. 

I  am  also  obliged  to  MR.  JOHN  B.  WAINE- 
WRIGHT  for  Dr.  Hathaway's  note  on  Eye- 
bright,  with  which  I  was  not  hitherto  ac- 
quainted. Nor  do  I  think  that  Dr.  Hatha- 
way was  aware  of  the  passage  from  '  Pim- 
lico, or  Runne  Red  Cappe,'  which  I  quoted 
in  my  first  note  on  the  subject,  and  which 
seems  to  dispose  of  the  conjecture  that  Eye- 
bright  was  the  name  of  a  person.  The 
expression  "  Eye-bright  wine "  also  seems 
to  denote  the  place  where  the  beverage 
was  made  or  sold,  and  not  the  name  of  the 
vendor.  We  talk  of  Burton  ale,  but  Bass's 
beer.  I  do  not  therefore  think  that  further 
information  tends  to  weaken  my  guess  that 
Eyebright  may  have  been  a  popular  corrup- 
tion of  Eyebury,  of  the  "sparrow-grass" 
order.  The  resemblance  of  the  name  to  the 
flower,  which  was  a  well-known  "  eye- 
opener,"  may  have  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  this  corruption.  W.  F.  PRIDEATTX. 

VINCENT  ALSOP  (10  S.  xi.  47,  114).— 
The  following  guesses  may  be  offered  : — 

2,  3.  Cf.  cog,  coggle  (which  the  'N.E.D.' 
treats  as  a  derivative  of  cog),  in  the  sense 
of  "  cheat,  impose  upon,"  &c. 

4.  Read  Drub- father  (?). 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 

SIR  THOMAS  WARNER  OF  ANTIGTJA  (10 
S.  xi.  108). — MR.  GORDON-SMITH  will  find  a 
full  pedigree  of  the  Warner  family  in  '  The 
History  of  Antigua,'  by  V.  L.  Oliver,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  184  et  seq.  H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

[MR.  ALBERT  MATTHEWS  also  refers  to  Mr. 
Oliver's  work.] 

REV.  WILLIAM  Cox,  LECTURER,  ST.  MARY 
ABBOT'S,  KENSINGTON  (10  S.  xi.  127). — 
From  the  dates  it  seems  certain  that  he  is 
the  William  Cox  who  matriculated  at  Oxford 
from  Merton  College,  26  Oct.,  1703,  aged  14 
(born  in  London,  the  son  of  (Rev.)  Henry 
'Cox,  clerk)  and  who  became  B.A.  1708  and 
M.A.  1710.  He  would  therefore  have  been 
about  65  when  he  died  in  January,  1 754. 


His  father  is  doubtless  identical  with 
Henry  Cox,  son  of  William,  born  at  Emeldon, 
Northumberland,  who  matriculated  from 
Merton  4  Dec.,  1677,  aged  16  ;  B.A.  1681. 
John  Cox,  Merton,  20  March,  1698/9,  pro- 
bably, and  James  Cox,  Merton,  20  May, 
1 708,  certainly,  were  brothers  of  this  William 
Cox.  No  other  William  Cox,  M.A.,  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  fits  the  dates. 

G.  D.  B. 

Lecturers  were  afternoon  preachers  chosen 
by  the  parish  and  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  (see  'N.E.D.').  Thomas 
Faulkner  in  his  '  History  of  Kensington  ' 
(1820)  refers  to  one  at  St.  Mary  Abbot's 
so  early  as  1683  (see  p.  354).  M. 

WADDINGTON  AS  A  PLACE-NAME  (10  S.  xi. 
70,  136). — The  following  variations  of  this 
name  occur  in  Domesday  Book  :  1.  Wadin- 
tone  (Lincolnshire)  ;  2.  Wadetune  (Norfolk)  ; 
3.  Wodetone  (Dorset)  ;  4.  Wodtone  (Herts). 
There  are  also  Wadenthun  in  France,  and 
Wadenhoe  in  Northamptonshire.  We  find 
Wuodensberg  in  Germany,  and  Vaudemont 
(Wodani  Mons)  in  Lorraine. 

Among  numberless  English  names  said 
to  be  derived  from  Woden  may  be  men- 
tioned Wanstrow  (formerly  Wodenstrow), 
Wansdike  (formerly  Wodnesdik),  Wednes- 
bury,  Wisborough,  Wanborough,  Wanstead. 
Wambrook,  Wadley,  and  I  think  we  may 
now  add  Wadetune  and  Wadintone. 

I  had  some  correspondence  on  this  subject 
with  Isaac  Taylor  not  long  before  he  died, 
but  he  seemed  unwilling  to  admit  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  Wading,  the  fol- 
lowers or  descendants  of  Wada.  There 
was  originally  no  ing  in  the  name,  if  Domes- 
day Book  be  correct ;  the  town  of  Wadding- 
ton  in  Lincolnshire  was  in  1085  spelt  Wadin- 
tone, and  the  similarity  of  that  to  Waden- 
thun (France)  is  very  significant  ;  while 
the  hamlet  now  named  Waddington  in  York- 
shire was  formerly  Wadetun  or  Widetun. 
The  second  d  and  the  g  appear  to  have  been 
subsequently  added  ;  and  these  additions 
eem  to  have  misled  Isaac  Taylor  as  well 
as  some  recent  contributors  to  your  columns. 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON. 
20,  Portsea  Place,  Connaught  Square,  W. 

I  do  not  understand  how  Woden  can  by 
any  possibility  be  dragged  in.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  neglecting  the  vowel-sound. 
Neither  is  Waddington  from  Wada.  It 
means  "  the  town  of  the  Waddings,  or  sons 
of  Wadda,"  and  presents  no  difficulty  what- 
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ever.     The  same  prefix  occurs  in  Wadding- 
ham,  also  in  Lincolnshire. 

Those  who  quote  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  forms 
should  quote  accurately.  The  names  Wada 
and  Wadda  are  distinct,  though  probably 
from  the  same  root.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

To  assert  that  Waddington  is    analogous 
in  its  formation  with  such  place-names   as 
Islington  and  Kensington  is  hardly  felicitous, 
as    neither    of    those    names    contains    the 
patronymic   ing.     Islington,   moreover,   was 
not    a   tun,    but    a    dun.     The    termination 
-ington  is  deceptive,   and  the  modern  form 
is  often  no  indication  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.     Paddington,  for  instance,  is  Padan- 
tun,  the  tun  of  Pada.     Waddington,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  tun  of  Wada  or  Wadda,  or 
of    the   Wadding   family.     It   is    impossible 
to  say  without  seeing  the  earliest  forms  of 
the  word.     The  first  thing  to  do,   in  cases 
of  this  sort,  is  to  consult  Kemble  and  Birch. 
I    may    add    that    while    the    readers    of 
'  N.    &   Q.'   were   greatly   indebted    to   the 
late  Canon  Taylor  for  many  valuable    and 
suggestive  articles,  his  '  Words  and  Places  ' 
is  virtually  obsolete.     Within  recent  years, 
authoritative  works  on  the  place-names  of 
several   English  counties   have  been  written 
by  the  Rev.    Prof.   Skeat  and  Mr.   W.   H. 
Duignan.        These      works      might      advan- 
tageously   be    consulted    before    inquiry    is 
made  in   '  N.   &   Q.'     I  have  no  hesitation 
in   saying   that   any   one   interested   in   the 
derivation   of  place-names   would   obtain   a 
better  grounding  in  the  principles  on  which 
such   names   are   founded   from   the   study 
say,  of  Prof.  Skeat's  '  Place-Names  of  Cam 
bridgeshire,'  than  from  any  of  Canon  Taylor's 
books.  W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

THOMAS  DOVER,  M.B.   (10  S.  xi.   149).— 
The    inventor    of  Dover's  powders  and  th 
discoverer    of    Alexander    Selkirk    was    the 
younger  son  of  Capt.  John  Dover  (1614-95 
of     Barton  -  on  -  the  -  Heath     by    Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Thomas  Vade,   and  was    bap- 
tized 6  May,   1662,  his    elder  brother  being 
John   (1644-1725),   Rector  of  Drayton,   for 
some  account  of  whom  see  10  S.  ix.  232. 

Capt.  John  Dover  was  the  only  surviving 
son  of  Robert  (d.  1652),  the  founder  of  the 
Cotswold  Games,  by  Sibilla,  widow  of  John 
Sanford,  and  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Cole, 
Dean  of  Lincoln  and  President  of  C.C.C. 
Oxford.  The  '  D.N.B.'  errs  in  the  date  of 
death  and  place  of  burial  of  Robert  Dover  : 
he  was  buried  24  July,  1652,  at  Barton-on- 
the-Heath,  and  his  wife  Sibilla  5  Nov.,  1653. 
Dr.  Dover  had  twin  daughters,  baptized 
at  Barton  in  April,  1688,  but  his  marriage 


las  not  been  verified  ;  it  may  have  been  at 
Bristol,  where  he  was  then  living.  His  wife- 
roanna  was  buried  at  Barton,  27  April, 

727,  but  the  place  of  burial  of  the  doctor 
las  not  been  discovered.  The  twin  daiigh- 
ers  died  young,  but  Dover  left  two  daugh- 
ers :  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Opie,  who  d.s.p., 
ind  Sibilla,  wife  of  John  Hunt,  who  has  left 
many  descendants. 

There  is  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Baltimore  in 

896  by  Prof.  Osier  in  which  he  dwells  on 
Dover's  dual  nature — the  buccaneer  and  the 
ohysician.  THOMAS  COLYER  FERGUSSON. 

Ightham  Mote,  near  Sevenoaks. 

FIELD  MEMORIALS  TO  SPORTSMEN  (10  S.  x. 
509  ;  xi.  116). — There  are  three  memorials 
;o  Mr.  G.  J.  Dumville  Lees,  who  was  injured 
n  the  hunting-field  through  barbed  wire,, 
and  died  on  21  Nov.,  1906.  They  are  as 
'ollows  :  brass  altar  cross  mounted  on  ebony, 
brass  eagle  lectern,  Bible,  and  altar  service, 
and  a  pair  of  brass  altar  candlesticks  in 
Trefonen  Church,  Oswesty  ;  and  a  brass 
mural  tablet,  surmounted  by  a  perforated 
brass  cross,  in  Treflach  Social  Room.  There 
is  also  a  memorial  window  in  Devonshire,, 
but  of  this  I  have  no  account. 

H.  T.  BEDDOWS. 

Public  Library,  Shrewsbury. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S.. 
i.  148). — MR.  MORGAN  will  find  the  original 
text,  • 

He  is  not  worthy  of  the  honeycomb 
That  shuns  the  hives  because  the  bees  have  stings,. 

in  '  The  Tragedy  of  Locrine,'  1595,  III.  ii.  39- 
40.  See  'Shakespeare  Apocrypha'  (1908), 
Clarendon  Press.  TOM  JONES. 

It  is  not  apparent  on  what  grounds  the 
editorial  note  speaks  of 

Our  Master  hath  a  garden 

as  a  Christmas  carol.  It  has  no  direct 
reference  to  the  Nativity.  It  forms  No.  546 
of  the  '  People's  Hymnal  '  (Masters,  1868) 
among  the  General  Hymns,  and  is  there 
stated  to  be  a  translation  by  S.  S.  Greatheed 
of  "  Heer  Jesus  heeft  een  Hofken." 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

[The  writer  of  the  editorial  note  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  poem  in  a  little  collection: 
of  Christmas  carols  used  in  a  South  London 
parish.] 

"MAN  IN  THE  STREET"  (10  S.  v.  167).— 
This  characterization,  though  attributed 
by  the  late  MR.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL  at 
9  S.  ii.  131  to  Emerson,  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  SAYER  in  the  present  Series  to- 
occur  in  the  '  Greville  Memoirs,'  First  Series,- 
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•under  22  March,  1830.  Emerson's  '  Conduct 
of  Life  '  appeared  only  in  1860,  but  I  have 
just  come  across  two  earlier  instances  of 
the  expression  in  his  '  Essay  on  Self-Re- 
liance,' published  in  1841  : — 

"  Let  a  man  then  know  his  worth,  and  keep 
things  under  his  feet ....  but  the  man  in  the 
street,  finding  no  worth  in  himself  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  force  which  built  a  tower  or  sculp- 
tured a  marble  god,  feels  poor  when  he  looks 
on  these.  To  him  a  palace,  a  statue,  or  a  costly 
book  have  an  alien  or  forbidding  air,  much  like 
a  gay  equipage,  and  seem  to  say  like  that,  '  Who 
are  you,  sir  ?  '  Yet  they  all  are  suitors  for  his 
notice,  petitioners  to  his  faculties  that  they  will 
come  out  and  take  possession.  The  picture, 
waits  for  my  verdict ;  it  is  not  to  command  me, 
but  I  am  to  settle  its  claim  to  praise." 

And  towards  the  close  of  the  essay : — 

"  The  civilised  man  has  built  a  coach,  but  has 
lost  the  use  of  his  feet.  He  is  supported  on 
crutches,  but  lacks  so  much  support  of  muscle. 
He  has  a  fine  Geneva  watch,  but  he  fails  of  the 
skill  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  sun.  A  Greenwich 
nautical  almanac  he  has,  and  so,  being  sure  of 
the  information  when  he  wants  it,  the  man  in 
the  street  does  not  know  a  star  in  the  sky." 

From  a  comparison  of  dates,  then,  and 
inasmuch  as  Emerson  visited  England  in 
1833,  and  was  received  into  the  highest 
literary  circles,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
he  adopted  the  phrase  from  Greville,  who 
asserts  that  it  was  then  a  cant  term  in  use 
at  Newmarket  among  sporting  men  to 
denote,  as  one  may  suppose,  the  outside 
man,  ever  alert  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
jockeys  and  the  results  of  private  trials. 

N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

HERALDRY  (10  S.  xi.  9). — The  shield  of 
arms  in  a  church  window  mentioned  by 
U.  V.  W.  may  be  the  arms  of  Richard  II., 
impaling;  those  of  his  first  consort,  Anne  of 
Bohemia.  IXION. 

Will  it  be  a  help  to  U.  V.  W.  to  remind  him 
that  Joan,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Edward  I., 
married  a  Monthermer  ?  S.  D.  C. 

MONKEYS  STEALING  FROM  A  PEDLAR  (10  S. 
vi.  448  ;  vii.  13,  256  ;  x.  373).— I  find  that 
this  subject  was  anything  but  new  in  Coryat's 
day.  In  '  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the 
Middle  Ages  '  Mr.  Cutts  observes  : — 

"In  a  late  thirteenth -century  MS.  Royal 
10  Edward  IV.  are  some  illuminations  of  a 
mediaeval  story  which  afford  us  very  curious 
illustrations  of  a  pedlar  and  his  pack.  At  f.  149 
the  pedlar  is  asleep  under  a  tree,  and  monkeys 
are  stealing  his  pack,  which  is  a  large  bundle 
bound  across  and  across  with  rope,  with  a  red 
strap  attached  to  the  rope  by  which  it  is  slung 
over  the  shoulder.  On  the  next  page  the  monkeys 
have  opened  the  wrapper,  showing  that  it  covered 


a  kind  of  box,  and  the  mischievous  creatures  are 
running  off  with  the  contents,  among  which  we 
can  distinguish  a  shirt  and  some  circular  mirrors. 
On_f.  150  the  monkeys  have  conveyed  their 
spoil  up  into  the  tree,  and  we  make  out  a  purse 
and  belt,  a  musical  pipe,  a  belt  and  dagger,  a 
pair  of  slippers,  a  hood  and  gloves,  and  a  mirror. 
On  the  next  page,  a  continuation  of  the  same 
subject,  we  see  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  man's  hat,  a 
woman's  head-kerchief  ;  and  again  on  p.  [f  ?]  151 
we  have,  in  addition,  a  mirror,  a  woman's  head- 
dress, and  a  man's  hood." — Pp.  516-17. 

ST.   SWITHIN. 

"  SERASKIER  "  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (10  S. 
xi.  144). — I  venture  to  think  that  Ogilvie 
and  other  modern  dictionaries  are  right  in 
laying  the  stress  upon  the  second  syllable 
of  this  word.  Seraskier  is  not  a  Turkish 
word,  but  a  Perso-Arabic  compound,  adopted 
by  the  Osmanli  :  sar-'askar,  which  literally 
means  the  Head  of  the  Soldiery.  The 
accent  is  correctly  placed  on  the  first  syllable 
of  'askar.  The  Turkish  pronunciation  comes 
from  a  way  the  Osmanli  have  of  pronouncing 
k  as  ki  before  a,  o,  or  u.  The  name  of  the 
late  Grand  Vizier,  Kiamil  Pasha,  was  pro- 
perly Kamil,  an  Arabic  word  meaning  "  per- 
fect." W.  F.  PRIDE  AUX. 

"  MAY  I  THROUGHOUT  THIS  DAY  OF  THTNE  "' 

(10  S.  xi.  108)  is  hymn  825  of  C.  Wesley's 
'  Short  Hymns,'  1 762,  and  is  foxmded  upon 
Rev.  i.  10.  Needless  to  say,  the  hymn  is 
far  older  than  Dr.  Robert  Newton's  time. 

H.  J.  F. 

"HANDSOME  TRACY"  (10  S.  ix.  188). — 
The  following  description  of  Robert  Tracy, 
the  beau,  which  I  take  from  a  scarce  work 
entitled  '  Nocturnal  Revels  ;  or,  The  History 
of  King's  Place,'  2  vols.,  1779,  printed  for 
M.  Goadby,  Paternoster  Row,  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  original  inquirer  : — 

"  He  was  about  five  feet  nine  inches  high, 
of  an  Herculean  form,  with  a  remarkably  agree- 
able countenance  ;  and  on  account  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  dress,  he  was  justly  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  Beau  Tracey.  Abstract  him 
from  women,  and  he  was  a  man  far  above  medio- 
crity, with  regard  to  sense  and  learning.  He  was 
a  tolerable  good  scholar,  had  a  very  pretty  library, 
and  was  so  fond  of  reading  that  whilst  he  was 
under  the  hairdresser's  hands  he  constantly 
perused  some  favourite  author." 

The  account  goes  on  to  say  that  he  "  de- 
stroyed himself  by  his  vices,  before  he  had 
attained  his  thirtieth  year,  though  he 
possessed  an  excellent  constitution."  It 
is  stated  also  that  he  was  one  of  the  early 
patrons  of  Charlotte  Hayes,  the  famous 
procuress,  who  eventually  married  Denis 
O' Kelly,  the  owner  of  the  race-horse  Eclipse. 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Studies  in  English  Official  Historical  Documents. 
By    Hubert    Hall,    F.S.A.     (Cambridge,    Uni- 
versity Press.) 
Formula  Book  of  Diplomatic  Documents.     Edited 

by  the  same.  (Same  publishers.) 
THESE  two  books,  which  represent  the  work  of 
years,  are  the  product  of  a  pioneer  in  Diplomatics, 
a  necessarily  unpopular  subject,  in  which  the 
author  has  done  invaluable  service  as  a  teacher 
and  inspirer  of  research.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  so  open-minded  and  adventurous  a 
spirit  as  Johnson  was  responsible  for  a  remark 
about  useless  folios  of  State  Papers  which  would 
never  be  read.  The  nineteenth  century  has 
opened  up  to  us  whole  stores  of  official  sources 
for  history  and  social  life,  and  it  is  the  right  way 
to  study  these  sources  and  their  value  which  Mr. 
Hall  lays  before  us. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  the  general  question 
of  documents  in  archives,  their  relative  value,  neg- 
lect and  use  by  historians.  The  history,  classifica- 
tion, and  analysis  of  archives  are  there  considered; 
and  a  '  Bibliography  of  English  Official  Historical 
Documents  '  follows,  dealing  largely  with  the 
Public  Record  Office,  where  Mr.  Hall  has  worked 
for  years.  Part  II.  of  the  book  treats  of  '  The 
Diplomatic  of  Official  Historical  Documents,' 
and  Part  III.  of  '  The  PaLeography.'  This  last 
section  offers  some  very  interesting  conclusions 
concerning  mediaeval  and  later  official  writing. 

We  do  not  find  Mr.  Hall  always  easy  to  read. 
He  is  generally  lucid,  it  is  true,  but  he  seems  to 
us  to  adopt  rather  a  full  style — an  honorific  style 
we  may  perhaps  term  it,  in  which  various  ex- 
pressions take  on  an  unnecessary  amplitude  of 
words.  But  in  view  of  the  importance  of  his 
work,  which  undoubtedly  deserves  the  praise 
due  to  filling  a  "  hiatus  valde  deflendus,"  its 
appearance  is  very  welcome.  It  opens  up  a 
whole  world  of  research  to  a  world  which — to 
judge  from  the  publications  of  the  day — needs 
shaming  into  a  juster  idea  of  what  is  worth 
printing.  Even  those  who  have  no  special 
interest  in  records  ought  to  read  the  book  Avith 
admiration  of  its  grasp  and  knowledge,  while 
those  who  are  fired  with  zeal  for  first-hand  evi- 
dence may  learn  with  advantage  what  they 
may  and  may  not  expect  to  find.  The  ideas  on 
such  subjects  even  of  tolerable  scholars  are  apt 
to  be  very  vague. 

The  '  Formula  Book  '  is  an  admirable  and 
practical  Appendix  to  the  '  Studies.'  It  presents 
various  types  of  official  instruments  in  a  connected 
series,  the  text  being  fortified  by  a  diplomatic 
description  of  their  purport,  provenance,  and 
bibliographical  relations.  The  work  is  due  to  a 
Seminar  of  the  London  School  of  Economics 
under  Mr.  Hall's  direction,  and  embodies  the 
best-known  class  of  official  instruments.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  seven  students  who 
have  transcribed  the  texts  are  all  women,  a  fact 
which  nowadays  should  cause  no  surprise.  Those 
who  are  at  all  interested  in  advanced  history  will 
recall  the  first-rate  record  work  of  Mary  Bateson. 
Of  the  211  documents  here  laid  before  us,  the 
first  two  deal  with  Suabred  of  Essex  (704)  and 
'  Offa  of  Mercia  '  (779),  the  final  ones  being  a 
Cartel  for  Prisoners  of  War  (1800)  and  Lieutenant's 


(R.N.)  Passing  Certificate.  The  editor's  notes 
require  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
be  thoroughly  appreciated,  but  on  the  whole 
successfully  combine  brevity  and  adequacy. 

Points  of  human  as  apart  from  expert  interest 
are  not  forgotten.  Thus  as  regards  No.  10, 
'  Grant,  of  Lands  to  the  King's  Thegn  and  hia 
Heirs  '  (947),  it  is  noted  that  "  a  glacial  curse  " 
is  laid  on  infringers  of  the  arrangement  by 
"  Eadredus,  rex  Anglorum,"  and  this  comment 
follows  : — 

"  It  has  been  suggested  (by  Sir  F.  Pollock)  that 
this  formula  was  invented  by  a  dictator,  who  had 
been  impressed  with  th^  terrors  of  the  dangerous 
passage  of  the  Alps,  which  have  been  so  graphic- 
ally described  by  William  of  Malmesbury  ('Gesta 
Pont.,'  p.  26  ;  cf.  Stubbs,  '  Oxford  Lectures,' 
p.  128)." 

The  Navy  Lieutenant  seems  to  deserve  his 
certificate,  for  it  states  that  he  "  can  splice,  knot, 
reefe  a  saile,  work  a  ship  in  sailing,  keep  reckoning 
of  a  ship's  way  by  plaine  sailing  or  Mercator,. 
observe  by  sun  or  star,  find  the  variacion  of  ye 
compass,  shift  his  tydes,  and  is  qualified  to  do  the 
duty  of  an  able  seaman  and  midshipman."  This 
formula  includes  a  phrase  now  in  popular  usage 
which  has  recently  been  discussed  in  our  columns. 

We  offer  Mr.  Hall  our  warm  congratulations 
on  these  solid  fruits  of  a  work  which  he  has 
carried  on  with  whole-hearted  zeal.  How  urgent 
is  the  need  for  such  work  a  glance  at  his  intro- 
ductory article  to  the  '  Studies  '  will  show. 

SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE'S  blank  verse,  '  Shake- 
speare's Expostulation,'  concerning  the  Baconians,, 
opens  The  Cornhill  for  March.  It  is  not  impres- 
sive as  verse,  and  contains  no  new  points.  'Pope 
and  the  Modern  Woman,'  by  Mr.  G.  J.  St.  Loe 
Strachey,  a  lecture  delivered  in  London,  has  no 
novelty  either,  dealing,  in  fact,  with  some  of 
Pope's  most  familiar  lines.  '  The  Pulling  of  the 
Strings  '  is  a  capital  story  of  a  postman  by  M.  E. 
Francis.  Mr.  Seccombe  has  some  well-instructed 
'  Rejections  on  the  Poe  Centenary,'  and  E.  C. 
Dauncey  a  bright  '  Impression  of  Mr.  Taft.' 
'  Charles  Darwin  :  a  Centenary  Sketch,'  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Huxley,  is  a  very  pleasant  account  by 
one  who  stayed  at  Down  in  childhood.  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  writes  on  '  Charlotte  Bronte  in  London,' 
especially  with  regard  to  his  friend  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  publishing  firm  to  which  we  owe 
The  Cornhill,  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy,' and  other  good  things.  He  says  that 
Smith  stood  for  the  portrait  of  Dr.  John  in 
'  Villctte,'  and  his  mother  for  Mrs.  Bretton.  We 
cannot  approve  of  the  Bronte  habit  of  putting 
recognizable  portraits  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
into  books,  and  Mr.  Lee's  half  defence  of  the  prac- 
tice is  not  convincing. 

IN  The  Fortnightly  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace  has  an 
excellent  article  on  '  The  World  of  Life,  as 
Visualized  and  Interpreted  by  Darwinism.' 
Tolstoy's  '  The  Law  of  Force  and  the  Law  of 
Love  '  gives  his  usual  advice  to  everybody,  and 
is  not  very  satisfactory^  in  its  a.nalysis  of  causes. 
Mr.  R.  Lawson  has  an  interesting  article  on  '  The 
Psychology  of  Acting,'  and  Mr.  Charles  Bright 
an  elaborate  paper  on  '  Imperial  Telegraphy  at 
a  Popular  Tariff,'  in  which  he  throws  cold  water 
on  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton.  Mr. 
J.  N.  Raphael's  appreciation  of  Coquelin  is  vivid, 
and  good  reading,  like  all  his  journalistic  work. 
Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes-  concludes  the  number  with 
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a  clever  story,  '  Shameful  Behaviour  !  '  in  which 
a  man  returns  to  his  divorced  wife  after  getting 
engaged  to  another  lady. 

Ix  The  Nineteenth  Century  the  best  article 
i=i  one  by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  entitled  '  The 
Defamers  of  Shakespeare,'  a  consideration  of  the 
case  of  the  Baconians  and  their  followers,  espe- 
cially Mr.  G.  Greenwood,  M.P.  It  is  well  that 
there  should  be  occasionally  a  reply,  even  to 
wild  suggestions  which  no  competent  student 
of  Elizabethan  life  and  practice  could  entertain, 
and  Sir  Edward  has  in  his  short  space  done  his 
work  well.  He  suggests  that  the  career  of  Plautus, 
who  had  little  education,  offers  a  remarkable 
parallel  to  that  of  Shakespeare.  '  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald  :  a  Personal  Reminiscence,'  by  Mary  E. 
FitzGerald-Kerrich,  does  not  amount  to  much, 
though  it  recalls  some  of  the  effective  details 
which  a  little  girl  would  notice.  The  writer, 
however,  is  guilty  of  a  lot  of  idle,  fine  writing, 
which  adds  nothing  to  her  picture,  and  exag- 
gerates, as  usual,  the  influence  of  the  Omar 
translation.  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  has  a  good 
subject  in  '  Caligula's  Galleys  in  the  Lake  of 
Nemi,'  a  piece  of  history  which  he  has  revivified 
for  us  with  skill.  Two  galleys  lie  deep  in  the 
waters  of  this  celebrated  lake,  and  various 
attempts  have  been  made  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  get  them  up,  with  the  result  that  much 
of  their  varied  ornament  has  been  secured.  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Green  contests  in  '  Tradition  versus  Enquiry 
in  Irish  History  '  a  hostile  view  of  her  recent  book 
in  The  Quarterly  ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Rye  has  a  warn- 
ing and  protest  concerning  '  Oxford  and  the 
Working  Classes,'  which  seems  to  be  badly 
needed.  Our  own  experience  of  Ruskin  College 
is  not  favourable,  but  it  seems  to  have  impressed 
the  adjacent  undergraduate  as  well  as  the  young 
don.  Capt.  G.  S.  C.  Swintpn  in  '  A  Garden  Road' 
has  an  original  plan  for  improving  the  country 
— a  road  of  exceptional  width,  which  would 
not  follow  railway  lines,  as  much  trade  now  does, 
but  be  a  permanent  "  wayleave  "  round  which 
land  would  become  valuable  and  towns  might 
be  formed.  The  line  to  be  adopt«d  is  one  "  along 
which  there  can  always  be  movement,"  "  an 
uncongestible  track  open  and  free  to  all."  This 
idea  is  well  worth  study,  and  one  of  the  most 
original  we  have  seen  in  the  magazines  for  some 
time. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  opens  with  a  second 
article  on  '  The  MacCulloch  Collection,'  in  which 
it  points  out  that  in  that  collector's  day  the 
Academy  had  no  serious  rivals  as  a  picture  show, 
and  good  "  outside  "  shows  hardly  existed.  It 
further  remarks  that  these  shows  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  serious  journal,  and  the  Academy 
to  a  well-managed  and  successful  sixpenny  maga- 
zine. Charles  Conder,  who  is  proclaimed  a  genius, 
is  said  to  be  represented  in  the  Luxembourg, 
at  Dublin,  and  at  Sydney,  but  in  no  English 
public  collection.  It  is  added  that  in  his  life 
"  he  could  rely  upon  a  small  circle  of  friends  and 
patrons,  and  after  death  will  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  fame."  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  deals  with 
'  Some  Figures  by  Giorgione  (?),'  and  Mr.  Lionel 
Cust  with  '  The  Triple  Portrait  of  Charles  I.' 
by  Van  Dyck,  and  the  bust  by  Bernini.  Both 
of  these  articles  are  of  exceptional  interest.  M. 
Paul  Lafond  deals  with  '  Juan  de  Juni,'  an  attrac- 
tive Spanish  sculptor  little  known  in  England. 
M.  Salomon  Reinach  suggests  that  two  ridiculous 


forgeries  represented  as  portraits  of  Joan  of  Arc 
have  found  their  way  into  Mr.  Lang's  recent 
book  on  '  The  Maid  of  France.'  Among  the 
•  Notes  on  Various  Works  of  Art '  is  '  A  Portrait 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  discovered  at  Milan.' 
The  account  given  will  hardly  satisfy  experts, 
and  we  hope  more  on  the  subject  will  be  forth- 
coming* 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES — MARCH. 

MR.  P.  M.  BARNARD'S  Tunbridge  Wells  Cata- 
logue 28  is  devoted  to  Early  Scotch  History  and 
Literature,  mostly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  There  are  Acts  of  Parliament,. 
Chronicles,  Proclamations,  works  on  Church 
troubles  in  1637-9,  and  collections  of  tracts. 
Lender  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  will  be  found 
his  '  Poems,'  edited  by  Maitland,  levant  extra 
by  Zaehnsdorf,  27.  5s.  Under  John  Knox  is 
the  first  edition  of  his  '  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion within  the  Realm  of  Scotland,'  calf,  147. 
It  is  of  great  rarity  on  account  of  its  having  been 
suppressed  while  in  the  press  at  the  command, 
of  Whitgift  on  18  Feb.,  1586/7. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Brown's  Catalogue  52  contains  a 
fine  set  of  Ainsworth's  novels,  16  vols.,  half- 
calf,  5?.  10s.  ;  Wilson  and  Bonaparte's  'American 
Ornithology,'  3  vols.,  4to,  3?.  15s.  ;  Evans's 
'  Ancient  Stone  Implements,'  royal  8vo,  11.  5s.  : 
'  Bartolozzi,'  by  Tuer,  2  vols.,  4to,  3?.  17s.  Qd. : 
first  edition  of  Baxter's  '  Saints'  Everlasting 
Rest,'  1650,  57.  10s.  ;  a  complete  set  of  Payne's 
edition  of  Boccaccio,  9  vols.,  half-morocco, 
12?.  10s.  ;  Jones's  '  History  of  the  County  of 
Brecknock,'  3  vols.,  4to,  11.  15s.  ;  and  Blavatsky's 
'  Isis  Unveiled,'  2  vols.,  21.  10s.  A  first  edition 
of  Burney's  '  Wanderer,'  1814,.  is  37.  10s.  ;  and 
Burton's  '  Arabian  Nights,'  17  vols.,  original 
cloth,  127.  10s.  Under  Cambridge  is  a  fine  copy 
of  Willis's  '  Architectural  History  of  the  L'ni- 
versity,'  4  vols.,  half-morocco,  57.  10s.  A  fine 
set  of  '  The  Century  Dictionary,'  12  vols.,  half- 
morocco,  is  87.  ;  the  large-type  edition  of  Carlyle. 
18  vols.,  half-calf,  77.  10s.  ;  Planche's  '  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Costume,'  2  vols.,  67.  ;  the  Gadshill 
Dickens,  34  vols.,  half-morocco,  107.  10s.  ;  Saints- 
bury's  edition  of  Dryden,  18  vols..  67.  10s.  ? 
Hasted's  '  Kent,'  4  vols.,  folio,  257.  ;  Jesse's 
'  Memorials  of  London,"  first  edition,  4  vols., 
57.  10s.  ;  and  Wraxall's  '  Memoirs,'  5  vols.,  full 
calf,  47. 

Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.'s  Cambridge 
Catalogue  20  contains  a  complete  reproduction 
of  the  Vatican  Codex  of  the  Bible  known  as 
Codex  B  (only  100  copies  printed),  357.  Under 
Chaucer  is  the  facsimile  of  the  first  collected 
edition,  1532,  introduction  by  Skeat,  1905,  folio, 
antique  boards,  37.  3s.  There  are  long  lists  under 
Theology  and  Church  History,  Classics,  and 
Archaeology.  Under  Omar  Khayyam  is  a  fac- 
simile of  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  of  the  '  Rubai- 
yat,'  with  translation  by  E.  Heron-Allen,  1898. 
large  paper  (only  20  copies  so  done),  27.  12s.  6rf. 
Other  items  include  Walpole's  '  Letters,'  edited 
by  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  16  vols.,  1903-5,  147.  r 
'  The  Art  of  Heraldry,'  by  Fox-Davies  (only 
700  printed),  1904,  67.  ;  '  Early  English  Drama- 
tists, edited  by  J.  S.  Farmer,  13  vols.,  4to_ 
large  paper  (one  of  60  copies),  217.  15s.  ;  Bewick's 
'  Birds,'  Newcastle,  1832,  2  vols.,  17.  Is.  ;  Dyce's 
'  Shakespeare,'  9  vols.,  I/.  5s.  ;  and  '  Cambridge 
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and  its  Story,'  by  C.  W.  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Truro, 
.large  paper  (one  of  100),  31.  3s.  There  is  also 
a  small -paper  copy  at  a  guinea. 

Mr.  Frank  Hollings's  List  contains  the  first 
edition  of  Sorrow's  '  Romano  Lavo-Lil,'  cloth, 
uncut,  1874,  31.  10s.  ;  and  first  edition  of  '  Sor- 
dello,'  Moxon,'  1840,  21.  15s.  There  are  a  number 
of  books  on  natural  history,  and  a  large  collection 
of  works  on  Freemasonry  and  the  various  Masonic 
lodges.  First  editions  of  Coleridge  include 
*  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,'  very  scarce,  1796, 
•21.  10s.  The  'Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater, ' 
olive  morocco,  1822,  is  31.  5s.  The  Dickens  list 
includes  'Master  Humphrey's  Clock,'  1840-41, 
31.  10s.  ;  and  '  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  extra-illus- 
trated, crushed  morocco,  1839,  II.  Is.  Qd.  There 
are  many  works  under  Cruikshank.  A  collection 
of  pamphlets  by  Gladstone,  Manning,  and  Newman, 
presentation  copies  to  Sir  George  Bowyer,  bound 
in  one  volume,  is  offered  for  11.  15s.  There  are 
first  editions  of  George  Eliot,  Kipling,  and  Lever  ; 
and  under  Shelley  is  the  first  edition  of  '  Essays 
and  Letters  from  Abroad,'  edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Moxon,  1840,  11.  10s.  Bewick  items  include 
•*  Select  Fables,'  1820,  11.  Is.  ;  and  under  Thacke- 
ray is  a  copy  of  '  Vanity  Fair  '  with  the  suppressed 
portrait,  21.  2s. 

Mr.  Edmund  Lister  of  Oldham  devotes  his 
first  Catalogue  to  Book-plates,  of  which  there  are 
over  2,500.  These  include  Byron,  Capt.  Cook, 
Dickens,  Dilke,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Charles 
James  Fox,  Lord  Halifax  (various  dates),  Man- 
chester institutions,  and  Oxford.  There  is  the 
celebrated  Fust  plate,  1662,  besides  some  Ame- 
rican plates.  It  is  a  very  interesting  catalogue. 
Mr.  Lister  has  collections  of  Maga7ine  articles 
which  he  offers  at  moderate  prices,  and  he  suggests 
that  "  collectors  may  be  glad  to  have  these  con- 
temporary reviews  and  opinions  on  their  favourite 
authors."  We  note  Matthew  Arnold,  25  articles, 
7s.  Qd.  ;  De  Quincey,  11,  5s.  ;  Dickens,  34, 
11.  Is.  Qd.  ;  Disraeli,  14,  3s.  ;  Folk-lore,  18,  5s.  ; 
America,  200,  11.  10s.  ;  Books  and  Booksellers, 
.52,  10s.  ;  Dramatic  Biography,  44,  7s.  Qd.  ; 
the  Brownings,  26,  10s.  Qd  ;  Tennyson,  36,  15s.  ; 
Wordsworth,  27,  18s.,  &c. 

Messrs.  Maggs  Brothers'  Catalogue  245  contains 
Rare  Books,  Prints,  and  Autographs,  and  is 
beautifully  illustrated.  Under  America  are  a 
fine  tall  copy  of  Bullock's  '  Virginia,'  1649,  very 
rare,  311.  10s.  ;  Esquemeling's  '  Bucaniers  of 
America,'  complete,  with  the  rare  fourth  part, 
full  calf,  1684-5,  22L  10s.  ;  Cotton  Mather's 
'  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,'  1702, 
•9Z.  10s.  ;  and  his  '  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World :  an  Account  of  the  Tryals  of  Several 
Witches,  lately  executed  in  New  England,'  1693, 
101.  10s.  There  is  a  collection  of  newspapers 
•embracing  the  earliest  period  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  containing  Washington's  proclama- 
tions, in  one  volume,  folio,  Ql.  15s.  Under  Art 
are  Gainsborough's  Works,  engraved  by  Scott 
and  others,  royal  folio,  131.  13s.  ;  a  complete  set 
of  Hamerton's  writings,  first  editions,  1850-97, 
Qll.  10s.  ;  Landseer,  Library  Edition,  81.  8s.  ; 
Reynolds,  by  S.  W.  Reynolds  and  other  engravers, 
5  vols.,  large  folio,  1865,  851.  ;  and  Turner,  a 
set  of  the  '  Liber  Studiorum,'  in  three  cases, 
1807-19, 850L  There  are  four  rare  early  printed 
fcooks :  a  fine  copy  of  the  second  Aldine  edition  of 
•Colonna's  '  La  IJypnerotomachia  di  Poliphilo,' 


1545,  521.  10s.  ;  Homer,  the  Editio  Princeps, 
2  vols.,  folio,  bound  in  eighteenth-century  morocco^ 
1488,  24:51. ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  printed  on  vellum, 
1478,  150Z. ;  and  the  great  picture-book  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  307. 
Allot's  'England's  Parnassus,'  1600,  which  is  being 
analyzed  in  Mr.  Crawford's  series  of  articles  ir 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  is  451.  ;  Malory's  '  Prince  Arthur  ' 
1634,  12L  12s.  ;  and  first  edition  of  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  28Z.  Among  first  editions  are  '  Sense  and 
Sensibility,'  3  vols.,  original  boards,  uncut,  1811, 
4:51.  ;  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates,'  1841-6,  Ql.  9s.  ; 
Mrs.  Browning's  '  Essay  on  Mind,'  original  boards, 
12Z.  12s.  ;  Grimm,  2  vols,  red  levant  by  Riviere 
1823-6,  381.  ;  '  Guy  Mannering,'  3  vols.,  uncut, 
75Z.  ;  and  Swinburne's  '  Laus  Veneris,'  Moxon, 
1866,  Hi!.  14s.  ;  and  '  Poems  and  Ballads,' 
Ql.  9s.  Under  Tennyson  is  a  collection  of  first 
and  later  editions,  in  all  50  vols.,  uniformly 
bound  in  full  blue  levant  by  Riviere  witli  the 
original  covers  bound  in,  1151.  The  illustrations 
in  the  Catalogue  include  Washington,  Mrs.  Opie 
as  the  Sleeping  Nymph,  Mrs.  Robinson,  and 
Morland's  '  Horse-Feeder.' 

Messrs.  Myers  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  139  contain?, 
under  Ancient  Peruvian  Art,  Baessler's  '  Archaeo- 
logy of  the  Incas,'  translated  by  Keane,  1902-3, 
101.  10s.  Under  Barham  is  a  three-page  auto- 
graph letter,  from  "  Residentiary  House,  St. 
Paul's,  Nov.  14,  1844,"  to  "  My  dear  Miss  Acton 
. . .  .with  many  thanks  for  your  kindness,  which, 
together  with  the  double  terms  offered  me  by 
Mr.  Colburn,  may  induce  me  to  take  a  fresh  start 
towards  a  third  volume,"  51.  5s.  Under  Brighton 
is  a  sumptuous  copy  of  Repton's  '  Designs  for 
the  Pavilion,'  crushed  levant  extra,  1808,  Ql.  10s. 
One  of  four  copies  on  vellum  of  Davenant's 
Works,  with  memoir  and  notes  by  Maidment 
and  Logan,  5  vols.,  1872-4,  is  111.  10s.  ;  and 
Crowne's  Dramatic  Works,  4  vols.,  117.  These 
two  books  cost  the  late  owner  over  150Z.  Under 
Matthew  Arnold  is  a  collection  of  presentation 
copies  :  '  Empedocles  on  Etna,'  1849,  51.  5s.  ; 
'  Poems,'  2  vols.,  1853-5,  31.  3s.  ;  '  Essays  in 
Criticism,'  1865,  4J.  4s.  ;  Report  for  1882  on  the 
Westminster  schools  he  inspected,  extremely 
rare,  Ql.  6s.  ;  and  others.  A  handsome  copy  of 
'  The  Complete  Angler,'  with  the  Stothard  and 
Inskipp  engravings,  2  vols.,  levant,  1836,  is 
81.  5s.  There  are  works  on  Bibliography  and 
London.  Under  Morris  is  '  The  Earthly  Paradise,' 
4  vols.,  half-morocco,  1870,  21.  2s.  ;  under  Fitz- 
Gerald  the  Edition  de  Luxe,  7  vols.,  21.  18s.  Qd.  ; 
and  under  George  Eliot  the  Cabinet  Edition, 
1878-85,  5L  17s.  Qd. 

[Notices  of  several  other  Catalogues  are  held  over. 
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ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

BRUTUS  ("Tyburn").— COL.  PRIDEAUX  gave  the 
extract  from  Maitland  in  his  first  article. 
J.  R.  FITZGERALD.— Forwarded. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS  (MARCH). 


MAGGS      BROTHERS, 

109,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C.,    ENGLAND, 

MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF 

RARE    BOOK'S,     P.RINTS,    AND    AUTOGRAPHS. 

Catalogues  in  each  Section 
Regularly    issued   and   sent  i1  post  free    to    any   part   of  the    World  on    application. 


CUSTOMERS'  "DESIDERATA  "  SEARCHED  FOR  AND  REPORTED  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


ITEMS    OF    ESPECIATj    RARITY    AND    INTEREST    ALWAYS    GLADLY    PURCHASED. 


A.      LIONEL     ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY,   W. 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality  :— 
French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 

Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 
*»*  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these,  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 


Telephone :  4435  MAYFAIR. 


DULAU    &    CO., 

37,    SOHO     SQUARE,    LONDON, 

(Established  in  1792), 
SUPPLY  ALL  FOREIGN  AND   ENGLISH   BOOKS. 

Agents  appointed  for  the  Sale  of  the 
NATURAL    HISTORY   PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE 

BRITISH    MUSEUM 
AND    OF    SEVERAL    LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 

The  Geological  Magazine. 

Monthly  Is.  6d.  net.     Per  annum,  18*.  net,  post  free. 
CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 


BOOKBUYERS 

ARE  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  APPLY  TO 

E.    GEORGE    &     SONS 

FOR  ANY  WORKS  REQUIRED, 

As  they  have  special  means  for  procuring  at  short  notice 
any  obtainable  book  in  the  market. 

Catalogues  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  ANSWERED. 

Telephone  5150  Central. 

151,   Whitechapel  Road,  London,  E.,  Eng. 


If  you  are  in  want  of 

BOOKS   FOR  ANY   EXAMINATION 

it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 

J.      P  O  O  L  E      &     CO., 

104,   CHARING   CROSS   ROAD, 

LONDON,       W.  C., 
for  a  Quotation. 


ALBERT    SUTTON, 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKSELLER, 
43,  BRIDGE  STREET,   MANCHESTER. 


Libraries  Purchased.    Probate  Valuations  undertaken  by 
Licensed  Valuers  of  twenty  years'  experience. 

Distance  no  object. 

The  following  Catalogues  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any 
Part  of  the  World  :— 


BRITISH  TOPOGRAPHY 
HERALDRY  AND  ARCH.EOLOGY 
MILITARY  LITERATURE 
YORKSHIRE  TOPOGRAPHY 
ENGLISH  LAKE  BOOKS 
AFRICAN  TRAVELS 
REPRINTS  OF  EARLY  BOOKS 
BOOK  BARGAINS 


48  page 

28 

40 

20 

20 

20 

32 

24 


L.  C.  BRAUN, 

17,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road 
(near  Oxford  Street),  London,  W.C. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND  BOOKSELLER. 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  BOOKS. 

PORTRAITS  and  VIEWS  for  EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 

CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 

LANGUAGES  SENT  POST  FREE. 
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Particulars  of 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON'S    LIBRARY 

And  its  advantages. 

The  Library  contains  over  500,000  Volumes  of  Works  representing  all 
Classes  of  General  Literature.      v 

Nearly  every  recognized  work  published  in  recent  years  can  be  obtained  from  our  Library.  The 
Student,  the  Politician,  the  Professional  Man,  the  Scientist,  the  Sportsman,  the  Lover  of  Fiction,  and 
General  Reader  will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  choice.  Our  Catalogue  will  prove  a  reliable  guide  to  all 
that  is  best  in  General  Literature.  All  books  of  popular  interest  are  added  as  published.  Subscribers 
have  the  privilege  of  being  transferred  to  any  of  our  800  Branches.  The  books  are  sent  from  our  Head 
Office  to  the  Branches  carriage  paid,  or  they  can  be  changed  direct  from  Head  Office  by  Parcel  Post  or 
Bail.  Boxes  supplied  gratis.  We  issue  at  frequent  periods  a  prospectus  of  the  newest  books  in 
circulation.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you  on  application. 

Terms    of   Subscription. 
LONDON. 

For  Exchanging  at  a  London  Terminus  and  186,  Strand,   W.C. 

*1  Month  3  Months  6  Months  12  Months 

ONE  Vol 026        ...         070  0  12     0        ...         110 


TWO  Vols 046  ...  0  10    6 

FOUR  Vols.  ...  0     7    0  ...  0  14     0 

BIGHT  Vols.          ...  0  10    0  ...  110 

FIFTEEN  Vols.     ...  0  15    0  ...  1  15    0 


0  17  6  ...  1  11  6 
130  ...  220 

1  15  0  ...  330 
300  550 


*  A  deposit  of  2*.  6d.  on  each  Volume  is  required  with  all  Monthly  Subscriptions. 

SUBURBAN  AND  COUNTRY. 

For  Exchanging  at  any  of  the  Suburban  and  Country  Depott. 

*1  Month  3  Months  6  Months  13  Month* 

ONE  Vol.  .026  076        ...        0  12    0         ...         110 


TWO  Vols.  ... 
THREE  Vols. 
FOUR  Vols. 
SIX  Vols.    ... 
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Jlofcs. 

"  MARYLEBONE  "  :    PREPOSITIONS 
IN  PLACE-NAMES. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  form  of  the 
^well-known  name  Marylebone  ?  Le  cannot 
"be  the  definite  article,  and  bone  the  feminine 
adjective,  because  le  is  not  the  feminine 
form.  We  know,  historically,  that  bone 
has-been  substituted  for  bourne  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-bone  is 
explained,  in  the  '  Curiosities  of  London,' 
"by  J.  Timbs,  at  p.  183,  as  meaning  "  St. 
Mary-at-the-Bourne,"  i.e.,  St.  Mary's  near 
the  Brook  ;  and  this  is  correct. 

Once  more,  Stowe  speaks  of  "  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  ad  Bladum,  or  at  the  corne 
(corruptly,  at  the  querne),  so  called  because 
in  place  thereof  was  sometime  a  corn- 
market."  It  is  now  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill. 
In  the  '  Liber  Custumarum,'  ed.  Riley, 
pp.  229,  233,  274,  it  is  called  "  eccles'ia 
Sancti  Michaelis  ad  Bladum  "  ;  but  in  his 
Index  Mr.  Riley  calls  it  "  Saint  Michael  le 
Quern."  Fabyan,  ed.  Ellis,  p.  296,  calls 
It  "  St.  Michaell  at  Querne."  So  that,  if 
we  give  it  a  Latin  name,  we  use  the  pre- 


position ad  ;    if  an  English  one,  we  say  at 
or  at  the  ;  and,  if  a  French  one,  we  say  le. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  apparent 
le  is  merely  a  later  form  of  the  Old  French 
preposition  les,  as  used  in  Plessis-les-Tours, 
to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  introduces  us  in 
the  third  chapter  of  '  Quentin  Durward.' 
It  is  the  Norman  lez  ('  Chanson  de  Roland  '), 
where  z,  as  usual,  meant  ts,  from  the  Latin 
latus,  "  side "  ;  whence,  as  a  preposition, 
the  sense  of  "  beside."  There  was  a  St. 
Mary's  beside  the  Brook,  and  a  St.  Michael's 
beside  the  Corn-market. 

The  same  le  occurs  in  several  place-names, 
as  in  Bolton-le-Sands,  i.e.,  near  the  sands, 
Lane.  ;  Haughton-le-Skerne,  i.e.,  near  the 
river  of  that  name,  Durham  ;  and  in  the 
same  county  Hetton-le-Hole,  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  and  Houghton-le-Side.  In  York- 
shire we  meet  with  Newton-le- Willows  ;  and 
in  Lincolnshire,  Thornton-le-Moor,  Thorn- 
ton-le-Fen,  and  Newton-le-Wolds.  I  also 
find,  in  Lancashire,  Whittle-le- Woods.  Note 
how  the  last  element  is  always  a  visible 
object,  as  bourne,  corn-market,  sands,  river, 
hollow,  spring,  &c.  Essex  has  a  Thorpe-le- 
Spken,  where  solcen  was  the  name  of  a  definite 
district.  Chapel-le-Frith  means  Chapel  be- 
side a  coppice  or  small  wood  ;  it  is  often 
turned  into  Chapel-en-le-Frith  by  those  who 
do  not  know  that  le  is  a  preposition,  and 
does  not  need  to  be  preceded  by  en. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  native  names 
formed  in  a  similar  manner  with  English 
prepositions,  such  as  Burton-on-Trent,  St. 
Margaret  at  Cliff,  St.  Michael-on-Wyre, 
Stanford-in-the-Vale,  Stanton-under-Bardon, 
Stretton-on-the-Fosse,  Sutton  -  in  -  Ashfield, 
&c.  We  even  use  Latin  prepositions  in  the 
same  way,  as  Weston-sub-Edge  and  Weston- 
super-Mare.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to 
distinguish  between  the  various  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  or  between  the 
numerous  Westons,  and  the  like  ;  and  the 
readiest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  describe  the 
sosition  by  the  help  of  a  preposition. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 


WESTMINSTER     CHANGES     IN     1908  : 

THIRTEENTH    YEAR. 

ST.  JOHN'S  PAKISH. 

DEMOLITIONS  and  rebuildings  are  much 
n  evidence ;  alterations  and  repairs  are 
o  be  met  with  on  every  side.  Some  of 
hem,  at  least,  are  for  the  public  good  and 
onvenience,  while  of  some  of  them  it  must 
je  said  that  the  good  and  convenience  are 
not  so  readily  seen  ;  but  all  alike  must  be 
ecorded  in  this  list  of  the  year's  changes. 
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I  have  been  taken  to  task  by  an  unknown 
critic,  who  some  months  ago  favoured  me 
with  a  communication  signed  "  A.  E.  R.  O." 
(presumably  a  resident  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret),  for  putting  St.  John's  parish 
first.  Every  one  knows  that  St.  Margaret's 
parish  stands  first,  as  being  the  older,  and 
originally  the  one  parish  of  the  entire  city  ; 
but  I  took  St.  John's  first  as  being  the  parish 
where  the  greater  number  of  changes  were 
taking  place  in  each  year  ;  and  as  this  is 
still  the  case,  I  do  not  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  altering  my  plan,  although  in 
most  things  I  am  anxious  to  give  due  pride 
of  place  to  the  older  parish. 

In  Millbank  Street  things  remain  much 
the  same  as  at  the  end  of  1907,  for  there 
are  no  fresh  demolitions  to  chronicle.  I 
therefore  think  it  will  be  better  to  give  a 
list  of  the  houses  still  standing,  instead 
of  one  of  those  which  have  gone.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  there  were  left  : — 

No.  1.  Dorset  Wharf. 

3.  Still  occupied  residentially  by  Mr.  G. 
Taverner  Miller,  J.P.,  a  former  church- 
warden of  St.  John's. 

11.  Westminster  Electric  Supply  Cor- 
poration. 

21.  House  and  wharf  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co. 

23  and  25.  Salvation  Army  men's  shelter. 

27.  Hovis  Bread  and  Flour  Co. 

47  and  49.  United  Gatti,  Stevenson  & 
Slater,  ice  merchants. 

51.  London  Hydraulic  Power  Co.'s  pump- 
ing station. 

63.  Vine  Wharf,  Robert  Gardiner,  Wharf- 
inger. 

67.  Horseferry  Wharf,  Covington  &  Sons, 
lightermen. 

On  the  west  side  : — 

No.  50.  "  Jolly  Miller,"  at  the  corner 
of  Church  Street.  This  public-house  was 
closed  on  27  Jan.,  1908. 

52.  Formerly  a  coffee-house    next     door. 
Empty,  as  are  also  Nos.  53,  55,  57,  and  61, 
on  the  east  side. 

64.  A    second    pumping    station    of    the 
London  Hydraulic  Power  Co. 

In  other  respects  the  record  for  1907 
holds  good  in  every  way.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  demolished  houses  stood  has  been 
utilized  by  the  L.C.C.  as  a  playground 
for  children.  In  other  spots  about  here 
the  great  improvement  scheme  seems  to 
languish  sadly,  little  having  been  done  for 
a  year  or  so.  In  North  Street  (as  stated 
last  year)  the  houses  have  been  "  done  up," 
and  made  smart  by  paint,  &c.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  them,  two  houses  have  been 


converted  into  one,  viz.,  2  and  3,  8  and  9, 
and  13  and  14  ;  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
they  had  not  found  tenants. 

It  was  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  June 
to  commemorate  some  past  Deans  of  West- 
minster by  naming  streets  after  them. 
The  London  County  Council  suggested  that 
the  newly  formed  street  leading  from  the 
south  side  of  Smith  Square  to  Horseferry 
Road  should  be  named  Dean  Stanley  Street, 
and  that  North  Street  should  be  renamed 
Dean  Bradley  Street.  To  this  proposal 
exception  was  taken,  many  persons  feeling 
that  the  name  of  Dean  Stanley  should  have 
been  given  to  North  Street,  as  the  more 
important  thoroughfare.  We  in  Westmin- 
ster knew  and  loved  both  Deans  for  their 
many  good  qualities  and  their  kindly  regard 
and  reverence  for  the  Abbey  fabric.  The 
matter  has  long  been  under  consideration, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  decision  has  been 
yet  announced. 

The  building  of  the  Smith  Square  meter 
works  having  been  taken  over  by  the 
London  County  Council  some  time  pre- 
viously, the  stamping  plant,  engineers' 
tools,  &c.,  of  Messrs.  Parkinson,  W.  &  B. 
Cowan,  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,. 
Sons  &  Cassell  on  Thursday,  17  September. 
The  engineering  firm  had  in  August  vacated 
the  premises,  migrating  to  Fitzalan  Street 
Works,  Kennington  Road.  By  the  close 
of  the  year  the  premises  (including  No.  10, 
Smith  Square)  were  nearly  demolished, 
and  the  ground  will  shortly  be  devoted 
to  the  erection  of  flats,  &c. 

The  syndicate  formed  some  few  years 
ago  to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  locality 
alluded  to  in  my  note  at  10  S.  ix.  164  has 
shown  no  sign  of  vitality  during  the  past 
year.  As  a  consequence,  all  about  the 
spot  is  very  dismal-looking.  In  Marsham 
Street  alone  there  are  to  let  No.  16,  formerly 
"The  Fleece"  public-house;  Nos.  18, 
19,  and  20,  freehold  premises,  together 
with  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Bennett 
Yard  adjoining,  and  No.  25,  a  very  good,, 
if  old-fashioned  private  house,  besides  minor 
properties.  It  may  be  useful  to  future  in- 
quirers to  record  that  a  letter  by  Mr.  Jacques 
Abady,  a  member  of  the  Westminster  City 
Council,  appeared  in  The  Westminster  and 
Pimlico  News  of  24  July,  1908,  in  which 
many  particulars  were  given.  It  is  too 
long  for  insertion  here. 

The  new  home  for  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was 
completed  early  in  the  year,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  formally  dedicated  the 
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building  on  Thursday,  9  April.  The  cost 
was  roughly  38,OOOZ.,  a  sum  of  14,OOOZ. 
being  spent  on  the  site  alone.  The  building 
consists  of  a  basement,  ground  floor,  and 
three  stories.  Among  those  present  at  the 
service  were  the  Archbishops  of  Brisbane, 
Sydney,  and  Cape  Town,  and  the  Bishops 
of  St.  Albans,  Southwark,  Islington, 
Columbia,  and  Singapore.  Bishop  Mont- 
gomery (late  of  Tasmania),  the  Secretary, 
was  also  there,  and  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  he  was  one  of  Dr.  Farrar's  curates 
at  St.  Margaret's,  where  his  memory  is  still 
cherished.  The  sale  of  the  old  house  realized 
27,0001.  towards  the  cost  of  the  new  home, 
the  remainder  being  raised  by  subscription. 
The  outlook  here  is  very  different  from  that 
at  the  old  home,  where  it  was  mainly  across 
St.  James's  Park,  but  now  it  is  "  upon  an 
endless  succession  of  chimney-pots  and  some 
of  the  poorest  streets  of  London,  from  which 
rises  a  continuous  hum  that  at  times  becomes 
a  roar."  Thus  the  editor  of  The  King's 
Messenger  Magazine,  one  of  the  Society's 
publications. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  the 
house  of  the  Cowley  Fathers  (Society  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist)  was  early  in  the 
year  definitely  numbered  22  in  Great 
College  Street,  although  the  entrance  is 
in  Tufton  Street. 

In  my  note  concerning  1907  changes 
I  referred  to  the  ground  then  being  cleared 
between  Carpenter  Street  and  the  river. 
The  building  for  rehousing  the  London 
Hydraulic  Power  Co.  is  the  only  one  being 
proceeded  with,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
this  had  reached  only  the  first  story  ;  but 
it  must  in  justice  be  said  that  the  work 
of  getting  in  the  foundations  was  very 
heavy,  as  for  many  months  pumping  had 
to  be  incessant  on  account  of  the  water 
discovered  at  this  spot. 

In  Horseferry  Road  the  premises  formerly 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Golden  Grain  Bread 
Co.  (99  to  105)  are  still  empty.  They  were 
offered  at  auction  on  23  November  by  Messrs. 
D.  Burnett,  Son  &  Baddeley,  but  the  result 
of  the  sale  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
made  public.  One  report  named  Messrs. 
Lipton  as  the  purchasers,  but  another  (and 
I  believe  a  more  trustworthy  one)  states 
that  the  Westminster  City  Council  are  the 
owners,  and  that  shortly  blocks  of  dwellings 
will  be  erected  on  the  site.  Close  by  are 
the  Drill  Hall  and  headquarters  of  the 
Westminster  Dragoons  I.Y.,  which  were 
opened  early  in  the  past  year,  the  finished 
buildings  being  an  ornament  to  a  neighbour- 
hood where  many  such  are  needed. 


At  the  beginning  of  last  year  a  proposal 
was  made  to  commemorate  the  work  of  the- 
Rev.  W.  B.  Trevelyan  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  he  was  Vicar  of  the  district 
parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Westminster.  Th& 
memorial  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  parish 
hall,  for  the  erection  of  which  a  site  has  been 
secured  in  St.  Ann's  Lane  ;  the  total  cost,, 
including  the  .  land,  will  be  3,5001.  The 
funds  for  this  purpose  have  come  in  but 
slowly,  so  that  no  start  had  been  made  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  witnessed 
the  completion  of  the  Westminster  Technical 
Institute  in  Vincent  Square,  and  the  West- 
minster School  of  Art  began  its  session  for 
the  year  in  its  new  home.  This  Art  School 
started  its  work  in  the  Architectural  Museum 
in  Tufton  Street ;  but  when  the  Museum 
was  transformed  into  a  training  college 
for  architects,  fresh  quarters  had  to  be 
looked  for,  which  the  L.C.C.  provided  pend- 
ing the  erection  of  the  large  extension  now 
finished  and  in  occupation. 

The  building  in  Regency  Street  reported,, 
at  the  time  of  erection,  as  being  for  the 
accommodation  of  married  men  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  (and  so  mentioned 
in  my  note  on  1907  changes),  was  completed 
in  the  April  of  that  year,  but  not  occupied 
for  some  time.  About  the  commencement 
of  last  year  it  was  appropriately  named 
Peel  House,  after  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
from  whom  policemen  derive  their  sobriquets 
of  "  Bobby  '  and  "  Peeler."  It  has  become 
a  section-house  for  the  use  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force,  a  building  very  much  needed.  Closely 
adjoining  is  a  large  block  of  buildings  con- 
sisting of  three  distinct  houses,  named 
respectively  Harcourt,  Douglas,  and  Glad- 
stone House,  and  erected  as  Married  Men's 
quarters.  These  have  been  open  since 
about  the  middle  of  last  year,  and  seem 
well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Next  to 
them  recently  stood  a  building  once  known 
as  Portcullis  Hall,  opened  as  a  temperance 
hall,  but  latterly  occupied  by  the  Salvation 
Army.  In  its  old  days  it  was  much  in 
request  for  political  meetings,  and  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  meetings  it  was  ever 
my  lot  to  attend  was  to  promote  the  return 
of  Mr.  John  Morley  (now  Viscount  Morley 
of  Blackburn)  as  member  for  the  City  of 
Westminster.  The  enthusiasm,  however, 
counted  for  little,  as  that  gentleman  was  not 
elected. 

The  block  of  buildings  on  the  other 
side  of  Regency  Street  extending  round 
into  Frederick  Street  and  Chapter  Street,. 
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built  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
has  been  completed  and  is  fully  occu- 
pied. It  has  no  distinctive  name, 
but  the  flats  are  numbered  in  the  three 
thoroughfares  named.  In  Chapter  Street 
are  three  entrances.  The  first  is  numbered 
1  to  11  (odd) ;  the  second,  13,  A  to  L  ; 
and  the  third,  15,  M  to  R.  In  Frederick 
Street  there  is  only  one  entrance,  to  flats 
numbered  31  to  42  (odd  and  even)  ;  while 
in  Regency  Street  there  are  two  doors, 
numbered  respectively  48  to  58  and  60  to 
82  (even).  No.  65,  Regency  Street  has  been 
rebuilt  by  Messrs.  W.  Sugg  &  Co.  as  a  part 
of  their  works.  In  Earl  Street  part  of  the 
Westminster  Marble  Works  has  been  taken 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Assumption, 
the  Nursing  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

What  may,  perhaps,  not  improperly  be 
styled  the  official  opening  of  the  Army 
Hospital  and  the  Alexandra  Military 
Nursing  Home  took  place  on  Friday, 
20  March,  when  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
accompanied  by  her  sister  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Princess  Victoria, 
paid  them  visits,  although  the  unostentatious 
opening  had  really  taken  place  in  the  previous 
July. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Tate  Gallery, 
-otherwise  the  Gallery  of  British  Art — a  work 
undertaken  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Duveen — was  started  last  August,  and  is 
proceeding  rapidly,  the  foundations  now 
being  got  in.  The  removal  of  the  temporary 
bridge,  and  the  consequent  alteration  in 
the  road  level  in  the  front  of  the  Tate  Gallery, 
made  it  possible  to  set  back  the  railings, 
•so  that  a  good  pull-up  for  carriages  was 
formed — a  matter  of  great  convenience, 
and  also  a  great  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  building  itself. 

The  building  in  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
at  the  corner  of  Edward  Street,  for  Messrs. 
Cole  &  Co.,  printers,  was  completed  and  occu- 
pied by  the  first  week  in  September,  the 
work  having  occupied  about  ten  months. 
The  idea  of  the  Army  Clothing  Stores 
taking  over  the  hospital  of  the  Brigade 
of  Guards  in  Rochester  Row  was,  if  ever 
seriously  entertained,  abandoned,  and,  after 
considerable  alterations,  it  is  still  kept 
as  a  special  military  hospital.  Early  last 
year  the  inhabitants  near  received  a  scare, 
for  on  Thursday,  27  February,  the  roof 
of  the  central  block  of  the  old  hospital  fell 
in  with  a  great  crash.  Fortunately  no  one 
was  in  the  building  at  the  time.  "  The 
Gloucester  Arms,"  next  door,  has  been 
demolished,  and  another  vacant  plot  of 


land  has  been  added  to  the  number  already 
existing  in  these  two  parishes.  The  houses 
numbered  97  and  99,  Rochester  Row,  for- 
merly licensed  as  "  The  Lord  Clyde  "  to  Mr. 
Silcock,  were  demolished  in  November, 
and  in  their  place  has  been  begun  a  hall 
for  meetings  for  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
house  at  the  corner  of  Rochester  Row  and 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  being  No.  166  in  the 
latter  thoroughfare,  lately  in  the  occupation 
of  G.  (now  P.)  Holbrook,  tea-dealer,  has 
been  vacated,  the  lease  having  expired.  In 
the  middle  of  November  the  work  of  recon- 
struction began,  the  building  being  destined 
for  a  branch  of  the  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

So  far,  I  think,  the  record  of  the  changes 
in  the  parish  of  St.  John  is  complete  ;  there 
are,  however,  many  rumours  of  impending 
alterations,  but  time  alone  will  reveal  their 
nature  and  extent. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

(To  be  continued.) 


'ENGLANDS  PARNASSUS,'   1600. 

(See  10  S.  ix.  341,  401  ;   x.  4,  84,  182,  262, 
362,  444  ;  xi.  4,  123). 

'  Love,'  p.  212. 

As  love  hath  wreathes,  his  pretie  eyes  to  seare. 
'  Phillis,'  Son.  X.,  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 

'Love,'  p.  218. 

Those  easily  men  credit  whom  they  love. 
'  Civil  Wars,'  i.  96,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'Love,'  p.  221. 

Unlawfull  meanes  doth  make  Love  lawfull  gaine. 
'  Epist.,  Black  Prince  to  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury,' (signed)  M.  Drayton. 

'  Love,'  p.  223. 

Who  can  shew  all  his  Love,  can  love  but  lightly. 
'  Delia,'  Son.  I.,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

Love   thrives   not   in   the   heart,    that   shadowes 

dreadeth. 
'  Lucrece,'  1.  270,  (signed)  W.  Shakespeare. 

'  Magicke,'  p.  226. 
Three  kindes  there  are  for  natures  skill. 

J.   Higgins  :     '  King  Bladud,'   ste.   21-3,   ed 
1575,  (signed)  '  M.  of  M.' 

'Man,' p.  231. 

When  as  Men  all  do  know,  they  nothing  know. 
'  Civil  Wars,'  v.  5,  (signed   S.  Daniell. 

'  Marriage,'  p.  234. 

. . .  .Wretched  Wedlock  breeds  but  hated  heat. 
'  Comp.  of  Elstred,'  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 

'  Might,'  p.  237. 
To  shadow  sinne  Might  can  the  more  pretend. 

'  Epist.,  Matilda  to  K.  John.'  (signed)  M.  Dr. 

'  Might,'  p.  238. 
United  powers  makes  each  the  stronger  prove. 

'  Astrophel     and    Stella,'     Son.    88,   (signed) 
S.  Ph.  Sydney. 
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'  Miserie,'  p.  240. 
....  The  mightiest  that  have  liv'd. 

'  Hon.    of    the    Garter,'    11.    245-7,    (signed) 
G.  Peele. 

'  Mercie,'  p.  244. 
So  rulers  mildnesse  subjects  love  do  nourish. 

W.  Baldwin,  '  E.  of  Salisbury,'  st.  17,  '  Mir. 
for  Mag.'     (No  author  named.)  j 

This  line  occurs  again,  p.  128. 

'  Minde,'  p.  246. 
Ill  Mind  to  mind  so  much  of  others  ill. 

'  Astrophel,'  11.  111-12.  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

In  base  Minds  no  friendship  dwels,  nor  enmitie. 
'  Faerie    Queene,'    IV.    iv.    11,    (signed)    Ed. 
Spencer. 

Oft  times  we  see,  that  sorrowes  of  the  Minde. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  VI.  iv.  28,  (signed)  Idem, 
viz.,  Spenser. 

'  Minde,'  p.  247. 
So  move  our  Minds,  as  motions  move  the  aire. 

J.    Higgins,    '  Induction   to   Mir.    for  Mag.,' 
St.  I.,  1587,  (signed)  '  M.  of  M.' 

'Murder,'  p.  248. 

TJnpunisht  scapes  from  hainous  crime  some  one. 
Dolman,   '  Lord  Hastings,'  st.  34,  '  Mir.  for 
Mag.,'  (signed)  Idem,  viz.  Sidney. 

'  Muses,'  p.  250. 
The  golden  brood  of  great  Apolloes  witte. 

'  Teares    of   the   Muses,'    1.    2,    (signed)   Ed. 
Spencer. 

'  Nobilitie,'  p.  257. 

The  rose,  although  in  thomie  shrubs  she  spread. 
'  James  IV.,'  III.  iii.  (signed)  R.  Greene. 

'Old  Age,'  p.  259. 
. . .  .The  equal  Age  doth  equall  life  desire. 

'  Comp.    of   Rosamond,'    1.    196,    (signed)   S. 
Daniell. 

'  Patience,'  p.  264. 
The  lesser  pangs  can  beare,  who  hath,  &c. 

'  Faerie     Queene,'     I.    vi.    37,    (signed)    Ed. 
Spencer. 

'  Patience,'  p.  265. 
Let  Brontes  and  black  Steropes,  &c. 

'  Underwoods,'  xliv.,   '  Ode  to  Earl  of  Des- 
mond,' (signed)  B.  Johnson. 

'  Parents,'  p.  268. 

. . .  .Parents  thoughts  in  love  oft  steppe  awry. 
R.  Greene's  'Orlando  Furioso,'  1. 136,  Dyce, 
p.  91,  col.  1,  (signed)  G.  Peele. 

'  Pleasure.'  p.  271. 
Pleasure  is  felt,  opinion  but  conceiv'd. 

'  Comp.     of     Rosamond,'     1.     274,     (signed) 
Idem,  viz.,  Daniel. 

Collier  wrongly  refers  to  '  Octavia's  Letter 
to  Antony.' 

'  Prayer,'  p.  285. 
Heavens  are  propitious  unto  fearfull  Prayers. 

'  Looking  Glass,'  &c.,  Dyce,  p.  143,  col.  2, 
(signed)  R.  Greene. 

'  Pride,'  p.  289. 

. . .  .Nemesis  hath  every  howre  reserved,  &c. 
'  Fig  for  Momus,'  Eel.  I.,  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 

Gay  without  good  is  good  hearts  greatest  loathing. 

'  M.    Hubberds    Tale,'    1.    232,    (signed)    Ed. 

Spencer. 


'  Princes,'  p.  290. 
To  be  a  Prince,  is  more  then  be  a  man. 

'  Cleopatra,'  1.  389,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'  Princes.'  p.  291. 
Princes  in  subjects  wrongs  must  deem,  &c. 

'  Arcadia  '  (Grosart,  '  Poems,'  i.  166),  (signed) 

S.  Phil.  Sidney. 
Private  men  sound  not  the  hearts  of  Princes. 
'  Cleopatra,'  11.  382-3,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'  Reason,'  p.  296. 
The  eye  of  Reason  is  with  raging  ybent. 

'Faerie  Queene,'  I.  ii.  5,  (signed)  Ed.  Sp. 

*  Repentance,'  p.  299. 
We  see  what 's  good,  and  thereto  we  consent. 

'  Compt.   of   Rosamond,'    11.   433-4,    (signed) 
S.  Daniell. 

'  Rest,'  p.  300. 
Who  long  hath  rested,  cannot  runne  apace. 

T.  Lodge,  '  Wits  Miserie,'  1596.     (No  author 
named. ) 

'  Revenge,'  p.  300. 
Fierce  Nemesis,  mother  of  fate  and  change. 

'  Civil    Wars,'    vi.    30,    (signed)    Idem,    viz. 
Daniel. 

'  Revenge,'  p.  302. 
Who  so  doth  threat  meanes  of  Revenge,  &c. 
'  Civil  Wars,'  i.  44,  (signed)  S.  D. 

'  Secrecie,'  p.  307. 
Soft  Silence,  and  submisse  obedience. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    IV.    x.    51,    (signed)   Ed. 
Spencer. 

'Sight,'  p.  309. 
All  amorous  eyes,  observing  forme,  &c. 

'  Albions  England,'  iv.  20,  (signed)  W.  Warner. 
This  occurs  again  p.  482. 

'  Sinne,'  p.  314. 
Like  as  diseases,  common  cause  of  death. 

Baldwin,  '  K.  James,'  st.  17,  (signed)  I.  Hig., 

'  M.  of  M.' 
Sinnes  harvest  never  failes,  &c. 

'Hist,   of  Robert,   D.    of  Normandy,'   1591, 

(signed)  D.  Lodge. 
Cover  thou  fier  never  so  close  within. 

Baldwin,     '  Lord    Clifford,'     st.    1,     (signed) 

'  M.  of  M.' 
Man  may  securely  Sinne,  but  safely  never. 

'  The     Forest,'     xi.,     '  Epode,'     (signed)     B. 
Jhonson  (sic). 

'  Sinne,'  p.  315. 
Sinnes,  oft  assaid,  are  thought  to  be  no  Sin. 

Baldwin,    '  K.   James,'   st.   16,    (signed)   '  M. 

of  M.' 
....  Sinne  ever  must,  &c. 

'  Epist.,  Octavia  to  Antony,'  st.  24,  (signed) 
Idem,  viz.  Daniel. 

'  Sinne,'  p.  316. 
To  punish  Sinne  is  good,  it  is  no  nay. 

Baldwin,     '  Lord    Clifford,'    st.    4,     (signed) 
'  M.  of  M.' 

'  Slaunder,'  p.  317. 
....  It  ever  hath  bene  knowne,  &c. 

'  Musophilus,'  11.  233-4,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'  Soule,'  p.  321. 
Like  as  the  sunne  above  the  light,  &c. 

'  Nosce  Teipsum,'  sect,  x.,  (signed)  I.  Davies. 

CHAS.  CRAWFORD. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THACKERAY'S    LATIN.  —  At    9  S.    ii.   27, 
•under  this  heading,  a  line  in  the  form 
O  matutini  roses  aura  que  salubres  ! 
was    given    from    a    letter    of    Thackeray 
(May,  1832)    quoted  by  Mrs.  Ritchie  in  her 
introduction  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  "  Biographical 
Edition  "  of  her  father's  works.     The  querist 
asked  for  the  correct  words,  and  the  Latin 
author   (if  any)   in   whom   they  were  to  be 
found. 

At  p.  218  of  the  same  volume  CANON 
DEEDES,  after  suggesting  "  O  matutinse 
voces  aurseque  salubres,"  added  in  a  post- 
script that  more  probably  the  line  should 
read  "  O  matutini  rores."  The  source  has 
not  been  pointed  out  by  any  correspondent 
in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

The  words  in  question,  which  run  in 
accordance  with  CANON  DEEDES'S  second 
thought,  are  the  beginning  of  nine  hexa- 
meter lines  to  be  found  among  Cowper's 
Latin  poems,  on  p.  428,  vol.  viii.  of  T.  S. 
Grimshawe's  edition.  The  piece,  entitled 
'  Votum,'  is,  it  may  be  noted,  immediately 
followed  by  a  version  in  elegiacs  of  Prior's 
"Ode'  on  Chloe  and  Euphelia  ("The  Mer- 
chant, to  secure  his  Treasure,"  &c.,  p.  51 
in  the  1718  edition  of  Prior's  '  Poems  on 
Several  Occasions '),  which  has  been  so 
ingeniously  translated  by  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  more  recent  days.  Cowper's 
attempt  succeeds  in  places  in  snatching 
a  grace  which,  if  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
Jebb's  art,  is  at  least  simpler  than  the 
effect  of  the  latter's  rendering. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

[The  initials  appended  to  the  query  were 
M.  T.,  standing  for  Moy  Thomas.] 

"  ENTRE  Tti  Y  YO." — This  is  a  very  curious 
expression  in  Spanish,  and  seems  to  go  against 
the  laws  of  grammar  as  other  nations 
understand  them.  If  any  contributor  to 
these  pages  were  to  say  "  between  thou 
and  I "  in  English,  or  "  entre  tu  et  je  " 
in  French,  or  "  inter  tu  et  ego  "  in  Latin, 
or  similarly  in  other  tongues,  even  in  those 
about  which  MR.  JAMES  PLATT  can  tell  us 
so  much  that  is  interesting,  he  would  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  critical  wolves.  Lindley 
Murray  would  stir  in  his  grave  and  mutter, 

Between  '  is  a  preposition,  and  is  followed 
by  the  objective  case.  Is  my  '  Grammar 
of  the  English  Language '  already  for- 
gotten ?  "  Voltaire,  if  he  had  found  such 
-a  solecism  in  his  royal  pupil's  compositions, 
would  have  cast  aside  all  his  subserviency 
in  his  zeal  for  grammar,  and  sneered  at 
""  the  Solomon  of  the  North,"  even  if  he 


had  only  written  "  entre  tu  et  moi."  If 
Horace  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  blunder, 
his  master  Orbilius,  "  the  flogger,"  would 
not  have  belied  his  nickname. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  an  explanation  of 
the  phrase,  which  first  attracted  my  atten- 
tion a  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  reading 
'  El  Comendador  Mendoza,'  by  the  late 
Juan  Valera,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy.  On  meeting  with 
it  again  the  other  day  in  the  interesting, 
though  painful  story  of  Benito  Perez  Galdos, 
entitled  'Dona  Perfecta '  (Madrid,  1907, 
p.  74),  which  has  had  a  great  sale,  I  turned 
to  such  grammatical  authorities  as  I  had 
on  my  shelves.  In  the  appendix  to  '  A  New 
Method  of  learning  to  Read,  Write,  and 
Speak  the  Spanish  Language,'  by  Velasquez 
and  Simmone,  I  found  on  p.  487  this  : — 

"  Personal  pronouns,  governed  by  a  preposition 
expressed,  must  be  placed  in  the  indirect  objective 
case  or  complement ;  except  the  pronouns  me  and 
thee,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  modern  \ise,  are 
placed  in  the  nominative  when  they  are  governed  by 
the  preposition  entre  (between)." 
An  example  is  given  from  Moratin's  transla- 
tion of  '  Hamlet,'  which  runs  thus  :    "  Re- 
primid  cuanto  os  fuere  posible  el  deseo  de 
saber  lo  que  ha  pasado  entre  el  y  yo,"  or, 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  (I.  v.  139-40)  : — 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'ermaster  't  as  you  may. 

"  Entre  el  y  yo  "  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
poet's  words  "  between  us,"  i.e.,  between 
him  (the  Ghost)  and  me  (Hamlet). 

The  words  "  modern  use "  led  me  to 
consult  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
'  Gramatica  de  la  Lengua  Castellana  com- 
puesta  por  la  Real  Academia  Espanola ' 
(Madrid,  1796),  which  proves  that  this 
anomalous  expression  is  of  long  standing 
and  is  elliptical.  Among  other  prepositions 
entre  governs  the  accusative  or  objective 
case,  we  are  told  (pp.  306-7),  but 
"  a  veces  se  halla  entre  con  nominative,  v.g.  entre 
tu  y  yo  ;  pero  se  suple  los  dos  antes  de  tu  y  yo  por  la 
figura  elipsis." 

Of  this  ingenious  explanation  I  give  a  literal 
translation  : — 

"  Sometimes  between  is  found  with  the  nominative  ; 
for  example,  betiveen  thou  and  I ;  but  its  two  is 
understood  before  thou  and  /by  the  figure  ellipsis." 

So  the  full  phrase  should  be  entre  los  dos, 
tu  y  yo,  the  pronouns  having  a  vocative 
force.  But  Senor  Galdos  in  the  book  and 
on  the  page  above  mentioned  would  seem 
to  be  ignorant  of  this  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, for  he  says  : — 

"  En  ese  caso,  tengo  la  firme  conviccuin  de  que 
entre  tu  y  yo,  entre  nosotros  dos,  se  establecera  una 
armonia  perfecta." 
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The  phrase  seems  to  be  a  grammatical 
eccentricity,  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  indefensible  according  to  the 
laws  of  speech  as  other  nations  understand 
them.  JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

CHTJBCH  AT  WARDEN  POINT  :  OLD  LONDON 
BRIDGE. — A  few  days  ago  I  went  with  some 
friends  to  Warden  Point,  in  the  Island  of 
Sheppey,  to  see  a  landslip  which  recently 
occurred  there.  Outside  some  farm  build- 
ings I  came  across  a  tablet  with  an  inscrip- 
tion stating  that 

"  the  tower  of  this  church  was  presented  by  Dela- 
mark  Banks,  Esq.,  in  1836,  and  is  constructed 
of  stones  from  old  London  Bridge,  which  was 
built  in  1176,  and  removed  in  1832. 

The  farmer  informed  me  that  a  church 
had  stood  near  the  cliffs,  but  had  been 
taken  down  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  its 
remains  had  since  slipped  into  the  sea. 

Some  of  the  stones  of  the  church  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  neighbouring  farm  buildings, 
but  there  is  no  means  of  identifying  those 
from  the  church  tower.  H.  KING  HALL. 

H.M.S.  Indomitable,  Sheerness. 

"  VIOLET  "  IN  WELSH. — It  is  a  little  mis- 
leading to  say  (see  ante,  p.  84)  that  there 
is  no  word  for  "  violet "  in  Welsh.  The 
regular  word  is  fioled,  which  is,  of  course, 
simply  violet  in  a  Welsh  form,  but  it  has  been 
in  use  long  enough  to  be  naturalized  by  this 
time.  I  do  not  know  how  far  back  it  can 
be  traced,  but  it  certainly  occurs  in  the 
fifteenth-century  Cott.  MS.  Titus  D.  xxii., 
f.  179b  (Rees,  '  Cambro  -  British  Saints,' 
p.  214).  It  is  in  the  life  of  St.  Catherine. 
The  writer  describes  the  scourging  of  the 
saint  "  yny  reddawd  y  gwaet  allan  ym  pob 
lie  ar  y  chorf  mal  y  redei  y  dwfyr  y  gaeaf 
ac  yny  yttoed  y  chnawt  gwyn  hi  yn  velyn 
megys  y  violet "  ;  i.e.,  "  till  the  blood 
flowed  forth  in  every  part  of  her  body  like 
the  rain  in  winter,  and  till  her  white  flesh 
become  yellow,  like  the  violet."  Surely,  if 
five  hundred  years'  use  does  not  naturalize 
a,  word,  we  might  equally  declare  that  there 
is  no  word  for  "  violet  "  in  English. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Welsh 
dictionaries  do  give  native  words.  Gwiolydd 
is  doubtless  a  derivative  direct  from  the 
Latin,  not,  like  fioled,  through  the  English 
(or  French)  ;  but  crinllys,  llys  y  Drindod, 
and  meddygyn  are  also  given  by  the  diction- 
aries as  =  "violet."  Whether  they  ever  occur 
in  common  use  I  do  not  know  ;  a  Welsh 
friend  whom  I  consulted  did  not  know  any 
name  but  fioled.  I  should  have  added  that 
violet  in  the  Cotton  MS.  is  simply  the  old 
way  of  spelling  the  modern  fioled.  H.  I.  B. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

SASKATOON." — What  is  the  botanical 
name  of  the  wild  fruit-tree  called  "  saska- 
toon "  in  Canada  ?  Is  the  word  Indian  ;  or 
what  is  its  origin  ?  I  observe  that  Saska- 
toon occurs  as  a  place-name  in  Canada ; 
presumably  this  conies  from  the  name  of  the 
tree,  and  not  vice  versa.  Any  quotations 
exemplifying  the  use  of  the  word  earlier  than 
94  would  be 


1894 


)e  welcome. 


HENRY  BRADLEY. 


Clarendon  Press  Oxford. 

GOVERNOR  WALTER  PATTERSON. — Walter 
Patterson,  Governor  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  1770-86,  was  married  9  March, 
1770,  to  a  Miss  Hester  Warren  of  Stratford, 
Essex,  England  (Gent.  Mag.).  He  died 
in  London  6  Sept.,  1798  (Gent.  Mag.).  In 
a  memorial  to  William  Pitt,  dated  7,  Tufton 
Street,  Westminster,  July  (?),  1799,  his 
widow  sets  forth  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  fortune  which  she  had  brought  to  her 
husband  "  was  spent  in  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  island,"  &c.  Mrs.  Patterson 
had  at  least  four  children  (P.  E.  T.  Corre- 
spondence, Record  Office).  Who  was  Mrs. 
Patterson,  where  was  she  married,  and  when 
did  she  die  ?  What  were  the  names  of  her 
children  ?  Is  anything  known  about  them  ? 

Walter  Patterson  was  a  son  of  William 
Patterson  (d.  1783)  of  Foxhall,  co.  Donegal. 
When  was  he  born,  and  what  was  his  career 
before  being  appointed  Governor  ?  It  is 
said  that  he  served  with  the  80th  Regiment 
in  America  before  1763  ;  and  in  a  document 
of  1764  he  is  certainly  referred  to  as  Capt. 
Walter  Peterson,  "  a  reduced  officer." 

R.  C.  ARCHIBALD. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I. 

HIPPOCRATES  AND  THE  BLACK  BABY. — 
Ambrose  Pare  in  the  '  (Euvres,'  Lyons, 
1641,  and  Perls  in  his  '  Lehrbuch  der  allge- 
meinen  Pathologic,'  3  Aufl.,  S.  629,  edited 
by  F.  Neelsen,  Stuttgart,  1894,  relate  a 
story,  without  references,  that  Hippocrates 
saved  a  woman  who  was  accused  of  mis- 
conduct, as  she  had  borne  a  black  child 
to  her  husband,  by  pointing  out  to  the  judge 
that  a  picture  of  a  negro  hung  in  her  room. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where 
the  original  of  this  story  is  to  be  found  ? 

KARL  PEARSON. 

University  College,  W.C. 
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MACNAB  LEGEND. — I  remember  reading 
some  years  ago  an  account  of  a  feud  between 
the  MacNabs — a  branch  of  the  MacAlpines 
— and  a  neighbouring  clan.  The  chief  of 
the  MacNabs  had  twelve  sons,  to  whom 
he  entered  one  winter's  night,  as  they  were 
sitting  gloomily  before  the  fire,  and  re- 
marked obscurely,  "  Bha'n  oidhche  an 
oidhche,  na'm  bu  gillean  na  gillean  "  ("The 
night  is  the  night,  if  the  lads  were  the 
lads  ").  The  hint  was  taken.  The  brothers 
slipped  one  by  one  from  the  room.  Hours 
passed.  Suddenly  they  burst  in  and  threw 
before  their  father  the  heads  of  his  enemies. 
The  old  chief  delightedly  exclaimed,  "  The 
night  was  the  night,  and  the  lads  were  the 
lads."  Is  this  historical  ?  Where  can  I 
find  an  authentic  version,  with  names  and 
dates  ?  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

RICHMOND  WEBB,  son  of  Richmond  Webb 
of  Cork,  was  elected  from  Westminster  School 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1767,  aged 
eighteen.  He  appears  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  Trinity  as  a  pensioner  on  17  June, 
1767.  1  should  be  glad  to  obtain  further 
information  concerning  him.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

JAMES  CORBRIDGE  was  elected  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  Westminster 
School,  in  1748.  It  appears  that  he  was 
never  admitted  to  Trinity.  Can  any  corre- 
spondent of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  information 
about  him  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

LATON  FAMILY  OF  YORKS.— Would  MB. 
FABBEB,  who  is  an  authority  on  Yorkshire 
families,  or  some  other  contributor,  kindly 
say  where  an  authentic  pedigree  of  the 
Laton  family  of  East  Laton,  Sexhowe,  Bar- 
ford  (or  Barfrith),  Winton,  and  Brafferton, 
may  be  found  ?  Sir  Thomas  Laton,  Kt., 
who  was  born  in  1597,  married  first,  in 
1613,  Mary  Fairfax,  clan  of  Viscount  Fair- 
fax. She  died  in  1636  and  he  married 
secondly  Bridget  Pudsey,  nee  Sandford. 
By  his  second  marriage  he  had  a  dau. 
Bridget,  who  married  in  1671  Thos.  Frewen, 
M.P.  for  Rye.  The  Frewen  family  quarter 
the  Laton  arms,  apparently,  in  right  of  this 
Bridget,  and  in  the  Frewen  pedigree  she  is 
said  to  be  daughter,  and  at  length  sole 
heiress,  of  Sir  Thos.  Laton  ;  but  what  be- 
came of  the  children  of  Sir  Thomas  by  his 
first  wife  ?  In  a  '  History  of  Yorks,'  by 
Plantagenet  Harrison,  two  other  sons  are 
given  to  Sir  Thomas,  viz.,  Sir  Robert,  Kt., 
and  Brian.  Winton,  a  small  property  con- 
sisting of  several  farms,  once  the  Latons',  and 
now  the  Frewens',  remains  in  the  latter 
family ;  but  East  Laton  and  Brafferton 


Hall  and  the  other  manors  are  alienated. 
At  Rudby,  where  many  Latons  were  bap- 
tized, married,  and  buried,  the  registers 
seem  to  be  very  confused.  A.  L.  F. 

44,  Greycoat  Gardens,  Westminster,  S.W. 

PETER  DRELINCOURT,  DEAN  or  ARMAGH. 
— The  '  D.N.B.'  states  that  he  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1644,  and  died  in  1722  ;  that  he 
was  father  of  Viscountess  Primrose  ;  and 
that  a  fine  monument  by  Rysbrach  was 
erected  in  Armagh  Cathedral  to  his  memory 
by  his  widow.  It  does  not,  however,  state 
whom  he  married,  and  I  should  be  glad  of 
the  information.  CURIOUS. 

"  RABBITS  "  FOR  LUCK. — My  two  daugh- 
ters are  in  the  habit  of  saying  "  Rabbits  " 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  The  word 
must  be  spoken  aloud,  and  be  the  first  word 
said  in  the  month.  It  brings  luck  for  that 
month.  Other  children,  I  find,  use  the  same 
formula.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  this  is  a 
common  and  old  custom,  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  rabbits."  A.  M. 

ST.  SUNDAY. — The  mountain  near  Ulles- 
water  overlooking  Grisedale,  called  St. 
Sunday's  Crag,  is  known  to  tourists  in  the 
Lake  district.  There  was  a  chapel  in  the 
parish  church  of  Kendal  entitled  in  the  name 
of  St.  Sonday.  Is  there  any  other  record 
of  this  saint  ?  The  name  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  lists  at  hand.  It  may  be  a 
local  corruption.  JAMES  WILSON. 

I)alston  Vicarage,  Cumberland. 

COL.  JOHN  HEWSON. — The  writer  will  be 
grateful  for  any  information  regarding  the 
Cromwellian  cavalry  officer  Col.  John  Hew- 
son,  mentioned  on  p.  xi  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  Bellingham  diary  recently  published. 
A  descendant  of  his,  Peter  Hewson,  woollen 
draper,  was  living  with  his  wife  Catherine 
in  London  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  a  son  of  Peter,  John  Hewson, 
resided  for  a  time  at  Westham  in  Essex, 

R.  BALL  DODSON. 

1,  Vicarage  Gardens,  Brighton. 

GAYNESFOBD  MONUMENT  AT  CABSHALTON. 
— In  the  inscription  on  the  Gaynesford 
tomb  in  Carshalton  Church,  of  which  Lysons 
('Environs,'  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.  Surrey,  p.  95) 
publishes  a  full-page  plate,  Nicholas  Gaynes- 
ford is  described  as  esquire  of  the  body  to 
Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.,  and  his  wife 
Margaret  as  gentlewoman  to  their  queens. 
Leland  mentions  both  when  describing  the 
coronation  of  Elizabeth  of  York.  Nicholas 
Gaynesford  was  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  Knight 
of  the  Shire,  &c.  (Surrey  Archaeological 
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Collections,  vol.  iii.  p.  61) ;  his  wife  is 
described  ('  Surrey  Visitations,'  Harl.  Soc. 
vol.  xliii.  p.  94)  as  daughter  of  "...  .Sydney 
of  com.  Sussex." 

The  monument  shows  four  sons  (one  in 
armour,  one  habited  as  a  priest,  the  others 
apparently  merchants)  and  four  daughters. 
Can  these  eight  children  be  identified  ? 
The  wills  of  Nicholas  Gaynesford,  dated 
27  July,  1497,  proved  P.C.C.  (27  Home) 
4  Nov.,  1498,  and  of  Margaret  Gaynesford, 
dated  1  April,  proved  P.C.C.  (27  Blamyr) 
16  Nov.,  1503,  carry  us  further  than  the 
published  pedigrees  ;  but  confusion  is  caused 
by  children  and  grandchildren  being  alike 
described  as  "  sons  "  and  "  daughters." 

1.  John  Gaynesford,  eldest  son,  married 
Joan,    daughter    and    heiress    of    Reginald 
Moresby  of  Allington   (probably  descended 
from   the   Moresby   who   married   Alianora, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Reginald  de  Cobham), 
and  had  issue  a  son  Robert  and  a  daughter 
Margaret  ;   the  latter  married,  between  1497 
and    1503,    Andrew   Ferby   of    Paul's    Cray 
(incorrectly     described     in     the     Visitation 
pedigree  as  "...  .Ereby  of  St.  Mary  Cray"). 
John  Gaynesford  died  before  10  Aug.,  1486, 
when  his  widow  conveyed  lands  to  Nicholas 
Gaynesford  and  another. 

2.  Walter    Gaynesford,    who    died   before 
his  father,  willed  6s.  8d.  to  be  paid  to  a  monk 
of  Westminster. 

3.  4.  The  other  two  sons  presumably  also 
died  before  their  father.     One  of  them  was 
perhaps  Thomas  Gaynesford,  "  capellanus," 
who  died  10  May,  1493. 

1.  Elizabeth,  who  presumably  died  before 
her    father,    married    Thomas    Ellenbridge, 
sometime   gentleman  porter  to   Archbishop 
Morton.     He  died  22  May,  1497. 

2.  Margaret,    who    was    living    in    1503, 
married    liobert    White    of    South    Warn- 
borough,  co.  Southampton. 

3.  A  daughter  married  Robert  Clifford  of 
co.  Kent,  who  was  living  in  1503. 

4.  The  fourth  daughter  was  perhaps  Mar- 
garet, whom  Margaret  Gaynesford  describes 
as  "  wife  "  of  her  "  son  "  John  Kirton,  who 
was  her  executor.  CANTIANUS. 

DICKENS  AND  VALENTINE  LINES.  —  In 
'  Dombey  and  Son  '  Mr.  Feeder,  "  dancing 
with  Miss  Blimber,  whispered  to  her. . .  .this 
remarkable  poetry  : — 

Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed, 
I  ne'er  could  injure  you  !  " 

These  read  remarkably  like  lines  which  were 
printed  on  the  scent  packets  or  beds  which 
formed  such  an  important  matter  in  the 
making  of  some  of  the  old  valentines.  Per- 


haps some  collector  can  say  ;    but  at   any 
rate,   if   the  lines  are  quoted,  I  should  like 
to    know    where    Dickens    found    them    to 
"  make  a  note  of."          THOS.  RATCLUTFE. 
Worksop. 

DEVONSHIRE  MINIATURISTS.  —  Will  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  direct  me  to  existing 
miniatures,  in  public  or  private  collections, 
by  either  of  the  following  natives  of  Devon 
—(a)  Nicholas  HiUiard,  1537-1619,  (6)  Ozias 
Humphrey,  1742-1810  ? 

Please  reply  direct. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

RUSKIN  ON  INTEREST. — I  desire  the  name 
of  the  publisher  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Tillar's  pam- 
phlets on  interest,  referred  to  in  Ruskin's 
4  Political  Economy  of  Art,'  or  to  know 
where  they  can  be  obtained.  D.  G.  M. 

EARL  FERRERS. — What  authentic  por- 
traits are  known  of  Laurence,  fourth  Earl 
Ferrers,  1720-60  ?  One,  without  the  artist's 
name,  was  lent  to  the  exhibition  of  National 
Portraits  at  South  Kensington  in  1868  by 
Mr.  G.  Collins,  and  was  probably  the  original 
of  a  contemporary  print.  Another  portrait 
is  reputed  to  be  at  Staunton  Harold,  the 
family  seat.  A  recent  work  mentions  a 
small  full-length  portrait  as  lent  to  the 
Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  in  1906  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Kent ;  and  portraits  appeared  in 
Doyle's  '  Official  Baronage,'  1885,  vol.  i., 
and  The  Illustrated  London  News  volume  for 
1901.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
of  others,  or  give  particulars  of  the  one 
exhibited  in  1868  beyond  those  furnished 
by  the  catalogue  ?  W.  B.  H. 

L.  GORDON,  TEACHER  or  THE  DEAF. — In 
1831  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Art  of  Instructing 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  Remarks  on  Exist- 
ing Institutions  for  their  Relief,'  by  "  Mr. 
Gordon,"  appeared  in  Dublin.  He  had  been 
an  instructor  in  the  London  Institution, 
and  had  gone  to  Dublin  to  found  an  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  1826.  Who 
was  he  ?  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

DOCTRINE  or  SIGNATURES. — The  belief 
thus  named — that  is,  the  opinion  that  plants 
useful  for  curing  diseases  may  be  identified 
by  their  marks,  forms,  colours,  or  methods 
of  growth — was  accepted  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  has  survived  into  modern  times,  and 
relics  of  it  yet  remain  in  the  folk-lore  of 
the  world.  Can  any  one  point  out  to  me 
books,  ancient  or  modern,  wherein  this 
opinion  is  defended  by  believers  ? 

ASTARTE. 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND  ENSOR. — In  1756  the 
poet  Dyer  wrote  :  "  My  wife's  name  was 
Ensor,  whose  grandmother  was  a  Shake- 
speare, descended  from  a  brother  of  every- 
body's Shakespeare."  She  was  a  member 
of  the  well-known  family  of  Ensor  of  Willen- 
cote,  near  Tamworth.  The  Ensor  pedigree 
is  given  at  length,  and  the  Shakespeare 
connexion  is  discussed,  in  The  Herald  and 
Genealogist  of  1865. 

The  writer  of  the  article  was  unable  to 
trace  a  connexion  with  Shakespeare.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether 
the  point  has  ever  been  cleared  up,  or  dis- 
cussed any  further  ?  References  to  notes 
on  the  Ensor  family  will  be  appreciated. 
W.  ROBERTS  CROW. 

Clare  Cottage,  Bramley  Hill,  Croydon. 

BISHAM  ABBEY  CARTULARY.  —  Can  any 
one  tell  me  where  to  find  the  Cartulary  of 
Bisham  (otherwise  Blusterham)  Abbey  ?  I 
think  it  will  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the 
place  from  which  I  write. 

JOHN  W.  STANDERWICK. 

Broadway,  Ilminster. 


THACKERAY:    ROUNDABOUT  PAPER 

'ON    RIBBONS.' 

(10  S.  xi.  141.) 

THOSE  who,  like  myself,  can  well  re- 
member the  interest  and  excitement  caused 
by  the  launching  of  Thackeray's  new  venture 
— that  first  number  of  The  Cornhill  Magazine 
on  whose  opening  page  were  the  last  printec 
lines  on  which  the  dying  eyes  of  Macaulaj 
rested — must  be  glad  to  read  the  spiritec 
attempt  of  THOMAS  RANDOLPHTJS  to  unrave 
the  mystery  contained  in  Thackeray's  tribute 
to  his  contemporaries  in  the  world  of  letters 
At  the  best  such  an  attempt  can  be  only 
a  series  of  guesses,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
worth  making. 

I  think  no  exception  can  be  taken  t< 
T.  R.'s  selection  of  historians.  The  list  o 
novelists  is  perhaps  more  open  to  attack 
T.  R.  rightly  says  that  "authors  in  whon 
Thackeray  is  known  to  have  taken  an  in 
terest  by  reviewing  or  otherwise  noticin 
them  should  obviously  have  the  preference. 
Applying  this  test,  we  find  that  in  the  firs 
Roundabout  Paper,  '  On  a  Lazy  Idle  Boy 
Thackeray  asks  if  novel-writers  themselve 
read  many  novels,  and  he  goes  on  to  enu 
merate  several  of  the  best-known  writer 
of  the  day,  mentioning  them,  not  by  thei 
names,  but  as  the  authors  of  popular  works 


)ickens,  for  instance,  is  referred  to  as  the 
uthor  of  'The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,'  and 
Unsworth  as  the  author  of  '  The  Tower  of 
ondon.'  In  addition  to  these  two  novel- 
ts,  he  indicates  Charles  Lever,  Robert 
urtees,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Alexander  Dumas, 
3ulwer-Lytton,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  and 
tie  Trollopes,  mere  et  fils.  It  will  be 
bserved  that  all  these  writers,  with  the 
xception  of  Dumas  and  Surtees,  figure 
n.  T.  R.'s  list.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
urtees,  and  not  Mrs.  Stowe,  is  meant  by 
he  letter  S.  My  reason  is  not  so  much  that 
*trs.  Stowe  was  an  American,  and  therefore 
ot  perhaps  qualified  for  a  British  Order, 
ince  '  Queechy '  is  included  by  "  Mr. 
:loundabout "  himself,  but  that  I  do  not 
hink  Thackeray  would  have  mentioned 

lady    without    adding    a    complimentary 
epithet.     George   Eliot   is    a    "  star    of    the 
first  magnitude  "  ;    Mrs.   Norton  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant  are  "  fair  twinklers."     T.  R.  may 
reply,   How  about   "  charming  K  "  ?      But 
'.  rejoin  that  I  do  not  think  Kingsley  is  in- 
tended by  K.       It  would,  according  to  my 
eading  of  Thackeray,  be  foreign  to  his  con- 
seption  of  the  fitting  to  apply  the  epithet 
'  charming  "  to  a  man.      It  was  not  done 
in  Mid- Victorian  days.     I  believe  K  was  Miss 
Julia  Kavanagh,  the  author  of  '  Nathalie,' 
and  many  other  novels  that  had  their  vogue 
in  "  the  days  that  were  earlier." 

Assuming  that  Americans  were  admissible 
bo  the  Order,  I  think  that  H  may  stand  for 
Hawthorne,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
Emerson  (not  a  writer  of  fiction),  and  Long- 
fellow (a  poet),  was  by  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous transatlantic  author  in  1860.  Holmes 
had  not  then,  I  believe,  written  any  novels  ; 
and  Hannay,  though  I  admit  he  is  a  likely 
candidate,  enjoyed  no  great  popularity.  L  is 
doubtless  Lever,  though  George  Lawrence's 
'  Guy  Livingstone '  had  an  enormous  sale,  and 
he  was  a  friend  of  The  Cornhill  people.  I 
remember  meeting  him  a  few  years  later  at 
a  Pall  Mall  Gazette  luncheon  given  by 
George  Smith  at  his  delightful  villa  at  Hamp- 
stead,  on  which  occasion  Matthew  Arnold 
made  to  me  a  memorable  remark. 

I  do  not  see  why  Meredith  should  not  be 
included,  as  '  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel ' 
at  once  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
British  novelists.  I  have  another  pleasant 
recollection  of  my  dear  old  friend  "  Ted  " 
Peacock  coming  to  my  father's  house  with 
his  brother-in-law's  book  in  his  hand,  and 
telling  us  of  the  furore  it  had  created. 

F  is  a  difficulty.  In  1860  Froude  could 
hardly  be  called  a  novelist,  or  Fraser  a 
"  magazine  of  wit,"  though  Thackeray  may 
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have  thought  it  so.     I   can,  however,  offer 
no  other  solution. 

There  is  a  small  slip  of  the  pen  in  T.  R.'s 
note.  '  Amos  Barton '  was  not  published 
in  The  Corrihill  in  1857,  as  the  first  number 
of  that  magazine  did  not  appear  till  Decem- 
ber, 1859.  If  I  may  trust  to  a  somewhat 
rusty  memory,  the  story  first  saw  the  light 
in  Blackwood,  in  which  also  another  candidate 
for  H — the  future  Sir  Edward  Hamley — 
originally  published,  I  think,  his  very  popular 
novel  '  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood.' 

If  in  order,  I  might  inquire,  in  connexion 
with  another  Roundabout  Paper,  What 
was  the  joke  that  Thackeray  once  heard 
from  the  late  Thomas  Hood  ? 

W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

Grand  Hotel,  Locarno. 


SEMAPHORE  SIGNALLING  (10  S.  xi.  168). — 
W.  C.  J.  questions  the  possibility  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  me  in  '  Highways  and  By- 
ways in  Surrey  '  as  to  the  rapidity  of  sema- 
phore signalling.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  given  my  authority  for  the  statement. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  a  note  appended  by 
Pitt  Cobbett  to  the  passage  quoted  by  me 
in  '  Highways  and  Byways  '  from  '  Rural 
Rides.'  The  note  is  on  p.  361,  vol.  i.  of  the 
edition  in  two  volumes  published  by  Reeves 
&  Turner  in  1885.  I  quote  from  the  note  : — 

"  Semaphores  consisted  of  towers,  built  at 
intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  on  elevated 
positions.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  was  the 
semaphore  apparatus,  at  first  consisting  of 
wooden  arms,  as  signals,  which  opened  and  closed. 
The  hour  of  one,  by  Greenwich  tune,  was  always 
communicated  to  Portsmouth  when  the  ball 
fell  at  Greenwich,  and  this  was  so  quickly  done 
by  the  semaphores,  that  the  sign  from  Greenwich 
to  Portsmouth  and  back  again  to  Greenwich, 
only  occupied  three-fourths  of  a  minute." 

The  distance  is  85  miles.  If  there  were 
a  dozen  semaphores,  that  would  give  each 
nearly  two  seconds  to  send  on  the  signal — 
which  would  be  quick  work,  but  not  im- 
possible. ERIC  PARKER. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  '  Liverpool 
Pictorial  Handbook,'  published  about  1845, 
will  show  that  the  semaphore  signals  were 
passed  as  quickly  as  is  stated  in  '  Highways 
and  Byways  in  Surrey  '  : — 

"  At  this  Lighthouse  [Bidston,  Liverpool]  the 
Telegraph  is  worked  which  communicates  with 
Liverpool,  Eastward  and  nine  other  stations,  to 
Holyhead,  Westward.  It  was  erected  in  1827. 

"  The  Telegraph  used  in  this  establishment  has 
six  arms  or  indicators,  capable  of  representing 
numbers  to  almost  any  extent ;  these  arms  are 
set  in  motion  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance. 
The  machine  has  a  number  of  sheaves  of  different 
sizes  ;  to  these  a  rope  or  haulyard,  attached  to 


each  arm,  is  fixed,  and  by  one  revolution  of  a 
which  the  whole  six  arms  are  at  once  set  in 
motion,  and  each  arrives  at  its  destination  at 
the  same  instant,  whether  representing  an 
angle  of  elevation,  an  angle  of  depression,  or  a 
horizontal  line.  The  line  from  station  to  station 
is  about  72  miles,  and  the  average  distance 
between  each  station  about  8  \  miles. 

"  The  rapidity  with  which  signals  pass  is  almost 
inconceivable.  Every  day  at  one  o'clock  a 
signal  is  made  to  regulate  the  timepieces  at  the 
different  stations  and  to  ask  the  question  at 
Holyhead  '  if  there  is  anything  to  report.'  This 
signal  is  made  exactly  as  the  clock  strikes  one, 
and  the  answer  '  yes  '  or  '  no '  is  frequently 
received  within  half  a  minute  ;  the  shortest  time 
on  record  is  18  seconds,  a  distance  there  and 
back  of  144  miles." 

Of  course  the  whole  system  was  dependent 
upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  I 
suppose,  in  case  o*  fog,  could  scarcely  be 
worked  at  all.  A.  H.  ARKLE. 

A  message  sent  from  London  to  Ports- 
mouth in  a  few  seconds,  by  means  of  the 
semaphore  surmounting  Wallingford  House 
in  Whitehall,  must,  I  think,  have  been 
impossible.  In  '  Old  and  New  London ' 
we  are  told  that 

during  the  great  war  against  Napoleon,  and 
for  several  years  subsequently,  a  message  could 
be  sent  by  this  '  telegraph,'  on  fine  days  and  in 
clear  weather,  to  Portsmouth  and  to  one  or  two 
other  stations,  hi  an  hour,  or  even  in  less  tune." 
— Vol.  iii.  p.  383. 

J.    HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

The  use  of  semaphores  was  introduced 
into  England  from  France  by  Lord  George 
Murray  in  1795.  One  of  the  first  lines  to  be 
established  was  between  London  and  Ports- 
mouth. The  several  stations  comprising 
this  route  were  as  follows  :  Square  tower 
at  the  end  of  High  Street,  Portsmouth, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  harbour,  Solent, 
and  Spithead  (the  semaphore  on  this  tower 
was  erected  some  time  after  the  remainder) ; 
Sox  thsea  Beach,  jlose  to  where  the  Clarence 
Pier  now  stands  ;  Portsdown  Hill ;  Comp- 
ton  Down  ;  Beacon,  Holder,  Haste,  Bannide, 
Pearly,  Chately,  and  Cooper's  Hills  ;  Kings- 
ton ;  Putney ;  Chelsea ;  and  the  Ad- 
miralty. The  first  message  occupied  twenty 
minutes,  but  as  the  operators  became  more 
expert  in  signalling,  a  brief  message  was 
dispatched  and  an  answer  received  in  less 
than  a  minute. 

The  late  Rev.  G.  "NT.  Godwin  (The  Hamp- 
shire Antiquary  and  Naturalist,  vol.  i.  p.  93) 
stated  that  Greenwich  time  was  sent  to 
Portsmouth  daily  in  45  seconds,  and  that 
there  were  in  all  67  signals,  representing 
letters,  figures,  and  phrases.  The  last 
message  along  that  line  was  sent  on  31  Dec., 
1847.  F.  K.  P. 
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BURTON'S  LINE  (10  S.  xi.  187). — "  Burton's 
Line  "  was  first  described  by  Henry  Burton, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  on  Tuesday,  14  Jan., 
1840,  and  entitled  '  On  a  Remarkable 
Effect  upon  the  Gums  produced  by  the 
Slow  Introduction  of  Lead  Oxide  into  the 
Human  Body.'  M.  A.  M.  MACALISTER. 

Torrisdale,  Cambridge. 

COCKBURNSPATH  (10  S.  X.   430  ;     xi.   72). 

My  authority  for  placing  the  population 
of  Cockburnspath  at  1,500  is  '  Longmans' 
Gazetteer,'  where  it  is  also  stated  that  a 
former  designation  of  the  place  was  Cold- 
brandspath. 

The  interesting  letter  of  Cromwell's  fur- 
nished by  MB.  LINDSAY  HILSON  must  have 
been  issued  on  the  very  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  which,  like  that  of  Worcester, 
was  fought  on  the  Protector's  natal  day, 
3  September.  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

MOHAMMEDAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  CHRONO- 
LOGY (10  S.  xi.  107). — The  numerous  rules 
—and  their  shortcomings — for  converting 
any  A.H.  into  A.D.  are  discussed  in  Mr.  S.  B. 
Bunbury's  book  on  '  The  Jewish  and  Mu- 
hammadan  Calendars '  (London,  1901).  I 
have  always  used  Wuestenfeld's  tables  to 
A.H.  1300  (Leipzig,  1854),  continued  by 
Dr.  E.  Mahler  to  A.H.  1500,  that  is,  A.D.  2077 
(Leipzig,  1887).  But  the  ideal  chronology 
upon  which  these  and  all  other  tables  and 
all  rules  are  based  has  not  always  been 
followed  in  practice.  All  true  believers 
must  be  guided  by  the  moon,  and  are  for- 
bidden to  consult  any  almanac  in  fixing  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  Ramazan, 
for  instance,  or  in  observing  the  feast  of 
Bairam.  Cf.  two  short  articles  on  this 
subject  in  The  English  Historical  Review  for 
October,  1898.  L.  L.  K. 

MR.  RUSSELL'S  rules  for  converting  A.H. 
to  A.D.  agree  with  those  given  in  '  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  The  occasional 
en  or  of  one  or  two  days  is  caused  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  intercalary  years.  It  is 
necessary  then  to  fix  the  weekday  of  the 
first  day  of  the  Muhammedan  year.  For 
this  a  rule  and  table  are  given,  and  any 
other  date  in  the  year  can  be  determined. 

Similar  rules  will  be  found  in  Bond's 
'  Handy  Book,'  but  he  makes  the  sum  to  be 
added  to  A.H.  6£2'54.  This  implies  that 
the  era  began  on  16  July,  622  A.D.,  which 
is  correct,  but  that  the  first  year  was  0  A.H. 
Most  books  say£621'57,  which  implies  that 


the  era  began  with  1  A.H.  16  July,  622  A.D., 
was  a  Friday,  and  by  Mr.  Bond's  own 
rules  1  A.H.  began  on  a  Friday,  0  A.H.  on  a 
Monday.  The  difference  of  '54  and  *57 
would  also  make  an  error  of  10  or  11  days. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  and  last  there  were 
disputes  as  to  whether  the  Christian  era 
ran  from  0  A.D.  or  from  1  A.D. 

Will  some  one  inform  us  if  these  dis- 
crepancies have  been  previously  noted  and 
explained  ?  J.  W.  N. 

CORUNNA  :  BEARER  or  THE  FIRST  NEWS 
(10  S.  xi.  130).— In  The  Times  of  25  Jan., 
1909,  the  dispatches  of  Lieut.-General  Sir 
David  Baird  and  Lieut.-General  Sir  John 
Hope,  as  these  appeared  in  that  journal  on 
25  Jan.,  1809,  were  reproduced.  The  dis- 
patch of  the  former,  written  on  board  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  at  sea,  18  Jan.,  1809,  and 
that  of  the  latter,  penned  on  the  Audacious, 
off  Corunna,  the  same  day,  were  published 
in  a  London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  dated 
Downing  Street,  24  Jan.,  1809,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  "  the  Honourable  Captain 
Hope  arrived  late  last  night  [23  Jan.,  seven 
days  after  the  battle]  with  the  despatch 
from  Lieut.-General  Sir  David  Baird  to 
Viscount  Castlereagh."  On  25  January 
thanks  were  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  in  the  Commons 
by  Viscount  Castlereagh.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  the  Hon.  John  Hope — 
whose  dispatch,  it  might  be  stated,  was 
characterized  by  The  National  Register  as 
"  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  that  is  the  most 
simple,  clear,  and  interesting  composition  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  ever  seen  from  the  pen  of  any 
modern  commander,  and  may  even  be  compared 
with  those  of  Julius  Caesar  " — 

was  the  bearer  of  the  official  news,  and  that 
23  Jan.,  1809,  was  the  date  of  his  arrival 
in  England.  JOHN  GRIGOR. 

105,  Choumert  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Perhaps  The  Naval  Chronicle  for  February 
or  March,  1809,  would  give  the  information. 
The  arrivals  of  men-of-war  were  often  an- 
nounced if  they  brought  important  news. 
A  set  of  The  Naval  Chronicle  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  all  institutions  connected 
with  the  Navy  have  also  this  once  popular 
magazine.  M.  N.  G. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  FRENCH  :  ARMS  OF 
LIVERPOOL  (10  S.  xi.  84,  158). — It  is  interest- 
ng  to  see  M.  Montegut's  generally  excellent 
translation  of  Shakespeare's  works  brought 
under  discussion  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  The  some- 
what technical  and  archaic  points  noticed 
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by  MR.  WILMSHURST  are  not  perhaps  quite 
what  M.  Montegut  might  be  expected  to 
know,  and  probably  they  would  not  be  of 
much  interest  to  him,  as  his  interest  in 
Shakespeare's  works,  to  judge  from  his 
preface  to  each  play,  is  of  a  higher  and 
ethical  kind.  But  one  fancies  that  occa- 
sionally he  does  not  seem  quite  to  catch 
the  correct  meaning.  Thus  in  '  Le  Soir  des 
Rois,'  Act  II.  sc.  iv.,  where  the  Duke  calls 
Cesario's  attention  to  the  song  that  the 
Clown  is  about  to  sing  : — 

Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old  and  plain ; 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 

Do  use  to  chant  it, 

M.  Montegut  renders  the  second  line : 
"  Les  fileuses,  les  tricoteuses  en  plein  air" 
instead  of  "  au  soleil,"  thus  missing  the 
pathos  of  the  picture  of  the  old  bodies 
warming  themselves  at  their  work  in  the 
sunlight.  And  in  the  concluding  lines, 
It  is  silly  sooth, 

And  dallies  with  tne  innocence  of  love, 

Like  the  old  age, 

he  renders  the  last :  "  A  la  maniere  des  ages 
antiques."  But  is  not  Shakespeare's  mean- 
ing "  like  the  impotence  of  old  age  " — "  de 
la  vieillesse  "  ? 

To  the  line  of  Sonnet  xviii., 

And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
he  gives  the  plain  and  literal  meaning 
"  Toute  beaute  decline  surement."  Some 
have  supposed  the  meaning  to  be  that  every 
fair  one  from  his  or  her  fair  one  sometime 
declines,  alleging  in  support  that  it  conveys 
a  more  profound  meaning  in  the  thought  of 
the  evanescence  of  even  our  deepest  feelings. 

G.  B.  M. 

To  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  bird 
depicted  in  the  earliest  Liverpool  seal, 
called  variously  the  "  liver,"  the  eagle  of 
St.  John,  and  a  wild  swan,  there  seems  strong 
probability  that  the  artist  intended  to 
represent  the  common  gull,  which  exists 
in  many  thousands  on  the  Mersey.  Its 
voracious  appetite  and  scavenger  habits 
may  well  have  earned  it  the  nickname  of 
"  cormorant."  WM.  JAGGAGD. 

It  is  a  tradition  in  my  family  that  the 
name  Liverpool  is  derived  from  "  Lever's 
pool,"  a  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Levers.  Is  there  any  authority  for  this 
tradition  ?  R.  T.  LOVE. 

RATTLESNAKE   COLONEL   (10   S.    x.    189 ; 
x    17,  135,  191). — MR.  MALLESON'S  explana- 
tion  (ante,  p.   135),  which  had  not  reached 
me  when  I  wrote  my  former  reply,  confirms 


the  identification  of  Mrs.  Browne's  Col. 
Crisop  with  Col.  Thomas  Cresap,  and  adds 
to  the  interest  of  the  incident,  since  move- 
ments can  now  be  followed  in  detail. 

"  The  English  army "  was,  of  course, 
General  Braddock's  force,  consisting  of  the 
44th  and  48th  regiments  of  the  line — the 
only  part  of  the  regular  army  then  in 
America.  Bellhaven  or  Bellehaven,  on  the 
peninsula  bordernig  Chesapeake  Bay  east- 
ward, must  have  been  Mrs.  Browne's  own 
point  of  departure,  as  the  troops  did  not 
go  there.  On  arriving  from  England  the 
troopships  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads, 
20  Feb.,  and  then  conveyed  the  army  up 
the  Potomac  to  Alexandria,  where  the  men 
were  encamped  from  the  end  of  March  till 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  April,  when  by 
several  routes  they  marched  to  Wills  Creek — 
all  arriving  by  the  middle  of  May.  At  Wills 
Creek,  now  Cumberland,  Md.,  was  a  fortified 
trading-house,  built  by  the  Ohio  Company, 
and  it  was  from  this  point  that  the  trail— 
which  Col.  Cresap,  whose  home  was  a  little 
further  along  on  the  Maryland  frontier, 
had  aided  in  making  for  that  company — 
ran  over  the  hills  towards  Fort  Duquesne. 
This  was  Braddock's  route.  The  army, 
reinforced  by  Colonial  enlistments,  left  Wills 
Creek,  or  Fort  Cumberland,  on  10  June  to 
begin  the  passage  over  the  divide,  and  by 
12  June  those  whom  Mrs.  Browne  accom- 
panied could  have  reached  the  home  of 
Col.  Cresap.  M.  C.  L. 

New  York. 

THE  CURIOUS  HOUSE,  GREENWICH  (10  S. 
x.  469  ;  xi.  32,  111). — It  is  to  be  feared 
that  no  information  can  be  given  without 
more  means  of  identification.  Without 
being  too  boastful,  I  may  say  that  I  have  a 
good  collection  of  materials  for  Greenwich 
local  history,  but  I  never  came  across 
anything  like  this.  Old  Crowley  House, 
erroneously  called  the  Old  Palace,  was 
never  in  the  possession  of  a  family  named 
Gibson.  That  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
exhaustive  survey  made  in  1697.  There 
was  a  Richard  Gibson  who  died  in  1714. 
He  had  served  in  the  Navy  under  General 
Blake,  and  had  held  an  office  in  the  Trinity 
House  at  Deptford  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
extant  as  to  his  being  a  property  holder 
in  Greenwich.  A.  RHODES. 

CHARLES  JAMES  AURIOL  (10  S.  xi.  108, 
177). — I  imagine  the  Auriol  family  to  be 
extinct  as  regards  the  male  line  in  England. 
Of  the  three  sons  of  James  Peter  Auriol, 
George  died  at  the  age  of  six  in  1807  ;  Charles 
James,  the  subject  of  the  query,  in  1881  ; 
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and  Edward,  the  youngest,  in  1880,  having 
been  predeceased  by  his  only  son,  Edward 
James,  who  was  drowned,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  H.  W. 

OTWAY  BALE  (10  S.  xi.  170). — Otway 
Bale  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Sack- 
ville  Stephens  Bale,  Rector,  as  was  his 
father  before  him,  of  Withyham  in  Sussex, 
by  his  marriage  with  Alicia,  daughter  of 
Francis  Otway.  He  and  his  three  brothers, 
who  were  all  educated  at  Westminster, 
will  be  found  recorded  in  connexion  with  a 
pedigree  of  the  Huguenot  Refugee  family 
of  Godde  in  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et 
Heraldica,  New  Series,  iii.  221.  H.  W. 

New  University  Club. 

REV.  HENRY  YONGE  (10  S.  xi.  129). — 
Son  of  William  of  Caynton,  Salop,  arm.  ; 
Christ  Church,  Oxon,  matric.  25  May,  1733, 
aged  18;  B.A.  1737;  M.A.  20  March, 
1739/40  ;  Vicar  of  Great  Torrington,  Devon, 
1746,  until  his  death  23  Nov.,  1784.  See 
Foster's  '  Our  Noble  and  Gentle  Families,' 
ii.  817  ;  and  '  Alumni  West.,'  308. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Rev.  Henry  Yonge  was  Rector  of  Great 
Torrington.  B.  1715  ;  m.  1746  Sarah,  dau. 
of  John  Woolley  of  Ludlow.  Issue — William, 
Archdeacon  and  Chancellor  of  Norwich, 
and  Vicar  of  Swaffham ;  Dennis,  clerk  in 
Holy  Orders ;  Sarah,  m.  Rev.  William, 
Earl  Nelson ;  and  three  sons  d.s.p.  His 
elder  brother  William,  06.  1768,  was  the 
last  owner  of  Caynton,  which  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  this  ancient  family 
since  the  twelfth  century.  Extracted  from 
the^Yonge  pedigree.  MONTAGU  SHARPE. 

JjRiCHARD  BLIGH,  1780-1838  (10  S.  xi.  149). 
— Richard  Bligh  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Bligh  of  Abingdon  Street,  Secretary  of  the 
Chelsea  Waterworks,  by  his  first  wife,  Lucy, 
daughter  of  William  Shuter  of  London. 
The  confusion  as  to  his  parentage  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  his  marrying  his  second 
cousin,  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  Admiral 
William  Bligh.  I  have  a  pedigree  of  the 
family  from  John  Bligh,  buried  at  Hols- 
worthy,  Devonshire,  1597.  R.  PEACOCK. 

I*,  J)R.  ROBEBT  GURNEY  (10  S.  xi.  149). — 
Robert  Gorney  matriculated  at  Trin.  Coll., 
Dublin,  8  Jan.,  1677/8,  as  Sizar,  being  son  of 
William,  "Gregarii,"  born  in  London,  age  16, 
educated  (at  Dublin)  under  Mr.  Rydar. 
He  became  Scholar  (as  Gourney)  1681, 
B.A.  1682,  M.A.  1686,  B.D.  and  D.D.  1704. 

G.  D.  B. 


MUBAT'S  WIDOW  :  EMPRESS  MARIE  LOUISE 
(10  S.  xi.  107). — Hiort  Lorenzen,  who 
devotes  the  fourth  part  of  the  '  Livre  d'Or  ' 
to  the  morganatic  marriages  of  royalties, 
is  silent  as  to  any  remarriage  of  the  Queen 
of  Naples. 

The  Empress  Marie  Louise  m.  secondly, 
1822,  Adam  Adalbert,  Count  of  Neipperg, 
Lieutenant-Field-Marshal  in  the  Austrian 
service,  who  d.  22  Feb.,  1829  ;  and  thirdly, 
17  Feb.,  1837,  Charles  Rene,  Count  of  Bom- 
belles,  Grand  Master  of  the  Court  to  the 
Emperor,  Ferdinand  I.,  who  d.  30  May, 
1856.  She  had  by  her  second  marriage  a  son 
William,  created  Prince  of  Montenuovo 
(who  has  twelve  living  descendants  :  see 
'The  Blood  Royal  of  Britain,'  p.  101),  and 
a  daughter  Marie,  Countess  of  San  Vitali. 

RUVIGNY. 

PHILLIS  WHEATLEY  AND  HER  POEMS 
(10  S.  x.  385;  xi.  30,  78).— A  few  remarks 
on  MR.  THORNTON'S  reply  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  The  article  by  "  Phocion,"  to 
which  he  alludes,  was  the  second  of  twenty- 
five  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Gazette 
of  the  United  States,  beginning  14  Oct.  and 
ending  24  Nov.,  1796.  They  were  a  bitter 
attack  on  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  then 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  actually  elected  Vice- 
President.  Who  "  Phocion  "  was  I  do  not 
know ;  but  MR.  THORNTON  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  remark  about  Phillis  was 
written  by  "  Phocion."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  written  by  Jefferson,  being 
merely  quoted  by  "  Phocion."  Nor  is  it 
certain  that  the  remark  necessarily  bears 
the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  MR. 
THORNTON.  In  his  '  Notes  on  Virginia ' 
(1782),  p.  257,  Jefferson  said  :— 

"  Misery  is  often  the  parent  of  the  most  affecting 
touches  in  poetry. — Among  the  blacks  is  misery 
enough,  God  knows,  but  no  poetry.  Love  is 
the  peculiar  oastrum  of  the  poet.  Their  love  is 
ardent,  but  it  kindles  the  senses  only,  not  the 
imagination.  Religion,  indeed,  has  produced  a 
Phyllis  Whately ;  but  it  could  not  produce  a 
poet.  The  compositions  published  under  her 
name  are  below  the  dignity  of  criticism.  The 
heroes  of  '  The  Dunciad  '  are  to  her,  as  Hercules 
to  the  author  of  that  poem." 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  allu- 
sions to  Phillis  in  a  book.  In  his  '  Essay 
on  the  Slavery  and  Commerce  of  the  Human 
Species,'  published  in  1786,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Clarkson  quoted  several  extracts  from 
Phillis's  poems,  and  remarked  : — 

"  But  where  these  impediments  have  been 
removed,  where  they  [negroes]  have  received  an 
education,  and  have  known  and  pronounced 
the  language  with  propriety,  these  defects  have 
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vanished,  and  their  productions  have  been  less 
objectionable.  For  a  proof  of  this,  we  appeal 
to  the  writings  of  an  African  girl,  who  made  no 
contemptible  appearance  in  this  species  of  com- 
position ....  Lest  it  should  be  doubted  whether 
these  Poems  are  gemiine,  we  shall  transcribe 
the  names  of  those  who  signed  a  certificate  of  their 
authenticity." — Philadelphia  ed.,  1786,  pp.  110-11, 
note. 

In  1792  Gilbert  Imlay,  who  had  not  then 
met  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  said  : — 

"  '  Religion  has  produced  a  Phillis  Whately ; 
but  it  could  not  produce  a  poet,'  is  another  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  dogmata.  Phillis  was  brought 
from  Africa  to  America,  between  seven  and 
eight  years  of  age,  and  without  any  assistance 
from  a  school  education,  and  before  she  was 
fifteen  years  old  wrote  many  of  her  poems.  This 
information  is  attested  by  her  then  master,  John 
Wheatly,  dated  Boston,  November  14,  1772. 
I  will  transcribe  part  of  her  Poem  on  Imagination, 
and  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  is  poetical  or 
not.  It  will  afford  you  an  opportunity,  if  you 
have  never  met  with  it,  of  estimating  her  genius 
and  Mr.  Jefferson's  judgment ;  and  I  think, 
without  any  disparagement  to  him,  that,  by 
comparison,  Phillis  appears  much  the  superior. 
Indeed,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  white 
person  upon  this  continent  has  written  more 
beautiful  lines  !  " — '  Topographical  Description 
of  the  Western  Territory  of  North  America,' 
pp.  197-8. 

In  1808  Count  Henri  Gregoire,  Bishop  of 
Blois,  published  his  '  De  la  Litterature  des 
Negres,'  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  En  1772  [a  misprint  for  1773],  a-  dix-neuf 
ans,  Phillis  Wheatley  publia  un  petit  volume 
de  poesies  qui  renferme  trente-neuf  pieces ; 
elles  ont  eu  plusieurs  Editions  en  Angleterre  et 
aux  Etats-Unis  ;  et  pour  6ter  tout  pretexte  &  la 
malveillance  de  dire  quelle  n'en  6toit  que  le 
prete-nom,  1'authenticite  en  fut  constate'e  a-  la 
tete  de  ses  ceuvres,  par  une  declaration  de  son 
maitre,  du  gouverneur,  du  lieutenant-gouverneur, 
et  de  quinze  autres  personnes  respectables  de 
Boston,  qui  la  connoissoient ....  Jefferson,  qui 
semble  n'accorder  qu'a  regret  des  talens  aux 
Negres,  meme  &  Phillis  Wheatley,  pretend  que 
les  heros  de  '  La  Dunciade '  sont  des  divinites 
comparativement  a  cette  muse  africaine.  Si 
1'on  vouloit  chicaner,  on  diroit  qu'il  une  assertion 
il  suffit  d'opposer  une  assertion  contraire  ;  on 
interjetteroit  appel  au  jugement  du  public,  qui 
s'est  manifesto  en  accueillant  d'une  maniere 
distingu^e  les  poesies  de  Phillis  Wheatley.  Mais 
une  refutation  plus  directe,  c'est  d'en  extraire 
quelques  morceaux  qui  donneront  une  idee  de 
ses  talens." — Pp.  260-62. 

Gregoire  sent  a  copy  of  his  book,  together 
with  a  letter,  to  Jefferson  ;  the  latter  has 
apparently  not  been  preserved,  but  on 
25  Feb.,  1809,  Jefferson  made  what  he  later 
called  "  a  very  soft  answer  "  ('  Writings,' 
ed.  Ford,  ix.  246,  261). 

MR.  THORNTON  thinks  that  Jefferson, 
"  in  saying  that  the  compositions  were 
*  published  under  her  name,' ....  expresses 
his  belief,  which  I  fully  share,  that  they  are  a 


'  literary  fraud."  While  Jefferson's  words 
j  may  bear  this  interpretation,  they  do  not 
;  necessarily  do  so  ;  and  it  seems  safer  to 
conclude  that  Jefferson — who  probably 
knew  nothing  about  Phillis  beyond  the 
poems  themselves — merely  wished  to  be 
cautious,  as  was,  of  course,  perfectly  proper. 
Nor  is  it  the  case  that  the  question  of 
authenticity  rests  wholly  on  the  poems 
themselves.  To  the  external  evidence  given 
in  my  previous  reply  much  could  be  added  ; 
but  as  it  would  be  merely  cumulative,  it  is 
hardly  worth  producing  in  this  place,  as 
MR.  THORNTON  is  clearly  not  inclined  to 
budge  from  his  position.  Phillis's  career 
was  probably  without  a  parallel  in  one  of  her 
race  in  this  country.  She  was  treated  as  a 
member  of  her  mistress's  family,  receiving 
all  the  advantages  of  such  a  member ; 
and  while  the  result  may  be  admitted  to 
have  been  remarkable,  it  certainly  was  not 
impossible.  If  Jefferson  goes  to  one  ex- 
treme in  thinking  that  the  poems  are 
"  below  the  dignity  of  criticism,"  certainly 
Imlay  and  Gregoire  go  to  the  other  extreme 
in  rating  them  too  high.  In  short,  would 
it  not  have  required  more  "  genius "  to 
pursue  successfully  for  sixteen  or  more 
years  a  course  of  deception,  without  arousing 
the  least  suspicion  on  the  part  of  those 
with  whom  she  lived  or  who  knew  her,  than 
to  write  the  mediocre  "  compositions  pub- 
lished under  her  name  "  ? 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 

DICKENS'S  "KNIFE-BOX"  (10  S.  xi. 
8,  116). — In  the  "Household  Edition"  of 
'  David  Copperfield  '  on  p.  265  is  an  engrav- 
ing by  Fred.  Barnard  depicting  the  inter- 
view between  Miss  Murdstone,  Mr.  Spenlow, 
and  David.  The  first-named  is  duly  "  sup- 
ported by  a  background  of  sideboard,"  on 
which  stand  the  two  "  extraordinary  boxes 
...  .for  sticking  knives  and  forks  in." 
I  saw  one  of  these  boxes  in  use  at  my  uncle's 
house  in  the  early  seventies. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

LORD      MACAtTLAY     AND      WlIXIAM     JOHN 

THOMS  (10  S.  xi.  165). — Is  not  Claudius  Clear 
making  a  mistake  ?  It  is  unlikely  that  no 
peer  should  have  consulted  '  The  Dunciad  ' 
after  hearing  Macaulay.  I  think  that  a 
good  many  years  ago  Mr.  Thorns,  in  some 
magazine,  described  meeting  Macaulay,  and 
speaking  to  him  of  some  book  the  existence 
of  which  had  been  doubted.  Macaulay 
gave  such  a  brilliant  discourse  on  the  reasons 
why  such  a  book  could  not  have  been  written 
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that  Mr.  Thorns  did  not  like  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  the  book  in  his  pocket.  Such  a  mis- 
take of  Macaulay's  would  pass  unknown  by 
every  one  except  Mr.  Thorns,  while  a  blunder 
about  '  The  Dunciad,'  in  days  when  it  was 
more  read  than  now,  would  soon  have  been 
discovered.  R.  PHIPPS, 

Colonel  late  Royal  Artillery. 

"  AETAHSHASHTE  "  (10  S.  xi.  148). — 
Artaxerxes  is  the  spelling  in  the  Vulgate 
version  ;  but  I  doubt  its  correctness.  The 
best  book  on  this  subject  is  that  by  F. 
Spiegel,  entitled  '  Die  altpersischen  Keilin- 
schriften,'  Leipzig,  1862.  According  to 
Spiegel's  transliteration  of  the  cuneiform 
characters,  the  spelling  of  Xerxes  was 
Khsayarsa ;  but  that  of  Artaxerxes  was 
Arta-khsatra.  It  follows  that  the  -xerxes 
in  Arta-xerxes  is  not  the  same  word  as 
Xerxes. 

Spiegel  gives  the  derivation  of  both  these 
names.  Xerxes,  or  Khsayarsa,  is  from  the 
root  khsi,  to  be  mighty,  to  rule,  cognate 
with  the  Skt.  Tchshi,  to  possess,  to  rule,  and 
the  Gk.  Kra.ofj.ai.  As  to  the  exact  suffix 
he  is  in  doubt.  Artaxerxes,  or  Arta- 
khsatra,  is  from  arta,  high,  lofty,  and 
khsatra,  rule,  or  kingdom,  from  the  same 
root  as  before  ;  so  that  the  name  means 
"  high  dominion."  Our  word  "  satrap " 
is  from  the  Old  Persian  khsatra-p'avd, 
"  protector  of  a  province,"  from  pa,  to 
protect.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"  Artahshashte  "  is  the  Aramaic  rendering 

of   the   name,    transmitted   by   the   Jewish 

Masorah.  A.  M.  C. 

Amsterdam. 

It  is  refreshing  to  learn  that  so  long  ago 
as  1614  Barker  endeavoured  to  render  the 
name  of  King  Artaxerxes  phonetically  in  his 
Bible,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
transliteration  is  a  near  approximation  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  name,  which  is 
mangled  out  of  all  recognition  in  our  ordinary 
English  spelling  and  pronunciation. 

Prof.  G.  Maspero,  in  '  The  Passing  of  the 
Empires,'  1900,  gives  the  form  Khshayarsha 
for  Xerxes,  and.  writes  (p.  729) : — 

"  Artaxerxes  is  the  form  commonly  adoptee 
by  the  Greek  historians,  and  by  the  moderns  whc 
follow  them  ;  but  Ctesias  and  others  after  hiir 
prefer  Artoxerxes.  The  original  form  of  th 
Persian  name  was  Artakhshathra." 

Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  in  his  '  Historj 
of    Egypt,'    vol.  vii.   1902,    uses    the    form 
Khshaiarsha    and    Artakhashassha  for  the 
two  names.     He  prints  the  cuneiform  anc 
hieroglyphic  characters,  and  writes  :    "  The 


lieroglyphic  form  of  the  name  Xerxes, 
ihshaiarsha,  is  a  transcription  of  the  Persian 
Khshyarsha  "  (pp.  76-7).  The  name  about 

which  the  querist  writes  he  divides  into  its 
omponent  characters  :  A-r-ta-kha-sh-tr-a 

in  the  Persian,  and  A-r-ta-kha-sha-s-sha  in 
he  Egyptian. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  his  '  History 
if  Egypt,'  iii.  1905,  transliterates  the  names 
vhshyarsha  and  Artakhsheshes.  It  will 
)e  seen  that  the  forms  given  by  these  three 

eminent  Orientalists  differ  but  slightly  from 
hat  of  Barker  three  centuries  ago. 

FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

My  copy  of  Barker's  Bible  of  1589  gives 
he  same  spelling  that  H.  P.  L.  mentions, 
aut  also  in  the  first  Alphabetical  Concordance 
sxplains  that  "  Artashashte  "  is  the  general 
itle  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  as  Caesar  was 
hat  of  the  emperors  of  Rome.  Is  not  this 
soncordance  in  H.  P.  L.'s  edition  ?  Mine 
s  a  Breeches  Bible,  and  contains  Prayer 
Book,  Metrical  Psalter  with  music,  and 
other  matters.  CAROLINE  STEGGALL. 

The  Croft,  Southover,  Lewes. 

[J.  T.  F.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

THE   TYBURN   (10   S.   x.    341,   430,    494; 
xi.  31,  130). — MR.  W.  L.  RUTTON  is  usually 
so  cautious  and  conservative  in  his  reluctance 
to   depart  from  established   "  shibboleths  " 
that  I  am  surprised  he  should  have  endan- 
gered    the    foundations    of    one    that     has 
hitherto   been   regarded    as   settled   on   the 
most     solid     basis.     London     topographers- 
have  asserted  over  and  over  again  that  the 
Tyburn  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  name 
of  a  stream  that  ran  from  Hampstead  to 
the    Thames.     MR.    RUTTON    enlarges    this 
idea  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  it  to  a 
serious   risk.     In   his   view    the   Tyburn   is 
not    only    the    stream    in    question,    which 
formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Abbey 
estate  under  the  charter  of  c.   951,  but  it 
is  also  the  stream  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  Abbey  possessions  under  the  decree 
of  1222,  and  which  MR.  RUTTON  a  few  years 
ago  strenuously  maintained  was  called  the 
Westbourne.     More  than  this,  MR.  RUTTON 
suggests  that  the  Tyburn  was  the  general 
name   for    the    many    streams    that    issued 
from     the     Hampstead     springs.     In     MR. 
RUTTON' s  words,  "  it  is  difficult  to  entertain 
this  proposition."     It  seems  to  me  far  easier 
to    suppose    that    "  andlang    Teoburnam " 
and   the   other   expressions   in   the   charter 
meant  that  the  boundary  of  one  estate  ran 
along   the  boundary  of    another  large    dis- 
trict known  as  Teoburna.     If  "  Teoburna  " 
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covered  a  number  of  small  streams  running 
down  from  the  hills  to  the  Thames,  the 
name  would  have  been  too  indefinite  for 
use  in  a  legal  document,  as  no  one  would 
have  known  which  of  the  many  Tyburns 
was  intended  to  be  expressed.  I  am  also 
compelled  to  differ  from  MR.  RUTTON  in 
his  view  regarding  "  aqua  de  Tyburne." 
Since  Domesday  the  name  has  been  in- 
declinable, and  Tyburne  is  not  the  genitive 
form,  even  if  we  can  conceive  of  the  pre- 
position de  governing  the  genitive.  In  my 
translation  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  de- 
in  decurrente,  which  gives  the  signification 
of  the  stream  running  down  into  the  Thames 
from  a  higher  level. 

But  while  agreeing  to  differ  with  MR. 
RUTTON  on  these  points,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge the  courtesy  and  candour  with  which 
he  has  treated  my  own  heretical  views,  and 
I  am  especially  grateful  for  his  valuable 
reference  to  the  plan  of  1614  in  the  Grace 
Collection  in  which  is  noted  "  the  Aye 
or  Ty bourn  broke."  This  alternative  de- 
signation bears  out,  I  venture  to  think, 
my  proposition  that  in  Aye  the  stream  was 
known  as  the  Aye  Brook,  and  in  Tyburn 
as  the  Tyburn  Brook. 

When  I  last  wrote  (ante,  p.  132),  I  men- 
tioned the  numerous  names  of  places  ending 
in  "  burn,"  and  the  comparative  rarity 
of  stream-names  ending  in  that  word,  espe- 
cially in  the  South  of  England.  As  a  further 
instance  I  may  name  Kilburn,  which  in  old 
days  was  a  tiny  rural  village  situated  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  modern  Westbourne, 
or  MR.  RUTTON'S  Tyburn  No.  2.  This  place, 
being  the  seat  of  a  well-known  nunnery,  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  charters 
and  grants,  but  it  never  occurs  as  the  name 
of  a  stream  or  of  a  part  of  a  stream.  Putting 
aside  the  French  "  borne "  as  inadmissible 
in  most  of  these  cases,  as  being  of  too  recent 
introduction,  I  have  wondered  if  "  burn " 
may  not  have  some  other  meaning  than  that 
of  brook.  Can  PROF.  SXEAT  or  some  other 
authority  say  what  is  the  exact  force  of 
the  termination  "  born "  in  the  German 
place-name  Paderborn  ? 

In  conclusion — and  the  Editor  and  readers 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  really 
intend  on  the  present  occasion  to  conclude 
my  remarks  on  this  thorny  subject — I  may 
point  out  with  reference  to  MR.  H.  A.  HAR- 
BEN'S  question  (10  S.  x.  431)  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Tyburn  in  the  Bayswater  district, 
that  in  a  pedigree  given  in  Mr.  F.  A.  Crisp's 
*  Visitations,'  vol.  xv.,  which  has  just  been 
issued  to  subscribers,  Lord  William  Murray, 
third  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Atholl,  who 


died  31  Dec.,  1796,  is  stated  to  have  been 
buried  in  "  St.  George's  Cemetery,  Tyburn, 
co.  Middlesex."  His  wife,  who  survived 
him  for  nearly  twenty-eight  years,  was  also 
buried  in  the  same  place.  The  title-deeds 
of  this  burying-ground  as  well  as  of  the  older 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  would,  I 
feel  no  doubt,  corroborate  my  view  that 
originally  the  manor  of  Tyburn  extended 
as  far  as  the  Westbourne  Brook. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Grand  Hotel,  Locarno. 

HARTLEY  COLERIDGE  (10  S.  x.  49,  118). — 
Referring  to  the  inquiry  respecting  contribu- 
tions by  Hartley  Coleridge  to  periodicals, 
I  have  just  come  across  two  items  which 
may  have  been  overlooked.  They  are  both 
in  a  periodical  called  The  North  of  England 
Magazine,  published  in  Manchester  in  1842. 
One  is  a  stanza  of  twelve  lines  entitled  '  The 
Poet,'  and  the  other  is  one  of  three  verses 
of  six  lines  each,  called  '  Thoughts  while 
Smoking.'  The  latter  is  dated  from  Spring 
Cottage,  March,  1842. 

I  have  only  one  volume  of  this  periodical, 
but  I  believe  it  ran  to  two  volumes.  Pos- 
sibly the  second  may  have  further  contri- 
butions. A.  H.  ARKLE. 

Elmhurst,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 

WALTON  CASTLE,  CLEVEDON,  SOMERSET 
(10  S.  xi.  108). — In  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society  for  1860, 
p.  18,  this  building  is  described  as  "  a  house 
of  the  time  of  James  I.  or  Charles  I.  built 
in  mediaeval  style."  As  it  bears  the  arms 
of  the  Paulet  or  Poulett  family,  who  were 
Royalists,  the  suggestion  of  Cromwell  as  its 
builder  seems  hardly  well  founded.  The 
heads  of  that  family  during  the  above 
reigns  were  :  1.  Sir  Anthony,  who  succeeded 
to  the  title  in  1588.  2.  His  eldest  son 
John,  who  in  1627  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  Baron  Poulett  of  Hinton  St.  George. 
3.  His  eldest  son  John,  who  was  in  1640 
elected  knight  of  the  shire,  and  who  died 
in  1665.  To  one  of  these,  therefore,  might 
be  ascribed  the  founding  of  the  building. 

CHAS.  WM.  TERRY. 
Taunton. 

SAMUEL  HAYES  (10  S.  xi.  149).— There 
is  the  following  record  of  him  in  Allibone's 
'  Dictionary,'  vol.  ii.  :  "  Hayes,  Samuel,  pub. 
several  poems,  1775-89 ;  two  separate 
serms.,  1789-92;  and  XVI.  Serms.  1797, 
8vo." 

In  the  '  Life  of  Southey '  in  6  vols.,  by 
his  son  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  the  father, 
who  was  at  Westminster  from  1788  to  1794, 
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mentions  him  as  "  Botch  Hayes,"  from  his 
having  to  tinker  up  Latin  verses  for  his 
form.  I  cannot  give  the  precise  reference  to 
this  as  I  presented  my  copy  to  the  library 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  house 
C.  C.  Southey  had  been  a  scholar  on  the 
foundation.  The  exact  date  of  Hayes's 
death  is  not  mentioned,  but  may  be  in  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  obituary  of  that  time. 

JOHN  PICKFOBD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

BEBGEBODE  (10  S.  x.  407). — In  reply  to 
MB.  G.  M.  TAYLOB'S  inquiry  as  to  this  word,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  put  on  record  the 
suggestion  that  the  modernized  form  would 
be  Barge-road,  i.e.,  a  road  along  the  banks 
of  the  Wyre,  used  by  men  and  horses  for 
towing  barges  to  and  fro.  T.  NICKLIN. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  name  for  the  strip 
of  land  along  the  river  Wyre  near  Fleetwood, 
I  find  in  Thornber's  '  History  of  Blackpool ' 
that  the  name  was  given  by  the  old  topo- 
grapher Harrison,  who  also  speaks  of  the 
Wyre  estuary  as  "  Wire  rode."  "  Berge  " 
is  said  to  represent  burgus,  the  Low-Latin 
equivalent  of  "  burg  "  or  "  berg."  I  regard 
the  name,  then,  as  meaning  "  the  roadstead 
of  the  fortress."  This  name  is  taken  by 
Thornber  to  support  the  theory  which  would 
place  the  "  Portus  Setantiorum "  on  the 
Wyre.  G.  M.  TAYLOB. 

Rossall  School, 

'  AN  ANTHOLOGY,'  BY  THOMAS  BEE  (10  S. 
xi.  108). — Apparently  the  Boston  libraries 
have  nothing  that  bears  on  this  query. 
I  suggest  that  your  correspondent  had  better 
write  to  the  Charleston  Library,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  or  to  the  South  Carolina 
Historical  Society,  Charleston,  S.C. 

ALBEBT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

THE  BALTIMOBE  AND  "  OLD  MOBTALITY  " 
PATEBSONS  (10  S.  xi.  25). — In  my  note  on 
this  subject  there  is  a  slight  error,  viz., 
in  the  statement  that  Fanad,  co.  Donegal, 
is  "  about  12  miles  from  Londonderry." 
Fanad  is  the  name  of  a  peninsula,  and  al- 
though there  are  Fanad  Head,  Fanad  Bar, 
and  Fanad  House,  all  in  county  Donegal, 
there  is  no  single  locality  named  Fanad. 
Recent  research  has  revealed,  however,  that 
William  Patterson  of  Baltimore  was  born 
at  the  townland  of  Rossgarrow,  near  Milford, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Fanad  (cf.  'Memorial 
Atlas  of  Ireland,'  L.  J.  Richards  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1901).  Tradition  tells  us  that 
his  ancestors  moved  there  from  Newton 
Cunningham  late  in  the  seventeenth  or  early 


in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  old  inhabi- 
tants of  Milford  well  remember  hearing  of 
"  Billy  "  Patterson  (as  he  was  also  known  in 
Baltimore)  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  who 
married  Napoleon's  brother.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Miss  Patterson  was  one  of  a 
family  of  thirteen  children.  She  had  eight 
brothers  and  four  sisters. 

R.  C.  ABCHIBALD. 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I. 

DBAYTON  ON  VALENTINE'S  DAY  (10  S.  xi. 
170). — The  poem  inquired  for  is  doubtless 
the   first    of   Dray  ton's    '  Additional    Odes  ' 
(published  in  1619),  which  is  addressed  '  To 
his  Valentine,'  and  begins  with  this  stanza  : 
Muse,  bid  the  Morn  awake  ! 
Sad  Winter  now  declines, 
Each  bird  doth  choose  a  mate  j 
This  day  's  Saint  Valentine's. 
For  that  good  Bishop's  sake 
Get  up,  and  let  us  see 
What  Beauty  it  shall  be 
That  Fortune  us  assigns  T 

The  whole  of  these  odes,  with  those  of 
the  first  series,  are  given  in  Mr.  Arber's 
'  English  Garner,'  vol.  viii.,  from  which  I 
quote.  C.  C.  B. 

[MB.  A.  R.  BAYLEY  and  ME.  R.  A.  POTTS  also 
thanked  for  replies.] 

SCEAP  HAGEB  ALKALI  (10  S.  xi.  169). — 
This  can  scarcely  be  the  ngime  of  a  writer. 
"  Hager  Alkali "  in  Arabic  means  a  stone 
in  the  kidneys.  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  above  is  a  book,  a  medical  treatise 
(say)  on  the  subject  of  nephrotomy.  This 
is  a  guess,  but  it  may  be  of  some  help  to 
EMERITUS  if  nothing  else  turns  up. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

One  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  writer  was  ever  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Scrap  Hager  Alkali."  Is  it  possible  that 
Alchindus  is  meant  ?  If  so,  he  was  an 
Arab  physician  or  astrologer  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  an  account  of  him  will  be  found 
in  Bayle's  dictionary. 

HOWABD  S.  PEABSON. 

NAMES  TEBRIBLE  TO  CHILDBEN  (10  S.  x. 
509  ;  xi.  53). — May  I  add  to  the  names 
already  given  that  of  Drake  ?  A  friend 
whose  business  took  him  to  Central  America 
told  me  that  the  native  women  still  frighten 
their  children  with  the  dreaded  name  of 
Drake.  I  have  not  seen  this  mentioned 
before. 

Should  Nikulsain  (John  Nicholson)  also 
be  added  ?  C.  R.  HAINES.  j 

Pulborough. 

[Drake's  name  in  Mexico  is  mentioned  at  the 
second  reference.] 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &a 

Memorials    of    Old    London.     Edited    by    P.    H. 

Ditchfield,'F.S.A.  2  vols.  (Bemrose  &  Sons.) 
ALL  lovers  of  old  London  (and  who  is  not  ? ) 
should  possess  themselves  of  these  two  delight- 
ful volumes,  edited  by  a  well-known  antiquary, 
Mr.  Ditchfield,  who  has  also  written  the  chap- 
ters on  Crosby  Hall  and  the  forthcoming  London 
Pageant.  Of  the  latter  he  says  that  it  "  will 
be  all  very  beautiful,  very  grand,  instructive 
and  edifying,  and  profoundly  interesting ;  but, 
after  all,  London  needs  no  Pageant  to  set  forth 
its  attractions,  historical  and  spectacular.  London 
is  in  itself  a  Pageant.  The  street-names,  the 
buildings,  cathedral,  churches,  prisons,  theatres, 
the  river  with  the  bridges,  and  countless  other 
objects,  all  summon  up  the  memories  of  the  past, 
and  form  a  Pageant  that  is  altogether  satisfying." 
The  other  chapters  have  also  been  written  by 
experts  who  have  made  the  subjects  treated 
their  special  study.  Of  course  there  is  no  attempt 
to  make  the  work  exhaustive,  for  "  London  con- 
tains so  much  that  is  of  profound  interest  that 
many  additional  volumes  would  be  needed  in 
order  to  describe  all  its  treasures."  Our  readers 
can  well  endorse  this,  to  judge  from  the  space 
the  subject  has  occupied  in  our  columns. 

The  first  chapter,  '  London  hi  Early  Times,' 
is  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie.  This  is  divided  into 
three  portions — Celtic,  Roman,  and  Saxon  Lon- 
don. The  vexed  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  London  is  thus  dealt  with  :  "  The 
Welsh  Lynn  is  pronounced  lunn.  Dun  or  down 
has  passed  into  English.  Thame  or  thames 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  England,  everywhere 
denoting  the  same  thing,  and,  according  to  most 
authorities,  being  practically  the  same  as  the 
English  word  tame"  A  great  authority,  Mr. 
Bradley,  is  said  to  have  stated  that  Lynn  hi 
London  may  be  a  personal  name.  "  The  ordinary 
interpretation,"  continues  Mr.  Loftie,  "is  so 
simple  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while — un- 
philosophical,  in  fact — to  search  for  another. 
Lynn,  pronounced  Lunn,  is  a  lake.  Dun  is  a 
down  or  hill.  London,  as  the  first  syllable  may 
be  taken  adjectively,  will  mean  the  Lake  Hill." 

Mr.  Harold  Sands  writes  on  the  Tower  of 
London :  "Of  the  various  fortress -palaces  of 
Europe,  not  one  can  lay  claim  to  so  long  or  so 
interesting  a  history."  "  Probably  the  sole 
building  erected  by  a  reigning  monarch  as  a 
combined  fortress  and  palace  at  all  comparable 
with  the  Tower  of  London  is  the  great  citadel 
of  Cairo,  built  in  1183  by  Saladin,  which,  like 
it,  is  still  ha  use  as  a  military  castle  ;  but,  secure 
in  its  venerable  antiquity,  the  Tower  is  superior 
to  all.  The  greater  portion  of  the  site  upon 
which  the  Tower  stands  has  been  occupied  more 
or  less  since  A.D.  369,  when,  according  to  Am- 
mianus,  the  Roman  wall  surrounding  the  city  of 
London  was  built."  We  are  glad  to  notice  that 
Mr.  Loftie  complains  of  the  hideously  ugly  effect 
of  the  staring  new  red  bricks  of  the  guardhouse 
built  between  the  Wakefield  Tower  and  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  Keep.  This  contrast  with  the 
old  and  timeworn  stone  of  the  ancient  fortress,  Mr. 
Loftie  truly  says,  "  must  be  seen  to  be  realized." 

Mr.  J.  Tavenor-Perry  in  the  chapter  on  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield,  shows  the 


difficulties  which  lay  before  the  restorers,  who 
began  their  work  hi  1863,  and  tells  how,  after 
forty  years'  continuous  work,  "  although  por- 
tions are  evidently  modern  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, the  choir  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory 
Church  has  been  preserved  for  future  generations 
as  an  example  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  London." 

Dr.  Woods,  Master  of  the  Temple,  writes  on 
The  Temple,  and  hi  a  short  space  we  get  a  suc- 
cinct history  of  the  church.  As  regards  the 
settlement  of  the  lawyers,  it  has  now  lasted  for 
nearly  six  hundred  years,  almost  from  times 
as  long  as  the  tenure  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
"and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  tune  we  find  in 
every  generation  legal  names  which  still  survive 
in  history,  and  which  have  been  concerned  with 
the  making  of  history."  Dr.  Woods  adds  : 
"  If  the  lawyers  had  never  settled  in  the  Temple, 
the  Temple  Church  would  probably  have  met 
with  the  fate  which  overtook  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  and  all  that  could 
now  be  done  would  be  to  restore  a  rum." 

Dr.  Woods  regrets  that  only  a  few  of  the  Temple 
buildings  are  named  after  eminent  men,  and 
that  the  choice  of  names  has  been  to  some  extent 
capricious  or  accidental :  "  Among  lawyers  thus 
commemorated  we  have  Edmund  Plowden.  Hare 
Court  preserves  the  memory  not  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Hare,  Master  of  the  Rolls  hi  Mary's  reign  (died 
1557),  but  of  a  nephew  of  his,  a  comparatively  un- 
known Nicholas  Hare,  who  rebuilt  the  chambers 
on  the  north  side  of  the  court.  The  present  Har- 
court  Buildings  replace  earlier  chambers  erected 
during  the  treasurership  of  Sir  Simon  Harcourt, 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  (died  1727).  The 
eponymus  of  Tanfield  Court  was  Sir  Lawrence 
Tanfield,  a  well-known  judge  in  his  day,  who 
resided  there." 

In  an  account  of  the  Guildhall — that  battle- 
ground of  many  a  hard-won  fight  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty — Mr.  Charles  Welch  is  of  course 
at  home,  as  is  also  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  in  '  Pepys's 
London.'  In  this  he  says  :  "A  full  account  of 
the  fire,  and  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  has  stilJ 
to  be  written,  and  the  materials  of  the  latter  are 
to  hand  in  the  remarkable  '  Fire  Papers  '  in  the 
British  Museum.  I  have  long  desired  to  work 
on  this  congenial  subject,  but  having  been  pre- 
vented by  other  duties  from  doing  so,  I  hope 
that  some  London  expert  will  be  induced  to  give 
the  public  a  general  idea  of  these  valuable  collec- 
tions." Notwithstanding  this,  we  still  hope  to  see 
this  work  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wheatley. 

We  wish  that  space  would  allow  of  our  noticing 
the  other  valuable  articles  hi  these  volumes, 
including  those  by  Sir  Edward  Brabrook  on  '  The 
Clubs  of  London,'  by  Elsie  M.  Lang  on  '  Literary 
Shrines  of  Old  London,'  and  by  Mr.  T.  Fairman 
Ordish  on  '  Elizabethan  London.'  The  work  has 
several  useful  illustrations,  two  of  these  being 
coloured  ;  '  The  Old  Bell  Inn,  Holborn,  1897,' 
and  '  The  Crab  Tree  Inn,  Hammersmith,  1898.' 

Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage.  By  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  and  Ashworth  P.  Burke.  (Harrison 
&  Sons.) 

WE  have  received  with  pleasure  '  Burke's  Peerage  ' 
for  the  present  year,  the  seventy-first  edition  of 
the  book.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  more 
tune  than  usual  to  deal  with  so  exhaustive  a 
volume,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  editor  has 
done  his  work  with  great  thoroughness.  In  his 
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preface  Mr.  Burke  completely  refutes  the  assertion 
made  by  a  prominent  Cabinet  Minister  that 
"  the  peerages  of  half  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords,"  who  rejected  at  that  time  an  important 
Government  Bill,  "  were  created  in  his  lifetime." 

We  find  some  important  and  useful  innova- 
tions in  this  year's  Peerage.  The  names  of  suc- 
cessive holders  of  titles  are  printed  in  black  type, 
and  a  mark  is  affixed  to  those  who  are  contingent, 
presumptive,  or  apparent  heirs  to  hereditary 
titles. 

A  perusal  of  this  year's  obituary  page  gives 
ground  for  reflection,  and  should  encourage 
those  who  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the  female 
sex.  Lord  Glenesk  leaves  a  daughter  only. 
Three  of  the  late  Lord  Petre's  most  ancient 
"baronies,  viz.,  Furnivall,  Strange  de  Blackmore, 
and  Talbot,  created  respectirely  in  1295,  1308, 
and  1331,  are  now  vested  in  abeyance  in  females. 
Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney  leaves  a  daughter  only. 
The  ancient  barony  of  Herries  is  now  vested  in 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  ;  and  it  seems  likely  that 
in  the  next  generation  Lord  Blythswood's  in- 
heritance will  vest  in  a  little  lady. 

The  death  of  Lord  Kelvin  is  another  example 
in  favour  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke 's  dictum  that 
•"it  is  a  fact  no  less  strange  than  remarkable 
that  the  more  conspicuous  a  man  is  for  his  brains, 
the  more  rarely  does  he  leave  an  heir  to  per- 
petuate his  name  "  ;  and  so  our  great  man  of 
science  now  joins  in  the  ranks  with  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Napoleon,  Burke,  Pitt,  Macaulay,  and 
many  another  of  the  greatest  intellects  the 
world  has  produced. 

We  note  with  interest  that  Lord  Alverstone's 
supporters  are  two  seals,  and  wonder  if  they 
will  ever  produce  the  Great  Seal.  There  is  every 
•chance  in  the  present  volume  to  compare  the 
lately  introduced  woodcuts  of  the  coats  of  arms 
with  the  old  steel  engravings,  and  to  our  mind 
the  latter  are  incomparably  superior.  They 
occur  together  on  almost  every  other  page. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  crest  of  a  certain  noble 
"baronet  to  which  we  called  attention  last  year 
•is  now  correctly  delineated.  We  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Burke  is  right  in  attributing  the  Earldom  of 
'Selkirk  to  the  present  Duke  of  Hamilton.  In  the 
course  of  this  lineage  on  p.  862  he  sets  out  the 
limitations  of  the  patent  creating  the  Earldom 
•of  Selkirk,  and  it  appears  to  our  uninformed 
mind  that  pursuant  to  that  patent  the  Earldom 
of  Selkirk  must  always  be  vested  in  the  younger 
branch  of  a  Duke  of  Hamilton's  family.  This 
patent,  dated  6  October,  1688,  settles  the  Selkirk 
title  on  his  Grace's  second  and  younger  sons 
and  their  respective  issue  male,  whom  failing, 
to  his  other  heirs  male,  with  a  proviso  that  if  any 
of  the  sons  named  or  their  issue  shall  succeed  to 
the  Dukedom  of  Hamilton,  the  Selkirk  honours 
-shall  descend  to  the  next  younger  brother  and 
his  issue  male.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  facts 
of  this  case,  but  think  it  is  a  matter  worth  con- 
sideration by  the  parties  interested. 

In  fine,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Ashworth  Burke 
-on  his  most  interesting  volume,  and  on  the  great 
•care  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  it  to  bring  it  up 
to  date,  shown  by  the  inclusion  of  the  King's 
last  Birthday  Honours. 

Tudor  Facsimile  Texia,     (T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.) 
WE   have   received   four   more   volumes    of   this 
series  :   Bale's  '  Three  Laws,'  Redford's  '  Wit  and 
Science,'  '  Gentleness  and  Nobility,'  attributed  to 


Heywood,  and  his  '  Wit  and  Folly,'  the  second 
and  fourth  being  reproductions  of  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Farmer,  who  edits 
them,  should  read  his  texts  through  :  in  that 
case  he  would  not  have  been  misled  by  the 
ambiguous  colophon  of  '  The  Three  Laws.'  A 
book  which  speaks  of  the  Protector,  Queen 
Katherine,  and  Edward  VI.  must  have  been 
written  between  1547  and  1549,  and  could  not 
have  been  printed  in  1538.  Moreover,  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  dates  the  copy  from 
which  the  reproduction  was  made  at  about  1550. 
'  God's  Promises  '  uses  the  same  type  in  its  colo- 
phon, and  must  date  from  the  same  period.  It 
is  needless  to  repeat  our  remarks  as  to  the  value 
of  these  reproductions  to  all  student*  of  Tudor 
literature. 

The  National  Review  is  as  trenchant  as  ever 
in  its  survey  of  politics.  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver  supplies 
a  "  Special  Supplement  "  entitled  '  From  Empire 
to  Union,'  hi  which  he  dwells  on  "  the  impossi- 
bility that  we  can  have  more  than  one  treaty- 
making  authority  in  the  same  empire."  Mr. 
A.  Maurice  Low  deals,  as  usual,  with  'American 
Affairs.'  Ladies  have  the  most  interesting 
articles,  Miss  Fell  Smith  writing  on  '  John  Dee 
and  the  Spirits,'  and  Miss  Helen  Zimmern  on  the 
ever-attractive  subject  of  '  Fakes  and  Frauds,' 
which,  she  shows,  have  a  very  wide  range.  Paris 
has  a  school  of  imitators  of  the  finest  violin 
makers  of  Cremona.  Mrs.  Somervell  in  'Suffragist 
Ideals  '  is  severe  on  an  able  but  unconventional 
book,  the  '  Women  and  Economics  '  of  Charlotte 
P.  Gilman,  now  Mrs.  Stetson.  Major  F.  B. 
Baden-Powell's  '  Law  in  the  Air  '  is  somewhat 
premature,  as  it  deals  with  the  "  registration  and 
policy  of  aerial  traffic."  We  have  heard  it  main- 
tained as  likely  that  the  flying  machine,  by 
rendering  walls  and  other  safeguards  of  property 
useless,  will  lead  to  a  great  outburst  of  crime  and 
disregard  of  private  property.  The  essayist  is 
sanguine  as  to  the  amount  of  aerial  traffic  to  be 
expected  soon.  He  believes  that  "  about  the 
third  year  from  now  ....  aerial  racing  will  have 
become  an  established  sport,  and  cross-country 
journeys  will  be  common.  There  would  probably 
be  thirty  or  forty  machines  in  England,  and  they 
would  then  be  much  commoner  than  balloons 
are  to-day." 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notice*  :  — 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "  —  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAK,  G.  W.  E.  R.,  and  C.  WELLS. 
—Forwarded. 

L.  SIGEA.  —  All  forwarded  to  querist. 

H.  DU  Bois  (  "  I  shall  pass  through  this  world 
but  once").  —  There  is  a  long  note  on  this  in 
'Cassell's  Book  of  Quotations,'  p.  448.  See  also 
8  S.  xi.  118. 
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Is.  net. 


Half-bound,  792  pages, 

2s.  6d.  net. 


ALMANACK. 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


WHITAKER'S   PEERAGE, 

BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND  COMPANIONAGE,  1909. 

5s.  net. 

Handsomely  bound  in  royal  blue  cloth,  gilt  top  and  head  band, 
blocked  on  front  with  special  design  in  gold. 

A    very    Handsome    and    Useful    Present 
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RAILWAY  BATES. 

The  Method  of  Calculating  Equitable  Rates  and 
Charges  for  Merchandise  carried  on  Railways.  By  the 
late  JOSEPH  HORROCKS.  Demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK 
OF  ZOOLOGY. 

By  ADAM   SEDGWICK,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Profusely  illustrated. 
The  Third  Volume,  completing  the  Work,  is  now  ready. 

Vol.      I.— PROTOZOA  TO  CHAETOGNATHA,  18s. 

Vol.    II.— CHORDATA  TO  MAMMALIA,  21s. 

Vol.  III.— COMPLETING  THE  WORK,  24s. 

THE  POBT  OF  LONDON  AND 
THE  THAMES  BABBAGE. 

A  Series  of  Expert  Studies  and  Reports,  comprising 
Independent  Studies  and  Investigations  by  the 
Engineer  to  the  Thames  Barrage  Committee,  T.  W. 
BARBER,  M.Inst.C.E.  ;  and  by  C.  J.  DIBDIN,  F.I.C. 
F.C.S.  F.R.M.S.  ;  E.  T.  HENNELL,  M.Inst.C.E.  ; 
CLAYTON  BEADLE,  RR.Met.Soc.  F.C.S.  ;  D. 
URQUHART,  Thames  Iron  Works.  Issued  by  the 
Thames  Barrage  Committee.  With  Maps  and  Plates. 
Crown  4to,  12s.  6d.  net. 


TWO    NEW    VOLUMES    OF    THE 

NEW    CLASSICAL    LIBRARY. 

Cloth,  Is.  6d.  each  ;  leather,  2s.  6rf.  each. 

AN  ABBIDGED  EDITION  OF 
SEYFFEBT'S  DICTIONABY 
OF  ANTIQUITIES. 

By  Dr.  EMIL  REICH. 

THE     PANDECTS     (De   Verborum 
Obligationibus)   AND   THE 
IMPOBTANT  PABTS  OF  GAIUS. 

By  Dr.  EMIL  REICH. 

THE   PBINCIPLES   OF 
ABCHITECTUBAL  DESIGN. 

By  PERCY  L.  MARKS,  Architect,  Author  of  'The 
Principles  of  Planning.'  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  10*.  6d.  net. 


OPINIONS  ON  MEN,  WOMEN, 
AND  THINGS. 

By  the  late  HARRY  QUILTER.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net.  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe  of  50  copies  on  art 
paper,  bound  in  vellum,  31.  3s. 

STUDIES  IN  BOMAN  HISTOBY. 

Vol.  IL  By  E.  G.  HARDY,  M.A.  D.Litt.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6*. 

HISTOBY  OF  SOUTH  AFBICA. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  beg  to  announce  that 
Dr.  THEAL  is  now  arranging  and  largely  rewriting  his 
monumental  work.  The  final  form  in  which  it  will  appear 
will  be  in  Eight  Volumes,  as  under,  at  7s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

PART  I. 

HISTORY  &  ETHNOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

VOL.      I.    THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  AFRICA. 

[Now  ready. 

VOL.   II.    FORMATION  OF  CAPE  COLONY  BY  THE 
DUTCH.  [Shortly. 

VOL.  III.    ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DUTCH,  PORTUGUESE, 
HOTTENTOTS,  AND  BANTU. 

PART  II.    (Ready).       [/n  Preparation. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  SINCE  1795. 

VOL.     I.    1795-1828.  VOL.  IV.    1854-1872. 

VOL.   IL    1828-1847.  VOL.    V.    1872-1894. 

VOL.  III.    1846-1860. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES   OF 
SFABTA  AND   BOME. 

By  Dr.  G.  GILBERT.  Translated  by  E.  J.  BROOKS, 
M.A.  and  T.  NICKLIN,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  E.  SANDYS,  D.Litt.,  Public  Orator  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

ST.     G  E  0  B  G  E. 

Champion  of  Christendom  and  Patron  Saint  of  England. 
By  Mrs.  E.  O.  GORDON,  Author  of  'Life  of  Dean 
Buckland.'  With  Full-Page  Illustrations  and  a  Binding 
Design  copied  from  a  Sixteenth  -  Century  Volume. 
Royal  Svo,  21s.  net. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
YEABBOOK,  1909. 

Nineteenth  Year  of  Issue.    3#.  6d.  net. 

THE    SCHOOLMASTEBS'    YEAB- 
BOOK   AND    DIBECTOBY,  1909. 

Seventh  Annual  Issue.    7s.  6rf. 


SONNENSCHEIN'S    QUOTATION    SERIES. 

Messrs.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  issuing  the  above  in  crown  Svo  form  at  3s.  6d. 
net,  in  addition  to  the  present  style  in  demy  Svo  at  7s.  6d.  The  First  Volumes  of  the  New  Issue,  DICTIONARY 
OP  FRENCH  QUOTATIONS,  DICTIONARY  OP  HISTORICAL  ALLUSIONS,  DICTIONARY 
OP  INDIAN  BIOGRAPHY,  DICTIONARY  OP  ITALIAN  QUOTATIONS,  and  DICTIONARY 
OP  BATTLES  are  now  ready ;  others  will  follow  at  short  intervals. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  25,  High  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


PEACE  AND  HAPPINESS. 

By  LORD  AVEBURY.    Crown  8vo,  6*. 

NOTES    OF   A   BOTANIST    ON 
THE   AMAZON   AND   ANDES. 

Being  Records  of  Travel  during  the  Years 
1849-1864.  By  RICHARD  SPRUCE,  Ph.D. 
Edited  and  Condensed  by  ALFRED  RUSSEL 
WALLACE,  O.M.  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo,  21s.  net. 


JIMBO.    A  FANTASY. 

By  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  Author  of 
1  John  Silence,'  &c.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  net. 

Observer.  —  "The  book  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 
All  through,  the  sense  of  mystery,  and  vagueness,  and 
terror  are  conveyed  with  singular  sureness  where  just 
a  touch  too  much  might  have  destroyed  all." 


NEW     6/-     NOVELS. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

TONOBUNGAY. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

ONE   IMMORTALITY. 

By  H.  FIELDING  HALL,  Author  of 
Soul  of  a  People,'  &c. 


The 


THE    RELIGION    OF 
THE    COMMON    MAN. 

By  Sir  HENRY  WRIXON,  K.C.  Crown  Svo, 

3s.  net. 

Guardian. — "A  notable  contribution  to  the  increasing 
number  of  books  which  are  written  not  for  the  expert,  but 
for  the  cultivated,  thinking  layman." 


PSYCHE'S   TASK :  a  Discourse  Con- 

cerning  the  Influence  of  Superstition  on"the 
Growth  of  Institutions.  By  J.  G.  FRASER, 
D.C.L.  LL.D.  Litt.D.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 


SOCIAL   LIFE   AT    ROME   IN 
THE   AGE   OF   CICERO. 

By  W.  WARDE  FOWLER,  M.A.,  Author 
of  '  The  Roman  Festivals  of  the  Period  of  the 
Republic,'  &c.  With  Map  and  Plans.  8vo, 
10s.  net. 


MONUMENTS    OF 
CHRISTIAN    ROME. 

From  Constantino  to  the  Renaissance.  By 
ARTHUR  L.  FROTHINGHAM,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Archnsology  and  Ancient  History  at 
Princetown  University.  Ilhastrated.  Extra 
crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
[Handbooks  of  Archceology  and  Antiquities. 

THE    ANCIENT    GREEK 
HISTORIANS 

(Harvard  Lectures).  By  J.  B.  BURY,  Litt.D. 
LL.  D. ,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

THE    ACROPOLIS    OF  ATHENS. 

By  MARTIN  L.  D'OOGE,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Fully  illus- 
trated. 8vo,  17s.  net. 

MARS  AS  THE  ABODE  OF  LIFE. 

By  PERCIVAL  LOWELL,  A.B.  LL.D., 
Author  of  '  Mars  and  its  Canals,'  &c.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Morning  Post. — "Prof.  Lowell's  contribution  to  astrono- 
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HANGING    ALIVE    IN    CHAINS. 

IN  mentioning  in  my  book  '  Tyburn  Tree  : 
Its  History  and  Annals,'  the  numerous 
punishments  in  use  in  England  at  various 
times,  I  thought  it  sufficient  to  quote  Harri- 
.«on  as  to  the  practice  of  hanging  alive  in 
ohains,  the  persons  so  hanged  being  left  to 
die  of  starvation.  But,  remembering  that 
the  question  is  one  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  frequent  correspondence  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
I  have  since  gone  through  this  correspond- 
ence, and  find,  to  my  surprise,  that  corre- 
spondents have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
no  such  punishment  was  ever  inflicted  in 
England.  In  particular,  SENNACHEBIB  in 
1873  (4  S.  xii.  38)  writes  of  "  those  who 
still  cling  fondly  to  the  gibbeting-alive 
.superstition."  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne, 
F.S.A.,  wrote  a  book,  '  Hanging  in  Chains  ' 
(1891),  in  which  he  strongly  condemned  the 
"  superstition,"  and  gave  his  reasons  for 
so  doing.  In  examining  the  question  it  may 
be  of  advantage  to  take|Mr.  Hartshorne's 
statement  of  the  case,  as  summarizing  the 
arguments  produced. 


He  quotes  Harrison  and  Chettle  (whose 
statements  will  be  given  later),  and  says  : — 

"  These  and  many  other  arbitrary  statements 
might  seem  conclusive  evidence,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  '  Statutes  at  Large '  may  be 
vainly  searched  to  find  one  directing  the  punish- 
ment of  gibbeting  alive.  And  when  we  recall 
the  calm  language  in  which  persons  are  directed 
by  statute  to  be  boiled,  disembowelled,  or  burnt 
alive,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that,  if  the  English 
law  had  ever  contemplated  the  infliction  upon  a 
subject  of  such  lingering  torture  as  gibbeting 
alive,  it  would  have  been  as  coldly  and  legally 
set  forth,  and  by  this  time  as  legally  repealed,— 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  to  the  point  still.  And, 
further,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  English 
official  would,  at  any  time, — whether  under  the 
pressure  of  the  hardening  influences  of  religious 
intolerance  or  politics, — have  taken  upon  himself 
so  serious  a  responsibility,  or  that  any  section 
of  the  English  people  would  have  suffered  such 
wanton  barbarity.  The  conclusion  we  are  happily 
driven  to  is  that  both  Hollingshed,  Chettle,  and 
all  the  old  and  modern  hare-brained,  irresponsible 
chatterers  have  been  carried  away  by  a  super- 
stitious belief  hi  a  poor,  vulgar  fiction,  'a  vain 
thing  fondly  imagined, '  and  to  which  the  multitude 
of  to-day  still  appear  to  cling  with  a  fatuous 
devotion  which,  probably,  no  amount  of  educa- 
tion or  refutation  will  ever  entirely  eradicate. 
This  shows  the  strong  vitality  of  fiction." — 
Pp.  97-9. 

The  reader  in  danger  of  being  carried 
away  by  this  vehement  rhetoric  may  be 
reminded  that  the  question  is  one  to  be 
settled,  not  by  invective,  but  by  careful 
examination  of  the  evidence.  But  before 
we  come  to  this  we  will  consider  Mr.  Harts- 
horne's arguments.  They  fall  under  two 
heads  : — 

1.  The  punishment  is  not  found  in  the 
Statute  Book,  nor  is  its  repeal. 

2.  No  English  official  would  have  carried 
out  a  punishment  so  cruel,  nor  would  the 
English  people  have  tolerated  it. 

As  to  the  first  point :  Mr.  Hartshorne 
seems  to  assume  that  all  punishments  are 
recorded  in  the  Statute  Book.  This  is  a 
misconception.  It  is  true,  as  he  says, 
that  boiling  to  death  and  burning  are  to  be 
found  in  the  statutes,  but  he  should  have 
quoted  the  statute  which,  according  to  him, 
directs  disembowelling,  part  of  the  punish- 
ment for  treason.  No  writer  on  law  whose 
works  I  have  read  is  aware  of  a  statute 
enacting  disembowelling,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  discover  any  statutory  authority 
for  this  punishment.  Where,  again,  is  the 
statutory  authority  for  pressing  men  and 
women  to  death  by  piling  weights  on  their 
chests  ?  Where  is  the  statutory  authority 
for  the  Halifax  guillotine  ;  or  for  burying 
men  alive,  as  at  Sandwich  ;  for  throwing 
them  from  the  top  of  a  cliff,  as  at  Dover  ; 
or  into  a  harbour  ?  The  writer  seems  to 
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have  forgotten  that  punishments  were  in- 
flicted under  other  authority  than  that  of 
statutory  law.  He  should  have  remembered 
this  passage  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  '  Insti- 
tutes '  (c.  101) :  "Of  Judgements,  some 
be  by  the  Common  law,  and  some  by  Statute 
law,  and  some  by  Custome."  Coke,  it  will 
be  observed,  places  first  judgments  by 
Common  Law,  probably  because  they  were 
more  numerous  than  those  under  Statute 
Law. 

There  is  a  second  misconception,  arising 
out  of  the  first,  as  to  the  absence  of  repealing 
statutes.  A  repealing  statute  implies  a 
previous  statute  to  be  repealed.  Punish- 
ments inflicted  under  the  Common  Law 
have  been  abolished,  but  there  could  be  no 
question  of  repeal.  Abolition  might  be 
effected  without  mention  of  the  punishment. 
This  happened  in  the  case  of  the  punish- 
ment peine  forte  et  dure.  This  was  in 
actual  use  till  1772,  when  it  was  abolished 
by  12  Geo.  III.  c.  20.  But  the  Act  does 
not  mention  the  punishment :  it  merely 
enacts  that  persons  thereafter  arraigned 
for  felony  or  piracy,  standing  mute,  shall  be 
convicted  of  the  crime  for  which  they  are 
indicted. 

As  little  validity  is  there  in  the  second 
objection,  based  on  the  writer's  assumption 
that  there  were  limits  to  the  cruelty  of 
punishments  which  English  officials  would 
inflict,  or  the  English  people  would  endure. 
History  shows  that  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 
ingenuity  was  exhausted  in  devising  cruel 
punishments.  For  centuries  it  was  the 
practice  to  drag  men  over  a  rough  road  to 
the  place  of  execution,  to  half-hang  them, 
to  disembowel  them  while  still  alive,  and 
to  burn  their  bowels  before  their  faces. 
Surely  this  was  a  more  bitter  death  than 
to  be  left  to  starve.  It  can  only  be  because 
we  are  accustomed  to  read  of  drawing, 
hanging,  and  quartering  that  some  may  be 
inclined  to  regard  as  more  terrible  the 
punishment  of  gibbeting  alive  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  little. 

Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  Hartshorne's  objec- 
tions have  no  weight.  So  far  from  being 
"driven  to  a  conclusion,"  he  first,  as  too 
frequently  happens,  formed  his  conclusions, 
and  then  set  aside  the  weighty  evidence 
conflicting  with  his  theory.  What  that  evi- 
dence is  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider. 

William  Harrison  (1534-93)  was  a  canon 
of  Windsor.  When  Holinshed's  great 
chronicle  was  projected,  Harrison  was  chosen 
to  write  for  the  work  his  famous  '  Descrip- 
tion of  England,'  justly  regarded  as  a  trust- 
worthv  and  most  valuable  account  of  Eliza- 


bethan England.  It  was  written  about 
1580.  In  this  '  Description  '  Harrison  gives 
an  account  of  the  punishments  in  use  in 
his  time.  He  says  : — 

"  But  if  he  [the  party  accused]  be  conuicted 
of  wilfull  murther,  doone  either  vpon  pretended 
malice,  or  in  anie  notable  robberie,  he  is  either 
hanged  aline  in  chaines  neere  the  place  where 
the  fact  was  committed  (or  else  vpon  compassion 
taken  first  strangled  with  a  rope)  and  so  con- 
tinueth  till  his  bones  consume  to  nothing." — 
Holinshed,  '  Chron.,'  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

Next  comes  the  testimony  of  Henry 
Chettle,  dramatist  and  pamphleteer,  who 
wrote  a  eulogy  of  Elizabeth,  '  England's 
Mourning  Garment,'  published  soon  after 
her  death.  This  is  reprinted,  from  the 
second  edition  of  1603,  in  '  Harleian  MSS.,' 
vol.  iii.  It  contains  this  passage  : — 

"  But  for  herself,  she  was  always  so  inclined 
to  equity,  that  if  she  left  justice  in  any  part, 
it  was  in  showing  pity,  as  in  one  general  punish- 
ment for  murder  it  appeared  :  whereas,  before 
time,  there  was  extraordinary  torture,  as,  hanging 
wilful  murderers  alive  in  chains  ;  she,  having 
compassion,  like  a  true  shepherdess  of  their 
souls,  though  they  were  of  her  erring  and  utterly 
infected  flock,  said,  '  Their  death  satisfied  for 
death,  and  life  for  life  was  all  that  could  be 
demanded." — P.  532. 

John  Weever  (1576-1632)  was  the  author 
of  a  book,  '  Ancient  Fvnerall  Monvments/ 
published  in  1631.  Of  Weever  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography  '  says  : — 

"  His  transcripts  [of  sepulchral  monuments] 
are  often  faulty,  and  errors  in  date  abound.  But 
to  the  historian  and  biographer  the  book,  despite 
its  defects,  is  invaluable. ' ' 

Weever  says  : — 

"  He  that  commits  the  crying  sinne  of  murther 
is  vsvally  hanged  vp  in  chaines,  so  to  continue 
vntill  his  bodie  be  consumed,  at  or  neare  the  place 
where  the  fact  was  perpetrated." 

In  this  passage  the  hanging  in  chains  is 
not  expressly  stated  to  be  of  men  alive,  but, 
having  regard  to  the  statements  of  Harrison 
and  Chettle,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  interpretation  to  be  put  on  Weever's 
words. 

Dr.  John  Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
wrote  a  '  Petitionary  Remonstrance,  pre- 
sented to  O.  P.  [Oliver,  Protector],'  4  Feb., 
1655,  printed  after  Cromwell's  death 
(Thomasson  Tracts,  Brit.  Mus.  E.  765). 
It  contains  this  passage  : — 

"  They  [the  ministers]  are  now  brought,  not 
to  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  whence  by  a  sudden  pre- 
cipitation, an  end  might  be  put  to  all  their 
miseries,  with  their  lives  :  But  like  Prometheus, 
they  are  bound  alive  with  fatal  chains  to  the 
mountain  Caucasus  ;  where  condemned  to  be 
idle,  the  vulture  of  famine,  and  all  worldly 
calamities  must  be  ever  preying  upon  the  bowels 
of  themselves,  their  Wives  and  Children,  being 
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only  suffered  to  survive  their  miseries,  as  men 
hung  in  Chaines,  and  forced  with  their  relations 
either  to  begge,  steal,  or  starve." 

Let  us  leave  aside  the  passage  from  Weever. 
Is  it  credible  that  serious  writers  like  Harri- 
son and  Chettle,  writing  about  events  of 
their  own  day,  writing  for  a  public  acquainted 
with  the  facts — is  it  credible  that  they  should 


of  the  times  a  thing  which  did  not  occur  ? 
Bishop  Gauden  does  not  expressly  state  that 
men  were  hanged  alive  in  chains  when  he 
wrote,  but  he  uses  a  simile  meaningless  to 
his  readers  if  the  memory,  at  least,  of  the 
punishment  was  not  fresh  in  men's  minds. 
ALFRED  MARKS. 
155,  Adelaide  Road,  N.W. 


DR. 


(To  be  continued.) 

JOHNSON'S    ANCESTORS 
CONNEXIONS. 


AND 


(See  10  S.  viii.  281,  382,  462  ;    ix.  43,  144, 
302,  423  ;  x.  44,  203,  343,  465  ;  xi.  103.) 

Rev.  George  Plaxton  and  Michael  Johnson. 
— No  contemporary  evidence  in  favour  of 
Michael  Johnson  having  been  a  man  of 
exceptional  attainments  can  be  adduced 
except  the  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
the  Rev.  George  Plaxton  from  Trentham 
on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1716  : — 

"  Johnson,  the  Litchfield  Librarian,  is  now  here  ; 
he  propagates  learning  all  over  this  diocese,  and 
advanceth  knowledge  to  its  just  height ;  all  the 
Clergy  here  are  his  Pupils,  and  suck  all  they  have 
from  him  ;  Allen  cannot  make  a  warrant  without 
his  precedent,  nor  our  quondam  John  Evans  draw 
a  recognizance  sine  directione  Michaelis." 

This  extract  was  first  made  public  by  a 
correspondent  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
in  October,  1791,  and  was  incorporated 
by  Boswell  in  his  great  work,  in  the  form 
of  a  foot-note,  "  to  show  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Father  of  our  great  Moralist 
was  held "  (Boswell's  '  Johnson,'  ed.  Birk- 
beck  Hill,  vol.  i.  p.  36).  The  letter,  strangely 
enough,  was  one  of  a  series  addressed  prin- 
cipally to  the  Rev.  Francis  Skrymsher, 
Rector  of  Forton,  Salop  (see  my  book,  p.  258), 
a  kinsman  of  the  Dr.  Gerard  Skrymsher 
with  whom  Michael  Johnson  was  closely 
connected.  Plaxton,  at  the  time,  is  saic 
to  have  been  acting  as  chaplain  to  John, 
second  Lord  Gower  (1694-1754),  createc 
first  Earl  Gower  in  1746  ;  the  same  who  on 
1  Aug.,  1739,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  o: 
Swift's,  asking  that  the  LTniversity  of  Dublin 
should  confer  a  degree  on  Samuel  Johnson. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  Plaxton' 8 
letter,    and    on    the    strength    of    its   terms 


Michael  Johnson  has  been  credited  with  a 
degree  of  educated  intelligence  which  I 
hesitate  to  allow  him.  Macaulay,  whose- 
constant  desire  to  draw  his  pictures  in  bold 
relief  left  him  with  little  inclination  for  that 
sober  investigation  which  would  rob  his- 
fascinating  pictures  of  much  of  their  light 
and  shade,  found  Plaxton' s  letter  excellent 
material  for  his  brush,  and  splashed  it  boldly 
on  to  his  canvas  : — 

"  Michael's  abilities  and  attainments  seem  to 
lave  been  considerable.  He  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  volumes  which  he  exposed 
»  sale,  that  the  country  rectors  of  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  thought  him  an  oracle  on  points  of 
earning."— Macaulay's  '  Biographies,'  1860,  p.  77. 

Passing  lightly  over  the  clear  internal 
evidence  of  Macaulay's  belief  that  the 
Trentham  district  of  Staffordshire  was  con- 
tiguous to  Worcestershire,  or  that  the  two 
ounties  were  contained  in  the  same  diocese- — 
a  small  blunder  for  which  he  would  have 
gibbeted  another  author — we  may  pronounce 
this  passage  to  be  founded  upon  a  much  too 
literal  interpretation  of  Plaxton' s  letter. 
In  my  book  (p.  214),  in  an  account  of  Michael 
Johnson,  on  the  strength  of  a  document 
in  his  own  handwriting  and  composition, 
I  threw  considerable  doubt  upon  his  claim 
to  possess  more  culture  than  we  should  expect 
in  any  intelligent  provincial  bookseller. 
I  now  wish  to  lay  stress  xipon  the  fact  that 
Plaxton  was  an  inveterate  humorist,  and 
that  familiarity  with  his  satirical  method  of 
expression  will  do  much  to  destroy  such  an 
impression  as  his  sentences  seem  to  have 


produced  on  Macaulay. 

Having  failed  to  discover  any  note  on 
Plaxton  in  any  edition  of  Boswell,  or  in  any 
other  Johnsonian  work,  I  recently  con- 
tributed to  '  N.  &  Q.'  (10  S.  x.  301,  422,  503) 
a  moderately  full  account  of  his  life  and 
character.  The  record  of  his  clerical  prefer- 
ments will  be  found  in  the  first  of  the  three 
papers. 

Plaxton  was  a  conscientious  and  devoted 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  laboured  zeal- 
ously for  the  welfare  of  his  flock,  and 
even  interested  himself  in  social  reforms  ; 
but  it  is  as  an  antiquary,  and  a  friend  of 
Thoresby,  that  he  is  best  known  to  us. 
The  diary  of  the  Yorkshire  antiquary  con- 
tains numerous  references  to  him,  indicative 
of  considerable  personal  regard.  Plaxton 
was  also  known  to  Thomas  Hearne,  who 
described  him  soon  after  his  death  as  "a 
very  ingenious  man  and  a  good  scholar," 
who  "  loved  antiquities."  He  subscribed 
to  various  antiquarian  works  ;  but  hie  own 
labours  did  not  produce  much  fruit. 
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If  my  account  of  Plaxton  established  on 
fact  more  than  another,  it  is  that  he  possesse 
what   Thoresby   called   a    "  jocular   tempe 
and  satirical  wit   (which  displeaseth  some 
and   please th   many)."     Though   for   manj 
years  he  suffered  from  ill-health  and  a  mos 
painful    disorder,     he    rarely    put    pen    t< 
paper  without  giving  free  rein  to  his  peculia 
humour,     which,     though     usually     rathe 
satirical,  is  never  unkindly.     In  the  light  o 
this    knowledge    we  can  gauge  much  mor( 
accurately  the  value  of  his  tribute  to  Michae 
Johnson,    which   was    clearly   written   in 
spirit  of  banter.     A  bookseller  of  any  stand 
ing  would  of  course  be  a  rare  bird  in  an 
out-of-the-way   village   like   Trentham,   anc 
-no  doubt  Mr.  Plaxton  recognized  in  Michae 
Johnson  an  honest  and  intelligent   trades 
man  ;    but  whether  his  remarks  "  show  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  Father  of  our 
great  Moralist  was  held,"  so  much  as  Mr. 
Plaxton' s  amused  contempt  for  the  ignorance 
of  the  country  clergy,  may  be  questioned. 
In  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine    in    1829    (part    ii.    p.    312),    Mr. 
James  Broughton  pleads  that   "  we  surely 
«re  not  to  interpret  in  a  strictly  literal  sense 
the  words  of  a  jocose  epistle,"  and  suggests 
that  it  referred  to  Michael  Johnson's  dis- 
semination of  literature  rather  than  to  the 
stimulating  effect  of  his  own  culture.     But 
this   suggestion   scarcely    covers   the    latter 
part  of  Mr.  Plaxton's  "  tribute." 

I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  explain  the 
•concluding  portion  of  Plaxton's  letter.  The 
context  would  seem  to  suggest  that  "  Allen  " 
and  "  John  Evans  "  were  local  clergymen, 
yet  making  warrants  and  drawing  recog- 
nizances are  rather  legal  tasks.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Rector  of  Stoke-on-Trent 
at  this  date  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen, 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Stafford  and  Dean 
of  Chester  (Rupert  Simms's  '  Bibliotheca 
Staff ordiensis  ' ).  Stoke  is  only  three  miles 
from  Trentham.  As  a  legal  friend  has 
suggested  to  me,  Allen  may  have  been  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  whom  the  local 
constables  went  for  assistance.  As  to 
""  John  Evans,"  it  appears  that  a  man  of 
that  name  was  Rector  of  Stockton,  Salop, 
from  1690,  whom  Foster  ('  Alumni  Oxoni- 
enses ' )  is  inclined  to  identify  with  John, 
son  of  William  Evans,  of  Bridgnorth,  pleb.t 
who  matriculated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
on  3  June,  1677,  aged  fifteen.  Stockton  is 
barely  six  miles  from  Donington,  where 
Mr.  Plaxton  had  been  Rector,  also  from 
1690.  Evans  might  have  acted  as  an 
amateur  attorney,  as  the  country  clergy 
-often  did.  These  explanations,  though  the 


best  I  can  offer,  do  not  quite  satisfy  me, 
and,  if  they  cannot  be  substantiated,  I 
shall  be  glad  of  any  others  that  accord  with 
the  evidence.  And  why  "  our  quondam 
John  Evans  "  ?  ALEYN  LYELL  READE. 
Park  Corner,  Blundellsands,  near  Liverpool. 

(To  be  continued.) 


T.  L.  PEACOCK'S  LITERARY  REMAINS. 
IN  spite  of  the  renewed  interest  taken 
of  late  years  in  the  works  of  T.  L.  Peacock, 
three  dramatic  efforts,  a  poem  of  some 
length,  an  essay,  a  considerable  number  of 
letters,  and  other  literary  matter  still 
remain  unpublished,  and  for  the  most  part 
entirely  unnoticed.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  vols.  36815,  36816,  36469,  and  36470 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
mentioned  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Additions 
to  the  MSS.,  1900-1905.'  Vols.  36815  and 
36816,  which  were  purchased  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Museum  from  Mrs.  Edith  Clarke  in 
1903,  are  almost  exclusively  filled  with 
Peacock's  MSS.  They  are  mostly  autograph, 
and  in  some  few  cases  have  been  printed. 
The  letters  and  memorandum  in  vols.  36469 
and  36470  form  a  part  of  the  general  corre- 
spondence of  Lord  Broughton.  Below  is 
given  a  classified  list  of  Peacock's  contribu- 
tions to  the  four  volumes — f.  (folio)  standing 
or  one  sheet,  both  sides  of  which  are  gener- 
ally written  upon. 

VOL.  36815. 

1.  (ff.    1-9).  Diary,    7    July— 26    Sept.,    1818. 
— Extracts    from    this    diary    were    included    by 
Sir  Henry  Cole  in  his   '  Biographical   Notes  '  of 
Peacock   (pp.    16-18),   published   in   1875    (?),   of 
which  only  ten  copies  were  printed.     These  ex- 
Tacts  were  also  used  by  Mrs.  Clarke  in  her  'Bio- 
graphical Notice  '  to  Cole's  1875  edition  of  Pea- 

ock's  works.     The  remaining  part  of  them  has 
not  yet  been  published. 

2.  a  (ff.  10,  11).  Letter  in  verse  addressed  to 
lis  cousin  Robert  Walrond,  Madrid. 

6  (ff.  12-13).  Letter  in  prose  to  on  the 

olitical  state  of  England. 

Both  of  these  letters  were  published  in  Cole's 
Biographical  Notes  '  (pp.  4,  5). 

c  (ff.  14-45).  Sixteen  letters  addressed  to  Ed- 
ard  Hookham,  Peacock's  friend  and  publisher, 

Aug.,  1807 — 18  Aug.,  1810.  Extracts  from 
ight  of  these  letters  are  included  in  Cole's  '  Bio- 
graphical Notes'  (pp.  7-11),  six  of  which  were 
eprinted  in  Mrs.  Clarke's  '  Biographical  Notice.' 
Tie  rest  are  unpublished,  Peacock's  letter  to 
[ookham  printed  in  Dr.  Garnett's  Introduction 
o  his  1891  edition  of  Peacock's  '  Prose  Works  ' 
eing  of  a  later  date. 

'he  remainder  of  the  volume  is  composed 
f  literary  fragments,  but  I  have  been  unable 
o  find  references  to  any  of  these,  apart 
om  their  being  named  in  the  above -men- 
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tionecl     '  Catalogue    of     Additional     MSS.,' 
and  excepting,  of  course,  '  Calidore.' 

a  (ff.  67-85).  An  Essay  on  Fashionable  Litera- 
ture of  considerable  length  and  interest.  Holo- 
graph, but  handwriting  unfortunately  at  places 
not  very  legible.  Unpublished. 

b  (ff.  86-7).  Short  note  on  the  number  of  the 
Greek  tragic  chorus.  Unpublished. 

c  (f.  88).  Very  short  fragment  on  the  theology 
of  JEschylus.  This  is  not  in  Peacock's  hand- 
writing, and  possibly  does  not  owe  its  origin  to 
him.  Probably  unpublished. 

d  (ff.  88-93).  Translation  of  JEschylus's  'Pro- 
metheus Vinctus,'  1-152,  in  Peacock's  handwriting. 
Partly  written  in  pencil.  Unpublished. 

e  (ff.  94-117).  Draft  of  the  romance  of  '  Cali- 
dore.' Published  by  Dr.  Garnett  in  his  edition 
of  Peacock's  '  Prose  Works.' 

/  (ff.  118-19).  Very  small  part  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  a  novel  called  '  Satyrane  ;  or,  The 
Stranger  in  England.'  Unpublished. 

g  (ff.  120-122).  Brief  sketch  of  a  story  on  a 
classical  subject.  Unpublished. 

h  (ff.  123-31).  '  Boozabout  Abbey  '  or  '  Pottle- 
deep  Priory.'  Written  in  a  similar  style  to 
Peacock's  '  Maid  Marian,'  and  resembling  it  some- 
what as  regards  material  used.  Unpublished. 

i  (ff.  132-51).  Two  chapters  and  part  of  the 
third  of  a  novel  called  '  Cotswold  Chase.'  Very 
characteristic  of  Peacock  as  regards  style  and 
subject-matter.  Unpublished. 

j  (ff.  152-5).  A  note  dealing  with  the  marriage 
of  the  daughter  of  Raimond  Beringer,  fifth  Count 
of  Provence — probably  intended  as  the  beginning 
of  a  tale.  Unpublished. 

k  (ff.  156-8).  Outline  sketch  of  scene  i.  of  a 
play  entitled  '  The  Pilgrim  of  Provence.'  Un- 
published. 

I  (ff.  159-67).  Chap.  i.  and  part  of  chap.  ii. 
of  a  tale  relating  to  ancient  Rome.  Unpublished. 

m  (ff.  168—70).  Fragment  of  a  story  connected 
with  Bernand  de  Born.  Unpublished. 

n  (ff.  171—82).  The  commencement  of  a  tale 
with  scene  laid  at  Chertsey,  where  Peacock  lived 
for  many  years.  Unpublished. 

0  (ff.    183-90).  Fragment    of    a    novel    called 
'  St.  Catharine,'  with  scene  laid  at  Newark  Abbey 
— the  favourite  place  at  which  Peacock  used  to 
meet  a  lady  to  whom  he  was   engaged  in  1807. 
Possibly  written  then.     Unpublished. 

p  (ff.  191-200).  Dialogue  on  the  subject  of 
friendship  after  marriage.  Unpublished. 

VOL.  36816. 

1  (ff.  1-45).  Fragment  of  a  poem  called  '  Ah- 
rimanes.'     Canto   I.   complete    (30  stanzas),   and 
14  stanzas  of  Canto  II.,  together  with  a  lengthy 
outline  in  prose  for  its   completion.     Holograph. 
Briefly  mentioned,  as    well    as    the    three    plays 
that  follow,  by  Cole  in  his  '  Biographical  Notes  ' 
(p.  11),  but  he  inaccurately  states  that  the  MS. 
consists   of  only  a  fragment  of  the  first  canto. 
He  attributes  this  to  the  year  1810,  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  on  what  grounds.    A  part 
of     '  Ahrimanes '     resembles     in     subject-matter 
the  poem  '  Necessity,'  published  in  Cole's  edition 
of  Peacock's  works  (vol.  iii.  p.  105),  which  was 
written  in  1812  or  later.     '  Ahrimanes  '  was  pub- 
lished in    The  Modern  Language  Review,  vol.  iv. 
(January,  1909),  pp.  217-30. 

2  (ff.   46-101).    'The    Dilettanti,'   a    complete 
farce  in  prose,  containing  five  songs.      There   is 


no  evidence  to  show  when  written.  Cole  points 
out  that  the  paper  used  was  made  in  1803,  but, 
to  judge  from  the  style  and  contents,  it  was  put 
together  a  considerable  time  after  that  date. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland.  Unpublished. 

3  (ff.  102-27).     '  The  Circle  of  Loda,'  a  poetical 
drama    in    two    acts,     containing    eight    songs. 
Printed  on  paper  made  in  1801,  but  written  con- 
siderably    later.     Scene     laid     in     Scandinavia, 
Unpublished. 

4  (ff.     128-219).  '  The     Three     Doctors.'     In 
prose  and  verse.     Musical  farce  in  two  acts,  con- 
taining seven  songs.     Fair  copy  and  rough  draft 
— only  the  latter  being  in  Peacock's  handwriting, 
and  having  interspersed  a  few  notes  and  com- 
ments on  other  subjects.     Cole  ascribes  it  to  a 
period  not  long  before  1815.     Unpublished. 

VOL.  36469. 

(Ff.  177-80.)  Letter  addressed  to  W.  Cabell, 
dated  12  Nov.,  1838,  containing  correspondence 
on  the  cause  of  the  Semiramis  making  headway 
against  the  monsoons,  and  the  two  letters  written 
by  Peacock  (signed  "Philatmos")  on  the  same 
subject,  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  3  and 
7  Nov.,  1838,  and  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Garnett  in  his  introduction  to 
Calidore  and  '  Miscellanea  '  (p.  13)  in  his  edition- 
of  Peacock's  '  Prose  Works.'  Letter  addressed 
to  W.  Cabell  unpublished. 

VOL.  36470. 

(Ff.  85-91.)  Letter  addressed  to  W.  Cabell,. 
dated  4  Feb.,  1839,  dealing  with  steam  communica- 
tion to  India  ;  and  a  memorandum  on  Khivar 
Bokhara,  the  Aral  Sea,  and  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
rivers,  together  with  a  list  of  the  steam  vessels 
in  India  and  in  preparation  for  India.  Unpub- 
lished. 

A  large  number  of  these  literary  remains 
are  mere  fragments,  and  are  not  worth 
publishing  ;  on  the  other  hand,  '  Ahrimanes,' 
the  '  Essay  on  Fashionable  Literature,'  and 
the  three  plays  deserve  printing,  while  the 
diary  and  letters  contain  much  biographical 
material  relating  to  Peacock's  life  which 
has,  unfortunately,  not  yet  either  been 
utilized  or  got  into  print.  A.  B.  YOUNG. 


HEBZEGOVINA  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION. — 
This  name  is  now  on  everybody's  lips,  but 
is  generally  mispronounced  as  if  it  were 
a  rime  to  "  concertina."  There  can  be  no- 
doubt  that  the  stress  should  really  be  upon 
the  antepenultimate,  Herzegovina.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Evans  marks  it  thus  with  the  acute 
accent  in  his  book  '  Through  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina,'  1876.  Herzeg  is,  of  course,  a 
Slavonic  form  of  the  German  word  Herzog, 
"  duke,"  and  the  termination  -ovina  implies 
a  district,  so  Herzegovina  means  "  the 
Duchy,"  and  is  parallel  to  Banovina,  "  the 
Banat,"  the  district  ruled  by  a  Ban.  I  may 
add  that  the  z  should  be  sounded  like  tz, 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this,  like  so  many 
Slavonic  names,  comes  to  us  in  a  German, 
dress.  I  met  with  two  other  instances  re- 
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•cently  in  English  books,  viz.,  the  Russian 
surname  Rumianzoff  and  the  Bulgarian 
Zankoff,  in  both  of  which  the  z  was  meant 
to  have  the  German  value  of  tz. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

FIRST  OF  MARCH:  SWEEP  "  FLEES"  AWAY. 
— This  proverb  may  be  associated  with 
"  spring-cleaning "  or  not,  but  womenfolk 
.are  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  each  other  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  "  Its  1st  of  March 
to-morrow  :  get  up  in  good  time  and  sweep 
'  flees '  away."  Whether  they  mean  fleas 
or  flies  does  not  appear,  because  many  call 
the  ordinary  house-flies  "  flees  "  ;  so  it  may 
mean  either  of  the  pests. 

THOS.  RATOLIJTE. 

Worksop. 

"  CARE,  VALE  !  SED  NON  STERNUM,  CARE, 
VALETO  !  "—Nearly  seven  years  ago  ASTARTE 
inquired  (9  S.  x.  48)  for  the  author  of  this 
line,  but  met  with  no  success. 

It  is  the  first  of  an  elegiac  quatrain  on 
William  Northcot,  son  of  William  and  Mary 
Northcot  (ob.  7  April,  1780,  set.  10)  :— 
•Care,  vale  !  sed  non  seternum,  care,  valeto  ! 

Namque  iterum  tecum,  sim  modo  dignus,  ero. 
Turn  nihil  amplexus  poterit  divellere  nostros, 

Nee  tu  marcesces,  nee  lacrymabor  ego. 

The  child's  epitaph,  consisting  of  eight  lines 
•of  Latin  in  prose,  followed  by  these  verses, 
is  contained  in  a  letter  of  Cowper  to  the 
Rev.  William  Unwin  (2  July,  1780),  first 
printed  in  Hay  ley's  '  Life  and  Letters  ol 
William  Cowper'  (1803).  See  vol.  i.  p.  178 
of  Grimshawe's  edition  of  Cowper  (vol.  iv. 
p.  25  of  Southey's).  The  full  epitaph,  with 
Cowper's  translation  of  the  verses,  which 
he  had  given  in  his  letter,  is  further  to  be 
found  among  his  poems*(Grimshawe,  viii.  417 
Southey,  x.  98  ;  Benham's  "  Globe  "  edition 
:328). 

It  was  written  in  its  original  form  by 
Unwin,  sent  by  him  for  Cowper's  opinion 
&nd  returned  by  the  latter  with  alterations 
and  criticisms.  If  one  may  judge  by  what 
Cowper  says  in  his  letter,  the  second  penta- 
meter has  had  the  benefit  of  his  touch 
while  in  the  sixth  line  of  the  prose,  which 
now  reads, 

Qui  floris  ritu  succisus  est  semihiantis, 
semihians  has  been  substituted  for  immaturus 
to  which  Cowper  objects  that  it  is  rather 
applicable  to  fruits  than  flowers. 

A  note   in   Grimshawe's   edition   (i.    179 
points   out  that   these  lines   bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Bishop  Lowth's  epitaph  on 
his     daughter,     beginning     "  Car  a,     Maria 
vale." 


Benham's  note  (p.  524)  is  inadequate, 
le  contents  himself  with  ascribing  the  lines 
o  Unwin,  and  makes  no  mention  of  Cowper's 
laving  had  a  hand  in  them. 

The  poet's  rendering  is  : — 
farewell  !    "  But  not  for  ever,"  Hope  replies, 
Trace  but  his  steps,  and  meet  him  in  the  skies  ! 
There  nothing  shall  renew  our  parting  pain, 
Dhou  shalt  not  wither,  nor  I  weep  again. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

DAYLIGHT-SAVING. — This  was  anticipated 
>y  Shakespeare  : — 

Petruc.  It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 
Hortensio.  Why,  so  this  gallant  will  command 
he  sun  !  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  IV.  iii. 

W.  C.  B. 

VAGRANCY  :  ITS  SUPPRESSION. — The  fol- 
lowing notice,  given  by  the  Justices  of 
Kesteven  in  the  nineteenth  century,  may 
be  worthy  of  preservation  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
and  may  perhaps  be  useful  in  this  the 
twentieth  century.  The  board  containing 
it  hangs  in  the  basement  of  the  Sessions 
House  at  Sleaford.  It  is  as  follows  : — 
VAGRANCY. 

The  parts  of  Kesteven,  In  the  County  of 
Lincoln. — Whereas  great  numbers  of  idle  and 
dissolute  vagrants,  who  wander  from  place  to 
place,  spreading  infectious  disorders,  and,  under 
appearances  and  pretences  of  distress,  practicing 
every  sort  of  imposition,  have  of  late  so  much 
increased,  as  to  render  it  imperative  that  the 
remedies  provided  by  Law,  should  be  strictly 
enforced  ; 

The  Magistrates  of  this  Division 

Therefore 
Give  Notice 

That  they  have  resolved  to  inforce  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  Law,  for  suppressing  Vagrancy, 
and  have  given  peremptory  charge  to  Chief 
Constables,  Petty  Constables,  and  other  Peace 
officers,  to  apprehend  and  bring  before  them 
all  Vagrants  found  within  these  Parts,  that  they 
may  be  dealt  with  and  punished  as  the  Law 
directs. 

Any  person  may,  without  warrant  or  the  aid 
of  a  Constable,  apprehend  Vagrants,  and  deliver 
them  to  a  Constable,  or  take  them  before  a  Magis- 
trate. 

Constables  and  other  Peace  officers  wilfully 
neglecting  their  duty,  in  apprehending  Vagrants, 
or  refusing  to  receive  them  when  apprehended 
by  others,  are  subject,  on  conviction  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  a  Penalty  of  51.  for  each 
offence. 

The    Magistrates    earnestly    request    that    the 
inhabitants  will  further  their  object,  by  abstaining 
from  indiscriminate  alms  and  gratuities  to  wan- 
dering beggars.  By  Order, 
W.  FORBES, 

Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Sleaford,  20th  Feb.,  1832. 

G.  S.  B. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  ALMSMEN  :  WAR- 
HANT  FOB  APPOINTMENT. — At  10  S.  iv.  168 
a,  question  was  asked  concerning  this  ancient 
body  of  men,  and  at  p.  236  of  the  same 
volume  a  reply  from  my  pen  was  inserted. 
This  was  in  September,  1905.  I  there  spoke 
of  the  warrant  authorizing  the  appointment, 
but  was  unable  to  supply  a  copy  thereof, 
and  only  recently  have  I  been  successful 
in  my  search.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  John 
Stocker,  one  of  the  almsmen,  died  at  a  great 
age,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  warrant  now  belongs  I  am  able 
to  print  a  copy  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

The  warrant  is  written  on  white  foolscap 
paper,  bearing  the  official  stamp  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department,  and 
occupies  about  two  and  a  half  pages,  not 
very  closely  written,  and  with  a  wide  margin 
at  the  left-hand  side.  The  wording  is  as 
follows  : — 

VICTORIA  R. 
Trusty    and    •well-beloved,    we    greet   you    well  ! 

Know  ye  that  we,  minding  the  relief  of  Our 
poor  Subject  John  Stocker,  have  given  and 
granted,  and  by  these  presents  for  Us,  Our 
Heirs  and  Successors,  do  give  and  grant,  unto  the 
said  John  Stocker  the  room  and  place  of  one  of 
Our  Almsmen  to  Our  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint 
Peter,  Westminster,  for  and  during  Our  pleasure, 
void  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Weale,  late  one  of 
the  Almsmen  thereof. 

Wherefore  We  will  and  desire  you  not  only 
to  admit  and  place  the  said  John  Stocker  into  the 
said  Almsman's  place  belonging  to  Our  Collegiate 
Church  aforesaid,  but  also  to  pay  and  allow  unto 
liim,  from  tune  to  tune,  after  his  admittance  all 
such  Wages,  Fees,  Duties,  and  other  Allowances, 
as  shall  be  due  and  incident  to  the  same,  in  as 
large,  ample,  and  beneficial  manner  as  any  other 
Almsmen  there  have,  receive,  and  enjoy,  by  the 
Foundation  thereof. 

Provided  always  that  if  the  said  John  Stocker 
liath  any  other  Almsman's  place  elsewhere, 
then  this  Our  present  grant  to  be  void  and  of 
none  effect. 

And  these  Our  Letters  shall  be  your  sufficient 
Warrant. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the 
twelfth  day  of  July,  1890,  in  the  Fifty -fourth 
Year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

(signed)  HENRT  MATTHEWS. 

This  warrant  has  the  seal  impressed 
•diamond-wise  between  two  pieces  of  thin 
paper,  and  affixed  so  that  half  of  it  overlaps 
the  bottom  of  the  paper. 

The  endorsement  reads  : — 

To  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Our  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint 
Peter,  Westminster,  now  and  for  the  time  being. 

With  reference  to  the  signature  of  the 
late  Queen,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is 
«lear  and  distinct,  as  was  usual,  and  full  of 
the  character  for  which  it  was  always  noted. 


John  Stocker  was  an  old  Army  man,  and 
served  for  many  years  in  India  in  the  days 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

W.  E.  HARXAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

EDWARD  II.'s  DEATH  :  "  REGEM  occi- 
DERE,"  &c. — In  preparing  my  recently 
printed  '  Life-Pilgrimage  of  William  of 
Wykeham,'  I  came  across  new  reasons  for 
believing  that  Bishop  Adam  de  Orlton  was 
not  the  author  of  the  famous  Latin  message 
often  detailed  as  sent  to  Edward  II.'s 
keepers  at  Berkeley  Castle.  Strickland's 
'  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  '  gives  the 
message  as  possibly  sent  by  Orlton  ;  other 
historians  quote  it  with  full  faith  in  his 
authorship  :  "  Regem  occidere  nolite  timere 
bonum  est."  The  sense  depends  on  the 
placing  of  the  omitted  comma.  Now,  in  the 
same  century,  but  in  distant  Hungary, 
this  Latin  quibble  is  found  attributed  to 
a  Slavonic  archbishop  as  also  promoting 
a  royal  tragedy  (passim,  see  notes  to  Kings- 
ley's  '  A  Saint's  Tragedy  ') ;  and  the  chronicle 
of  Alberic  ascribes  the  famous  message  to 
an  Archbishop  of  Strigonium  in  the  twelfth 
century,  making  my  case  stronger,  Orlton 
being  of  the  thirteenth.  I  have  little  doubt 
other  nations  possess  the  story  in  their  own 
histories  where  circumstances  have  allowed. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  pseudo -message 
was  no  laboured  composition  of  a  busy  states- 
man in  tragical  moments,  but  a  hackneyed 
"  chestnut "  provided  by  the  idle  brain  of 
some  mediaeval  undergraduate,  and  foisted 
on  historical  persons  where  circumstances 
might  appear  to  allow  a  point  to  its  wit  ? 

The  "  Hoc  fecit  Wykeham  "  story  about. 
Windsor  Castle  is  but  a  similar  "  chestnut," 
which  Bishop  Lowth  declares  he  cannot 
trace  back  beyond  Parker. 

W.  LANCELOT  Fox. 

12,  Heathfield  Terrace,  Chiswick,  W. 

ANTHONY'S  NOSE. — Dr.  Timothy  Dwight, 
in  his  'Travels,'  iii.  357  (New-Haven,  1821), 
comments  on  the  frequency  of  this  name 
in  New  York  State  : — 

"  There  is  a  mountain  of  this  name  on  the 
Hudson,  forming  the  southern  limit  of  the  High- 
lands on  that  river  ;  two  more  on  the  Mohawk  ; 
and  a  fourth  on  this  lake  [Lake  George].  The 
first  and  last  are  lofty  summits,  faced  with  per- 
pendicular precipices.  I  know  not  whether  the 
Nose  of  St.  Anthony  was  or  was  not  so  remark- 
ably precipitous,  as  in  a  striking  manner  to  re- 
semble the  figure  of  these  mountains." 

As    the    early    settlers    came    over    from 
Holland,  it  seems  probable  that  some  other 
and  later  Anthony  is  thus  commemorated. 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

MASBURENSIS  :  ITS  IDENTITY. — Prof.  P. 
de  Labriolles  of  Freiburg  (Switzerland) 
writes : — 

"Un  des  editeurs  de  Tertullien,  Sigismondus 
Gelemus,  dans  son  Edition  de  Bale,  1550,  dit  avoir 
utilise  uu  manuscrit  provenant  'du  fond  de  la 
Bretagne '  (ex  itltima  Britannia)  et  ayant  appartenu 
a  un  Coenobium  Masburense.  Pourriez-vous  me 
dire  si  1  on  a  identifie  ce  Ccenobium  Masburense ' 
Je  veux  dire  si  on  connait  la  localite  designed  par 
ce  mot  Masburensis." 

Perhaps  one  of  your  readers  might  be 
able  to  give  the  desired  information.  Could 
it  be  a  misprint  for  Malmesburense  (or 
Malmesbirense,  as  is,  I  think,  the  usual 
spelling)  ?  j.  EGGELING. 

The  Library,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

LOUISBOTJRG  :  ITS  SIEGE. — A  diary  of  the 
siege  of  Louisbourg  in  1758  states  that 
when  Wolfe's  frontal  attack  on  the  landing- 
place  was  repulsed,  three  officers — Lieuts. 
Brown,  Hopkins,  and  Grant,  of  the  35th 
Regiment — found,  after  the  signal  of  retreat 
had  been  given,  a  landing-place,  where  their 
small  force  secured  a  footing,  and  turned 
defeat  into  victory.  They  are  not  mentioned 
by  Wolfe,  Amherst,  or  Boscawen,  nor  does 
the  journal  make  it  quite  clear  whether 
only  Grant  or  all  three  belonged  to  the 
35th,  the  rolls  of  which  do  not  show  their 
names. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  September, 
1758,  states  that  the  colours  captured  at 
this  siege  were  carried  to  St.  Paul's,  and  put 
up  near  the  west  door  of  the  Cathedral. 
They  are  no  longer  there,  and  inquiries 
from  officials  on  the  spot  have  failed  to  elicit 
any  information  as  to  their  present  where- 
abouts. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  details 
about  these  officers  or  colours  ? 

J.  S.  McL. 
(Jape  Breton. 

COL.  THOMAS  WESTBROOK  is  known  to 
have  been  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.A.,  where  he  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  estate  of  his  father  John  West- 
brook,  then  lately  deceased,  in  1697.  John 
and  Job  Westbrook  were  in  Portsmouth 
as  early  as  1665.  Thomas  Westbrook  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Province  Council,  and  at  some 


time  a  renowned  Indian  fighter  and  colonel 
of  the  "  Eastern  Regiment."  About  1730 
he  settled  in  Falmouth,  Maine,  at  a  place- 
called  Stroudwater,  and  now  included  within 
the  limits  of  Portland,  where  he  became 
a  large  owner  of  lands  and  water-power, 
and  was  extensively  engaged  in  cutting 
down  the  virgin  forests  and  converting  them 
into  merchantable  lumber.  He  was  also- 
the  King's  agent  for  the  securing  of  masts 
for  the  Royal  Navy.  He  died  at  his  Stroud- 
water home,  known  as  Harrow  House,  in 
February,  1744.  With  his  death,  the  family 
name  in  these  parts  became  extinct.  He 
left  one  child,  however,  a  daughter  who 
married  Richard  Waldron,  Secretary  of  the 
Province,  and  through  this  connexion  his 
posterity,  under  other  names,  is  still 
numerous.  He  is  thought  to  have  been 
well  advanced  in  years  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  but  his  real  age  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, even  approximately,  and  it  is  still 
matter  of  dispute  with  the  local  historians 
whether  Col.  Westbrook  was  born  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  or  while  still  young  was  brought 
from  England  by  his  parents. 

The  present  writer  is  especially  anxious 
to  learn  when  and  where  Col.  Thomas  West- 
brook  was  born.  The  inquiry  has  been 
often  made  through  various  publications 
in  this  country,  but  always  without  results. 
Perhaps  some  one  of  the  many  readers 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  be  able  to  answer  it. 

F.  M.  RAY. 
191,  Middle  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

ST.  ALBAN'S  SCHOOL,  LONDON.  —  The 
'  D.N.B.'  says  that  Nathaniel  Richards  was 
master  of  "  St.  Alban's  School,  London," 
about  1640.  Can  any  one  tell  me  anything 
of  this  school  ?  Richards  was  not  at  St. 
Albans  School,  Herts,  as  MB.  C.  H.  ASHDOWN 
has  kindly  shown  me. 

G.  C.  MOORE-SMITH. 
Sheffield  University. 

CIVIL  WAR  DOCUMENTS. — I  am  anxious 
for  information  as  to  certain  points  con- 
nected with  two  Civil  War  documents  which 
have  just  come  into  my  possession  : — 

1.  An  order  dated  Oxford,  30  Oct.,|1642, 
signed  by  Charles  I.,  and  directing  certain 
payments  to  be  made  to  several  officers  and 
chaplains.  It  is  directed  to  "  Matthew 
Brodley,  Esqre.,  Paymaster  General  of  His 
Majestys  Forces."  On  another  sheet  is  an 
account  of  disbursements,  presumably  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  said  Matthew  Brodley. 

Who  was  Matthew  Brodley,  and  what  is 
known  concerning  him  ? 
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2.  A  notice,  printed,  but  filled  up  in 
MS.,  dated  3  Feb.,  1651,  and  signed  by  J. 
Pocock  and  Ri.  Hutchinson,  recommending 
one  Thomas  Darke  in  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth,  "  under  the  command  of 
Richard  Hall  in  the  Regiment  of  Colonel 
Cobbett  under  the  Lord  General  Crom- 
well," to  the  "  Treasurers  for  Maymed 
Soldiers,"  and  "  that  he  be  paid  15s.  for  his 
journey  from  London  to  Hunnington  in 
Devon,  Ms  place  of  residence."  This  notice 
bears  a  singularly  well-executed  seal,  with 
the  legend  "  Justice  to  Maymed  Soldiers  " 
surrounding  the  figure  of  a  soldier  with  a 
wooden  leg,  but  attired  in  Royalist  rather 
than  Covenanter  costume — a  broad  hat 
and  short  breeches  fringed  with  lace. 

I  am  anxious  for  information  as  to  the 
Treasurers  for  Maimed  Soldiers  and  their 
functions ;  also  as  to  the  identity  of  J. 
Pocock  and  Ri.  Hutchinson. 

A.  M.  BROADLEY. 
The  Knapp,  Bradpole,  Bridport. 

DRYDEN'S  SATIRE  '  THE  TRIBE  OF  LEVI.' 
— Anthony  Wood  in  his  diary,  under  date 
18  Feb.,  1691,  writes  that  Arthur  Charlett 
that  day  showed  him  "  a  pamphlet  newly 
extant,  printed  in  double  columns  in  half 
a  sheet  of  paper  in  quarto,  entitled  '  The 
Tribe  of  Levi,'  written  by  John  Dryden." 
It  was  a  satire  on  the  clergy,  a  bitter  thing 
in  verse.  Is  it  still  extant  ?  or  is  anything 
known  of  it  ?  S. 

SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS  AND  QUEEN'S  HALL. 
— An  exhibition  of  ancient  and  modern 
masters  was  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
probably  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
last  century.  I  am  anxious  to  know  the 
exact  date,  and  where  a  catalogue  may  be 
seen  ;  also  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
of  Fine  Arts.  W.  ROBERTS. 

F.  CHRISTOPHER  PACK. — This  artist  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  irregularly 
from  1786  to  1 840,  chiefly  portraits.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  where  an  example 
or  examples  of  his  work  may  be  seen.  There 
are  none  apparently  in  any  public  collection. 

W.  ROBERTS. 

47,  Lansdowne  Gardens,  Clapham,  S.W. 

GREAT  NEW  STREET  :  EAST  HARDING 
STREET  :  LITTLE  NEW  STREET. —  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  when  these  streets  were 
respectively  so  called.  Hollar's  map  and 
later  ones  show  the  present  Great  New 
Street,  but  style  it  West  Harding  Street. 
Originally,  too,  Little  New  Street  seems  to 


have  been  known  as  East  Harding  Street, 
and  later  as  New  Street ;  while  there  are 
traces  on  the  Sphere  and  Tatler  office  which 
seem  to  show  that  the  present  East  Harding 
Street  was  previously  known  as  Goldsmith 
Row.  When,  too,  was  Middle  New  Street 
first  so  called  ?  and  was  New  Street  Square 
originally  an  open  space  ? 

R.  A.  AUSTEN  LEIGH. 

CHEESE  FOR  LADIES. — I  take  the  following 
excerpt  from  Jean  Viollis's  '  M.  le  Principal,' 
p.  70.  "  Vous  ne  prenez  pas  de  fromage  ?  " 
asks  a  guest  of  his  hostess.  "  '  Oh  !  merci, 
monsieur  ! '  fit  avec  distinction  madame  Le 
Flos,  qui  savait  qu'une  dame  ne  doit  pas 
manger  de  fromage." 

Does  this  privation  receive  countenance 
in  England,  at  the  present  time  ?  I  think 
I  remember  its  being  enforced  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  '  Wives  and  Daughters,'  some  forty 
years  ago.  ST.  S  WITHIN. 

HERALDIC  QUERIES. — 1.  A  widow,  her 
father's  coheiress,  remarries :  does  the 
second  husband  place  her  arms  on  an  escut- 
cheon of  pretence,  and  do  both  husbands 
add  her  quarterings  to  their  own  ? 

2.  Is  there  any  law  as  to  colour  and  posi- 
tion of  cadency  marks  ? 

3.  A  man  takes  his  wife's  name  and  arms 
(differenced  with   a   canton)   in  lieu   of  his 
own  :   are  his  descendants  justified  in  drop- 
ping  the   canton   and  using   the  unaltered 
arms  of  their  maternal  ancestors  ? 

4.  A  family  with  over  twenty  quarterings 
uses  two  crests  :    what  is  the  law  as  to  ac- 
quiring one  or  more  extra  ones  ? 

5.  Ought  a  chevron  to  be  shaded  under, 
or  over,  the  sinister  half  ?     It  is  shown  either 
way  indiscriminately. 

6.  Please  name  works  going  more  deeply 
into    heraldry    than   the    most    elementary 
books.  J.  B. 

TELEGRAPH  WIRES  :  THEIR  EARLY  LJNK- 
ING-UP. — The  question  of  the  linking-up  of 
telegraphic  wires  has  recently  been  noticed 
as  a  novelty.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  help  me  to  fix  the  precise  date, 
or  indicate  a  contemporary  record,  of  the 
following  incident  in  the  early  days  of  tele- 
graphy ? 

The  incident  happened  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  26,  Prince's  Gate, 
facing  Hyde  Park,  and  probably  between 
1861  and  1864.  At  that  time  the  London 
and  District  Telegraph  Company — of  which 
Mr.  Gurney  was  chairman — had  been  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  facili- 
ties for  telegraphing  from  the  different 
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districts  of  the  metropolis.  The  question 
of  the  possibility  of  linking-up  the  wires 
then  in  existence  to  different  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  was  raised  ;  and  to  show 
how  feasible  this  was,  the  engineer  to  the 
company  arranged  a  special  demonstration 
at  Mr.  Gurney's  residence.  Wires  were 
laid  under  the  Kensington  high  road  from 
the  Park  specially  for  the  purpose,  and  on 
the  day  appointed  messages  were  received 
from  and  dispatched  to  the  limits  of  tele- 
graphic communication  at  the  time,  by  the 
operators  at  the  instruments  in  Mr.  Gurney's 
drawing-room.  Among  other  places  a  mes- 
sage was  received  from  Teheran.  Having 
failed  to  trace  any  reference  to  this  feat  in 
The  Times,  Engineer,  or  '  Annual  Register,' 
I  appeal  for  the  assistance  of  your  readers. 

BETA. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  was  elected  from  West- 
minster School  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1730.  I  should  be  much  obliged  by  any 
particulars  of  his  career.  G.  F.  B.  B. 

EDWARD  MEDLEY,  son  of  John  Medley 
of  Westminster,  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  3  May,  1765 
Particulars  of  his  career  and  the  date  o: 
his  death  are  required.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

ENGLISH  TOPOGRAPHICAL  POTTERY.  — 
About  1773  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia 
commissioned  Messrs.  Wedgwood  &  Bentley 
the  Staffordshire  potters,  to  manufacture 
a  vast  cream-ware  service,  each  piece  to  be 
enamelled  with  a  different  view  of  English 
scenery.  Mr.  J.  L.  Roget,  in  his  '  History 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,'  state 
in  a  foot-note  to  vol.  i.  p.  34  that  the  late 
Miss  Meteyard  (the  biographer  of  Josial 
Wedgwood)  had  lent  him  a  manuscript  copj 
of  the  catalogue  of  the  Russian  service 
Where  is  this  MS.  now  ?  Has  it  ever  been 
printed  ?  and  if  so,  by  whom  ?  A  list  o 
the  views  on  the  pottery  and  its  presen 
location  would  be  interesting. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

"  QUID  EST  FIDES  ?  " — Can  any  one  teL 
me  where  the  questions  and  answers  begin 
ning  with  "Quid  eat  fides?  Quod  nor 
vides,"  may  be  found  ?  O. 

'  ST.  CHRISTIAN,'  MIRACLE  PLAY. — Wa 
there  ever  a  Miracle  Play  entitled  '  St.  Chris 
tian'  ?  Sharp  ('Coventry  Mysteries,'  p.  10 
quotes  from  a  MS.  list  of  Mayors,  "  Thi 
yeare  [1505]  they  played  the  play  of  St 
Crytyan  in  the  Little  Parke."  Hardi 
Craig  ('Two  Corpus  Christi  Plays')  think 


t.  Catharine  was  intended  by  this,  as  a 
lay  on  this  subject  had  been  performed 
a  1490  or  1491  in  the  same  place.  I  find, 
owever,  in  Inq.  P.M.  19  Hen.  VIII.  46-45 
P.R.O.),  that  the  play  of  1505  is  described 
s  "  magnus  ludus  vocatus  seynt  Xpeans 
~!hristeans)  pley."  M.  DORMER  HARRIS. 
16,  Gaveston  Road,  Leamington. 


Hcplua. 


BURIAL    HALF    WITHIN   AND    HALF 
WITHOUT  A   CHURCH. 

(10  S.  xi.  108.) 

IN  the  north  wall  of  Brent  Pelham  Church, 
Serts,  is  the  tomb  of  the  local  hero, 
Piers  Shonks,  who  fought  with,  and  slew, 
he  Pelham  Dragon,  as  Salmon  ('Hist,  of 
Herts,'  1728)  says  "  Anno  a  Conquestu  21." 
The  tomb  is  in  an  arched  recess  of  Tudor 
date,  containing  a  slab  of  Petworth  marble 
emblematically  carved.  It  was  opened  in 
1835  or  1836,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
down  in  the  wall  some  large  human  bones 
were  found.  Mrs.  Hudson,  an  extremely 
interesting  octogenarian  living  at  Barkway, 
told  me  that  about  1836  the  tomb  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Brand  and  Mr.  Morris,  both 
of  whom,  she  believed,  were  churchwardens, 
and  they  each  had  a  finger-bone  out  of  the 
tomb.  One  joint  was  as  long  as  an  ordinary 
man's  ringer,  and  the  bones  were  double- 
jointed.  Morris  "  never  had  any  peace 
with  his  bone,"  and  had  to  put  it  back 
in  the  tomb.  Brand  also  appears  to  have 
suffered,  although  not  to  the  same  extent ; 
but  Mrs.  Hudson  said  "  he  never  knew  the 
going  of  his  bone,"  or  when  it  disappeared. 
Further  details  will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '  A  Hertfordshire  St.  George ;  or, 
The  Story  of  Piers  Shonks  and  the  Pelham 
Dragon,'  10  pp.,  1905,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  B.M.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

Stephen  Langton's  tomb  is  now  half 
inside  and  half  outside  the  chapel  of  St. 
Michael  in  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  but  this 
position  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  building 
operations  of  Prior  Chillenden,  who  died 
in  1410.  In  the  old  chapel  the  tomb  occu- 
pied a  position  before  the  altar  there. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

I  remember  two  well-known  instances 
of  this  curious  practice,  although  the  persons 
concerned  were  not  excommunicated. 

In  Canterbury  Cathedral  there  is  a  small 
chapel,  eastward  of  the  S.W.  transept, 
generally  known  as  that  of  St.  Michael. 
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A  tomb  shaped  like  a  stone  coffin  is  half 
in  the  chapel  and  half  under  the  eastern 
wall,  and  Prof.  Willis  considers  that  it  was 
originally  outside  the  wall,  in  the  church- 
yard, "  and  thus  the  new  wall,  when  the 
chapel  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  made  to  stride  over 
the  coffin  by  means  of  an  arch."  A  doubtful 
tradition  assigns  this  tomb  to  Stephen  Lang- 
ton.  The  appointment  of  this  great  Arch- 
bishop by  Pope  Innocent  III.  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Interdict  and  of  the 
excommunication  of  King  John.  He  is 
famous  for  having  headed  the  Baronage 
who  compelled  the  King  to  agree  to  the  Great 
Charter ;  and  for  having  divided  the  Bible 
into  chapters. 

In  the  south  choir  aisle,  or  Trinity  Aisle, 
of  Wimborne  Minster  in  Dorset,  under  the 
second  window  from  the  east,  is  the  marble 
or  slate  painted  sarcophagus  known  as 
the  Etricke  tomb.  Anthony  Etricke  of 
Holt  Lodge,  Recorder  of  Poole,  was  the 
magistrate  who  committed  for  trial  the  un- 
happy Monmouth  when  captured  near 
Critchell  after  his  defeat  at  Sedgemoor. 
Etricke  desired  to  be  buried  neither  in  the 
church  nor  out  of  it,  neither  above  ground 
nor  under  ;  and  to  cany  out  his  wish  he 
got  permission  to  cut  a  niche  in  the  church 
wall,  partly  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
outside,  and  then  firmly  fixed  in  it  the  slate 
receptacle  which  is  now  to  be  seen.  Into 
this  he  ordered  that  his  coffin  should  be 
put  when  he  died  (1703).  On  the  outside 
of  th3  sarcophagus  are  painted  the  arms  of 
his  family.  The  whole  is  kept  in  good  repair, 
for  he  gave  to  the  church  in  perpetuity  the 
sum  of  20s.  per  annum,  to  keep  the  niche  and 
coffin  in  good  order.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

[MATILDA     POLLARD     and     Q-.     WHALE     also 
thanked  for  replies.] 


THE  MANORS  OF  NEYTE,  EYBURY,  AND 
HYDE  (10  S.  x.  321,  461  ;  xi.  22,  174).— The 
small  body  of  antiquaries  who  are  interested 
in  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  London 
have  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  MB.  W.  L. 
RUTTON  for  his  able  and  painstaking  efforts 
to  clear  up  the  difficulties  that  surround 
the  question  of  these  so-called  manors.  So 
iar  as  I  am  able  to  form  a  judgment  in  the 
absence  of  maps  and  books,  I  find  myself 
in  substantial  agreement  with  MB.  RUTTON'S 
conclusions.  I  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
differ  on  a  few  points  of  detail,  on  which 
I  do  not  think  MB.  RUTTON  speaks  in  very 
decided  tones.  One  or  two  of  these  points 
deserve  notice. 


MR.  RUTTON  (ante,  p.  23)  says  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  "  Balywick  of  Neat," 
which  appears  in  the  plan  of  1723,  was 
formed  before  or  after  the  Grosvenor  ac- 
quisition of  1676.  Although  it  received, 
perhaps,  subsequent  extensions,  this  baili- 
wick consisted  originally  of  "  the  close 
called  le  Twenty  Acres,"  lying  opposite 
the  manor  of  Neyte  on  the  south  ("  [excepto 
et  reservato]  quodam  clause  vocato  le 
twenty  acres  jacente  ex  opposite  Manerii 
de  Neyte  ex  parte  australi  ejusdem"),  and 
also  of  some  other  land  to  the  eastward. 
The  lease  of  Eybury  to  Richard  Whasshe, 
which  MR.  RUTTON  has  unearthed  from  the 
Record  Office,  and  from  which  I  have  quoted 
this  clause,  is  a  very  important  document, 
and  deserves  attentive  study.  The  reserva- 
tions made  by  the  Abbot  show  that  not  only 
did  he  wish  to  preserve  some  meadow-land 
in  proximity  to  his  house,  but  also  that  he 
was  reluctant  to  cut  off  his  communications 
with  the  river.  This  land,  therefore,  being 
detached  from  Eybury  and  added  to  Neyte, 
was  doubtless  placed  by  the  Abbot  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  bailiff  (who,  as  we 
know  from  other  documents,  was  in  charge 
of  the  Neyte  manor),  and  was  thenceforward 
known  as  the  Bailiwick  of  Neyte.  "  Baili- 
wicks "  are  not  modern  creations,  and  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  term 
dated  from  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Later,  all  this  land,  which  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  taverns  and  market 
gardens,  was  known  as  the  Neat  Houses, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  on 
this  festive  spot  that  old  Madam  Gwyn, 
the  mother  of  the  fair  Eleanor,  met  her 
death  by  drowning  in  the  river — a  mournful 
event  that  was  commemorated  in  many  a 
doleful  ballad  of  the  day. 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  MR. 
MORLEY  DAVIES,  I  concur  in  thinking  that 
"  the  great  close  belonging  to  Eybury " 
represented  the  Grosvenor  Square  area. 
It  is  probable  that  Brick  Street,  Piccadilly, 
was  called  after  the  "  close  called  Bryk 
close."  Another  survival  is  Avery  Row, 
which  runs  between  Grosvenor  Street  and 
Brook  Street,  and  brings  us  back  to  Eybury. 
The  interesting  old  house,  known  as  Bourdon 
House,  at  the  corner  of  Davies  Street  and 
Bourdon  Street,  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Alexander  Davies,  the 
father  of  Mary  Davies,  the  heiress  who 
brought  the  Eybury  estate  into  the  Gros- 
venor family.  Judging  from  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  house,  it  must  be  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  West  End,  and  would  seem 
to  date  from  about  1670.  If  I  remember 
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rightly,  Mr.  Philip  Norman  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  house  in  an  illustrated  paper  on  the 
old  mansions  of  London,  which  appearec 
in  a  magazine — I  think  The  English  Illus 
trated  —  several  years  ago.  Apropos  o: 
Eybury,  the  modern  form  Ebury  woulc 
seem  to  corroborate  my  remarks  on  the 
pronunciation  of  ey  as  ee  (ante,  p.  132). 

MB.  RTJTTON  appears  to  consider  that  the 
house  of  Eybury  was  only  a  farmstead 
It  undoubtedly  was  so  in  later  times,  bui 
I  imagine  that  before  the  Abbot  occupiec 
Neyte — that  is  to  say,  during  the  perioc 
intervening  between  the  grant  of  Eia  anc 
the  time  of  Edward  III. — Eybury  was  his 
manorial  residence.  The  suffix  -bury  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  a  building  of  import 
ance,  probably  fortified.  If  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  in  a  list  of  licences  to 
crenellate  which  was  published  in  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  at  the  end  of  the 
fifties  or  beginning  of  the  sixties,  the  name 
of  Eybury  is  included.  The  licence  was 
I  think,  granted  to  a  priest,  who  was  pro- 
bably an  official  of  the  Abbot. 

With  regard  to  the  manor  of  Hyde,  ii 
would  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  ascertained 
whether  its  extent  possessed  any  relations 
to  the  land  measure  known  as  a  "  hide." 
The  boundaries  of  the  manor  land  would 
roughly  be  the  Westbourne  stream  on  the 
west,  and  the  old  Watling  Street,  as  MR. 
MOBLEY  DAVIES  suggests,  on  the  east. 
To  the  south  it  extended  to  the  Knights- 
bridge  road,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
strip  through  which  the  water-pipes  from 
Paddington  ran.  This  strip  in  all  proba- 
bility belonged  to  Tyburn. 

W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 
Grand  Hotel,  Locarno. 

"  BEFORE  ONE  CAN  SAY  JACK  ROBINSON  " 
(10  S.  xi.  109).— I  am  indebted  for  the 
following  additional  notes  to  MB.  HABOLD 
GODWYN  of  Plaistow. 

1.  There    is    a    reference    (1852)    to    this 
proverb  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (1  S.  vi.  415),  which 
I   had   overlooked,   as   it   was   not   indexed 
under  '  Proverbs  and  Phrases.'     MB.  THOMS 
then  referred  it  to  Grose. 

2.  John  Robinson,  at  one  time  chaplain 
to  the  British  Embassy  in  Sweden,  became 
Bishop   of   London   in    1714,    and   d.    1723. 
He  was  a  fierce  debater  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     [But,    in    the    absence    of    further 
evidence,    I    should   consider   the   reference 
of  the  phrase  to  him  as  improbable.] 

3.  An  umbrella  was  called  a  Robinson  at 
Paris  in  the  time  of  Marie  Antoinette,  when 
"  Robinson  parties  "  were  given  by  her  at 


Versailles  and  at  St.  Cloud  ;  and  the  name 
thus  became  a  part  of  the  French  argot. 
There  was  a  "  village  Robinson "  between 
Sceaux  and  Plessis,  where  rude  huts,  either 
on  the  ground  or  in  the  forks  of  great  trees, 
served  as  refreshment  rooms  ;  and  another 
on  an  island  in  the  Seine.  The  suggestion 
is  that  visitors,  overtaken  by  rain,  would 
call  out  "  Jacques  !  Robinson,"  and  the 
rain  sometimes  came  down  before  they  could 
call  for  the  umbrellas.  [This  is  ingenious, 
but  in  my  opinion  far-fetched.] 

4.  Jack  Robinson,  who  became  the  mark 
for  Cobbett's  satire,  was  the  first  Earl  of 
Ripon.  He  boasted  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and,  when  a  financial  crash 
came,  Cobbett  called  him  Prosperity  Robin- 
son ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  crisis  arrived 
"  before  one  could  say  Jack  Robinson." 
[This,  however,  is  demonstrably  a  new 
application  of  a  phrase  already  current.] 

RICHABD  H.  THOBNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  phrase 
to  which  MB.  THOBNTON  refers  is  given  by 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  in  one  of  her  delightful 
volumes  of  reminiscences  : — • 

"  Jack  Robinson  was  a  great  favourite  with 
George  III.  His  political  career  was  long,  for 
he  was  a  member  for  Harwich  during  twenty-six 
years,  being  on  one  occasion  bitterly  attacked 
by  Sheridan,  who,  denouncing  bribery  and  its 
instigators,  replied  to  the  cries  of  '  Name ! 
Name  !  '  by  pointing  to  Robinson  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time :  '  Yes, 
I  could  name  him  as  soon  as  I  could  say  Jack 
Robinson,'  and  thus  originated  the  saying  still 
current  at  the  present  day." 

LEONABD  J.  HODSON. 

Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 

MB.  THOBNTON  will  find  this  phrase  duly 
recorded  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  under  "  Jack, 
sb.1,  34  b,"  p.  535/1,  where  an  extract  dated 
1778  is  quoted  from  Miss  Burney. 

ALBEBT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

"  Jack  Robinson  "  has  much  to  answer  for, 
and  when  I  was  a  lad  we  used  to  say,  "  It 
was  done  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robin- 
son," and  "  He  got  it  before  he  could  say 
Jack  Robinson  " — that  is,  he  "  got  a  hit  " 
or  a  "  hiding "  before  he  could  call  upon 
Jack  Robinson.  We  used  to  think  "  Jack  " 
was  or  had  been  a  sailor,  and  we  associated 
iim  in  some  way  with  our  common  friend 
Robinson  Crusoe.  This,  at  least,  was  my 
ixperience  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
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Halliwell  ('  Diet,  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vincial Words,'  s.v.)  says  this  phrase  is 
believed  to  have  originated  "  from  a  very 
volatile  gentleman  of  that  appellation,  who 
would  call  on  his  neighbours  and  be  gone 
before  his  name  could  be  announced." 
Dr.  Brewer  repeats  this,  with  Grose  for  his 
authority.  Halliwell  adds,  however,  that 
"  elsewhere "  the  following  lines  from  an 
unnamed  old  play  are  given  as  the  original 
phrase  : — • 

A  warke  it  ys  as  easie  to  be  doone, 

As  tvs  to  saye,  Jacke  !  robyson. 

C.  C.  B. 

The  connexion  suggested  with  one  John 
Robinson  (1727-1802)  of  Appleby,  who 
rose  from  obscurity  to  wealth  and  power 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  is,  Wheeler  says 
in  his  '  Diet,  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction ' 
(1866),  erroneous.  R.  S.  B. 

[MB.  A.  R.  BAYLKY  and  MR.  J.  HOLDEN  MAC- 
MICHAEL  also  thanked  for  replies.] 

"  BBOKENSELDE  "  (10  S.  xi.  10,  58,  110, 
172). — It  is  possible  that  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  puzzling  first  half  of  this  word  by 
the  subjoined  vagary  of  the  translator 
(c.  1450)  of  '  The  Register  of  Godstow  Nun- 
nery '  (E.E.T.S.,  p.  554)  :— 

"  And  ij  rodes  (rods)  betwene  wewes  (?  wowes, 
walls)  that  strecchen  into  broken,  of  the  which 
one  rode  lieth,"  &c. 

The  editor's  note  is  "  Read  '  into  the 
brook.'  "  The  form  recalls  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  the  Icel.  suffixed  def.  article  -inn. 

These  charters  mention  selde  dozens  of 
times,  and  (p.  508)  "  one  selde,  with  a  solar 
ouer  the  same  selde  I-bilde  and  [over]  a  selde 
of  the  prioresse  of ."  H.  P.  L. 

ST.  ANTHONY  OF  VIENNE  (10  S.  xi.  47, 
96,  152). — I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have 
given  the  printer's  imp  more  than  his  due. 
I  did  think  that  he  had  almost  excelled 
himself  in  St.  Anthony  of  Vienne.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  MB.  W.  C.  BOLLAND 
will  give  us  some  information  concerning  the 
Military  Order  known  by  this  name,  from 
that  not  very  accessible  work  Helyot's 
'  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques  '  to  which 
he  refers  ? 

I  wonder  whence  Mr.  Robert  Davies 
drew  his  information  as  to  the  particular 
aspect  of  St.  Antony  the  Great  which  was 
commemorated  in  the  dedication  of  the 
hospital  at  York.  Leland  merely  writes 
of  "  The  Hospital  of  St.  Antony  founded 
about  a  100  Yeres  syns  by  a  Knight  of 
Yorkshir  called  John  Langtoun.  Sum  say 
that  he  was  Mair  of  York  "  (Hearne's  edition 


of  '  The  Itinerary,'  1770,  vol.  i.  p.  57). 
Dugdale  remarks  ('  Monas.  Ang.,'  vol.  vi. 
p.  672)  that  Drake  says  the  establishment 
was  in  Gilly-gate  ;  wherein  Drake  must  be 
accounted  wrong. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  and  may  not 
be  without  significance,  that  the  cathedral 
of  Vienne  is  under  the  invocation  of  the 
military  martyr  St.  Maurice,  and  that  not 
far  from  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  at  York 
there  was  an  old  church  likewise  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Maurice.  Miss  Arnold-Forster 
('  Studies  in  Church  Dedications,'  vol.  iii. 
p.  320)  attributes  two  churches  of  that  name 
to  York,  one  in  Bedern,  and  one  surnamed 
"  in-the-Suburbs."  I  know  that  a  modern 
edition  of  some  St.  Maurice  stands  just  out- 
side Monk  Bar. 

According  to  Gent  ('  The  Antient  and 
Modern  History  of  the  Famous  City  of 
York,'  p.  190),  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
Vicars  Choral  in  Bedern,  the  sole  religious 
edifice  now  there,  was  named  in  honour  of 
St.  William.  ST.  SWTTHIN. 

LICENCES  TO  TRAVEL:  PASSPOBTS  (10  S. 
xi.  149). — An  Act  of  King  William  III.  in 
behalf  of  a  Polish  ship,  dated  Gerpines, 
the  17 /27th  day  of  July,  1691,  has  already 
"  pass(e)port  "  :  "  desiring  Our  Passeport 
for  the  said  ship  to  pass  from  Limerick. . . . 
to  France  "  ;  and  "  Provided  still  that  this 
Our  Passport  shall  remain  in  force  during  one 
voyage,  and  no  longer  "  (University  Library, 
Amsterdam,  Diederichs  Papers,  No.  125  S.). 

A.  M.  C. 

Amsterdam. 

"SHIBBOLETH"  (10  S.  x.  408  ;  xi.  36).— 
An  amusing  story — said  to  be  true,  and 
therefore  "  historical " — is  told  of  the  use 
of  a  similar  test. 

In  1854,  when  the  present  State  of  Kansas 
was  organized  into  a  territory,  the  point 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  made  a  free  or  a 
slave  State  was  left  to  be  settled  by  local 
option.  The  question  agitated  the  whole 
country,  and  both  "  Free  State  "  and  "  Pro- 
slavery  "  settlers  hastened  to  make  entry 
there,  while  every  means,  lawful  and  un- 
lawful, was  used  to  get  the  upper  hand  in 
the  controversy.  The  neighbouring  Mis- 
sourians  were  rabid  pro-slavery  men,  and 
the  immigrants  from  New  England  were 
just  as  ardent  Free  State  advocates. 

It  is  said  that  at  one  stage  of  the  struggle 
the  Missourians  tied  a  cow  at  each  of  the 
chief  crossings  of  the  Missouri  River,  knowing 
that  any  immigrant  intending  to  make  the 
passage  into  Kansas  would  comment  upon  the 
animal.  If  he  said  "  cow,"  no  objection 
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was  made  to  his  proceeding ;  but  if  he  said 
"  keow,"  he  was  hustled  back  as  a  convicted 
Abolitionist.  Meanwhile,  the  Kansans  tied 
a  bear  on  their  side  of  the  river,  and  welcomed 
those  who  called  it  a  "  bear,"  but  those  to 
whom  i\i  was  a  "  bar  "  were  hurried  back 
to  Missouri  to  join  their  pro-slavery  friends. 

M.  C.  L. 
New  York. 

Coulton's  '  Chaucer  and  his  England ' 
seems  to  give  another  parallel  on  p.  90  ; 
this  quotes  '  Chronicles  of  London '  (ed. 
Kingsford,  p.  15)  as  to  the  Wat  Tyler  riot 
in  1381,  as  follows  : — 

"And  many  Flemings  lost  their  head  at  that 
time,  and  namely  [specially]  they  that  could  not 
say  '  Bread  and  Cheese,'  but  'Case  and  Erode.' " 

ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 

"BOBBERY"  (10  S.  xi.  187)  is  an  example 
of  the  capture  and  retention  of  a  word  essen- 
tial to  the  trade  of  the  comic  versifier. 
Not  only  does  it  fit  "  robbery,"  but,  as  in 
the  case  .of  the  Hon.  F.  Cadogan,  also  the 
excellent  word  which  that  man  of  fashion 
did  not  venture  to  pronounce. 

This  young  rascal,  not  caring 
For  Dilke,  or  for  Baring, 
Or  The  Time*,  who  all  kicked  up  a  bobbery, 
Said,  "The  Executive  knew 
'Twas  a  regular  do." 

(The  proper  word  would  have  been — Jobbery  !) 

B.  A.  E. 

POTTER'S  BAR  :  SEVEN  KINGS  (10  S.  xi.  89, 
154). — A  place  nearer  Hatfield  is  called  Bell 
Bar,  and  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  in 
both  cases  "  bar  "  was  a  gate  or  toll-bar. 
The  prefix  Potter  is  a  not  uncommon  one 
— Potter's  Crouch,  Potter  Street,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  whether  these  places  mark  the 
sites  of  ancient  pottery  kilns  it  is  impossible 
to  state.  In  this  particular  instance  it 
may  be  that  an  estate  of  some  two  hundred 
acres  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  North 
Mimms,  called  Potterells,  may  have  given 
its  name,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  to  the  bar. 

But  will  not  PROF.  SKEAT  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  wide  knowledge,  and  settle 
the  matter  beyond  dispute  ? 

W.  B.  GERISH. 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

Some  sixty  years  ago  the  freshwater 
stream  which  runs  close  by  Seven  Kings 
was  known  to  old  inhabitants  and  their 
predecessors  as  Seven  Kings's  Watering. 
Tradition  said  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy,  seven  kings,  after  hunting  in 
Hainault  Forest,  tarried  here  to  refresh 


themselves  and  their  steeds.  This  name  is 
corroborated  as  far  back  as  1670  by  Thomas 
Cartwright,  Vicar  of  Barking,  and  subse- 
quently Bishop  of  Chester  ;  for  in  his 
original  tithe-book  of  the  lands  in  Barking 
parish  he  makes  one  entry  of  this  particular 
spot,  which  he  describes  as  Kings's  Watering, 
and  in  another  he  describes  the  same  spot 
as  Seven  Kings.  Both  entries  apply  to  the 
farm  which  he  calls  Crackbones. 

W.  W.  GLENNY. 
Barking. 

INDEX  SAYING  (10  S.  x.  469  ;  xi.  76,  194). 
— Was  any  writer  followed  by  The  Athenaeum 
in  the  paradoxical  remark  that  any  one 
might  write  an  "  author's  "  book,  but  that 
the  author  alone  could — if  he  ever  would — 
construct  its  index  ?  D. 

MACATJLAY'S  '  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT  '  : 
PELLETIER  (10  S.  xi.  127). — "Young  Cre- 
billon"  (Crebillon  fils,  1707-77)  and  Colle. 
with  Piron,  Gallet,  and  others,  were  members 
of  the  "  Gaveau,"  a  reunion  of  writers  and 
chansonniers  of  the  epoch.  This  evidently 
does  not  answer  PROF.  REIMANN'S  question, 
but  may  possibly  afford  some  clue. 

F.  A.  W. 

Paris. 

"  FALSEHOOD  OF  EXTREMES  "  (10  S.  xi. 
189).— 

Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes 

are  the  last  lines  in  Tennyson's  seven-stanza 
poem  which  begins 

Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights 
(p.  64  in  the  one  vol.  ed.  of  1887). 

Some  interesting  remarks  of  Aubrey  do 
Vere  on  this  and  the  immediately  preceding 
piece  ("  You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease  ") 
are  to  be  found  in  Lord  Tennyson's  '  Memoir' 
of  his  father  (vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  506). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 
[Many  other  correspondents  thanked  for  replies.  ] 

'  THE  MONSTROUS  REGIMEN  OF  WOMEN  ' 
(10  S.  xi.  188). — John  Knox  was  the  author 
of  this  vigorous  and  uncompromising  dia- 
tribe, of  which  the  full  title  is  'The  First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women.'  Both  in  title  and 
text  "  regiment  "  is  the  form  used  by  the 
author  in  connoting  regimen  or  government. 
Throughout  the  disquisition,  as  one  of  his 
early  biographers  avers,  Knox  illustrates 
at  once  his  erudition  and  his  eloquence  ; 
and  it  has  to  be  said  also  that,  after  the 
manner  characteristic  of  him,  he  is  straight 
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and  abundantly  strenuous  in  his  mode  of 
assault.  He  wrote  the  pamphlet,  along 
with  others  of  which  he  thought  there  was 
need,  after  settling  in  1555  at  Geneva  in  one 
of  his  many  times  of  trouble.  He  published 
it  anonymously,  designing  to  blow  three 
blasts,  with  the  third  of  which  he  was  to 
reveal  himself  as  the  trumpeter.  He  blew, 
however,  no  more,  the  dilatoriness  of  some 
who  had  threatened  retaliation  and  the  death 
of  Mary  I.  and  other  pregnant  events  com- 
bining to  divert  him  from  his  intention. 
See  Knox's  '  Works,'  ed.  D.  Laing,  6  vols., 
1846-64.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

MR.  WELCH  will  find  particulars  of  John 
Knox's  '  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  Monstruous  Regiment  of  Women '  in 
Prof.  Hume  Brown's  chapter  on  '  Reforma- 
tion and  Renascence  in  Scotland,'  in  vol.  iii. 
of  '  The  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature.'  He  may  also  like  to  be  referred 
to  R.  L.  Stevenson's  delightful  essay  on 
'  John  Knox  and  his  Relations  to  Women ' 
in  '  Men  and  Books.'  A.  R.  WALLER. 

Cambridge. 

No  separate  reprint  of  Knox's  tract  was 
issued  until  1878,  when  Mr.  Edward  Arber 
issued  it  as  No.  2  (price  Is.  6d.)  of  his  valu- 
able "  English  Scholars'  Library  of  Old  and 
Modern  Works."  G.  L.  APPERSON. 

[Several  other  replies  acknowledged.] 

RUSSIAN  NAMES  (10  S.  xi.  186). — "Rime 
to  '  dreamer '  '  overdoes  the  correction 
administered  by  MR.  PLATT  on  behalf  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir.  Moreover, 
"  The  Monomak,"  remembered  in  battle- 
ships, was  a  still  more  "  remarkable " 
Vladimir.  The  English  habit  of  throwing 
the  whole  stress  of  sound,  in  a  long  name, 
on  to  any  one  syllable,  is  a  common  cause 
of  misunderstanding.  In  fact,  the  final 
staccato  of  the  chorus  which  begins  with 

K  O  N,  for  a  Con, 
and  ends  with 

P  U  L,  for  a  Pull, 

is  less  faulty  than  are  the  rival  pronunciations' 
•Constantinople  and  Constantinople.  When 
a  Russian  suburban  dairy  becomes  the 
honoured  name  of  a  noble  street  in  Paris, 
after  being  the  title  of  a  duke  whose 
men  took  the  battery  to  which  the  milky 
path  once  led,  why  rebuke  Britons  for 
sounding  the  immortal  word  as  do  the 
victors  who  conferred  this  immortality  ?  D. 

MR.  PLATT  shows  that  the  name  Vladimir 
is  usually  accented  on  the  wrong  syllable, 
but  the  final  syllable  corresponds  not  to 


mer  ("dreamer"),  but  to  meer.  The 
nearest  transliteration  would  be  Vladeemeer. 
Diminutives  are  Volodia  and  Volodinka, 
and  the  name  is  sometimes  rendered  Wolde- 
mar.  Etymologically,  it  seems  to  mean 
"  world-ruler."  The  patronymics  are  Vladi- 
mirovitch,  Vladimirovna,  and  Vladimirov  is 
a  surname.  I  trust  MR.  PLATT  will  forgive 
this  friendly  intervention. 

Moore  as  well  as  Byron  made  fun  of 
Russian  names,  which  receive  droll  treat- 
ment in  Southey's  '  March  to  Moscow.'  The 
late  Admiral  Rozhestvensky's  name  was 
discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  when  his  exploits 
were  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world  ; 
and  in  another  journal  Southey's  lines  were 
referred  to  : — 

Last  of  all  an  admiral  came, 
A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name, 
A  name  which  you  all  know  by  sight  very  well, 
But  which  no  one  can  speak,  and  no  one  can  spell. 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  Southey  alludes 
here.  FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Streatham  Common. 

TASSO'S  'AMINTA'  (10  S.  xi.  170).— 
Leigh  Hunt's  translation  into  poetry  of  this 
"  Pastoral  Drama  "  was  published  in  1820 
by  T.  &  J.  Allman,  Prince's  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  and  may  be  now  and  then  found  in 
second-hand  booksellers'  catalogues.  It  should 
have  a  portrait  of  Tasso,  and  five  illustra- 
tions on  India  paper,  one  before  each  of  the 
five  acts  ;  but  these  illustrations  are  some- 
times absent.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
Keats.  R.  A.  POTTS. 

I  have  a  small  volume  which  contains 
'  L'Aminta '  in  Italian,  with  a  parallel 
translation  in  English  prose.  The  title-page, 
which  is  printed  in  red  and  black,  is  : — 

"  L'Aminta  di  Torquato  Tasso,  Favola  Bosche- 
recchia.  Tasso's  Aminta,  A  Pastoral  Comedy,  In 

Italian  and  English.  Second  Edition Oxford: 

Printed  by  L.  Ldchfield,  for  James  Fletcher ; 
and  Sold  by  J.  Nourse,  Bookseller,  near  Temple- 
Bar,  London." 

There  is  no  date  ;  but  it  was  evidently 
printed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  on  the 
fly-leaf  there  is  a  signature  with  the  date 
1767.  I  should  be  pleased  to  lend  the  book 
to  MR.  DRAYTON.  FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

39,  Agate  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

If  the  loan  of  an  old  copy  giving  the  Italian 
verse  with  English  prose  will  serve  MR. 
DRAYTON'S  purpose,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
forward  it  if  he  will  send  me  his  address. 
The  work  (2nd  ed.)  was  issued  at  Oxford, 
and,  from  its  appearance,  was  printed  about 
1750.  CHARLES  GILLMAN. 

Richmond,  Church  Fields,  Salisbury. 
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COFFEE-DRINKING  IN  PALESTINE  (10  S.  xi. 
90). — According  to  Henri  Welter's  '  Essai 
sur  1'Histoire  du  Cafe '  (Paris,  1868),  coffee- 
drinking  was  introduced  from  Ethiopia  into 
the  Yemen  by  Shehab-ed-din  Dhabani, 
mufti  of  Aden,  who  travelled  at  the  foot 
of  the  Abyssinian  mountains.  He  died  in 
1470.  But  according  to  old  John  Ellis, 
'  An  Historical  Account  of  Coffee  '  (London, 
1774),  Shehab  was  an  author,  and  the  name 
of  the  mufti  of  Aden  who  introduced  coffee- 
drinking  from  Persia  (not  Abyssinia)  was 
Gemaleddin — or  Djemal-ed-din,  as  it  would 
be  written  now.  According  to  Ellis,  also, 
the  coffee-drinking  habit  reached  Constan- 
tinople "  one  hundred  years  later,"  in  1554. 
This  is  the  date  given  in  the  '  Djihannuma,' 
according  to  J.  Hammer  ('  Histoire  de  1'Em- 
pire  Ottoman,'  i.  207),  who  refers  to  the 
'  Chrestomathie  Arabe  '  of  Sylvestre  de  Sacy 
(ii.  224)  for  the  history  of  the  discovery 
of  coffee.  According  to  Hammer,  it  was 
Eboul  Hassan  Schazeli  or  Schaedeli  "  qui 
le  premier  decouvrit  les  vertus  du  cafe 


Moka  "  ;  and  as  he  died  in  1257,  the  mufti 
of  Aden  must  look  to  his  laurels.  The  first 
coffee-house  keeper  in  Stambul  in  1554  was 
Schems,  an  inhabitant  of  Haleb  (Aleppo) — 
says  Hammer  at  another  place  (vi.  280) — 
who  opened  his  establishment  three  hundred 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Arab  sheikh 
Schaldeli  or  his  pupil  Omar,  during  the 
latter's  exile  to  Mount  Ossak,  near  Sebid. 

"  Malgr6  la  conquete  de  1'Egypte  et  les  nom- 
breuses  caravanes  qui  vont  en  pelerinage  a  la 
Mecque,  1'usage  du  caf£  etait  reste  jusqu'alors 
[1554]  restraint  a  1'Arabie,  a  1'Egypte  et  a  la 
Syrie,  et  on  ne  le  connaissait  a  Constantinople 
que  par  sa  renommee  et  le  rapport  des  pelerins." 

L.  L.  K. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  ON  VIRGINIA  (10tS.  xi 
169). — The  author  ofa'  Virginia  Impartially 
Examined '    was    the '  son    of    Capt.    Hugh 
Bullock  of  London  and  Virginia,   and    de- 
scended from   a   family  of   yeomen   settled 
near  Wigan,  co.  Lancaster  (see  will  of  Hugh 
Bullock,  citizen  and  Haberdasher  of  London, 
proved    P.C.C.     26     Oct.,     1618).     William 
Bullock  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of  those  living 
in  Virginia  dated  16  Feb.,  1624.     Returning 
to  England,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Lamply  of  London  (see  his  father's 
will,  proved  2  Nov.,    1650),  and  had  issue 
a  son  Robert  (who  on  entering  the  Merchant 
Taylors'   School,  in  1654,  was  described  as 
"  the    only   son   of  William   Bullock,    gent., 
b.    in  Dunstan's-in-the-West,   1643  ")  and  a 
daughter  Frances.     From  his  will,  probate 
of  which  was  granted  to  his  widow  10  May, 
J650,  it  would  appear  that  he  died  either 


in  or  on  his  way  to  Virginia.  It  states  that 
"  William  Bullock  of  Essex,  gent.,  being  now 
bound  to  Virginia  in  the  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
and  considering  the.  uncertainty  of  this  life  and 
the  dangers  and  perrills  that  all  such  who  travell 
into  the  deepe  are  incident  unto,  doe. ..." 

His  father,  Capt.  Hugh  Bullock,  in  his  will, 
dated  22  Oct.,  1649,  describes  himself  as 
"  being  three  score  and  twelve  yeares  of 
age,"  and  refers  to  his  "  estate  in  Virginia, 
which  amounts  to  100Z.  per  ann.,  which 
was  left  by  me  these  tenn  yeares  past." 
He  continues  : — 

"  Now  as  concerning  my  other  worldly  estate 
there  is  noe  testator  but  must  prove  what  he  hath, 
therefore  I  doe  ingeniously  confesse  and  from  a 
true  and  sincere  heart  that  I  have . . . . " 

A.  M.  BURKE. 

GRAY:   Two  REFERENCES  (10  S.  xi.  147). 
— By     "  Benbeirdh "     is     perhaps     meant 
Aneurin,  the  reputed  author  of  the  '  Godo- 
din.'        "  Benbeirdh "      (which     should     be 
written  Ben  Beirdd)  is  a  mutation  of  Pen 
Beirdd,  and  is  an  epithet  meaning  "  Chief 
of  Bards."     The  only  two  poets  to  whom 
it  was   applied  were  Aneurin  and  Taliesin 
(cf.    Stephens,    'Lit.    of    the    Kymry').     It 
was  frequently  applied  to   the  latter,   e.g.r 
in  the  passage  quoted  by  Stephens,  op.  cit., 
p.    124 :     "  y    tri    Phrifardd   ynys    Prydain, 
nid  amgen,  Myrddin  ap  Morvryn,  a  Myrddin 
Emrys,   a    Thaliesin     ben    Beirdd "-    "  the 
three  chief  bards  of  the  island  of  Britain, 
namely,  Myrddin  ap  Morvryn,  and  Myrddin 
Emrys,  and  Taliesin,  chief  of  bards."    Gray, 
however,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  mentions 
"  Taliessin,  Benbeirdh,  and  Lomarkk."      Ifr 
then,  "  Benbeirdd  "  is  distinct  from  Taliesin, 
he   must   be   Aneurin ;     but   perhaps   Gray 
actually  wrote   "  Taliessin   ben  beirdd,"    as 


in  the  passage  quoted  above.  "  Lomarkk  " 
is  no  doubt  Llywarch  Hen,  as  suggested 
by  MR.  SOUTHDOWN.  H.  I.  B. 

JEFFREY  HUDSON  THE  DWARF  (10  S.  x. 
390,  438,  518  ;  xi.  194). — MR.  ROBERT  PIER- 
POINT  is  good  enough  to  quote  from  my  book 
on  '  London  Signs  and  Inscriptions  '  to  the 
effect  that  the  sculptured  sign  of  the  king's 
porter  and  dwarf  (Jeffrey  Hudson),  put  up 
after  the  Great  Fire,  "  used  to  stand  over 
the  entrance  to  Bull  Head  Court,  Newgate 
Street,  but  disappeared  some  time  ago." 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  was  wrong  in  this  state- 
ment, and  I  had  the  annoyance  of  discover- 
ing my  error  too  late  to  correct  it,  but  before 
the  book  was  actually  published.  The  sign 
is  now  let  into  the  balustrade  or  coping  above 
the  central  first-floor  window  of  a  modern 
house,  No.  78,  Newgate  Street.  Being 
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partly  concealed,  and  painted  stone  colour 
like  its  surroundings,  it  had  escaped  nay 
notice.  For  the  purpose  of  being  seen  it 
would  be  better  placed  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum.  PHILIP  NORMAN. 

ANNE  BOLEYN'S  REMAINS  (10  S.  xi.  88). 
— See  '  Notices  of  Historic  Persons  buried 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  with  account  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Supposed  Remains  of 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,'  by  D.  C.  Bell.  There 
Is  a  copy  of  this  in  the  Kensington  Library. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

[MB.  W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY  also  refers  to  the 
volume  by  Mr.  Doyne  C.  Bell.] 

"BEESWAXERS"  (10  S.  xi.  187). — One 
may  suggest  that  the  word  means,  simply, 
boots  dressed  with  beeswax,  or  "  dubbin," 
to  keep  the  leather  wet-proof,  and  void  of 
boot  polish.  As  to  the  erudite  explanation 
suggested,  Jamieson  renders  "  beswakit," 
over  a  quotation  from  Dunbar,  as  appa- 
rently, soaked,  drenched  :  this  by  the  way, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  Scottish  word 
long  fallen  out  of  use,  could  have  influenced 
Winchester  boys.  H.  P.  L. 

EARLY  VICTORIAN  SONGS  (10  S.  xi.  128). 
— The  first  one  mentioned  by  MR.  CORNISH 
was  a  "  nigger  "  ditty  sung  by  T.  D.  Rice, 
of  "  Jim  Crow  "  notoriety.  The  music  was 
arranged  by  a  prolific  composer  named 
William  West.  The  "  only  authentic  "  edi- 
tion was  published  about  1845,  by  T.  A. 
Purday,  50,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  with  a 
sketch  on  the  cover  of  Rice  dancing  at  a 
niggers'  ball. 

The  title  of  the  other  was  '  Tea  in  the 
Arbour.'  It  was  a  comic  song  above  the 
average  merit.  The  writer  was  Jacob  Beuler, 
author  of  several  other  songs  popular  in 
old  men's  youth  or  memory.  The  music 
was  "  arranged  "  by  A.  C.  Whitcombe,  and 
always  seemed  to  me  reminiscent  of  Arne's 
"  We  all  love  a  pretty  girl  under  the  rose." 
The  song  was  published  in  1835  by  B. 
Williams,  30,  Cheapside,  with  a  humorous 
sketch  on  the  cover  by  George  Cruikshank. 

A.  RHODES. 

The  first  verse  of  '  Sich  a  gittin'  Upstairs  ' 
ran  something  as  follows  : — 

Some  like  coffee,  some  like  tea  ; 

Some  like  pretty  girls,  just  like  me  I 

And  dere  was  (rallentando) 

Sich  a  gittin'  upstairs  an'  playin'  on  de  fiddle, 

Sich  a  gittin'  upstairs  I  never  did  see. 

I  remember  Madame  Vestris  singing  some 
lines  to  the  melody  of  "  Sich  a  gittin'  up- 


stairs " — "  Sich  a  gittin'  upstairs  an'  a- 
playin'  on  the  serpent " — in  a  burlesque 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre — I  think  '  The  Island 
of  Jewels,'  by  J.  R.  Planche — some  time 
before  1850.  JOHN  HEBB. 

I  can  remember  '  Such  a  getting  Upstairs  ' 
being  sung  as  a  street  ballad  as  far  back 
as  1840.  Thackeray  incorporated  the  re- 
frain in  one  of  his  short  but  amusing  papers 
'  A  Visit  to  some  Country  Snobs,'  contributed 
to  Punch  circa  1845-6. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I  should  think  that  both  these  songs 
would  be  found  in  song-books  of  the  period. 
There  was  one,  I  believe,  called  '  Diprose's 
Song-Book.'  We  used  to  sing  '  Tea  in  the 
Arbour  '  when  I  was  at  school,  in  the  forties. 

J.  T.  F. 

Durham. 

[M.  N.  G.  and  MR.  J.  B.  WAINEWRIGHT  also 
thanked  for  replies.] 

"RAISED  HAMLET  ON  THEM"  (10  S.  xi. 
65,  137). — "  Playing  Hamlet  "  is  a  common 
expression  here  among  the  working-class 
for  making  a  disturbance  or  (in  children) 
for  sulking.  I  have  heard  a  mother  say 
of  her  child,  "  If  I  ask  her  to  do  what  she 
don't  like,  she  '11  begin  playing  'Amlet 
directly."  ALICE  HALL. 

Church  Street,  Sheffield. 

I  am  familiar  with  this  expression,  also 
the  analogous  one  of  "  playing  Hanover." 
There  appears  to  be  something  attractive 
about  the  letter  H,  e.g.,  "  Go  to  Halifax." 

NOVOCASTRIAN. 

The  Yorkshire  phrase  "play  Hamlet 
with "  is  given  in  '  E.D.D.'  as  "  to  play 
the  deuce  with  ;  to  give  one  a  '  good  blowing 
up.'  "  F.  HOWARD  COLLINS. 

ROD  OF  BRICKWORK  (10  S.  x.  388  ;  xi. 
77,  116). — In  America  land  is  always 
measured  by  rods,  and  not,  as  in  England, 
by  poles  and  yards  :  thus  if  in  a  country 
town  you  inquire  the  position  of  a  certain 
house,  you  will  be  told  it  is  so  many  rods 
from  the  church  or  the  post  office. 

N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

EASTRY,  KENT  :  O.E.  "  GEA  "  (10  S.  xi. 
87,  171). — It  is  suggested  at  the  latter  refer- 
ence that  the  Kentish  place-name  Eastry 
as  well  as  the  names  Ely  and  Surrey  origin- 
ally contained  the  O.E.  element  *gva,  a 
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hypothetical  equivalent  of  the  German  gau 
a  district.  This  O.E.  *gea  has  frequently 
been  assumed  as  a  fact  by  ingenious  ety- 
mologists, but  it  has  never  received  rights 
of  citizenship  in  the  English  language  ;  it 
has  never  been  accepted,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  by  grammarian  or  lexicographer.  I 
venture  to  suggest  there  is  no  O.E.  *gea. 

But  even  if  we  admit  the  existence  of 
this  word,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
form  the  final  element  of  Ely  or  of  Surrey. 
Take  the  forms  of  Ely  in  the  English  Bede  ; 
how  can  Elig,  Elige  (with  long  i)  be  ex- 
plained on  the  *gea  hypothesis  ?  We  are 
reminded  that  one  of  the  forms  for  Surrey 
in  the  '  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle '  is  SuSrigea 
— a  form  which  is  produced  as  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  gea  ;  but  this  explanation 
does  not  account  for  other  forms  of  the 
word  in  the  same  text — SiCSrig,  StiSrige, 
Suftrigum. 

I  think  that  in  the  case  both  of  Ely  and 
Surrey  we  may  be  allowed  to  retain  the  old 
explanation  that  Ellg(e)  and  Suftrigie)  con- 
tain the  element  lg(e).  meaning  island  or 
land  near  the  water.  There  are  fewer  diffi- 
culties in  the  old  than  in  the  new  etymology. 
A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

21,  Norham  Road,  Oxford. 

"LAPPASSIT"  (10  S.  xi.  149). — I  venture 
to  think  that  term  a  corruption  of  the 
French  laissez  passer,  let  pass.  A.  M.  C. 

Amsterdam. 

CAROLINE  AS  A  MASCULINE  NAME  (10  S. 
x.  450  ;  xi.  15,  117). — In  the  registers  of 
Heddon-on-the-Wall,  Northumberland,  there 
is  an  instance  of  this  :  "  Thomas,  son  to 
Charolinus  Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  and 
Anne  his  wife,  baptized  10  Feb.,  1698 " 
(quoted  in  '  Chronicon  Mirabile,'  p.  153). 
Perhaps  the  father  was  descended  from  a 
Stuart  adherent.  A.  RHODES. 

JONES =FBANCIS  (10  S.  xi.  128). — Two 
portraits  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones — one  "  aged 
47  years,"  and  the  other  aged  about  25 — 
occur  in  the  edition  of  his  works  edited  by 
Lord  Teignmouth,  and  published  in  1807 
in  13  vote.  8vo.  No  name  of  painter  or 
engraver  is  attached  to  either. 

WILLIAM  JAGGABD. 

CHURCH  TOWERS  AND  SMUGGLED  GOODS 
(10  S.  xi.  129). — Church  towers  also  appear, 
at  times,  to  have  been  utilized  as  military 
storehouses  and  prisons.  During  the  dis- 
turbances between  the  Devon  and  Cornish 
rebels  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
.  venerable  western  tower  of  St.  Sidwell's 


Church  was  used  for  storing  gunpowder. 
This  exploded,  with  the  result  that  the  upper 
portion,  with  its  parapet,  was  blown  into 
the  air. 

Previous  to  that,  the  belfry  seems  to  have 
done  duty  as  a  prison,  one  of  those  confined 
there,  it  is  stated,  being  the  father  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

"HANDSOME  TRACY"  (10' S.  ix.  188? 
xi.  197). — In  the  last  catalogue  of  Mr.  Henry 
Gray,  genealogical  bookseller,  of  Acton, 
is  a  folio  MS.  on  22  pp.  containing  Proceed- 
ings in  Chancery,  1778-80,  Freeman  v.  Duke 
of  Chandos,  Viscount  Hereford,  Chateris, 
&c.,  under  will  of  Robt.  Tracy,  1766  (Tracy 
and  Keck).  This  may  perhaps  interest  MR. 
BLEACKLEY.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Private  Palaces  of  London,  Past  and  Present, 

By    E.    Beresford    Chancellor.     (Kegan    Paul 

&Co.) 

THIS  volume  is  handsomely  bound,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  printed  and  produced.  It  deals  with 
the  historical  associations  and  contents  of  the 
London  houses  of  the  great  nobles,  and  contains 
a  wonderful  mass  of  information,  which  will 
be  of  value  not  only  to  those  personally 
connected  with  any  of  the  houses  in  question, 
but  also  to  any  lover  of  antiquarian  London, 
and  to  those  interested  in  the  extinct  or  extant 
peerage,  or  in  pictures,  furniture,  or  statuary. 
In  the  preface  the  author  tells  us  that  his  "  chief 
aim  has  been  to  make  known  to  those  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  these  great  houses  the 
beautiful  things  that  are  contained  in  them,  and 
the  intrinsic  interest  that  centres  in  each "  j 
but  he  does  much  more  than  accomplish  his 
chief  aim. 

The  work  is  virtually  divided  into  two  parts  : 
the  first  half  contains  the  history  and  historical 
associations  of  houses  that  are  now  either  demo- 
lished or  converted  to  other  uses,  and  the  second 
half  deals  with  houses  still  in  existence  as  "private 
palaces,"  such  as  Apsley  House,  Devonshire 
House,  Lansdowne  House,  and  a  dozen  others. 

In  our  view  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  the 
more  interesting,  though  why  the  author  has 
omitted  any  notice  of  Somerset  House  we  do 
not  quite  understand  ;  but  he  has  evidently  done 
so  by  design,  as  this  house  is  several  times  re- 
ferred to  in  connexion  with  its  ancient  neighbour 
Essex  House  and  Norfolk  House. 

Our  criticisms  are,  first,  that  Mr.  Chancellor's 
style  is  too  didactic,  as  witness  his  long  digression 
on  "  public  benevolence "  in  connexion  with 
Crosby  Hall  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  is  given 
to  using  too  long  sentences  and  words.  Take 
as  an  example  the  first  sentence  in  the  book, 
which  runs  over  ten  printed  lines,  and  reads  as 
follows  : — 

"  Considering  that  no  such  iconoclastic  move- 
ment as  that  which  on  two  notable  occasions 
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devastated  Paris,  or,  by  a  superb  effort  of  indignant 
patriotism,  practically  wiped  put  Moscow,  ha* 
ever  occurred  in  London,  it  might  at  first  seem  ' 
strange  that  so  many  great  private  dwellings 
are  but  things  of  the  past,  and  their  very  sites 
only  known  to  those  who  have  given  themselves 
to  the  particular  study  of  ancient  landmarks, 
did  we  not  remember  that  building  development 
has  done  what  popular  excitement  has  never 
been  able  to  compass,  and  indeed  has  never, 
except  on  one  occasion,  seriously  attempted." 
There  are  many  other  sentences  equally  long. 
Another  feature  which  makes  the  book  at  times 
tedious  is  that  Mr.  Chancellor  is  so  well  informed 
on  matters  of  history  that  he  is  apt  to  digress 
from  the  subject  upon  which  he  is  writing.  He 
tells  one  not  only  about  the  house  and  its  building 
and  its  inmates,  but  also  about  those  who  may 
have  lived  in  it,  and  about  many  others  who 
did  not  do  so.  As  a  sample,  consider  the  following 
extract,  which  appears  in  the  chapter  on  Lans- 
downe  House,  when  our  author  is  talking  of  the 
purchase  of  this  establishment  by  Lord  Shel- 
burne  from  Lord  Bute  : — 

"  By  a  curious  coincidence,  its  new  owner 
(Lord"  Shelburne)  was  nearly  as  unpopular  as 
its  old  (Lord  Bute),  and  when  Lord  Shelburne 
became  responsible  for  the  Peace  of  Versailles, 
in  1783,  it  was  scandalously  asserted  that,  whereas 
the  mansion  had  been  built  by  one  peace,  it  was 
paid  for  by  another.  The  accusation  has  in  it  a 
far  too  rhetorical  ring  to  convey  much  confidence 
in  its  accuracy,  and  is  somewhat  on  a  par  with 
Burke's  indecent  invective  against  Shelburne, 
when  he  attributed  his  not  acting  as  a  Cataline 
or  a  Borgia  simply  to  his  want  of  the  necessary 
understanding ;  which,  by-the-bye,  reminds  us 
so  forcibly  of  a  celebrated  passage  in  one  of 
Junius's  letters  directed  against  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  as  to  give  colour  to  the  theory  advanced 
by  some,  that  those  letters  were  the  production 
of  Burke  himself." 

To  this  passage  is  added  a  foot-note  as  follows  : 
"  A  propos  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Lord  Shelburne  was  aware  of  the  identity  of 
Junius,  and  had  promised  to  make  known  the 
secret,  but  death  prevented  his  doing  so,  un- 
happily for  the  peace  of  the  world,  which  is 
periodically  disturbed  by  discussions  on  this 
tiresome  subject.  He  once  told  Sir  Richard 
Phillips  that '  he  knew  Junius,  and  knew  all  about 
the  writing  and  production  of  those  letters,' 
and  he  further  affirmed  that  '  Junius  has  never 
yet  been  publicly  named.  None  of  the  parties 
ever  guessed  at  as  Junius  was  the  true  Junius.' 
But  let  us  remember  Lord  Beaconsfield's  famous 
advice  on  this  subject — and  say  no  more  about  it." 
Some  readers  may  agree  with  us  that  in  dis- 
cussing these  matters  our  author  is  wandering 
somewhat  far  from  the  history  of  Lansdowne 
House  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  where  there 
is  so  much  that  is  interesting,  whether  it  concerns 
the  houses  in  question  or  not,  and  the  author's 
facts  and  dates  are  accurate  so  far  as  we  have 
tested  them. 

The  illustrations  are  sufficient,  but  not  par- 
ticularly interesting.  There  are  one  or  two 
exterior  views  of  the  private  palaces  which  are 
rather  dull,  and  there  are  three  reproductions 
of  pictures  from  the  Bridgewater  House  Collection 
of  which  the  best  is,  we  think,  the  Cuyp  which 
faces  p.  202.  The  rest  are  photographs  of  rooms 


hi  existing  houses,  the  most  interesting  of  which,, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  the  Sculpture  Gallery  at 
Lansdowne  House,  which  faces  p.  281. 

As  regards  the  articles  on  existing  private 
palaces,  those  on  Apsley  House  and  Bridgewater 
House  are  the  most  attractive. 

The  Quarterly  Review  :  January.  (John  Murray. ) 
THE  POET  LAUREATE  has  made  a  comparison 
between  Milton  and  Dante  which  in  more  than 
one  direction  will  awaken  wide  sympathy.  To- 
contrast  the  seventeenth-century  Protestant  with 
the  mediaeval  Catholic  would  be  a  rash  endeavour 
in  any  one  who  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  times  in  which  they  flourished.  It 
would  without  doubt  end  in  disastrous  failure, 
but  Mr.  Austin's  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  the  Italian  world  in  the  days  of  the  Florentine 
is  both  wide  and  deep,  so  that  the  picture  he 
gives  is  in  no  manner  slurred — a  defect  which 
has  haunted  not  a  few  Dantean  essays  of  modern 
times.  The  rank  that  Milton  takes  among 
English  poets  is  unassailable,  but  except  among 
scholars  is  by  no  means  enviable.  Last  year 
the  endeavour  to  do  honour  to  his  memory  was 
far  from  a  failure.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  who  had  previously  read  but  little 
of  Milton's  verse  were  impelled  to  give  deliberate 
attention  to  him,  and  as  a  result  were  charmed 
by  '  Lycidas  '  and  '  II  Penseroso,'  not  to  mention 
his  still  more  famous  works  ;  but,  as  the  Poet 
Laureate  points  out,  this  admiration  was  "  little 
shared  in  by  the  nation  at  large."  The  intellect 
was  stimulated,  but  the  imagination  left  as  it 
had  been  for  the  last  two  centuries.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  known  to  every  one  who  has 
any  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  people,  either 
by  travel  or  from  books,  that  Dante  has  ever  been 
a  popular  poet,  loved  by  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
as  the  Scotch  love  Burns.  No  two  poets  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  are  wider  apart  than 
the  theologian  of  Italy  and  the  peasant  of  Scot- 
land, but  they  have  each  a  safe  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people :  nobles  and  workers  feel 
the  same  passionate  regard,  and  express  it  nearly 
in  the  same  words.  Since  his  death  Dante  has 
ever  stood  in  the  national  regard  on  a  far  higher 
pedestal  than  Popes  or  kings ;  and  you  could 
not  rouse  the  ire  of  a  Scot  more  than  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  author  of  '  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  '  was  deserving  of  a  higher  place  than  the 
Ayrshire  ploughman. 

'  The  Works  of  Anthony  Trpllope,'  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  S.  Escptt,  is  pleasant  reading.  The  writer 
evidently  estimates  highly  the  author  he  criti- 
cizes. There  is  no  flattery  such  as  is  commonly 
poured  upon  popular  novelists,  but  Trollope  is 
dealt  with  by  one  who  fully  appreciates  his  merits. 
We  have  what  seems  a  very  fair  picture  of  one 
who  had  great  influence  in  his  day,  and  is  at  the 
present  tune  by  no  means  forgotten,  as  many  new 
editions  show. 

MESSRS.  VICKEHS'S  Newspaper  Gazetteer  for  the 
present  year  shows  the  usual  careful  work  of 
the  editor,  and  its  bold,  clear  type  makes  it  easy 
of  reference.  As  one  looks  through  the  long  lists 
of  publications,  one  is  puzzled  to  know  whether 
any  single  interest  is  now  unrepresented  in  the 
Press.  Commerce  of  all  kinds  and  amusements 
of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found  among  the  titles  : 
and  one  has  only  to  look  through  the  pages  of 
this  '  Gazetteer  '  to  see  pretty  clearly  the  serious 
and  frivolous  interests  of  the  period. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — MARCH. 

MR.  THOMAS  BAKER'S  Catalogue  538  is  devoted 
to  works  on  Theology,  in  which  appear  most 
of  the  well-known  modern  writers. 

Mr.  Richard  Cameron  sends  us  from  Edinburgh 
his  Special  Clearance  Catalogue.  Hugh  Miller's 
'  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,'  with  a  holograph 
letter  addressed  to  his  mother,  and  a  newspaper 
cutting  of  his  last  contribution  to  The  Witness,  may 
be  had  for  4s.  6d.  Under  Art  we  find  a  series  of 
steel  engravings  by  Scottish  artists  to  illustrate 
Scott,  13  vols.,  folio,  II.  8s. ;  also  illustrations  to 
Burns,  5  vols.,  folio,  14s.  The  first  edition  of 
'  Prseterita,'  28  parts,  original  covers,  is  10s.  6d. ;  a 
complete  set  of  the  Wodrow  Society  Publications, 
•24  vols.,  II.  4s. ;  and  the  second  edition  of  Jamieson's 
'  Dictionary,'  2  vols.,  4to,  1840,  11.  Under  Caldecott 
is  the  original  edition  of  Picture  Books  and  Nursery 
Rimes,  four  series  in  4  vols.,  11.  5s. 

Mr.  Henry  Davey's  Catalogue  15  contains 
under  London  some  interesting  works,  including 
Dr.  Cox's  '  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,'  Herbert's 
'  History  of  the  Livery  Companies,'  and  Niven's 
'  City  Churches  destroyed  since  1800,'  11.  12s.  6d. 
Napoleon  items  contain  Bourrienne,  4  vols. 
•calf,  1831,  10s.  6d.,  and  O'Meara's  '  Voice  from 
St.  Helena,'  2  vols.,  original  boards,  1822,  9s.  6d. 
There  are  works  under  Occult  and  Sporting. 

Messrs.  S.  Drayton  &  Sons  issue  from  Exeter 
two  Catalogues,  201  and  202.  The  latter  is 
devoted  to  Theology.  No.  201  contains  a  copy 
of  '  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World,' 
25  vols.,  The  Times,  1908,  61.  6s.,  or  with  the 
oak  bookcase,  11.  la.  The  Naval  Chronicle, 
1719-1818,  is  14Z.  14s.  ;  Grose's  '  Armour  and 
Weapons,'  4to,  calf,  1786,  21.  2s.  ;  the  first  edition 
of  Bacon's  '  Henry  VII.,'  folio,  calf,  1622,  21.  15s.; 
And  '  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,' 
Grolier  Society,  20  vols.,  81.  8s.  There  is  a 
•Clearance  Lot  at  Is.  per  volume. 

Mr.  Francis  Edwards's  Catalogue  300  contains 
among  Alpine  works  The  Alpine  Journal,  1863 
to  1907,  181.  Art  works  include  the  120  beautiful 
photogravures  by  Goupil,  2  vols.,  folio,  Paris, 
1883,  21.  15s.  ;  and  S.  C.  Hall's  '  Baronial  Halls,' 

2  vols.,  folio,  half-morocco,  1858,    11.  16s.  ;   under 
Botany   and   Gardening  are    choice  works,   com- 
prising     Curtis' s     Magazine,      1787-1872,     101.  ; 
Edwards's      '  Register,       with     continuation     by 
Lindley,    50Z.  ;     Loddiges's   '  Cabinet,'    501.  ;    and 
Redoute's   '  Les  Liliacees,'    120L     Coloured  Plates 
include  the   extremely  rare  Alken's  '  Ideas,'  folio, 
original   calf,    1830,  101.  ;    Ackermann's  '  English 
Lakes,'   1821,  61.   10s.  ;    and    Fielding's   'Castles,' 
1825,    4Z.     In  another  portion  of    the   Catalogue 
.are  Cruikshank's  works.      First  editions  of  Hazlitt, 
45    vols.,    half-morocco,    are    251.     A    copy    on 
Japanese  vellum  of  the  complete  works  of  Edward 
FitzGerald,   the  handsome  variorum    and  defini- 
tive  edition,    7   vols.,    imperial   8vo,    New   York, 
1902,    is    81.    (published    at    501).     Mr.    Edwards 
offers    another    copy    on    hand-made    paper    at 
4Z.  10s.  (published  at    111.  10s.).     Under  Thomas 
Hardy  is  the  first  edition  of  '  Desperate  Remedies," 

3  vols.,    original    cloth,    uncut,  24J.     This,    now 
a,   rarity,   was    the     author's    second    work,    and 
was  published  anonymously   by  Tinsley  Brothers 
in     1871.     Under     Kit-Kat    Club     are     48     fine 
portraits    by    Kneller,     1735,    631.  ;     and    under 
Messina,     Hamilton's     '  Volcanoes     of     the     Two 


Sicilies,'  original  edition,  Naples,  1776,  81.  10s. 
The  '  Galerie  de  Rubens,'  25  magnificent  coloured 
plates,  Paris,  1809,  is  38Z.  Under  Scott  is  the 
first  edition  of  '  The  Antiquary,'  including  some 
of  the  proof-sheets  with  corrections  by  the  author, 
3  vols.,  morocco,  with  the  paper  labels  mounted, 
301.  Under  Westminster  is  Smith's  '  Antiquities,' 
2  vols.  in  1,  full  calf,  1807-9,  51.  10s.  Ornitho- 
logical works  include  those  of  Gould.  There 
are  first  editions  of  Hood,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Thackeray,  and  others.  Mr.  Edwards  has  a 
Dramatic  and  Literary  Collection,  price  601. 

Messrs.  Myers  send  their  Catalogue  140,  devoted 
to  Choice  Engravings.  The  portraits  include 
John  Wilson  Croker,  Lord  Clive,  Hooker,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  several  of  Milton,  thirteen  carica- 
tures of  Napoleon  by  Gillray  and  Rowlandson, 
(51.  5s.),  Rowland  Hill  (Surrey  Chapel),  and 
Charles  I.  Among  pugilists  is  Tom  Cribb, 
"  Champion  of  England,"  1781-1848.  He  sparred 
before  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  1814,  and  guarded  the  entrance  to 
Westminster  Hall  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
There  are  original  impressions  in  colours,  pub- 
lished by  Ackermann,  of  founders  of  Oxford 
colleges.  Under  Americana  is  an  aquatint  by 
Bennett  of  the  Broadway,  New  York,  from  the 
Bowling  Green,  31.  3s.  Three  satirical  prints  of 
President  Jackson's  financial  projects  are  51.  5s. 
Under  London  will  be  found  a  series  of  maps  from 
the  earliest  records  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Messrs.  Seers  &  Smith's  Catalogue  88  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  book  portion,  prints  and  por- 
traits. The  Bartolozzis  include  the  '  Horn  Fair 
held  at  Charlton,'  1803,  12s.  6d.  A  coloured 
print  by  Reeves  of  the  departure  of  the  mails 
from  the  General  Post  Office  is  14s.  The  por- 
traits include  Lady  Hamilton,  Miss  Linley,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Of  interest  to  golfers 
is  a  large  coloured  print  of  Mr.  W.  Innes  and  his 
caddie  in  the  quaint  costume  of  1790,  12s.  6d. 

[Notices  of  several  Catalogues  are  held  over.] 


ta  Crrmspontonts. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  followinci 
notices  :  — 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"  —  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  B.C. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

CORRIGENDUM.—  Ante,  p.  163,  No.  16,  for  "1871?''' 
read  1874. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS  (MARCH). 


WALTER  V.   DANIELL, 

53,  MORTIMER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Stanfcarfc  anb  Uopograpbical  Boofes, 
Engravings,  Drawings, 

Eutoarapb  Xetters,  &c. 

JUST  PUBLISHED— 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  TOPOGRAPHY, 

284  pp.,  comprising  nearly  11,000  entries,  ivith  12 

interesting  plates.     8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
Telegraphic  Address:   "Topography,   London." 


HQPAR  Wll  nC  ~A  SPECIAL  LIST,  free  on 
UOUAn   WILUC.  application,  of 

RARE   AND   INTERESTING   ITEMS. 

A  few  Reviewers'   Copies  at  half-price. 


THE    BIBLIOPHILE     PRESS, 

PUBLISHERS, 
NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  BOOKSELLERS, 

149,     EDGWARE     ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


H.  J.  GLAISHER'S 

FEBRUARY    SUPPLEMENTARY 

CATALOGUE  (32  pp.) 
OF     BOOK    BAHQ-AHSTS 

Books    new   as   published   in   all  Branches  of 

Literature    but    at    GREATLY     REDUCED 

PRICES.     Post  free. 

H.   J.   GLAISHER,    BOOKSELLER, 
55  &  57,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


BOWES  &  BOWES 

(Formerly    MAC  MILL  AN    &    BOWES) 

JOHN  MILTON.      Facsimile  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS 

OF  MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  ALOIS 
WRIGHT.  Polio,  privately  printed,  1899,  in  cloth  box,  31g.  M.;  or 
half -bound,  roxburgne  style,  21.  2s. 

*»*  Only  a  few  copies  left. 

CANTABRIQIA     ILLUSTRATA.        By    DAVID 

LOGGAN  (16901.  A  Series  of  Views  of  the  University  and  Colleges, 
and  of  Eton  College,  reproduced.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  J.  WILLIS  CLARK.  Folio,  boards,  21.  2s.  And  in  various 
bindings. 

1,  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 


FRANCIS     EDWARDS, 

BOOKSELLER, 
83,      HIGH      STREET, 

MARYLEBONE,  LONDON,  W. 


Old     Time   Literature,    Herbals,    Garden 
"Books,  ffc. 

CATALOGUES   ISSUED. 

LIBRARIES         PURCHASED. 


R.     McCASKIE, 

BOOKS,    OLD     PRINTS 

(CARICATURES,  PORTRAITS,  ETCHINGS, 
FANCY  AUTOGRAPHS,  DRAWINGS,  &c.), 

For  Collectors  of  moderate  means. 
CATALOGUES    FREE. 


27,  MARYLEBONE  LANE,  W. 


WOODCUTS,  EARLY  BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

LEIGHTON'S 

Illustrated     Catalogue, 

A— Z.    1,738  pages.     Containing  1,350  Facsimiles. 

Thick  8vo,  half-morocco,  30s. 

Parts  X.-XII.  (Suppt),  A— CA.  2*.  each. 

Part  XIIL,  CAL— CHRYS,  with  164  Facsimiles,  including 
Berners"  Froissart,  Cambridge  bindings,  Capgrave  1516, 
Cepio  1477,  and  a  large  collection  of  Early  Chronicles. 
[ Now  ready,  price  2s. 

J.    6    J.    LEIGHTON, 

40,  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 


LUZAC    &    CO., 

Oriental  &  Foreign  Publishers  &  Booksellers, 

46,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Indian  Government, 

Official  Agents  to  the  India  Office,  The  Royal  Asiatic 

Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  University  of 

Chicago,  Ac. 

LUZAC  &  CO.  make  a  speciality  of 

ORIENTAL     LITERATURE. 

Latest  Catalogues  issued  :  — 
BIBLIOTHECA  ORIENTALIS  VI.,  being  a  Catalogue  of 

Semitic  Literature  (pp.  131), 
can  be  ha-l  gratis  on  application. 
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SMITH,    ELDER_&_CO:S    BOOKS. 

WORKS    BY   ARTHUR    CHRISTOPHER    BENSON,    C.V.O. 
Large   post   8vo,    7s.    6d.    net  each. 

AT     LARGE. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— '-This  is,  in  its  way,  the  most  frankly  personal  of  the  '  Benson  books '  as  yet  published.  It 
is  all  graceful,  soothing,  and  pleasant— the  very  book  for  tired  minds  in  a  nerve-racking  world." 

THE     ALTAR      FIRE. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

WORLD.—"  In  conception  and  in  execution  this  study  of  a  high-souled  but  inveterate  egoist,  converted  to  humility 
and  altruism  by  the  discipline  of  suffering,  is  an  achievement  of  rare  power,  pathos,  and  beauty,  and,  so  far,  incomparably 
the  finest  thing  that  its  author  has  given  us." 

BESIDE      STILL     WATERS. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"'  Beside  Still  Waters '  gathers  together  the  scattered  threads  which  have  been  already 
introduced  into  several  of  Mr.  Benson's  more  recent  studies  ;  it  consolidates  his  attitude  in  life,  and  gives  full  expression 
to  his  mellow  and  contented  philosophy." 

FROM      A     COLLEGE      WINDOW. 

TWELFTH  IMPRESSION  (FOURTH  EDITION). 
DAILY  GRAPHIC. — "One  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  the  year." 
LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.—"  Will  be  read  again  and  again  with  eager  interest." 
GUARDIAN.—"  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Benson's  book." 

THE      UPTON      LETTERS. 

TWELFTH  IMPRESSION  (SECOND  EDITION).    WITH  A  PREFACE. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— "If  any  one  supposes  that  the  art  of  letter-writing  is  dead,  this  volume  will  prove  the- 
contrary Altogether  this  is  a  curiously  intimate  and  very  pathetic  revelation." 

Large  post  8vo,   6s.   net. 

THE      GATE      OF      DEATH  :      a     Diary. 

SECOND  EDITION,  WITH  A  PREFACE,  READY  FEB.  18. 

SPECTATOR. — "  A  very  striking  book. . .  .The  story  of  a  dangerous  accident  and  a  long  convalescence  is  so  told  as  tO' 
take  powerful  hold  upon  the  reader,  and  it  is  difficult  to  lay  the  book  down.  It  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  confession,  a 
confession  which  convinces  the  reader  of  its  essential  truth." 

H.    S.    MERRIMAN'S     NOVELS. 

NOTE.— Mr.  Merrimaris  Novels  are  published  uniform  in  style,  binding,  and  price,  and  thiisform  a  collected 

edition  of  his  works. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

THE     LAST     HOPE.       Fourth     Impression  |  RODEN'S  CORNER.    Fifth  Edition. 

IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.    Tenth  Edition. 
THE  SOWERS.     Twenty-ninth  Edition. 
WITH    EDGED  TOOLS. 
FROM     ONE    GENERATION     TO 


(Second  Edition). 
TOMASO'S      FORTUNE;      and      other 

Stories.    Second  Impression. 
FLOTSAM.       Seventh     Impression.      With    a 

Frontispiece. 
BARLASCH    OF    THE    GUARD.      Eighth 


Impression  (Second  Edition).  ANOTHER 

THE  VULTURES.     Seventh  Impression. 
THE  VELVET  GLOVE.    Fifth  Impression.  1E  SLAVE  :   LAMP. 


THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST.     Seventh  Impres- 
sion.   With  Illustrations. 


THE  GREY  LADY.     Sixth  Impression.     With 
12  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM. 


Also  CHEAP  EDITION,  fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

WITH  EDGED  TOOLS.  FROM  ONE  GENERATION  TO  ANOTHER. 

THE  SLAVE  OF  THE  LAMP. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARH  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C.—  Saturday,  March  0,  1909. 
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Inierrmmmniication 


FOR 


LITERARY     MEN,     GENERAL     READERS,     ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  otM— CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 


No.  274. 


|~  TENTH  ~) 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  27,  1909. 


BOOKS.   BOOKS.   BOOKS. 


LYNWOOD  &  CO., 

12,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
DISCOUNT  AND  GENERAL  BOOKSELLERS, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LITTERATEURS, 

Specialist*  in  L'tefitl,  Technical,  Instructive,  and  Reference  Books. 


Second-Hand,  Out-of-Print,  and  Rare  Books  sought  for  and  reported. 

Expert  Information  and  Advice  on  Books,  Publishing,  and  Literature. 

All  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  and  Music  are  supplied  and 

forwarded,  securely  packed,  to  any  part  of  the  World. 

Reliable  and  Efficient  Service. 

Lists.  Catalogues,  and  Full  Information  gratis. 

•25  per  cent.  Discount  on  most  New  Books. 

No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 
Please  write  us,  stating  requirements  or  subjects  interested  in. 


DEPARTMENT  12, 
LYNWOOD   &  CO.  12,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  B.C. 


Genealogical 
Researches 


ENGLAND  and 

WALES, 
SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, 
FRANCE. 
BELGIUM, 
SPAIN. 

PORTUGAL,     • 
ITALY, 

SWITZERLAND, 
GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA. 
HOLLAND, 
DENMARK, 
NORWAY, 
SWEDEN. 
RUSSIA,  &c. 


PEDIGREES.  — MR.  LEO  CULLETON 
(Member  of  English  and  Foreign  Anti- 
quarian Societies)  makes  researches  among 
all  classes  of  Public  Records,  and  furnishes 
Copies,  Abstracts,  or  Translations  of  Docu- 
ments for  purposes  of  Family  History. 
Pamphlet  post  free. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS. —Informa- 
tion upon  all  matters  connected  with 
Heraldry,  English  and  Continental. 

HERALDIC  PAINTING  AND  EN- 
GRAVING, with  special  attention  to 
accuracy  of  detail  and  artistic  treatment. 


LEO  CULLETON, 
9-2,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


NOW  READY. 

WHITAKER'S       ALMANACK. 

Sewed,  504  pages,  Half-bound,  792  pages, 

Is.  net.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


WHITAKER'S     PEERAGE, 

BARONETAGE,     KNIGHTAGE, 
AND    COMPANIONAQE,    1909. 


5s.  net. 


Handsomely  bound  in  royal  blue  cloth,  gilt  top  and  head  band, 
blocked  on  front  with  special  design  in  gold. 

A  VERY  HANDSOME  AND  USEFUL  PRESENT. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  on 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  at  2  o'clock. 


XTOTES  AND  QUERIES.— The  SUBSCRIPTION 

-Ll  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  post  is  10«.  3d.  for  Sis 
Months  ;  or  20s.  M.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Notes  and  Queries  Office,  Bream's  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 


THE  HISTORY  of  YOUR  LANDED  ESTATES 
should  be  put  into  permanent  form.    We  undertake  this  work 
in  its  entirety.    Searches  made ;  material  arranged  and  printed  under 
expert    supervision.  —  GERRARDS,    LTD.,    Genealogical   Printers, 
4llA,  Harrow  Road,  London,  W. 

rpYPE WRITING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

JL  9d.  per  1,000  words.  Carbons  3d.  per  1,000.  French  and  German 
Typewriting,  Is.  per  1,000.  Translations,  Duplicating,  3a.  100  copies 
(quarto) ;  158.  1,000  copies.  Best  work,  accuracy  and  promptitude. — 
G.  WALKER.  14.  Park  Road,  New  Cross,  S.E. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS, 

Of  27 and  29,  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and 21,  BEDFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  REA  DING  PUBLIC 
to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London 
for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own 
STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  all  AMERICAN  BOOKS, 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


ABOUT    2,000    BOOKS    WANTED 

Are  advertised  for  weekly  in 
THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR  AND 
^       BOOKSELLERS'  RECORD 

(ESTABLISHED  1837), 

Which  also  gives  Lists  of  the  New  Books  published  during 
the  Week,  Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Books,  &c. 

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  a  Gratis  Advertisement  in 
the  Books  Wanted  Columns. 

Sent  for  52  weeks,  post  free,  for  10s.  6d.  home  and 
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•CHARLES    LAMB'S    CAPT.     STARKEY. 

"MY  sister,  who  well  remembers  him. .  . . 
thinks  that  he  would  have  wanted  bread 
before  he  would  have  begged  or  borrowed 
.a  halfpenny."  Such  was  Charles  Lamb's 
method  of  drawing  the  mantle  of  charity 
-over  the  memory  of  old  "  Capt."  Starkey. 

In  his  youth  Starkey  had  been  usher  in  a 
school  kept  by  a  certain  William  Bird, 
"in  the  passage  leading  from  Fetter  Lane 
into  Bartlett's  Buildings."  Here  both  Mary 
and  Charles  Lamb  were  taught — Mary  during 
Starkey's  ushership,  which,  however,  ceased 
about  a  year  before  Charles  began  his 
attendance.  Bird  was  styled  "  an  eminent 
writer  and  Teacher  of  languages  and  Mathe- 
matics "  ;  but  Lamb,  reviewing  his  early 
days,  says  of  the  school : — 

"  Heaven  knows  what  '  languages  *  were 
"taught  in  it  then  ;  I  am  sure  that  neither  my 
-Sister  nor  myself  brought  any  out  of  it  but  a 
little  of  our  native  English.  By  '  mathematics,' 
reader,  must  be  understood  '  cyphering.'  " 
After  leaving  this  school,  Starkey  seems  to 
have  lived  alternately  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  London,  occupying  himself  by 


electioneering  in  one  place  and  school- 
keeping  in  the  other.  Then  he  assisted  at  a 
school  in  Sunderland,  from  which  he  stepped 
into  some  temporary  office  under  the  comp- 
troller of  customs  in  the  same  town.  This 
was  followed  by  a  fruitless  effort  to  find 
employment  in  Newcastle  and  an  equally 
abortive  endeavour  in  London,  after  which 
he  returned  to  obtain  in  Newcastle  "  a  place  " 
in  the  Freemen's  Hospital,  where,  after  a 
residence  of  twenty-six  years,  he  wrote  his 
'  Memoirs '  in  1818.  He  died  on  9  July, 
1822. 

A  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  "  Memoirs  |  of 
the  |  Life  |  of  |  Benj.  Starkey,  |  Late  of  Lon- 
don, |  but  now  an  inmate  of  the  |  Freemen's 
Hospital,  in  Newcastle.  |  Written  by  Himself. 
|  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  |  and  a  | 
Fac-Simile  of  his  Hand-Writing.  Printed 
and  Sold  |  by  William  Hall,  Groat  Market,  j 
Newcastle,"  got  into  the  hands  of  William 
Hone,  who  forthwith  wrote  a  summary 
of  it,  which  he  published  in  his  '  Every-Day 
Book '  for  9  July,  1825,  prefacing  it  by  a 
ten-line  poem  of  his  own  and  a  reproduction 
of  Starkey's  portrait.  Reading  this,  Lamb 
"  started  as  one  does  on  the  recognition  of  an 
old  acquaintance  in  a  supposed  stranger," 
conferred  with  Mary  in  the  matter,  and 
penned,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
his  account  of  Capt.  Starkey — a  delightful 
mixture  of  memories  of  his  own  early  days, 
and  apology  for  the  existence  of  a  fellow- 
being  who  did  no  great  harm  in  the  world, 
and  thought  he  had  a  right  to  live  because 
he  was  a  living  being.  This  was  first  printed 
in  the  '  Every-Day  Book '  for  21  July,  1825. 

Now,  in  spite  of  Lamb's  efforts  to  cover 
the  old  man's  failings  and  of  Mary's  un- 
willingness to  give  credence  to  the  account 
of  the  various  queer  tricks  he  practised  to 
obtain  money,  facts  witness  very  strongly 
against  Capt.  Starkey.  He  was  well  known 
in  Newcastle  as  of  uncommonly  smooth 
manners  when  borrowing  coppers,  for  which, 
by  the  way,  he  was  always  ready  to  give 
his  promissory  notes.  One  of  these  curio- 
sities lies  before  me  : — 

"  I  do  by  these  presents  promise  to  pay  to 
my  respectable  and  Worthy  friend  Mr.  John 
Straker  the  Sum  of  Two  pence  this  day  received 
as  Witness  my  hand  this  23  day  of  May  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  1815.  Benjamin  Starkey." 

The  '  Memoirs '  probably  owed  their  origin 
to  the  number  of  these  written  promises-to- 
pay  lying  unredeemed  in  every  direction 
where  pence  had  been  obtainable.  The  old 
man  could  not  well  have  sought  to  borrow 
on  fresh  notes-of-hand  where  old  ones  lay 
dishonoured  and  neglected.  The  sale  of 
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a  definite  article  was,  however,  altogether 
a  different  thing  :  the  '  Memoirs  '  could  be 
sold  at  sums  to  suit  the  tempers  or  pockets 
of  the  purchasers,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  author. 

What  a  modern,  much  advertising  pub- 
lisher the  old  man  would  have  made  ! 
This  is  evident  from  the  three  handbills 
which,  brought  together  by  some  pious  but 
unknown  collector  of  Starkeyana,  lie  before 
me  as  I  write.  The  first  is  a  boldly  printed 
quarto,  dated  3  Oct.,  1818,  announcing  the 
book  as  forthcoming  on  Tuesday,  6  Oct., 
1818,  "in  Octavo — Crown  size,  price  6d.  ; 
on  Fine  Demy,  Price  Is."  The  next  is  a 
small  octavo  leaf  announcing  the  production 
as  "  just  published,"  with  the  information 
added  that  a  few  impressions  on  royal  plate 
paper  had  been  prepared,  for  subscribers 
only,  with  proofs  of  the  portrait  by  T. 
Ranson,  price  Is.  6c?.  Possibly  the  sales 
were  not  so  large  as  had  been  anticipated, 
for  .the  third  advertisement,  a  small  quarto 
sheet  of  brown  paper,  contains  what  we  are 
compelled  to  regard  as  a  lure.  "  A  malicious 
Report  " — so  runs  the  announcement — 

"  being  now  in  Circulation,  that  the  Pamphlet 
now  publishing  by  W.  Hall,  containing  Memoirs 
of  my  Life,  is  not  genuine,  I  hereby  beg  the 
Liberty  of  contradicting  the  malevolent  Assertion 
and  to  inform  the  Public,  that  the  Pamphlet 
contains  the  true  Statement  of  Facts,  as  written 
by  myself,  and  that  he,  and  no  other,  has  my 
Authority  to  print  and  publish  the  same.  Witness 
my  Hand,  this  9th  Day  of  October,  1818. — 
Benjamin  Starkey." 

The  pamphlet  itself  concludes  with  the 
assertion  that  it  is  a  true  and  exact  copy  of 
the  author's  life  ;  and  this  reiteration,  apart 
from  the  question  of  advertisement  trickery, 
makes  one  suspicious.  Does  the  old  man 
tell  the  truth  about  himself  ?  Well,  not  the 
whole  truth  for  a  certainty  ;  for  the  same 
careful  collector  to  whom  I  have  referred 
has  enriched  my  copy  of  the  '  Memoirs  '  with 
a  cutting  from  The  Newcastle  Courant  for 
26  Aug.,  1815,  which  announces  the  deplor- 
able fact  that 

"  on  Monday  last,  Benjamin  Starkey,  a  man  well 
known  in  this  town  for  the  smoothness  of  his 
address,  and  the  neatness  of  his  written  petitions 
for  relief,  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  forging 
a  letter  to  enable  a  woman  to  obtain  credit  for 
shop  goods." 

The  tale  is  continued  by  an  inserted  copy 
of  the  Assize  Kalendar  of  the  Prisoners  in  the 
Gaols  of  Newcastle  and  Northumberland 
"  who  are  to  take  their  trials  on  Thursday, 
August  15th,  1816,"  &c.  The  second  item 
on  the  Kalendar  refers  to  our  author  : — 

"  Benjamin  Starkey,  aged  59,  charged  upon 
oath  with  having,  on  the  17th  August  last,  un- 


lawfully forged  and  counterfeited  a  certain  letter,, 
with  the  name  '  Dougall  Robertson  '  signed 
thereto,  with  intent  to  assist  one  Ann  Wilson  to 
defraud  Thomas  Atkinson  and  Joseph  Spark,  of 
certain  of  their  goods  and  chattels." 

Starkey  makes  no  mention  of  this  little  occur- 
rence in  his  '  Memoirs.' 

The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet 
is  not  pleasant  to  look  upon  :  it  suggests 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  degradation 
of  the  original.  Mary  Lamb,  recognizing 
this,  recoiled  from  such  a  presentment  of  her 
old  teacher,  and  refused  to  believe  that  even 
age  and  poverty  could  have  made  such  a 
wreck  of  one  who  had  always  been  "  strik- 
ingly ugly." 

These  '  Memoirs '  of  Starkey  must  ever 
remain  a  coveted  item  to  the  Lamb  collector. 
Even  in  1825  they  were  referred  to  as 
"  very  rare."  Is  there  no  room  in  these  days 
of  many  reprints  for  the  reissue,  in  a  "  Lamb 
Library,"  of  the  odd  books  and  pamphlets 
bearing,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  Elia 
and  his  friends  ?  I  think  there  is. 

J.  ROGERS  REES. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

'ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL,'  I.  iii.. 
66-9  :— 

Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 
Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ? 

Fond  done,  done,  fond 

Was  this  King  Riam's  joy  ? 

'  Cambridge  Shakespeare  '  ('  Globe,'  11.  74-7).. 

How  should  the  third  line  of  the  stanza 
be  finished  ?  for  we  may  be  sure  that  Shake- 
speare did  not  leave  it  unfinished.  We  will 
take  our  author  himself  for  our  guide. 

In  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  IV.  iv.  449' 
('  Globe  '  1.  471),  the  Shepherd  feelingly  cries: 
To  mingle  faith  with  him  !  Undone  !  Undone  !' 

In  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  I.  v.  22  ('  Globe ' 
1.  26),  Capulet,  telling  of  the  day  when  he' 
could  masquerade  it,  and  please  a  lady's 
ear,  exclaims,  not  once  or  twice  only,  but 
thrice, 

'Tis  gone  ;   'tis  gone  ;   'tis  gone. 

And  so  in  the  above  passage  in  '  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,'  accepting  Heath's 
conjecture,  "  quoth  he,"  to  conclude  the 
line  and  to  make  good  the  rime,  and  re- 
taining the  comma  of  F.  1  and  F.  2  after 
the  second  "  done,"  I  suppose  the  original: 
line  to  have  been 

Fond  done,  fond  done,  fond  done,  quoth  he  ;; 
Was  this  King  Priam's  joy  ! 

or,  as  a  variant, 

Fond  done,  fond  done,  undone,  quoth  he. 
PHILIP  PERRING.. 
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'  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,'  I.  iii.  49  : 
"  SHE  CARVES." — In  this  scene  Falstaff 
says  of  Mrs.  Ford  :  "I  spy  entertainment 
in  her  ;  she  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives 
the  leer  of  invitation."  What  is  the  ex- 
planation of  "  she  carves "  ?  Nares's 
'  Glossary  '  does  not  help.  Steevens's  note 
is  that  anciently  the  young  of  both  sexes 
were  taught  carving,  as  a  necessary  accom- 
plishment— an  explanation  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  explains  nothing.  T.  M.  W. 

[The  '  N.E.D.'  quotes  these  words  under  the 
thirteenth  sense  of  carve,  sb.,  and  with  regard  to 
meaning  states  :  "  Schmidt  suggests  '  To  show 
great  courtesy  and  affability  '  "  of  speech.  The 
only  other  quotation  is  from  '  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,'  V.  ii.  323-4  : — 

He  can  carue  too,  and  lispe  :  Why  this  is  he 
That  kist  away  his  hand  in  courtesie.] 

JULIUS  CESAR'S  DEAFNESS. — Shakespeare 
makes  Julius  Caesar  deaf  in  the  left  ear. 
To  Mark  Anthony  Caesar  says  :  "  Come  on 
my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf  "  ;  and 
his  attacks  of  epilepsy  are  also  noted  in  the 
play  :  "  He  hath  the  falling  sickness." 

It  is  possible  that  attacks  of  giddiness 
associated  with  Meniere's  disease  of  the  ear 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  epilepsy.  The 
Romans  were  familiar  enough  with  epilepsy, 
which  they  called  "  morbus  comitialis,'  from 
the  attacks  witnessed  in  the  Forum  or  Senate 
House  which  broke  up  the  assembly ;  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  aural  vertigo  was  under- 
stood at  that  time. 

The  source  of  Shakespeare's  information 
as  to  the  deafness  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find.  '  Julius  Caesar  '  follows  Plutarch's  life 
so  closely  that  I  expected  to  find  it  there. 
Perhaps  Suetonius,  or  other  historian,  may 
make  some  reference  to  this  infirmity. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jonathan 
Swift  suffered  from  aural  vertigo,  and  with 
the  help  of  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  and  Dr.  Bucknill 
we  probably  know  more  now  about  Swift's 
maladies  than  did  his  contemporaries. 

Some  guesses  at  truth  might  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  disorders  of  so  great  a 
man  as  Julius  Caesar  if  only  all  references 
could  be  considered  and  compared. 

GEORGE  WHERRY. 

Cambridge. 

'  KING  LEAR.' — It  is  a  bold  assertion  to 
make  at  this  time  of  day,  but  I  believe  that 
the  difficulties  the  editors  of  '  King  Lear  ' 
have  found  in  explaining  the  text  are  mainly 
due  to  their  acceptance  of  the  Folio  version 
of  the  play  as  generally  better  than  that  of 
the  Quartos  of  1608.  Again  and  again  they 
have  rejected  Quarto  readings  as  nonsense 
which  are  really  translatable.  At  I.  i.  261 


the  King  of  France  is  represented  by  the 
Folio  as  saying  of  Cordelia  : — 

Not  all  the  Dukes  of  watrish  Burgundy, 
Can  buy  this  unpriz'd  precious  Maid  of  me. 

Now  who  are  these  Dukes  of  Burgundy  ? 
We  know  the  duke  of  the  play.  Are  these 
himself  and  his  predecessors  and  successors  ? 
If  so,  there  is  something  ludicrous,  surely,  in 
the  picture  France  suggests  of  these  ghostly 
personages  coming  to  bid  for  Cordelia.  The 
reading  of  the  Quartos  is  : — 

Not  all  the  Dukes  in  watrish  Burgundie, 
Shall  buy  this  unprizd  precious  maide  of  me. 

The  printers  of  the  Quartos  do  not  indicate 
by  an  apostrophe  the   possessive    case    sin- 
gular, or  they  would  have  printed  "  Duke's." 
The  passage  should  be  edited  : — 

Not  all  the  Duke's  in  waterish  Burgundy 

Shall  buy  this  unprized  precious  maid  of  me. 
So  in  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  ('  Globe  ' 
II.  i.  122),  the  price  to  be  paid  is  made  the 
subject  to  "  buys  "  : — 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 

The  Folio  editors,  having  made  the  living 
duke  and  his  ghostly  fellows  subject  of  the 
sentence,  saw  that  "  Shall  "  could  not  stand, 
for  their  spokesman  had  already  rejected 
the  lady.  Accordingly  they  substituted 
"  Can "  for  "  Shall."  I  suppose  it  was 
Steevens  who  restored  "  Shall,"  leaving 
"  dukes "  in  the  plural.  Some  of  his 
successors  have  fallen  into  the  trap. 

W.  D.  SARGEAUNT. 

Stoke  Abbott  Rectory,  Beaminster. 

c  As  You  LIKE  IT,'  II.  vii.  147-8  (10  S.  xi. 
84). — The  idea  contained  in  the  passages 
quoted  by  MR.  HERPICH  from  Shakespeare 
and  Constable  is  developed  further  in  the 
following  Welsh  penillion  (traditional  stanzas 
for  singing  to  the  harp).  They  are  to  be 
found  in  that  delightful  collection  '  Penillion 
Telyn,'  by  W.  Jenkyn  Thomas,  Welsh 
Publishing  Company,  Carnarvon,  p.  105  : — 

Aelwyd  serch  sy  rhwng  fy  nwyfron, 

Tanwydd  cariad  ydyw  r  galon, 

A'r  tan  hwnnw  byth  ni  dderfydd, 

Tra  parhao  dim  o'r  tanwydd. 

A  ffyddlondeb  yw'r  meginau 

Sydd  yn  chwythu'r  t&n  i  gynnau, 

A  maint  y  gwres  nid  rhyfedd  gweled 

Y  dwr  yn  berwi  dros  fy  llyged. 
That  is  :— 

The  hearth  of  love  is  between  my  breasts, 

The  fuel  of  love  is  the  heart, 

And  that  fire  will  never  end 

So  long  as  any  of  the  fuel  remains. 

And  faithfulness  is  the  bellows 

Which  blow  the  fire  to  a  flame, 

And  so  great  is  the  heat  it  is  not  wonderful 
you  should  see 

The  water  boiling  over  my  eyes. 
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A  curious  Shakespearian  parallel  may  be 
quoted  from  the  same  collection  (p.  67) : — 
O  f'anwylyd  dywed  imi, 
P'le  mae  gwreiddyn  ffynnon  ffansi, 
Ai  yn  dy  gorff,  ai  yn  dy  galon, 
Ai  yn  dy  Ian  wynepryd  tirion  ? 

That  is  :— 

O  my  beloved,  tell  me, 

Where  is  the  root  of  the  spring  of  fancy  ? 

Is  it  in  thy  body,  or  in  thy  heart, 

Or  in  thy  fair  sweet  face  ? 
Both    poems    are    anonymous,    and    pre- 
sumably of  popular  origin.  H.  I.  B. 

'  HENRY  VI.,'  PART  III.,  II.  v.  (10  S.  xi. 
85). — The  incident  of  a  father  killing  his 
son,  or  a  son  his  father,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
neither  of  them  being  aware  of  it,  is  common 
in  folk-lore.  It  is  the  theme,  for  instance, 
of  the  old  German  poem  of  '  Hildebrand 
and  Hadubrand.'  Another  and  still  more 
famous  version  of  the  story  is  the  Persian  one 
of  Sohrab  and  Rustem,  one  of  the  most 
admired  episodes  in  the  '  Shah-Nameh ' 
of  Firdousi. 

In  the  Slavonic  literatures  I  have  ob- 
served a  particular  fondness  for  this  plot. 
There  is  a  Russian  legend  in  which  the 
Cossack  Ilya  Murometz  kills  his  son ;  and 
another  one  in  which  "  King  Saul "  nearly 
kills  his  son  Constantine  in  single  combat, 
but  recognizes  him  before  it  is  too  late. 
There  is  a  ballad  which  makes  King  Matthias 
Oorvinus  kill  his  son  Marko ;  and  in  a 
Servian  popular  song  there  is  an  amusing 
scene  where  George  Senkovic,  thirsting  for 
blood,  pursues  his  son  Ivo,  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  a  Turkish  Aga  who  had 
•challenged  him  to  a  duel. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 


PATAGONIA  AND  THE  PATAGONIANS. 

THE  '  Diccionario  de  la  Lengua  Castellana 
por  la  Real  Academia  Espanola,'  Madrid, 
1884,  gives  Patagon,  native  of  Patagonia  ; 
belonging  to  this  region  of  South  America. 
It  does  not  say  anything  about  big  feet. 

Nemesio  Fernandez  Cuesta,  '  Diccionario 
Enciclop&lico  de  la  Lengua  Espanola,' 
Madrid,  1872,  says  Patagon  is  applied  to 
Patagonia  and  its  inhabitants  ;  a  native  of 
Patagonia.  Paton  and  patudo  mean  large 
ieet.  Pata = hind  foot  of  an  animal ;  some- 
times applied  to  men. 

The  Portuguese  seaman  Fernando  de 
Magallanes,  being  then  in  the  Spanish 
service,  discovered  the  strait  between  South 
America  (Patagonia)  on  the  north,  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego  on  the  south,  and  named 


it  Todos  los  Santos.  The  expedition  reached 
the  Pacific,  so  called  by  Magellan,  on  28  Nov., 
1520. 

Isaac  Taylor,  '  Words  and  Places  '  London, 
1882,  p.  321,  says  :  "  The  Patagonians  were 
so  called  by  Magellan  from  their  clumsy 
shoes." 

Keith  Johnston,  '  Physical,  Historical, 
Political,  and  Descriptive  Geography,' 
London,  Edward  Stanford,  1908,  p.  51, 
says : — 

"  The  harbour  of  San  Julian,  where  Magellan's 
expedition  wintered  (1520),  is  memorable  also 
as  the  place  at  which  the  name  Patagones  (big 
feet)  was  given  to  the  natives  by  the  apparent 
size  of  their  extremities  when  covered  up  in 
skins  ;  and  this  name  has  extended,  in  the  form 
of  Patagonia,  to  the  south-east  land  of  America." 

The  earliest  writers  tell  us  that  the 
Patagonians  were  giants  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  and  necessarily  would  have  big  feet. 

Hakluyt,  '  English  Voyages,'  Glasgow, 
1904,  vol.  xi.  p.  256,  says  :  "  Yet  are  they 
very  mightie  men  of  bodie  of  ten  or  eleven 
feet  high." 

'  Purchas  His  Pilgrimes,'  Glasgow,  1905, 
vol.  ii.  p.  87,  says  :  "  This  giant  was  so 
big,  that  the  head  of  one  of  our  men,  of 
meane  stature,  came  but  to  his  Waste." 

Later  writers  say  that  the  natives  are 
from  5  ft.  10  in.  to  6  ft.  tall,  some  of, 
them  6  ft.  2  in.  They  are  very  large, 
muscular  men,  which  may  make  them  look 
bigger.  And  it  was  necessary  to  account  for 
the  name  Patagones.  It  seems  rather  that 
the  people  were  named  after  the  country, 
and  not  the  country  after  the  people, 
as  is  often  the  case. 

Darwin,  in  his  '  Naturalist's  Voyage  round 
the  World,'  London,  1876,  a  most  interesting 
book,  writing  at  pp.  172,  181,  of  the  geo- 
logical formation  of  Patagonia  speaks  of 
"  terraces."  Patagones  is  a  Quichua  word 
and  means  terraces  ;  pata,  a  terrace,  and 
cuna,  the  plural  ending. 

Dr.  Luciano  Abeille,  '  Idioma  Nacional  de 
los  Argentines,'  Paris,  1900,  p.  88,  has  : — 

"  Patagonia,  del  quich.  pata,  colina,  cuna,  es 
una  particula  que  se  agrega,  a  los  nombres  para 
formar  el  plural  y  significa  los,  las.  De  donde 
Patagonia  quiere  decir  :  Las  colinas." 

"  [Patagonia,  from  the  Quichua  :  pata=  terrace, 
cuna=  a  particle  that  is  added  to  nouns  to  form 
the  plural,  and  means  the.} ' ' 

Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  '  Contributions 
towards  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of 
Quichua,  the  Language  of  the  Yncas  of 
Peru,'  London,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1864,  p.  154, 
says  that  pata  means  hill,  step,  bench  ; 
p.  88,  that  cuna  is^the  usual  plural  ending 
of  nouns. 
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As  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good 
reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this 
derivation,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
correction  to  be  made. 

B.  W.  GREEN,  M.D. 

University  of  Virginia. 

[The  '  X.E.D.,'  in  the  section  issued  on  1  Jan., 
1905,  says  :  "  Patagon.  Obs.  (a.  Sp.  patagon, 
large  clumsy  foot. )  A  member  of  a  tribe  of  South 
American  Indians,  whence  Patagonia  received 
its  name."] 

BISHOP  MORDECAI  CAREY  OR  CARY. — 
This  Anglo-Irish  bishop  was  son  of  John 
Carey  of  London,  citizen  and  Cook  ;  was 
born  7  Aug.,  1687  ;  admitted  into  Christ's 
Hospital  in  July,  1695,  from  the  City  parish 
of  St.  Faith,  having  been  presented  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Cooks  upon  the 
gift  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,  deceased.  He 
was  sent  on  admission  to  the  Junior  School 
at  Hertford,  and  thence  removed  in  March, 
1696,  at  the  age  of  little  more  than  eight 
and  a  half  years,  to  the  Hospital's  Grammar 
School  in  London,  by  a  special  order  of  the 
examining  or  visiting  Governors. 

Preferred  and  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1705,  on  one  of  the  Hospital's 
exhibitions,  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1708/9, 
and  M.A.  in  1712.  He  was  sometime 
Fellow  of  Trinity  ;  elected  Bishop  of  Clonf ert 
1731  ;  and  translated  to  Killala  in  1735. 

His  great-grandson,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Francis  Cary  (1772-1844),  the  translator  of 
Dante,  is,  unlike  the  Bishop,  the  subject 
of  a  memoir  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  The 
Bishop,  however,  is  mentioned  not  only 
in  the  memoir  of  his  great-grandson,  but 
also  under  the  name  of  James  Jurin,  M.A. 
and  M.D.  (1684-1750),  an  older  C.H.  scholar, 
who  became  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

The  future  Bishop's  admission  at  Trinity 
College  is  recorded  in  a  letter,  now  in  my 
possession,  addressed  "  To  Mr.  John  Reeve 
at  Christ's  Hospital  near  Newgate  Street, 
London,"  an  exact  copy  of  it  being  appended, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  both  interesting 
and  amusing  to  some  of  the  readers  o: 
'  N.  &  Q.'  The  writer  was  Mr.  John  Baker 
M.A.  and  afterwaros  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College  in  1705  :— 

Trin.  Coll.  Cantab. 

Mav  19,  1705. 
Sr 

I  desire  you  to  present  my  most  humble  service 
to  y*  Governors,  and  to  acquaint  'em  that  this 
morning  Mordecai  Carey  was  admitted  of  ou 
College  ;  I  find  him  a  good  youth,  and  do  no 
in  ye  least  question  but  He  will  do  well  here 
I  shall  take  care  to  find  a  sober  Chamber-fellow 


for  him,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  have  a  Bed  of  his  own,  There  being  very  few 
in  College  y'  have  Beds  y1  can  conveniently  hold 
two  people ;  however  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
farther  from  you  as  to  this  matter,  and  propose 
that  an  ordinary  second  hand  Bed  may  be  bought 
for  him.  He  wants  nothing  but  Gown,  &  Cap,. 
&  Surplice,  &  these  I  shall  provide  as  cheap  as  J 
can.  If  he  lyes  Single  (as  I  fear  he  must)  another 
pair  of  sheets  will  be  wanting.  I  am  Sr 
Yr  very  humble  Servt 

J.  BAKER. 

A.  W.  LOCKHART,  F.R.Hist.S. 
Christ's  Hospital,  Horsham. 

BRITISH    MUSEUM    TICKETS. — There    has 
been  a  spirited  correspondence  lately  in  the 
columns   of    The  Athenceum  respecting   the 
recent  action  of  the  British  Museum  autho- 
rities    in     demanding     the     production     of 
eaders'  tickets  ;   but  if  the  following  extract 
rom  a  recent  novel  ('  Hilary  on  her  Own,T 
by   Mabel   Grundy)   represents   the   general 
attitude  of  the  public,  one  more  than  under- 
tands  why  occasional  inspections  are  neces- 
ary  : — 

"  '  You  would  require  a  reader's  ticket  for  the 
British  Museum.     I  don't  know  about  St.  Martin  s 
^ane,  but  probably  the  rules  there  are  the  same.^ 
"'Oh,    but    I    wanted    to    go    this    morning, 

;  said,  disappointed 

'"I    could    lend    you    my    ticket    for   *»-day. 
have  one  for   the    British  Museum,'  said    Mr. 

"  I  thanked  him  and  he  disappeared,  bringing 
,he  ticket  to   the  drawing-room  a  few  minutes 

ater I   asked  him   the   form   of  procedure— 

low  I  was  to  obtain  the  volumes  I  required. 

"  '  There  are  catalogues,  and  you  write  down 
the  number  and  class  of  the  books  you  require  on. 
a  slip  of  paper  and  hand  it  in  to  the  librarian, 
ic  replied." 

Had  Mr.  Inglis  ever  used  his  ticket  him- 
self ?   one  wonders.  M.  H. 


[We  must  decline  to  discuss  the  arrangements- 
for  tickets,  as  The  Athenceum  has  done.] 

KITTY  FISHER'S  DEATH. — In  consequence 
of  the  scepticism  of  a  writer  in  '  N.  &  Q- 
who  at  4  S.  v.  319  challenged  the  statement* 
of  previous  contributors,  all  sorts  of  strange 
periods  have  been  suggested  as  the  correct 
date  of  Kitty  Fisher's  demise.  The  two 
following  paragraphs  from  The  Public  Adver- 
tiser of  1767  should  set  the  matter  at  rest  :— 

Sat.,  March  14.—"  By  a  letter  from  Bath,  dated 
March  11,  we  hear  that  the  celebrated  Miss  Kitty 
Fisher    arrived    there  in  her  way  to  Bristol 
Monday  last.     She  was  taken  speechless  the  nex 
morning,  and  died  in  a  few  hours  at  the  Three  lunsr 
in  that  City." 

\Ved.,  March  18.— "Bath,  March  12.    Tuesday 
died  here,  on  her  way  to  Bristol,  Mrs.  Norris,  Lady 
of  John  Norris,  Esq^.,  M.P.  for  Rye." 
This  information  is  confirmed  by  The  Bath 
Chronicle,      12     March;       Bristol     Journal, 
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14  March  ;  Bath  Journal,  16  March  ;  and 
Berrow's  Worcester  Journal,  19  March,  1767. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  Kitty 
Fisher  died  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  March, 
1767,  at  "The  Three  Tuns  Inn"  in  Stall 
Street,  Bath.  Her  illness  was  consumption. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1766,  she  was 
married  at  Trinity  Church,  Haddington,  in 
Scotland,  to  John  Norris,  Jun.,  the  grand- 
son of  Admiral  Sir  John  Norris  ;  and  on 
the  following  4th  of  December  the  pair 
went  through  the  ceremony  once  more 
at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

The  register  of  Benenden  Church  in  Kent 
thus  records  her  burial : — 

"  March,  23,  1767.  Katharine  Maria,  wife  of  John 
Norris,  Junr,  Esq".." 

She  was  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

'  TYRRELL' s  MARCH.'  —  When  Capt. 
Richard  Tyrrell  in  1597  ambushed  the 
troops  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  defile 
:since  known  as  Tyrrell's  Pass,  and  cut  them 
to  pieces,  it  is  stated  that  the  signal  for 
attack  was  the  playing  of  '  Tyrrell's  March.' 
This  exploit  took  place  in  the  Barony  of 
Fertullagh,  or  Tyrrell's  Country,  where  till 
recent  years  many  traditions  of  the  family 
•existed,  and  perhaps  this  march  may  still 
be  known.  HENRY  W.  POOK,  Col. 

121,  Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewisham. 

"  GENEROUS." — This  word  (which,  like 
"  generosity,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
English  Bible)  has  much  altered  its  meaning 
.as  usually  understood,  and  probably  few 
persons  remember  that  it  is  connected  with 
"  genus,"  and  signifies  "  of  good  or  noble 
race  or  stock,"  as  in  the  expression  "generous 
wine,"  which  is  in  fact  a  literal  rendering  of 
Horace's  vinum  generosum. 

In  his  very  interesting  recent  work,  '  Luke 
the  Physician  and  other  Studies  in  the 
History  of  Religion,'  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay 
•contests  the  view  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  could  not  have  been  addressed  to 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  asserted  by 
McGiffert  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  reference  to  the  great  generosity  of  those 
addressed,  and  to  their  continued  ministrations 
!to  the  necessities  of  the  saints,  does  not  accord 
with  what  we  know  of  the  long-continued  poverty 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem." 

The  text  to  which  reference  is  here  made 
is  Heb.  vi.  10,  and  as  Sir  William  points  out, 
what  is  called  "  generosity  "  is  in  the  original 
aydirri,  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "  labour  of  love," 
and  in  the  R.V.  more  literally  "  love."  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  to  show  this  feel- 


ing, and  Sir  William  refers  to  their  kindness 
and  hospitality  as  shown  to  fellow-Christians 
travelling  to  and  from  Jerusalem.  I  do  not 
enter  here  into  the  general  arguments  dis- 
cussed in  the  interesting  article  alluded  to, 
which  should  be  read  and  studied  in  its 
entirety  ;  but  merely  touch  upon  the  use 
of  the  word  in  this  Epistle.  W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

DRYDEN  ON  MILTON'S  PORTRAIT. — In 
that  excellent  work  '  Cassell's  Book  of 
Quotations,'  p.  125,  Dryden's  well-known 
lines  are  quoted,  and  a  note  is  added  stating 
that  the  "  three  poets  "  are  "  Homer,  Dante, 
Milton."  The  poet  referred  to  as  adorning 
Italy  is  clearly  not  Dante,  but  Virgil. 
There  is  a  note  in  the  Globe  edition  of 
Dryden's  works  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Malone  has  suggested  that  the  idea  of 
these  lines  was  derived  from  Salvaggi's  Latin 
distich  : — 

Graecia  Mseonidem,  jactet  sibi  Roma  Maronem, 

Anglia  Miltonum  jactat  utrique  parem." 

P.   652. 

In  the  Globe  edition  of  Cowper's  works 
(p.  469)  there  is  the  following  : — 

To  John  Milton. 
Greece,   sound  thy   Homer's,   Borne  thy   Virgil's 

name, 
But  England's  Milton  equals  both  in  fame. 

Salvaggi. 

In  Cowper's  '  Table  Talk,'  Globe  edition, 
p.  60,  there  are  these  lines  : — 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  Swan  was  heard  ; 
To  carry  nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  asked  ages  more. 

As  Cassell's  work  has  such  a  very  large 
circulation  in  all  English-speaking  countries, 
the  note  in  it  may  mislead  many  persons, 
as  it  has  already  misled  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
leading  evening  journals. 

There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that 
Virgil  was  meant,  and  not  Dante.  Dryden 
does  not,  'I  think,  once  mention  Dante, 
but  every  one  knows  how  deeply  versed  he 
was  in  Virgil.  Moreover,  the  "  three  distant 
ages  "  must  be  the  ages  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Milton.  HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 

[See  the  editorial  note  to  '  Dryden  on  Milton  ' 
at  10  S.  ix.  250,  which  comes  to  conclusions  here 
endorsed  by  our  correspondent.] 

'  THE  GIRL  I  LEFT  BEHIND  ME.' — It  is 
about  time  that  the  Irish  origin  of  this  fine 
air  should  be  gracefully  conceded,  and  yet 
I  find  it  passing  as  an  "  English  "  melody 
in  some  recent  publications.  Dr.  Rimbault 
may  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the 
English  claim,  but  his  statements  on  many 
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musical  points  of  interest  have  fared  badly 
in  the  light  of  recent  investigations  into  the 
origin  of  numerous  folk-melodies.  William 
•Chappell  unfortunately  relied  on  Rimbault, 
and  hence  we  find  him  fixing  the  date  of 
the  song  as  1758.  This  date  is  clearly 
wrong,  as  "  Brighton  "  Camp  was  unknown 
by  such  a  name  in  1758 ;  in  fact,  Lord 
Camden  dates  an  important  letter  from 
"  Brightelmstone "  on  4  Nov.,  1798,  and 
we  may  take  it  as  certain  that  "  Brighton  " 
only  came  into  use  in  1785.  I  regard  the 
Anglo-Irish  song  and  the  Irish  air  to  which 
It  was  set  as  having  appeared  about  1780, 
not  earlier.  The  older  Irish  song  named 
*  An  Spailpin  Fanach,'  is  still  sung.  Al- 
though Mr.  Frank  Kidson  could  discover  no 
•earlier  setting  of  the  Anglo-Irish  words 
than  in  a  MS.  of  1797,  I  find  a  song  in 
"  Paddy's  Resource,'  printed  in  1795,  set  to 
the  air  of  '  The  Girl  I  left  behind  Me.' 

W.  H.  GRATTAN  FLOOD. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  '  MORTALITY.' — 
The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln  has 
recalled  the  fact  that  at  one  period  of  his 
life  he  frequently  repeated  some  stanzas 
of  a  poem  with  the  above  title,  and  spoke 
of  their  appeal  to  him  and  of  his  indebtedness 
to  the  unknown  author.  The  following 
is  the  first  of  the  fourteen  verses  of  '  Mor- 
tality '  : 

Oh  !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  he  proud  ! 
Like  a  fast-flying  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave — 
He  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  poem  being  of  the  same  character  as 
Thomas  Moore's 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 
For  man's  illusion  given, 

which  many  a  youth  had  to  learn  in  the 
mid  years  of  last  century,  one  can  in  some 
•degree  understand  how  the  lines  impressed 
the  silent  and  reflective  backwoodsman, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  the 
little  book  in  which  '  Mortality  '  appeared 
came  into  Lincoln's  hands.  He  never 
knew  who  was  the  author,  and  many  in 
America  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
lines  their  President  had  often  quoted  were 
his  own  composition.  William  Knox,  born 
in  Roxburghshire  in  1789,  published  a  little 
volume  of  poems,  '  The  Lonely  Hearth,' 
in  1818.  It  was  favourably  noticed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  six  years  later  Knox, 
who  died  in  1825,  an  "  inheritor  of  un- 
fulfilled renown,"  published  '  The  Songs  of 
Israel,'  in  which  was  included  '  Mortality.' 

J.  GRIGOR. 
105,  Choumert  Road,  Peckham. 


OLDEST  POSTBOY  rsr  ENGLAND  :  HIS 
DEATH. — The  death  of  Joseph  Austen,  the 
oldest  postboy  in  England,  is,  I  think, 
worthy  of  mention  in  the  columns  of 
'  N.  &  Q.' 

Born  at  Studholm,  Bedfordshire,  in  1811, 
Austen  followed  the  calling  of  postboy  for 
forty  years,  having  previously  been  postilion 
to  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  afterwards 
the  Duke  of  Leeds.  During  his  long  life 
he  saw  coaching  in  its  palmiest  days,  then 
its  gradual  decline  and  the  rise  of  railways, 
and  finally  the  evolution  of  the  motor-car. 
One  of  his  proudest  boasts  was  that  he  had 
not  missed  seeing  the  Derby  or  Oaks  for 
thirty  years  in  fair  weather  or  foul.  As 
postboy,  and  afterwards  as  postmaster,  he 
lived  a  happy  life  until  he  retired  twenty- 
two  years  ago  and  became  a  caterer  at  "  Ye 
Parchmore  Coffee-shop,"  Thornton  Heath, 
where  his  death  took  place  from  old  age  and 
the  severe  weather  on  1  March* 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

KING'S  '  CLASSICAL  AND  FOREIGN  QUOTA- 
TIONS.' (See  10  S.  ii.  231,  351  ;  iii.  447  ; 
vii,  24  ;  ix.  107,  284,  333  ;  x.  126,  507.)— 
No.  3020  (among  the  '  Adespota  ')  : — 

Ah  quam  dulce  eat  meminisse  ! 
This  looks  rather  as  if  it  might  be  a  transla- 
tion of  part  of  a  line  of  Euripides  (Nauck, 
Frag.  131,  'Andromeda')  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  ( '  Moralia,' 
630  E), 

'J2s  178^  TI  rov  o-cu^evra  /ze/ii^cr^at  TTOVCDV, 
or  as  given  by  Macrobius  ('  Saturnalia,'  vii.  2, 
9), 

'12?  r)8v  rot  <Tb>6evTa  p.fp.vfja-Oa.1  TTOVWV. 
Another  reading  of  the  Greek  line  is  cited 
by  Mr.  King  under  No.  815. 

Seneca,  however,  has  ('  Hercules  [Furens],' 
656-7), 

Quse  fuit  durum  pati, 
Meminisse  dulce  est. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

ARMORIAL  WINE-BOTTLES. — At  9  S.  ix. 
7,  175,  276,  411,  the  origin  of  the  familiar 
black  wine-bottle  was  discussed,  and  some 
extant  eighteenth-century  specimens  were 
described  as  having  a  raised  circle  or  seal 
on  one  side,  stamped  with  initials  and  a 
date.  This  rather  points  to  the  fact  that 
some  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  having 
wine-bottles  specially  made  for  them.  I 
recently  came  across  a  presumably  eigh- 
teenth-century bottle,  with  a  crest  neatly 
executed  on  the  raised  circle  (about  the 
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size  of  a  half-crown)  on  the  side,  half-way 
up.  The  crest  was  that  of  the  Irish  La 
Touche  family.  I  was  told  that  the  branch 
settled  at  Bellevue,  co.  Wicklow  (wheri 
this  very  specimen  is  preserved),  used  in 
former  days  to  have  all  their  wine-bottles 
distinguished  in  this  manner. 

H.  G.  ABCHEB. 
29,  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  aftx  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

"  PURFLY." — Carlyle  (Fraser's  Mag.,  1832, 
v.  393)  refers  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  "  the  purfly, 
sand-blind  lubber  and  blubber,  with  his 
open  mouth,  and  face  of  bruised  honeycomb  ; 
yet  already  dominant,  imperial,  irresistible." 
In  Carlyle's  notebook  quoted  by  Froude 
in  'Life  of  C.,'  II.  x.  (1882)  231,  we  find 
also  "  a  very  large,  purfly,  shabby  man." 
What  did  Carlyle  mean  to  express  by  purfly  ? 
Can  any  parallels  be  adduced  ? 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

THOMAS  MAY'S  '  JULIUS  CAESAR.'— Can 
any  ^one  tell  me  where  the  MS.  of  Thomas 
May's  Latin  tragedy  on  Julius  Caesar  is  to 
be  found  ?  Mr.  Fleay  ('  Biographical  Chro- 
nicle of  the  English  Drama,'  ii.  84),  citing  the 
'  Biographia  Dramatica  '  (1812),  says  :  "  The 
MS.  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Jones."  Can  it  be  traced  further  ? 

H.  M.  AYRES. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

BEN  MEIR'S  CHRONICLES. — In  Longfellow's 
'Scanderbeg'  ('Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn') 
the  following  lines  occur  : — 

The  cities  far  and  near, 

Sayeth  Ben  Joshua  Ben  Meir, 

In  his  Book  of  the  Words  of  the  Days, 

"  Were  taken  as  a  man 

Would  take  the  tip  of  his  ear." 
Can  any  one  tell  me  who  was  Ben  Meir,  and 
in  what  editions  or  translations  his  chronicles 
are  available  to  the  student  ?  I  have  always 
taken  a  special  interest  in  Scanderbeg  since 
I  heard  his  story  from  a  Macedonian  brigand 
whose  acquaintance  I  made  many  years  ago 
— one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Cretan  insurrection 
of  1867  and  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1878. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  CHORISTERS. — 
As  I  am  desirous  of  tracing  the  subsequent 
careers  of  several  of  those  who  were  educated 


at  the  Choir  School,  I  should  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  readers  could  inform  me  whether 
any  register  of  them  has  been  published  in 
recent  years.  J.  A.  NORRIS. 

2,  Kennington  Park  Gardens,  S.E. 

'TIME  AND  TRUTH  RECONCILING  THE 
MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORLD  TO  SHAKE- 
SPEARE.'— I  should  like  to  learn  who  was 
the  author  of  this  book,  published  in  London 
in  1854  by  W.  Kent  &  Co.  RUNNEMEDE. 

[Halkett  and  Laing  state  that  it  is  by  B.  S. 
Naylor.] 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — Who- 
is  the  author  of  the  following  lines  ? 
Weep  not  for  those  departed, 
But  shed  the  bitter  tear 
For  those  who,  brokenhearted, 
Are  doomed  to  linger  here. 

W.  RAMSDEN. 

Qui  severiores  artes  colimus. 
Quoted  by  De  Quincey  in  postscript  to  '  The 
Spanish  Military  Nun.'  V.  H.  C. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  the  hymn 
in  which  these  (or  similar)  lines  occur  ? — 
The  soul  on  Jesus  is  leaned  for  repose  ; 
I  will  never,  no  never,  desert  to  His  foes. 

I  should  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  could 
supply  the  whole  of  this  old  hymn. 

R.  C.  C.  WILLIAMS. 

1.  Though  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray, 
Yet  freshening  strength  we  borrow  ; 
For  where  the  vanguard  comes  to-day 
The  rear  will  halt  to-morrow. 

2.  God  is  our  Guide  ;  no  sword  we  draw  ; 
We  seek  to  light  no  battle  fires  ; 

By  union,  justice,  reason,  law, 

We  claim  the  birthright  of  our  sires. 

Lucis. 

DE    LA   MOTTE    DE   LA   GARRE    OF   CAEN. — 

I  am  anxious  to  find  a  pedigree  of  the  above. 
Baroness  Elizabeth  (or  Margaret)  is  supposed 
to  have  married  into  the  Le  Maistre  family 
of  Jersey.  Could  any  of  your  readers  help 
me  in  tracing  the  marriage,  and  give  me 
information  about  the  family  ? 

E.  H.  MARTIN. 
The  Cottage,  Westhope,  Craven  Arms. 

'  THE  OLD  FARM-HOUSE.' — I  read  and 
earnt  by  heart  this  short  poem  some  forty- 
five  years  ago,  and  have  never  come  across 
t  since.  The  first  stanza  is  : — 

This  is  the  old  farm-house 

With  its  deep  rose-tangled  porch, 

Where  hover  and  rise  white  butterflies, 

And  honey-bees  hold  debauch. 
/VTiere  did  it  appear  ?     and  is  the  author 
mown  ?  JOHN  E.  T.  LOVEDAY. 
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ANNE  STEELE,  THE  HYMN-WRITER. — Can 
any  one  tell  me  if  Anne  Steele  of  Broughton 
Stockbridge,  Hants,  the  poetess  who  wrote 
as  Theodora,  was  any  relation  to  Sir  Richarc 
Steele  ?  F.  H.  S. 

JOHN  KELSALL,  MAYOR  OF  CHESTER  1767. 
— I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who 
can  inform  me  to  what  branch  of  the  Kelsal' 
family  the  above  belonged,  when  he  was 
born  and  died,  whom  he  married,  what 
children  he  had,  and  what  became  of  them. 
H.  J.  KELSALL,  Major  R.A. 

Golden  Hill  Fort,  Freshwater,  I.W. 

"  THOUGH  LOST  TO  SIGHT,"  &c. — Some 
years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  H.  F.  Cutler, 
now  deceased,  perpetrated  a  literary  hoax 
upon  the  people  of  America  and  England 
by  asserting  that  he  had  found  in  a  magazine 
published  at  Greenwich  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  entitledMagazinefortheMarines, 
the  poem  in  which  is  contained  the  line 
Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear. 
To  make  good  his  assertion  he  gave  the 
poem  in  full,  each  verse  happily  ending  with 
that  line.  The  hoax  was  quite  successful 
until  some  doubting  Thomas  discovered 
that  no  such  magazine  ever  existed.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  author  of  the  line  in 
question  has  been  discovered.  But  it  may 
interest  your  readers  to  know  that,  in  search- 
ing in  a  graveyard  in  Dresden  for  the  tomb 
of  Karl  Maria  von  Weber,  I  came  across 
the  following  upon  a  mortuary  slab  in 
proximity  to  his  grave  : — 

Dem  Augen  fern  ;    dem  Herzen  ewig  nah'. 

Could  this  have  been  the  original,  and  the 
English  line  merely  a  translation  ? 

HENRY  P.  BOWIE. 

[Bartlett  in  the  1891  edition  of  his  '  Familiar 
Quotations  '  prints  the  song  in  full,  under  George 
Linley,  and  in  a  foot-note  states  that  it  was  written 
and  composed  by  Linley  for  Braham,  and  sung 
by  the  latter.  "  It  is  not  known  when  the  song 
was  written — probably  about  1830."  Mr.  Bartlett 
in  a  letter  printed  at  5  S.  x.  417  stated  that  the 
song  was  published  by  Cramer,  Beale  &  Co.  about 
1848.] 

CROSS  BANNER.— In  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  of  South  Tawton,  Devon,  of  1532 
are  entries  which  may  read  : — 

"de  xvjd  [sic]  solut'  Oliu'o  p'  le  crossebau' de  xv8 

sol'  p'  alio  crossebau'  ex  ferios,  et  de  xla  solid'  solut' 
p'  alio  crossebau'." 

In  view  of  the  frequent  references  to 
parish  armour  or  arms,  these  items  might 
perhaps  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  cross- 
bows (procured,  in  one  case,  at  the  fair  or 
market)  ;  for  though  these  weapons  are 
generally  associated  with  an  earlier  period 


in  the  history  of  warfare,  their  continued 
use  as  late  as  1533,  or  even  as  1599,  is  testi- 
fied to  by  passages  cited  in  the  '  N.E.D.' 
The  alternative  reading  has  been  suggested  : 
"  crosse  ban'  [i.e.,  cross-banner]  ex  series  " 
or  "  serico  "  (cf.  serious,  silken,  made  of  silk), 
and  this  seems  somewhat  supported  by  the 
description  of  an  Oliver — probably  the  same 
person  as  the  above — in  1533,  as  "  Oliu' 
Paynt'."  Has  any  reader  met  with  the  term 
"  cross  banner  "  ?  and  would  more  than  one 
be  required  in  a  church  for  carrying  in  pro- 
cessions, &c.  ?  ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

DICKENS  QUOTATION. — 

"  Have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great 
number  of  things,  in  order  that  you  may  avoid 
the  calamity  of  being  ignorant  of  everything. ' ' 

Speech. 

What  is  the  reference  ? 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Dickens  borrowed 
from  the  following  : — 

"  I  call  upon  them  [the  rising  Youth  of  this 
Country]  to  have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of 
many  subjects,  and  of  many  authors,  at  their 
inestimable  age." — '  The  Pursuits  of  Literature," 
13th  ed.,  1805,  p.  325,  note  on  the  Rev.  Humphry 
Sumner,  D.D.,  Dialogue  the  Fourth,  1.  203. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"  MONSTROUS  CHILDE  OF  FFENNYST AN- 
TON."— Arber's  '  Transcript  of  the  Registers 
of  the  Company  of  Stationers,'  1875-6,  con- 
tains an  item  (ii.  172)  entitled  [a]  '  Monstrous 
Childe  borne  at  Ffennystanton  in  Hunting- 
donshire.' It  was  licensed  to  "  h.  hyneman. 
anno  22  Reginae  Elizabethae  vj10  Octobris," 
1580.  Is  it  known  if  a  copy  of  this  tract 
is  extant  ?  I  have  searched  several  of  our 
large  libraries  for  it  without  success.  Mr. 
W.  Carew  Hazlitt  mentions  it  in  his  '  Collec- 
tions and  Notes,  1474-1700,'  p.  297  (1882)  ; 
but  he  has  not  seen  it.  There  is  a  longer 
account  of  the  "  monster  "  in  Steele's  MS. 
(1740-53)  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Fenstanton.  Anno  1580,  on  the  23  September, 
at  Fenny  Stan  ton,  one  Agnes,  wife  of  William 
Lingey,  was  delivered  of  an  ugly  and  strange 
monster,  with  a  face  blacke,  mouth  and  eyes  like  a 
Lyon,  and  both  male  and  female." 

This  was,  however,  taken  from  Edm.  Howe's 
'  Abridg.  of  Stow's  Chron.,'  p.  333. 

HERBERT  E.  NORRIS. 
Cirencester. 

MANOR  COURT  TERMS. — I  should  feel  very 
grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  could  supply 

ne  with  definitions  of  the  following  words 
that  occur  in  the  Court  Rolls  of  a  Somer- 
setshire parish  :  "  corr,"  "  cum  haltio," 

'  sterred    fytelfoted,"     "  cornbote,"     "  hoi- 
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croppere,"  "  }heleshofell  "  or  "  zheleshofell," 
"  ad  cambipartem,"  "  helping  stock,"  "  la 
stoupe,"  "  cublad."  The  following  extracts 
show  the  context  and  the  period  when  the 
words  were  used  : — 

1.  May,  1362.     Isabel  Bryt  permitted  a  bake- 
house to  be  ruinous,  and  carried  away  the  corr 
and  timber  thereof. 

2.  May,    1362.     Thomas    Yonge    was    granted 
an  entry  into  3  acres  of  overland,  paying  a  fine 
cum  haltio  by  pledge  of  the  reeve,   and  he  was 
to  be  distrained  to  do  fealty. 

3.  Oct.,   1382.     An  estray  was  one  red  sterred 
fytelfoted  bullock. 

4.  Oct.,     1382.     The    homage    presented    "  of 
corribote  about  Herdyngecroft,  5  bushels  of  wheat." 

5.  May,    1414.     Thomas    atte    Hume   unjustly 
entered  a  house  and  carried  away  some  wheat. 
The  same   Thomas   is   a  common  holcroppere  of 
other   things,    to    the    grievous    nuisance    of    the 
neighbours. 

6.  April,   1421.     Richard  assaulted  John  with 
one    Zheleshofell  or  zheleshofell. 

I.  May,    1362.     A    swarm    of    bees    arising    of 
estray    remains    in    the    custody    of    John    Cory 
ad  cambipartem. 

8.  April,   1353.       It  is  granted  that  Walkelin 
may  demise  ad  campi  partem  his  tenure  in  a  mes- 
suage to  the  vicar  for  two  years. 

9.  Oct.,  1815.     The  jury  presented  the  helping 
stock    before    "  The    Half -Moon    Inn "    as    being 
dangerous. 

10.  May,     1361.     Alice     Lacok     having     been 
convicted  many  times  as  a  common  gossip  and 
quarreller,    "it    is    ordered    that    she    have    the 
judgment  of  la  stoupe." 

II.  March,  1615.     Richard' Michell,  a  customary 
tenant,  having  died,  there  fell  "  to  the  lord  for  a 
heriot     one ....  [blank     in    MS.],     in    English    a 
Cublad,  of  the  value  of  12d." 

A.  H. 

[3.  Bullock  with  a  red  star  and  fiddle-footed  ? 
4.  For  "  cornbote  "  see  9  S.  viii.  44  ;  x.  61,  115 
253.] 

APLIN  FAMILY. — The  following  statements 
are  from  an  old  manuscript  pedigree  : — 

1.  Aplin  or  Ap   Lynn  ;    family  of  Welsh 
origin ;     owned   estates    in    Cornwall   up    to 
beginning  of  sixteenth  century  ;    afterwards 
settled    in   Somerset,    and  a   branch  in  Ox- 
fordshire.     Motto  :     "  Gala    rag   whethow." 
Arms  :    Argent,  on  a  cross  sable  five  eagles 
displayed.     Quartered    arms    of    D'Oyly    of 
Chislehampton. 

2.  I.  Peter    Aplin    or    Ap    Lynn,    called 
"The    Warrior,"    temp.    Queen    Elizabeth. 
Arms,  three  arrows.     Crest,  a  warrior's  cap. 

11.  Richard,    of   Hayes,    Kent.     Dean   of 
Exeter  ;    Canon  of  Christchurch,  Oxon. 

III.  Peter.  Born  Hayes,  Kent ;  d. 
March,  1711,  Taunton.  Soldier  temp.  Queen 
Anne.  Married  Mary  Webb.  Quartered 
arms  of  Webb.  Three  cross-crosslets  gules. 

Can  any  reader  kindly  tell  me  where 
information  of  the  early  history  of  this 


family  can  be  found  (other  than  that  con- 
tained in  '  History  of  the  House  of  D'Oyly,' 
1845)  ?  Does  the  name  occur  in  any  records 
or  history  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  or  Somer- 
set ?  F.  R.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Major. 

Balgonie,  Camberley,  Surrey. 

BELFOUR  FAMILY.  —  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  know  where  I  can  see  a  pedigree  of  the 
above  family.  To  what  county  did  it  belong  ? 
Okey  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  Christian 
name,  and  some  were  members  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

ROAST  PIGS  CRYING  "  WHO  'LL  EAT  ME  ?  " 
—  When  does  the  land  where  roast  pigs 
run  about  with  a  knife  and  fork  stuck  into 
them,  crying,  "  Who  '11  eat  me  ?  "  first 
appear  in  literature  ?  G.  M. 

"  GAUNOX."  —  In  the  Birchanger  Court 
Roll  of  December,  1511,  a  woman  is  de- 
scribed as  "  gaunox  seruicie  "  (i.e.,  cervisie). 
Whether  the  four  minims  between  a  and  o 
represent  un  is  quite  uncertain.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  any  information  on  the  word. 

Q.  V. 


INDIAN  NAMES. 

(10  S.  xi.  166.) 

MR.  PLATT  is  correct  in  his  suspicion  that 
Mukarji  (often  spelt  Mookerjee)  is  a  "  collo- 
quial form  of  the  name  which  appears  on 
State  occasions  as  Mukhopadhyaya."  This 
is  one  of  the  four  great  Brahman  cognomina 
of  Bengal,  the  three  others  being  Chatter  jee, 
Bannerjee,  and  Chuckerbutty,  whose  State 
(or  Sanskrit)  appellations  are  Chatopadhyaya, 
Banopadhyaya,  and  Chakravarti.  Amongst 
the  lower  castes  there  is  an  infinity  of  de- 
signations, not  so  much  family  as  caste  or 
tribal,  which  are  now  familiar  to  readers  of 
newspapers,  such  as  Sen,  Pal,  Mitter,  Bose, 
Dutt,  &c. 

As  to  Mohammedans,  I  had  something 
to  say  about  "  Abdul  "  a  few  months  ago 
(10  S.  x.  284).  The  Muslimln  have  no  patro- 
nymics, but  are  occasionally  designated 
after  the  names  of  their  birthplace  or  tribe, 
e.g.,  Saiyid  Husain  Bilgrami,  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Council,  called  after  the  town  of 
Belgaum,  or  Ahmed  Durrani,  after  the 
Afghan  tribe. 

Mahrattas,  in  addition  to  surnames  in 
-kar,  have  often  hereditary  names  derived 
from  occupations,  as  Gaekwar,  a  cow-tender. 
Other  surnames  are  Bhonsla,  Sindhia,  &c. 
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The  Konkani  Brahmans,  who  inhabit  the 
Ratnagiri  and  Alibagh  Districts,  and  have 
perhaps  the  acutest  intellects  of  any  class  in 
India,  have  also  a  system  of  surnames.  The 
names  of  Mandlik,  Ranade,  Tilak,  &c.  will  be 
familiar  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
question  of  Indian  reforms.  The  late  Sir 
Dinkar  Rao,  the  ablest  native  statesman  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  a  Konkani 
Brahman.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Grand  Hotel,  Locarno. 

MR.  PLATT  is  perfectly  correct  in  assuming 
that  Mukharji  (more  commonly  written 
Mookerjee)  is  the  equivalent  of  Mokopadhya. 
It  is  a  cognomen,  denoting  membership 
of  one  of  the  highest  castes  of  Bengali 
Brahmins,  but  is  nowadays  regularly  used 
as  a  surname.  There  are  any  number  of 
Mookerjees  in  distinguished  positions 
throughout  Bengal.  Related  cognomens,  de- 
noting (Bengali)  Brahmin  castes,  and  all 
in  use  as  surnames,  are  Banerjee  (Band- 
hopadhya),  Bose  (Basu),  Chatterjee  (Chatto- 
padhya),  Chuckerbutty  (Chakravarti),  Mitter 
<Mitra),  &c.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the 
Tamil  and  Telugu  caste-cognomens,  Aiyar, 
Chetty,  Mudaliar,  Naidu,  Pillay,  &c.,  are 
tending  more  slowly  in  the  same  direction. 
Among  Hindus  on  the  Bombay  side  the 
tendency  is  not  very  noticeable,  but  the 
Parsees  have  heritable  surnames  exactly 
as  we  have  :  Mundvawala,  Kolhapurewala, 
Petit,  Bharucha,  Billimoria,  Readymoney, 
<&c.  H.  H.  S. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that 
among  themselves  no  genuine  native  of 
India,  whether  Mohammedan,  Hindu,  Sikh, 
or  Christian,  has  a  surname  in  the  European 
sense.  When  any  such  native  travels  to 
Europe,  Europe  insists,  for  its  own  con- 
venience, that  he  should  have  a  surname  like 
other  people.  The  Indian  native  cannot  but 
submit,  as  he  submits  to  other  strange 
customs  of  dress,  food,  &c.  ;  but  he  submits 
with  amusement.  The  Brahmin  Ramas- 
wami  lyengar  and  the  Sudia  Ranga  Pillai 
become  to  the  British  tradesmen  and  others 
R.  lyengar,  Esq.,  and  R.  Pillai,  Esq.,  the 
British  not  knowing  that  lyengar  and  Pillai 
are  mere  caste  and  social  honorifics.  And 
it  is  not  only  the  British  tradesmen  and 
others  who  make  these  curious  mistakes : 
[  have  observed  in  an  important  Anglo- 
Indian  newspaper  lately  the  same  kind  of 
error  in  reporting  the  speech  of  "  Mr.  Pillai." 
Names  of  genuine  Indians  are  purely  per- 
sonal. Only  official  designations  are  here- 
ditary. FRANK  PENNY. 


THE  LIQUID  N  IN  ENGLISH  (10  S.  xi.  105, 
170). — Please  allow  me  to  apologize.  When 
I  instanced  poignant  as  being  sounded  with 
the  gn  in  mignonette,  it  was  because  I  knew 
no  better.  I  was  taught  to  pronounce  it 
thus  in  my  younger  days,  and  it  is  a  word 
which  one  seldom  hears.  I  now  find  that 
the  '  N.E.D.'  gives  no  other  form  than 
"  poi'nant."  I  have  long  ago  learnt  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  "  correct "  pro- 
nunciation really  means  the  pronunciation 
used  by  others  than  myself  ;  and  it  shows 
how  our  language  abounds  with  traps  for 
the  unwary.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

COL.  PRIDEAUX  thinks  that  mignonette 
as  an  English  word  ought  to  have  an  English 
spelling.  But  the  word  mignonette  is 
borrowed  from  the  French.  It  is  true  that 
the  ordinary  French  name  is  reseda,  but 
mignonnette  is  applied  to  this  plant  as  well 
as  to  others.  See  Littre  and  '  N.E.D.'  In 
Cotgrave  we  find  mignonnette  (and  mignonne) 
in  the  sense  of  a  man's  "  sweeting,  or  sweet- 
heart, his  pretty  minion,  his  lovely  delight." 
A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

MR.  PLATT  asks  why  the  Kon  of  the 
Gaelic  original  Coinnich  has  become  Ken 
in  English.  The  reason  is  that  the  vowel  e 
represents  the  sound  of  the  Gaelic  diphthong 
oi  more  nearly  than  o.  The  sound  of  oi  is 
in  fact  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  German  6"  or  oe,  as  in  "  Goethe."  The 
z  in  Kenzie  is  really  y ;  it  is  the  Early 
English  character  3  ;  which,  being  also  some- 
times used  for  z,  caused  the  confusion. 

C.  S.  JERRAM. 

TUESDAY  NIGHT'S  CLUB  (10  S.  xi.  147). — 
Is  it  not  probable  that  the  name  refers  to 
balls  given  by  Mrs.  Cornelys  (Cornelis)  under 
the  patronage  and  influence  of  some  ephe- 
meral association  of  ladies  or  gentlemen, 
or  both,  who  alone  could  dispose  of  the 
tickets,  the  balls  being  given  on  Tuesday 
nights  ?  Casanova  in  his  memoirs  (Paris 
edition,  vi.  365)  describes  his  visit  to  Lady 
Harington  (sic).  The  latter  says  : — 

"  You  will  begin  by  seeing  on  Thursday  all 
the  nobility  at  Madame  Cornelis'  in  Soho  Square. 
I  can  give  you  a  ticket.  Take  it.  It  is  for  both 
ball  and  supper  :  it  costs  two  guineas." 

Casanova  paid  the  money,  and  her  ladyship 
wrote  on  the  ticket  to  that  effect.  Madame 
Cornelis  had  informed  Casanova  that  she 
could  not  give  him  a  ticket,  as  she  could 
2jive  them  only  to  the  nobility.  This 
was  the  last  of  her  nobility  assemblies  of 
the  season  (p.  353).  The  year  was  1763. 
All  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
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excepting  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  were  present  (p.  377). 

For  much  about  Mrs.  Cornelys  see  '  The 
Amusements  of  Old  London,'  by  William 
B.  Boulton,  1901,  i.  119  et  seq. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

CHANTREY  AND  OLIVER,  MINIATURISTS 
(10  S.  xi.  29). — N.  Chantry  (not,  apparently, 
Chantrey),  who  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  1797-1836,  began  as  a  miniature 
painter,  but  developed  into  a  portrait 
painter  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term ; 
he  also  painted  still  life. 

The  Oliver  about  whom  Miss  BEECHEY 
inquires  must  be  Arthur  James  Oliver, 
A.R.A.,  who  exhibited  at  the  R.A.  from 
1791  to  1841 — not,  however,  miniatures, 
as  a  rule.  Some  of  the  numbers  in  the 
earlier  exhibitions  would  indicate  that  he 
occasionally  drew  on  a  small  scale.  Miss 
BEECHEY  will  find  a  complete  list  of  both 
artists  in  Graves's  '  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tors,' vols.  ii.  and  vi.  W.  ROBERTS. 

BARNARD  &  STAPLES,  BANKERS  OF  CORN- 
HILL  (10  S.  xi.  189).— See  p.  52  of  '  A  Hand- 
book of  London  Bankers,'  by  F.  G.  Hilton 
Price,  F.S.A.,  1890-91  :— 

"  In  1776  Baron  Dimsdale  retired  from  the 
firm  of  Dimsdale,  Archer  &  Co.,  of  White  Hart 
Court,  and  Sir  George  Cornewall  retired  from  the 
firm  of  Cornewall,  Staples  &  Watts,  of  50,  Corn- 
hill.  Baron  Dimsdale  in  that  year  appears  to 
have  amalgamated  with  Staples  &  Watte,  under 
the  style  of  Staples,  Baron  Dimsdale,  John  Dims- 
dale &  Josiah  Barnard ....  In  1785  it  became 
Baron  Dimsdale,  Sons,  Barnard  &  Staples,  which 
style  continued  with  one  or  two  minor  changes 
until  1814,  when  it  became  Barnard,  Dimsdale 
&  Dimsdale." 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate,  Kent. 

Among  the  bankers  in  Cornhill  in  1769 
were  Sir  George  Amyand  &  Staples,  50, 
Cornhill.  In  1778  the  firm  consisted  of 
Roger  Staples,  Baron  Thomas  Dimsdale 
&  Josiah  Barnard,  50,  Cornhill. 

S.    S.    M'DOWALL. 
[DIEGO  also  refers  to  Mr.  Hilton  Price's  book.] 

"  THAT  's  ANOTHER  PAIR  OF  SHOES  " 
(10  S.  xi.  169). — This  expression  appears 
to  have  been  first  used  by  Dickens  in  '  Great 
Expectations  '  (chap,  xl.),  and  to  have  been 
intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  the 
matter  in  question  was  something  quite 
different,  or  of  another  character  altogether  : 

"My  gentleman  must  have  horses,  Pip! Shall 

colonists  have  their  horses  (and  blood  'uns,  if  you 
please,  good  Lord  !)  and  not  my  London  gentleman  ? 
No,  no!  We'll  show 'em  another  pair  of  shoes 
than  that,  Pip,  won't  us  ? " 


But  Dickens  must  have  merely  enlisted 
in  his  service  a  previously  well-known 
phrase,  "  To  be  in  another's  shoes,"  which 
in  its  turn  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  still  older  saying — "  To  wait  for  dead 
men's  shoes,"  meaning  to  occupy  the  portion 
of  another.  In  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  historic 
play  '  Edwin  the  Fair '  (1842)  occur  the 
lines  (III.  viii.)  : — 

With  violence  and  with  force  of  arms  he  drave 

Our  Benedictine  brethren — not  alone 

Them  that  were  placed  by  Edred  in  the  shoes 

Of  seculars  that  by  Edred  were  expulsed, 

But  ancient  men  that  had  been  there  aforetime. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

This  choice  specimen  of  Early  Victorian 
"  humour  "  is  an  onomatopoetic  jape.  It 
it  a  Cockney  imitation  of  the  sound  of 
"  Tout  a  fait  une  autre  chose,"  and  conveys 
the  same  meaning,  "  Quite  another  thing." 
EDWARD  HERON-ALLEN. 

Possibly  an  adaptation  of  Fr.  "  C'est  une 
autre  paire  de  manches,"  the  more  familiar 
"  shoes  "  being  substituted  for  the  no  longer 
removable  "  sleeves."  The  Fr.  expression 
is  old,  but  none  of  the  earlier  dictionaries — 
Cotgrave  (1611),  Miege  (1679),  Boyer  (1742) 
— renders  it  by  the  corresponding  Eng. 
idiom,  which  apparently  is  less  old,  Cotgrave 
giving  "  an  other  manner  of  matter." 

E.  W. 

[J.  C.  agrees  with  MB.  HERON- ALLEN  as  to  "une 
autre  chose."] 

HESSE-DANISH  ALLIANCE  (10  S.  xi.  129). 
— A  daughter  of  Frederik  V.  of  Denmark 
(1746-66),  Princess  Louise,  named  after 
her  mother,  a  daughter  of  George  II.,  was 
married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse.  This 
marriage  was  destined  to  provide  future 
successors  to  the  Danish  throne,  the  son 
marrying  Princess  Charlotte  of  Denmark, 
a  sister  to  Christian  VIII.  (1839-48),  their 
children  being  Prince  Frederik  (from  whom 
the  present  Landgrave  is  descended)  and  the 
late  Queen  Louise.  The  daughter  married 
the  father  of  the  late  King  Christian  IX., 
who  thereby  added  his  claims  of  succession 
to  the  Danish  throne  to  those  of  his  wife, 
her  brother  abandoning  his  claims  in  her 
favour. 

Frederik  VI.  of  Denmark  (1808-39), 
a  grandson  of  Frederik  V.,  also  married 
a  Hessian  princess,  this  royal  family  being 
settled  in  Denmark  during  that  period ; 
and  his  cousins  Christian  VIII.  and  Princess 
Charlotte  were  children  of  Prince  Frederik 
son  of  Frederik  V.  by  his  second  marriage. 

W.  B.  PRIOR. 
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William  IX.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
b.  3  June,  1743,  was  eldest  son  of  the  Land- 
grave Frederick  II.  by  his  wife  Maria,  fourth 
daughter  of  King  George  II.  He  married 
1  Sept.,  1764,Wilhelmina  Caroline  (b.  10  July, 
1747),  second  daughter  of  Frederick  V., 
King  of  Denmark,  and  Louisa  his  wife, 
youngest  daughter  of  King  George  II.  The 
above  and  his  bride  were  first  cousins,  their 
mothers  being  the  two  youngest  daughters 
of  George  H.  T.  H.  B.  VADE-WALPOLE. 

According  to  William  Betham's  '  Genea- 
logical Tables,'  1795,  Table  500,  George 
William,  Count  of  Hanau  Mutzenburg 
(b.  1743),  who  became  ninth  Landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  Philipsthal,  and  Barchfeld, 
married  Wilhelmina  Caroline  (b.  1747), 
daughter  of  Frederic  V.,  King  of  Denmark. 
His  brother  Charles  (b.  1744)  married  another 
daughter,  Louisa  (b.  1750).  Their  daughter 
Maria  Sophia  Frederica  married  Frederic 
Prince  Royal  of  Denmark  (b.  1768). 

George  William  and  Charles  were  sons 
of  Frederic,  eighth  Landgrave,  and  his  wife 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  II. 

According  to  Table  376  ('  Kings  of  Den- 
mark ' ),  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Louisa 
was  Mary  Anne  Frederica  (b.  1767). 

ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

[A.  M.  G.  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  KTTVIGNY  also 
thanked  for  replies.] 

SIR  ISAAC  GOLDSMID  (10  S.  xi.  89). — Some 
of  the  descendants  of  the  late  Sir  Isaac 
Syon  Goldsmid  are  given  in  the  66th  ed. 
of  Burke' s  '  Peerage  and  Baronetage,'  and 
some  particulars  of  his  lineage  in  editions  of 
that  work  published  prior  to  1896. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
3rd  and  last  Baronet,  in  1896,  the  title  be- 
came extinct,  and  the  family  estates  de- 
scended to  Mr.  O.  E.  d'Avigdor,  grandson  of 
Rachael  (3rd  daughter  of  Sir  Isaac  Syon 
Goldsmid,  1st  Bart.),  who  married  24  June, 
1840,  Count  Solomon  Henry  Avigdor. 

Mr.  O.  E.  d'Avigdor-Goldsmid,  who  has 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Goldsmic 
in  addition  to  his  own,  now  resides  at  Somer- 
hill  Park,  Tonbridge,  the  principal  seat  o: 
the  late  Sir  Isaac  Goldsmid. 

R.  VATTGHAN  GOWER. 

"BLOW    THE    COBWEBS  AWAY"     (10   S.    xi 

189). — I  have  constantly  heard  this  expres 
sion,    but    with    this    difference :     "  brain,' 
not    "  head,"    was    used.     I    always    under 
stood   it     to   mean  that,    when  one's  brain 
got  obfuscated  from  too  long  concentration 
on  one  subject,   without  any  metaphorica 
brooms,    new   or   old,    coming   to   sweep   o 


out  one  out,  change  of  scene  and  fresh  air 
would  help  to  clear  one's  understanding. 

Cervantes  says  :     "I   can  look  sharp   as 
well  as  another,  and  let  me  alone  to  keep 
he  cobwebs  out  of  my  eyes." 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield  Park,  Beading. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any 

mixing    up    of     "head"     with     "hedges." 

Cobwebs  in  the  latter  are  a  physical  reality, 

obwebs  in  the  former,  as  long  as  it  is  alive, 

a  mere  figure  of  speech,  which  I  think  as  a 

ule  is  embodied  in  the  phrase  "  Blow  the 

:obwebs    out  of    your   brain."     The    effect 

of  brisk  air  on  a  weary  brain  is  not  unlike 

hat  of   "  cobwebbing "   on  a  spider-ridden 

louse.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

There     are     variations     of     this     phrase, 
I  often  hear  "  Come  !   have  a  blow,  and  get 
,he  cobwebs  out  of  your  eyes,"  and  "  Let  '& 
lave  a  blow,  and  clear  away  the  cobwebs." 
Also     "  You  've    sat    there    long    enough ; 
jet  out  and  blow  the  cobwebs  off  " — this 
10  any  one  who  has  sat  reading  or  studying 
or    some    time.     Often    enough,     after    a 
morning   country   walk,    comes   the   saying, 
'  The  wind   blew  cobwebs  into  my  eyes." 
Old   cobwebs  in  hedges  in  March  are  not 
sightly,  and  a  good  spring  wind  clears  them 
out  before  the  leaf  arrives. 

Cobwebs,  by  the  way,  are  gathered,  or 
rather  used  to  be,  and  bound  on  cuts, 
burns,  and  other  sores — a  certain  cure. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

It  would  be  intersting  to  know  why  it  is 
bad  for  cattle  to  be  out  in  the  open  field- 
when  cobwebs  appear  in  the  hedges.  Pre- 
sumably MR.  TERRY'S  informant  was  refers 
ring  to  the  gossamer  webs  seen  in  the 
autumn — a  by  no  means  unhealthy  time 
for  grazing  animals.  The  supposed  con- 
nexion between  "  heads  "  and  "  hedges  " 
seems  far-fetched.  Surely  the  cobwebs  re- 
ferred to  in  the  saying  are  the  dusty  pen- 
dants to  be  found  in  rarely  swept  apart- 
ments. The  '  N.E.D.'  applies  the  term 
to  any  musty  accumulation  which  ought  to 
be  swept  away,  and  refers  to  cobwebs 
in  the  throat  and  in  the  eyes.  Hence  the 
saying  simply  means  "  This  will  clear  the 
brain  of  [mental]  dust."  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

SIR  PATRICK  HOTJSTOUN  (10  S.  xi.  70).— 
Crawford  in  his  '  History  of  Renfrewshire  * 
states  that  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun,  of  Hous- 
toun,  created  a  baronet  in  1668,  married 
Ann,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Bargany.  He 
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gives  the  names  and  marriages  of  their  four 
daughters,  but  makes  no  mention  of  any 
second  marriage  with  Lady  Janet  Cunning- 
Jiarn. 

Walter  Dennistoun  of  that  ilk,  and  of 
Colgrain,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir 
Patrick  Houstoun  of  that  ilk  by  his  wife 
Lady  Janet  Cunningham,  19  Dec.,  1605  ; 
see  Irving's  '  The  Book  of  Dunbartonshire,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  327.  Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry  ' 
also  records  his  marriage  to  Sarah  Houstoun, 
but  gives  no  date.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  she  was  not  the  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick 
Houstoun,  created  a  baronet  in  1668. 

Crawford  further  states  that  Sir  Patrick 
Houstoun,  who  died  1605,  married  Janet, 
daughter  of  Gabriel  Cunninghame  of  Craig- 
•ends.  He  gives  the  names  of  their  daugh- 
ters, five  in  number,  and  their  marriages  ; 
but  there  is  no  mention  among  them  of  a 
Sarah  married  to  Dennistoun  of  Colgrain. 

T.  F.  D. 

OSCAR  WI:LDE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (10  S.  iv. 
266  ;  v.  12,  133,  176,  238,  313,  355  ;  vi. 
•296;  vii.  13).— 'The  Birthday  of  the  In- 
fanta '  appeared  somewhere  before  its  pub- 
lication in  the  '  House  of  Pomegranates ' 
in  November,  1891.  Mr.  Robert  Ross  is 
under  the  impression  that  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  story  was  published  simul- 
taneously with,  or  even  earlier  than,  the 
first  English  version  ;  and  a  letter  of  Wilde's 
in  his  possession  referring  to  "  the  Little 
Princess  in  her  French  dress "  seems  to 
support  this.  The  same  letter  mentions 
the  recent  publication  of  '  The  Portrait 
of  Mr.  W.  H.,'  which  fixes  the  date  approxi- 
mately at  July,  1888. 

A  volume  entitled  '  Fantasien  naar  het 
•engelsch  van  Oscar  Wilde,  met  eene  voor- 
rede  van  Dr.  P.  H.  Ritter,'  published  at 
Utrecht  in  1889,  contains  a  Dutch  translation 
•of  three  stories  from  '  The  Happy  Prince  ' 
(London,  1888),  and  also  'The  Birthday 
of  the  Infanta,'  which  did  not  appear  in  book 
form  till  the  end  of  1891.  I  want  to  find 
the  original  publication  of  the  last  story  in 
French  or  English.  STUART  MASON. 

Keble  College,  Oxford. 

BRUGES  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (10  S.  x 
408,  473  ;  xi.  74,  134).— I  agree  with  MR. 
PLATT  that  to  sound  the  French  word  as  if 
it  were  English  is  incorrect,  and  almost  as 
bad  as  the  current  pronunciation  of  Antilles, 
-as  if  this  were  the  Latin,  and  not  the  French 
form,  thus  "  antilleeze."  The  correct  Eng- 
lish is  of  course  Antilias,  Lat.  Antilise, 
Sp.  Antilias.  The  true  English  form  of 
Bruges  is,  however,  not  Brugge,  but  Brug, 


which  is  not  only  the  ancient  spelling,  but 
is  also  identical  with  the  old  name  of  our 
own  Bridgnorth.  It  would  decidedly  be  of 
advantage  if  this  name  were  popularized 
instead  of  the  unpronounceable  French  one. 

EVACUSTES  A.  PHIPSON. 
9,  Tithing,  Worcester. 

In  the  fifties  of  last  century  I  often  heard 

Wiltshire    friends    speak    of    Mr.     Ludlow 

Bruges.     The  name  was  always  pronounced 

Brewjiz,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

JOHN  P.  STILWELL. 

HAGGARD  :  OGARDE  (10  S.  xi.  148). — 
The  family  property  of  the  Haggards  in 
Norfolk  is  in  the  parish  of  East  Bradenham, 
and  in  that  parish  is  the  manor  of  Boken- 
ham  Hall ;  but  the  manor  has  never,  I 
believe,  belonged  to  any  member  of  the 
Haggard  family.  It  has  been  for  many 
years  the  property  of  another  family,  and 
last  year  was  sold.  It  is  curious  that  Sir 
Andrew  de  Ogarde  should  have  owned  an 
estate  in  Norfolk  called  "  Bockenham " 
Hall.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  place. 

In  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  East  Braden- 
ham, which  was  owned  by  the  same  family 
who  owned  the  manor,  there  are  traces  of 
the  foundations  of  a  house  (probably  the 
manor  house)  and  of  a  moat.  This  informa- 
tion may  be  of  interest  to  MR.  W.  R.  PRIOR. 

C.  B.  LE  GRYS  NORGATE. 
Becclesgate  House,  East  Dereham. 

JEWS  AND  JEWESSES  IN  FICTION  (10  S.  xi. 
169). — I  append  a  short  summary  of  the 
answers  sent  to  me  in  response  to  my  query. 

Shylock  and  Jessica  in  '  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.' 

Barabbas  in  Marlowe's  '  The  Jew  of  Malta.' 

Rebecca  and  her  father  Isaac  of  York  in 
Scott's  '  Ivanhoe.' 

Fagin  in  '  Oliver  Twist,'  and  Riah  in 
'  Our  Mutual  Friend.'  I  am  informed  that 
the  character  of  Riah  was  drawn  to  atone 
for  that  of  Fagin,  after  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Jewish  race  in  London  had  told  the 
author  what  cruel  harm  it  had  done  to  the 
Jews  as  a  community. 

Daniel  Deronda  and  Mirah  in  George 
Eliot's  '  Daniel  Deronda.'  I  have  been  told 
by  a  high  authority  that  '  Daniel  Deronda' 
is  the  most  faithful  presentment  in  fiction 
of  Jewish  life. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  (himself  a  Jew)  drew 
the  character  of  Sidonia  in  '  Coningsby ' 
and  in  '  Tancred '  ;  and  Eva,  a  Jewess, 
is  the  heroine  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Zangwill  is  famous  as  a  writer  of 
novels  that  deal  with  Jewish  life,  and  these 
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include  '  Solomon  Isaacs,'   '  Children  of  the 
Ghetto,'  '  Ghetto  Tragedies,'  &c. 

The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  wrote  at  least 
two  novels  dealing  with  the  same  topic  : 

*  The  Rebel  Queen  '  and  '  Something  Queer.' 

Farjeon  produced  a  fine  book  called 
'  Miriam  Rozella,'  also  '  Solomon  Isaacs  ' 
-and  '  Aaron  the  Jew,'  in  all  of  which  he 
describes  Jewish  life  with  much  accuracy. 

Then  Frank  Danby  (Mrs.  Frankau)  wrote 
a  masterly  account  of  modern  Jewish  life 
in  her  book  called  '  Dr.  Phillips  '  ;  and  the 
same  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  later  work, 

*  Pigs  in  Clover.' 

Mr.  Samuel  Gordon,  Secretary  to  the  Great 
Synagogue,  has  written  several  works  that 
deal  with  Jewish  themes,,  among  others 

*  A  Handful    of  Exotics  '    and  '  Unto  Each 
Man  his  Own.' 

Several  correspondents  have  recommended 
books,  such  as  '  Israel  chez  les  Nations,' 
by  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu ;  Abbott's 

*  Israel    in  Europe '  ;    and  a  work  of  refer- 
ence, '  The  Jewish  Year-Book.' 

This  is  but  a  brief  epitome  of  the  informa- 
tion so  kindly  afforded  me. 

(Hon.  Mrs.)  S.  STEWABT. 
10,  Egerton  Gardens,  S.W. 

ROSES  AS  BADGES  :  WHEEE  BORNE 
<10  S.  x.  87,  174,  218).— MB.  SYDNEY 
HEBBEBT  at  the  first  reference  raises  an 
interesting  question,  namely,  upon  what 
part  of  the  person  were  roses,  as  badges, 
worn,  and  appears  to  take  the  view — in 
which  he  is  supported  by  MB.  HOLDEN 
MACMICHAEL  at  the  second  reference — 
that  they  were  probably  worn  upon  the 
collar,  or  perhaps  upon  the  neck  or  breast, 
and  not  upon  the  surcoat,  pennon,  or 
helmet,  in  which  case  it  would  probably 
be  composed  of  some  textile  material. 

I  have  none  of  the  older  heraldic  autho- 
rities to  refer  to  here,  but,  taking  badges 
generally,  it  may  be  interesting  to  see 
what  those  high,  but  modern  authorities 
Boutell  and  Woodward  have  to  say  upon 
this  subject. 

In  the  1864  (and  best)  edition  of  his 
'  Heraldry,  Historical  and  Popular,'  p.  254, 
Boutell  states  as  follows  : — 

"  Badges  may  be  considered  to  have  con- 
stituted in  themselves  an  early  heraldry,  since 
they  certainly  were  in  use  before  the  adoption 
and  recognition  of  regular  coats  of  arms.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  badges  were 
habitually  used  for  the  decoration  of  costume, 
military  equipment,  horse  trappings,  household 
furniture,  and  indeed  for  any  variety  of  decorative 

purpose They  were  sometimes  selected  from 

the  charges  of  coats  of  arms  ;  sometimes  they 
were  identical  with  crests  ;  but  more  generally 


they  appear  to  have  been  altogether  distinct 
from  the  other  heraldic  insignia  that  were  borne 
by  the  same  persons.  There  is  a  marked  dis- 
tinction in  many  instances  to  be  observed  between 
badges  that  were  used  in  connection  with  livery 
colours,  to  distinguish  the  armed  followers, 
and  the  retainers  and  attendants  of  royal,  noble, 
and  knightly  personages,  and  the  badge  that  any 
prince,  noble,  or  knight  might  be  pleased  to 
assume  to  bear  about  his  own  person." 

Dr.  Woodward  ('  Heraldry,  English  and 
Foreign,'  1896,  vol.  ii.)  in  his  chapter  on 
badges  (p.  210)  agrees  with  Boutell  that 
badges  may  probably  have  been  the  earliest 
form  of  hereditary  insignia,  preceding  shield 
or  coat-armory.  He  goes  on  to  say  (p.  211)  : 

"  But  if  badges  thus  preceded  formal  hereditary 
arms,  they  were  also  in  high  favour  in  the  days 
of  the  purest  heraldry.  The  badge  was  some- 
tunes  identical  with  a  charge  of  the  shield,  but 
this  became  less  frequent  in  later  tunes.  Distinct 
as  were  crests  and  badges,  the  family  badge 
sometimes  came  to  be  used  as  a  crest.  A  badge 
may  be  described  as  a  subsidiary  family  ensign, 
occasionally  accompanied  by  a  motto,  borne  not 
by  the  owner  himself,  but  by  his  adherents, 
dependants,  or  retainers.  The  silken  hangings 
of  beds,  the  tapestry  of  chambers,  the  caparisons 
of  horses,  as  well  as  robes  were  often  powdered 
with  badges.  The  badge  was  largely  employed 
for  all  decorative  purposes.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was  used  (usually  in  combination  with 
the  crest)  as  a  charge  upon  the  royal  and  knightly 
standards." 

Later  in  this  chapter  Dr.  Woodward 
gives  instances  both  of  the  red  and  white 
roses  occurring  on  a  standard  of  Edward  IV., 
of  red  roses  as  the  smaller  charges  on  the 
standard  of  Henry  V.,  and  of  the  York  and 
Lancaster  rose  as  borne  on  their  standards 
by  the  two  Tudor  sovereigns  Henry  VII. 
and  VIII.  And  see  chap.  ix.  of  this  second 
volume. 

This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  use  of 
"  roses  as  badges "  was  scarcely  so  re- 
stricted as  your  correspondents  have  sug- 

jsted.  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A/ 

Antigua,  W.I. 

NICHOLAS  AS  A  FEMININE  NAME  (10  S. 
xi.  87). — When  copying  the  inscriptions  in 
Stepney  Churchyard  some  years  ago  I 
came  across  a  stone 

"  To  the  memory  of  Nicholas  Ann  Aitken> 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Aitken,  of  Black- 
wall,  who  departed  this  Life  on  the  5th  day  of 
April,  1812,  aged  26  years." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

INDEX  SAYING  (10  S.  x.  469  ;  xi.  76,  194).— 
"  John  Baynes,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
'  Archffiological  Epistle  '  on  the  poems  of  Rowley, 
invented  the  pleasing  anathema  '  that  the  man 
who  published  a  book  without  an  index  ought  to 
be  damned  ten  miles  beyond  hell,  where  the  Deyil 
himself  could  not  get  for  stinging-nettles.'  " 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  from  whose  pleasant 
essay  '  Indexes,'  which  appeared  in  The 
Cornhill,  February,  1908,  I  have  culled  the 
above,  adds  : — 

"  This  at  least  sounds  ferocious,  though  a  devil 
who  could  be  daunted  by  stinging-nettles  would 
not  have  been  thought  much  of  in  the  days  of 
Dr.  Faustus.  Lord  Campbell's  proposal  '  No 
index,  no  copyright,'  if  it  had  been  carried,  would 
have  been  more  efficacious  than  any  curse." 

CHARLES  GILLMAN. 
Church  Fields,  Salisbury. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xi.  187).— 

Enjoy  your  life,  my  brother,  &c. 
I   have  read  somewhere  that  the  following 
proverb    has    been    seen    inscribed    over    a 
cottage  in  Scotland  : — 

Be  happy  whilst  ye  're  leevin, 

For  ye   re  a  lang  time  deid. 

LIONEL  SCHANK. 

J.  BEW,  BOOKSELLER  :  PATERNOSTER 
Row  (10  S.  xi.  188). — Timperley's  'Dic- 
tionary of  Printers,'  note  on  p.  838,  says  : — 

"  Paternoster  Row — now  the  greatest  book 
mart  in  the  world — did  not  begin  to  assume  any 
consequence  till  the  booksellers  deserted  Little 
Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ....  From 
1774,  when  we  find  John  Bew  publishing  the 
'  Ambulator  '  and  other  small  works,  the  character 
of  the  trade  in  the  Row  became  changed  from  old 
bookselling ....  to  general  publishing,  and  par- 
ticularly of  periodicals." 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

John  Bew  published  in  1776  from  his 
house  in  Paternoster  Row  a  tract  which 
will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  at  the 
press-mark  T.  1023  (3).  R.  A.  PEDDIE. 

St.  Bride  Foundation,  Bride  Lane,  E.G. 

The  name  of  J.  Bew,  of  28,  Paternoster 
Row,  appears  as  the  publisher  in  1779  of 
'  Fantastical  Conversion  :  or  Methodism 
Displayed,'  an  anonymous  and  scurrilous 
attack  (in  verse)  on  John  Wesley.  A  list 
of  similar  publications  issued  by  the  same 
publisher  is  appended.  M.  A.  M.  M. 

I  have  a  copy  of  '  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  o: 
Hillsborough ....  on    the    Present    State    o 
Affairs  in  Ireland,'   &c.,   8vo,   "  Printed  for 
J.  Bew,  in  Pater-Noster  Row,  1779." 

JOHN  S.  CRONE. 

[MR.  S.  S.  McDowALL  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

POLISH  DRAGOONS:  "JAGER"  (10  S.  xi 
189). — In  All  the  Year  Round,  vol.  xvi 
pp.  133-8,  there  is  an  article  entitled  '  Cam 
paigning  in  the  Tyrol,'  and  mention  i 
made  in  it  of  certain  Austrian  troops 


escribed  as  "  Tyrolese  jagers."  The  date 
f  the  issue  is  18  Aug.,  1866.  There  is  no 
tatement  as  to  whether  the  jagers  were 
ght  armed  troops.  One  of  the  passages 
s  as  follows  : — 

"  The   loss    in    officers   was    disproportionately 

great.... the    too    marked    distinction    of    dress 

ad  pointed  them  out  to  the  trained  Bohemian 

roops   and   Tyrolese   jagers,    to   whom   our   raw 

nd  boyish  levies  had  been  opposed." 

CHR.  WATSON. 

294,  Worple  Road,  Wimbledon. 

"  Jaeger "  is  the  name  of  the  rifleman 
sharpshooter  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 

irmy.  In  my  time  they  were,  and  probably 
till  are,  divided  into  independent  battalions, 
xcept  the  Kaiser  Regiment,  which  con- 
isted  of  several  battalions.  Their  counter- 
part are  the  Bersaglieri  in  the  Italian  army,. 
,nd  the  Chasseurs  in  the  French.  I  have 

never  heard  of  Polish  dragoons  ;  the  Polish 
avalry  are  lancers.  L.  L.  K. 

The  British  'Army  List'  for  1856-7 
:ontained  two  regiments  of  the  British 
foreign  Legion,  named  the  1st  Jager  Corps,, 
ommanded  by  Lieut. -Col.  August  F. 
Schroer,  and  the  2nd  Jager  Corps,  by  Major 
John  Montresor.  Subsequently  the  2nd 
Jager  Corps  was  commanded  by  the  Hon. 
John  Strange  Jocelyn. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate,  Kent. 

As  early  as  1740  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment formed  a  regiment  of  Jagers,  mostly 
out  of  men  connected  with  forest-keeping. 

A.  M.  CRAMER. 

Amsterdam. 

[MR.  HOWARD  COLLINS  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

"INCUT"  (10  S.  xi.  188). — "Incut"  is 
a  technical  term  applied  to  notes  inserted 
in  the  margin  of  the  text,  as  distinguished 
from  notes  set  in  the  white  margin  outside 
the  text,  which  are  called  "  marginal  notes." 

It  is  possible  that  the  word  "  incut " 
may  refer  to  notes  of  this  kind. 

JOHN  MURRAY. 

50,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

'  The  Century  Dictionary  '  says  : — 

"  Set  in  by  or  as  if  by  cutting ;  specifically,  in 
printing,  inserted  in  a  reserved  space  of  the  text 
instead  of  in  the  margin  ;  as  incut  notes  at  the  sides 
of  the  pages  in  a  book." 

'  Chambers  Twentieth-Century  Dictionary  * 
also  gives  "  Set  in  by,  or  as  if  by,  cutting,, 
especially  in  printing,  inserted  in  places 
left  in  the  text.  F.  HOWARD  COLLINS. 

Torquay. 
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"  Incut,"  I  imagine,  describes  what  is 
generally  known  as  indexing  on  the  fore-edge 
of  a  book  —  a  practice  now  frequently 
adopted  in  preparing  Bibles,  dictionaries, 
and  directories,  to  facilitate  quick  reference. 

WM.  JAGG ARC. 

Liverpool. 

"  Incut  "  has  the  same  meaning  as  "  cut 
out,"  a  term  used  by  bookbinders  to  indicate 
that  the  outer  margin  of  the  book  is  cut 
out  in  sections,  which  are  lettered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  contents.  Wholesale  cata- 
logues are  frequently  treated  in  this  way 
to  facilitate  reference  to  subjects.  The  docu- 
ments referred  to  by  Q.  V.  have  their  outer 
margins  cut  out  and  lettered  in  the  order 
set  forth  in  the  Rules.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

In  '  Privy  Council  Appeals,'  by  Thomas 
Preston,  F.S.A.  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1900), 
is  a  '  Glossary  of  Printers'  Technical  Terms,' 
at  p.  165  of  which  appears  : — 

"  Incuts  are  side-notes,  printed  in  a  smaller 
type,  &c.,  let  into  the  text  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  marginal  notes." 

In  the  specimen  forms  given  in  other  current 
books  of  Privy  Council  practice,  however,  the 
description  of  the  documents  does  not  appear 
as  an  "  incut  "  in  this  sense. 

In  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
'  Directions  for  binding  Printed  Cases  and 
Printed  Copies  of  the  Appeal  for  the  Use 
of  the  Law  Lords '  (see  the  '  Annual  Prac- 
tice,' 1909,  vol.  ii.  part  vii.  p.  799,  '  Appeals 
to  House  of  Lords,'  Directions  to  Agents 
No.  29,  and  Appendix  B)  provide  : — 

"  4.  The  volume  to  be  indented,  and  the  names 
of  the  parties  written  on  the  indentations  to  their 
respective  cases." 

That  is  to  say,  portions  of  the  margins  are 
cut  away,  and  the  volume  is  indexed  in 
the  same  way  as  an  address  book,  by  print- 
ing the  descriptions  of  the  various  documents 
on  the  portion  of  margin  left  visible  which 
belongs  to  each  particular  document.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  provisions 
quoted  from  the  Judicial  Committee  Rules, 
1908  (a  reproduction  in  slightly  different 
words  of  the  earlier  rules),  are  intended  to 
provide  for  a  similar  process  of  indexing. 

E.  S.  B. 

LATON  FAMILY  OF  YORKS  (10  S.  xi.  208). — 
It  may  interest  A.  L.  F.  to  know  that  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  mortgage  deed  dated 
1  Oct.,  1634,  made  between  Sir  Thomas 
Laiton  of  Sexhowe,  Kt.,  and  Dame  Mary 
his  wife,  of  the  one  part,  and  Edward  Wooler 
of  Staynesby  in  the  county  of  York,  Esq., 


of  the  other  part,  whereby  Sir  Thomas 
Laiton  mortgaged  all  the  manor,  lordship, 
and  capital  messuage  of  Foxton  in  the 
county  of  York,  then  in  the  tenure  of  Vincent 
Parvin  and  of  the  annual  value  of  100Z., 
to  Edward  Wooler  to  secure  1,2501.  Can 
A.  L.  F.  tell  me  anything  concerning  Edward 
Wooler  of  Staynesby  ?  E.  W.,  F.S.A. 

36,  Priestgate,  Darlington. 

DRAYTON  ON  VALENTINE'S  DAY  (10  S.  xi. 
170,  218). — It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  the 
ode  '  To  his  Valentine  '  is  given  in  Cham- 
bers's  '  Book  of  Days,'  i.  256,  where  it  appro- 
priately illustrates  what  is  said  of  the  saint's 
day.  Apart  from  punctuation  and  the 
treatment  of  capital  letters,  Chambers 
appears  to  agree  with  Mr.  Arber  in  his  read- 
ing of  the  opening  stanza.  His  first  quatrain 
stands  thus  : — 

Muse,  bid  the  morn  awake, 
Sad  winter  now  declines, 

Each  bird  doth  choose  a  mate, 
This  day 's  St.  Valentine's. 

If,  as  seems  almost  indubitable,  Drayton 
wrote  "  make  "  in  the  third  line,  thus  using 
a  sound  Elizabethan  form  and  securing  a 
perfect  rime,  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  should 
be  misrepresented  in  a  reprint.  At  the 
same  time,  when  a  textual  purist  like  Mr. 
Arber  is  under  consideration,  one  who  is 
unable  to  verify  by  reference  to  the  original 
naturally  hesitates  "  to  hint  a  fault." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

DICKENS  AND  VALENTINE  LINES  (10  S. 
xi.  209). — The  lines  are  from  Sheridan's 
'  The  Duenna,'  Act  I.  sc.  v.  Dickens  may 
have  known  them,  as  most  of  us  know  them, 
from  hearsay,  without  being  at  all  aware 
of  their  real  origin.  MR.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE'S 
use  of  the  word  "  bed  "  for  "  sachet  "  is 
new  to  me.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

In  Tom  Moore's  '  Twopenny  Post-Bag  ' 
(1813)  there  occurs  a  stanza  which  contains 
these  lines  : — 

Last  night  a  concert,  vastly  gay, 
Given  by  Lady  C — stl — r — gh. 
In  choosing  songs,  the  B — g — t  named 
"Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed." 

Evidently  a  popular  song,  which  Dickens 
might  easily  have  heard  in  his  youth. 

G.  W.  E.  R. 
[Several  other  correspondents  thanked  for  replies.] 

"PTTNT"  IN  FOOTBALL  (10  S.  xi.  187).— 
As  an  old  Rugbeian  player  of  forty  years 
ago  I  may  say  that  to  "  punt "  the  ball 
was  to  propel  it  by  striking  it  with  the  instep 
before  it  touched  the  ground.  In  the 
"  drop  kick "  the  ball  is  kicked  with  the 
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toe  at  the  moment  of  rebound  from  the 
turf — what  is  called  a  half  volley  in  tennis. 
Punting  in  those  days  was  considered 
slovenly  in  matches,  and  a  sign  of  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  art  of  drop-kicking  ;  and  I 
think  the  word  "  punt "  implied  this 
slovenly  kind  of  push. 

To  punt  on  the  river  is  to  propel  a  boat 
with  the  "  point  "  of  a  pole  ;  and  hence 
a  boat  designed  for  that  mode  of  progression 
is  called  a  punt,  though  any  boat  might 
be  so  propelled.  In  Norfolk  the  pole  is 
called  a  "  quant,"  from  the  flange,  or 
quannet,  with  which  the  pole  is  shod. 
Here,  too,  the  point  seems  to  give  the  name 
to  the  implement.  Wherrymen  on  the 
Broads  take  to  the  quant  when  the  wind 
drops.  A.  T.  M. 

"RABBITS"  FOR  LUCK  (10  S.  xi.  208).— 
My  little  daughter  has  for  some  time  been 
in  the  habit  of  saying  "  Rabbit "  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month.  The  word  to  be 
most  efficacious  must  be  spoken  up  the 
chimney,  and  be  the  first  word  said  in  the 
month.  I  am  told  that  if  this  is  done  the 
performer  will  receive  a  present. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

A.  M.  will  find  numerous  references  to 
the  use  of  the  term  "  rabbit  "  as  an  expletive 
in  '  The  English  Dialect  Dictionary  '  ;  but 
its  derivation  is  not  given,  nor  is  its  adoption 
as  a  formula  specified  in  any  of  the  quotations 
supplied.  The  employment  of  the  term  by 
children  is  evidently  a  survival  of  the 
ancient  superstitious  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  this  or  similar  expressions  as  charms  to 
avert  evil.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

THISTLE  AND  SAINT  (10  S.  xi.  169). — The 
purple-flowered  thistle  (Carduus  marianus) 
does  not  appear  to  have  exactly  been  the 
emblem  of  any  particular  Saint ;  but  it  was 
sacred  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  is  still 
known  as  Our  Lady's  thistle  or  Our  Lady's 
milk-silk,  from  the  pale  leaves  being  spotted 
with  white,  whence  it  was  an  old  belief  that 
they  became  so  marked  originally  by  the 
falling  of  some  drops  of  the  Virgin's  milk 
upon  them.  Our  Lady's  thistle,  says  Gerard 
in  his  '  Herbal '  is  thought  to  drive  away 
serpents  if  it  be  but  hanged  about  the  neck 
(chap.  477).  The  Rev.  Hilderic  Friend, 
after  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  in  his 
'  Flowers  and  Flower-Lore,'  thinks  that  the 
Carduus  marianus  is  the  true  Scotch  thistle 
(ed.  1884,  vol.  i.  p.  223)  ;  and  it  was  probably 
because  of  its  religious  associations  that 
t  was  adopted  by  the  Order  of  the  Thistle, 


which  was  instituted,  says  Fosbroke,  by 
Achaius,  King  of  Scotland,  in  787,  restored 
by  James  V.  in  1540,  revived  by  James  II. 
of  England  in  1687,  and  re-established  by 
Queen  Anne,  31  Dec.,  1703  ('  Encyc.  Antiq.'). 
It  is  further  remarkable  that  the  Order  of 
Knighthood  of  the  Thistle  of  Burbon  wa& 
instituted  (1370)  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

In  Northern  mythology  the  plant  wa& 
sacred  to  Thor,  its  blossom  being  supposed 
to  receive  its  bright  colour  from  the  lightning, 
from  which  it  consequently  protected  the 
person  or  building  placed  under  its  guardian- 
ship. J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

The  only  thistle  dedicated  to  any  saint 
is,  I  believe,  the  Lady's  thistle,  Carduus 
marianus,  so  called  because  it  is  fabled  to  be 
spotted  by  the  Virgin's  milk,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  exactly  an  emblem  of  Our 
Lady.  Neither,  I  suppose,  is  the  Scotch 
thistle  (which  some  writers  take  to  be  the 
Carduus  marianus)  an  emblem  of  St.  Andrew. 
St.  Barnaby's  thistle  is  not  really  a  thistle, 
but  one  of  the  centaureas.  The  holy  thistle, 
Carduus  benedictus,  was  so  called  on  account 
of  its  supposed  properties  as  a  heal-all. 

C.  C.  B. 

Surely  the  thistle  is  the  emblem  of  St. 
Andrew  of  Scotland.  See  the  Order  of 
the  Thistle.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

St.  Caroline  the  Virgin,  Dr.  Husenbeth 
mentions  in  his  '  Emblems  of  Saints  '  (1882), 
is  shown  in  a  mediaeval  German  painting 
as  holding  a  thistle.  The  same  good  autho- 
rity records  that  St.  Narcissus,  the  bishop 
whose  feast  is  kept  at  Jerusalem  upon 
29  October,  and  who  suffered  martyrdom 
there  in  A.D.  216,  is  represented  in  an  old 
picture  by  Weyen  as  holding  a  thistle  in 
blossom.  He  is  depicted  variously  by  other 
ancient  authorities.  HARRY  HEMS. 

PHILIP  THICKNESSE  :  AUTOMATON  CHESS- 
PLAYER'(10  S.  xi.  189).— L.  L.  K.  will  find 
an  account  of  the  automaton  in  '  The  Boy's 
Own  Book,'  1830.  If  he  will  write  to  me, 
I  may  be  able  to  tell  him  more  that  would 
interest  him.  H.  N.  ELLACOMBE. 

Bitton  Vicarage,  Bristol. 

HIPPOCRATES  AND  THE  BLACK  BABY 
(10  S.  xi.  207). — This  story  is  to  be  found  in 
Wanley's  'Wonders  of  the  Little  World,' 
1678,  p.  96.  In  the  margin  there  are  refer- 
ences to  Pare  and  "  Shenck.  '  Obs.  Med.' 
1.  4,  obs.  1,  p.  543."  G.  THORN-DRURY. 
[Reply  from  PROF.  BENSLY  next  week.] 
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A  Literary  History  of  Russia.  By  A.  Bruckner, 
Professor  of  Slavonic  Languages  and.  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Edited  by  Ellis 
H.  Minns,  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge.  Translated  by  H.  Havelock. 
(Fisher  Unwin. ) 

PROF.  BRUCKNER  has  compiled  a  comprehensive 
history  of  Russian  literary  life  from  earliest 
writers  down  to  the  exponent  of  Jewish  conditions, 
Chirikov,  and  the  novelist  Petrov  (Skitalets),  and 
in  many  respects  he  has  met  an  urgent  need.  In 
days  long  past  the  scholarly  translation  by  Mr. 
J.  Cox  of  Dr.  F.  Otto's  German  history  of  Russian 
literature  formed  an  excellent  introduction  to 
Slavonic  studies.  Dr.  Eugen  Zabel  in  Germany, 
and  the  Viscount  de  Vogiii  in  France,  inter  olios, 
have  written  critical  studies  of  Russian  authors  ; 
and  of  making  books  on  Tolstoy  there  is  no  end. 
In  Russian  the  illustrated  work  of  P.  Polevoi 
is  a  mine  of  wealth  down  to  the  end  of  last  century; 
and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Prof.  Bruckner's 
history  to  rank  it  below  the  standard  of  that  of 
Polevoi,  which  abounds  in  biographical  sketches, 
facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  heraldry,  and  copious 
extracts  from  ancient  and  modern  authors.  The 
Professor  expresses  his  indebtedness  to  Ska- 
bichevsky's  history  of  literature  and  the  censor- 
ship, and  dismisses  Polevoi  rather  briefly. 

From  the  editorial  introduction  we  gather  that 
the  author  is  a  Pole,  which  will  explain  his  fre- 
quently unsympathetic  attitude  towards  the 
Russian  Church  and  Russian  men  of  letters.  It 
comes  as  a  shock  to  read  that  the  object  of  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  the  Apostles  of  the  Slavs,  was 
anything  but  the  good  of  those  among  whom 
they  laboured,  and  that  the  "  dragon's  teeth  " 
sown  by  the  missionaries  "  bore  fruit "  under 
the  Moscow  Grand  Dukes.  We  think  it  unlikely 
that  the  universal  veneration  for  these  great 
names  will  be  materially  shaken.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  cramped  and  cumbrous  Glagolithic 
alphabet,  as  well  as  Cyrillic,  was  the  invention 
of  the  first  Slav  missionaries,  whereas  the  former, 
though  indebted  to  the  latter,  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  invention  of  some  Dalmatian  monk.  It 
was  long  ascribed  to  St.  Jerome.  Our  author's 
account  of  the  introduction  of  Greek  Christianity 
is  marked  by  prejudice,  and  he  has  an  aversion 
to  "  Slovenic  "  and  "  Slovenisms  " — terms  which 
lack  definition.  The  editor  points  out  more  than 
once  that  the  author's  views  of  the  Church  require 
modification.  He  quotes  with  evident  relish 
Chaadaev's  satirical  letter,  and  Herzen's  hideous 
criticism,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Slavophiles.  The 
narrative  ends  with  the  year  1905,  and  a  final 
editorial  note  states  that  recent  events  have 
produced  "  complete  confusion "  in  literature, 
as  in  everything  else  in  Russia. 

The  treatment  of  authors  and  periods  varies, 
as  might  be  expected ;  the  account  of  the 
literary  activity  of  the  Empress  Catherine  is  the 
most  complete  we  know.  The  parallel  between 
Ivan  IV.  and  Peter  the  Great  is  forced,  and  the 
allusion  to  Peter  and  Alexis  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  It  is  said  of  Pushkin's  historical  activity 
that  "  nothing  came  of  it  beyond  the  collecting 
of  materials  for '  Peter  the  Great '  and '  Pugachov's 


Revolt.'  The  former  projected  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  Pushkin's  fatal  duel,  but  the  latter  is 
complete  and  full  of  interest.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  Slavophile  movement  "  seems  finally 
buried,"  though  it  may  have  receded  of  late 
years.  It  is  not  always  clear  whether  the  author 
of  a  novel  or  a  hero  is  speaking  :  is  Tolstoy  or 
Levin  set  right  by  Khomyakov  (p.  382)  ?  There 
is  plenty  of  fun  over  the  Censorship — now  much 
relaxed — with  the  amusing  story  of  Pushkin's 
crows  settling  on  church  crosses.  Discussions  of 
"  art  for  art's  sake  "  and  "  art  for  life's  sake  " 
occur  at  frequent  intervals.  We  learn  that 
Russian  writers  have  anticipated  Western 
authors,  e.g.,  we  are  informed  that  Dostoievsky 
anticipated  Nietzsche,  Bourget,  and  Maeterlinck, 
described  "  decadents "  before  that  term  was 
invented,  and  even  parodied  Nietzsche  before  his 
arrival.  There  were  Tolstoyan  preachers  before 
Tolstoy  (the  Polish  Arians)  ;  Saltikov  anticipated 
Dostoievsky ;  and  Pomalyovsky  was  before 
Gorky.  There  are  severe  remarks  with  regard 
to  translators — presumably  German — who  render 
''  garbage,"  and  many  have  worked  not  from 
Russian,  but  from  a  French  medium.  As  to- 
Russian  translators,  while  Pushkin  rendered 
Mickiewicz  and  other  authors,  the  names  of 
Gnedich  and  Zhukovsky  are  far  more  widely 
known  than  his  in  this  field.  A.  N.  Maikov's 
shortsightedness  had  to  do  with  his  relinquishing 
the  brush  for  the  pen.  We  think  that  1820  is 
late  for  the  birth  of  the  Russian  classics.  Was 
it  the  professors  or  the  doctors  who  "  conjured  the 
Government  that  it  should  place  confidence  in 
society  "  (p.  543)  ? 

The  translator  has  endeavoured  to  convey 
the  sense  of  the  original  at  the  risk,  he  says,  "  of 
making  his  own  style  heavy  "  ;  but  we  regret 
that  heaviness  is  not  the  sole  charge  to  be  brought 
against  his  work.  Sentences  are  often  involved 
and  far  from  lucid,  parentheses  abound,  punctua- 
tion is  often  defective,  and  editorial  supervision- 
should  have  been  closer.  It  is  irritating  to  read 
that  "  one  would  think  that  one  had  Polish 
printed  in  Cyrillic  before  one,"  and  that  Derz- 
havin's  productions  are  invaded  by  "  nymphs 
and  naiads  and  that  sort  of  thing."  "  Lear- 
mouth  "  is  no  doubt  a  printer's  error  for  the  name 
of  Lermontov's  ancestor ;  and  "  B.  Paris " 
is  wrongly  given  as  the  author  of  '  Russia  and 
Reform.  '  Sich  '  is  not  the  name  of  the  Zaporo- 
zhian  Cossack  settlement ;  and  "  Shopets  " 
should  be  Skopets.  '  War  and  Peace  '  appears  to 
be  ascribed  to  Dostoievsky  (p.  392).  "  Mac- 
Kennan  "  must  mean  Mr.  George  Kennan,  the 
American  writer  on  prison  life.  We  do  not  admire 
the  renderings  "  laboriously  -  to  -  be  -  worked  -  out 
formula,"  Herzen's  "  wheelabouts  d  contre-cceur," 
"  the  age  where  the  publicans  drive  the  Apostles 
out  of  the  Temple,"  "  Herzen  done  for,"  "awfully 
reactionary,"  and  the  use  of  "  just."  The  poet 
"  Fet  "  is  sometimes  "  Foth  "  and  sometimes 
"  Foeth."  The  name  of  Milukov  (error  in  index) 
belongs  to  two  prominent  authors,  one  of  whom  is 
a  leading  politician.  Why  does  "  first  real  em- 
bassy "  appear  at  the  top  of  p.  59  ?  We  read 
of  Turgenev's  '  Notes  of  a  Sportsman,'  and  later 
of  '  Annals  '  ;  and  Dostoievsky's  novel  is  '  Devils  ' 
in  most  places,  but  '  Demons  '  in  one.  "  The 
latter  "  of  four  names  is  incorrect.  The  "  Old 
Gentleman's  "  question  (p.  491)  is  neither  French 
nor  Russian,  and  bewilders  the  reader.  The 
use  of  the  word  "  Nicholaitan  "  in  two  places  for 
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the  regime  of  Nicholas  I.  is  ingenious,  but  its 
spelling  should  be  consistent.  Prof.  Wiener's 
anthology  is  drawn  upon  and  cited,  but  the 
rimes  and  rhythm  of  the  renderings  of  Nekrasov 
are  sadly  defective  (chap,  xviii.),  and  we  cannot 
agree  that  this  bard's  "  harsh,  rough  versification 
seemed  meant  for  a  leading  article."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prose  renderings  of  Sluchevsky 
and  Pleshcheev  read  smoothly.  From  personal 
experience  of  the  difficulties  of  poetic  translation 
we  agree  with  the  editor  as  to  the  virtual  impossi- 
bility of  reproducing  the  melodies  of  Russian 
rime.  In  the  translation  of  Pushkin's  epigram 
on  Count  Vorontsov,  "  for  this  once  "  does  not 
give  the  sense  of  nakonets,  at  length.  The  index 
is  incomplete,  some  references  to  Bakunin, 
Gagarin  and  Merezhkovsky  being  omitted. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Haas  is  misspelt  in  chap.  xii. 
Gorky's  play  '  Na  Dne '  is  properly  rendered 
'  At  the  Bottom  '  on  p.  497,  but  on  p.  539  it 
becomes  '  The  Shelter.'  "  J.  Pollen  '  is  an 
inadequate  reference  to  the  eminent  ex-Indian 
official  and  author  of  '  Rhymes  from  the  Russian.' 
It  is  true  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  with 
regard  to  accents,  but  Mikhailoysky  is  wrongly 
accented  on  one  page,  Strakhov  differently  on  the 
same  page,  Zhitomir  and  pirdgi  wrongly,  and 
'  Ma  Religion  '  unnecessarily. 

The  directions  for  the  pronunciation  of  Russian 
names  are  useful,  as  the  need  for  systematic 
transliteration — a  point  upon  which  Prof.  Morfill 
has  often  insisted — has  long  been  pressing  The 
second  syllable  is  not  exact  in  the  renderings 
Merzlakov,  Kotlarevsky,  and  Delanov  ;  and  we 
prefer  to  write  Dostoievsky  while  sympathizing 
with  Messrs.  Minns  and  Havelock's  aim  at  economy 
and  simplicity  of  spelling. 

The  shortcomings  of  this  work,  many  of  which 
can  be  removed  or  modified  in  future  editions, 
do  not  blind  us  to  its  real  importance  as  a  chro- 
nicle of  Russian  literature.  Allowance  being 
made  for  the  personal  views  of  the  industrious 
author,  his  work  will  prove  of  great  assistance 
and  interest  to  students. 

Edinburgh  Review  :  January.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
'  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  '  is 
an  instructive  paper  on  lines  not  commonly 
chosen.  In  no  other  period  of  Scotland's  history 
have  such  great  changes  taken  place.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  fanaticism  of  the 
ministers  of  the  established  religion  and  many 
of  the  lay  folk  was  so  extreme  that  it  is  hard, 
even  now,  for  an  Englishman  to  comprehend 
it ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  century  a  great 
change  had  come  about.  The  rural  ministers 
in  most  parishes  were  as  mild  as  those  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  thanks  to  the  Scotch 
universities,  better  trained.  Agriculture  was 
at  a  far  lower  ebb  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
than  in  most  parts  of  England.  "  Run-rig," 
as  it  was  called,  which  the  author  rightly  assures 
ius  was  "  a  survival  of  prehistoric  agriculture," 
was  universal,  and  in  a  bad  season  many  of  the 
cultivators  must,  we  cannot  but  believe,  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Rents  were, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  extremely  low :  in  the 
Forty-Five  Lochiel  could  bring  eight  hundred 
fighting  men  into  the  field  to  serve  Prince  Charlie, 
although  he  had  a  rent-roll  of  only  five  hundred 
a  year.  The  writer  goes  perhaps  somewhat  out 
of  his  way  to  denounce  the  atrocities  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  after  Culloden.  He  is  not  a  jot 


too  severe — it  would  be  difficult  to  be  so — but 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  pertinent  to  his  subject. 

'  Venice  and  the  Renaissance '  is  instructive 
in  a  new  manner,  and  is  effectively  written.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  settlers  there  may  have 
been  of  Oriental  blood,  or,  if  that  be  going  further 
than  the  evidence  warrants,  there  was  at  least 
an  Eastern  admixture  sufficiently  strong  to 
affect  art  and  culture.  In  many  other  parts 
of  Italy  the  Renaissance  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  materialistic  intellectualism ;  in  Venice,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  idealistic  emotionalism. 
The  arts  of  the  Venetians,  and  in  a  less  degree 
their  manners  and  literature,  indicate  this. 
Intellectualism,  as  the  author  points  out,  dwelt 
on  form,  even  in  its  pictures,  but  the  idealistic 
Venetians  on  colour.  Here  he  is  certainly  correct, 
but  this  is  not  limited  to  Italy.  We  have  but  to 
compare  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  those 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  be  assured  of  this. 

'  A  School  of  Irish  Poetry  '  will  teach  many 
persons  not  a  little  that  is  new.  We  believe 
that  the  modern  verse  of  Ireland  is  far  less  known 
than  it  ought  to  be.  The  moods  here  dwelt  upon 
are  Celtic,  but  the  Celticism  is  of  to-day,  not 
that  of  earlier  times.  E.  A.'s  verse,  as  here  quoted, 
is  certainly  of  a  high  standard,  but  we  find  it 
not  a  little  hard  to  grasp  what  is  meant  by  "the 
ascetic  standpoint "  and  "  Manichean  moods." 
It  may  be  that  our  own  interpretation  of  these 
phrases  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  reviewer. 

The    Newspaper    Press    Directory.     (C.    Mitchell 

&  Co.) 

THIS  valuable  record  of  the  newspaper  world  is 
always  welcome  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
about  the  progress  and  changes  of  the  Press. 
The  publishers'  address  refers  to  two  important 
changes  during  the  past  year  :  The  Times  was 
formed  into  a  new  company  with  a  capital  of 
750,0002.  ;  and  The  Westminster  Gazette  was  sold 
by  Sir  George  Newnes,  and  formed  into  a  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  150.000Z.  There  is  an 
interesting  article  on  the  new  Act  relating  to  the 
admission  of  the  Press  to  meetings  ;  also  articles 
on  the  import  trade  to  the  Colonies,  showine  in 
a  tabulated  form  the  chief  features  of  the  prin- 
cipal customs  tariffs.  The  obituaries  of  the 
year  include  Lord  Glenesk  ;  Mr.  Taylor  of  The 
Bristol  Times ;  Sir  James  Knowles,  editor  of 
The  Nineteenth  Century  ;  and  Mr.  David  Syme, 
of  The  Melbourne  Age. 
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"  LIVERPOOL  "  :    ITS  ETYMOLOGY. 

I  HAVE  not,  as  yet,  observed  any  reason- 
.able  etymology  given  for  Liverpool ;  but 
perhaps  I  may  be  wrong,  as  it  is  obvious 
^enough. 

It  is  precisely  parallel  to  Livermere,  a 
Suffolk  place-name.  This  appears  as  Lyver- 
mere  in  1290  ;  for  in  the  '  Inquisitiones  post 
Mortem,'  i.  103,  a  certain  Willelmus  de 
Lyvermere  is  mentioned  as  being  a  Suffolk 
man.  In  Kemble's  '  A.-S.  Charters,'  charter 
907  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  ;  but  the  existing  copy  is  full  of 
Norman  spellings,  which  must  be  allowed 
for.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk  (it  tells  us) 
there  was  a  place  called  "  Liuuremer,"  an 
obvious  error  for  "  Liuermere,"  due  to  the 
Norman  scribe's  repetition  of  u  (for  v),  and 
his  use  of  the  French  suffix  -re  for  the  A.-S. 
-er,  as  in  the  absurd  spelling  acre  for  Mid.  E. 
aker  (A.-S.  cecer)  ;  cf.  Du.  akker,  G.  acker. 

There  is  no  difficulty  as  to  liver.  It  is 
merely  a  dialectal  form  of  the  prov.  E.  lever 
(commonly  used  in  the  plural  form  levers), 
otherwise  written  lewer,  leyver,  and  liver, 


which  is  the  name  of  a  particular  kind  of 
rush,  commonly  the  yellow  flag  (Iris  pseuda- 
corus).  The  form  lever  at  once  accounts  for 
the  spelling  Leaver,  the  name  of  the  mythical 
bird  which  the  antiquaries  invented  in  1668 
as  being  "  the  Armes  of  this  towne  "  ;  see 
'  N.E.D.,'  s.v.  '  Liver,'  and  ante,  pp.  158,  212 
('  Shakespeare  in  French  :  Arms  of  Liver- 
pool ' ). 

It  is  the  yellow  flag,  and  not  a  mysterious 
bird,  that  flourishes  in  pools  and  meres  ; 
hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Suffolk 
possesses  both  a  Livermere  and  a  Rushmere. 
Moreover,  the  A.-S.  form  was  Icefer  in  the 
tenth  century,  as  ^Elfric's  '  Glossary '  ex- 
plains gladiolus  by  "  laefer."  But  we  can 
trace  the  word  much  further  back,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  Epinal,  Erfurt,  and  Corpus 
glossaries  of  the  eighth  century.  The  Corpus 
MS.  has  :  "  scirpea,  lebr  "  ;  the  Erfurt  MS. 
has  :  "  scirpea,  lebrse "  ;  and  the  Epinal 
MS.  has  "  scirpea,  de  qua  matta  conficitur, 
lerb,"  an  obvious  error  for  lebr.  These 
spellings  are  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
these  old  MSS.  usually  show  6  in  place  of  the 
later  /  (which  was  sounded  as  v).  And  the 
note  tells  us  that  the  name  was  also  given 
to  the  common  rush  that  was  used  for  the 
making  of  mats.  The  accus.  form  Zee/re 
occurs  in  a  text ;  so  that  the  word  belonged 
to  the  feminines  of  the  strong  declension. 

^Elfric  also  gives  the  Latin  equivalent  as 
pirus,  which  (as  Toller  notes)  is  a  mere 
error  for  papyrus.  The  English  /  answers 
to  Gk.  TT  ;  so  we  may  connect  Icefer  with 
Gk.  \eir-eiv,  to  peel,  and  the  Lithuanian 
lapas,  a  leaf  ;  it  was  obviously  named  from 
its  flat  shape,  like  the  Latin  gladiolus  from 
gladius. 

I  may  add  that  the  German  Schilf  is  not 
a  Teutonic  word,  but  is  merely  the  Latin 
scirpus  done  into  a  German  form.  The 
sense  is  right  enough,  as  the  German  for 
"  rush-mat  "  is  Schilfmatle. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 


TENNYSON    CONCORDANCES. 

THE  Editor's  reference  (10  S.  ix.  118)  to 
my  old  friend  Brightwell  brings  to  mind 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  his 
'  Concordance  '  was  issued.  Was  there  ever 
oefore  a  concordance  to  a  man's  works 
issued  during  his  life  ?  Such  an  occurrence 
is  surely  unique. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
Brightwell  compiled  his  in  adoration  of 
Tennyson's  poetry.  The  plan  of  it  was 
submitted  to  Tennyson's  publisher  Moxoii 
in  the  spring  of  1868  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  Moxon  obtained  Tennyson's 
approval  before  entering  on  so  expensive  a 
publication. 

Unfortunately,  some  time  after  Tennyson 
changed  his  publishers.  Whether  any  notice 
was  given  to  Brightwell  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  eventually  his  great  and  only  work, 
'  A  Concordance  to  the  Entire  Works  of 
Alfred  Tennyson,'  was  published  by  "  E. 
Moxon,  Son  &  Co."  in  1869.  The  book  has 
(what  I  should  imagine  is)  a  good  portrait 
of  the  Poet  Laureate  ;  at  all  events,  it  is 
nicely  etched  from  a  photograph,  and  has 
a  facsimile  of  Tennyson's  signature  under- 
neath. 

Tennyson,  however,  had  set  his  face 
against  the  thing,  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Moxon  or  his  book,  and  he  stig- 
matized the  portrait  as  a  caricature.  It  is 
needless  to  say  how  bitter  was  Brightwell's 
disappointment  at  this,  and  to  find  his  work 
of  years  fall  almost  stillborn  from  the  press. 
This  disaster  was  bad  enough,  but  more 
was  to  follow,  in  which  there  seems  a 
strange  want  of  consideration  for  the  poor 
enthusiast  by  the  great  man. 

No  sooner  had  Tennyson  changed  his 
publishers  than  he  must  have  started  a 
concordance  under  his  own  superintendence. 
Accordingly  the  following  year  there  ap- 
peared '  A  Concordance  to  the  Works  of 
Alfred  Tennyson '  published  by  "  Strahan, 
Son  &  Co."  in  1870.  To  have  got  this  out 
in  the  time  a  staff  of  workers  must  have  been 
employed.  The  book  is  anonymous. 

Of  Brightwell's  '  Concordance  '  The  Athe- 
nceum  (9  Oct.,  1869)  said  that  no  such  piece 
of  methodical  madness  was  ever  before 
perpetrated  in  behalf  of  a  living  author. 

As  I  find  no  notice  of  Tennyson's  own 
Concordance  in  The  Athenceum,  I  presume 
that  he  did  not  send  a  copy  for  review. 
Neither  do  I  find  it  enumerated  in  '  The 
English  Catalogue,  1863-72.'  There  is  no 
mention  of  either  in  '  Tennysoniana,'  1879. 
Brightwell's  is  the  only  one  quoted  by  Mr. 
Boase  in  his  '  Modern  English  Biography.' 
Is  there  now  wanted  a  supplement  to  include 
Tennyson's  subsequent  works  ? 

Brightwell's  reward  has  come  too  late. 
His  book  stands  on  the  shelves  of  the  Refer- 
ence Library  in  the  Reading-Room  of  our 
National  Library,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Tennyson's,  thus  proving  its  superiority  to 
its  competitor  in  the  opinion  of  our  great 
experts  in  books.  One  advantage  it  has 
over  Tennyson's  is  that  it  has  a  single 
alphabet,  instead  of  two. 

I  do  not  find  Brightwell's  name  in  any 


biographical  dictionary ;  I  have  therefore 
taken  some  trouble  to  obtain  a  few  facts 
about  him.  He  was  born  at  East  Bergholt,. 
near  Colchester,  on  14  May,  1834.  When 
I  knew  him  he  was  a  student  at  the  Slade 
School  in  London,  and  he  lodged  in  rooms 
in  Gower  Street,  making  a  living  by  teaching 
and  journalistic  work. 

In  1879  he  became  attached  to  the  literary 
staff  of  The  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  a 
position  he  retained  until  his  death.  He 
was  also  editor  until  1896  of  The  Birmingham 
Weekly  Post,  in  which  his  articles,  signed 
"  Rufus,"  on  botany,  natural  history,  and 
art,  were  a  most  popular  feature. 

There  is  a  notice  of  him  in  Edgbastonia  for 
November,  1899,  with  a  good  portrait.  He 
was  never  married,  but  on  his  brother  dying 
suddenly,  he  adopted  and  brought  up  his 
family  of  five  children.  He  died  at  Edgbaston 
Birmingham,  on  15  Oct.,  1899. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 


WESTMINSTER     CHANGES     IN     1908: 
.    THIRTEENTH    YEAR, 

(Concluded  from  p.  204.) 
ST.  MARGARET'S  PARISH. 

THE  past  year  has  witnessed  in  this  parish 
more  changes  of  interest  than  usual.  Again 
I  have  to  chronicle  that  the  very  extensive 
works  at  Westminster  Abbey  have  been 
carried  on  with  more  or  less  vigour  during 
the  year,  and  the  north  aisle  is  still  in 
the  workmen's  hands ;  some  work  is  also 
in  progress  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
sanctuary,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
It  becomes  apparent  year  by  year  that  the 
fabric  needs  the  most  careful  supervision 
at  the  hands  of  practical  and  experienced 
craftsmen. 

The  huge  pile  of  buildings  (covering,  at 
present,  it  is  said,  three  acres  of  ground) 
at  the  southern  end  of  Parliament  Street,, 
having  also  extensive  frontages  in  Great 
George  and  Charles  Streets,  was  completed 
in  the  past  year,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Local  Government  Board 
entered  into  possession  on  Tuesday,  11  Aug. 
The  Education  Department  is  located  in 
that  portion  of  the  building  entered  from 
Charles  Street,  while  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  housed  in  the  portions  facing 
Parliament  and  Great  George  Streets.  This 
noble  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Brydon,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  died  before  the  superstructure  was  begun, 
so  that  the  carrying-out  of  the  work  de- 
volved upon  Sir  Henry  Tanner,  F.R.I.B.A. ,. 
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under  whose  directions  everything  above 
the  foundations  has  been  done.  The  number 
of  officials  to  be  provided  for  has  now  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  1,500,  and  something 
has  been  heard  of  an  insufficiency  of  room 
for  their  requirements  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
no  public  offices  are  better  designed  for 
the  work  done  in  them. 

Londoners  will  rejoice  that  the  Office  of 
Works  is  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  so 
public-spirited  as  the  Right  Hon.  Lewis 
Harcourt,  who  lets  no-  opportunity  pass 
of  declaring  that  he  wishes  to  make  London 
"  beautiful  " — a  wish  in  which  all  will  share. 
Rumour  is  busy  concerning  most  of  the  pro- 
perty in  this  locality,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  Government  now  owns  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  contemplating  an  early  improve- 
ment. It  was  stated  in  Parliament  on 
Wednesday,  13  May,  that  it  was  proposed 
to  purchase  the  premises  of  the  Civil  En- 
gineers for  40,OOOZ.,  as  one  of  the  measures 
that  were  "  desirable  and  necessary  "  ;  and 
Mr.  Harcourt' s  Public  Offices  Sites  (Exten- 
sion) Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a 
majority  of  225.  These  new  offices  are 
joined  to  the  Home  Office  by  a  bridge 
crossing  Charles  Street,  which  was  finished 
about  the  middle  of  the  year.  The  orna- 
mentation of  this  bridge  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Paul  Mountford  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Frith, 
and  altogether  it  may  be  justly  looked  upon 
as  the  "  most  important  piece  of  decorative 
architecture  which  has  been  executed  in 
London  for  many  years."  The  leading  idea 
has  been  to  represent  the  special  activities 
of  the  three  departments  housed  in  the  three 
connected  buildings — the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Home  Office.  On  the  Local  Government 
Board  side  Mr.  Frith  has  carved  a  female 
figure  with  a  mural  crown,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  municipal  mace,  and  in  the  other 
a  charter  with  a  pendent  seal.  Education  is 
figured  in  two  forms — elementary  teaching 
on  one  side  of  the  central  arch,  and  ad- 
vanced instruction  on  the  other.  Justice, 
blindfolded,  and  holding  the  scales,  and 
factory  inspection,  with  symbolic  distaffs, 
pickaxes,  and  engineering  tools,  are  set 
forth  as  showing  some  of  the  varied  duties 
of  the  Home  Office.  There  has  been  a 
little  talk  about  a  similar  archway  being 
thrown  across  Downing  Street,  but  so  far  it 
is  only  talk. 

The  extensive  works  converting  the  old 
Whitehall  Club  to  other  uses,  after  having 
been  twelve  months  or  more  in  hand,  were 
completed  last  year,  and  the  building  will 
in  future  be  known  as  47,  Parliament  Street. 


It  is  now  devoted  to  the  offices  of  Messrs.. 
S.  Pearson  &  Son,  the  contractors,  and 
the  Whitehall  Securities  Corporation.  It 
may  also  be  well  to  record  that  the  cele- 
brated Rubens  ceiling  in  the  United  Service 
Museum,  which  had  been  in  course  of 
renovation  for  a  lengthened  period,  was 
finished  and  inspected  by  the  King  on 
Friday,  20  Dec.,  1907,  and  with  the  com- 
mencement of  1908  was  to  be  seen  by  the 
public.  This  restoration  is  the  fifth  that 
the  ceiling  has  undergone. 

The  old  "  Green  Man "  in  Little  George 
Street  was  closed  in  1906,  and  in  its  place 
rose  a  building  called  Abbey  Chambers^ 
but  still  unoccupied  ;  in  the  early  days  of 
February  last  year,  however,  this  leasehold 
block  of  offices  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Trollope 
"at  a  satisfactory  price."  The  buildings 
are  numbered  5,  Little  George  Street.  In 
Palmer  Street  it  is  proposed  to  build  two 
shops  with  rooms  over,  above  the  railway ; 
but  no  start  had  been  made  as  the  year 
closed. 

The  alteration  of  the  ground-floor  flats  in. 
Victoria  Street  into  shops  has  been  nearly 
accomplished,  few  remaining  to  be  converted. 
Only  one  was  altered  in  1908,  No.  118.  The^ 
building  destined  to  become  the  official  home 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body  has  been 
proceeded  with,  the  foundations  having 
been  got  in  satisfactorily,  but  after  some 
delay.  Sir  Robert  W.  Perks,  M.P.,  stated 
at  the  Conference  that  the  purchase  of  the 
property  at  Westminster  cost  335,OOOZ., 
and  that  they  had  been  able  to  sell  200,000^. 
worth  of  land,  and  had  still  85,000  feet  of 
land  for  sale,  beyond  that  required  for  their 
own  purposes.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a 
start  was  being  made  with  the  erection  of 
the  building  proper.  It  is  to  be  called 
Victoria  House,  which  seems  a  pity,  for- 
there  is  already  one  building  so  called  in 
Victoria  Street. 

In  Princes  Street  a  new  building  is  being 
erected,  No.  7,  consisting  of  two  shops, 
having  been  demolished,  and  the  north  side 
of  Lewisham  Street,  excepting  No.  26,. 
has  gone  with  it.  At  No.  7,  Princes  Street 
Mr.  John  Hockridge  for  many  years  carried 
on  business  as  a  boot  and  shoe  maker.  He 
was  churchwarden  of  St.  Margaret's  from 
1879  to  1882,  and  noted  as  being  "  very 
painstaking,  energetic,  and  popular  with  the 
parishioners." 

The   huge   block   of   buildings   in   Tothill 
Street     known    as    Caxton    House    is    now 
outwardly  complete,   and  tenants   seem  to 
be   forthcoming   with   fair   rapidity.      It    is. 
certainly  a  fine  building,  chiefly  of  stone. 
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The  unfortunate  Imperial  Theatre  has 
gone  from  among  London's  places  of  amuse- 
ment, for  in  February  tenders  were  invited 
by  Messrs.  Trollope  "  for  the  equipment, 
including  fireproof  curtain,  seating  accom- 
modation, draperies  of  the  royal  boxes, 
furniture,  and  effects."  The  building  itself 
was  dismantled,  and  on  Wednesday,  5  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  H.  C.  Trollope  offered  at  auction 
"  Naboth's  Vineyard  "  and  "  the  last  section 
of  the  Aquarium  site,"  as  he  described  the 
area  of  23,740  feet  of  freehold  land,  upon  a 
portion  of  which  this  theatre  stood.  It  is 
currently  reported  that  Mrs.  Langtry  (Lady 
de  Bathe)  expended  50,000/.  on  the  theatre. 
The  vacant  land  was  first  put  up  for  sale, 
the  opening  bid  being  one  of  50,OOOZ.  This 
was  carried  by  5,OOOZ.  bids  to  75,OOOZ.,  and 
when  19,5001.  was  reached  competition 
flagged,  and  eventually  the  auctioneer  made 
a  bid  of  85,OOOZ.  on  behalf  of  the  vendors. 
The  Imperial  Theatre,  "  with  its  area  of 
about  12,000  square  feet,"  was  then  sub- 
mitted separately,  but  no  offer  was  forth- 
coming, so  the  property  remained  unsold. 
In  the  first  week  of  August  the  demolition 
of  the  theatre  was  begun,  and  its  brief  but 
chequered  career  came  to  an  end  by  the 
close  of  September.  The  fabric  was  care- 
iully  taken  down  section  by  section  and 
piece  by  piece,  with  a  view  to  its  erection  on 
another  site,  "  about  twelve  miles  away." 

In  Great  Chapel  Street,  and  extending 
round  into  Dacre  Street,  was  progressing  all 
through  the  year  the  framework  of  a  building 
ior  flats  with  shops  under.  The  system  of 
construction  comes  from  America,  and  has 
been  well  taken  to  in  this  country.  It  is 
known  as  the  "  reinforced  concrete  and 
•steel  frame  system,"  and  it  is  claimed  for  it 
that  it  is  very  durable,  and  has  extraordinary 
fire-resisting  qualities  and  high  rigidity. 
This  building  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  first 
big  works  of  the  kind  in  London,  so  its 
progress  will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 
It  has  taken  the  whole  of  the  year  to  get 
the  frame  together,  the  work  being  carried 
•out  by  Messrs.  Redpath  &  Brown  as  con- 
structional engineers. 

Some  extensive  works  are  in  progress  at 
the  St.  James's  Park  Railway  Station,  where 
a  portion  of  the  roof  has  been  removed  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  building  over  that 
part  of  the  station  for  increased  office  accom- 
modation. There  are  also  minor  works 
being  carried  out  on  the  ground  level  of  the 
Broadway. 

In  Queen  Anne's  Gate  some  considerable 
•changes  are  taking  place.  About  the  end  of 
August  a  portion  of  No.  34  was  pulled  down. 


This  did  not  belong  to  the  house  originally, 
but  was  added  by  one  of  its  occupiers,  and 
did  not  extend  to  the  whole  height  of  the 
house.  It  is  the  intention  of  Sir  Edward  P. 
Tennant  to  rebuild  it  to  the  full  height. 
Among  the  notable  residents  in  this  house 
was  Mr.  George  Willoughby  Hemans,  C.E., 
who  was  churchwarden  of  St.  Margaret's 
in  1863-4,  and  filled  the  office  most  success- 
fully (the  house  was  then  known  as  13, 
Queen  Square).  In  more  recent  days 
among  its  occupants  have  been  Sir  Vesey 
and  Lady  Hamilton,  Sir  Richard  Richards, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldmann,  this  lady  being 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Mr.  Speaker  (now  Vis- 
count) Peel. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  roadway 
leading  to  Bird  Cage  Walk  were  two  imposing 
houses  of  red  brick  and  Portland  stone,  of 
good  design  and  appearance.  The  demoli- 
tion of  these  houses  was  started  about 
October,  and  was  progressing  apace  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  They,  too,  have  had 
some  notable  residents.  In  the  one  known 
as  36,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  have  resided 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wylie  ;  Mr.  George  Palmer 
(of  Reading),  at  one  time  M.P.  ;  and  Sir 
J.  Eldon  Gorst.  In  No.  38  resided  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Foster  and  his  son,  Sir  Walter 
Foster.  Afterwards  the  late  Sir  Clinton 
Dawkins  lived  in  this  fine  mansion  in  this 
quiet,  old-world  locality.  He  was  at  one 
time  Under-Secretary  for  Finance  in  Egypt, 
and  Financial  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India.  At  this  house,  too,  stayed 
Lord  Milner  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  The  whole  of  this  site  will, 
in  the  near  future,  be  occupied  by  the 
palatial  edifice  which  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller 
proposes  to  build  here  as  the  London  home 
of  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Co.  When  the 
structure  is  completed  the  head-quarters 
of  the  company  will  be  removed  from  Billiter 
Street.  In  The  Toiler  of  18  November 
there  appeared  a  small  sketch  of  the  sump- 
tuous home  of  the  company.  One  public 
advantage  will  be  that  the  roadway  leading 
into  the  park  at  this  point  will  be  widened. 
The  whole  of  the  site  of  these  two  houses 
as  well  as  the  gardens  will  be  built  upon. 

New  Wellington  House  in  Buckingham 
Gate  has  been  completed,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  structure  is  concerned,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  internally.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  building  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Fire  Brigade  at  Howick  Place,  it  still 
stands  as  it  did  twelve  months  ago.  It  will 
ultimately  be  adapted  to  Post  Office  re- 
quirements, but  seemingly  there  is  no  hurry 
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about  it,  although  every  one  knows  that  at 
the  South-Western  District  Post  Office 
business  is  greatly  hampered  for  want  of 
room. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  large  freehold 
estate  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret 
finds  it  way  into  the  market.  Such  an  event, 
however,  happened  recently,  for  an  estate 
not  far  from  Victoria  Station,  and  close  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  was  offered 
for  sale  by  Messrs.  Trollope  (in  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson  &  Co.)  at 
the  Mart  on  Wednesday,  9  December,  in  lots. 
The  estate  was  sold  by  order  of  trustees, 
and  consisted  of  freehold  houses,  being  Park 
House,  222,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  corner  of 
Francis  Street,  220,  "  The  Forester's  Arms," 
a  fully  licensed  public-house  ;  200  to  218 
(even  numbers,  inclusive)  in  the  same  road  ; 
Xo.  59,  Willow  Street,  a  well-built  house,  let 
in  tenements ;  Nos.  1  to  9,  St.  Andrew's 
Terrace  ;  and  Nos.  1  to  8,  Gloucester  Terrace, 
the  whole  being  described  as  a  "  singularly 
compact  building  site,"  covering  an  area 
of  41,960  ft.,  with  a  frontage  to  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road  of  274  ft.  2  in.,  to  Francis 
Street  of  about  68  ft.  6  in.,  and  to  Willow 
Street  of  about  77  ft.  There  was  also  offered 
for  sale  at  the  same  time  the  freehold  ground 
rent,  amounting  to  42Z.  per  annum,  secured 
on  Nos.  39  to  57,  Willow  Street  adjoining 
(odd  numbers),  having  a  frontage  to  that 
thoroughfare  of  about  150  ft.  It  may  be 
well  to  put  on  record  that  the  small  houses 
here  spoken  of  as  St.  Andrew's  Terrace  were 
known,  some  years  ago,  as  Andrew's  Terrace, 
and  those  now  known  as  Gloucester  Terrace, 
were  formerly  Mann's  Cottages,  both  lots 
of  houses  having  been  the  property  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Mann,  who  resided  at  Park  House. 
In  those  days  an  earlier  Gloucester  Terrace 
consisted  of  all  the  houses  in  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road  between  Francis  Street  and 
Rochester  Row,  including  those  now  offered 
for  sale.  At  the  sale  an  offer  of  40,OOOZ. 
was  made,  but,  as  the  reserve  was  not 
reached,  the  property  was  withdrawn  with 
a  view  to  sale  by  private  treaty. 

In  the  basement  of  Westminster  Hospital 
Medical  School,  in  Caxton  Street,  there  was 
established  a  Men's  Club  in  connexion  witli 
Christ  Church,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Aglionby,  the  Vicar,  after  the 
necessary  alterations  had  been  made. 

So  end  my  notes  for  the  past  year,  many 
indications  making  it  probable  that  there 
will  be  more  changes  before  the  present  year 
has  half  run  its  course. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 


ST.  MICHAEL  LE  QUERN. — PKOF.  SKEAT,, 
ante,  p.  201,  identifies  the  church  of  the 
above  name  with  the  church  of  St.  Michael,. 
Cornhill.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  church 
of  St.  Michael  le  Quern  stood  at  the  west 
end  of  Cheap,  in  Farringdon  Ward,  near 
St.  Paul's,  whence  it  was  sometimes  called 
St.  Michael  at  Paul's  Gate. 

R.  R.  SHABPE. 

Guildhall,  E.C. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,. 
was  far  to  the  east  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern, 
in  the  Ward  of  Cornhill.  Both  churches 
are  described  by  Stow  under  their  respec- 
tive wards,  and  both  were  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666.  St.  Michael  upon  Corn- 
hill  was  rebuilt  by  Wren,  and  is  still  stand- 
ing, while  St.  Michael  le  Quern  has  never 
been  rebuilt.  F.  S.  EDEN. 

An  account  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
le  Quern  will  be  found  in  '  New  Remarks 
on  London,'  published  in  1732,  and  com- 
nlonlv  called  the  Parish  Clerks'  Book. 

S.    S.    M'DOWALL. 
[J.  T.  also  thanked  for  communication.] 

FLOOR-CLOTH  MANUFACTURE. — The  follow- 
ing document  in  my  possession  apparently 
refers  to  the  manufacture  of  floor  cloth,  and 
illustrates   the   manner   in   which   home   in- 
dustries   were    hampered    in    the    good    old 
days  "  when  George  the  Third  was  King  "  : 
No.   118   (General  Licence). 
[Royal  arms.] 

We,  whose  Hands  and  Names  are  hereunto 
subscribed  and  Seals  set,  being  the  Collector  of 
Excise  in  Newcastle  Collection  in  England,  and 
the  Supervisor  of  Excise  of  Newcastle,  &c.  Dis- 
trict, within  the  said  Collection,  in  Pursuance 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Year  of  His  Majesty's  Reign,  do  hereby 
authorise  and  empower  Ralph  and  Thomas 
Waters,  living  at  Newcastle,  in  the  Parish  of 
St.  Johns  and  County  of  Northumberland,  to 
exercise  the  Trade  or  Business  of  Linen  Printer- 
at  his  aforesaid  House,  and  Places  thereto  belong- 
ing, from  the  11  Day  of  September,  1815,  to- 
the  11  Day  of  September,  1816,  he  having  paid 
the  Sum  of  20/.  for  this  Licence,  to  the  said  Col- 
lector of  Excise,  according  to  the  said  Act. 

Given  under  our  Hands  and  Seals  this  12  Day 
of  September  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1815. 

WM.  IKVIXG,  Collector  (seal). 
GEO.  LOWES>  Supervisor  (seal). 
J.  RODHAM. 

Names,  places,  and  dates  are  written  in 
ink,  but  the  printed  portion,  being  expressed 
in  the  singular  number,  has  not  been  altered, 
to  meet  the  case  of  plural  licensees. 

RICHARD  WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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DOCTOBS  WHO  BEMAINED  IN  LONDON 
DURING  THE  PLAGUE  OF  1665. — It  is  well 

known  that  when  the  great  Plague  occurred 
in  1665,  the  majority  of  the  medical  men 
then  practising  in  London  shared  in  the 
general  panic,  and  fled.  A  few  remained 
at  the  post  of  duty.  From  various  sources 
I  have  compiled  a  list  (possibly  a  complete 
list)  of  those  who  remained.  This  list  the 
editor  of  The  British  Medical  Journal  kindly 
allowed  me  to  publish  in  that  paper  for 
5  February.  The  list,  with  biographical 
notes,  includes  the  following  physicians  and 
surgeons :  Dr.  Thomas  Allen,  Sir  John 
Baber,  Dr.  Peter  Barwick,  Dr.  Humphrey 
Brooks,  Dr.  Alexander  Burnett,  Dr.  William 
Oonyers,  Dr.  Elisha  Coysh,  Dr.  Francis 
Glisson,  Dr.  John  Glover,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Hodges,  Dr.  O'Dowd,  Dr.  Nathan  Paget,  Dr. 
Samuel  Peck,  Dr.  Thomas  Wharton,  Sir 
Thomas  Witherley,  Mr.  John  Fife,  Mr. 
Thomas  Gray,  Mr.  Edward  Hannan,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Higgs. 

S.  D.  CLIPPINGDALE,  M.D. 

PAUL'S  ALLEY  IN  1601. — An  Elizabethan 
deed  recently  found  bears  sufficient  literary 
interest,  perhaps,  to  be  worth  recording 
here.  It  is  an  agreement  dated  9  Jan., 
1601,  in  which  Richard  [Archbp.]  Bancroft 
leases  for  21  years  at  2s.  per  ann.,  to  John 
Langley  and  Thomas  Hunt, 

"  a  parcell  of  waste  ground  in  Pawle's  Alley 
adjoining  the  shoppe  latelye  erected  by  Wm 
Pitt,  and  abutting  on  a  lardge  lybrarye  the  right 
rev.  father  hath  of  late  built  in  his  Pallace, 
with  a  faire  lardge  windowe  openinge  eastward 
upon  the  dead  walle  in  the  lane  leadinge  from  the 
little  north  dore  of  Pawles  unto  Paternoster 
Howe." 

The  lessees  undertake 

""  to  erecte  certain  shopps  or  shedds  against, 
but  not  higher  than,  the  dead  wall,  because  at 
that  windowe  the  right  rev.  father  hath  bin  often 
anoyed  by  uglie  and  unholsome  smels  daylye 
made,  as  also  to  prevente  the  haunte  of  theeves 
which.... may  breake  into  the  said  Pallace  or 
lybrarye." 

A  clause  bars  the 

4'  trade  of  a  Smyth,  Shoemaker,  or  Pewterer, 
or  any  other. . .  .science  to  the  offence  of  the  rev. 
father ....  with  knockinge,  hammeringe,  or  any 
other  noyse,  or  by  or  with  any  evill  smells,  or 
any  manner  of  chimney." 

The  land  is  stated  to  measure  116ft.  by 
3Jft. 

As  the  "  little  North  dore "  figures  in 
imprints  of  the  time,  it  is  probable  that  such 
tranquil  tenants  as  booksellers  chiefly  occu- 
pied the  new  shops,  to  the  ultimate  peace  of 
the  "  Marprelate  bishop." 

WILLIAM  JAGGAKD. 


Y  SYMBOL  FOB  TH. — The  following  may 
be  worth  noting  as  an  illustration,  although 
taken  from  a  book  only  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  years  old,  viz.,  '  A  Catalogue  of  English 
Heads :  or,  An  Account  of  about  Two 
Thousand  Prints . . . . '  by  Joseph  Ames, 
1748  :— 

G.  CHAUCER. 
Al  yogh  his  Life  be  queynt,  ye  Resemblaunce 

Of  him  hay  in  me  so  fresh  Liffynesse, 
Yat  to  putte  other  Men  in  Remembraunce 

Of  his  Persone,  I  have  here  his  Lykenesse 

Do  make  to  yis  End  in  Sothfastnesse, 
Yat  yis  yat  have  of  him  left  yought  and  Mynde. 
By  yis  Peynture  may  agayn  him  finde. 

P.  35. 

GEOFREY  CHAUCER. 

Althogh  hys  Lyf  be  quaint  the  Resemblance 
Of  hym  hath  in  me  so  fresch  Lyffynesse, 
That  to  put  othir  Men  in  Remembraunce 
Of  hys  Persone  I  have  here  hys  Lykenesse, 
So  make  to  thys  Ende  in  Soothfastnesse, 
That  they  that  have  of  hym  lost  Thought  and 

Mynde, 
By  this  Peynture  may  again  hym  fynde. 

P.  44. 

The  fifth  line  begins  with  "  Do  "  in  the  first 
version,  with  "  So  "  in  the  second. 

On  p.  35,  after  the  verses,  there  are  par- 
ticulars of  the  portrait  of  Chaucer,  given  in 
Latin,  then  "  G.  Vertue  sc.  Hood,  Beard." 
On  p.  44,  after  the  title,  is  "  G.  Vertue  sc. 
Hood,  Beard,  Knife  hanging  at  his  Breast, 
Beads  in  his  Left-hand." 

Although  G.  Vertue  engraved  both  por- 
traits, they  are  apparently  not  identical. 
I  suppose  that  the  verses  appear  on  the 
margins.  ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

JOHN  AUBBE  Y'  s  M  ABBIAGE  .  — The '  D .  N.  B. , ' 
vol.  ii.,  ed.  1885,  says  that  Aubrey  never 
married  Joane  Sumner.  He  must  have  got 
very  near  it,  as  the  subjoined  shows  : — 

"  Awbry,  John,  of  Easton  Peirse,  and  Mris  Joane 
Sumner  of  Sutton  Benger,  sp.  Bondmen, 
William  Browne  of  Sarum,  tailor,  and  Joseph 
Grwynne  of  Easton  Peirse,  yeoman.  April  llth." 
— Salisbury  Diocesan  Registry,  Bishops'  Bonds, 
1666. 

EDMUND  R.  NEVILL. 

43,  High  Street,  Salisbury. 

"BALAAM."  (See  6  S.  xi.  385,  478.)— 
The  earliest  example  given  in  the  '  N.E.D.' 
is  from  Scott,  1826.  But  James  Hogg,  in  a 
letter  to  the  reviewer  of  his  '  Jacobite  Relics' 
(Blackwood,  viii.  69,  Oct.,  1820),  says  : — 

"  I  well  know  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
what  is  technically  called  '  Balaam  '  must  go 
to  fill  up  the  pages  of  every  periodical  work, 
from  The  Scotsman  to  The  Edinburgh  Review 
inclusive.  In  setting  up  a  newspaper,  for  exam- 
ple, when  there  is  any  dearth  of  public  or  private 
ntelligence  of  interest,  the  foresman  says  to 
editor,  '  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  we  must  just 
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take  enough  of  '  Balaam  '  to  make  out  the  rest 
of  this  column,' — and  it  is  done. ..  .It  is  no  dis- 
grace to  The  Edinburgh  Review  that  it  also  should 
contain  a  whacking  proportion  of  Balaam  ;  but 
it  i>  a  disgrace  to  such  a  work  that  it  should 
stoop  to  receive  even  its  '  Balaam  '  at  the  hands 
of  such  people  as  Mr.  Macculloch  of  The  Scotsman 
<the  great  corn-bill  genius) — Mr.  Macvey  of  the 
Supplement  (Lord  Bacon's  fly,  as  he  is  called 
now),  or  the  illustrious  Reviewer  of  my  '  Jacobite 
Relics.'  The  whole  of  the  first  part  of  your 
article,  sir,  is  clearly  taken  out  of  the  old  Balaam- 
box." 

He  also  (p.  72)  styles  his  reviewer  "  a 
Balaamite." 

The  Connecticut,  Journal  (see  reprint  in 
'The  Massachusetts  Spy,  21  Feb.,  1821), 
after  quoting  from  Blackwood,  says  : — 

"  We  are  not  aware  that  the  term  '  Balaam  ' 
is  used  in  this  sense  by  printers  in  this  country  ; 
and  yet  there  is  one  class  of  readers  who  think 
that  a  paper  is  perfectly  barren,  if  it  is  not  filled 
to  overflowing  with  '  Balaam,'  while  another  class, 
of  a  higher  order  of  readers,  will  hardly  receive 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  as  an  apology 
for  a  single  scrap  of  him." 

Many    modern    editors    will    say    "  Amen " 
to  this  remark.     RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

"  SCAPE  "=FREAEI  OP  NATURE. — I  hap- 
pened upon  the  subjoined  in  Lilly's  '  Black- 
Letter  Ballads  and  Broadsides  '  (A.D.  1559- 
1597),  relating  to  a  human  monstrosity 
born  1562,  and  purporting  to  be  written 
in  that  year.  I  am  no  Shakespeare  scholar, 
but  the  extract  appears  to  warrant  a  different 
view  of  the  word  in  '  King  John '  from 
that  taken  in  Schmidt's  '  Lexicon.'  The 
concluding  line  almost  hints  at  the  recent 
birth  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  freak 
of  nature ;  but  the  '  N.E.D.'  will  let  us 
know  very  shortly  : — 

For  nature  iust  enuyed 

Her  gyft  to  hym,  and  cropd  wyth  mayming  knyfe 
His  limmes,  to  wreake  her  spyte  on  parentes  sinne; 
Which,  if  she  spare  unwares  so  many  scapes 
As  wycked  world  to  breede  will  neuer  linne  [cease], 
Theyr    Hues    declare    theyr    maims     saued    from 

their  shapes 
Scorchd  in  theyr  mindes.     O  cruel  priuye  mayme, 

That  festreth  styll !     O  vnrecured  sore  ! 
Where  thothers  quiting  wyth  theyr  bodyes  shame 

Theyr  parentes  guilt,  oft  linger  not  their  lyues 
In  lothed  shapes,  but  naked  flye  to  skyes. — 

As  this  may  do,  whose  forme  tofore  thine  eyes 
Through    want    thou    seest,    a    monstrous    vglye 

shape, 
Whom  frendly  world  to  sinne  doth  terme  a  scape. 

H.  P.  L. 

MATTHEW  FLINDERS. — The  biography  of 
this  explorer  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  is  based  almost 
entirely  on  his  own  '  Voyage  to  the  Terra 
Australis.'  The  text  of  some  documents 
bearing  upon  his  arrest  and  imprisonment 


by  Decaen,  the  last  French  Governor  of 
Mauritius,  from  the  Archives  de  la  Marine 
in  Paris,  may  be  found  in  Albert  Pitot's 
'  L'lle  de  France :  Esquisses  historiques 
(1715-1810),'  published  at  Port  Louis  in 
1899.  L.  L.  K. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

SIR  REGINALD  BRAY,  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. — Sir  Reginald  Bray  is 
stated  to  have  been  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1495  or  1496.  No 
mention  of  his  election  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament ;  and  the  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography '  does  not  even 
mention  his  having  been  Speaker.  Where 
can  I  find  confirmation  of  his  having  been 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  ARTHUR  IRWIN  DASENT. 
The  Dutch  House,  Hampton-on-Thames 
[For  lists  of  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons 
see  the  works  mentioned  ante,  p.  31.] 

STONEHENGE  MONOLITH. — I  desire  in- 
formation on  the  letters  I  recently  saw 
on  a  monolith  at  Stonehenge  which  leans 
over  and  rests  upon  the  so-called  Altar 
Stone.  King  ('  Gnostics  and  their  Re- 
mains,' p.  387,  2nd  ed.)  thus  refers  to  them  : 

"The  mark  is  nine  inches  long  and  clearly 
defined,  and  may  be  described  as  a  semicircle  of 
which  the  diameter,  being  produced  its  own  length, 
terminates  in  a  second  semicircle  reversed  and 
open,  combined  with  the  Roman  letters  LV : 
having  in  fact  much  the  appearance  of  a  '  sigla '  or 
'  nota  scriptoria.' " 

He  adds  in  a  foot-note,  with  reference  to 
Dr.  Thurman  and  his  three  credible  wit- 
nesses who  saw  a  stranger  cut  the  sigil, 
that  "  it  must  be  remembered  the  stone 
is  so  hardened  by  weathering  as  to  turn 
the  best  chisel." 

I  saw  the  lettering  about  a  month  ago. 
The  letters  are  nearly  filled  up  with  lichen, 
but  the  cutting  is  remarkably  clear  and  deep. 

F.  G.  MONTAGU  POWELL. 
Foxlease,  Southbourne,  Christchurch. 

"  AISLE  "  :  "  ALLEY." — How  early  was 
the  term  "  aisle "  applied  to  the  passages 
of  the  nave,  or  to  the  parts  of  the  church 
between  the  nave-arcades  and  the  north  and 
south  walls,  respectively  ? 

In  Devonshire  these  were  called  the  north 
and  south  "  alleys  "  (Fr.  oiler,  to  go)  within 
quite  recent  times,  while  the  word  "  aisle  " 
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(Fr.  aile,  wing)  designated  either  the  tran- 
septs or  the  parts  flanking  the  chancel  or 
choir  on  either  side,  and  now  properly  de- 
scribed as  the  "  chancel-aisles." 

In  this  county  a  very  common  plan  of  the 
Perpendicular  period  is  a  long  rectangle, 
with  a  smaller  rectangle  opening  from  it 
to  the  eastward,  forming  the  sacrarium  or 
presbytery .  The  choir  or  chancel  is  in  front 
of  this,  occupying  the  first  bay  of  the  nave, 
and  the  chancel-aisles  are  merely  prolonga- 
tions of  the  "  alleys,"  from  which  they  were 
formerly  demarcated  by  screens,  and  were 
often  used  as  chantry-chapels. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  "  Giffard 
aisle "  in  Chittelhampton  Church,  and  of 
the  "  Wykes  "  and  "  Burgoyne  aisles  "  in 
South  Tawton  Church — still  traditionally 
known  as  such. 

An  account  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate, 
mentions  the  building,  in  1418,  of  a  new 
"  He  of  St.  Katherine,"  but  does  not  locate 
it.  At  Ashburton  the  side-alleys  are  styled 
the  "  ameltories,"  i.e.  ambulatories.  The 
South  Tawton  accounts  of  1561  have  an 
item  "  for  mending  ye  allyers  "  ;  and  the 
accounts  of  a  Somerset  parish  (Somerset 
Record  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  79)  allude  to  a 
"  Rood  loft  with  its  Aler,"  i.e.,  gangway  on 
the  top  of  the  screen. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED.  —  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  who  is  the  author 
of  the  following  lines  : — 

If  sadly  thinking  with  spirits  sinking 
Could  more  than  drinking 

Soothe  our  woe, 

A  cure  for  sorrow  from  care  we  :d  borrow, 
And  hope  to-morrow 

Would  end  our  woe. 
But  since  all  wailing  is  unavailing, 
And  death  unfailing 

Will  strike  his  woe, 
Then  for  this  reason  and  for  a  season 
Let  us  be  merry 
Before  we  go. 

ARTHUR  CLAY. 

BEWICKIANA. — At  p.  58  of  the  '  Biblio- 
graphy of  Eighteenth-Century  Art  and 
Illustrated  Books,'  by  J.  Lewine,  1898, 
under  the  heading  '  History  of  British  Birds,' 
1797  -  1804,  2  vols.,  8vo,  first  edition, 
referring  to  the  woodcut  at  p.  285  of  the 
first  volume  being  immaculate  when  first 
issued,  the  compiler  says  :  "  To  please  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Bewick's  patron,  it  was 
afterwards  inked  over."  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  what  authority  there  is  for  the 
statement  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
the  patron  of  Bewick. 


In  the  Introduction  to  the  '  Bibliography  '' 
Lewine  pays  this  tribute  to  the  artist- 
engraver  : — 

"  Bewick's  greatness  was  due  to  his  reproduction 
of  true  nature  ;  his  observation  was  correct,  and  in 
drawing  scenes  and  figures  from  life  he  always- 
remained  faithful  to  nature." 

WHITE  LINE. 

JENNY  WILKINS. — In  the  Whitworth  Art 
Gallery  at  Manchester  is  an  oil  painting 
depicting  a  group  of  women.  A  young 
woman  who  has  just  entered  is  apparently 
being  censured  by  the  older  women  pre- 
sent. The  name  of  the  young  woman  is 
stated  to  be  Jenny  Wilkins,  and  that  of 
the  principal  of  the  elder  ones  Dorothy  — 
The  picture  is  said  to  represent  some  scene 
well  known  in  history  or  fiction,  but  I  cannot 
trace  the  name.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  help  me.  J.  GEO.  HEAD. 

FAMOUS  JEWESSES. — Would  any  readers 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  names  of 
Jewesses  who  have  made  their  mark  in  art 
(of  all  sorts),  science,  and  literature  ?  Of 
course,  in  each  case  I  desire  to  know  the 
special  branch  in  which  they  have  excelled. 

I  shall  also  be  glad  of  the  names  of  Jew- 
esses famous  in  history. 

Please  reply  direct. 

(Hon.  Mrs.)  S.  STEWART. 

10,  Egerton  Gardens.  S.W. 

NANNY  NATTY  COTE  :  LUCY  LOCKET. — 
Who  were  the  two  women  who  are  referred 
to  in  the  two  following  rimes  ? — 

Little  Nanny  Natty  Cote 

Has  a  white  petticoat. 

The  longer  she  lives 

The  shorter  it  grows. 

Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 

Kitty  Fisher  found  it ; 

Nothing  in  it,  nothing  in  it, 

But  the  binding  round  it. 
I  understand  that  all  the  three  ladies 
mentioned  here  were  noted  courtesans  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  I  have  particulars  about 
Kitty  Fisher,  but  cannot  find  anything 
about  the  other  two  names.  References 
will  greatly  oblige.  A.  G. 

[The  first  four  lines  are  generally  considered  a 
ricldle,  the  answer  being  a  lighted  candle.] 

LADY'S  HERALDIC  MOTTO. — I  understand 
that  a  maiden  lady  has  the  right  to  bear 
her  father's  arms  on  a  lozenge,  without  crest, 
helmet,  mantling,  or  supporters.  Can  any 
one  tell  me  if  it  is  permissible  for  her  to 
have  the  motto  beneath  the  lozenge  ?  lean- 
not  find  anything  precise  about  this  point  in 
the  books  I  have  consulted.  SPINSTER. 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO  HOOKER. — This  artist, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  our  English 
water-colour  school,  made  a  series  of  pedes- 
trian excursions  over  England,  and  executed 
paintings  of  the  places  he  visited.  Where 
can  details  of  these  excursions  be  met  with  ? 
Did  he  publish  any  diary  or  other  account 
of  his  travels  ?  Where  can  a  list  of  his  pic- 
tures be  seen  ? 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

[In  the  sixth  volume  of  Mr.  Algernon  Graves's 
'  Royal  Academy  of  Arts '  the  list  of  Hooker's  works 
tills  three  columns.] 

THAMES  :  "  THE  FLATS  "  AND  KING'S 
CHANNEL. — Fryer,  '  New  Account  of  E.  India 
and  Persia,'  p.  2  (1698),  says  :— 

"  When  they  were  together,  their  Commands 
were  to  go  over  the  Flats  ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Hazard  to  ships  of  their  Burthen,  was 
thought  securer  now  thay  to  venture  about  the 
King  s  Channel,  where  they  might  be  exposed  to 
the  Attempts  of  the  Hollanders.  ' 

What  parts  of  the  Thames  estuary  were,  or 
are,  known  as  the  Flats  and  King's  Channel  ? 

EMERITUS. 

ISAAC  GLASSE  was  elected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Westminster  School  in  1753.  I 
should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
concerning  his  parentage  and  career. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

JAMES  MEARS  was  elected  from  West- 
minster to  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  in  1743. 
Particulars  of  his  career  and  the  date  of 
his  death  are  desired.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

WILTSHIRE  IN  BERKSHIRE. — Old  maps  of 
Berkshire,  up  to  about  1850,  show  a  portion 
— including  Twyford,  Ruscombe,  Whistley 
Green,  Hurst,  and  Wokingham — as  "  Part 
of  Wilts."  Research  has  failed  to  discover 
the  reason  of  this  isolated  portion  of  a 
shire  so  far  distant  from  Berkshire ;  but 
books  of  reference  state  that  a  portion  of 
Wokingham,  included,  in  Wilts,  was,  by 
Acts  2  and  3  William  IV.  c.  64,  and  7  and  8 
Victoria,  c.  61  (1844),  annexed  to  Berkshire. 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  throw  light 
upon  the  reason  for  these  districts  ever 
having  been  "  in  Wiltshire  "  ? 

JOHN  SAYCE-PARR. 

[For  a  long  discussion  on  portions  of  shires  in 
other  shires  see  6  S.  i.  177,  306  ;  ii.  98,  297,  477  ; 
iii.  293,  455  ;  iv.  17,  196,  295.] 

HANNAH  COWLEY'S  BURIAL-PLACE. — The 
llth  of  March  was  the  centenary  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Cowley,  whose  play  '  The 
Runaway '  was  produced  by  Garrick  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1776.  'The  Belle's  Stra- 


tagem,' in  which  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  appeared,  is  the  only  one  of  her 
pieces  still  acted,  I  think,  though  she  wrote 
twelve  plays  in  all.  Can  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  where  she  was  buried  ? 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 
['  D.N.B.'  says  she  died  at  Tiverton.] 

SIR  RICHARD  AND  LADY  FANSHAWE. — 
I  am  very  anxious  to  trace  a  portrait  of 
Sir  Richard,  and  two  miniatures  of  Sir 
Richard  and  Lady  Fanshawe  together, 
with  much  of  their  correspondence.  These 
formerly  were  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
Any  one  who  can  help  me  to  trace  these 
or  any  other  matters  connected  with  the 
family  will  greatly  oblige  by  communicating 
with  me  direct.  E.  J.  FANSHAWE. 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

THE  OLD  WIVES  OF  ST.  IVES. — Mr.  J.  O. 
Halliwell  in  '  The  Nursery  Rhymes  of  Eng- 
land,' 2nd  ed.,  1843,  p.  117,  No.  CLXXXVIL, 
gives  the  riddle  of 

As  I  was  going  to  St.  Ives 

I  met  a  man  with  seven  wives. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  earliest  time 
this  riddle  appeared  in  print.  Is  anything 
known  of  its  origin  or  history  ? 

HERBERT  E.  NORRIS. 
Cirencester. 

"  SQUAD  "=MuD. — In  the  north  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  especially  on  the  long  range 
of  hills  known  as  the  Wolds,  this  word  is 
used  to  mean  mud,  particularly  that  kind 
which  is  formed  on  highways  and  paths. 
Here  are  two  examples  : — 

"  This  here  road  is  real  cover' d  wi'  squad  ; 
one  can't  get  ower  it  wi'out  makin'  one's  sens 
•eight  doon  mucky." 

"  Mother,  I  want  a  knife  to  scrape  squad  off 
my  leggins." 

Can  any  one  say  if  there  is  a  parallel  term 
in  any  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues  ?  Those 
parts  of  the  shire  where  this  word  is  most 
commonly  used  had  a  large  number  of 
Norse  and  Danish  settlements. 

M.  Y.  A.  H. 

LAWS  OF  THE  CONQUEROR  AND  THE 
CONFESSOR. — I  should  be  grateful  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  furnish  me  with  references 
to  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  state- 
ments as  to  the  dates  of  the  laws  of  the 
Conqueror  and  the  Confessor.  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  thinking  that  these  laws  were 
compiled  later  than  the  time  of  the  monarchs 
;o  whom  they  are  attributed. 

HAROLD  J.  E.  PEAKE. 

Westbrook  House,  Newbury,  Berks. 
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WOODNESBOROTJGH,      NEAR      SANDWICH.  - 

Grimm  derives  the  name  of  this  parish  from 
Woden.  I  have  traced  the  variants  of  the 
name  from  the  present  time  back  to  the 
form  in  Domesday  Book  —  Wanesberge,  which 
approximates  to  the  modern  local  variant 
Winsboro'.  Can  any  one  give  me  informa- 
tion as  to  the  form  of  the  name  in  Saxon 
times,  i.e.,  before  Domesday  Book  ? 

PERCY  MAYLAM. 
Canterbury. 


FABLES,'  1821.  —  I  have  just  be- 
come possessed  of  a  charming  edition  of  the 
above,  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  by  C. 
Whittingham,  1821.  It  is  illustrated  by 
"  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  emble- 
matical devices"  —  very  spirited  woodcuts 
indeed,  but  without  the  artist's  name 
appended.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the 
artist  is  known.  The  preface  is  by  Dr. 
Croxall,  and  presumably  the  translation 
is  his.  WM.  NORMAN. 

6,  St.  James's  Place,  Plum  stead. 


Heplua. 

"  MARYLEBONE  " : 
PREPOSITIONS  IN  PLACE-NAMES. 

(10  S.  xi.  201.) 

ALTHOUGH  the  name  of  Marylebone  fits 
in  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  PROF.  SKEAT, 
it  is  curious  that  in  the  earliest  recorded 
spellings  of  the  word  the  preposition  le 
is  absent.  I  cannot  find  the  name  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
Act  19  Hen.  VII.  cap.  30,  which  settled  the 
devolution  of  the  estates  of  William,  Mar- 
quess Berkeley  and  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
amongst  the  vast  possessions  of  the  deceased 
nobleman  is  included  the  fourth  part  of  the 
moiety  of  "  the  Maner  of  Ty borne  otherwise 
called  Maryborne  wfc  the  appurtenaunce  in 
the  Counte  of  Midd.,"  and  this  spelling 
persists  in  the  Feet  of  Fines  that  deal  with 
the  manor.  Leland,  as  I  showed  a  few 
months  ago  (10  S  x.  342),  wrote  "  Mari- 
bone-broke."  This  was  the  prevalent  form 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote 

Some  Dukes  at  Maryboiie  bowl  Time  away  ; 
and  in  the  large  collections  relating  to  Mary- 
bone  Gardens  in  my  possession  I  have  found 
no  variation  from  this  form.  I  should  like 
to  know  the  date  at  which  Marylebone  and 
St.  Marylebone  superseded  the  old  name. 
Perhaps  MR.  H.  A.  HARBEN  can  give  some 
information  on  this  point. 


The  name  of  Stratford-le-Bow  follows 
PROF.  SKEAT'S  rule,  as  it  exactly  represents 
Chaucer's  form  of  Stratford-atte-Bow,  the 
bow  being  the  bridge  which  was  built, 
on  not  perhaps  strictly  historical  testimony, 
by  Queen  Matilda  over  the  river  Lea.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow  represents  S.  Maria  de  Arcubus, 
in  which  case  the  arches  are  not  beside  the 
church,  but  form  a  part  of  the  structure. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  word  les,  whether 
preposition  or  article,  is  a  frequent  con- 
stituent of  French  place-names.  We  may 
compare  Plessis-les-Tours  with  Mars-la-Tour 
and  Joinville-le-Pont.  The  prepositions  sur 
and  en  are  of  course  often  found  in  French 
names,  as  well  as  d  and  aux  ;  but  such  a 
name  as  Bar-le-Duc  can  hardly  refer  to  a 
natural  object.  The  les  in  such  names 
as  Vernet-les-Bains  is  quite  modern.  Before 
the  rule  can  be  formulated  with  absolute 
certainty,  perhaps  further  investigation  is 
required.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

With  regard  to  PROF.  SKEAT'S  explana- 
tion of  the  le  in  Marylebone  and  other  place- 
names,  will  he  kindly  give  your  readers 
some  further  explanation  as  to  how  and  when 
the  old  French  preposition  lez  or  le  came 
to  be  introduced  into  these  place-names  ? 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  form 
typified  by  the  name  Newton-le-Willows 
in  any  document  older  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  I  have  searched  the  Record  Com- 
mission Calendar  of  Inquisitiones  Post 
Mortem — which  extends  down  to  1485, 
and  contains  some  80,000  place-names — 
under  the  headings  Newton,  Walton,  Easton, 
Weston,  Norton,  Sutton,  Gayton,  and  Thorp, 
and  find  very  few  affixes  except  those 
derived  from  names  of  tenants  ;  in  every 
case,  however,  in  which  the  prefix  lez  or 
le  occurs,  it  is  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
in,  super,  or  juxta  :  thus  Walton  super  le 
Wold,  Sutton  in  le  Mersh,  Neuton  super  les 
Mores,  Thorp  in  le  Clottes.  I  find  also 
Witton  by  the  Water,  Sutton  in  la  Dale, 
and  Neuton  in  the  Wilghes. 

The  forms  of  Chapel  en  le  Frith  given 
in  Jeayes's  '  Derbyshire  Charters '  are 
Capella  del  Frith,  Capella  de  ly  Frythe, 
Chapel  en  le  Fryth,  Chapell  en  la  Frith, 
and  le  Chapelle  en  le  Frithe.  Chapel  le 
Frith  does  not  occur. 

As  for  Houghton  le  Spring,  although  the 
form  Houghton  in  le  Spring  is  found,  it 
probably  derived  its  affix  from  the  family 
of  le  Spring,  who  lived  at  Houghton  le  Side 
— the  sixteenth-century  owners  having  con- 
fused the  early  history  of  the  two  places. 
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If  the  le  in  such  English  place-names 
is  really  the  French  preposition  lez,  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  appear  in  this  country  before 
the  sixteenth  century  seems  to  show  that 
it  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  exotic, 
and  requires  explanation.  A.  E.  S. 

[Reply  from  MR.  H.  A.  HARBEN  next  week.] 


FALCON  COURT,  SHOE  LANE  (10  S.  xi.  128, 
190).— Walter  (not  William)  Dight  was  at 
"The  Falcon"  in  Shoe  Lane  in  1612,  but 
Prof.  Arber  in  his  Transcript  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Registers  gives  him  as  being  at  that 
address  from  1590,  which  is,  however,  an 
approximate  date  only,  the  first  entry  of  a 
book  to  Dight  being  in  1598.  He  continued 
to  publish  until  1627. 

With  reference  to  the  Falcon  in  Fleet 
Street,  this  house  was  "  against  St.  Dunstan's 
Church,"  and  was  occupied  by  William 
Griffith  (not  Griffiths)  from  1552  to  1572. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Middleton, 
who  came  from  "  The  Ship "  in  London 
Wall,  and  lived  at  "The  Falcon"  until 
1587.  Both  Griffith  and  Middleton  had  a 
shop  in  St.  Dunstan's  Churchyard  where 
their  books  were  sold.  This  was  distinct 
from  "The  Falcon,"  although  it  may  have 
been  adjoining. 

There  is  no  trace  of  Dight  having  suc- 
ceeded Middleton. 

The  story  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  having 
occupied  a  house  with  the  sign  of  "  The 
Falcon  "  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Pen- 
nant, and  even  he  is  careful  to  add  that  this 
was  his  dwelling-house,  and  that  the  press 
was  at  "The  Sun."  R.  A.  PEDDIE. 

St.  Bride  Foundation,  Bride  Lane,  B.C. 

At  the  second  reference  there  is  one 
palpable  error,  namely,  in  icgard  to  Poppin's 
Court.  "  Poppin "  is  evidently  neither  a 
puppet  nor  a  doll,  but  a  popinjay.  In  a 
niche  in  front  of  the  house  at  the  west  corner 
of  the  entrance  to  Poppin's  Court  is  a  deftly 
carved  popinjay  or  parrot,  "  the  crest  of  the 
Abbots  of  Cirencester."  This  is  accom- 
panied by  an  inscription  informing  the 
observant  passer-by  that  there  stood  "in 
ancient  times  the  Inn  of  the  Abbots  of 
Cirencester."  The  accuracy  of  this  legend 
one  has  no  present  opportunity  of  investi- 
gating, but  the  court  is  Popinjay  Court  in 
iStrype's  map,  1720.  The  green  wood- 
pecker (Gecina  viridis)  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages  known  as  the  popinjay — a  name  also 
applied  to  the  parrot  or  to  other  gaily  plumed 
bird  used  to  aim  at  in  archery,  when  it 
hung  upon  a  pole,  and  swung  to  and  fro 
with  the  wind.  Scott  in  '  Old  Mortality ' 


speaks  of  "  various  sports,  of  which  the 
chief  was  to  shoot  at  the  popinjay,  an 
ancient  game  formerly  practised  with 
archery "  (vide  Note  A  to  this  passage, 
second  chapter,  '  The  Festival  of  the  Popin- 

jay'). 

The  neighbourhood  of  Poppin's  Court  was 
devoted  to  sports.  Dodsley,  1761,  mentions 
a  Cockpit  Alley  leading  out  of  it ;  and  the 
turning  next  to  it  is  still  called  Racquet 
Court.  Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
(10  April,  1867)  a  curious  leaden  piece  with 
invected  edge,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  legend  "  C  &  P  save 
ye  Queene,"  and  on  the  other  a  popinjay 
on  a  perch.  In  all  probability  the  piece 
was  a  pass  ticket  to  an  archery  match 
where  a  popinjay  was  the  mark. 

J.    HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

HIPPOCRATES  AND  THE  BLACK  BABY  (10  S. 
xi.  207,  258). — See  St.  Augustine,*  '  Quaes- 
tiones  in  Genesin,'  93,  on  chap.  xxx.  37  sqg. 

The  story,  with  many  alleged  instances 
of  the  strange  effects  of  imagination  under 
similar  circumstances,  is  referred  to  by  Thomas 
Fienus,  '  De  Viribus  imaginationis,'  Quaestio 
xiii.  Montaigne's  '  Essais,'  I.  xx.  (near  the 
end),  may  be  compared.  In  Heliodorus's 
'  ^Ethiopica,'  lib.  iv.  cap.  8,  is  the  fiction 
of  the  Ethiopian  queen  bearing  a  white 
child  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  picture  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

SEMAPHOBE  SIGNALLING  (10  S.  xi.  168, 
211). — As  a  slight  addition  to  the  interest- 
ing correspondence  already  published  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
Blackie's  '  Encyclopaedia '  part  of  a  short 
biography  of  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph  : — 

"  Chappe,  Claude,  was  born  1763.  He  is  cele- 
brated as  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  and 
attracted  notice  in  his  twentieth  year  by  several 
essays  in  the  Journal  de  Physique.  Wishing  to 
communicate  with  his  friends,  who  lived  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  him,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  conversing  with  them  by  means  of 
signals  ;  and  his  experiments  for  this  purpose 
led  hun  to  his  important  invention.  Having 
succeeded  in  erecting  his  machine  on  a  large 
scale,  he  laid  a  description  of  the  work,  which 
he  called  telegraph,  before  the  national  assembly, 
in  1792.  The  establishment  of  the  first  tele- 

*  In  the  story  given  by  Austin  as  Hippocrates's 
the  baby  is  not  black,  but  pulcherrimus.  Its  un- 
likeness  to  the  parents  is  the  cause  of  suspicion. 
Erasmus  printed  the  tale  from  Austin  in  the  text 
of  his  edition  of  Jerome,  '  Qusest.  Hebr.  in  Gen. 
(on  xxx.  37),  where  a  story  of  a  black  child  is 
referred  to. 
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graphic  line  was  ordered  in  1793  :  the  first  event 
communicated  by  it  was  the  capture  of  Cond6. 
The  convention,  having  received  the  news  at  the 
opening  of  a  session,  forthwith  decreed  that  Conde1 
should  be  called,  in  future,  Nord  libre  and  was 
apprised  in  the  same  sitting  that  the  edict  had 
been  delivered  and  published  to  the  army.  Chappe 
invented  a  machine  the  signals  of  which  are 
very  distinct,  while  its  motions  are  easy  and 
simple.  It  may  be  erected  at  any  place,  defies 
every  kind  of  weather,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  simplicity,  contains  signs  enough  to  convey 
any  ideas,  in  such  a  way  that  not  more  than  two 
signals  are  commonly  necessary.  The  honour 
of  this  invention  was  contested  by  many  persons. 
The  chagrin  which  these  disputes  produced  in 
the  mind  of  Chappe  threw  him  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, and,  in  1805,  he  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
by  precipitating  himself  into  a  well.  His  brother, 
Jean  Joseph,  became  director  of  the  telegraph 
in  Paris. 

'  The  telegraph  at  Liverpool  communicated 
intelligence  to  that  at  Holy  Head,  156  miles 
distant,  and  received  an  answer,  the  whole  within 
the  period  of  thirty-five  seconds.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  quickest  interchange  of  com- 
munication that  ever  took  place.' — Atlas  (London 
paper),  Sept.  27,  1829." 

HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 
39,  Renfrew  Road,  Lower  Kennington  Lane. 

A  Hungarian  traveller,  Stephen  Gorove, 
visited  Strassburg  in  July,  1842,  and  was 
very  much  struck  with  the  working  of  the 
semaphore  telegraph  fixed  on  "  the  central 
cone "  of  the  cathedral  roof.  According 
to  him,  it  took  less  than  6  minutes  to  send 
a  message  to  Paris,  2  minutes  to  Lille,  a 
little  over  4  minutes  to  Calais,  less  than 
7  minutes  to  Brest,  14  minutes  to  Bayonne, 
and  from  13  to  50  minutes  to  Toulon.  His 
book  is  in  the  British  Museum.  In  bad 
weather  telegraphic  communication  was 
stopped  for  days.  Thus,  e.g.,  Capt.  Long 
of  the  U.S.  steamer  Mississippi  reports  on 
1  Oct.,  1851,  from  Marseilles  : — 

"  A  rainstorm  commencing  that  night,  and 
continuing  through  the  next  day,  I  was  informed 
by  the  [American]  Consul,  that,  on  account 
of  the  weather,  an  answer  could  not  be  expected 
to  the  telegraphic  communication  sent  to  Paris 
by  the  Prefect,  at  his  (the  Consul's)  request,  for 
some  days  yet." 

The  Consul  himself  reports  on  the  same 
occasion  that 

' '  the  telegraph  [sic]  was  sent  from  Marseilles 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday.  The  Prefect 
told  me. . .  .that  it  was  stormy  at  Lyons,  and  un- 
certain when  it  [the  message]  would  reach  Paris." 

Near  the  site  of  the  old  semaphore  tele- 
graph on  Putney  Heath  there  is  an  inn 
called  "  The  Telegraph  "  Inn.  L.  L.  K. 

To  telegraph  when  it  was  one  o'clock  at 
Greenwich  required  only  one  movement  of 
the  arms  of  the  semaphore,  and  of  course 


only  one  turn  of  the  winch  ;  so  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  signal  could  not  have  gone 
from  Whitehall  to  Portsmouth  and  back  in 
45  seconds,  as  the  men  on  duty  were  waiting 
for  the  signal,  and  expert  in  working  the 
machine.  To  send  a  message  required  much 
more  time.  Each  word  at  Whitehall  had 
to  be  spelt  out  for  Chelsea,  and  Chelsea  did 
not  repeat  till  all  the  message  had  been 
received.  Chelsea  then  spelt  out  the 
message  word  by  word  for  Putney.  If  the 
message  required  5  minutes  to  be  spelt  out, 
it  could  not  reach  Portsmouth  in  less  than 
1  hour  and  10  minutes.  So  the  statements  of 
MR.  PARKER  and  MR.  MACMICHAEL  do  not 
contradict  each  other.  M.  N.  G. 

There  was  a  station  originally  on  Honor 
Oak,  or  One  Tree  Hill,  near  London. 

JAS.  CURTIS,  F.S.A. 

Can  F.  K.  P.  or  others  tell  me  when  the 
semaphore  signal  at  Farley  Chamberlayne, 
near  Winchester,  was  first  established,  and 
relate  its  history  ?  F.  H.  S. 

Romsey. 

CANOPIED  PEWS  (10  S.  xi.  169).— Dr.  J. 
Charles  Cox  and  Mr.  Alfred  Harvey,  M.B., 
in  their  excellent  volume  entitled  '  English 
Church  Furniture  '  (1907)  remark  : — 

"  At  Wensley  Church  (Yorks)  is  an  interesting 
pew  screen  round  the  seats  of  the  Scrope  family 
....  In  the  time  of  James  I.  a  top,  or  ceiling  with 
pendants,  was  added  to  it ....  It  presents  a  most 
curious  appearance." 

These  accomplished  writers  add  : — 

"  To  make  the  State  pew  cosy,  and  proudly 
distinctive  from  the  rest  in  the  church,  the  fashion 
set  in,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  having 
them  roofed  in  with  canopies  or  testers ....  There 
is  an  instance  of  this  at  Madeley  (Herefordshire). 
Others  of  the  same  character  may  be  seen  at 
Kedington  (Suffolk)  made  in  1619,  also  at  Elling- 
ton (Hants)  and  at  Teversall  (Notts).  In  the 
last  of  these  the  tester  is  supported  by  twisted 
shafts,  which  point  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century." 

The  so-called  "  Spring  Pew "  at  Laven- 
ham  Church  (Suffolk),  which  is  really  the 
chapel  of  "  Sainte  Kateryn,"  was  erected 
in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Spring, 
dated  1523.  The  oak  parcloses  surrounding 
it  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle 
consist  of  continuous  (exterior)  canopies  of 
most  exquisite  workmanship. 

Mr.  George  H.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  in  his 
fine  book  entitled  '  London  Churches ' 
(1896),  says  there  were  four  in  London 
bearing  the  dedication  of  St.  Margaret.  ,0ne 
of  them,  distinguished  by  the  affix  of 
"  Pattens,"  referred  to  by  the  REV.  ST.  B.  S. 
SLADEN,  was  in  existence  prior  to  the  thir- 
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teenth  century,  the  distinctive  appellation 
being  derived  from  the  number  of  patten- 
makers  formerly  living  in  the  parish.  What 
MR.  S LADEN  terms  "  canopied  pews "  Mr. 
Birch  describes  as  "  the  churchwardens' 
seats,  which  have  a  kind  of  tester  or  canopy 
over  them  in  oak." 

George  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  in  his  '  Churches 
of  London'  (1839),  in  giving  the  history  of 
this  particular  one,  remarks  : — 

"  Stow  says  the  lane  in  which  it  stands  was 
called  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  because,  of  old  time, 
pattens  were  usually  made  there  and  sold." 

HABBY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

Mr.  Francis  Bond  in  his  '  Screens  and 
Galleries  '  (1908),  p.  22,  says  : — 

"  At  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  two  sets  of  late  screens 
have  been  taken  down  and  put  together  round 
family  pews.  At  Wolborough,  Devon,  parclose 
screens  are  shown  fencing  a  family  pew." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

There  are  two  of  these  pews  in  the  old 
church  on  Cartmel  Fell ;  and  Mr.  Francis 
Bond,  in  a  circular  relating  to  the  volume 
on  '  Ecclesiastical  Woodwork '  which  he 
is  now  preparing,  gives  a  list  of  similar  pews 
at  Lavenham,  Ryecote,  Selworthy,  Whalley, 
Kedington,  and  Stillingfleet. 

HOBATIA  K.  F.  EDEN. 

POPULATION  OF  ANCIENT  ROME  (10  S.  xi. 
187). — The  population  of  ancient  Rome 
at  its  highest  has  been  very  variously  esti- 
mated. Lipsius  ( '  De  Magnitudine  Romana,' 
lib.  iii.  cap.  3)  reckoned  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  and  its  suburbs  ("circa  earn")  at 
four  million,  and  the  conjectures  of  some 
have  reached  even  higher  figures  than  this. 

Gibbon  in  his  thirty-first  chapter  was 
satisfied  with  1,200,000.  The  matter  is  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  by  Friedlander  in  the 
fifth  appendix  to  Part  I.  of  his  invaluable 
'  Darstellungen  aus  der  Sittengeschichte 
Roms  '  (ed.  1888,  pp.  58-70),  where  views 
of  other  writers  will  be  found,  in  addition 
to  the  chief  data  which  have  served  as  a 
basis  for  calculation.  Friedlander  himself 
considers  it  probable  that  the  population 
of  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire 
was  over  a  million,  and  that  it  continued 
to  increase  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  when 
it  may  possibly  have  exceeded  a  million 
and  a  half. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  problem 
is  complicated  in  more  than  one  way,  and 
that  "with  the  existing  evidence  no  solution 
can  be  more  than  approximate. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 


According  to  Baedeker's  '  Central  Italy,' 
Rome   "  was  inhabited  during  the  imperial 
epoch  by  three  quarters  to  one  million  souls." 
JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  population  of  ancient  Rome  ; 
but,  when  it  was  largest,  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Empire,  it  probably  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  a  million  of  free 
persons  and  nearly  a  million  of  slaves^ 
making  about  two  millions  in  all. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

Very  various  opinions  have  been  given 
on  this  point.  Merivale  ('  Romans  under 
the  Empire,'  chap,  xl.)  estimates  the  number r 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  at  700,000.  Gibbon 
(chap,  xxxi.)  estimates  the  number,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  "at 
twelve  hundred  thousand "  ;  but  Dr. 
William  Smith,  in  a  note  following  Gibbon's 
73rd  note  in  the  same  chapter,  reckons 
the  population,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  r 
as  not  far  short  of  2,000,000.  Merivale  and 
Gibbon  give  references  to  many  other  esti- 
mates, ranging  from  562,000  to  14,000,000. 
Hume,  in  his  essay  '  Of  the  Populousness 
of  Ancient  Nations,'  discusses  this  subject 
at  some  length,  but  comes  to  no  conclusion,, 
though  he  disapproves  of  the  "  exaggerated 
calculations  "  of  modern  writers. 

W.  M.  H 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  population 
of  Rome  was  probably  between  a  million 
and  a  half  and  two  million  souls.  See 
Tacitus,  'Annals,'  vol.  i.,  ed.  by  Furneaux,. 
Introduction,  p.  106.  See  also  Bury's 
'  Gibbon,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  308,  and  note  74. 
Gibbon  estimates  the  numbers  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  (d.  450  A.D.)  at  1,200,000. 
Bury  adds  : — 

"  This  computation  does  not  differ  much  from 
that  of  Bunsen,  for  the  age  of  Augustus  (1,300,000 ), 
and  that  of  von  Wietersheim  (1,350,000).  Gre- 
gorovius  puts  the  population  of  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  as  low  as  300,000  ; 
Mr.  Hodgkin  at  about  1,000,000,  cp.  '  Italy  and 
her  Invaders,'  i.  p.  814." 

For  the  numbers  in  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  see  Gibbon,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  264  and  324.  ALEX.  RTJSSELL. 

Stromness. 

DEVONSHIRE  MINIATUBISTS  (10  S.  xi.  209). 
— Is  MB.  CANN-HTJGHES  acquainted  with 
Mr.  George  Pycroft's  'Art  in  Devonshire,' 
reprinted  with  additions  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art 
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in  1883  ?  Mr.  Pycroft  gives  a  short  sketch 
of  Hilliard's  life,  and  states  that  his  works 
may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pole-Carew,  Sir 
John  Salusbury  Trelawny,  and  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
is  said  to  have  seven  portraits  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  sat  often  to  Hilliard.  He 
was  born  in  Exeter  in  1560.  In  the  third 
volume  of  Devon  Notes  and  Queries  will  be 
found  a  note  of  mine  on  Hilliard,  giving, 
inter  alia,  a  record  of  the  extraordinary 
prices  his  works  realized  in  1904  at  Christie's. 

Of  Ozias  Humphrey,  who  was  born  at 
Honiton,  Mr.  Pycroft  gives  only  a  short 
biographical  sketch,  and  does  not  say  where 
any  of  his  works  may  be  seen. 

A  notable  omission  from  Mr.  Pycroft's 
book  is  that  of  Edward  Calvert,  who  was 
born  at  Appledore  in  1799,  a  painter  chiefly 
of  classical  subjects.  A  collection  of  his 
works  was  exhibited  at  the  Carfax  Gallery 
in  April,  1904.  A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

WADDINGTON  AS  A  PLACE-NAME  (10  S. 
xi.  70,  136,  195).— The  last  article  by  MB. 
WADDINGTON  is  of  the  most  perplexing 
description.  Surely  no  good  purpose  can 
be  served  by  mixing  up,  in  a  wholly  promis- 
cuous manner,  all  the  places  which,  by  some 
unlucky  accident,  happen  to  look  just  a 
little  alike  to  the  inexperienced  eye.  We 
are  actually  asked  to  consider,  as  being 
allied  to  Waddington,  such  a  place-name 
as  Wodetone  (Dorset)  !  This  word  repre- 
sents the  A.-S.  Wudatun,  which  any 
Norman  scribe  would  write  Wodeton,  regu- 
larly. And  equally  the  modern  English 
form  must  be  Wootton  or  Wotton,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  number  of  examples.  It 
means  "  wood-town." 

It  is  best  to  say  at  once  that  the  scribes 
of  Domesday  Book  nearly  always  make  a 
mess  of  names  containing  -ing.  They 
actually  substitute  en  for  ing  without  any 
remorse  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  And 
this  is  why,  for  any  place-name  containing 
-ing,  this  celebrated  record  is  the  worst 
possible  authority ;  and  it  is  far  better 
to  consult  even  such  a  book  as  the  Inquisi- 
tiones  post  Mortem,  which  (though  of  later 
date)  was  at  any  rate  written  mainly  by 
scribes  who  could  spell  English  decently. 
Take  the  case  of  Wadenhoe,  Northampton- 
shire. This,  in  the  Inquisitiones,  was  written 
Wadenhowe  in  1263,  and  represents  the 
A.-S.  Wadan-hoh,  i.e.  "Wada's  hill-spur." 

I  must  decline  to  proceed  further  in  un- 
ravelling this  needlessly  complicated  tangle. 


If  one  mixes  up  Woden  and  Wada  and 
Wadda  and  Wood  and  all  the  French  and 
German  names  which  resemble  any  one  of 
them,  there  can  only  result  confusion.  And 
such  confusion  is  easily  increased  by  neglect- 
ing the  difference  between  the  suffixes  -an,  -a, 
-inges,  and  -inga.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

BRITANNIA  AS  THE  NATIONAL  EMBLEM 
(10  S.  xi.  168). — The  seated  figure  of  Rome, 
which  we  have  called  Britannia  ever  since 
she  was  re-uniformed  and  seated  on  the 
reverse  of  our  copper  coinage  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  appeared  first  on  the  coins 
struck  by  Hadrian,  and  subsequently  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  to  commemorate  his  victories 
in  Britain.  The  same  figure  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  several  other  Roman  emperors, 
and  the  rock  upon  which  the  emblematic 
Rome  is  sitting  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
conquered  province. 

EDWARD  HERON-ALLEN. 

The  name  Britannia  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered so  much  a  national  emblem  as  the 
ancient  designation,  primarily,  for  the  five 
provinces  of  Britain,  so  divided  by  the 
Emperor  Severus — Britannia  Prima,  Bri- 
tannia Secunda,  &c.  The  copper  coin,  the 
prototype  of  our  penny,  which  was  uttered 
by  Charles  II.  is  supposed  to  bear  the  re- 
semblance, under  the  figure  of  Britannia,  of 
Louise  de  Querouaille,  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, a  design  copied  from  the  coins  of 
Antoninus  Pius. 

Camden,  in  the  opening  observation  of 
his  '  Britannia,'  says  :  "  Albion,  the  most 
famous  Island  in  the  World,  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  B/oerai/ia." 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

Copper  halfpence  and  farthings,  made 
of  pure  Swedish  copper,  were  first  issued  for 
circulation  in  1672.  The  figure  of  Britannia 
is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful 
Frances  Stewart,  Duchess  of  Richmond. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

"DRUCE,"  LANE-NAME  (10  S.  xi.  189).— 
I  suppose  the  spelling  druce  will  do,  if  it 
rimes  with  truce.  We  are  not  told  the  essen- 
tial point,  viz.,  whether  the  lane  is  flat  or 
sloping.  If  it  slopes,  it  is  plainly  the  same 
word  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  druss,  a  slight 
slope  or  descent  on  a  road  ('E.D.D.'). 
This  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  words, 
all  from  the  Teutonic  root  DREUS,  to  fall, 
to  descend,  &c.  Examples  are  dross,  drowse, 
drizzle,  and  many  more. 

The  word  drus  actually  occurs  in  Gothic 
to  denote  "  a  fall,"  as  in  Matthew  vii.  27  ; 
driu-so  is  "  a  steep  place,"  as  in  Mark  v.  13  ; 
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•and  drusun  means  "  they  fell  down "  in 
Mark  iii.  11.  So  one  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  said  lane  runs  on  a  dead  level 
or  the  contrary.  Or,  if  flat,  if  it  is  approached 
by  a  slope. 

Another  solution  is  to  connect  the  lane- 
name  with  the  personal  name  Druce,  which 
see  in  Bardsley.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

PETER  DRELINCOURT,  DEAN  OF  ARMAGH, 
AND  HIS  DAUGHTER  ANNE,  VISCOUNTESS 
PRIMROSE  (10  S.  xi.  208).— The  identifica- 
tion of  Dean  Drelincourt's  wife  Mary  would 
be  welcome  to  yet  another  inquirer.  Her 
will,  and  that  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
survived  for  thirty-three  years,  both  proved 
in  the  P.C.C.,  show  that  she  was  a  Welsh 
heiress,  possessed  of  an  estate  at  Wrexham, 
where  her  son-in-law  died  in  1741,  within 
two  years  of  his  marriage.  Anne,  Viscoun- 
tess Primrose,  who  survived  till  1775,  left 
her  Denbighshire  property  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Dartrey,  or  in  default  to  the  daughters  of 
Viscount  Pery  ;  and  her  ultimate  heirs  must 
have  been  Diana,  Countess  of  Ranfurly,  and 
Frances,  wife  of  Nicholson  Calvert,  M.P. 

Peter  Drelincourt  was  the  thirteenth 
of  fifteen  children,  and  his  eldest  brother, 
Laurent  (1626-80),  somewhile  pasteur  at 
La  Rochelle  and  at  Niort,  was  probably 
the  father  of  Charlotte  Susanne  Drelincourt, 
erroneously  affiliated  in  '  La  France  Pro- 
testante '  to  Peter.  Peter  in  1690  married 
Jean  Barbot,  a  merchant  in  Lime  Street, 
who  appears  as  author  of  '  Voyages  to 
Guinea,'  and  by  whom  she  had,  with  other 
issue,  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Abel  Laval,  pasteur  of  the  Castle  Street 
and  Berwick  Street  French  Chapels,  and 
author  of  a  voluminous  history  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  France. 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  connexion  that 
'there  had  been  a  French  offshoot  of  the 
Primrose  family,  which  wrote  the  name  with 
an  e — a  form  of  spelling  followed  by  Lady 
Primrose. 

Amongst  several  Scotchmen  who  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
offered  their  services  to  the  French  Reformed 
Church  had  been  Gilbert  Primrose,  son  of 
a  Gilbert  of  Edinburgh,  an  elder  brother 
to  Archibald,  the  progenitor  of  the  Vis- 
counts Primrose.  He  served  some  while  as 
pasteur  at  St.  Jean  d' Angely  and  at  Bordeaux, 
but  was  expelled  from  France  in  1623,  and 
thus  at  about  fifty  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Threadneedle  Street  Church.  His  three 
wives — Elizabeth  Brenon  ;  Jeanne  Hersent, 
widow  of  the  minister  Abraham  Aurelius  ; 
and  Louise  de  Lobel — were  all  of  French 


origin.  And  though  born  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  latterly  resident  in  London — 
moreover  a  Canon  of  Windsor  and  one  of 
the  King's  Chaplains — he  had  become  so 
much  a  Frenchman  as  to  make  his  will 
(attested  by  two  important  members  of  his 
congregation,  Peter  Bulteel  and  Dierick 
Hoste,  whose  descendants  are  with  us  to 
this  day)  in  French.  He  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  David,  not  labouring  under  his  father's 
disqualification  as  a  foreigner,  served  as 
a  pasteur  at  Rouen,  where  he  died  in  1650, 
leaving  a  son,  another  David  Primerose, 
who,  like  his  grandfather,  became  a  minister 
of  the  church  in  Threadneedle  Street,  serv- 
ing there  till  his  death  in  1713.  H.  W. 

CORUNNA  :  BEARER  OF  THE  FIRST  NEWS 
(10  S.  xi.  130,  212). — Sir  John  Moore's 
brother  (James  Moore,  surgeon)  published 
in  1809  a  '  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the 
British  Army  in  Spain,  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Moore.'  At  p.  227  is  given  Sir  David 
Baird's  dispatch  dated  18  Jan.,  1809,  which 
ends  thus : — 

"  The  Honourable  Captain  Gordon,  my  aide-de- 
camp,  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  this 
dispatch,  and  will  be  able  to  give  your  Lordship  any 
further  information  which  may  be  required." 

General  Hope's  justly  celebrated  dispatch 
of  18  Jan.,  1809,  was  enclosed  in  Baird's 
dispatch  of  the  same  date  (in  which  it  is 
called  a  "  report  "),  and  is  given  at  pp.  228- 
234  of  the  'Narrative.'  Facing  p.  211  is  a 
'  Plan  of  the  Action  of  Coruna.' 

Capt.  Gordon  became  Col.  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon,  and  A.D.C.  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Waterloo. 

General  Hope  became  Earl  of  Hopetoun 
in  1816.  W.  S. 

ST.  SUNDAY  (10  S.  xi.  208).— The  St. 
Sunday  which  your  correspondent  mentions 
is  thus  referred  to  in  Faber's  beautiful  poem 
'  The  Styrian  Lake,'  1842,  p.  168  :— 

Far  to  the  right  St.  Sunday's  quiet  shade 
Stoops  o'er  the  dell  where  Grisedale  Tarn  is  laid 
Beneath  the  solemn  crag  in  waveless  sleep. 

There  are  at  least  eight  St.  Dominies, 
and  probably  more,  not  counting  the  founder 
of  the  Dominican  Order.  It  is  probable 
that  one  of  these  became  the  St.  Sunday 
of  popular  speech. 

At  Louth  in  Lincolnshire  the  church 
accounts  of  1535  contain  the  following 
sntry :  "  For  a  hooke  of  yron  to  sainct 
sonday  pycture,  jd." 

There  was  an  image  of  St.  Sunday  in 
Yatton  Church,  Somerset  (see  Somerset 
Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  Third  Series, 
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vol.  v.  p.  27)  ;  and  an  image-light  of  St. 
Sunday  is  recorded  to  have  once  stood 
in  Strood  Church  (see  Smetham's  '  History 
of  Strood,'  p.  53).  A  well  named  after  this 
saint  is  now,  or  was  formerly,  at  Wettenhall, 
Staffordshire  (see  Antiquary,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  205). 

I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting  with  a 
Scottish  example,  but  such  a  thing  may 
well  be,  for  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  the 
name  settled  in  Ireland,  for  Oliver  Cromwell, 
in  his  well-known  letter  to  Lenthall  the 
Speaker,  dated  17  Sept.,  1649,  describing 
the  storming  of  Drogheda,  mentions  a  gate 
called  St.  Sunday's.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

At  2  S.  vi.  215  F.  C.  H.  wrote  :— 

"  The    saint    thus    designated    must    be    Saint 

Dominic,  in  Latin  Dominicus,  and  from  Dominica, 

the  name  of  Sunday  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic 

Church,  quaintly  called  in  English  Saint  Sunday." 

But  it  appears  from  4  S.  x.  350  that  this 
explanation  did  not  carry  conviction. 

Is  it  possible  that  nothing  more  than 
"  Holy  Sunday "  is  meant  ?  We  often 
find  "  Saint  Charity  "  in  writers  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 

MATTHEW  H.  PEACOCK. 

Wakefield  Grammar  School. 

If  this  place-name  involves  the  name  of 
a  saint,  what  is  to  be  said  of  St.  Raven  and 
similar  saintly  names  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country  ?  Do  they  not  represent  simply 
the  Scandinavian  prefix  Seat,  common  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  e.g.,  Seat  Sandal, 
and  Seat  Robert  ?  If  a  saint  be  requisite, 
St.  Sunniva  is  a  name  not  unlike  it. 

SABTJM. 

Some  account  of  this  saint  will  be  found 
in  Hazlitt's  '  Dictionary  of  Faiths  and  Folk- 
lore,' vol.  ii.  pp.  573-4.  The  compiler, 
however,  does  not  state  who  St.  Sunday 
was.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

See  2  S.  vi.  132,  215  ;   4  S.  x.  350  ;   5  S.  ix. 

169,  254.  The  general  opinion  of  the  con- 
tributors of  these  notes  is  that  it  means 
St.  Dominic.  DIEGO. 

[MR.  J.  B.  WAINEWRIGHT  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

THIBD  FOOT  GUARDS  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BAYONNE,  1814  (10  S.  xi.  69,  192). — Much 
valuable  information  as  to  this  regiment 
is  given  by  Chichester  and  Burges-Short  in 
'  Records  and  Badges  of  the  British  Army  ' 
(Clowes,  1895).  They  say  the  Scots  Guards 
date  their  existence  from  23  Nov.,  1660 
(not  1608,  as  mentioned  by  MR.  RHODES 
at  the  last  reference),  when  some  companies 


— probably  not  more  than  two  or  three — 
were  formed  in  Scotland  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow.  The  Privy  Council 
records  in  the  Register  House  at  Holyrood 
show  that  five  additional  companies  were 
ordered  to  be  raised  in  1 662  ;  but  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  corps  to  be  found  in  the 
English  State  Paper  Office  is  a  memorandum 
of  5  July,  1666.  King  Charles  II.  had  appa- 
rently been  making  inquiries  respecting 
his  Scots  Guards  with  a  view  to  their  being 
brought  southward  in  anticipation  oi  a 
Dutch  invasion,  and  the  memorandum 
states  that  "  the  regiment  corresponds  in 
all  things  to  the  King's  Foot  Guards,"  but 
adds  that  the  Scots  are  in  want  of  a  physician 
and  that  the  men  claim  tenpence  per  day. 
The  '  Records  and  Badges  '  also  differs  from 
Trimen's  '  Regiments  of  the  British  Army  * 
by  definitely  stating  that  "in  1713  the  regi- 
ment received  the  title  of  the  3rd  Foot 
Guards,  and  thenceforward  performed  all 
duties  about  the  Sovereign  in  the  same  way 
as  the  two  other  regiments  of  Foot  Guards." 
Recent  research  among  the  Scottish  records 
has  revealed  the  existence,  in  the  Register 
House  at  Edinburgh,  of  some  ninety  odd 
old  muster  rolls  of  the  Guards,  which  should 
throw  new  light  on  the  composition  of  the 
regiment  antecedent  to  its  change  of  title. 

Col.  Sir  Daniel  MacKinnon's  '  Origin  and 
Services  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  '  should 
afford  a  good  account  of  the  campaign  in  the 
Peninsula  from  the  passage  of  the  Douro  in 
1809  to  the  investment  of  Bayonne  in  1814, 
the  first  battalions  of  both  regiments  (the 
Coldstreams  and  the  Scots)  being  brigaded 
together.  It  was  only  part  of  the  second 
battalion  that  served  at  Walcheren  (men- 
tioned at  the  second  reference)  ;  while,, 
again,  it  was  the  second  battalion  which 
represented  the  regiment  at  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo,  being  in  the  second  Brigade^ 
of  Guards  under  Byng. 

G.  YARROW  BALDOCK. 

Much  information  regarding  the  battle 
of  Bayonne  and  an  alphabetical  list  of 
officers  killed  in  the  South-West  of  France 
in  1813-14  are  to  be  found  in  a  little  volume 
entitled  '  The  Guards'  Cemeteries,  St.  Etienne,. 
Bayonne,'  London,  Bemrose  &  Sons,  n.d. 
(circa  1880).  It  was  compiled  on  the  spot 
by  Philip  A.  Hurt,  and  contains  many  in- 
teresting illustrations.  JOHN  S.  CRONE. 

"  DEFIXIONUM  TABELL^E  "  :  DISRAELI 
(10  S.  xi.  186). — The  passage  about  the- 
drawer  quoted  from  '  Beaconsfield  Maxims  ' 
is  taken  from  the  present  Lord  Esher's 
'  Yoke  of  Empire.'  G.  W.  E.  R. 
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WILLIAM  BULLOCK  ox  VIRGINIA  (10  S.  xi. 
169,  236).— On  12  March,  1634,  Capt,  Hugh 
Bullock  was  granted  a  patent  for  2,550  acres 
»of  land  extending  from  "  the  runn  that 
falleth  down  by  the  Eastern  side  of  a  piece 
of  land  known  by  the  name  of  the  wood- 
yard,"  along  the  side  of  Pocoson,  a  great 
otter  pond  so  called,  &c.  ( Virginia  Magazine, 
ii.  414).  Mr.  William  G.  Stanard,  whose 
knowledge  of  Virginian  genealogies  is  pro- 
bably unsurpassed,  adds  this  note  : — 

il  There  is  recorded  in  York  county  a  deed 
dated  July  8th,  1637,  from  Hugh  Bullock,  of 
London,  gentleman,  to  his  son,  William  Bullock, 
of  London,  gentleman,  conveying  his  corn-mill, 
saw-mill,  and  plantation  in  Virginia.  Hugh 
Bullock's  wife,  Mary,  is  mentioned.  In  General 
Court  Records,  April,  1672,  is  entry  of  a  suit 
by  Robert  Bullock,  son  and  heir  of  William 
Bullock,  who  was  son  and  heir  of  Hugh  Bullock, 
vs.  Colonel  Peter  Jenings,  guardian  of  John 
Matthews,  orphan  of  Colonel  Matthews,  deceased, 
in  regard  to  a  parcel  of  land  in  Warwick  county, 
containing  5,500  acres.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  the  William  Bullock  here  mentioned 
was  the  person  who  wrote  the  well-known  tract 
on  Virginia.  He  states  that  both  his  father  and 
himself  had  owned  land  here." 

There  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  suit  against 
Col.  Jenings  (but  there  dated  6  April,  1671) 
in  the  WUliam  and  Mary  College  Quarterly, 
iii.  173,  note  ;  x.  32,  note. 

On  the  first  page  of  his  '  Virginia  Impar- 
tially Examined,'  Bullock  states  that  "  he 
was  never  in  this  Place  himself  he  writes 
of  with  so  much  confidence,"  but  also  speaks 
of  "  his  own  father  living  there  about  twelve 
years."  And  on  the  last  page  (66)  he  men- 
tions "  my  Chamber  in  the  Middle-Temple." 
Bullock's  tract  on  Virginia  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  reprinted.  It  is  often  cited 
in  Mr.  Philip  A.  Bruce's  '  Economic  History 
of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.' 
ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

FIRST  OF  MARCH  :  SWEEP  "  FLEES  " 
AWAY  (10  S.  xi.  226). — I  have  often  heard 
my  grandmother  say,  "  On  the  1st  of  March 
a  peck  of  fleas  is  left  at  every  door."  She 
was  a  Lancashire  woman,  and  maybe  the 
saying  is  peculiar  to  the  County  Palatine. 
I  fear  that  MR.  RATCLIFFE'S  suggestion  that 
the  creatures  referred  to  are  "  flies,"  not 
"  fleas,"  will  hardly  do.  So  early  in  the 
year  as  the  beginning  of  March  the  trouble 
would  be  not  so  much  to  sweep  away  flies 
as  to  find  them.  JOHN  B.  TWYCROSS. 

Streathani  Hill. 

POLISH  DRAGOONS  :  "  JAGER  "  (10  S.  xi. 
189,  256). — The  German  word  "  Jager " 
has  two  significations.  Either  it  means 


the  same  as  "  sportsman,"  or  it  denotes 
something  military.  In  this  case  it  signifies 
some  infantry  corps  which  receives  drafts 
from  professional  gamekeepers  and  foresters. 

Founded  by  Frederick  the  Great,  these 
"  Jagers "  formed  a  corps  especially  well 
armed  and  excellent  marksmen,  but  badly 
drilled,  therefore  a  kind  of  irregular  troops. 
In  time  the  difference  between  these 
'  Jagers  "  and  infantry  disappeared. 

At  present  in  Germany  the  Jager  battalions 
differ  from  the  infantry  battalions  by  their 
green  uniform,  by  being  picked  professional 
men,  and  by  a  special  training  in  shooting. 
Their  time  -  expired  non  -  commissioned 
officers  supply  the  lower  ranks  of  forestry. 
V.  GRONE,  Lieutenant. 

Berlin. 

HENRY  ELLISON  (10  S.  xi.  170). — Henry 
Ellison  died  13  Feb.,  1880.  See  Mr.  Miles's 
'  The  Poets  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Century,' 
vol.  x.  C.  C.  B. 

LIZARDS  AND  Music  :  '  THE  Swiss  FAMILY 
ROBINSON  '  (10  S.  xi.  167).—"  An  English- 
man "  who  wrote  "  on  the  love  of  lizards 
for  music,"  inquired  about  by  M.  H.  GAIDOZ, 
wass  William  Swainson.  The  work  in  ques- 
tion was  entitled  '  On  the  Habits  and  In- 
stincts of  Animals,'  and  was  published  in 
1840  ;  it  was  one  of  twelve  volumes  con- 
tributed by  the  author  to  "  The  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History  "  published  by  Longman 
&  Co.  The  observations  cited  occur  at 
p.  45,  and  were  chiefly  made  in  Sicily  ;  it 
is  added  that  "  the  same  experiments  were 
frequently  made  upon  the  smaller  lizards 
of  Brazil,  which,  more  or  less,  exhibited 
the  same  fondness  for  tunes." 

Swainson  believed  "  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  [had  before]  been  observed  among 
quadrupeds."  In  this,  however,  he  was 
mistaken.  Observations  had  been  made 
a  century  earlier  by  the  once  celebrated 
Pere  Labat. 

Jean  Baptiste  Labat  in  1722  first  published 
the  account  of  his  '  Nouveau  Voyage  aux 
lies  de  I'Amerique.'  In  this  he  gave  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  natives  of  the  West 
Indies  captured  iguanas  by  means  of  whist- 
ling. An  English  translation  of  the  essential 
part  may  be  found  in  '  The  Standard 
Natural  History '  (or  '  Riverside  Natural 
History'),  vol.  iii.  p.  415,  as  well  as  else- 
I  where. 

For  several  generations  a  work  of  the 
;  Robinson  Crusoe '  kind,  entitled  '  The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson.'  has  been  very 
popular,  and  is  still  published  in  many  edi- 
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tions,  and  by  at  least  fourteen  publishers 
in  England  alone ;  the  author  (rarely,  if 
ever,  named  on  the  title-page)  was  J.  D. 
Wyss  (see  2  S.  vi.  289).  In  this  an  episode 
is  introduced  of  the  killing  of  an  iguana 
("  laguana  or  yguana  ")  by  means  of  whist- 
ling, which  is  evidently  based,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  Labat ;  it  is  in  chap.  xxi. 

THEO.  GILL. 
Cosmos  Club,  Washington. 

[There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  '  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.'  Halkett 
and  Laing  (vol.  iii.,  1885)  and  W.  Davenport 
Adams's  '  Dictionary  of  English  Literature ' 
(c.  1889—90)  state  that  the  author  is  Joachim 
Heinrich  Kampe  ;  in  The  Athenceum  of  26  March, 
1887,  p.  416,  the  issue  of  an  edition  "  by  J.  R. 
Wyss,  edited  by  A.  Gardiner,"  and  published  by 
J.  Heywood,  is  recorded  ;  while  the  1903  edition 
of  the  London  Library  Catalogue  agrees  with 
'  N.  &  Q.'  in  attributing  the  work  to  Johann 
David  Wyss,  and  not  to  Johann  Rudolf  Wyss.] 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &a 

The  English  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1908.    (Samp- 
son Low  &  Co.) 

THIS  summary  of  last  year's  books  in  a  single 
alphabet  is  a  work  which  we  prize  as  much  as 
any  for  reference.  The  entries  are  full  and  clear, 
and  the  printing  approaches  as  near  to  the  im- 
peccable as  that  of  any  volume  we  know.  The 
labour  of  compiling  and  verifying  these  records 
must  be  severe,  and  the  editor,  who  remains 
anonymous,  deserves  our  warm  thanks. 

The  Analysis  of  the  year's  output  at  the  begin- 
ning is  not  exactly  cheering  reading  for  the 
scholar.  Fiction,  in  particular,  still  holds  an 
absurdly  preponderant  place,  and  with  juvenile 
books  and  new  editions  reaches  a  total  of  2,787. 
We  should  view  a  considerable  decrease  in  this 
section  with  equanimity  from  every  point  of 
view.  The  total  of  the  year's  books  is  9,821, 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  being  the 
slackest  for  publication.  Over  1,000  books 
appeared  in  each  of  the  three  months  September, 
October,  and  November  ;  while  December  sinks 
to  644.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  crowding 
of  books  into  one  season  has  advantages  which 
make  up  for  the  confusion  it  causes  to  the  serious 
booklover,  and  hope  that  publication  may  be 
gradually  spread  more  evenly  over  the  whole 
year.  Reviewers  will  then,  at  any  rate,  have 
a  better  chance  of  appreciating  the  works  put 
.  before  them. 

A  careful  survey  ot  the  names  of  living  authors 
which  most  freqiiently  occur  in  the  Catalogue 
shows  that  fluency  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  merit.  If  some  of  the  writers  who  present  us 
with  old  stuff  ill  sifted,  and  worse  exhibited,  were 
seriously  treated  by  reviewers,  they  might  be  forced 
to  a  hie-her  standard  of  research  and  style.  But 
this  seems  impossible  so  long  as  publishers  expect 
notices  on  the  day  of  publication,  and  the  public 
(which  is  really  at  fault)  is  satisfied  with  a  review 
which  merely  quotes  a  few  readable  stories,  or,  if 


the  work  is  critical,  relies  on  its  introduction  for  a>. 
Few  words  of  apparently  learned  comment. 

The  abundance  of  reprints  of  books  which  have 
established  their  reputation  is  a  promising  feature 
of  the  day.  We  only  hope  that  some  of  them 
are  read,  but  we  do  not  at  present  see  many  signs 
of  it. 

COLERIDGE'S  BiograpMa  Liter  aria,  2  vols.,. 
edited  by  J.  Shawcross  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  )r 
comes  somewhat  late  into  our  hands,  but  is  well 
worth  notice.  We  are,  indeed,  of  opinion  that 
bhis  edition  of  the  '  Biographia '  and  sesthetic 
fragments  is  the  weightiest  contribution  by  an 
Englishman  to  the  positive  or  fruitful  criticism 
of  Coleridge  since  the  appearance  in  The  West- 
minster Review,  January,  1866,  of  Pater's  erudite 
study  of  the  man  and  his  writings.  In  an  Intro- 
duction of  90  pp.  Mr.  Shawcross  sketches  broadly 
Coleridge's  relation  to  German  thought,  and 
establishes  the  continuity  of  his  views  on  art,, 
showing  his  theory  of  the  imagination,  as  distinct 
in  nature  and  function  from  the  fancy,  to  have  been 
"  a  natural  growth  of  his  genius,  fostered,  as 
every  growth  must  be,  by  such  external  influences 
as  it  found  truly  congenial."  Over  this  per- 
plexing ground  Mr.  Shawcross  travels  with  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  one  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  difficulties  ;  though  to  some  it  may  seem 
that  he  is  warily  and  dexterously  picking  his 
steps,  rather  avoiding  the  obstacles  in  his  path 
than  confronting  them  and  breaking  them  down. 
But  in  this  connexion  it  is  fair  to  remember  that 
the  editor  makes  no  claim  to  deal  in  detail 
with  the  plagiarisms  alleged  against  Coleridge 
by  De  Quincey,  Ferrier,  Hutchison  Sterling, 
Ingleby,  and  others.  Indeed,  he  observes  that 
"  an  investigation  of  the  exact  amount  and 
nature  of  Coleridge's  debt  to  German  contempo- 
raries would  be  a  task  of  but  doubtful  value  or 
success."  And  he  is  right ;  for  surely  what 
primarily  concerns  us  is  the  question,  What  has 
Coleridge  the  critic  to  teach  us  ?  what  message 
has  he  for  us  ?  and  not,  Where  did  he  find  the 
message  ?  The  truth  is  that,  as  Garnett  and 
others  have  pointed  out,  Coleridge's  intellect, 
potent  as  it  was,  needed  to  be  waked  into  activity 
by  contact  with  another  mind.  His  spirit  was 
receptive  and  susceptible  ;  it  required  impregna- 
tion. Again,  Coleridge's  command  of  his  thoughts,, 
at  all  tunes  imperfect,  was  gradually  sapped  by 
the  use  of  opium  ;  and  if  he  was  to  pursue  a 
train  of  ideas  to  any  solid  result,  he  must  have 
some  external  aidance — "  something  to  bite  on," 
as  Mr.  Mackail  puts  it — to  keep  him  to  the  point : 
lacking  this,  his  rudderless  thought  drifted  aim- 
lessly about,  for  the  inward  steerage  of  the  will 
was  wanting.  Now  it  was  just  this  stimulus- 
and  curb  from  Avithout  that  the  Germans — Kant, 
Schiller,  Schelling,  and  the  rest — supplied. 

As  an  annotator,  Mr.  Shawcross  is  diligent, 
conscientious,  and  acute  :  he  evades  no  difficulty, 
and  often  renders  serviceable  help  in  disentangling 
the  knotty  points  in  which  the  '  Biographia ' 
abounds.  Some  notes,  indeed,  are  of  capital 
importance — as,  for  instance,  that  (ii.  293)  on 
Coleridge's  remark  that  Wordworth's  imagination 
"  does  indeed  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects 

add  the  gleam, 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream." 

On  the  whole,  the  commentary  may  be  said  to  be 

stronger  on  the  philosophical  than  on  the  literary 
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or  the  biographical  side.  This  last  aspect  of  the 
'  Biographia,'  indeed,  demands,  and  would  repay 
in  entertainment,  a  commentary  all  to  itself. 
Coleridge,  after  all,  was  a  very  "  human  mortal," 
and  his  autobiography  is  a  correspondingly 
human  document.  How  delicious,  when  read 
in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  silent  borrowings 
from  Schelling,  is  the  sentiment  in  chap,  i., 
ushered  in  with  a  pompous  train  of  ante-ambu- 
latory clauses  ! — 

"  I  regard,  and  ever  have  regarded,  the  obliga- 
tions of  intellect  among  the  most  sacred  of  the 
claims  of  gratitude.  A  valuable  thought,  or  a 
particular  train  of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional 
pleasure,  when  I  can  safely  refer  and  attribute 
it  to  the  conversation  or  correspondence  of 
another." 

On  Coleridge's  indignant  reproof  to  Southey's 
detractors  (i.  47)  Mr.  Shawcross  observes  :  "  The 
tone  of  the  criticisms  in  the  Ed.  Revieic  hardly 
merits  such  severe  language  as  this.  We  must 
suppose  that  Coleridge  refers  to  more  obscure 
periodicals."  Coleridge  here  refers  to  the  attacks 
on  Southey  in  The  Morning  Chronicle,  reprinted 
by  Hazlitt,  their  author,  in  '  Political  Essays  ' 
(1819). 

There  are  a  few  misprints  :  "  Subnonensi  " 
(i.  206)  for  ScHmonensi,  an  error  traceable  to 
ed.  1847  ;  "  pursue  "  for  peruse  (i.  14) ;  "  boldy  " 
for  boldly  (i.  15)  ;  "  clause  "  for  cause  (ii.  267) ; 
"  was  "  for  has  (ii.  28,  272) ;  and  "  1819  "  for  1849 
(ii.  317).  "Miseries"  (ii.  188)  is  a  misprint  of 
1817  which  might  well  have  been  silently  corrected : 
The  Courier  here  reads  mysteries.  Mr.  Shawcross's 
note  (i.  206)  on  the  Latin  sentence  Ne  falleretur, 
&c.,  is  beside  the  mark.  Coleridge  uses  genuina 
not  as  a  substantive,  but  as  an  adjective  qualify- 
ing his  (invented)  substantive  incalescentia.  The 
"  much-tortured  draft  of  '  Love  '  in  the  British 
Museum  "  (ii.  265),  by  the  way,  of  which  Dykes 
Campbell  speaks  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Poems,' 
has  since  been  published  with  a  Preface  and  notes 
by  Mr.  W.  Hale  White  (A.  Constable,  1899). 


FATHER  ANGUS. — The  Times  of  22  March  con- 
tained the  following  : — 

"  The  Rev.  George  Angus,  M.A.,  who  had  been 
Roman  Catholic  priest  at  St.  Andrews  since  1885, 
died  suddenly  at  his  residence  there  on  March  17. 
For  some  tune  past  his  health  had  given  cause 
for  anxiety,  though  he  was  able  to  fulfil  his  duties. 
Father  Angus,  who  was  sixty-six  years  old,  was 
a  son  of  the  late  Mr.Angus,  town  clerk  of  Aberdeen. 
He  was  destined  to  enter  the  Army  as  an  ensign, 
but  went  to  Oxford  (St.  Edmund  Hall),  and  took 
his  degree  in  1866,  being  ordained  to  the  curacy 
of  Prestbury,  Gloucestershire.  Afterwards  he 
was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  served  in  India  as  an  Army  chaplain  before 
going  to  St.  Andrews.  He  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  well-known  book  '  Roads  to 
Rome.'  Father  Angus  was  of  a  genial  disposition, 
and  was  beloved  by  every  one  who  knew  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf 
Club  of  St.  Andrews,  and  some  years  ago  took  an 
active  interest  in  its  management." 

He  was  in  the  Indian  Army  before  1866.  He 
was  curate  of  Prestbury  from  1866  to  1872,  and 
later  chaplain  of  the  R.C.  University  College, 
Kensington. 

Up  to  10  S.  ii.  255  he  was  a  constant  contributor. 

W.  C.  B. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES— APRIL. 

MR.  P.  M.  BARNARD  from  his  Manchester  address 
issues  No.  2  of  his  Manchester  Series.  We  note 
first  editions  of  '  Lavengro,'  II.  7s.  Qd. ;  '  The 
Professor,'  11.  5s. ;  *  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell,'  II.  12s.  6d. ;  '  The  Virginians,'  in  parts. 
31.  3s. ;  and  Wordsworth's  '  Yarrow  Revisited, 
II.  Is.  Under  Wool  Trade  is  a  rare  tract  by  John 
May,  "adeputie  Alneger,"  'A  Declaration  of  the- 
Estate  of  Clothing  now  used  within  this  Realm e  of 
England,'  1613,  51. 10s.  Under  Cervantes  is  Shelton's. 
translation  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  with  introductions  by 
Prof.Fitzmaurice-Kelly,4vols.,  41.  4s.  Under  Froude 
is  the  '  History  of  England,'  12  vols.,  Library 
Edition,  31.  3s.  A.  good  sound  copy  of  Grafton's. 
'  Chronicle,'  with  a  few  slight  defects,  2  vols,. 
in  1,  calf  gilt,  61.  10s.  ;  and  an  excellent  copy 
of  Holinshed,  folio,  1577,  full  red  morocco,  by 
Riviere,  351.  Under  Milton  is  the  first  edition 
of  his  '  History  of  Britain,'  old  calf,  61.  12s.  6d.. 
Under  Le  Sage  is  Smollett's  translation  of  '  Gil. 
Bias,'  15  coloured  plates,  McLean,  1819,  3  vols.,. 
original  boards,  uncut.  4i.  15*.  There  are  a 
number  of  works  under  Alpine,  including  Bouille's 
'  Une  Ascension  au  Mont  Blanc  le  14  Juillot, 
1846,'  21.  2s. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Brown's  Catalogue  52  contains 
Jardine's  American  Ornithology '  3  vols.,  4to, 
1876,  31.  15s.  ;  Thomson  and  Maciver's  '  Ancient 
Races  of  the  Thebaid,'  4to,  11.  10s. ;  Evans's 
'  Ancient  Stone  Implements,'  11.  5s.  ;  Dibdin's 
'  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,'  4  vols..  half-morocco, 
61.  10s.  ;  '  Apsley  House,'  by  the  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  2  vols.,  4to,  1901,  31.  15s.  ;  Billings's 
'  Antiquities  of  Scotland,'  4  vols.,  4to,  21.  10s.  ;; 
and  Boccaccio  and  other  Italian  novelists,  trans- 
lated by  Payne,  9  vols.,  half-morocco,  121.  10s.. 
Works  on  Costume  include  Planch^  and  others. 
Under  Dorset  is  the  best  edition  of  Hutchins,. 
edited  by  Shipp  and  Hodson,  4  vols.,  folio, 
half-calf,  1861-70,  91.  9s.  A  fine  copy  of  Hasted's 
'  Kent,'  4  vols.,  folio,  full  calf  gilt,  1778-99,  is. 
251.  ;  and  the  first  edition  of  Jesse's  '  London,' 
cloth,  uncut,  4  vols.,  1847-50,  51.  10s.  For  No.  74 
out  of  104  copies  printed  of  Boswell's  '  Johnson.' 
notes  by  Napier,  5  vols.,  India  paper,  half- 
morocco,  1884,  4Z.  10s.  is  asked.  There  are  some 
choice  works  under  Miniatures,  including  Plimer, 
Edition  de  Luxe,  No.  19  out  of  110  printed,  251.  ; 
and  the  Burlington  Fine-Art  Club  Catalogue, 
16?.  10s.  Under  Walpole  is  a  large-paper  copy 
of  his  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  5  vols.,  half- 
morocco,  scarce,  Shakespeare  Press,  1828,  11.  10s.. 

Messrs.  William  George's  Sons  of  Bristol  send 
No.  312  of  their  Library  Supply  Lists.  There 
are  works  under  Alpine,  America,  Architecture, 
Arctic,  Australia,  and  Folk-lore.  Under  Camden 
Society  is  a  complete  set  of  both  series,  165  vols., 
1838-97,  221.  10s.  Works  on  Ceramics  include 
Chaffers,  Delange,  1861,  and  a  choice  copy  of 
'  Palissy,'  containing  100  magnificently  coloured 
plates,  1862,  11.  7s.  The  first  edition  of  Steven- 
son's '  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes,' 
clean,  in  original  cloth,  1879,  is  4Z.  10s.  Under- 
Scott  is  the  Abbotsford  Edition,  including  the 
Poetical  Works,  13  vols.,  half -blue  morocco, 
1842-7,  51.  5s.  Other  entries  are  '  The  English 
Dialect  Dictionary,'  6  vols.,  4to,  half-morocco^ 
Ql.  9s.  ;  Lever's  Novels,  collection  of  original 
issues  of  the  best  known,  15  vols.,  half-morocco, 
1841-65,  61.  6s.  ;  George  Meredith,  Edition  de 
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Luxe,  32  vols.,  equal  to  new,  1896-8,  15?.  ; 
Richardson's  Works,  12  vols.,  1883,  51.  5s.  ; 
and  '  Bowlandson,'  by  Grego,  2  vols.,  4to,  1880, 
21.  2s.  A  fine  copy  of  Seebohm  and  Bowdler 
•Sharpe's  '  Thrushes,  1902,  is  HZ.  11s.  ;  first 
edition  of  Surtees's  '  Plain  or  Ringlets  ?  '  1863, 
3Z.  10s.  ;  and  the  Library  Edition  of  '  The  Paston 
Letters,'  6  vols.,  21.  There  are  several  items 
under  Painters  :  Painting,  including  J.  A.  Sy- 
monds's  copy  of  Volpato  and  Ottaviani's  repro- 
ductions of  the  Raphael  frescoes,  86  plates, 
imperial  folio,  half-red  morocco,  Rome,  1772-7, 
10Z.  10s. 

Messrs.  Jaggard  of  Liverpool  have  in  their 
Catalogue  XXXIII.  the  first  edition  of  Sorrow's 
*  Bible  in  Spain,'  3Z.  3s.  ;  Burney's  '  History  of 
Music,'  4  vols.,  4to,  purple  calf,  21.  10s.  ;  Cobbett's 
Political  Register,  74  vols.  in  58,  half-calf,  il.  4s.  ; 
Inman's  '  Ancient  Faiths,'  2  vols.,  21.  15s.  ; 
Rogers's  '  Italy,'  half-morocco,  1830,  21.  2s.  ; 
the  second  series  of  Elia,  Moxon,  1836,  11.  5s.  ; 
Roberta's  '  Memorials  of  Christie's,'  2  vols., 
II.  5s.  ;  Baring-Gould's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,' 
15  vols.,  21.  2s.  ;  and  Wraxall's  '  Posthumous 
Memoirs,'  5  vols.,  21.  2s.  Of  interest  to  Non- 
conformists is  Wilson's  '  History  of  Dissenting 
Churches,'  4  vols.,  1808,  15s.  Under  Washington 
is  Sparks's  '  Life,'  21.  2s.  ;  and  under  Water- 
Colours  is  a  collection  of  original  drawings  in 
3  vols.,  folio,  1803,  51.  5s. 

Mr.  Robert  McCaskie  has  a  Short  List  of  recent 
purchases,  No.  31.  We  note  The  Anti-Jacobin 
Review,  1798-9,  with  Gillray  caricatures,  7s.  ; 
-Camden's  '  Britannia,'  2  vols.,  folio,  second 
•edition,  1722,  II.  5s.  ;  the  first  edition  of  Gray's 
'Poems,'  1768,  21.  10s. ;  the  first  collected  edition 
of  Thomson's  '  Seasons,'  1730,  17s.  6d.  ;  and 
Yarrell's  '  Birds,'  3  vols.,  original  edition,  1843,  21. 
Autographs  include  those  of  Bishop  Juxon,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  (as  to  regulations  for  the  drivers 
of  stage  coaches),  Palmerston,  and  others. 
Among  engravings  is  one  of  St.  Pancras  Old 
Church,  with  the  fortifications  at  the  Brill  during 
the  Civil  War,  1642  ;  and  there  are  some  etchings 
by  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  A  portrait 
•of  Washington  by  Sadd,  after  Stuart,  in  frame, 
is  21.  15s.  Mr.  McCaskie  has  a  large  collection 
of  caricatures,  and  mentions  a  few  in  this  list. 

Messrs.  Maggs  Brothers'  Catalogue  246  is 
devoted  to  Old-Time  Literature,  and  contains 
many  illustrations.  Under  Aldine  Press  we  find 
one  of  its  most  beautiful  productions,  Herodotus, 
handsomely  bound  in  crimson  morocco,  1502, 
15Z.  15s.  ;  also  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
Greek,  1518,  48Z.  Under  Elzevir  Press  is  a  fine 
tall  copy  of  Cicero,  10  vols.  in  9,  16mo,  full  olive 
morocco,  1642,  61.  10s.  Under  Bacon  is  the  first 
complete  edition  of  the  '  Essays,'  a  fine  copy, 
small  4to,  1625,  22Z.  10s.  ;  under  Bunyan,  a  fine 
copy  of  the  tenth  edition  of  '  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' in  original  calf,  261.  10s.  ;  and  under 
Butler  a  complete  set  of  first  editions  of  'Hudi- 
bras,'  1663-4-78,  40Z.  Under  Chap  Books  are 
two  collections — one  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
printed  in  London  and  various  provincial  towns, 
11.  Is.  ;  the  other  Italian  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  25Z.  There  are  items  under  Charles  I., 
•Cromwell,  and  the  Civil  \Var,  among  them  being 
collections  of  tracts  and  pamphlets.  Under 
Payne  Collier  are  some  of  his  reprints,  including 
the  '  Book  of  Roxburghe  Ballads,'  1846,  121  12s. 
The  first  edition  of  Mrs.  Glasse's  '  Art  of  Cookery,' 


small  folio,  crimson  morocco,  1747,  is  191.  19s. 
Under  Drayton  is  a  tall  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  The  Battaile  of  Agincourt,'  1627,  21Z.  Edi- 
tions of  Foxe's  '  Book  of  Martyrs  '  include  the 
first,  1559-63,  181.  18s.  Under  Goldsmith  is  the 
rare  first  edition  of  '  The  Traveller,'  1765,  25Z.  - 
and  under  Gray  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Odes  ' 
1757,  11.  15s.  (the  first  book  printed  at  Strawberry 
Hill).  Under  Thomas  Hearne  is  an  extensive 
collection  of  the  works  of  this  antiquary,  67  vols. 
handsomely  bound  in  crimson  levant,  65L  Under 
London  is  a  collection  of  six  tracts  on  Cheapside 
Cross  and  its  demolition  by  the  Roundheads  ; 
one  of  these  is  the  Pope's  declaration  concerning 
the  rights  which  he  claimed  in  England,  with 
six  articles  exhibited  against  Cheapside  Cross 
1641-2,  Ql.  9s.  Under  Metastasio  is  Walpole's 
copy  with  his  book-plate,  12  vols.,  1755-83, 
QL  18s.  ;  and  under  Milton  is  the  first  edition 
of  '  Paradise  Regained,'  251.  Under  Old  English 
Plays  is  a  rarity,  an  unusually  large  and  clean 
copy  of .  Fullonius's  '  Acolastus,'  interpreted 
by  John  Palsgrave,  and  "  translated  into 
oure  Englysshe  Tongue,  after  suche  maner  as 
chylderne  are  taught  in  the  grammer  schole," 
1540,  70L  Works  on  Quakers  include  Fox's 
'  Battle  Door,'  1660,  181.  18s.  In  this  book  is 
the  earliest  protest  against  the  improper  use 
of  the  plural  number  in  addressing  individuals, 
and  Fox  shows  how  "  Adam  thou'd  God  "  and 
"God  thou'd  Adam."  There  is  a  good  copy 
of  the  Fourth  Folio  Shakespeare,  85Z.  ;  and  the 
rare  first  edition  of  Spenser's  '  Complaints,'  1591, 
45Z.  This  interesting  Catalogue  contains  in  all 
over  fifteen  hundred  items. 

Mr.  F.  Marcham  (successor  to  the  late  James 
Coleman)  includes  in  his  Antiquaries'  List,  Vol.  I., 
Part  4,  deeds  and  other  documents  relating  to 
Holborn,  Isleworth,  Islington,  &c. 

[Notices  of  several  other  Catalogues  are  held  over.] 


$bii«s  to  Ctempontonts. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices: — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  add_ress  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

H.  ARMITAGE.— Forwarded. 

A.  T.  ("  I  sit  on  a  rock  "). — MR.  J.  P.  OWEN  gave 
at  9  S.  v.  332  his  versified  solution  of  this  riddle. 
See  also  1  S.  ii.  10,  77 ;  xii.  365,  520. 
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"  The  Gardener?  Chronicle  has  faithfully  held  to  its  promises.  It  is  still,  to-day,  the  best  gardening 
journal,  being  indispensable  equally  to  the  practical  gardener  and  the  man  of  science,  because  each 
finds  in  it  something  useful.  We  wish  the  journal  still  further  success." — Garten  Flora,  Berlin,  Jan.  15. 

"The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  the  leading  horticultural  journal  of  the  world,  and  an  historical 
publication.  It  has  always  excited  our  respectful  admiration.  A  country  is  honoured  by  the  possession 
of  such  a  publication,  and  the  greatest  honour  we  can  aspire  to  is  to  furnish  our  own  country  with  a 
journal  as  admirably  conducted." — LaSemaine  Horticole,  Feb.  13,  1897. 

"  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  the  most  important  horticultural  journal  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
generally  acknowledged  authority." — Le  Moniteur  d' Horticulture,  Sept.,  1898. 
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JOHNSONIAN     ANECDOTES     AND 
RELICS. 

I  DO  not  find  these  anecdotes  in  my 
Boswell. 

On  Good  Friday  in  March,  1825,  Bishop 
Jebb  being  in  Lichfield,  a  dignitary  of  the 
Cathedral  told  him  that  he  had  looked 
forward  with  nervous  apprehension  to  his 
first  meeting  with  his  great  townsman  : — 

"  I  was  then  a  youth,  fresh  from  the  Univer- 
sity, and  I  had  heard  so  much  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
awful  manner  that  I  felt  quite  afraid  of  meeting 
him.  But  his  first  address  at  once  relieved  me  : 
J  Sir,  I  knew  your  father — he  was  a  classman  of 
mine  at  Dr.  Hunter's  ;  I  knew  your  grandfather, 
and  I  knew  your  great-grandfather ;  and  ' 
(reaching  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke)  '  I  am  glad 
to  know  you.'  From  that  moment  I  was  at  my 
•ease  with  him.  and  we  conversed  with  the  greatest 
freedom.  He  was  a  man  of  the  truest  simplicity 
of  character,  and  tender-hearted  as  a  child. 

"  Asking  the  Bishop  whether  he  had  taken 
-notice  of  the  Prebendary  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  altar,  he  proceeded  :  '  That  person  could 
do  what  he  pleased  with  Johnson,  and  would 
make  him  talk  when  nobody  else  durst  address 
mm.  He  used  to  say  :  "  Do  you  wish  to  hear 
Dr.  Johnson  to-night  ?  You  shall,  presently. 
He  is  a  clock  ;  I  will  wind  him  up,  and  make 


him  go."  He  would  go  up  at  once  to  the  oracle, 
and  begin  :  "  Come,  sir,  let  us  have  your  opinion 
on  such,  or  such,  a  subject,"  &c.,  when  Johnson 
would  immediately  open  out,  to  the  instruction 
and  delight  of  the  company.'  " — Forster,  '  Life 
of  Bishop  Jebb,'  1851,  pp.  218-19. 

Frederick  Reynolds  mentions  this  anecdote 
of  Dr.  Johnson  (.'  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick 
Reynolds,  written  by  Himself,'  1826,  2  vols, 
8vo):— 

"  One  morning,  shortly  after  our  return,  he 
called  on  my  father  concerning  some  law  business, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
I  and  my  three  brothers,  eager  to  see,  and  still 
more  eager  to  say  we  had  seen,  the  Leviathan  of 
Literature,  soon  followed.  All  were,  or  affected 
to  appear,  struck  with  awe,  except  my  brother 
Jack,  who,  having  just  published  his  '  Indian 
Scalp,'  was  most  anxious  to  elicit  the  Doctor's 
opinion.  Accordingly,  he  seated  himself  close 
to  him,  and  began  : — 

"  '  Any  news  in  the  literary  world,  sir  ?  ' 
'  '  Sir  !  '    cried  the  Doctor. 

"  '  Anything  new,  Doctor,  I  say,  in  the  literary 
world  ?  '  continued  the  unhesitating  poet. 

"  '  Young  man,  talk  to  me  of  Ranelagh  and 
Vauxhall  ;  of  what  you  may  understand  ;  but 
not  a  word  on  literature.' 

"  We  all  smiled  aside  ;  but  the  author  was 
omnipotent  in  Jack's  mind,  and,  scarcely  ruffled, 
he  returned  to  the  charge. 

"  '  Have  you  heard  of  a  new  poem,  sir  ?  ' 
(No  answer.)  '  A  new  poem,  sir  ?  A  new  poem, 
sir,  called  '  (with  rising  confusion)  '  called  "  The 
Indian  Scalp,"  rather,  I  believe  '  (confusion  in- 
creasing), '  I  believe  it  is  tolerably  well  spoken 
of.  You  don't  know  who  wrote  it,  Doctor  ?  ' 

"  '  No,  but  I  do,'  cried  I,  eagerly  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  making  myself  conspicuous  in  my 
turn  ;  '  don't  I,  Jack  ?  Indeed,  sir,  he  awakened 
me  so  many  nights,  and  taught  me  so  many  verses, 
that,  if  you  like,  I  can  repeat  you  almost  the 
whole  poem,  sir,  with  the  same  rapidity  and 
facility  with  which  he  wrote  it.' 

"  '  Facilis  descensus  Averni,'  muttered  the 
Doctor,  and  then  added,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  '  Ring  the  bell,  one  of  you,  ring  the  bell,' 
and  the  servant  was  ordered  to  summon  my 
father,  on  whose  appearance  the  Doctor  formally 
arose,  and  said  : — 

"  '  When  next  I  call  here,  sir,  show  me  where 
there  is  civilization,  not  into  your  menagerie.'  " 
I  Campbell,  New  Monthly  Magazine,  1827,  vol.  xvii. 
part  ii.  No.  Ixvii.,  July,  p.  74. 

The  new  Johnson  Museum  at  Lichfield 
and  Boswell's  statue  remind  me  of  the 
relics  Bishop  Jebb  saw  on  his  Good  Friday 
visit  already  mentioned. 

A  Cathedral  dignitary  showed  the  Bishop 
"  his  watch,  his  Bible,  his  inkstand,  and 
several  other  Johnsonian -4?elics."  Most  of 
them 

"  had  been  obtained  from  Francis  Barber,  John- 
son's black  servant,  who  reduced  himself  to  great 
misery,  and  parted  with  them  in  his  distress. 
The  watch  its  present  possessor  has  had  re- 
mounted in  a  gold  case  ;  but  the  dial-plate, 
work,  cap,  &c.,  remain  as  Johnson  left  them. 
On  the  original  dial-plate  were  engraved  the 
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words  vv£  fpXfTui;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  thinking 
the  motto  might  appear  ostentatious,  disused 
the  dial-plate,  replacing  it  with  a  plain  one.  The 
watch  itself  was  made  by  Mudge,  London.  The 
Bible  is  a  pocket  one,  bound  in  red  leather, 
with  a  clasp  ;  the  London  edition  of  1650,  printed 
for  the  Stationers'  Company ;  and  (what  one 
could  not  have  expected  to  find  with  Dr.  Johnson) 
consequently  a  republican  copy.  It  bears  marks 
of  close  and  constant  study,  being  folded  down, 
according  to  his  custom,  at  numerous  passages. 
The  present  owner  religiously  preserves  the  folds 
as  Johnson  left  them.  I  hope  it  was  with  no 
unprofitable  emotion  that  I  held  in  my  hand  this 
little  volume,  the  well-worn  manual  of  our  great 
English  moralist.  A  volume  of  South 's  '  Sermons, ' 
used  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  '  Dictionary,'  was 
also  much  worn,  and  the  margin  repeatedly 
marked  in  pencilling,  or  the  passages  for  citation 
underlined. 

"  From  the  Cathedral,  the  Bishop  proceeded 
to  visit  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  born  ; 
saw  the  shop  (then  a  brazier's)  in  which  his  father 
carried  on  business  as  a  bookseller  ;  and  a  small 
back  parlour,  in  which  the  son  is  said  to  have 
studied.  The  room  in  which  he  was  born  stands 
immediately  over  the  shop  ;  this  the  owner  was 
prevented  from  showing,  owing  to  the  illness  of 
one  of  the  family." — Forscer,  '  Life  of  Bishop 
Jebb,'  1851,  pp.  218-20. 

F.  H. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    EASTER, 

(Continued  from  10  S.  ix.  305.) 

Paschal    Candle. — "  Cereae    paschales    candelae 
vt   dominicae   resurrectionis   sabbato   per  singula 
templa   consecrarentur,    Zozimus   auctor  fuit."— 
Polydore  Vergil,  '  De  Rervm  Inventoribvs  '  (1499), 
Geneva?,  1604,  p.  506. 

A  Sermon  of  Christ  Crucified,  preached  at 
Paules  Crosse  the  friday  before  Easter,  commonly 
called  good  fryday ....  By  lohn  Foxe. — 4to, 
73  leaves,  London,  lohn  Daye,  1570.  The  same 
in  Latin.  4to,  107  leaves,  1571. 

The  Resurrection  asserted :  a  Sermon.  By 
John  Wallis,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Geometry. — 
Sin.  4to,  Oxford,  1679. 

"  I  told  him  that  it  was  now  late  at  night, 
that  the  next  morning  being  Easter-day  I  in- 
tended to  receive  the  Eucharist  in  Whitehall 
Chapel ;  that  that  day  was  too  sacred  and  solemn 
to  do  any  business  in." — Dr.  Thomas  Smith, 
1687,  in  Oxford  Hist.  Soc.,  vi.  3. 

L' Office  de  la  Semaine  Sainte,  en  Latin  et  Fran- 
cais  a  1'usage  de  Rome. — 8vo,  plates,  Paris,  1741. 

An  Account  of  some  Lent  and  other  extra- 
ordinary Processions  seen  at  Lisbon.  By  George 
Whitefield.  1768. 

Easter  Hunt  at  Epping  Forest. — An  etching 
by  J.  Bretherton  after  H.  Bunbury,  19  in.  by 
53  in.,  1799. 

Shores  of  the  Adriatic,  Austrian  Side.  By 
F.  Hamilton  Jackson.  1908. — Good  Friday  pro- 
cession, p.  92  ;  Easter  customs,  pp.  15,  121. 

The  First  Easter  Dawn  :  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Evidence  for  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  By 
Charles  T.  Gorham.  1908. 


Studies  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  An 
Argument.  By  Canon  C.  H.  Robinson. — 8vo,. 
1909. 

Easter  Eggs.  An  Easter  Idyll  for  Children.. 
By  Christoph  von  Schmid.  Illustrated. — 4to, 
1909. 

W.  C.  B. 


CHARLES    TOWNSHEND,    M.P.  FOR 
YARMOUTH,   1756-1761. 

THEBE  is  an  error  in  the  '  Official  Return 
of  Members  of  Parliament '  (not  corrected 
in  the  copious  appendix  of  Errata)  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  repeated  in  two  articles 
in  the  '  D.N.B.,'  seems  likely  to  be  per- 
petuated. Most  people  are  content  to  take 
the  'D.N.B.'  as  a  final  authority  in  such 
matters,  only  tiresome  sceptics  like  myself 
venturing  to  go  behind  it. 

The  Return  (vol.  ii.  p.  114)  gives  the 
following  : — 

"  Great  Yarmouth. — Charles  Townshend,  Esq., 
18  April,  1754. 

"  Charles  Townshend,  Esq.,  re-elected  after- 
appointment  as  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,. 
13  Dec.,  1756." 

and  again  (correctly)  at  p.  128  : — 

"  Great  Yarmouth. — Charles  Townshend,  Esq.,. 
of  Honingham,  27  March,  1761." 

Prof.  Pollard,  a  most  careful  biographer, 
whose  name  might  almost  be  accepted  as 
a  guarantee  of  accuracy,  records  in  his 
notice  of  the  elder  and  more  eminent  Charles 
Townshend  ('D.N.B.,'  vol.  Ivii.  p.  118) 
that  he  was  "  re-elected  for  Yarmouth  " 
13  Dec.,  (1756),  and  that  "at  the  general 
election  in  May,"  1761  (the  general  election, 
by  the  way,  was  not  in  May),  "  he  gave 
up  his  seat ....  to  his  cousin,  Charles  Towns- 
hend (afterwards  Lord  Bayning)."  So,  too, 
Mr.  Le  Grys  Norgate  ('D.N.B.,'  vol.  Ivii. 
p.  120),  writing  of  the  first  Lord  Bayning, 
says  that  "  at  the  general  election  of  1761 
he  succeeded  his  cousin  Charles  as  member 
for  Great  Yarmouth." 

The  facts  are  that  the  elder  Charles  was 
not  re-elected  for  Yarmouth  in  1756,  but 
took  refuge  at  Saltash,  and  his  cousin  then 
(1756)  succeeded  him  in  the  former  borough, 
being  re-elected  there  in  1761.  It  may 
seem  presumptuous  for  me  to  dispute  the 
united  testimony  of  the  Official  Return 
and  Prof.  Pollard  (to  say  nothing  of  Mr. 
Norgate)  ;  but  the  authority  of  the  Return 
has  obviously  been  followed  by  the  writers 
in  the  '  D.N.B.'  without  further  inquiry. 
I  think  the  evidence  I  am  about  to  adduce 
is  sufficient  to  prove  them  in  error. 

1.  Horace  Walpole  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann  (29  Nov.,  1756)  gives  an  account 
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of  the  ministerial  changes  after  Townshend's 
transfer  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Treasurer- 
ship  of  the  Chamber  ;  he  adds  :  "  Mr.  Towns- 
hend  cannot  be  rechosen  at  Yarmouth, 
but  only  consents  to  accept  provided  another 
borough  can  be  found  for  him."  This  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following. 

2.  The     Official    Return     (ii.     110)     gives 
(without  any  note  of  identification)  :— 

"  Saltash. — Charles  Townshend,  Esq.,  14  Dec., 
1756." 

3.  '  The    Court    and    City    Register '    for 
1756  gives  : — 

"  Yarmouth. — Hon.     Charles     Townshend     of 
Atterbury,  Oxon,  2nd  son  of  Viscount  Townshend, 
a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty." 
And  the  same  annual  for  1757  has  : — 

"  Saltash. — §Hon.  Charles  Townshend  of  Atter- 
bury, Oxon,  2nd  son  of  Viscount  Townshend." 

"  Yarmouth.  —  §Charles  Townshend,  Esq., 
nephew  to  Viscount  Townshend,  Secretary  to 
Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  his  Majesty's  Ambassador 
at  [sic]  Spain." 

"  §  Chosen  since  the  general  election." 

4.  In  the  issues  of   '  The  Court  and  City 
Register'  for  1758, 1759,  1760,  1761,  the  same 
identifications  are  repeated,  and   (as  if    "to 
make    assurance    doubly  sure  ")    the  words 
"  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  "   are  appended 
to    the   name   of    the   member   for    Saltash, 
and  an  asterisk  is  prefixed,  denoting  a  Privy 
Councillor,   to  which  dignity  he   (the  elder 
Charles)  was  promoted  in  1757,  the  younger 
not   attaining   to    that   position   till  twenty 
years    later.     In    the    last    three    of    these 
four    years    he    is    correctly    styled    "  Right 
Hon."  instead  of  "  Hon.,"   in  virtue  of    his 
seat  on  the  Privy  Council. 

5.  Beatson's      '  Parliamentary     Register  ' 
(vol.     ii.     p.     160)      carefully    discriminates 
(under     '  Harwich '  )    between    the    Charles 
Townshend    of   1754    and    the  one  of    1756 
as    being  respectively  son  and    nephew    of 
Viscount  Townshend,    and   (p.  37)  describes 
the  M.P.  for  Saltash,  1756,  as   "second  son 
of  Viscount  Townshend  :    Treasurer   of  the 
Chamber."      (This    book  was  published    in 
the  lifetime  of  the  younger  Charles.) 

6.  In  Smith's   '  Parliaments  of  England  ' 
(vol.   i.  p.   229)  there  is  a  foot-note  to   the 
record  of  the  election  in  1756  to  the  effect 
that  '•  the    Hon.  C.  Townshend  was  elected 
for  Saltash." 

7.  Mr.   Norgate   himself   puts   G.   E.   C.'s 
'  Complete    Peerage '    first    on    his    list    of 
authorities,    yet    G.    E.    C.    correctly   states 
(vol.  ii.  p.  273)  that  Lord  Bayning  sat  for 
Yarmouth  from  1756  to  1784.     (He  should 
have  added  "  and  from  1790  to  1796.") 


8.  Sharpe's  '  Genealogical  Peerage  '  (vol.  i.r 
under  '  Bayning  ')  states  that  he  (the  younger 
Charles  Townshend,  first  Lord  Bayning) 
represented  Yarmouth  "  for  nearly  forty 
years  from  1756." 

I  may  add,  though  I  have  not  the  refer- 
ences at  hand,  that  the  newspapers  of  1756 
;ive  the  same  information.  I  have  seen 


With  all  these  authorities  easily  accessible 
bo  those  who  work  in  London,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  writers  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  should  have 
ignored  them,  and  so  perpetuated  an  error 
which  might  easily  have  been  rectified. 
This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  thousands- 
which  I  have  ready  to  hand  illustrating  the 
necessity  of  verifying  statements  of  historical 
fact,  even  when  they  are  supported  by  the 
prestige  of  the  '  D.N.B.' 

Mr.  Norgate  in  his  article  on  Lord  Bayning 
invents  a  new  office  for  him  —  that  of  "  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy."  He  will  not  find 
that  designation  (which  I  have  never  seen. 
elsewhere,  though  my  reading  in  regard 
to  public  officials  of  all  kinds  covers  a  fairly 
wide  field)  in  any  of  the  original  authorities 
to  which  he  refers  at  the  end  of  his  article. 
AL.FBED  B.  BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


'ENGLANDS    PARNASSUS,'    1600. 

(See  10  S.  ix.  341,  401  ;    x.  4,  84,  182,  262, 
362.,  444  ;   xi.  4,  123,  204.) 

'  Soule,'  p.  323. 
Everie  good  motion  that  the  Soule  awakes. 

Drayton's  '  Epist.,  Lady  J.  Grey  to  Dudley,' 
(signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

'  Soule,'  p.  324. 
...  .As  Phoebus  throwes,  &c. 

G.  Chapman's  '  Cont.  of  Hero  and  Leander, ' 
Sest.  III.,  (signed)  Idem,  viz.  Spenser. 

'  Soule,'  p.  327. 
That  learned  father,  which  so  flrmely  prooves. 

•  Idea,'  Son.  XII.,  1593,  (signed)  M.  Drayton- 

'  Of  Sorrow,'  p.  330. 
Sorrow  is  still  unwilling  to  give  over. 

'  Comp.    of   Rosamond,'    1.    863,    (signed)   S.- 
Daniell. 

*  Of  Sorrow,'  p.  331. 

He  that  his  Sorrow  sought,  through  wilfulnesse. 
'  Faerie    Queene,'    II.    v.    24,    (signed)    Ed- 
Spencer. 

Correct  Collier,  as  under  : — 
'Teares,'  p.  332. 
Teares,    vows,    and    prayers,    gaine    the    hardest 

hearts. 
'  Delia,'  Son.  XI.,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

*  Teares,'  p.  333. 
Teares  worke  no  truce,  but  where  the  heart  is- 

tender. 

'  Elstred,'  appended  to   '  Philtis,'  (signed)  D- 
Lodge. 
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'Teares  cannot  soften  flint,  nor  vowes  convert. 
'  Delia,'  Son.  XL,  (signed)  S.  D. 

'  Thoughts,'  p.  335. 
The  feeble  eyes  of  our  aspiring  Thoughts. 

'  David  and  Bethsabe  '  (Dyce,  p.  484,  col.  1). 
(signed)  G.  Peele. 

Collier  refers  the  following  to  '  Tragedy 
•  of  Cornelia,'  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  Kyd's  known  work,  nor  have  I 
traced  it  elsewhere  : — 

'  Time,'  p.  337. 

Time  is  a  bondslave  to  eternitie. 
Signed  Tho.  Kyd. 

'  Treason,'  p.  340. 
"For  Treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  foxe. 

'  1  Henry  IV.,'  V.  ii.  9-11,  (signed)  W.  Sh. 

Collier's  reference  is  to  '  Henry  VI.' 

'  Vertue,'  p.  343. 
Vertue  is  fayrest  in  a  poore  heart,  aye. 

Should  be  : — 

Vertue  is  fayrest  in  a  poore  aray. 

'  Comedy     of     Portunatus,'     1600,     (signed) 
Idem,  viz.,  Dekker. 

Vertue  abhorres  too  weare  a  borrowed  face. 

'  Comedy     of     Fortunatus,'     1600,     (signed) 
Idem,  viz.  Dekker. 

'  Vertue,  p.  345. 
. . .  .All  sorow  in  the  world  is  lesse,  &c. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  III.  xi.  14,  (signed)  Idem, 
viz.  Spenser. 

'  Victory,'  p.  348. 
Vaine  is  the  vaunt,  and  Victorie  unjust. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    II.    ii.    29,  (signed)    Edw. 
Spencer. 

'  Warre,'  p.  354. 
No  Warre  is  right,  but  that  which  needfull  is. 

'Civil   Wars,'    v.     47,    ed.    1595,  (signed)    S. 
Daniel!. 

'  Warre,'  p.  355. 
. . .  .Mars  is  Cupidoes  friend. 

'Faerie    Queene,'    II.    vi.    35,    (signed)    Ed. 
Spencer. 

'  Will,'  p.  357. 
Headlesse  Will  true  judgement  doth  ensnare. 

T.  Lodge's  '  Hist,  of  Robert,  D.  of  Normandy,' 
1591,  (signed)  Idem,  viz.  M.  Dr. 

Selfe-Will    doth   frowne,    when   honest    zeale   re- 
proves. 

T.  Lodge's  '  Fig  for  Momus,'  Sat.  L,  (signed) 
Idem,  viz.  M.  Dr. 

'Wisedome,'  p.  358. 
....In  daunger,  Wisedome  doth  advise,  &c. 

'  Marius  and  Sylla,'  IV.  i.,  (signed)  D.  Lodge 

As  noted  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  edition  of 
Chapman's  '  Works,'  which  points  out  the 
places  where  most  of  the  Chapman  quota- 
tions are  to  be  found,  the  following  error  of 
Collier  should  be  corrected  thus  : — 
'  Wisedome,'  p.  358. 

Wisedome,      and      the     sight      of     heavenly 

things,  &c. 

'  Blind    Beggar    of   Alexandria,'    (signed)    G. 
Chapman. 


Tis  sayd,  a  wise  man  all  mishaps  withstands. 

J.   Higgins,   '  King  Madan,'  st.   12,  ed.   1575, 
(signed)  '  M.  of  M.' 

'  Wit,'  p.  360. 

Emulation,  the  provid  nurse  of  Witte. 
'  Musophilus,'  1.  259,  (signed)  S.  D. 

'  Wit,'  p.  361. 
The  Wit  not  hurt,  because  not  used  more. 

T.     Lodge's     '  Wits     Miserie.'     (No     author 
named. ) 

. . .  .Carelesse  Wit  is  wanton  bewties  page. 

'  Hist,   of   Robert,    D.   of   Normandy,'    1591, 
(signed)  D.  Lodge. 

'  Words,'  p.  366. 
. . .  .Words,  well  disposed,  &c. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  II.  viii.  26,  (signed)  Ed.  Sp. 

'  Women,'  p.  370. 

Take  away  weakenesse,  and  take  Women  too. 
'  Cleopatra,'  1.  1380,  (signed)  S.  D. 

'  Of  Wrath,'  p.  375. 
. . .  .Hastie  Wrath  and  heedlesse  hazardie. 

'Faerie     Queene,'    II.    v.    13,    (signed)    Ed. 
Spencer. 

'  World,'  p.  380. 
....  Not  by  that  which  is  the  World,  &c. 

'  M.  Hubberds  Tale,'  11.  649-50,  (signed)  Ed. 
Spencer. 

'  The  Day  Naturall,'  p.  383. 
By  this  th'  eternall  lamps,  &c. 

'  Faerie   Queene,'   III.   i.   57,    (signed)   Idem, 
viz.  Spenser. 

'  Diliculum,'  p.  385. 
At  last  fayre  Hesperus,  &c. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  I.  ii.  6,  (signed)  Ed.  Spencer. 

'  Diliculum,'  p.  386. 
. . .  .Lycaons  sonne,  &c. 

'  Orlando  Furioso,'  Dyce,  p.  93,  col.  2,  (signed ) 
R.  Greene. 

'Ma,ne,'  p.  387. 
The  dewie  roseat  Morne  had,  &c. 

'  Phillis,'  Son.  IX.,  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 

'  Solis  Occasus,'  p.  392. 
. . .  .Loe  !    the  great  Automedon  of  day,  &c. 

'  Phillis,  Eel.  Prima,'  &c.,  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 
Such  love  as  Phoebus,  &c. 

'  Truths     Comp.     over    England,'     St.     III., 
(signed)  D.  Lodge. 

'  Noctis  initium,'  p.  395. 
The  silent  shadowes,  with  their,  &c. 

'  Comp.  of  Elstred.,'  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 

'  Of  Albion,'  p.  409. 

Faire  Albion,  glorie  of  the  North. 

'  Delia,'  Son.  LIIL,  (signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'  Of  Tempests,'  p.  426. 
The  heavens  on  every  side  inclosed  be. 

Spenser's  '  Virgil's  Gnat,'  11.  571-6,   (signed) 
R.  Greene. 

Puttenham,  in  his  '  Arte  of  English 
Poesie,'  1589  (Arber,  pp.  204  and  265), 
quotes  the  following  as  being  by  "  one  of 
our  late  makers  who  in  the  most  of  his 
things  wrote  very  well,"  but  in  the  case  of 
these  lines  was  over-curious  in  statement, 
and  so  abused  "  one  of  the  gallantest  figures 
among  the  poets,"  viz.,  "  Periphrasis,  or 
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the  Figure  of  ambage."     I  have  not  traced 
the  author  : — 

'  Of  the  Spring,'  p.  428. 
The  tenth  of  March,  when  Aries  receav'd 
Dan  Phcebus  rayes  into  his  horned  head. 

(No  author  named.) 

CHARLES  CRAWFORD. 
( To  be  continued. ) 


LAUNCESTON  CASTLE. — MR.  HOLDEX  MAC- 
MICHAEL  incidentally  remarks  (10  S.  x.  256), 
in  a  reference  to  Launceston  Castle  as 
described  in  E.  King's  '  Munimenta  Antiqua,' 
1804,  vol.  iii.  p.  9  et  seq.  : — 

"  But  of  this  '  castle  '  it  is  only  said  that  one 
'  of  some  sort  or  another  did  undoubtedly  exist 
long  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest.'  Why 
'  undoubtedly  '  ?  and  what  sort  of  castle  ? 

I  should  be  specially  interested  if  replies 
could  be  given  to  these  queries,  for  over 
twenty  years  ago,  when  writing  my  'Laun- 
ceston, Past  and  Present,'  and  analyzing  the 
evidence  then  available  on  the  origin  of 
the  Castle,  I  wrote  : — 

"  It  is  to  the  period  of  the  Conquest  that  most 
modern  inquirers  assign  the  erection  of  Launceston 
Castle.  If  Roman  camp  or  British  earthwork  or 
Saxon  '  strength  '  previously  occupied  the  site, 
no  trace  remains  ;  and  what  we  have  with  us 
appears  to  be  Norman  and  early  Norman,  for,  as 
evidencing  that  no  time  was  lost  in  the  matter, 
Domesday  Book,  which  was  completed  in  1086, 
mentions  the  Castle  as  existing." 

Gwilt,  in  his  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture' 
(Papworth's  edition,  1876,  Book  I.  chap.  iii. 
sec.  2,  p.  175)  gives  this  castle  as  the  first 
example  of  military  Norman  architecture 
for  the  period  from  1070  to  1270,  the  castles 
of  Windsor  and  Carisbrooke,  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  other  specimens  of  undoubted 
Norman  design  being  in  the  same  group  ; 
and  Mrs.  E.  Armitage,  in  her  article  on 
'  The  Early  Norman  Castles  of  England,' 
in  The  English  Historical  Review  (vol.  xix. 
No.  75,  p.  435),  notes  Lauuceston  as  one  of 
the  two  Cornish  castles  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day, "  and  both  of  them  are  only  on  the 
border  of  that  wild  Celtic  county  ;  but 
while  Launceston  is  inland,  Trematon  guards 
an  inlet  on  the  south  coast."  The  latter 
remark,  however,  misses  the  point  that 
Launceston  guarded  what  always  was,  and 
still  remains,  the  central  road  from  England 
into  Cornwall. 

King  in  these  days,  of  course,  may  be 
dismissed,  with  his  theory  assigning  to 
Launceston  Castle  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, from  the  agreement  of  its  design, 
in  his  opinion,  with  that  of  various  of  the 
Phoenician,  Syrian,  and  Median  castles, 


and  especially  those  of  Asia  Minor,  there 
being  added  by  him  a  sustained  argument 
to  show  that  the  design  was  copied  from 
Ecbatana,  and  that  it  was  originally  the 
treasure-house  of  Vortigern,  who  lived  there 
both  before  and  after  his  advancement 
to  the  throne  of  Britain — a  theory  dealt 
with  in  sufficiently  satirical  fashion  in  a 
contemporary  review  in  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1804  (vol.  Ixxiv.  part  2,  p.  933). 
Apart  from  theory,  however,  there  is  the 
curious,  and  probably  significant,  point  that 
among  the  municipal  muniments  of  Laun- 
ceston is  a  deed  of  1332,  dealing  with  a  tene- 
ment within  the  borough  in  a  street  called 
"  Wester  Frensh  Castel  stret  "  ;  and  Messrs.. 
R.  and  O.  B.  Peter  in  their  '  Histories  of 
Launceston  and  Dunheved '  (p.  92)  put  the 
as  yet  unanswered  query  :  "  Was  the  Castle 
ever  called  the  French  Castle  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  possessed,  or  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  built,  by  the  Norman- 
French  ?  "  Those  who  recall  Freeman's 
description  of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  native 
English  for  the  Norman  castles  reared  in 
their  midst,  and  dominating  their  homes,, 
will  be  inclined  to  consider  probable  an 
affirmative  reply.  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

JOHN  Louis,  EARL  LIGONIER. — Two  care- 
less blunders  to  be  found  in  the  memoir 
of  Lord  Ligonier  (1680-1770)  in  the  'D.N.B.' 
may  be  noted.  A  simple  reference  to  Col. 
Chester's  'Westminster  Abbey  Registers' 
would  have  sufficed  to  show  the  writer 
that,  though  an  interesting  monument  was 
erected  to  him  there,  he  was  not  "  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey."  He  was  buiied 
at  Cobham. 

There  is  no  portrait  of  htm  in  "  The 
French  Hospital  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue," 
an  institution  which  was  founded  only  in 
1867.  His  portrait  is  in  the  Hospital  for 
Poor  French  Protestants  and  their  Des- 
cendants, now  located  in  the  Victoria  Park 
Road.  This  institution  was  founded  in 
1718,  and  Lord  Ligonier  was  its  Governor 
from  1748  to  1770,  the  year  of  his  death. 
The  picture,  though  it  may  not  rank  high 
as  a  work  of  art,  may,  seeing  that  it  was 
presented  by  himself,  be  regarded  as  an 
authentic  portrait — a  claim  which  can  only 
be  made  in  a  minor  degree  on  behalf  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Joshua  in  the  National 
Gallery,  since  in  that  case  there  fell  to  the 
artist,  when  he  painted  it  in  1760,  the 
difficult  task  of  antedating  the  features 
by  well-nigh  twenty  years,  to  bring  his  sitter „ 
already  an  octogenarian,  into  character 
with  his  background  representing  the  battle 
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of  Dettingen  of  1743.  It  might  have  been 
.added  that  the  Royal  Collection,  whence 
this  splendid  picture  came,  having  been 
in  1836  presented  to  the  nation  by  Wil- 
liam IV.,  still  boasts  a  fine  bust  of  Lord 
Ligonier  by  Roubiliac.  H.  W. 

EDWARD  CLARKE,  1730-86.— The  'D.N.B.' 
•does  not  mention  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Scholar  of  Winchester  College.  See  Kirby's 
'  Winchester  Scholars,'  p.  245,  and  Scott's 
'  Admissions  to  the  College  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Cambridge,'  iii.  125. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

ROBERT  BURTON  AND  JACQUES  FERRAND'S 
*  MELANCHOLIE  EROTIQUE.' — In  his  '  Early 
Oxford  Press  '  (p.  219)  Mr.  Falconer  Madan 
gives  the  title  of  an  English  version  of  this  book 
published  in  1640,  the  translator,  according 
to  Wood's  '  Athense  Oxonienses  '  (ed.  Bliss, 
iii.  350),  being  Edmund  Chilmead  :  "  EPftTO- 
MANIA  |  Or  |  A  Treatise  j  Discoursing  of  the 
Essence,  j  Causes,  Symptomes,  Prog-  |  nos- 
ticks,  and  Cure  of  |  Love,  or  |  Erotiqve  | 
Melancholy  |  Written  by  |  lames  Ferrand  | 
Dr.  of  Physick.'* 

Mr.  Madan  in  his  note  on  this  work  says  : — 
"  The  original  French  edition  was  published 
^t  Toulouse  in  1612,  under  the  title  '  Trait6  de 
1'essence  et  guerison  de  1'amour,'  and  at  Paris 
in  1623  as  '  De  la  maladie  d'amour,  ou  melancholic 
•erptique.'  If  Robert  Burton  was  acquainted 
with  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  as  he  well 
may  have  been,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  has  taken  or  imitated  the  general  method  and 
treatment  of  the  subject,  in  his  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  '  ;  but  the  French  author  is  surpassed 
on  his  own  ground." 

There  is  no  room  here  for  conjecture.  Burton 
distinctly  states  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  French 
writer  when  he  first  composed  his  own  work. 
On  p.  14  of  the  1632  'Anatomy  of  Melan- 
•choly  '  he  writes  :  "  Some  things  are  here 
altered,  expunged  in  this  fourth  Edition, 
others  amended,  much  added,  because  many 
good  Authors  in  all  kinds  are  come  to  my 
hands  since,"  the  marginal  note  specifying 
these  authors  as  "  Frambesarius,  Sennertus, 
Ferandus  [sic],  &c."  Again,  on  p.  552  of 
the  same  edition  the  marginal  note  to 
"  lacobus  Ferrandus  the  Frenchman  in  his 
'Tract  '  de  amore  Erotique  '  "  is  :  "  This 
Author  came  to  my  hands,  since  the  third 
Edition  of  this  booke."  On  p.  444  of  his 
fifth  edition  (1638),  in  the  middle  of  a  state- 
ment about  "  Ferandus  a  Frenchman  in 
his  '  Eretique  [sic\  Mel.,'  "  which  had  already 
appeared  in  the  previous  edition,  Burton 
adds  within  brackets,  "  which  book  came 
first  to  my  hands  after  the  third  edition," 


appending  the  marginal  note :  "  Printed 
at  Paris  1624,  seven  years  after  my  first 
edition."  It  was  presumably  in  consequence 
of  this  note  that  Dr.  Ferriar,  who  himself 
used  the  eighth  (1676)  edition  of  '  The  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,'  asserted  the  date  of  the 
first  issue  to  be  1617  ('  Illustrations  of 
Sterne,'  2nd  ed.,  vol  i.  p.  90).  The  same 
error  is  found  elsewhere.  In  Shilleto's 
edition  (vol.  iii.  p.  67)  the  date  given  by 
Burton,  1624,  is  altered,  without  any  warn- 
ing, to  1628,  in  order  to  harmonize  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  note. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  appear  to  disparage 
Mr.  Madan's  most  useful  and  interesting  book. 
Experience  shows  how  extremely  difficult  it 
is  to  attain  rigid  accuracy  in  dealing  with 
Burton.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

GAYFERE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. A  pro- 

posal  has  been  made  that  St.  John's  Street, 
Smith  Square,  should  be  renamed,  and  that 
the  above  should  be  its  future  name.  To 
this,  I  think,  no  exception  will  be  taken, 
as  there  are  within  the  metropolitan  area 
many  streets  with  names  which  might  well 
be  changed  for  more  distinctive  appella- 
tions, and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Gayfere  was,  in  his  day,  a  notable  West- 
minster man — one  who  may  well  be  honoured 
in  this  way.  He  was  the  master  mason  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  superintended  the 
restoration  of  Henry  VII. 's  chapel.  Thomas 
Gayfere  was  churchwarden  of  the  parish 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  1778-9,  and 
he  and  his  co-churchwarden  George  Byfield 
were  the  defendants  in  an  action  in  which 
the  plaintiff  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  Pre- 
bendary of  Westminster  and  Rector  of  St. 
John's. 

"  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  a  sum 
of  money  received  by  them,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  for  laying  down  gravestones  in  the  church- 
yard, and  for  rent  received  for  vaults  under  the 
church,  which  had,  ever  since  the  consecration 
of  the  church,  been  received  by  the  church- 
wardens on  the  parish  account,  in  ease  of  the 
parish  towards  paying  the  Rector  part  of  his 
income  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  by  a  pound 
rate  on  the  inhabitants,  &c.  After  a  full  hearing, 
a  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendants." 

So  The -Morning  Chronicle  of  2  June,  1781. 
Lord  Mansfield  was  the  judge. 

Mr.  Gayfere  had  been  overseer  in  the  years 
1764-5.  He  is  noted  as  having  been  "  an 
active  participator  in  parochial  affairs," 
and  for  some  time  lived  in  Little  College 
Street,  close  by  the  thoroughfare  it  is  now 
sought  to  call  after  him.  He  was  in  1801 
described  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Vestry," 
as  may  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  an  "  in- 
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teresting  memento  "  of  the  churchwarden's  ! 
•office   which    he   gave    to    the    Vestry,    viz.,  ; 
'"  a  circular  snuff-box  in  common  horn,  to  j 
which  was  added  silver  ornaments  and  cases 
by    the    office-bearers."     The    total    weight 
of  this  box  is  56  oz.  6  dwts.     Surely  West- 
minster is   honouring    itself    by    honouring 
this  old  worthy. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
Westminster. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. — At  8  S.  xi.  303  (17  April, 
1897)  I  wrote  about  the  illustrations  to 
the  book  called  Salzmann's  '  Gymnastics ' 
— illustrations  which,  I  contended,  were  not 
by  Blake  (see  also  9  S.  i.  454).  I  can  now 
.supplement  my  notes  by  adding  that  the 
illustrations  to  the  English  edition  of  the 
*  Gymnastics '  (1800)  are  more  or  less 
•copies  of  those  in  the  original  German 
•edition.  The  costumes  are  changed  from 
the  German  to  the  then  English  dress. 

As  to  the  attribution  of  '  Gymnastics ' 
to  Salzmann,  I  may  refer  to  DR.  THOMAS 
WINDSOR'S  note  (10  S.  ii.  383),  in  which 
he  cleanly  shows  that  the  book  is  by  Guts 
Muths,  the  attribution  of  the  book,  by  the 
English  translator,  to  Salzmann  being  en- 
tirely w-ong. 

If  your  learned  contributor  MR.  W.  P. 
COURTNEY  in  his  lately  published  book 
on  the  anonyma  of  English  literature 
had  bean  in  want  of  matter,  instead  of 
having  to  reject  wholesale,  this  attribution 
of  Gut»  Muths's  book  to  Salzmann  would 
have  b«en  one  of  the  most  curious  mistakes 
on  whieh  to  comment. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

FUNERAL  REFRESHMENTS  AT  GIGGLES- 
WICK.— As  it  is  the  office  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to 
preserve  records  of  old  customs,  the  follow- 
ing from  The  Church  Family  Newspaper  of 
26  Tebruary,  concerning  "  funeral  baked 
meats,"  as  Shakespeare  calls  them,  may 
pro-SB  interesting  : — 

"  funeral  Cold  Meats. — Another  curious  custom 
.at  tie  burying  of  a  well-to-do  parishioner  was 
wott  to  be  observed.  Giggleswick  was  a  large 
parsh — about  20,000  acres  before  the  partition  ; 
henJe  the  friends  of  the  deceased  coming  from  a 
•disunce  would  need  some  refreshment,  which 
wai  dispensed  at  the  inn  abutting  the  churchyard, 
th<  rule  being  that  for  one  hour  after  the  '  finish- 
in;  '  bell  the  mourners  would  call  for  anything 
tc  eat  or  to  drink  at  the  expense  of  the  relatives 
o'  the  deceased.  There  was  no  idea  of  a  '  wake  ' 
a>out  this  refreshment.  Further,  this  inn  has  a 
<5>or  leading  directly  out  of  the  churchyard 
jito  the  public -house  ;  in  fact,  the  porch  over 
his  door  is  built  positively  on  churchyard 
jroperty,  and  was  primarily  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  churchwardens  when  they  went  to 


'  diligently  see  that  all  the  parishioners  duly 
resorted  to  their  church  upon  all  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days,'  as  Canon  XC.  phrases  it." 

Giggleswick,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  large 
parish  in  Yorkshire,  near  Settle,  with  a 
population  of  938,  noted  for  its  school, 
over  which  Paley's  father  presided  for  the 
long  period  of  fifty-four  years,  dying  in 
1799.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Alkelda,  to  whom,  with  the  Virgin,  Middle- 
ham  Church  is  dedicated.  There  was  in 
former  years  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle 
of  the  latter  church  a  lepresentation  of 
St.  Alkelda' s  martyrdom  by  strangulation. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  PRUDENT  :  SPEED 
ON  RAILWAYS. — Very  delightful  is  the 
following  passage,  which  I  have  found  in 
'  The  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Railway 
System,'  p.  66  :— 

"  Nicholas  Wood,  who  was  all  along  in  the  van 
of  railway  progress,  and  who  could  see  further 
ahead  than  most  men.  declared,  '  It  is  far  from 
my  wish  to  promulgate  to  the  world  that  the 
ridiculous  expectations,  or  rather  professions, 
of  the  enthusiastic  specialist  will  be  realised, 
and  that  we  shall  see  them  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  Nothing  could  do  more  harm  towards 
their  adoption  or  general  improvement  than  the 
promulgation  of  such  nonsense.'  " 

What  would  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  think  of 
railway  speed  in  these  days,  and  of  the 
"  trains  run  wild,"  as  some  one  has  called 
them,  which  have  brought  horror  to  our 
streets  and  highways  ?  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  BLAZERS." — I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  the  origin  of  this  now  common  word, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  put  it  on  record. 

In  the  late  sixties,  when  flannel  coats 
of  club  colours  first  began  to  be  used,  the 
coat  adopted  for  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
both  for  the  "  eight "  and  the  "  eleven," 
was  scarlet,  trimmed  with  blue  silk.  This 
naturally  created  some  sensation  for  its 
conspicuous  colour,  and  was  visible  half 
way  up  the  High  Street.  I  think  it  was  a 
Balliol  man  who  first  called  these  the  "  Mag- 
dalen blazers "  ;  but  the  name  had  just 
come  into  vogue  when  I  was  at  Oxford, 
and  has  since  been  extended  to  colour  coats 
of  all  kinds,  however  sombre  their  hue. 

JOHN  MURRAY. 

50,  Albemarle  Street, W. 

[PROF.  SKEAT  and  D.  both  stated  in  '  N.  <fc  Q.' 
in  1887  (7  S.  iii.  436)  that  "  blazer  "  arose  from 
the  bright  red  jackets  of  the  boat  club  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  which  were  known  as  ' '  Johnian 
blazers."] 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in 
formation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct 


ST.  MARY  THE  EGYPTIAN. — Can  any  one 
give  the  history  of  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian, 
whose  memory  is  perpetuated  by  a  very 
curious  bas-relief  in  the  church  of  St. 
Nicolas,  Blois  ?  In  this  St.  Mary's  history 
seems  to  be  recounted.  Two  curious  fea- 
tures are  to  be  noted.  She  appears  to  be 
receiving  a  chalice  at  the  hands  of  a  priest  : 
would  this  mark  the  sculpture  as  executed 
before  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  ? 
And  at  her  decease  she  is  being  lifted  into 
her  tomb  by  a  cowled  monk  aided  by  a 
lion.  The  local  tradition  in  Blois  about 
her  is  very  scanty ;  the  relief  is  supposed 
to  be  fifteenth-century  work.  A  modern 
window  above  it  represents  St.  Mary  again 
as  receiving  the  Sacrament.  I  should  be 
much  obliged  for  any  information  about 
her  and  about  the  history  of  this  bas-relief. 
I  am  unaware  if  it  has  been  engraved  for 
any  purpose.  I  have  an  excellent  drawing 
of  it  made  by  a  friend  on  the  spot. 

F.  G.  MONTAGU  POWELL. 
Foxlease.  Southbourne,  Christchurch. 

ROBERT  NOYES. — I  have  a  clever  water- 
colour  drawing  of  the  High  Rock,  Bridg- 
north,  signed  "  Robert  Noyes,  1820  "  ;  but 
I  can  find  no  reference  to  the  artist  or  his 
work  in  any  book  I  have  consulted.  Per- 
haps some  correspondent  can  direct  my 
attention  to  an  account  of  him. 

JOHN  LANE. 
£  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

PLACE-NAMES  :  BOOKS  ON  THEIR  ETY- 
MOLOGY.— Being  much  interested  in  the 
names  of  places,  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  there  are  now  published  any  books 
similar  to  Canon  Isaac  Taylor's  (which  I 
understand  are  now  obsolete,  vide  COL. 
PRIDEATJX),  Mr.  C.  Blackie's  '  Dictionary  of 
Place-Names,'  and  Mr.  F.  Edmunds's  '  His- 
tory in  the  Names  of  Places.'  The  latter 
two  may  be  also  obsolete,  as  they  have  been 
published  some  years,  and  Edmunds  is  out 
of  print. 

Is  there  any  recent  book  of  a  similar 
character  as  to  the  Celtic  or  British  origin 
of  place-names  ?  Is  Mr.  Johnston's  '  Place- 
Names  of  Scotland,'  1892,  to  be  relied  upon  ? 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Duignan's  book  on  Stafford- 
shire place-names  ;  and  there  are  several 


local  place-names  books  in  the  Manchester 
Reference  Library.  W.  H.  VAUGHAN. 

77,  Windsor  Road,  Southport,  Lanes. 

THOMAS  WEATHERALL. — Can  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  furnish  information  respecting 
Thomas  Weatherall,  supposed  to  have  been 
born  at  Durham  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ? 

His  brother  was  Nathan  Weatherall,  D.D, 
Fellow  and  Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  who  was  also  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster 1775,  and  Dean  of  Hereford  1771 
to  1807.  GEORGE  WEATHERALL. 

THE*  CARTER  OF  YORK. — In  '  Rede  Me 
and  be  nott  Wrothe  '  Wolsey, 

the  englisshe  Lucifer, 
Wotherwyse  called  the  Cardinall, 

is   referred   to   as    "  the   carter   of   yorcke."" 
Wherefore  ? 

I  observe  that  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
position carter  is  made  to  rime  with  after  : — 

we  are  vndone  for  ever, 
Yf  the  gospell  abroade  be  spred. 

For  then  with  in  a  whyle  after, 

Every  plowe  manne  and  carter 
Shall  se  what  a  lyfe  we  have  led. 

Now  because  Bunyan  rimed  after  and; 
daughter,  Mr.  Kington  Oliphant  accepted 
the  fact  as  evidence  that  the  glorious 
tinker  would  speak  of  his  dafter  (see  '  The- 
Sources  of  Standard  English,'  1st  ed.,  p.  142).. 
Prof.  Earle,  more  cautious,  had  askei  : — 

"  Does   John    Bunyan    pronounce   da,u$iter   as. 

'  dafter,'  or  is  the  rhyme  '  arter '  and  '  darter '  ? 
Despondency,  good  man,  is  coming  after, 
And  so  is  also  Much-afraid,  his  daughteu" 

'  The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,'  4th  ed,  p.  153, 

I  should  suppose  there  can  be  no  ioubt 
that  after  was  "  arter  "  in  '  Rede  M«  and 
be  nott  Wrothe,'  and  I  think  it  was  most 
probably  intended  to  be  so  pronounced  in 
Bunyan's  lines.  ST.  SWITHN. 

"  BEAT  ON,  PROUD  BILLOWS." — Who  wote 
the  poem  beginning 

Beat  on,  proud  billows  ;    Boreas,  blow  ; 
Swell,  curled  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof? 

In  '  The  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit/ 
a  new  edition,  1786,  iv.  40,  it  is  headd  : 
"  Stanzas  by  Lord  Capel ;  written  when  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  Croip.- 
well's  usurpation." 

In  '  Elegant  Extracts  in  Poetry  '  (?  1790,. 
Book  IV.  No.  119  of  "  Songs,  Ballads,  &c.,' 
.  928,  it  is  called  '  Loyalty  Confined,'  an( 
a  note  says  : — 

"  This  excellent  old  song  is  preserved  in  David 
jloyd's   '  Memoires  of  those  that  suffered  in  the 
ause  of  Charles  I.'     He  speaks  of  it  as  the  com- 
position   of    a    worthy    personage,    who    suffered  \ 
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deeply  in  those  times,  and  was  still  living  with 
no  other  reward  than  the  conscience  of  having 
suffered.  The  author's  name  he  has  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  if  tradition  may  be  credited,  this 
song  was  written  by  Sir  R.  L'Estrange." 

If  the  author  was  "  now  living "  after 
"  those  times,"  he  was  not  Lord  Capel. 

The  stanzas  are  in  different  order  in  the  two 
books  to  which  I  refer.  '  The  New  Found- 
ling Hospital  for  Wit '  gives  as  a  supplement 
the  stanza 

When  once  my  prince  affliction  hath,  &c., 
it  being  one  which  "  is  not  in  all  copies,"  and 
"destroys    the 'uniformity    of    the    poem." 
There  are  several  verbal  differences  in  the 
two  versions. 

Some  of  the  lines  have  a  strong  likeness 
to  passages  in  Lovelace's  '  To  Althea  from 
Prison,'     which     comes    next    in     '  Elegant 
Extracts,'  e.g., 
That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me 

Locks,  bars,  and  solitude  together  met, 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I  am  that  bird,  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty  ; 
But  though  they  do  my  corps  confine, 

Yet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  free  : 
And,  though  immur'd,  yet  can  I  chirp,  and  sing 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 

'  The  New  Foundling '  has  "  maugre  that,'' 
and  "  Tho'  I'm  mew'd  up." 

ROBEBT  PIERPOLNT. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. — I 
should  be  obliged  if  any  reader  could  assist 
me  in  identifying  the  following  quotation  : — 

Believe  it,  'tis  the  mass  of  man  He  loves, 
And  where  there  is  most  trouble  and  most  pain, 
Where  the  high  heart  of  man  is  trodden  most, 
There  most  is  He,  for  there  He  is  most  needed. 

E.  F.  B.  M. 

ROBERT  KITCHEN,  son  of  Robert  Kitchen 
of  Norton,  co.  Durham,  was  elected  from 
Westminster  to  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.,  in  1747. 
Particulars  of  his  career  and  the  date  of  his 
death  are  desired.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

RICHARD  STEWARD  (1593  ?-1651),  DEAN 
DESIGNATE  OF  WESTMINSTER. — I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  authority  there  is  for 
the  statement  in  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  liv. 
258,  that  Steward  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

CAMBRIDGE  HEATH  :  BERNALES  BUILD- 
INGS.— In  the  stretch  of  road  running  from 
Mile  End  Gate  to  Mare  Street,  Hackney, 
there  are  to  be  seen  several  old  pentroof 


houses  which  belong  by  appearance  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  wo\ild  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  if  this  surmise  of  mine  is  correct. 
At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  hear  why 
the  road  was  named  Cambridge  Heath. 

The  other  query  refers  to  an  old  block 
of  buildings  in  the  Kingsland  Road  a  few 
yards  Irom  Shoreditch.  Has  Bernales  any- 
thing in  common  with  the  Bernals,  a  family 
with  Hebrew  connexions,  in  a  former  genera- 
tion of  which  Bernal  Osborne,  M.P.,  was 
the  most  distinguished  member  ? 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

DENNER  FAMILY. — I  find  Hugh  Denner, 
Rector  of  Roos,  Holderness,  East  Yorks, 
1615  to  1626,  when  he  was  buried  there  ; 
he  had  at  least  one  son,  Hugh,  baptized  at 
Roos.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
information  as  to  where  he  came  from,  and 
what  became  of  his  descendants  ?  I  find 
Hugh  Denner  at  Aldwark,  Rawmarsh,  West 
Riding,  Yorks,  in  1689. 

T.  WALTER  HALL. 

11,  George  Street,  Sheffield. 

BRIEFS  FOR  GREEK  CHRISTIANS. — In  a 
list  of  briefs  preserved  in  an  old  parish 
book  occur  : — 

"1630.  One  granted  under  the  privy  seale  to 
Pancrati  Gramatic.,  a  Grecian  whose  goods  were 
taken  away  by  the  Tartars,  and  his  sonne  taken 
captive." 

"  1632.  One  granted  to  Chariton  Salibar,  Archbp. 
and  metropolit.  of  Dirrachium  in  Epirus,  spoyled 
by  the  Turks  of  his  goods,  for  the  ransom  whereof 
he  was  to  pay  10,000  ducats." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  light  on 
the  history  of  these  personages,  and  why 
they  were  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  generosity 
of  -English  Churchpeople  ?  J.  H.  C. 

DICKENS'S  "  AUTOMATON  DANCERS." — 
"  An  imbecile  party  of  automaton  dancers, 
waltzing  in  and  out  at  folding  doors " 
('Dombey  &  Son,'  chap,  xxiii.).  What 
does  Dickens  mean  by  these  ?  Puppets 
of  some  kind,  no  doubt.  Yet  how  could 
puppets  waltz  in  and  out  of  folding  doors  ? 
There  were  little  and  big  shows  sixty  years 
ago  where  puppets,  dangling  from  and 
handled  by  strings,  went  through  all  sorts 
of  performances,  but  these  could  not  of 
themselves  have  gone  in  and  out  at  folding 
doors.  So  what  were  Dickens's  "  automaton 
dancers  "  ?  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

TURTON. — Information  wanted  as  to  the 
parentage  of  Lora  or  Laura  Turton,  who 
married  about  1760  Nathaniel  Gordon  of 
Kennyhill,  of  the  Whitehill  branch  of  the 
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Gordons  of  Lochinvar  and  Kenmure.  Both 
Kennyhill  and  Whitehill  are  now  absorbed 
in  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow.  The  former 
property  was  sold  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  by  Nathaniel  Gordon's  only  son 
John  Gordon.  Laura  Turton  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  Staffordshire  family,  but 
may  have  been  of  some  other  branch.  I 
have  her  portrait  in  an  eighteenth-century 
dress.  Are  there  any  Turton  pedigrees  ? 

(Mrs.)  E.  M.  FTJLLARTON. 
Dane  Cottage,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts. 

ROMAN  LEGIONS  :  THEIR  BADGES. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  say  what  the 
respective  badges  of  the  Sixth  and  Ninth 
Legions,  or  of  the  cohorts  of  those  legions, 
were,  and  where  pictures  of  such  badges 
can  be  seen  ?  Authorities  will  oblige. 

LEGIO. 

HORNCASTLE  FAMILY. — Can  any  one  give 
me  information  about  the  Horncastle  family, 
resident  in  Pontefract,  Yorkshire  ?  My 
great-grandfather,  Richard  Horncastle,  was 
the  possessor  of  large  estates  in  different 
parts  of  Yorkshire  ;  he  lived  at  Pontefract, 
and  had  family  pews  in  Pontefract  Church. 
John  Horncastle  also  had  estates  in  York- 
shire, and  died  in  1797.  ' 

Can  any  one  tell  me  from  whom  they 
descend  ?  The  arms  are  a  unicorn  and 
castle  with  a  flag  flying. 

R.  GORDON-SMITH. 
2,  Manor  Road,  Brockley,  S.E. 

CARSTARES  OR  CARSTAIRS. — I  should  like 
to  know  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
above  name.  Is  it  Gaelic,  like  Carmichael, 
&c.,  or  is  it  Scandinavian  ? 

J.  WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick.     '    • 

TRIAL  FOR  WITCHCRAFT  IN  1701. — It  is 
well  known  that  trials  for  witchcraft  in 
this  country  continued  until  the  earliest 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  there 
is  a  provoking  absence  of  detail  concerning 
some  of  them.  In  The  London  Post  of 
1-4  Aug.,  1701,  for  instance,  it  was  baldly 
recorded :  "  On  Thursday  [31  July]  the 
Assizes  ended  at  Kingston,  and  acquitted 
the  Woman,  accused  of  Bewitching  a  Smith." 
Is  there  any  further  information  extant 
concerning  this  particular  case  ? 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

JOHN  SEWELL,  son  of  John  Sewell  of 
High  Cummersdale,  near  Carlisle,  married 
Wilhelmina,  younger  daughter  of  Capt. 
William  Robertson,  R.N.,  of  Coldstream, 
N.B.,  at  Coldstream,  but  not  in  church. 


Their  eldest  son,  John  Sewell,  was  born  there 
in  1805.     Where  could  I  see  the  register  of 
the  marriage  ?    C.  W.  RUSTON-HARRISON. 
Stanwix,  Carlisle. 

DTJMAS  AND  SHAKESPEARE. — In  '  The  Son 
of  Porthos '  (Dumas)  occurs  the  following 
passage  : — 

"  As  our  old  Armor-lean  song  has  it,  I  will  prove 
that  danger  and  I  are  two  lions,  born  the  same 
hour,  but  I  am  the  elder  and  the  master." 

1.  What  song  is  referred  to  ? 

2.  Has   a   similar   source   been   suggested 
for   Shakespeare's   parallel   passage  (  Julius 
Csesar,'  II.  ii.  44-7)  ?— 

Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he : 
We  are  two  lions  littered  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

EDW.  H.  AXTON. 
Rotherham. 

RECUSANTS'  MARRIAGES. — Was  it  usual 
for  recusants  to  be  married  by  their  own 
priest,  and  afterwards  according  to  the 
Church  of  England  service  ?  or  how  did  they 
proceed  in  Elizabethan  times  ? 

(Mrs.)  COPE. 

18,  Harrington  Court,  S.W. 

ASPIRINE. — Why  is  a  certain  anti-febrile 
medicine,  much  come  into  notice  of  late, 
so  named  ?  The  dictionaries  do  not  know 
the  word.  A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

ST.  SIDWELL. — I  cannot  trace  St.  Sidwell 
in  Butler's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints.'     Was  he 
a  real  saint  ?   is  he  known  by  another  name  ? 
or  is  Butler's  book  deficient  in  this  respect  ? 
JOHN  W.  STANDERWICK. 

Broadway,  Ilminster. 

"  SCROYLES  "  was  used  by  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson  as  a  term  of  contempt, 
derived  by  Johnson  from  O.F.  escrouelles, 
scrofula,  king's  evil.  Is  scroyles  recorded 
in  English  in  this  sense  ?  E.  W. 

ETON  COLLEGE  NAMES. — I  am  under  the 
impression  that  a  list  has  been  published 
of  all  the  names  cut  in  the  Great  Hall  (?  or 
Schoolroom)  at  Eton  College  that  are  de- 
cipherable. Am  I  right  or  wrong  ?  If  the 
former,  where  may  the  list  be  obtained  ? 

D.  K.  T. 

"  EARIFE,"  co.  KENT. — In  a  document 
of  1651  in  Chancery,  at  the  Public  Record 
Office,  mention  is  made  of  "  Richard  Burney 
of  Earife  for  Earise],  co.  Kent,  Clerke." 
How  is  this  place  now  known  ?  Is  it  Erith  ? 

C.  MASON. 
29,  Emperor's  Gate,  S.W. 
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"  MARYLEBONE  "  : 
PREPOSITIONS  IN  PLACE-NAMES. 

(10  S.  xi.  201,  270.) 

PROF.  SKEAT  in  his  very  interesting  note 
on  the  preposition  le  in  English  place-names 
treats  the  name  "  Marylebone  "  as  a  certain 
and  ancient  instance  of  its  use.  He  says  : — 
"  We  know,  historically,  that  bone  has  been 
substituted  for  bourne ;  and  accordingly  the 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-bone  is  explained,  in  the 
*  Curiosities  of  London,'  by  J.  Timbs,  at  p.  183,  as 
meaning  '  St.  Mary-at-the-Bourne,'  i.e.,  St. 
Mary's  near  the  Brook  ;  and  this  is  correct." 

Plausible  as  this  derivation  is,  it  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  historically  proved.  The 
etymology  assumed  by  Timbs  was  suggested 
by  Lysons  ('  Environs  of  London,'  iii.  242), 
who  under  the  heading  '  Marybone  '  says  : — 

"  The  name  of  this  place  was  anciently  called 
Tiburn,  from  its  situation  near  a  small  bourn, 
or  rivulet,  formerly  called  Aye-brook,  or  Eye- 
brook,  and  now  Tybourn-brook.  When  the  site 
of  the  church  was  altered  to  another  spot  near 
the  same  brook,  it  was  called,  I  imagine,  St.  Mary 
at  the  bourn,  now  corrupted  to  St.  Mary  le  bone, 
or  Marybone." 

The  facts,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  them,  are  as  follows.  There  was 
a  Domesday  manor  called  Tiburn,  and  the 
manor,  church,  and  vill  seem  always  to 
have  been  called  by  this  name  for  several 
centuries,  the  church  being  stated  by  New- 
court  in  his  '  Repertorium,'  i.  695  (on  what 
authority  I  know  not),  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John.  In  the  year  1400  Bishop 
Braybroke  granted  a  licence  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parochial  church  of  Tyborne, 
in  consequence  of  the  church  being  in  a 
desolate  place  near  the  public  street  and 
subject  to  robberies,  to  transfer  the  church 
"  ad  et  in  locum  ubi  de  licentia  nostra  nova 
capella  infra  fines  et  limites  dicte  parochie 
iam  edificata  existit." 

I  have  not  met  with  any  other  name  than 
Tyburn  for  the  manor  until  the  year  1461. 
In  the  Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem,  in  that 
year,  the  manor  is  referred  to  as  "  Tyburne 
alias  vocata  Maribon'e  "  (Chancery  I.P.M., 
1  Edward  IV.,  No.  46),  and  for  some  time 
the  manor  is  in  formal  documents  referred 
to  by  this  double  description,  or  as  "  Mari- 
bone  "  alone  :  after  1634  the  name  Tyburn 
disappears.  In  common  parlance,  however, 
the  use  of  the  name  Tyburn,  as  equivalent 
to  "  Marybone,"  seems  to  have  dropped  out 
earlier,  and  to  have  been  restricted  either 
to  the  gallows  itself,  or  to  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  and  from  the  beginning 


of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  the  district  and  park  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "  Maribone  "  or  "  Mary- 
bone." 

Now  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  word. 
In  the  instance  above  quoted  from  the 
Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem  in  1461  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  MS.,  whether  the  last  letter  but 
one  is  a  u  or  an  n  ;  but  there  is  a  mark 
over  it  indicating  the  suppression  of  the 
following  letter,  probably  an  n.  It  may 
therefore  be  read  as  either  "  Mariboune  "  or 
"  Maribonne,"  and  as  this  is  perhaps  the 
first  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  name, 
the  form  is  important. 

I  have  found  the  word  spelt  in  the  follow- 
ing ways  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  dates  after  each  form  indicating 
the  first  and  last  instances  of  its  occurrence, 
and  the  figures  in  parentheses  the  number 
of  times  the  word  occurs  in  the  books,  maps, 
and  documents  I  have  consulted  : — 
Mariboune  or  Maribonne,  1461  (1). 
Maryborne,  1489-90 — 1539  (4). 
Marybourne,  1491-2—1565-6  (5). 
Mariborne,  1526-7  (1). 
Maryborn,  1528—32  (3). 
Maribourne,  1533  (1). 
Marybone,  1538—1794  (28). 
Marrybone,  1539 — 1682  (2). 
Marybound,  1540-41  (1). 
Maribone,  1550—1690  (14). 
Marebone,  1562-3 — 93  (2). 
Marybon,  1565-6 — 1700  (2). 
Maryboorne,  1566  (1). 
Maryboune,  1575  (1). 
Maribon,  1575—1611  (2). 
Marribon,  1611  (1). 
Marbone,  1625  (1). 

Marrowbone  (Marrow-bone),  1668 — 1714  (3). 
Marylebone  (Mary  le  bone,  Mary-le-bone),  1689 

1796  (8). 

St.  Mary  le  Bone  (St.  Mary-le-Bone,  St.  Maryle- 
bone), 1694—1794-5  (13). 
St.  Mary-la-bonne  (St.  Mary  la  Bonne),  1708* — 

1794  (4). 
Marylebon,  1730  (1). 

Further  research  might  of  course  disturb 
this  order. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  that 
the  particle  le  does  not  occur  until  1689,  and 
that  the  commonest  jform  until  its  appear- 
ance is  Marybone  or  Maribone.  Since  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  form 
Marylebone  has  virtually  supplanted  all 
others.  I  do  not  find  the  prefix  "  Saint  " 
before  1694,  though  the  expression  "  the 
Blessed  Mary  of  Marybourne "  occurs  in 
1511. 


*  The  form  St.  Mary -la-bonne  in  1708  is  not 
a  genuine  instance,  being  merely  proposed  by 
Xewcourt  as  the  probable  origin  of  the  name. 
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These  facts  seem  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  though  the  particle  le  may 
have  been  inserted  on  the  analogy  of  other 
place-names  of  a  similar  form,  it  is  in  this 
instance  of  quite  late  introduction.  It 
may  also  be  pointed  out  that  if  we  accept 
the  theory  that  it  existed  in  the  origina" 
form  of  the  word,  we  must  assume  that 
between  1400,  the  date  of  Bishop  Braybroke's 
licence  to  build  the  new  church,  and  1461, 
when  the  manor  is  referred  to  as  "  Tyburne 
alias  Maribon'e,"  the  new  church  of  St. 
Mary  had  become  popularly  known  as  "  St. 
Mary  le  bourne,"  and  that  the  preposition 
had  been  dropped  and  the  word  "  bourn  " 
changed  to  boune  or  bonne.  These  changes 
seem  somewhat  too  rapid  to  have  taken  place 
in  sixty  years. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  final  syllable  denotes 
a  burn  or  brook.  If  it  did  so,  we  should 
expect  to  find  it  always,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  examples,  in  the  form  burn  or  bourn, 
whereas  we  find  it  frequently  spelt  without 
the  r.  The  word  bourn,  however,  in  the 
sense  of  boundary  or  limit,  is  constantly 
confused  with  the  word  bound  having  the 
same  signification,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  of  the 
same  origin.  The  following  forms  of  the 
latter  word  are  given  in  the  '  N.E.D.,' 
bunne,  boune  (?),  bourne,  bond,  bounde,  bownd, 
bound  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  such  forms 
as  Marybourne  and  Marybone  are  used 
indifferently  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  that  the  forms  Maryboune 
and  Marybound  also  occur.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  seem  to  me  improbable  that  the 
final  syllable  in  this  name  is  bourn  or  bound 
in  the  sense  of  "  limit,"  and  this  derivation 
receives  some  corroboration  in  the  reference 
in  Bishop  Braybroke's  licence  to  the  new 
chapel  "  infra  fines  et  limites  dicte  parochie." 

H.  A.  HAKBEN. 

[A  note  by  PROF.  SKEAT  on  '  "  Bourne  "  in 
Place-Names  '  will  be  printed  in  an  early  number.] 

"  PTTRFLY  "  (10  S.  xi.  248).— When  I  was 
a  boy,  in  the  fifties  and  early  sixties,  I 
frequently  heard  elderly  people  (chiefly 
of  Stirlingshire  birth)  use  the  words  "  pur- 
fly  "  and  "  pur  fled  "  in  reference  to  very 
stout  people  who  were  puffed  out  and  scatn 
of  breath.  Doubtless  Carlyle  had  heard 
them  too,  in  the  same  sense,  in  his  own 
boyhood's  days.  Jamieson  gives  "  purfled, 
purfillit,  short-winded,  specially  in  conse- 
quence of  being  too  lusty.  S."  "  Lusty  " 
was  undoubtedly  used  in  Scotland,  and 
doubtless  still  is,  in  the  sense  of  "  stout,'' 
or  excessively  fat.  Oddly  enough,  Jamieson, 


who  uses  it  in  that  sense  in  the  above  quota- 
tion, gives  two  meanings  of  a  quite  different 
kind  under  the  word  itself  :  (1)  "  Beautiful., 
handsome,  elegant,"  and  (2)  "  pleasant, 
delightful,"  making  no  mention  of  the 
"  purfled  "  sense.  Wright's  '  English  Dia- 
lect Dictionary '  merely  quotes  Jamieson 
for  "  purfled."  G. 

Glasgow. 

"  Purfled "  in  heraldry,  when  applied 
to  armour,  means  that  the  rims  and  studs 
are  of  a  different  metal.  Applied  to  a 
"face  of  bruised  honeycomb,"  "  purfly " 
probably  means  blotchy.  A.  T.  M. 

CHEESE  FOB  LADIES  (10  S.  xi.  229). — The 
following  is  taken  from  '  The  Visits  of  Eliza- 
beth,' bv  Elinor  Glyn  (first  published 
November,  1900),  p.  224  :— 

"  I  was  glad  to  have  a  nice  piece  of  cheese. 
All  the  time  I  was  with  Godmamma  I  was  not 
allowed  to,  as  it  isn't  considered  proper  for  girls 
there,  and  when  I  asked  Victorine  why  one  day, 
she  told  me  it  gave  ideas,  and  was  too  exciting, 
whatever  that  could  mean.  So  at  the  '  Red 
Lion  '  I  just  had  two  helpings  to  see,  as  this  is 
the  first  chance  I  have  had,  as  you  don't  care 
for  cheese  at  home.  But  nothing  happened, 
I  did  not  feel  at  all  excited,  so  it  must  be  because 
they  are  French.  Mustn't  it  ?  " 

Elizabeth  is  writing  to  her  mother  from 
an  English  country  house,  and  is  commenting 
on  the  badness  of  food  at  English  country 
hotels,  compared  with  that  at  such  places 
in  France.  "  Godmamma  "  is  Madame  de 
Croixmare,  at  whose  chateau  she  has  been 
staying.  Victorine,  daughter  of  Madame 
de  Croixmare,  is  a  jeune  file  of  twenty-two. 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

HERALDRY  IN  FROISSART  :  "  PILLOW  "  r 
ARMS  OF  DOUGLAS  (10  S.  x.  369,  452).— 
"  Pillows,"  as  referred  to  in  the  instance  given 
by  MR.  QTJILLIN  from  Froissart's  '  Chronicles/' 
are  perhaps  better  known  in  heraldry  as 
"  cushions."  They  are  thus  described  in 
Bout  ell  ('  Heraldry,  Historical  and  Popular  ' 
(1864),  p.  43  :— 

"  Cushion  or  Pillow  (Oreiller) :  usually  of  a 
square  form,  with  a  tassel  at  each  corner.  The 
'  cushions  '  represented  beneath  the  heads  of 
mediaeval  effigies  are  often  richly  diapered,  and 
it  is  common  for  the  upper  of  two  cushions  to  be 
set  lozenge-wise  upon  the  lower." 

Boutell  shows  this  in  plate  xv.  on  p.  96 
from  the  De  Bohun  brass  at  Westminster. 

A  later  well-known  writer,  Dr.  Woodward, 
n  his  '  Heraldry,  English  and  Foreign ' 
1896),  vol.  i.  p.  393,  says  :— 

"  Cushions  have  become  important  in  the 
leraldry  of  Scotland  from  being,  as  far  back  as 
he  thirteenth  century,  the  bearings  of  the  coat 
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of  the  family  of  Randolph  (more  correctly  Ranulf), 
who  became  Earl  of  Moray  in  1312." 

And  here  the  author  makes  a  statement, 
which  closely  affects  MB.  QTJILLIN'S  query  : — 
"  In  the  earliest  Ranulf  seal  (circa  1280),  Laing 
'  Scottish  Seals,'  i.  No.  688,  the  cushions  are  of 
a  square  shape  with  a  point  uppermost  and  with- 
out tassels,  and  may  therefore  be  better  designated 
pilloics  or  oreillers,  as  Froissart  terms  them,  and 
as  they  are  styled  in  Charles's  Roll." 

As  to  the  further  query  relating  to  the 
arms  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  "  Argent,  on  a 
chief  argent,"  something  is  obviously  wrong 
and  wanting.  Of  course  it  should  be  Argent, 
on  a  chief  azure  three  mullets  of  the  field. 
But  perhaps  this  was  before  "  the  good 
Sir  James  "  brought  as  an  augmentation 
to  the  family  arms  the  human  heart  borne 
by  all  later  Douglases,  in  recognition  of  his 
having  carried  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  order  that  he  might 
give  it  burial  in  Jerusalem,  what  time  he 
himself  fell  in  battle  with  the  Saracens  in 
1330.  The  crown  is  a  comparatively  recent 
addition  to  the  original  charges. 

I  may  state  that  here  in  the  parish  church- 
yard of  St.  John's,  Antigua  (now  Cathedral), 
are  two  monuments  to  the  Douglas  family. 
One — much  obliterated — is  to  the  son  of 
a  former  Governor  of  the  "  Leeward  Caribbee 
Islands,"  who  died  (so  far  as  I  can  make 
out)  in  1713  ;  it  faintly  shows  the  above 
arms  with  the  heart  crowned  and  transfixed 
by  an  arrow,  with  the  motto  "  Sapientia 
et  virtus  "  ;  and  the  crest,  apparently,  an 
arm,  embowed  and  vambraced,  holding  a 
dagger.  The  other  is  to  a  lady  member 
of  the  family  who  died  in  1744,  her  arms 
being  here  differenced  by  the  chief  being 
"  engrailed  "  and  the  mullets  "  pierced," 
with  the  motto  "  Do  or  die,"  and  the  crest 
a  similar  arm  to  the  other,  but  holding  a 
broken  lance  instead  of  a  dagger. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Antigua,  W.I. 

BELFOUR  FAMILY  (10  S.  xi.  250). —  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  pedigree  and  account 
of  the  family  of  Belfour.  The  family  is  of 
Scotch  origin.  The  name  was  changed  from 
Balfour  to  Belfour  about  1717.  Sir  Michael 
Balfour  was  created  Baron  of  Burleigh 
16  July,  1607.  The  fifth  and  last  Lord, 
Robert,  after  having  been  guilty  of  murder 
and  pardoned,  was  attainted  in  1715  as 
the  result  of  his  being  mixed  up  in  the 
Rebellion  of  1715,  and  the  title  became 
extinct. 

We  descend  through  John,  the  second 
brother  of  Robert,  the  fourth  Lord,  i.e., 
uncle  of  the  fifth  Lord  referred  to  above. 


There  have  been  six  Okey  Belfours  (including 
my  son,  who  is  alive).  This  name  is  taken 
from  the  second  wife  of  John  referred  to 
above.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Okey  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  cele- 
brated Col.  John  Okey,  one  of  those  whose 
signature  appears  on  the  death  warrant  of 
King  Charles  I. 

I  believe  the  present  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  (a  recreated  title)  descends  through 
Mary,  the  younger  sister  of  Robert,  the  fifth 
and  last  Lord,  who  married  Alexander 
Bruce  of  Kinnaird.  P.  G.  B. 

Two  of  the  name  will  be  found  in  'D.N.B./ 
iv.  147,  viz.,  Hugo  John  Belfour  (1802-27), 
author  of  poems  signed  St.  John  Dorset  ; 
and  John  Belfour  (1768-1842),  Orientalist 
and  miscellaneous  writer.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

LORD  MACATJLAY  AND  WLLUAM  JOHN 
THOMS  (10  S.  xi.  165,  215). — The  paragraph 
in  The  British  Weekly  quoted  by  MR. 
FRANCIS,  and  questioned  by  COL.  PHIPPS, 
is  based  on  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  Thorns 
that  appeared  in  The  Athenceum  shortly  after 
his  death  in  August,  1885,  and  was  reprinted 
in  The  Daily  News.  The  incident  had  already 
been  mentioned  by  Thorns  himself  in  his 
entertaining  '  Gossip  of  an  Old  Bookworm  ' 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  July,  1881 
(pp.  74  and  75). 

Immediately  Mr.  Edgar  Sanderson,  con- 
sidering he  saw  in  this  account  an  attempted 
depreciation  of  Macaulay,  wrote  a  hot  reply 
in  The  Daily  News  denying  the  whole  story, 
and  declaring  the  writer  "to  be  either  a 
malignant  slanderer  or  a  blundering  retailer 
of  silly  gossip."  In  a  subsequent  issue  of 
The  Daily  News  a  writer  over  the  initials 
of  F.  G.  showed  that  the  book  Mr.  Thorns 
referred  to  may  have  been  "  an  issue  of  the 
rare  first  edition  of  '  The  Dunciad,'  Book  I. 
c.  94 — '  and  furious  D — n  foams.'  "  The 
contention  that  this  referred  to  Dryden 
was  upheld  by  one  of  the  contemporary 
"  Keys  to  the  Dunciad." 

"  It  appears  moreover  from  a  note  in  a  London 
edition  of  1729  that  in  a  Dublin  edition  of  the  work 
the  name  Dryden  was  actually  printed  in  full." 

It  was  a  copy  of  this  very  Dublin  editioix 
that  Mr.  Thorns  said  he  had  in  his  pocket 
all  the  time  ;  see  '  Gossip.' 

JOHN  S.  CRONE. 
Kensal  Lodge,  N.W. 

"  SERASKIER  "  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (10  S, 
xi.  144,  197). — COL.  PRIDEAUX  thinks  that 
although  this  word  was  borrowed  from  the» 
Turks,  and  represents  a  Turkish  dignity,. 
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It  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  in  the  Turkish 
manner.  This  is,  of  course,  largely  a  matter 
•of  taste.  The  trouble  arises  from  the 
Turkish  custom  of  accenting  final  syllables, 
which  makes  the  Turkish  pronunciation 
of  many  Arabic  and  Persian  words  differ 
from  that  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians  them- 
selves. Hence  kismet  and  sherbet  are  stressed 
by  some  speakers  on  the  first  syllable,  which 
is  the  Arabic  pronunciation,  and  by  others 
on  the  last,  which  is  the  Turkish.  Byron, 
in  his  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  canto  ii.,  follows 
Turkish  usage  : — 

A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set, 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 

In  the  '  N.E.D.'  medjidie  and  mudirieh  are 
stressed  on  the  second  and  fourth  syllables, 
in  the  Turkish  fashion,  which  from  my  point 
of  view  is  not  wrong,  but  would  shock  COL. 
PRIDEAUX,  since  both  terms  are  of  Arabic 
origin,  and  no  Arab  would  so  pronounce 
them.  The  name  of  the  late  Vizier,  Kiamil 
Pasha,  was  accented  by  every  Turk  on  its 
last  syllable  ;  and  the  same  applies  to  many 
other  names,  such  as  Izzet  Bey,  and  above 
all  to  Ahmed  and  Mehmed,  which  would  be 
.accented  by  an  Arab  on  the  first  syllable, 
but  by  a  Turk  upon  the  last. 

JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

Chambers's  '  Twentieth  Century  Dic- 
tionary '  gives  the  pronunciation  as  "  ser- 
.as'ker."  F.  HOWARD  COLLINS. 

Torquay. 

"  ARTAHSHASHTE  "  (10  S.  xi.  148,  216). — 
Though  the  -xerxes  in  Artaxerxes  may  not 
be  the  same  word  as  Xerxes,  yet,  as  PROF. 
SKEAT  shows,  on  Spiegel's  authority,  they 
are  both  derived  from  the  same  root  khshi, 
to  rule.  This  root  is  found  in  the  modern 
word  Khattri,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
Rajput,  or  ruling  class  in  Hindustan.  Arta 
is  a  frequent  constituent  in  Old  Persian 
names.  The  Greek  £  was  not  a  bad  trans- 
literation of  the  Aryan  khsh.  The  later 
Persians  whittled  Artakhshatra  into  Ardeshir 
or  Ardshir,  which  is  a  common  name  among 
the  Parsees  ;  while  khshatra-para,  or  satrap, 
has  become  sartlp.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

RUTLAND  :  ORIGIN  or  THE  NAME  (10  S.  xi. 
170). — I  should  say  that  the  family  name  of 
Rutland  was,  like  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Kent,  and  many 
others,  taken  from  the  name  of  the  county 
whence  an  early  bearer  of  it  came.  It  is 
quite  possible  too  that  some  Rutlands  may 
have  resulted  from  Ruthland,  if  such  a 
locality  there  were  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  were  the  "  holders  "  of  it ;  they 


were  perhaps  born  in  the  district,  or  in  some 
way  connected  with  it,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  called  them  Rutland. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland  Notes  and 
Queries,  vol.  i.  (1889-91)  p.  74,  &c.,  states 
that  Rutland,  as  a  name,  was  earlier  than 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  possibly  derived 
from  being  a  retreat  of  the  Leicestershire 
Ratce.  Its  first  mention,  as  "  Roteland," 
occurs  in  the  will  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  ;  in  Domesday  it  is  "  the  King's 
soc  of  Roteland,"  not  being  then  a  shire  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  John  it  was  assigned 
as  a  dowry  to  Queen  Isabella.  The  article 
proceeds  to  speak  of 

"  its  position  as  an  old  independent  community, 
now  annexed  to  this  artificial  division  and  now 
to  that,  but  always  retaining  an  underlying  sense 
of  its  own  separateness,  just  as ....  in  Yorkshire, 
or  as  the  little  district  of  the  Rodings  still  does  in 
Essex." 

I  hope  this  excerpt  may  be  of  service. 

W.  B.  H. 

The  patronymic  Ruth  appears  originally 
to  have  been  Routh.  Richard  de  Scrute- 
ville,  from  Escretville  in  Normandy,  was 
Lord  of  Routh  (Yorkshire)  at  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  Meaux  Abbey  in  1136. 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  'Words  and  Places,' 
1888,  p.  322,  says  :— 

"  The  Bio  Colorado  takes  its  name  from  its 
deep  red  colour  ;  Ratby,  Rugby,  and  Rutland, 
from  their  red  soil.  Ratcliffe,  at  Bristol,  is  the 
red  cliff." 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

BE  ACHE  Y  HEAD  :  "To  HULL"  (10  S.  xi. 
186). — In  letters  written  in  1545  Beachey 
Head  is  eight  times  mentioned  under  the 
forms  "  Bechiff,"  "  Bechiefe,"  "  Beauchief," 
"  Beauchif."  See  '  State  Papers,  Henry 
VIII.,'  i.  790,  816,  818,  820,  821,  822  ;  x. 
585.  In  the  first  letter,  written  by  Viscount 
Lisle,  we  read  : — 

"  And  upon  Soundaie  last,  being  the  21th  of 
this  presente,  we  all  togethers  a  quarte  sees  over, 
twhart  Bechiff,  lying  on  hulling,  the  wynde 
vering  at  the  northest." 

Here  is  evident  the  beginning  of  the  transi- 
tion from  "  Beau  chef  "  to  "  Beachey." 
When  was  the  transformation  completed 
and  the  Head  added  ? 

The  above  extract  is  of  interest  for  another 
reason.  The  earliest  quotation  in  the 
'  N.E.D.'  for  "  to  hull,"  in  the  nautical 
sense,  is  under  date  of  1558,  and  the  earliest 
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•example  of  the  nautical  phrase  "  to  lie  at 
hull "  is  dated  1556.  The  above  extract 
carries  the  verb  back  a  few  years. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 

CHARLES  LAMB'S  CAPT.  STARKEY  (10  S.  xi. 
241). — In  'A  Choice  Collection  of  Tyneside 
Songs  '  there  is  at  p.  358  another  portrait 
of  this  eccentric  character.  Compared  with 
that  reproduced  by  Hone,  this  one  represents 
him  as  considerably  older  and  less  erect  ; 
the  hair  has  been  allowed  to  grow  until  it 
falls  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  has  given  place  to  a  sort  of 
turban,  or  it  may  be  a  sealskin  cap.  The 
cravat,  instead  of  the  "  modest  tie,"  is  tied 
in  a  loose  and  slovenly  fashion,  the  whole 
presenting  the  Captain  as  a  tottering  old 
man.  Beneath  is  the  following  extract 
from  Sykes's  '  Local  Records  '  : — 

"  Died  in  All  Saints  Poor  House,  Newcastle, 
Benjamin  Starkey,  in  his  65th  year.  This 
eccentric,  well  known  by  the  name  of  '  Captain 
Starkey,'  being  a  free  burgess,  was  for  some  time 
an  inmate  of  the  Freemen's  Hospital,  in  the 
Manor  Chare,  but  previous  to  his  death  had  been 
removed  to  the  poor  house.  Mr.  Starkey,  who 
was  uncommonly  polite,  had  a  peculiarly  smooth 
method  of  obtaining  the  loan  of  a  halfpenny,  for 
which  he  was  always  ready  to  give  his  promissory 
note,  which  his  creditors  held  as  curiosities.  His 
memoirs,  written  by  himself,  with  a  portrait 
and  facsimile  of  his  handwriting,  were  published 
in  Newcastle  in  1818." 

E.    G.    B. 

EPISCOPAL  SCARF  OR  TIPPET  (10  S.  xi. 
130). — The  Rev.  Vernon  Staley  in  'The 
Ceremonial  of  the  English  Church'  (1899), 
p.  178,  says  : — 

"  The  broad  black  scarf,  worn  by  our  bishops 
with  the  rochette,  and  by  dignitaries  and  pre- 
bendaries in  cathedrals,  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  rubrics  of  any  of  the  various  editions  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Its  adoption  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  promiscuous  use  of  stoles, 
on  all  occasions,  which  obtains  in  so  many  modern 
Anglican  churches,  and  which  rests  on  no  good 
authority." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

The  tippet  should  be  worn  by  all  clergy. 
""  It  denotes  the  clerk  in  holy  orders  as 
distinct  from  a  laic  "  (Cuthbert  Atchley  in 
Transactions  of  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological 
Society,  iv.  327).  See  Percy  Dearmer, 
'  Parson's  Handbook,'  1907,  pp.  148-55. 
LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS. 

Sibson  Rectory,  Atherstone. 

In  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 
died  in  1802,  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
"  Curate "  of  Woburn  (Woburn  was  the 
Duke's  Peculiar,  and  had  no  Vicar),  when 


reading  the  Bidding  Prayer,  to  turn  to  ^  the 
Duke's  pew  at  the  clause  relating  to  "  the 
nobility,"  and,  with  a  profound  bow,  to 
add  "  more  especially  for  the  noble  Duke 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  scarf."  The 
scarf  was  the  badge  of  chaplaincy,  and  the 
Curate  was  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke. 

G.  W.  E.  R. 

See  Hook's  '  Church  Dictionary '  under 
the  headings  amice,  band,  hood,  scarf, 
tippet.  FRANK  PENNY. 

Presumably  MR.  SWYNNERTON  alludes 
to  the  broad  black  strip,  something  like  an 
elongated  stole,  worn  to-day  by  Anglican 
dignitaries.  They  are  said  to  be  remnants 
of  the  long  black  cappa,  reaching  to  the 
heels,  which  throughout  the  Church  used  to 
distinguish  Black  from  White  Canons,  i.e., 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  from 
Premonstratensians. 

In  these  kingdoms  all  clerks  in  cathedrals 
seem  to  have  worn  this  black  cappa.  In 
Northern  France,  and  at  Lucca,  and  pro- 
bably elsewhere,  it  was  worn  by  secular 
canons.  In  1900  it  was  still  worn  by  the 
canonesses  of  Saint-Pierre-de-Rheims  and 
of  Notre-Dame-des-Victoires. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

[A  long  reply  from  MR.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL, 
tracing  the  tippet  to  the  "  liripipe  "  or  "  liripoop 
(see  '  N.E.D.'),  has  been  forwarded  direct  to  MR. 
SWYNNERTON.] 

BELL-HORSES  (10  S.  vi.  469  ;  vii.  33,  110, 
174,  258  ;  ix.  517). — At  the  last  reference 
R.  B.  P.  says  that  DR.  BRUSHFIELD  (10  S. 
vii.  112)  had  written  that  the  lines  "Bell- 
horses,  bell-horses,  what  time  of  day,"  do 
not  occur  in  HalliwelFs  '  Nursery  Rhymes,' 
adding  that  they  will  be  found  on  p.  147 
of  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1843, 
What  DR.  BRUSHFIELD  had  written  was 
that  the  jingle  "does  not  appear  in  that 
form  in  Halliwell's  'Nursery  Rhymes,' 
where  the  first  line  commences  '  Good 
horses,  bad  horses.'  " 

In   the   third   edition   of   Halliwell,    1844, 
p.  112  (No.  229),  the  jingle  appears  thus  : — 
Good  horses,  bad  horses, 

What  is  the  tune  of  day}? 
Three  o'clock,  four  o'clock, 

Now  fare  you  away. 

This  reading  is  also  given  at  p.  232  (No.  393) 
of  "Nursery  Rhymes,  Tales,  and  Jingles. 
The  Camden  Edition.  Compiled  by  Mrs. 
Valentine,"  published,  I  think,  some 
twenty  years  ago. 

In  each  book  a  note   is  prefixed  : 
following  lines  are  sung  by  children  when 
starting  for  a  race."     ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
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ROAST  PIGS  CRYING  "  WHO  'LL  EAT  ME  ?  " 
(10  S.  xi.  250.) — In  the  thirteenth-century 
poem  '  The  Land  of  Cockaigne  '  the  writer 
states  that 

Ther  nis  schepe,  no  swine,  no  gote, 
Ne  non  horwgk,  la,  god  it  wot, 
but 

The  gees,  irostid  on  the  spitte, 

Fleegh  to  that  abbai  god  hit  wot, 

And  gredith  "  Gees  !   al  hote  !   al  hote  !  " 

From  Hans  Sachs's  account  of  "  Schlaraffen- 

land  "  the  pig  is  not  absent  :— 

Die  Sau'  alljahrlich  wohl  gerathen 
Sie  gehn  umher  und  sind  gebraten. 
Ein  Messer  steckt  in  ihrem  Riicken  ; 
Der  erste  nimmt  die  besten  Stiicken  ; 
Steckt  drauf  das  Messer  wieder  ein 
Und  lasst  auch  andern  Avas  von  Schwein. 

Hans  Sachs  lived  from  1494  to  1576.  The 
above  quotation  comes  from  a  '  Handbuch 
der  deutschen  Literatur  '  by  Dieliss  andHein- 
richs  (Berlin,  1863).  I  dare  say  the  lines 
have  been  edited.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

An  anticipation  of  this  phrase  will  be 
found  in  Ben  Jonson's  '  Bartholomew  Fair,' 
Act  III.  sc.  i.  (p.  320,  col.  1,  Gifford's  edi- 
tion) : — 

Littlewit.  Good  mother,  how  shall  we  find  a 
pig,  if  we  do  not  look  about  for  't  ?  Will  it  run 
off  o'  the  spit,  into  our  mouths,  think  you,  as  in 
Lubberland,  and  cry,  "  Wee-Wee  "  ? 

Busy.  No,  but  your  mother,  religiously-wise, 
conceiveth  it  may  offer  itself  by  other  means 
to  the  sense,  as  by  way  of  steam,  which  I  think 
it  doth  here  in  this  place — huh,  huh — yes,  it 
doth. 

EDW.  H.  AXTON. 

Rotherham. 

The  land  of  Readymade,  where  little  pigs 
run  about  ready  roasted,  crying,  "  Come 
and  eat  me,"  is  described  in  '  The  Water- 
Babies,'  of  Charles  Kingsley. 

E.  H.  PARRY. 

Stoke  House,  Stoke  Poges. 

ARMS  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  :  MARSHALLING 
or  INSIGNIA  OF  ORDERS  (10  S.  x.  429). — 
COL.  RIVETT-CARNAC  raises  an  interesting 
question  that  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  upon  the  arms  of  married  women 
referred  to  by  him  (the  last  of  which  was 
my  own  contribution  at  x.  197),  namely, 
how  should  their  arms  be  shown  when  their 
owner  happened  to  be  a  member  of  an 
order  (e.g.,  Victoria  and  Albert). 

Boutell  in  his  'Heraldry,  Historical  and 
Popular'  (1864),  p.  168,  in  speaking  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  arms  of  members  of  an 
order  of  knighthood,  says  as  follows  : — 

"Knights  of  the  Garter,  the  Bath,  and  other 
orders,  if  married,  bear  two  shields.  On  the  first, 
placed  to  the  dexter,  are  the  paternal  arms  of 


the  knight  himself,  being  surrounded  with  the 
insignia  of  his  order  of  knighthood.  On  the 
second  shield  he  bears  his  own  arms  repeated,, 
without  any  knightly  insignia,  impaling  those  of 
his  wife  or  charged  with  them  in  pretence  ;  and 
this  second  shield  is  usually  encircled  with  a 
garland  of  oak-leaves,  as  a  decorative  accessory 
only,  and  without  any  heraldic  significance .... 
This  English  u^age  is  not  followed  in  foreign 
heraldry." 

I  find  from  a  marginal  note  that  I  have 
made  in  my  oopy  of  Boutell  that  Edmondson 
('Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,'  1780)  says 
that  the  custom  for  knights  of  these  orders 
to  wear  their  arms  and  those  of  their  wives 
in  two  separate  shields,  with  the  order  round 
their  own  coat  alone,  is  taken  from  the- 
French. 

By  parity  of  reasoning  it  would  seem  that 
COL.  RIVETT-CARNAC  is  right  in  his  sugges- 
tion that  the  paternal  arms  of  the  lady 
herself  should  be  borne  upon  a  separate 
shield  (presumably  a  lozenge)  surrounded 
by  the  insignia  of  her  order,  and  on  a  second 
shield  (impaled  or  in  pretence,  as  the  case 
may  be)  her  husband's  and  her  own  arms 
without  any  such  insignia,  the  whole  form- 
ing one  achievement. 

I  have  some  doubt  whether  in  this  group- 
ing the  lozenge  would  take  precedence  of 
the  shield,  as  representing  an  order,  or  whether 
it  should  yield  precedence  to  the  shield, 
as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  similar  achieve- 
ment of  a  peeress  in  her  own  right  who  has 
married  a  commoner.  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Antigua,  W.I. 

"  QUID  EST  FIDES  ?  "  (10  S.  xi.  230.)— 
In  '  Facetiae  Cantabrigienses,'  an  old  collec- 
tion of  Cambridge  jests  and  anecdotes,  a 
full  account  is  given  of  this  phrase,  as- 
follows  : — 

"  In  the  days  of  Charles  II.  candidates  for 
holy  orders  were  expected  to  answer  in  Lathi' 
to  the  various  interrogatories  put  to  them  by 
the  bishop  or  his  examining  chaplain.  When 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  the  bishop's  chaplain 
put  to  him  this  question 

Quid  est  fides  ? 

Quod  non  vides, 

answered   Barrow   instantly.     The   chap  lam   con- 
tinued 

Quid  est  spes  ? 

Magna  res, 
replied  Barrow  in  the  same  breath. 

Quid  est  charitas  ? 
was  the  next  question. 

Magna  raritas, 
was  again  the  prompt  reply  of  Barrow. 

"  The  chaplain  thereupon  went  direct  to  the 
bishop  and  told  him  that  one  of  the  candidates 
had  thought  proper  to  give  rhyming  answers 
to  all  his  questions  ;  and  added  that  he  believed 
his  name  was  Barrow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. '  Barrow,  Barrow  !  '  said  the  bishop, 
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*  if  that 's  the  case    ask  him  no  more  questions  ; 
for  he  is  much  better   qualified  to   examine  us 
than  we  are  to  examine  him.'  " 

WALTER  B.  KINGSFORD. 
United  University  Club. 

O.  will  find  the  account  in  a  book  called 

*  Clergymen    and    Doctors,'     published    by 
Nimmo  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

This  and  similar  questions  and  definitions 
are  very  probably,  or  certainly,  to  be  found 
in  Catholic  books  of  theology  and  philosophy. 
Thus,  Sanseverino's  '  Philosophia  Christiana  ' 
{Naples,  1888)  has,  under  my  sight  in  writing 
this,  "  Quid  est  veritas  ?  Est  quod  est." 
W.  LANCELOT  Fox. 

12,  Heathfield  Terrace,  Chiswick,  W. 

The  lines  beginning  "  Quid  est  fides  ? " 
and  attributed  to  Dr.  Bentley,  are  from 
Bishop  Sandford's  '  Memoirs.'  They  are 
quoted  at  1  S.  vii.  181.  R.  B. 

Upton. 

[At  this  reference  the  reply  to  the  second 
question  is  "  Quod  non  habes,"  and  that  to  the 
third  "  Maxima  raritas.."] 

ADDLESHAW  (10  S.  xi.  189). — In  the  Index 
to  Birch's  '  Cartularium  Saxonieum  '  we 
find  the  A.-S.  ^Ethel  frequently  written 
as  ^Edel  and  Adel.  No  doubt  Addleshaw 
represents  A.-S.  ^Etheles  sceaga,  i.e. 
"  ^Ethel's  shaw  "  or  "  wood."  ^Ethel  was 
seldom  used  alone  ;  still  we  find  "  ./Ethel  es 
wyrth  "  in  Kemble's  Index.  .^Ethel  was  a 
man's  name  ;  the  literal  sense  was  "  noble." 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

BELLS  RUNG  BACKWARDS  (10  S.  ix.  229, 
418,  473  ;  x.  335). — Examples  are  given 
in  the  '  N.E.D.,'  s.v.  '  Awk,'  1636,  1647, 
1694  ;  the  first  from  S.  Ward,  "  When  the 
bells  ring  awke,  every  man  brings  his  bucket 
to  the  quenching  of  this  fire."  I  think 
there  is  an  instance  also  in  Barlow  on 
Timothie,  1632,  though  I  cannot  just  now 
refer  to  it.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

F.  CHRISTOPHER  PACK  (10  S.  xi.  229). — 
There  is  an  account  of  Christopher  Packe 
or  Pack  (fl.  1796),  portrait  and  landscape 
painter,  in  '  D.N.B.,'  xliii.  31. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

VILLAGE  NAMES  FEMININE  (10  S.  xi.  29, 
115).— Two  correspondents  suggest  that 
adjectives  qualifying  place-names  are  femi- 
nine to  agree  with  parochia,  or  merely 
for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Surely  the  reason 


is  rather  that  the  adjectives  agree  with 
villa,  which  is  regularly  applied  to  villages  in 
mediaeval  charters.  Such  phrases  as  "  de 
eadem  villa,"  referring  to  a  village  pre- 
viously mentioned,  are  common. 

H.  I.  B. 

FIELD  MEMORIALS  TO  SPORTSMEN  (10  S. 
x.  509;  xi.  116,  196). — The  memorial  window 
referred  to  by  MR.  BEDDOWS  is  in  Okehamp- 
ton  Church,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  loving  memory 
of  George  John  Dunville  Lees,  a  true  Christian,* 
with  a  deep  love  of  God's  animal  world,  who  was 
killed  while  out  hunting,  22  Nov.,  1906,  aged  58. 
E.I.P." 

W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

TALAVERA  (10  S.  xi.  188). — There  seems 
little  difficulty  in  explaining  the  old  form 
Tcda-briga  as  accounting  for  the  town's 
name.  Diez  quotes  from  a  Basque  glossary 
— tola,  "  excidium  sylvarum,"  a  meaning 
like  that  of  Eng.  -ley  (O.E.  leak)  in 
place-names.  Briga  being  cognate  with 
burgh,  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  syllables  of 
Burleigh,  near  the  town  of  Stamford,  were 
transposed,  a  fair  equivalent  of  Tala-briga 
would  result.  H.  P.  L. 

BYRON'S  BIRTHPLACE  (10  S.  xi.  89). — 
See  also  7  S.  viii.  366  ;  ix.  233,  275,  431  ; 
x.  132.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

RICHMOND  WEBB  (10  S.  xi.  208). — See 
the  account  at  7  S.  iv.  449  of  the  will  of 
Sarah,  widow  of  Col.  Richmond  Webb, 
proved  in  1789  by  her  sons-in-law  Wm. 
Makepeace  Thackeray  and  Peter  Moore, 
M.P. 

At  7  S.  v.  127  it  is  stated  that  there  was 
at  one  time  a  memorial  in  the  Abbey  to 
Lieut.-Col.  Webb,  who  died  1785,  aged  70, 
and  to  his  widow  Sarah,  who  died  1789, 
aged  66.  The  dates  appear  to  fit  in  with 
the  scholar  of  1767 — also  the  association 
with  Westminster.  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

"BEESWAXERS"  (10  S.  xi.  187,  237).— 
When  I  first  knew  what  "  to  beeswax " 
meant  is  now  many  years  ago.  "  A  bees- 
waxing "  meant  a  good  thrashing  with  either 
fist  or  stick.  Some  who  undertook  to  keep 
the  rest  of  us  in  order  were  called  ';  bees- 
waxers."  "  You  '11  get  a  good  beeswaxin'," 
or  "  a  good  waxin'."  It  does  not  seem  a 
far  remove  from  the  old  "  bewhack." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  Ac. 

Folk  -  Memory.      By     Walter     Johnson,     F.G.S. 

(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

MB.  JOHNSON  has  produced  a  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  book,  which  will  prove  a  worthy 
supplement  to  Dr.  Tylor's  and  Lord  Avebury's 
well-known  volumes.  But  we  confess  we  are 
disappointed  with  the  limitations  he  has  set  to 
the  scope  of  his  inquiry.  He  deals  with  only 
one  or  two  phases  of  a  many-sided  subject,  and 
restricts  himself  to  "  the  continuity  of  British 
archaeology  "  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  memory 
of  the  people.  It  is  chiefly  the  material  and  con- 
crete remains  of  the  past — such  as  primitive  tools 
and  earthworks,  stone  monuments,  dene  -  holes, 
old  trackways,  and  the  like — which  engage  his 
attention  ;  but  he  takes  little  account  of  what 
our  German  friends  call  folk-psychology,  folk- 
medicine,  folk-saws,  and  myths  and  religious 
beliefs  ;  he  ignores  the  curious  lore  as  to  popular 
heroes  like  Hickathrift,  Wade,  and  Gerrard, 
which  long  sur  *  ived,  though  Wayland  the  Smith 
does  come  in  for  some  small  share  of  attention. 
It  may  be  that  the  author  is  contemplating 
another  volume  which  will  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  present  one. 

Folk-memory — which  hitherto  we  have  been 
content  to  call  popular  tradition — is  a  tricksy 
and  uncertain  elf,  as  Mr.  Johnson  fully  admits. 
If  sometimes  it  tenaciously  preserves  ancient 
truth  where  men  of  learning  go  widely  astray 
— as  the  names  on  many  an  Ordnance  Survey 
map  bear  witness — on  the  other  hand  it  often 
fails  or  dies  out  where  we  might  anticipate  it 
would  be  particularly  lively  and  effective.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  recollection  of  the  country- 
folk living  on  the  site  of  a  famous  battle-field 
becomes  in  a  few  generations  quite  a  blank,  and 
yields  nothing  to  the  historical  investigator. 
And  yet  the  transmission  of  folk-songs,  which  have 
been  sedulously  gathered  up  of  late  years,  and 
the  recollection  of  parochial  boundaries  main- 
tained by  the  old  system  of  perambulations, 
prove  how  tenacious  the  popular  memory  is  in 
retaining  what  it  has  once  received.  We  doubt 
if  it  can  reach  back  to  a  past  so  distant  as  the 
Neolithic  period,  as  Mr.  Johnson  is  sanguine 
enough  to  think.  Mr.  Gomme  has  given  some 
curious  instances  of  the  knowledge  of  buried 
treasure  of  early  times  being  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, and  of  a  Roman  enclosure  of  sepulchral 
urns  being  still  known  to  the  country  people 
as  "  Heaven's  Walls  "  ('  Folk-lore  in  Science,' 
pp.  30  and  43).  But  people  have  utterly  forgotten 
the  origin  of  "  dene-holes,"  which  Mr.  Johnson 
imagines,  without  much  ground,  to  have  been 
at  first  hiding-places  from  the  Danes  (p.  262). 

In  his  interesting  chapter  on  barrows  and 
their  goblin  denizens  he  fails  to  notice  that  the 
North-Country  bar-guest  is  in  all  probability  a 
disguised  form  of  "  barrow-ghost,"  as  has  been 
shown  in  our  columns,  corresponding  to  the 
Scandinavian  grav-so,  which  he  quotes  on  p.  165. 
We  observe  with  surprise  that  he  adopts  Cormac's 
blunder  of  identifying  larn,  a  name  of  the  old 
Ivernian  language  of  Ireland,  with  "  iron,"  as 
if  it  meant  "  the  iron  language  "  (p.  56) ;  but  it 
is  not  often  he  is  found  so  tripping.  Mr.  Johnson 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  relegating  to  a  chapter 


at  the  end  of  the  book  the  references  which  usually 
appear  in  foot-notes.  We  assure  him  that  this 
is  not  at  all  to  our  convenience,  as  he  suggests, - 
but  the  contrary. 

IN  The  Fortnightly  Mr.  J.  B.  Firth  deals  with 
High  Licences,'  and  gives  some  figures  concern- 
ing present  taxation  of  public-houses  and  hotels. 
Prof.  Ferrero  has  a  brilliant  account  of  '  The 
History  and  Legend  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,' 
one  of  the  lectures,  we  presume,  that  he  has  been 
delivering  in  the  United  States.  He  goes  con- 
trary to  tradition,  and  maintains  that  there 
was  much  more  of  political  arrangement  than 
romance  on  both  sides.  In  spite  of  the  ingenuity 
and  attractive  style  of  the  historian,  we  are  not 
convinced.  The  question  is  really  one  not  of 
fact,  but  of  deductions  from  evidence  some  of 
which  is  disregarded  as  worthless.  Mr.  Francis 
Gribble  has  a  very  sensible  article  concerning 
Edward  FitzGerald,  free  from  the  uncritical 
enthusiasm  current  in  many  quarters.  Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks  in  '  President  Roosevelt's  Record  ' 
utters  an  enthusiastic  eulogy,  deserved  no  doubt 
in  the  main,  but  open  to  criticism  in  some  points 
of  detail.  The  editor  of  The  Spectator  has  an 
article  '  Are  Journalism  and  Literature  Incom- 
patible ?  '  suggesting  that  journalists  should 
take  more  trouble  about  their  style,  and  cultivate 
plainness  of  speech.  This  is  a  sound  contention, 
indeed  obvious,  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  Strachey 
does  not  go  further  and  point  to  Hazlitt  or  some 
other  author  who  tells  us  what  good  style  is, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  vernacular.  Prof. 
Marcus  Hartog  and  a  lady  deal  with  '  The  Irish 
Dialect  of  English,'  and  give  lists  of  several 
interesting  words  and  phrases,  such  as  "  galore,"' 

gossoon,"  "  shanty,"  and  lesser-known  forms. 
There  are  some  survivals  which  have  passed  ou 
of  standard  English  and  remain  good  Irish,  e.g. 
"  soil  "  for  fresh-cut  herbage. 

The  Cornhill  is  opened  by  an  effective  short 
poem  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  Lady  Bell  has 
'  Some  Impressions  of  Coquelin,'  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson  deals  with  '  Edward  FitzGerald  at  Wood- 
bridge'  rightly  admiring  the  letters  which  few 
people  wrote  so  well  as  the  hermit  of  Woodbridge, 
and  describing  in  a  careful,  rather  precious  style 
his  desultory  life.  "  FitzGerald,"  he  says,  "  was 
neither  hero  nor  saint."  a  fact  which  seems 
fairly  obvious.  We  may  add  that  he  has  no  real, 
claims  to  be  called  a  great  man.  '  Did  Browning 
Whistle  or  Sing  ?  '  is  a  criticism  of  the  poet's 
powers  of  expression  by  Prof.  Padelford,  who  does 
not  make  an  altogether  successful  defence  of  the 
harshness  of  many  deliberate  discords  in  the 
verse.  Mr.  W.  P.  James  in  '  A  Martyr  for  Style  ' 
has  some  valuable  discussion  concerning  Flau- 
bert's elaborate  search  for  the  right  word.  We 
do  not  think  the  quotation  of  an  "  insincere  " 
passage  of  Ruskin  is  exactly  to  the  point.  All 
English  elegies  are  elaborate,  and  might  therefore 
be  called  artificial.  Immediate  grief  and  joy  are 
full  of  incoherence  or  repetition,  as,  for  instance, 
the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  mainly  political. 
Many  people  will  be  eager  to  see  what  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  has  to  say  in  '  The  Unionist  Party  and  its 
Fiscal  Sore,'  for  his  independence  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  present-day  politics.  Sir 
W.  Baillie  Hamilton  shows  how  work  has  been 
increased  and  elaborated  in  '  Forty-four  Years 
at  the  Colonial  Office.'  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  con- 
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eludes  his  study  of  '  The  Defamers  of  Shakespeare,' 
which  is  of  high  interest.  We  wish  that  he 
would  enlarge  his  material,  taking  count  of  the 
modern  research  concerning  the  subject  which 

(matters,  and  give  us  a  book  in  which  fact,  and 
theory  founded  on  fact,  were  rigidly  separated. 
In  '  The  Great  Inquest '  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott 
deals  with  the  Poor  Law  Report,  or  rather  Re- 
ports, since  the  minority  have  made  theirs  into 
(a  book.  He  is  concerned  with  bringing  out  strik- 
ing points  rather  than  suggesting  defects  or 
improvements — an  attitude  we  commend.  It  is 
the  facts  that  the  ordinary  man  wants,  and  they 
are  fairly  concealed  in  stodgy  publications  of 
great  length.  '  Some  Personal  Experiences  of  the 
Great  Earthquake,'  by  the  Hon.  Alexander  Nelson 
Hood  (Duke  of  Bronte),  is  a  poignant  study  of  the 
feelings  of  a  man  on  the  spot. 

IN  The  National  Review  political  articles  abound. 
'  Episodes  of  the  Month  '  being  a  long  and  vigorous 
criticism.  Mr.  McKenna  is  credited  with  a 
"  Mandarinish  remark,"  and  Mr.  Asquith  is 
said  to  have  "  missed  the  opportunity  of  a  life- 
tune  in  not  '  Goschening  '  his  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade."  "  Candidate  "  follows  up  the 
attacks  on  various  Tories  with  an  article  on 
'  Useless  Unionists.'  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has 
an  admirable  study  entitled  '  Percy  and  Gold- 
smith,' which  has  for  text  Miss  Gaussen's  recent 
book  on  the  former.  '  From  High  School  to 
College,'  by  a  Newnhamite,  is  both  amusing  and 
valuable.  Mr.  Harold  Russell  has  a  good  subject 
in  '  The  Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo,'  recording 
facts  which  have  only  been  discovered  of  recent 
years.  Mrs.  Stanley  Barry's  '  Women  and 
Patriotism  '  is  brief,  but  full  of  sound  sense.  She 
complains  that  girls'  schools  are  "  hockey  mad," 
while  "  the  lack  of  domesticity  in  women's  educa- 
tion is  greatly  to  be  deplored."  Everything  is 
conducted  on  a  luxurious  basis  in  up-to-date 
female  establishments,  and  women  ought  to 
spend  tune  now  given  to  amusement  in  taking 
Ambulance  courses,  or  qualifying  themselves 
for  nursing  duty  in  case  of  war. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  contains  this  month 
a  wealth  of  interesting  reproductions.  The 
editorial  article  explains  that  a  small  panel  has 
been  picked  up  in  a  London  saleroom  with  the 
signature  of  Rembrandt,  which  is  justified  by 
the  workmanship.  The  purchase  has  at  once 
gone  to  Berlin,  which  suggests  some  reflections 
about  the  organization  of  our  National  Gallery 
and  its  reduction  "  to  impotence  by  an  absurd 
administrative  system."  Mr.  F.  R.  Martin 
deals  with  two  portraits  by  Behzad,  the  greatest 
painter  of  Persia,  who  died  in  1506,  and  shows 
traces  of  Chinese  influence.  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts 
has  a  generous  article  '  In  Memory  of  Charlfs 
Conder,'  some  of  whose  charming  work  is  repro- 
duced, and  Mr.  R.  E.  Fry  also  refers  to  him  in 
noticing  the  Exhibition  of  Fair  Women.  We 
wish  we  had  space  to  quote  Mr.  Fry's  brilliant 
description  of  Conder's  style.  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind 
has  au  important  paper  on  states  of  prints,  sug- 
gested by  reviewers  of  his  '  Short  History  of 
Engraving  and  Etching.'  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  con- 
tinues '  Notes  on  Italian  Medals,'  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Cook  writes  on  '  The  Concert  at  Asolo,  after  Gior- 
gione,'  in  Lord  Berwick's  collection.  The  notes 
include  a  short  account  of  '  The  "  Leonardo  " 
Discovery  at  Milan,'  which  justifies  the  scepticism 
we  expressed  as  to  this  item.  Prof.  Clausen  has 


a  review  of  Prof.  Holmes's  highly  interesting 
'  Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture-Making  '  ;  and 
'  The  Book  of  the  Pearl  '  is  accorded  two  reviews 
— one  from  a  man  of  science,  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— APRIL. 

MESSRS.  HENRY  R.  HILL  &  SON'S  Catalogue  96" 
contains  Alken's  '  Symptoms  of  being  Amused,' 
half-levant,  1822,  61.  6s.  ;  also  the  '  New  Scrap- 
Book,'  full  calf  by  Riviere,  with  original  covers 
bound  up,  McLean,  1824,  51.  5s.  Works  under 
American  Family  History  include  the  Went- 
worths,  the  Wilders,  the  Wadsworths,  and  others. 
There  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  Pickering's  edition 
of  Bacon,  half-russia,  17  vols.  in  16,  1825-34, 
61.  6s.  A  fine  sound  copy  of  the  1757  edition  of 
the  '  Decameron '  is  81.  8s.  ;  and  of  Brunet's 
'  Manuel  du  Libraire,'  with  supplement,  8  vols., 
full  calf,  1860,  121.  12s.  There  is  a  complete  set 
of  Lawrence  &  Bullen's  French  and  Italian 
novelists,  9  vols.,  as  new,  in  watered  silk,  IQl.  10s. 
Gillray,  the  McLean  edition,  1830,  is  41.  4s.  ; 
Sharpe's  '  British  Classics,'  24  vols.,  1804-10, 
11.  7s.  ;  Stephens's  '  Runic  Monuments,'  1866- 
1884,  3  vols.,  folio,  31.  3s.  ;  and  first  edition  of 
Johnson's  '  Dictionary,'  1755,  2  vols.,  folio, 
31.  3s.  There  are  lists  under  Natural  History, 
European  and  Oriental  Philology,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Hitchman's  Birmingham  Catalogue  480 
contains  Binns's  '  First  Century  of  English  Porce- 
lain,' 1744-1856,  large  4to,  11.  Is.  ;  the  National 
Edition  of  Dickens,  40  vols.,  royal  8vo,  141.  14s.  ; 
Chalmers's  '  Caledonia,'  21.  10s.  ;  Fea's  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Martyr  King,'  1905,  21.  15s.  ;  Nightingale's 
'  Early  English  Porcelain,'  1881,  11.  5s.  ;  the  first 
edition  of  '  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  3  vols.,  11.  5s.  ; 
Fielding,  Edition  de  Luxe,  16  vols.,  41.  15s. 
(limited  to  375  copies) ;  and  the  '  Grammont 
Memoirs,'  thick  4to,  russia,  1792-3,  41.  18s. 
John  Addington  Symonds's  copy  of  Sturlason's 
'  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Kings,'  by  Laing,  4  vols., 
1889,  is  21.  15s.  ;  and  the  Standard  Library 
Edition  of  Thackeray,  26  vols.,  original  cloth, 
uncut,  1883,  91.  9s. 

Mr.  George  P.  Johnston's  Edinburgh  Cata- 
logue 89  contains  a  choice  presentation  copy  of 
The  Bookworm,  5  vols.  in  2,  all  published,  blue 
morocco,  51.  5s.  ;  Grose's  '  Antiquities,'  1783—7, 
8  vols.,  4to,  31.  10s.  ;  Lodge's  '  Portraits,'  1821-8, 

3  vols.,  large  folio,  81.  8s.  ;  and  Watt's  Bibliotheca 
Britannica,"    1824,    2    vols.,    4to,    russia,    21.    12s. 
(Mr.    Johnston  ought   not   to   print  the   author's 
name   as    Wratts).     There    are   a   number   of   the 
Bannatyne    Club   publications.     Under  Scott  are 
a  series  of  sketches    of  localities  alluded  to  in  his 
novels,     Cadell,     1829,     11.     18s.  ;     and     Napier's 
'  Homes    and    Haunts,'    21.    2s.     The   latter   is    a 
beautiful  book  ;    only  550  copies  printed.     There 
are    many  works  relating  to  Scotland,  including 
Cunningham's     '  Songs     of     Scotland,'     4     vols., 
11.    2s.  ;     Stuart's    '  Sculptured    Stones,'    2    vols., 
large  folio,  111.  ;   and  Sibbald's  '  Scottish  Poetry,' 

4  vols.,  11.  10s.     Works  on  Scottish  family  history 
include     the     Bannatynes,     Bruces,     Buchanans, 
Cockburns,     Gordons,    WTedderburns,     Panmures, 
»ind  others. 

Mr.  George  T.  Juckes,  who  has  removed  from 
Birmingham  to  St.  Martin's  Court,  W.C.,  sends 
his  Catalogue  190.  It  contains  a  collection, 
made  by  Thackeray,  of  pamphlets  of  the  French 
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Revolution  period,  with  two  autographs  and  list 
in  his  handwriting,  4Z.  15s.  ;  Madame  D'Arblay's 
'  Diary,'  best  edition,  6  vols.,  royal  8vo,  1904-5, 
21.  10s  ;  Rigg's  translation  of  the  '  Decameron,' 
2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  portfolio  of  plates,  1906, 
II,  Is.  Gd.  ;  first  edition  of  Dickens's  '  Child's 
History  of  England,'  3  vols.,  1852-4,  II.  10s.  ; 
Fielding's  Works,  11  vols.,  royal  8vo,  1902, 
31.  3s.  ;  and  Foster's  '  Feudal  Lords,'  3  vols., 
4to,  11.  10s.  Under  George  Meredith  is  the 
Edition  de  Luxe,  32  vols..  1896,  14Z.  10s.  (only 
1,250  printed).  There  is  a  beautiful  set  of  Pres- 
«ott,  edited  by  Kirk,  5  vols.,  tree  calf  by  Riviere, 
1894,  II.  17s. '6d. 

Messrs.  Lupton  Brothers  of  Burnley  have  in 
their  List  102  many  works  on  Lancashire,  in- 
cluding the  large-paper  edition  of  Roby's  '  Tradi- 
tions,1 4  vols.,  Longmans,  1829-31,  31.  7s.  Qd. 
Under  Ruskin  are  first  editions  ;  and  under 
Spenser  is  Wise's  edition  of  '  The  Faerie  Queene,' 
.6  vols.,  half-morocco,  31.  7s.  6d.  Cruikshank's 
'  Omnibus,'  first  edition,  original  cloth,  Tilt  & 
Bogue,  1842,  is  31.  Under  Dickens  is  the  Edition 
de  Luxe,  111.  A  collection  of  Morris's  '  British 
Birds,'  '  Butterflies,'  and  other  of  his  writings, 
16  vols.,  newly  bound  in  three-quarter  green 
levant,  1895-1903,  is  191.  19s.  Reclus's  '  Uni- 
versal Geography,'  38  vols.,  Virtue,  is  51.  A 
section  of  the  Catalogue  is  devoted  to  Sports 
and  Pastimes. 

Mr.  U.  A.  Poynder's  Reading  Catalogue  49  con- 
tains Ackermann's  '  Repository  of  Arts,'  '  London 
Streets,' and  'Journey  in  France,'  27  vols.  in  23, 
royal  8vo,  1809-28,  111.  10s. ;  and  Harvey's  '  Marine 
Algse  of  the  Atlantic,'  50  coloured  plates,  1851-8, 
31.  5s.  There  is  a  fine  uncut  copy  of  Caulh'eld's 
'  Portraits,'  both  series,  7  vols.,  half-calf,  1813-20, 
6Z.  6s.  Deane's  '  Worship  of  the  Serpent,'  1830,  is 
20s.  ;  and  Grote's  '  Greece,'  8  vols.,  uncut,  1862, 
2Z.  7s.  Qd.  A  copy  of  Hartlib's  '  Legacie,'  1652,  is 
priced  221.  A  note  states  :  "  Hartlib,  an  American, 
emigrated  to  England  and  became  a  friend  of  John 
Milton,  who  addressed  to  him  his  tractate  '  On 
Education.'  The  '  Legacie '  was  really  written  by 
Robert  Child  at  Hartlib's  request,  who  corrected, 
revised,  and  published  it."  Works  on  London 
include  'London  and  its  Environs,'  6  vols.,  calf, 
1761,  II.  Is.  ;  and  'The  Westminster  Election, 
with  speeches  of  Burdett  and  others,  5*.  This 
•election  opened  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  closed 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  1819.  Under  Prophecies  are 
Joanna  Southcott  s,  1803-10,  7s.  6d.  Under  Scott 
is  the  Border  Edition,  48  vols.,  uncut  (No.  291  of 
365  copies  issued),  12/.  12*.  :  and  under  Boydell  the 
'History  of  the  Thames,'  2  vols.,  large  folio.  1794-6, 
14Z.  14s.  There  are  lists  under  Botany,  Military, 
Sport,  &c. 

Messrs.  James  Rimell  &  Son's  Catalogue  215 
opens  with  works  on  Africa,  including  Barrow's 
"  Travels,'  2  vols.,  4to,  1801,  11.  Us.  Gd.  ;  Latrobe's 
1  Journal,'  1818,  11.  10s.  ;  and  Bruce's  '  Source 
of  the  Nile,'  1790,  5  vols.,  royal  4to,  15s.  Alpine 
books  comprise  Whymper's  '  Scrambles,'  1893, 
21.  12s.  Gd.  Under  America  are  Du  Simitiere's 
'  Portraits,'  1783,  251.  Hawkins's  '  Quebec,'  1834, 
21.  5s.  ;  Heriot's  '  Travels  through  the  Canadas,' 
1807,  21.  ;  and  Eckstein's  '  Picturesque  Views,' 
royal  oblong  folio,  1805,  81.  15s.  There  are  items 
under  Angling  and  Arctic.  Under  Australia  is 
Flinders's  '  Voyage,'  2  vols.,  royal  4to,  1814, 
51.  Under  Drama  are  the  '  Life  of  Munden,' 
with  an  old  playbill  and  55  portraits  inserted, 


calf  gilt,  1846,  21.  5s.  ;  and  Prynne's  '  Players  ' 
Scourge,'  old  calf,  very  scarce,  1633,  51.  5«s-. 
Under  Dryden  is  the  first  edition  of  '  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther,'  101.  10s.  ;  and  under  G;iy 
Stockdale's  edition  of  the  '  Fables,'  1793,  37.  12s. 
There  are  lists  under  Music  and  Napoleon. 
Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  and  '  Literary 
History,'  17  vols.  in  all,  1812-58,  are  81.  5s.'; 
and  the  first  edition  of  '  Peregrine  Pickle,"  4  vols., 
12mo,  calf,  by  Riviere,  51.  15s.  Messrs.  Rimell 
have  a  limited  number  of  copies  at  5s.  each  of 
Roland  Paul's  '  Vanishing  London.' 

Messrs.  Henry  Young  &  Sons  of  Liverpool 
have  in  their  Catalogue  CCCXCIX.  a  set  of 
Perrot  and  Chipiez's  works  on  the  history  of 
ancient  art,  all  first  editions,  61.  ;  the  Edition 
de  Luxe  of  Matthew  Arnold,  15  vols.,  51.  15s.  Gd.  ; 
a  fine  set  of  the  "  British  Essayists,"  45  vols., 
half-calf,  1823,  11.  Is.  ;  and  '  Robinson  Crusoe,' 
in  French,  the  plates  painted  by  hand  in  water 
colours,  1800,  61.  6s.  Under  Cruikshank  is  the 
first  edition  of  Pierce  Egan's  '  Life  in  London,' 
very  rare,  1821,  81.  15s.  ;  and  under  Elizabeth 
is  Creighton's  '  Life  and  Times,'  full  morocco, 
rare,  121.  12s.  A  handsome  set  of  Freeman's 
'  Essays,'  calf,  by  Riviere,  is  4Z.  10s.  ;  and  a 
fine  copy  of  Ariosto,  with  proof  impressions  of 
the  French  plates,  Paris,  1775-83,  10L  10s. 
Under  Goldsmith  is  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of 
Forster's  '  Life,'  31.  3s.  ;  and  under  Illuminations, 
is  a  fine  copy  of  Froissart's  '  Chronicles,'  1874, 
81.  8s.  A  large-paper  copy  of  Wheatley's  'Pepys,' 
(one  of  250),  10  vols.,  half -vellum,  is  161.  16s. 
Under  Samuel  Rogers  is  the  first  edition  of 
'  Italy,'  full  bound  in  white  morocco,  51.  5s. 
There  is  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of  Crab)) 
Robinson's  '  Diary,'  first  edition,  3  vols.,  half- 
morocco  by  Riviere,  51.  15s.  Under  Scotland 
is  the  very  scarce  best  edition  of  Douglas's 
'  Peerage  '  and  '  Baronage,'  3  vols.,  folio,  half- 
russia,  81.  8s.  There  are  some  fine  old  portraits, 
including  Scott,  Washington,  and  Erasmus ;  and 
a  list  of  Bargains  for  Book  Collectors. 
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lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

W  K  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  cf  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
querjes  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

MKS.  COPE  ("Parish  Registers ").— Mr.  A.  M. 
Burke  has  recently  published  a  '  Key  to  Ancient 
Parish  Registers.'  &ee  the  account  of  it  in  The 
Athena'iim  for  30  January,  p.  131. 
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W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON'S    LIBRARY 

And  its  advantages. 

The  Library  contains  over  500,000  Volumes  of  Works  representing  all 
Classes  of  General  Literature. 

Nearly  every  recognized  work  published  in  recent  years  can  be  obtained  from  onr  Library.  The 
Student,  the  Politician,  the  Professional  Man,  the  Scientist,  the  Sportsman,  the  Lover  of  Fiction,  and 
General  Reader  will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  choice.  Our  Catalogue  will  prove  a  reliable  guide  to  all 
that  is  best  in  General  Literature.  All  books  of  popular  interest  are  added  as  published.  Subscribers 
have  the  privilege  of  being  transferred  to  any  of  our  800  Branches.  The  books  are  sent  from  our  Head 
Office  to  the  Branches  carriage  paid,  or  they  can  be  changed  direct  from  Head  Office  by  Parcel  Post  or 
Kail.  Boxes  supplied  gratis.  We  issue  at  frequent  periods  a  prospectus  of  the  newest  books  in 
circulation.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you  on  application. 

Terms    of    Subscription. 
LONDON. 

For  Exchanging  at  a  London  Terminus  and  186,  Strand,  W.C. 

*1  Month  3  Months  6  Months  12  Months 

ONE  Vol 026  ...         070         „.  0  12     0        ...  110 

TWO  Vols 046  ...         0  10     6         ...  0176         ...  1  11     6 

FOUR  Vols.           ...     0     7    0  ...        0  14     0         ...  130        ...  220 

EIGHT  Vols.          ...     0  10    0  ...         110        ...  1  15    0        ...  330 

F1FTKEN  Vols.     ...     0  15    0  ...         1  15    0        ...  300         ...  550 

*  A  deposit  of  2*.  6d.  on  each  Volume  is  required  with  all  Monthly  Subscriptions. 

SUBURBAN    AND    COUNTRY. 

For  Exchanging  at  any  of  the  Suburban  and  Country  Depots. 

*1  Month  3  Month*  6  Months  12  Months 

ONE  Vol 026  ...  076  ...  0  12    0  ...  110 

TWO  Vols 046  ...  0  12     6  ...  0  17     6  ...  1  11     6 

THKKE  Vols.         ...     0     6     0  ...  0  17     0  ...  130  ...  220 

FOUK  Vols.            ...     0     7     0  ...  100  ...  180  ...  2  10     0 

SIX  Vols 0  10    0  ...  130  ...  1  15    0  ...  330 

TWELVE  Vols.      ...     0  15    0  ...  1  15     0  ...  300  ...  550 

*  A  deposit  of  2s.  Qd.  on  each  Volume  is  required  with  all  Monthly  Subscriptions. 

CLASS  B.— The  Older  Books.  3  Months  6  Months  12  Months 

ONE  Vol 040  ...  060  ...  0  10    6 

TWO  Vols „         070  ...  090  ...  0  16    0 

THREE  Vols 090  ...  0  12    0  ...  110 

SPECIAL    TRAVELLING    SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Entitling  Subscribers  to  Exchange  at  any  Depot  without  previous  notice.      Terms  on  application. 

PARCEL    POST    EXCHANGE. 

Books  may  be  exchanged  through  the  PARCEL  POST,  by  KAIL,  at  reduced  carriage  rates,  or  by  any 
other  available  means  desired,  from  the  Head  Office  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  cost  of 
postage  and  carriage  being  borne  by  the  Subscriber.  Boxes  are  supplied  gratis. 


A   CATALOGUE    OF   SURPLUS    LIBRARY   AND    NEW   REMAINDER   BOOKS 

offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  is  published  Monthly,  and  supplied  gratis  on  application. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

186,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  (Howard  Street  entrance). 
AND  AT  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON'S  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS  AND  SHOP  BRANCHES. 
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KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 


THE  PRIVATE  PALACES 
OF  LONDON. 

By  E.  BERESFORD  CHANCELLOR, 

Author  of  '  The  Squares  of  London.' 
With  over  40  Illustrations.  Crown  4to 

net  1    1    O 

"  Mr.  Chancellor's  work,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with 
fine  photographs  of  interiors,  Ac.,  and  from  old  prints,  will 
no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  a  large  public." — Times. 

"  Here  we  get  scraps  of  biography,  touches  of  sentiment, 
peeps  into  the  lives  of  the  past,  gathered  about  this  or  that 
old  edifice,  in  a  way  which  will  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  a  large  class  of  readers."— Daily  Ttlegraph. 

THE  SQUARES  OF 
LONDON. 

By  E.  BERESFORD  CHANCELLOR, 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Old 
Prints.  Crown  4to  net  1  1  O 

"We  have  here  a  perfect  thesaurus  of  anecdotes  of  all 
sorts- social  and  political,  grave  and  witty— and  it  would 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  person  of  note  who 
played  any  part  in  the  London  life  of  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries  has  been  included  in  Mr.  Cnancellor's  miscel- 
laneous gallery.  A  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion  about 
the  illustrations,  which  are  admirably  reproduced,  the 
views  painted  upon  fans  being  especially  charming." 

Daily  News. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
POLAR  NORTH. 

A  Record  by  KNUD  RASMUSSEN. 
Being  a  presentment  of  the  life,  cha- 
racter, customs,  legends,  and  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Polar  Eskimos,  collected 
during  a  stay  with  them,  together  with 
some  actual  experiences  narrated  by 
members  of  the  now  almost  extinct 
race  of  the  East  Greenlanders,  and  a 
collection  of  East  Greenlandie  legends 
and  fables,  and  also  containing  sketches 
of  life  among  the  Christianised  West 
Greenlanders  of  the  present  day.  Com- 
piled from  the  Danish  originals,  and 
edited  by  G.  HERRING,  With  150 
Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black  and 
White  by  Count  HARALD  MOLTKE. 

Royal  8vo,  1  vol    net  1    1   O 

"To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Eskimo  life 
and  character,  we  recommend  'The  People  of  the  Polar 
North'  as  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  first-hand  know- 
ledge."— Morning  Post. 

"A  volume  full  of  fascination,  full  of  human  interest, 
full  of  new  and  various  lore." — Daily  News. 

"  It  is  a  graphic  account  of  the  traveller's  experiences, 
and  is  much  concerned  with  the  customs  and  legends  of 
the  people.  The  illustrations  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
work."— Times. 


THE  STORY  OF  A 
LIFETIME. 

By  Lady  PRIESTLEY,  L.G.  of  St.  John 
01  Jerusalem.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Demy  8vo  net  12  6 

"  The  volume  may  be  cordially  commended  to  the  notice 
of  all  who  can  find  pleasure  in  one  of  the  most  delightful 

branches  of  current  literature Lady  Priestley's  volume, 

which  has  a  number  of  portraits  and  other  illustrations,  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  books  we  know  presenting  reminis- 
cences of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

ANNE  SEYMOUR 
DAMER. 

Sculptor  and  Woman  of  Fashion 
(1748-1828).  By  PERCY  NOBLE. 
With  35  Illustrations  and  a  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  printed  in  colour. 

Demy  8vo net    12    6 

"Mr.  Noble's  pleasantly  written  and  well  -  studied 
biography  will  be  read  with  interest  by  any  one^interested 
in  bygone  phrases  and  polite  society  in  England." 

Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Noble  has  pieced  together  the  story  01  A  remarkable 
woman's  life  in  an  interesting  fashion."— Daily  Telegraph. 

A  GERMAN  STAFF 
OFFICER  IN  INDIA. 

Being  Impressions  of  the  Travels  of  an 
Officer  or  the  German  General  Staff 
through  the  Peninsula.  By  Count 
HANS  VON  KOENIGSMARCK, 
Major  in  the  Dragoons  of  Bredow  and 
Captain  on  the  General  Staff  of  the 
German  Army.  With  numerous  Full- 
Page  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy 
8vo  net  IO  & 

TRAVELS  AND 
TRAVELLERS  IN  INDIA. 

By  E.  FARLEY  OATEN,  Author  of 
'  Anglo-Indian  Literature  ' — being  the 
Le  Bas  Cambridge  Prize  Essay  for  1908. 
Crown  8vo net  3  6 

"Mr.  Oaten  has  given  us  an  interesting  running  sketch 
of  what  each  of  the  most  significant  travellers  observed,  and 
has  thus  provided  a  valuable  introduction  to  an  extensive 
and  fruitful  subject." — Daily  News. 
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\.     Yearly  Subscription,  '20s.  6d.  post  free. 


MACMILLAFS    NEW    BOOKS. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  ROME 
IN  THE  AGE  OF  CICERO. 

By  W.  WARDE  FOWLER,  M.A.,  Author  of  'The 
Roman  Festivals  of  the  Period  of  the  Republic,'  &C. 
With  Map  and  Plans.  Svo,  10s.  net. 


MONUMENTS  OF 
CHRISTIAN  ROME 

From  Constantino  to  the  Renaissance. 

By  ARTHUR  L.  FROTHINGHAM,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Archaeology  and  Ancient  History  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Illustrated.  Extra  crown  8vo,  10*.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Archceology  and  Antiquities. 


DANTE'S  INFERNO, 
PURGATORIO,  AND  PARADISO. 

Translated  by  EDWARD    WILBERFORCE.    3  vols. 
Globe  Svo,  10s.  6rf.  net. 

STUDIES  IN 
MYSTICAL  RELIGION. 

By    RUFUS    M.    JONES,    M.A.    D.Litt.,    Haverford 
College,  U.S.A.    8vo,  12*.  net. 

POCKET  EDITION  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 
Is.  net  each. 

ADDISON.    By  W.  J.  COUBTHOPE. 
BACON.    By  DEAN  CHURCH. 
BENTLEY.    By  SIR  RICHARD  JEBB. 
BUNYAN.    By'j.  A.  FROUDE. 
BURKE.    By  JOHN  MORLEY. 
Others  to  folloir. 


VOL.  H.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  CATALOGUE  RAISONNE  OF  THE 
WORKS  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT 
DUTCH  PAINTERS  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Based  on  the  Work  of  John  Smith,  by  C.  Hofstede  de 
Groot  (with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner). 
Translated  and  Edited  by  EDWARD  LG.  HAWKE. 
In  10  vols.  Svo,  25s.  net  each. 

Vol.  H.  THE  WOHKS  OP  AELBEKT  CUYP 
and  PHILIPS  -WOUWEBMAN. 

Previously  published. 

Vol.  I.  JAN  STEEN,  GABRIEL  METSU,  "GERARD 
DOU,  PIETER  DE  HOOCH,  CAREL  FABRITIUS, 
JOHANNES  VERMEER.  25*.  net 


MARS  AS  THE  ABODE  OF  LIFE. 

By  PERCIVAL  LOWELL,  A.B.  LL.D.,  Author  of 
'Mars  and  its  Canals,'  <fec.  Illustrated.  Svo,  10«.  6d. 
net. 

"A  DAINTY  MASTERPIECE." 

JIM  BO.     A  Fantasy. 

By  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  Author  of  'John 
Silence,'  &c.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW    6s.    NOVELS. 


GERVASE. 


By  MABEL 

DEARMER. 

[Tuesday. 

The   life-history   of   an    idealist,    whose    ideals    finally 
triumph,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  the  hero's  happiness. 

TONO-BUNGAY.  By  H.  G.  WELLS. 

ONE  IMMORTALITY. 

By  H.  FIELDING  HALL 


MACMILLAN   <fe   CO..    LTD.,    London. 
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HAVE     YOU    A     FAMILY     PEDIGREE 
which  you  would  like  to  have  PRINTED?    Send  it  to  us  and 
it  will  be  done  under   expert   supervision   at   the    lowest   rates.  — 
GERRARDS,  LTD.  (The  Westminster  Press),  Genealogical  Printers, 
411A,  Harrow  Road,  London,  W. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  on 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  at  2  o'clock. 

^TYPEWRITING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

JL  9d.  per  1,000  words.  Carbons  3d.  per  1,000.  French  and  German 
Typewriting,  Is.  per  1,000.  Translations,  Duplicating,  3».  100  copies 
(quarto)  ;  15s.  1,000  copies.  Best  work,  accuracy  and  promptitude.— 
G.  WALKER,  14,  Park  Road,  New  Cross,  S.E. 

XTOTES  AND  QUERIES.—  The  SUBSCRIPTION 

JL^  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  post  is  10«.  3d.  for  Six 
Months  ;  or  20s.  6d.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Notes  and  Queries  Office,  Bream's  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

BOOKS.  —ALL      OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  uiost  expert   Bookflnders  extant.    Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop.  14-16.  John  Bright  Street.  Birmingham. 

ABOUT  2,000  BOOKS  WANTED 

Are  advertised  for  weekly  in 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

THE    PENNY    CHRONOLOGY:    a    Series    of 
Important  Dates  in  the  History  of  the  World  from  the  Reign 
of  David  to  the  Present  Time.     Third  Edition.     By  W.  T.  LYNN, 
B.A.  F.R.A.S. 

SAMUEL  BAGSTER  4  SONS.  LIMITED.  15.  Paternoster  Row. 


SECOND  EDITION,  fcap.  8vo,  price  Fourpence. 

NEW    TESTAMENT      CHRONOLOGY:     the 
Piincipal    Events   Recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  Arranged 
under   their    Probable    Respective   Dates.     By  W.  T.  LYNN,    B.A. 
F.R.A.S. 

SAMT'EL  BAGSTER  &  RONS.  LIMITED.  15.  Paternoster  Row. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY,  price  One  Shilling. 

BIBLE  CHRONOLOGY:   the  Principal  Events 
Recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  under  their  Probable 
Respective  Dates,  with  a  Description  of  the  Places  named,  and  a 
Supplement  on  English  Versions.    By  W.  T.  LYNN,  B.A.  F.R.A.S. 
"  This  compendious  and  useful  little  work." 

Guardian,  March  14,  1906. 

SAMUEL  HAOSTKH  ft  SONS.  LIMITED.  15.  Paternoster  Row. 


ELEVENTH    EDITION    NOW    READY. 
Price  Two  Shillings  net. 

CELESTIAL    MOTIONS:    a    Handy    Book    of 

\J     Astronomy.     Eleventh  Edition.     With  6  Plates.     By  W.  T. 
tYNN,  B.A.  F.R.A.S. 
"Well  known  as  one  of  our  best  introductions  to  astronomy." 

Guardian. 
London : 
SAMUEL  BAGSTER  &  SONS,  LIMITED.  15,  Paternoster  Kow. 


Genealogical 
Researches 


ENGLAND  and 

WALES, 
SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND. 
FRANCE, 
BELGIUM, 
SPAIN. 
PORTUGAL. 
ITALY, 

SWITZERLAND, 
GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA, 
HOLLAND, 
DENMARK, 
NORWAY, 
SWEDEN. 
RUSSIA,  &C. 


PEDIGREES. —  MR.  LEO  CULLETON 
(Member  of  English  and  Foreign  Anti- 
quarian Societies)  makes  researches  among 
all  classes  of  Public  Records,  and  furnishes 
Copies,  Abstracts,  or  Translations  of  Docu- 
ments for  purposes  of  Family  History, 
Pamphlet  post  free. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  —Informa- 
tion upon  all  matters  connected  with 
Heraldry,  English  and  Continental. 

HERALDIC  PAINTING  AND  EN- 
GRAVING, with  special  attention  to 
accuracy  of  detail  and  artistic  treatment. 


LEO   CULLETON, 
92,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


TO       BOOKSELLERS. 


FRANCIS   &   CO.   are   prepared   to  give   LOW 
ESTIMATES  for  HIGH-CLASS  CATALOGUE  and  GENERAL 
PRINTING,  and  invite  inquiries  for  Prices  and  Specimens. 

The  ATHEN^UM  PRES-*, 
13,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery.Lane,  London,  B.C. 


THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR  AND 
BOOKSELLERS'  RECORD 

(ESTABLISHED  1837), 

Which  also  gives  Lists  of  the  New  Books  published  during 
the  Week,  Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Books,  &c. 

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  a  Gratis  Advertisement  in 
the  Books  Wanted  Columns. 

Sent  for  52  weeks,  post  tree,  for  10s.  6d.  home  and 
13s.  6d.  foreign  Subscription. 

Specimen  copy  free  on  application  to  all  mentioning 
'Notes  and  Queries.' 


Price  TWOPENCE  WEEKLY. 


Office:    19,  ADAM  STREET,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 


BACK  %7OLUMES  OF 

NOTES      AND      QUERIES 

can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

the  Office  of  the  Paper, 

11,  BREAM'S   BUILDINGS,   CHANCERY  LANE,    B.C. 
at  the  uniform  price  of  10s.  6d.  each. 


T 


HE    BOOKSELLERS'    PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1837. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

Invested  Capital,  30,000!. 

A      UNIQUE      INVESTMENT 

Offered  to  London  Booksellers  and  their  Assistants. 

A  young  man  or  woman  of  twenty-five  can  invest  the  sum  of  Twenty 

Guineas  (or  its  equivalent  by  instalments),  and  obtain  the  right  to 

participate  in  the  following  advantages  :— 

FIRST.  Freedom  from  want  in  time  of  Adversity  as  long  as  need 
exists. 

SECOND.  Permanent  Relief  in  Old  Age. 

TH1RI).  Medical  Advice  by  eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
FOURTH.  A  Cottage  in  the  Country  (Abbots  Langley,  Hertford 
shire)  for  aged  Members,  with  garden  produce,  coal,   and   medical 
attendance  free,  in  addition  to  an  annuity. 

FIFTH.  A  furnished  house  in  the  same  Retreat  at  Abbots  Langley 
for  the  use  of  Members  and  their  families  for  holidays  or  during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH.  A  contribution  towards  Funeral  expenses  when  it  is  needed 
SEVENTH.  All  these  are  available  not  for  Members  only,  but  also 
for  their  wives  or  widows  and  young  children. 

EIGHTH.  The  payment  of  the  subscriptions  confers  an  absolute 
right  to  these  benefits  in  all  cases  of  need. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Secretary  MR.  GEORGE 
LARNER.  28.  Paternoster  Row  E.C 


fTIHE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER-PAD. 

-L  (The  LEADENHALL  PRESS.  Ltd.,  Publishers  and  Printers. 
50,  Leadenhall  Street.  London,  E.C.) 

Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.  Sixpence  each.  5s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.  New  Pocket 
Size,  3s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  cannot  Iw 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  by  fire  or  otherwise.  Duplicate  copies 
should  be  retained. 
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JOHN  NOORTHOUCK. 
I  HAVE  just  had  placed  in  my  hands  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Spottiswoode,  of  the  firm  of  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode,  a  box  that  was  delivered 
one  hundred  years  ago  to  the  then  head 
of  that  firm — Mr.  Andrew  Strahan.  Within, 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  black  with  age,  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

I  earnestly  beg  that  this  Box,  with  all  its 
•contents,  may  be  carefully  corded  up  in  Bass 
matting,  and  sent  directed 

To  Andrew  Strahan,  Esqr- 
Fruiter's  street,  Gough  square, 
London. 

The  original  owner  of  the  box  was  John 
Noorthouck,  to  whom  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  devotes  nearly  a 
column  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth. 
Mr.  Wroth  tells  us  that  Noorthouck  gained 
his  livelihood  as  an  index-maker  and  cor- 
rector of  the  press,  and  was  very  intimately 
associated  with  William  Strahan,  the  printer. 
In  Timperley's  '  Dictionary  of  Printers,' 
indeed,  there  is  a  poem  from  the  pen  of 
J.  Noorthouck,  addressed  to  the  memory  of 
William  Strahan,  upon  his  death  in  1785. 


A  considerable  section  of  Mr.  Wroth's  bio- 
graphy is  an  extract  from  '  N.  &  Q.,'  which 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  In  a  bookseller's  catalogue  issued  by  John 
Russell  Smith  in  London,  April,  1852, '  the  original 
autograph  manuscript  of  the  life  of  John  Noorth- 
ouck, author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Man  after 
God's  own  Heart,"  "  History  of  London,"  &c.,' 
was  offered  for  sale,  and  was  there  described  as  an 
unprinted  autobiography  containing  many  curious 
literary  anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(Notes  and  Queries,  1st  Ser.  xii.  204)." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  information  here  con- 
veyed about  this  autograph  manuscript 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  in  1852  the  box 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  opening, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  a  hundred  years 
of  dust  upon  it,  had  really  been  opened 
57  years  ago,  and  that  the  sole  contents 
that  were  considered  of  value  was  this  auto- 
biography, the  fate  of  which  one  would  like 
to  know.  It  is  clear  that  John  Noorthouck 
— perhaps  on  his  death-bed — forwarded  this 
box  to  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  in  the  hope,  I 
imagine,  that  he  would  publish  after  his  death 
second  editions  of  some  of  his  works,  and 
perhaps  a  collection  of  his  pamphlets.  Both 
the  '  Classical  Dictionary  '  and  the  '  History 
of  London '  had  been  prepared  by  their 
author  for  new  editions.  The  copies  before 
me  bear  a  thousand  annotations,  including 
revised  title-pages.  These  new  editions, 
however,  never  came,  and  the  memory  of 
John  Noorthouck  is  virtually  dead,  not 
again,  one  imagines,  to  be  resuscitated. 

It  may,  however,  have  some  small  value, 
from  a  bibliographical  point  of  view,  if  I 
give  a  list  of  Noorthouck's  various  works, 
as  contained  in  the  box  in  question.  Only 
two  of  them — the  '  History  of  London  '  and 
the  '  Classical  Dictionary  ' — are  under  his 
name  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 

1.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler  : 
From  the   Writer  of  the   '  History   of  the   Man 
after  God's  own  Heart.'     Procul  6,  procul  este 
Profani,  Conclamat  Vates,  totoque  absistite  luco 
(Virgil).     The     Simple     believeth     every    word  : 
but  the  Prudent  Man  looketh  well  to  his  going 
(Proverbs    xiv.    15).     London  :    Printed    for    R. 
Freeman,  in  Pater-noster  Row.     1762. 

2.  A    Philosophical    Survey    of    Nature :      in 
which    the    Long    Agitated    Question    concerning 
Human    Liberty   and    Necessity   is    endeavoured 
to    be    Fully    Determined    from     Incontestable 
Phsenomena.      Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 
London.     1763. 

3.  The  Alphabet  of  Reason  :    Being  An  Essay 
towards  constructing  a  Plan  to  facilitate  the  Art 
of    Swift    Writing,    commonly  called  Short-Hand 
upon  Rational  Principles.     London.     Printed  for 
the  Author  and  sold  by  T.  Becket  and  P.  A.  De 
Handt  in  the  Strand  ;    C.  Henderson,  under  the 
Royal   Exchange,   and  W.   Nicoll,   in  St.   Paul's 
Churchyard.     1763.     Price  One  Shilling  and  Six- 
pence. 
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4.  Observations    on    the    Number   and    Misery 
of  the  Poor,  on  the  Heavy  Rates  levied  for  their 
Maintenance ;     and,    on   the    General    Causes    of 
Poverty :     including    Some    Cursory    Hints,    For 
the  Radical  Cure  of  these  Growing  Evils.   Humbly 
submitted    to  Public    consideration.     Who    first, 
taught    Souls     enslav'd,     and     Realms     undone, 
Th'    enormous    faith    of    Many    made    for    One  ? 
(Pope.)     London  Printed  for  T.  Becket  and  P.  A. 
De    Handt,    in    the    Strand.     1765.     (Price    One 
Shilling.) 

5.  The  Morality  of  the  East ;    Extracted  from 
the     Koran     of     Mahommed  :       Digested     under 
Alphabetical   heads,    with   an   Introduction,    and 
occasional    remarks.     Unto    every    of    you    have 
we  given  a  law,  and  an  open  path  ;    and,  if  God 
had  pleased,  He  had  surely  made  you  one  people  ; 
but  He  hath   thought  fit  to  give  you  different 
laws,  that  He  might  try  you  in  that  which  He 
hath    given    you    respectively.     Therefore    strive 
to  excel  each  other  in  good  works  ;    unto  God 
shall  ye  all  return,  and  then  will  He  declare  unto 
you    that    concerning   which    ye   have    disagreed 
(Koran,  chap.  v. ).     London,  Printed  for  W.  Nicoll, 
in    St.    Paul's    Churchyard.     1766.     (Price    Two 
Shillings,  sewed.) 

6.  A  New  History  of  London  Including  West- 
minster   and    Southwark.     To    which    is    added 
A  General  Survey  of  the  Whole  ;    Describing  the 
Public     Buildings,      Late     Improvements,      etc. 
Illustrated  with  Copper  Plates.     By  John  Noorth- 
ouck.     London.     Printed  for  R.  Baldwin,  No.  47, 
Paternoster  Row.     1773.     (2  vols.) 

In  his  own  handwriting  Noorthouck  has 
written  on  the  title-page  "  A  Second  Edition, 
with  Considerable  Improvements  "  ;  but 
I  think  that  no  second  edition  ever  appeared. 
His  copy  is  interleaved  with  plain  paper, 
upon  which  his  "  improvements "  are 
written. 

In  a  separate  thin  quarto  we  have  the 
plates  of  the  above  volumes  with  the  same 
title-page,  and  a  note  to  the  effect  that  here 
are  "  42  cuts  to  my  '  History  of  London  ' ": — 

7.  A  New  History  of  London  Including  West- 
minster and   Southwark.     To  which   is   added  a 
General  Survey  of  the  W'hole  describing  the  Public 
Buildings,    Late   Improvements    etc.     Illustrated 
with      Copper-Plates.      By     John      Noorthouck. 
London     Printed    for  R.  Baldwin,  No.  47,  Pater- 
noster Row.     1773. — Plates  only. 

8.  Cursory  Reflections  on  the  Single  Combat, 
Or   Modern    Duel.     Addressed   to    Gentlemen   in 
every    class    of    life.     London,    Printed    for    R. 
Baldwin,  at  No.  47,  Paternoster  Row.     1773. 

9.  Sibylline   Leaves  Containing  A  Prophecy  of 
Unknown  Antiquity    supposed    to    refer  to    the 
Year  of    Our  Lord    1775.     London.     Printed  for 
T.  Evans,  in  the  Strand,     1774. 

10.  An    Historical    and     Classical     Dictionary 
Containing  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Most 
Eminent  and  learned  Persons  in  every  age  and 
nation,  from  the  earliest  Reviews  to  the  present 
time.     In   two   volumes.     By   John   Noorthouck. 
London  Printed  for  W.   Strahan   and  T.   Cadell 
in  the  Strand.     1776. 

11.  Outlines  of  a  Ready  Plan  for  Protecting 
London  and  its  Environs  from  the  Depredations 
of  House-Breakers,  Street  and  Highway  Robbers. 


London  ;  Printed  for  W.  Richardson  at  the  Royal 
Exchange.  One  Shilling.  1785. 

12.  Argumentum  ad  Hominem  :  A  Discourse 
on  the  Clerical  character  and  its  parochial  obliga- 
tions :  Composed  under  the  idea  of  a  Visitation 
Sermon.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  menr 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  Which  is  in  heaven.  Matt.  vi.  16. 

Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  T 
(Luke  ix.  55.)  London  :  Printed  for  T.  Chap- 
man, 151,  Fleet  Street. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  volume 
of  scraps — a  kind  of  commonplace  book — 
upon  the  cover  of  which  is  written  "  Fugitive 
Pieces  by  J.  Noorthouck."  It  contains  the 
writer's  various  contributions  to  The  London 
Chronicle,  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and 
other  periodicals  of  that  epoch.  There 
are,  besides,  many  scraps  of  manuscript, 
not  one  of  which  would  be  worth  repub- 
lishing  in  our  day,  even  as  a  curiosity. 
One  of  them  gives  the  date  of  Noorthouck's 
birthday,  indicating  that  he  was  fourteen 
years  older  than  is  stated  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  '  :  he  was  born  on 
12  June,  Old  Style,  1732.  This  we  learn 
from  a  poem  entitled  '  A  Farewell  to  the 
World,'  dated  "  Oundle,  August  13th,  1807, 
when  75  years  of  age."  This  poem  of  six- 
teen foolscap  pages  is  really  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  Noorthouck's  efforts.  On 
the  cover  he  has  written  the  words  :  "  Not 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  Priest  what- 
ever." CLEMENT  SHORTER. 


LONDON:     ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME. 
IN  the  review  of  '  Memorials  of  Old  Lon- 
don,' ante,  p.   219,  the  following  quotation 
is  given  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie's  chapter  on 
'  London  in  Early  Times  '  : — 

""  '  The  Welsh  Lynn  is  pronounced  lunn.  Dun 
or  down  has  passed  into  English.' A  great  autho- 
rity, Mr.  Bradley,  is  said  to  have  stated  that  Lynn- 
in  London  may  be  a  personal  name.  'The  ordinary 
interpretation,'  continues  Mr.  Loftie,  '  is  so  simple 
that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while — unphilosophical, 
in  fact^-to  search  for  another.  Lynn,  pronounced 
Lunn,  is  a  lake.  Dun  is  a  down  or  hill.  London, 
as  the  first  syllable  may  be  taken  adjectively,  will 
mean  the  Lake  Hill.' " 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  unphilo- 
sophical, I  must  demur  to  Mr.  Loftie'& 
reasoning.  In  early  times  London  no  doubt 
consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  marshland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  low  range  of 
hills,  from  which  several  streams,  confined 
by  more  or  less  rising  ground,  flowed  down 
to  the  river.  This  marshland,  by  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  might  perhaps  be  termed 
a  lake,  and  as  I  have  said,  there  were  hills, 
though  only  the  low  spurs  bounding  one  or 
two  brooks  were  included  in  the  old  Lon- 
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dinium.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  his- 
torical confirmation  of  Mr.  Loftie's  theory. 
We  do  not  even  know  that  the  Welsh  lynn, 
pronounced  lunn,  was  a  part  of  the  current 
speech  of  the  Londoner.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  this  theory  had  been  re- 
futed by  Mr.  Bradley  in  a  letter  that  appeared 
in  The  Athenceum  last  year.  I  cannot  give 
the  exact  reference,  as  I  am  abroad  ;  but 
unless  my  memory  betrays  me,  Mr.  Bradley 
said,  not  that  Lynn  in  London  might  be 
a  personal  name,  but  that  Londinium 
originated  from  Londinos,  a  personal  name 
meaning.  I  think,  fierce  or  cruel.  If  Mr. 
Bradley,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  important 
duties,  could  spare  the  time  to  place  on 
record  in  these  cokimns  his  views  on  this 
interesting  point,  it  would,  I  think,  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  readers  and  corre- 
spondents of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 
Grand  Hotel,  Locarno. 

[Mr.  Bradley's  letter  appeared  in  The  Athenaeum 
of  7  March,  1908,  in  a  communication  from  Mr.  T. 
Rice  Holmes,  who  had  touched  on  the  derivation  of 
London  in  a  foot-note  in  his  '  Ancient  Britain  and 
the  Invasions  of  Julius  Caesar.'  Two  letters  from 
Sir  George  Birdwood  on  the  same  subject  were 
printed  in  The  Athen&um  of  14  March  and  11  April 
1908.] 

Without  wishing  to  claim  any  authority 
as  to  the  etymological  questions  involved 
or  to  propound  a  rival  theory,  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  passage 
as  to  the  name  London  quoted  in  your  review 
of  '  Memorials  of  Old  London '  is  in  one  or 
two  respects  not  quite  exact.  Mr.  Loftie 
takes  the  word  as  Lynn-dun  =="  Lake  Hill," 
and  says  of  Lynn,  "  The  Welsh  Lynn  is 
pronounced  lunn"  Llyn,  as  the  word 
should  be  written,  is  pronounced,  when  it 
stands  alone,  not  lunn,  but,  as  nearly  as 
the  sound  can  be  represented,  hlin.  In 
composition  it  might  perhaps  acquire  the 
u  sound  which  Mr.  Loftie  gives  to  it.  Nor 
does  dun  mean  quite  "  hill."  The  Celtic 
root  which  in  Irish  appears  as  dun,  in  Welsh 
as  din,  means  not  a  hill,  but  a  (hill-)  fort ; 
cf.  Welsh  dinas,  "  city."  Supposing  London 
were  really  Llyndin,  the  meaning  would 
not  be  "  Lake  Hill,"  but  "  Fortress  Lake." 
In  Welsh  the  adjective  (and  here  llyn  is, 
ex  hypothesi,  used  adjectively)  must  either 
follow  the  noun,  or,  if  it  precedes,  cause 
mutation  of  the  initial  consonant.  Thus 
"  Lake  Hill "  should  be  either  Dinlyn  or 
Llynddin  (dd  =  th  in  this)  ;  cf.  Creuddin 
("  bloody  fortress  ")  =  crau-\-din. 

Personally  I  very  much  doubt  the  deriva- 
tion Llyndin.     The  Welsh  name  of  London 


is  Llundain,  pronounced  approximately  (the 
approximation  is  not  very  close),  "  Hlin- 
dine."  I  do  not,  however,  know  the  relation 
of  this  to  the  English  form.  H.  I.  B. 


HANGING    ALIVE    IN    CHAINS. 

(See  ante,  p.  221.) 

ONE  might  be  content  to  leave  the  matter 
here,  letting  the  records  of  the  character 
of  these  two  serious  writers  stand  against 
the  denunciation  of  them  as  "  hare-brained, 
irresponsible  chatterers."  But  let  us  turn 
to  the  records  to  see  whether  we  can  dis- 
cover any  cases  of  the  infliction  of  the 
punishment  of  hanging  in  chains.  As  I 
shall  show  later, -there  are  many  such  cases 
recorded  in  connexion  with  political  offences, 
for  hanging  in  chains  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  meet  punishment  for  rebellion. 
The  record  of  cases  of  non-political  crime 
and  its  punishment  is  extremely  scanty. 
There  is,  however,  one  great  murder  case, 
the  stories  of  which  throw  light  on  what 
hanging  in  chains  meant.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  stories  of  murder 
committed  in  England. 

Master  Thomas  Arden  of  Feversham  was 
the  Chief  Comptroller  of  Customs  there. 
He  had  once  been  Mayor  of  the  town.  He 
was  married  to  a  near  relative  of  Sir 
Edward  North,  and,  through  his  family 
influence  and  official  connexions,  procured 
grants  from  the  Crown  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of 
Feversham.  His  wife  had  a  lover,  Thomas 
Mosbie,  a  tailor,  and  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
her  husband.  She  first  got  poison  from  a 
painter  of  the  town,  and  administered  it  to 
Arden.  This  attempt  failing,  she  hired 
a  ruffian,  robber  and  murderer,  Black  Will, 
an  ex-soldier,  to  assassinate  Arden.  Am- 
bushes having  failed,  Arden  was  at  last 
murdered  in  his  own  house  in  the  presence 
of  his  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  herself 
stabbed  him  with  a  knife.  The  body  of  the 
murdered  man  was  conveyed  out  of  the 
house  and  laid  in  a  meadow.  It  was  averred 
that  for  long  after  the  grass  would  not  grow 
where  the  body  had  lain,  a  barren  spot 
showing  exactly  the  form  of  the  body. 
The  murder  was  at  once  discovered,  and 
the  murderers  were  brought  to  justice. 
The  murder  excited  enormous  interest — 
how  great  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that,  of  nine  and  a  half  columns  given  by 
Holinshed  to  the  events  of  the  year  1551, 
seven  and  a  half  are  devoted  to  the  story 
of  this  crime.  The  playwrights  seized  on 
the  story  :  '  The  Tragedy  of  Master  Arden 
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of  Feversham  '  long  held  the  stage  ;    Shake- 
speare is   thought  to   have  had  a  hand  in 
A  ballad  telling  the 
That  nothing  might 


retouching  the  piece. 
story  is  still  extant. 


be  wanting,  Arden  was  perhaps  the  first 
whose  tragic  fate  was  cited  as  proof  of  the 
widespread  belief  that  evil  befell  those  who 
held  abbey  lands. 

The  painter  concerned  in  the  first  attempt 
on  Ar  den's  life  fled,  and  was  never  more 
heard  of.  Nine  persons  paid  with  their  lives 


Mary,  c.  17)  was  passed  to  take  away  his 
benefit  of  clergy.  It  is  a  remarkable  Act 
in  the  form  of  a  narrative  and  petition  by 
"  Yor  true  Subjecte  and  dayly  Oratrice 
Margerie  Ruff  or  de  widowe." 

From  Machyn  we  learn  the  fate  of  the 
three  malefactors  : — 

1555/6.  "  The  Fryday  the  vij  day  of  Marche 
was  hangyd  in  chaynes  besyd  Huntyntun  on 
[one]  Conears,  and  Spenser  after-ward,  for  the 
kyllyng  of  a  gentyllman,"  &c. 


"  The  x*vij   day  of  Marche  was   hangyd  be- 

villain,     known    indifferently    as    Loosebag  |  >'on^  H™tyngtun  in  cheynes  on  [one]  Spenser, 

for  the  deth  of  master  Rufford  of  Bokvngham- 


for    complicity    in    this    great    crime.     One 


m,  ,.       0         ,    . 

The  entry  regarding  Smyth  is  as  follows  : 

'  The  ix  day  of  Marche  was  hangyd  at  Brykhyll 


or  Shakebag,   took  sanctuary,  was  decoyed    shyre)  by  ys  fellow  Conears  hangys  [hangs].'' 

thence,    as    it    seems,    and    was    murdered 

in  Southwark.     Black  Will  escaped  for  the 

time   and  got   across   the  sea  in  an  oyster 

boat,  but  was  taken  later  and  burnt  on  a 

scaffold  at  Flushing. 

The  rest  met  their  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  justice  of  their  country.     One  suffered 


and   Spenser  sluw."  —  'Diary,'    Camden   Society, 
1848,  pp.  102-3. 


unjustly.  Bradshaw  had  unwittingly  con- 
veyed a  criminal  letter,  but  he  had  been 
a  fellow-soldier  of  Black  Will  in  Boulogne, 
and  this  sealed  his  fate. 

Mistress  Arden,  the  wife,  and  Elizabeth 
Stafford,  a  servant,  were  both  burnt,  as 
guilty  of  petty  treason. 

Michael  Sanderson,  also  a  servant,  was 
drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered  as  guilty  of 
petty  treason. 

Mosbie,  the  lover,  and  his  sister  Cicely 
Pounder,  widow,  were  hanged  in  Smithfield. 

Bradshaw,  the  innocent  victim,  and  Greene, 
who  had  escaped,  but  was  taken  later,  were 
hanged  in  chains. 

Statements  as  to  the  several  punishments 
made  in  the  various  accounts  do  not  quite 
tally  ;  but  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council 
contain  notes  of  instructions  given  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  executions  ordered. 
Twice  the  order  is  for  Mosbie  and  Cicely 
Pounder  to  be  hanged,  while  the  order  respect- 
ing Bradshaw  and  Greene  is  that  they  should 
be  hanged  in  chains.  Why  this  difference 
if  the  punishment  were  the  same  in  the  two 
cases,  except  that  in  one  case  the  unim- 
portant detail  of  hanging  in  chains  after 
execution  was  meant  ? 

We  find  the  same  feature  in  another  great 
murder  case  occurring  a  little  later.  In 
1555  Benedict  or  Benet  Smith,  Smyth,  or 
Smythe  was  found  guilty  of  hiring  two  men, 
John  Spenser  and  Francis  Conyers,  to 
murder  Giles  Rufford.  As  the  law  then 
stood,  a  murderer  could  not  claim  his  clergy, 
unless  he  were  a  clerk  of  the  rank,  at  least, 
of  subdeacon.  But,  not  being  the  actual 
murderer,  Smyth  was  in  a  position  to  claim 
his  clergy.  An  Act  (2  and  3  Phil,  and 


Here  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  punishment  was  the  same  for  all 
three,  except  as  regards  a  comparatively 
unimportant  detail  as  to  what  was  done 
to  the  bodies  after  execution.  The  punish- 
ment was  greater  in  the  case  of  Conyers 
and  Spenser,  their  offence  being  greater  as 


the   law   then    stood. 
elsewhere     indication 


Nor  is  there   here  or 
that     the     sentence 


carried  hanging  by  the  neck  prior  to  hanging 


in  chains. 
155,  Adelaide  Road,  N.W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ALFRED  MARKS. 


EDWARD  FITZGERALD. — Extinctus  ama- 
bitur  idem  may  be  said  truly  of  him,  and 
though  Fitz  Gerald  has  been  dead  more 
than  twenty-three  years,  many  united  a  few 
days  ago  in  commemorating  his  memory. 
Almost  everything  known  of  him  has  been 
gleaned  and  brought  together  as  worthy  of 
preservation. 

One  circumstance  occurs  to  me  which 
I  have  not  seen  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
Naseby  battle-field  belonged  either  to  him 
or  to  his  ancestors.  Well  do  I  remember, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  visiting  that  field. 
On  that  occasion  I  recited  to  a  friend  who 
accompanied  me  Macaulay's  stirring  lyric 
purporting  to  be  "  The  Battle  of  Naseby, 
by  Obadiah  Bind  their  Kings  in  Chains, 
and  their  Nobles  with  Links  of  Iron,  Ser- 
geant in  Ireton's  regiment." 

Near  the  field  is  a  pedestal,  literally 
covered  with  pencil  names,  erected  by  John 
and  Mary  FitzGerald,  Lord  and  Lady  of  the 
Manor  of  Naseby. 

Only  one  short  month  before  his  death 
Dr.  Arnold,  then  in  his  full  vigour,  came 
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over  from  Rugby  with  Thomas  Carlyle  to 
visit  Naseby.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

[MR.  JOHN  T.  PAGE  contributed  at  9  S.  xi.  461 
an  article  entitled  '  Naseby  Revisited,'  in  which 
he  printed  in  full  the  inscription  on  the  obelisk 
erected  by  the  father  and  mother  of  Edward 
FitzGerald.  MB.  PICKFORD  on  2  Aug.,  1879, 
gave  a  long  account  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (5  S.  xii.  81) 
of  his  then  recent  visit  to  Naseby.  References 
to  the  subject  will  be  found  in '  Letters  of  Edward 
FitzGerald  to  Fanny  K  enable  '  and  '  More  Letters 
of  Edward  FitzGerald.] 

MECHANICAL  ROAD  CARRIAGES.  —  Early 
references  to  mechanical  road  traction  are 
worth  noticing  in  these  days  of  the  trium- 
phant motor-car.  Here  are  two  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 

In  The  Daily  Advertiser  of  4  March,  1742, 
it  was  announced  that 

"  several  gentlemen  that  had  seen  the  curious 
chaise  that  travels  without  horses,  lately  arriv'd 
from  Bern  in  Switzerland,  are  charm'd  with  the 
easy  manner  in  which  it  is  perfonn'd,  it  being 
capable  of  going  forty  miles  a  day,  with  very 
little  trouble  to  the  rider  ;  and  we  are  further 
assur'd  that  on  Thursday  next  it  will  be  exposed 
to  publick  view  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  Charing- 
Cross." 

On  23  April,  1742,  this  is  advertised  as  being 
shown  at  "  the  Great  Booth  near  the  Steps 
in  Middle  Moorefields." 

In  the  following  August  Pinchbeck  had 
this  road-carriage,  or  one  of  his  own  con- 
struction ;  and  The  Daily  Advertiser  an- 
nounces : — 

"  We  are  assur'd  that  last  Wednesday  evening 
Mr.  Pinchbeck's  curious  machine  chaise  that 
travels  without  horses  ran  from  Hampstead 
to  Tottenham  Court  in  less  than  forty  minutes 
in  the  sight  of  several  hundreds  of  people  ;  at 
which  place  it  will  continue  to  be  shewn  during 
the  time  of  the  fair,  with  two  other  very  curious 
and  surprising  pieces  of  mechanism  which  were 
never  before  expos'd  to  publick  view." 

ALECK  ABKAHAMS. 

"  HIGH  LIFE,"  THE  SIGN  IN  MODERN 
GREEK. — The  English  words  "  High  Life  " 
are  pretty  common  in  France  as  a  sign 
or  title,  e.g.,  on  tailors'  shops.  In  Smyrna 
is  (or  was  when  I  was  there  last  year)  a 
shop — a  cafe,  I  think — with  the  following 
Greek  rendering,  AI-AAI^,  as  a  sign  or  title. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  whereas 
the  French  spell  the  words  correctly,  but 
pronounce  them  "  Eegleef,"  the  Greeks, 
in  this  instance  at  all  events,  throw  the 
spelling  to  the  winds,  but  keep  the  true 
sound  almost  exact.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  in  Modern  Greek  which  represents 
the  sound  of  the  English  aspirated  H. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


FATHER  ANGUS. — Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add  a  few  lines  to  the  notice 
of  this  good  man  which  appeared  ante, 
p.  279. 

As  far  back  as  1859,  being  then  curate 
to  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  preparing  George  Angus  for  confirmation, 
as  he  then  belonged  to  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  had  just  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Army,  and  was  going  out 
to  India.  For  many  years  I  lost  sight  of 
him,  but  our  friendship  was  renewed  through 
the  medium  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  Some  twenty 
years  ago  I  visited  him  at  St.  Andrews. 

J .  P. 

"  THA'  WOODIN  IMAGE." — A  friend  of  mine 
has  a  trick  of  calling  every  one  who  does 
a  thing  in  an  awkward  or  blundering  fashion 
"  tha'  woodin  image,"  spiced  with  con- 
tempt according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offence.  And  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common thing  to  use  the  phrase  "  a  wooden 
image  "  about  persons  who  are  not  "  quick 
and  certain,"  but  "  slow  and  sure." 

I  remember  how,  when,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  I  used  to  be  taken  at  rare  times 
to  some  of  the  large  Midland  towns,  I 
always  looked  for  the  shop  doors  at  which 
stood,  or  from  the  lintels  swung,  the 
"  wooden  images  " — signs  of  various  trades, 
for  the  most  part  all  black,  though  in  Iron- 
gate,  Derby,  stood,  I  think,  an  almost  life- 
size  Highlander  in  full  "war  paint,"  coloured. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  expression  "  tha' 
woodin  image  "  is  a  sort  of  recollection  of 
those  wooden  figure  signs  of  years  ago. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

[The  wooden  Highlander  at  tobacconists'  shops 
was  discussed  recently  at  considerable  length  ; 
see  10  S.  vii.  47,  92, 115, 137,  457.  See  also  '  Tobac- 
conist's Highlander:  his  Bat,'  post,  p.  307.] 

SHAKESPEARE  ALLUSION. — I  believe  this 
has  not  yet  been  collected  : — 

"  The  Players  have  a  Play,  where  they  bring 
in  a  Tinker,  and  make  him  believe  himself  a 
Lord,  and  when  they  have  satisfied  their  humour, 
they  made  him  a  plain  Tinker  again  ;  Gentlemen, 
but  that  this  was  a  great  while  agoe,  I  should  have 
thought  this  Play  had  been  made  of  me  ;  for  if 
ever  two  cases  were  alike,  'tis  the  Tinkers  and 
mine." — '  The  Lord  Henry  Cromwels  Speech  in 
the  House.  Printed,  Anno  Dom.  1659,'  p.  5. 

G.  THORN-DRURY. 

ATTNT  SALLY  :  SALLEE. — Under  the  head- 
ing 'Archery  Butts'  (9  S.  iii.  371)  I  sug- 
gested that  the  "  Aunt  Sally "  at  whom 
so  many /'shies"  are  taken  at  fairs  was  a 
descendant  of  the  effigy  of  "a  Turk  for 
shott,"  of  whom  we  find  mention  in  Col. 
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Henry  Walrond's  work  on  archery.  It  has 
since  occurred  to  me  that  her  very  name 
may  be  a  survival  from  the  days  when  an 
image  of  one  of  the  Sallee  pirates — the  ran- 
som of  whose  prisoners  is  so  familiar  an  item 
in  early  churchwardens'  accounts  —  might 
have  served  at  once  as  a  target  for  military 
practice  and  a  fetish. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

[A  correspondent  at  2  S.  x.  117  said  that 
Aunt  Sally  is  the  heroine  of  a  negro  melody  in 
which  she  meets  with  ludicrous  adventures  ;  but 
evidence  in  support  of  the  statement  was  not 
produced.  This  was  in  August,  1860,  the  first 
quotation  in  the  '  N.E.D.,  s.v.  '  Aunt,'  being 
from  the  Times  of  1861.] 

RAILWAYS  IN  THE  FORTIES. — Under  this 
heading  a  recent  number  of  The  Guardian 
reproduced  the  following  from  its  issue  for 
21  Feb.,  1849  :— 

"  The  usual  half-yearly  railway  meetings  are 
now  taking  place.... At  the  Great  Western  the 
dividend  was  reduced  from  7  per  cent  to  6  per 
cent,  but  all  went  smoothly.  Messrs.  Russell 
and  Brunei  exert  a  fascination  for  Paddington 
which  it  is  difficult  altogether  to  account  for .... 
On  this  point  a  few  observations  may  not  come 
amiss,  as  they  may  serve  to  indicate  what  has 
been,  in  our  opinion,  a  radical  vice  in  Great 
Western  management  from  the  first.  The  line 
has  been  far  too  aristocratic  in  its  ideas.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  to  favour  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  High  fares  and  extra- 
vagantly luxurious  accommodation  for  the  rich  ; 
pig-pens,  starting  at  hours  the  most  incon- 
venient, for  the  poor.  Such  has  been  the  course 
of  proceeding  by  the  Great  Western.  They  were 
the  last  great  company  to  glaze  the  windows  of 
their  second-class  carriages.  Even  now  they 
are  the  worst  we  know  of.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  contend  for  a  moment  that  the  Great  Western 
is  bound  to  carry  the  poor  for  nothing  in  a  first- 
class  carriage." 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

THE  RULE  OF  THE  ROAD.  (See  6  S.  iii. 
468  ;  iv.  34,  154,  258,  278,  316,  416  ;  v.  76). 
— At  6  S.  iv.  34  MR.  J.  A.  PICTON  stated 
positively  that  the  difference  between  the 
rule  of  the  road  in  England  and  in  America 
resulted  from  the  American  practice  of 
driving  with  reins,  whereas  in  England  the 
carter  usually  "walks  beside  his  team.  Dr. 
D wight  in  1821  gave  an  entirely  opposite 
reason  : — 

"  The  drivers  of  loaded  carts  and  wagons 
usually  walk  on  the  left  side.  If  you  take  the 
right,  the  driver  is  of  course  between  you  and 
his  own  team.  He  is  therefore  able  to  see  that 
he  gives  you  sufficient  room  ;  which  he  could 
not  do  if  you  took  the  left  side." — '  Travels,'  iv. 
259. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,'TJpper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 


REV.  THOMAS  NICOLSON:  DEATH'S  HEAD 
RING. — The  following  curious  bequest  is 
perhaps  worth  recording.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Nicolson  (1573-1649),  Rector  of  Stapleford- 
Tawney,  Essex,  made  the  following  bequest 
in  his  will,  dated  28  Jan.,  1647/8,  and 
proved  in  P.C.C.  12  Sept.,  1649  :— 

"  To  Margaret  Shearman,  daughter  of  my 
brother  William  Nicolson,  twenty  shillings  to 
buy  her  a  ring  ivith  a  death's  head,  which  I  intreat 
her  to  wear  for  my  sake." 

He  was  a  cousin  of  William  Nicolson, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  father  of  John 
Nicolson,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  that  diocese. 

G.  R.  B. 

GRENADIER  GUARDS'  BAND. — I  notice  a 
paragraph  in  The  Musical  Times  for  March 
which  seems  worth  mention  in  the  columns 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  :— 

"As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards'  band  (the  1st  Regiment  of 
Foot  Guards)  the  following  extract  will  be  read 
with  interest.  It  is  taken  from  The  London 
Evening  Post  of  Tuesday,  April  11,  to  Thursday, 
April  13,  1749,  and  is  reprinted,  without  comment, 
verbatim  et  literatim  : — 

"  '  We  are  informed  that  on  Sunday  last  the 
ENGLISH  Band  of  Musick,  belonging  to  the  First 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  commanded  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  receiv'd 
their  Dismission,  to  make  Room  for  a  Band  of 
Germans,  who  mounted  Guard  on  Monday  last.'  " 

HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 
39,  Renfrew  Road,  Lower  Kenuington  Lane. 

GLAMORGAN. — As  the  word  "  Glamorgan- 
shire "  has  appeared  several  times  lately  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  may  I  venture  to  remind  learned 
correspondents  that  the  premier  Welsh 
county  is  Glamorgan  ?  It  is  no  more 
Glamorganshire  than  Kent  is  Kentshire  or 
Cumberland  Cumberlandshire. 

ARTHUR  MEE. 

Uanishen,  Cardiff. 

JOHN  CLAYTON  :  WILLIAM  CLAYTON,  LORD 
SUNDON. — May  I  be  allowed  to  point  out 
two  errors  which  I  have  just  come  across 
in  the  '  D.N.B.'  ? 

Under  John  Clayton,  botanist,  it  is  said 
that  he  sent  "  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1739 
a  statement  of  '  Experiments  concerning 
the  Spirit  of  Coals.'  >:  This  certainly  must 
be  ascribed  to  John  Clayton,  Dean  of  Kildare 
(one  of  the  Claytons  of  Fulwood).  The 
paper  was  sent  (with  others)  for  publica- 
tion after  Dean  Clayton's  death.  The 
paper  in  which  the  experiment  is  described 
will  be  found  in  the  Abridgement  of  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  vol.  viij.  p.  295. 

Another  manifest  error  is  in  the  account 
of  Lord  Sundon  (William  Clayton)  occurring 
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in  the  life  of  his  wife  (vol.  Iv.  p.  170).  He  is 
stated  to  have  been  M.P.  for  Liverpool 
1698-1707  and  1713-15.  This  error  is 
caused  by  the  confusion  of  two  persons  with 
identically  the  same  names. 

William  Clayton  (of  the  Fulwood  family), 
a  prosperous  Liverpool  merchant  (born 
about  1650,  and  dying  in  1715),  had  the 
honour  to  represent  his  native  borough  of 
Liverpool  ;  as  his  epitaph  says,  in  six  Parlia- 
ments. 

Probably  Lord  Sundon  was  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  Fulwood  family,  but  the 
precise  degree  of  relationship  has  not  hitherto 
been  made  plain.  The  pedigree  (see  Add. 
MSS.  in  British  Museum,  19,123,  ff.  222-5; 
23,710,  ff.  177-9)  traces  to  a  certain  Ralph 
Clayton  (great-grandfather  of  Lord  Sundon), 
who  must  have  been  born  about  1560,  if 
we  allow  thirty  years  to  a  generation.  There 
is  a  certain  Ralph  Clayton  (son  of  William 
Clayton  and  Elizabeth  Rigbye,  his  wife) 
whose  name  appears  on  the  Preston  Guild 
Rolls  for  1602,  1622,  and  1642,  and  also 
in  the  Visitation  pedigree  of  1664.  Probably 
he  was  born  in  1589.  This  Ralph  is  stated 
to  have  found  his  way  to  the  East  of  Eng- 
land, and  may  be  the  same  as  Ralph  Clayton 
of  Wood  Ditton,  near  Newmarket.  Per- 
haps this  identification  may  be  proved  if 
title-deeds,  wills,  or  letters  of  administration 
be  referred  to  in  the  district. 

W.  STUART  WHITE. 

Healey  Vicarage,  Rochdale. 

[See  'William  Clayton,  Baron  Sundon,'  post, 
p.  317.] 

WILLIAM  LEYBOURN. — According  to  the 
*  D.N.B.'  he  "  is  said  to  have  begun  life 
as  a  printer,  but  as  early  as  1648  he  appears 
as  joint  author  with  Vincent  Wing."  Why 
''  but  "  ?  Surely  the  two  occupations  were 
not  incompatible.  I  have  before  me  a  copy 
of  '  The  Description  and  Use  of  the  Uni- 
versall  Quadrat '  (sic),  by  Thomas  Stirrup, 
Philomathemat,  which  was  "  printed  by 
R.  &  W.  Leybourn  for  Thomas  Pierrepont, 
at  the  Sun  in  Pauls  Church-yard,  1655." 
In  his  '  Compleat  Surveyor '  he  refers  to 
"  my  Planometria,"  which  we  know  was 
published  in  1650  under  the  anagram 
"  Oliver  Wallimby."  This  is  sufficient  proof 
of  his  authorship  to  warrant  the  '  Plano- 
metria '  being  inserted  under  his  own  name 
in  the  B.M.  Catalogue.  L.  L.  K. 

"  STICK  TO  YOUR  TUT." — This  is  a  common 
expression  to  denote  unswerving  adherence 
to  a  purpose,  firmness  of  character.  For 
instance,  the  ringleader  of  some  refractory 
paupers  boasted  in  a  Pottery  police-court 


recently  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
had  "  stuck  to  his  tut  " — who  had  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  authorities  when  remonstrated 
with.  B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

HATCHMENTS  nsr  CHURCHES. — The  hatch- 
ment in  Swerford  Church,  Oxon  (8  S.  xii. 
474),  is  not  that  to  the  memory  of  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Robert  Bolton,  Kt.,  G.C.H., 
who  died  at  Swerford  Park  in  1836,  but  one 
placed  there  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
and  heir,  Louisa,  of  Swerford  Park,  who 
married  (as  his  first  wife)  Samuel  Davis, 
Esq.  (d.  1874),  and  died  8  Aug.,  1839,  at 
31,  Wilton  Place,  Belgrave  Square.  She 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Swerford, 
and  left  issue  a  son  and  daughter. 

CHARLES  S.  KING,  Bt. 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

"  HAWSER." — The  earliest  quotation  for 
"  hawser  "=a  rope  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  is  1338, 
and  for  "  hawse  "=a  cable,  1598.  In  a 
Chamberlain's  Account  for  Chester  and 
Flint,  1301-2,  mention  is  made  of  one  great 
rope  and  one  other  rope  called  "  a  Hausour  " 
for  raising  timber  on  the  towers  of  Flint 
and  Rothelan.  R.  S.  B. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
iu  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


THE  RHINE  A  FRENCH  BOUNDARY. — 
Will  some  kindly  fellow-reader  give  me  either 
the  words,  or  a  reference  to  the  words,  of  a 
French  song  which  must  have  had  a  vogue 
in  the  summer  of  1870  ?  They  were  to  the 
effect  that  "  our  fathers  held  the  Rhine 
boundary,  and  what  they  could  do,  we  can 
do  again."  J.  K.  LAUGHTON. 

[The  reply  to  '  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine '  is 
"  Nous  1'avons  eu,  votre  Rhiu  allemaud,"  by  Alfred 
de  Musset.] 

TOBACCONIST'S  HIGHLANDER  :  HIS  BAT. 
— I  have  a  very  neat  little,  genuine  speci- 
men of  the  old  tobacconist's  sign  of  a  42nd 
Highlander  with  his  "  mull."  It  is  3  ft.  6  in. 
high,  and  it  differs  from  those  usually  met 
with  in  that  under  the  left  arm  is  an  imple- 
ment almost  exactly  like  a  cricket  bat. 
This  bat  has  a  gilt  knob  to  the  handle, 
and  on  the  shoulder  of  it  are  three  chevrons 
in  gold,  without  doubt  a  sergeant's  stripes. 
On  the  exposed  side  of  the  bat  is  what  would 
appear  to  represent  a  loose  strip  of  wood. 
This  strip  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  width 
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of  the  instrument,  and  extends  up  the 
middle  about  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the 
body  of  it. 

I  can  only  guess  that  the  bat  was,  at  some 
time,  primarily,  an  emblem  of  a  sergeant's 
office,  and,  secondarily,  used  for  the  infliction 
of  chastisement  on  clumsy  or  disorderly 
recruits  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  equivalent 
.  to  the  Priigel  of  German  armies,  with  which 
sergeants  drove  lagging  warriors  into  the 
fray. 

But  is  there  any  record  of  such  an  accoutre- 
ment as  being  that  of  a  sergeant  in  the  British 
army  ?  and  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
loose  strip,  unless  it  was  to  cause  the  blow 
administered  to  resound  as  much  as  to 
hurt,  as  does  the  wand  of  Harlequin  in  a 
booth  ?  ARTHUR  DENMAN,  F.S.A. 

29,  Cranley  Gardens,  S.W. 

[See  the  references  to  the  Highlander  ante,  p.  305.1 

HOLT  CASTLE. — There  is  an  old  house 
called  Holt  Castle  in  Worcestershire,  which 
has  the  remains  of  a  Norman  keep  about  it, 
and  a  few  Plantagenet  rooms,  and  a  decent 
modern  house  in  connexion  with  the  said 
rooms.  What  is  the  history  of  it  ?  Was 
it  ever  held  by  a  powerful  family,  or  be- 
sieged or  destroyed  ?  Holt  Castle  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  about  six  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  held  in  connexion  with  the  Witley 
estate.  TERTIUS. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. — Where 
do  the  lines  "  Dutton  slew  Dutton  ;  Venables 
with  Venables  did  contend,"  &c. — or  words 
similar — occur  (in  reference  to  the  divisions 
of  families  in  the  Commonwealth  wars)  ? 
I  fancy  in  Ormerod's  '  History  of  Cheshire,' 
but  cannot  find  them.  If  not  in  that  work, 
would  some  reader  repeat  the  verse  con- 
taining them  ?  J.  R. 

SHAIRP  AND  MORDAUNT  FAMILIES. — I  am 
trying  to  trace  the  links  connecting  my 
great-grandmother  Ann  Bromley  Mordaunt, 
who  married  Major  William  Shairp  about 
1772,  with  the  Peterborough  family.  She 
is  described  in  the  birth  certificate  of  her 
son,  my  grandfather,  Major  Wm.  Shairp 
of  Kirkton,  N.B.,  as  being  the  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Ann  Mordaunt.  She  was  a 
minor  at  the  date  of  her  marriage,  and  was 
presumably  an  orphan,  for  she  was  then 
"seised  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail  in  posses- 
sion "  of  property  in  Bread  Street,  E.C.,  in 
Brentford,  Rochester,  and  Gillingham,  Kent. 

The  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  in  his  '  Plan- 
tagenet Roll  of  the  Blood  Royal  '  shows 
the  descent  of  the  Earls  of  Peter- 


borough   from    Lionel,    Duke    of    Clarence, 
brother  of  Kings  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III 

I  have  always  understood  that  on  the 
death  of  the  last  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
when  his  title  became  dormant  or  extinct, 
my  grandfather  claimed  to  be  next  of  kin 
through  his  mother  to  the  deceased  peer. 
There  are  one  or  two  links  wanting  to 
connect  his  mother's  father  Charles  Mor- 
daunt with  the  Peterborough  pedigree,  and 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  give  me  information  as  to  the 
parentage  of  Charles  Mordaunt,  or  advise 
me  how  to  trace  it  out. 

STUART  COURTENAY  SHAIRP. 

1,  Marlboro'  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

JAMES  BURNEY,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. — 
I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  dates  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  James  Burney,  the  father 
of  Charles  Burney,  and  of  his  two  marriages. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

SPENCER  COWPER,  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COM- 
MON PLEAS. — When  and  at  what  Inn  of 
Court  was  he  admitted,  and  when  was  he 
called  ?  The  article  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  throws 
no  light  on  these  points.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

SIR  ARTHUR  HESILRIGE. — Can  any  corre- 
spondent give  me  the  date  of  Hesilrige's 
birth  ?  The  '  D.N.B.'  is  silent  on  this 
point.  Did  he  sit  for  Newcastle  in  the 
Parliament  of  1654  ?  His  return  is  given 
in  the  Official  List  of  Members  of  Parliament 
(vol.  i.  501),  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  '  D.N.B.'  article.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

FECAMP  ABBEY  :  BREDE  MANOR. — Would 
MR.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT,  who  wrote  some 
time  ago  about  Fecamp  Abbey,  a  propos 
of  "  benedictine,"  kindly  say  if  he  knows 
whether  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the  abbey, 
which  he  says  were  preserved  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  are  now  in  existence, 
and  if  so,  where  ?  I  am  interested  in  the 
manor  of  Brede  in  Sussex,  which  at  the 
time  of  Domesday  Survey  was  ' '  appurtenant 
to  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp,  and  included  the 
ports  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  This  manor 
later  became  the  property  of  the  Oxen- 
bridges,  but  I  do  not  know  when. 

A.  L.  F. 

ST.  AMELIA  AND  SANTA  GUGLIELMA, 
QUEENS  OF  HUNGARY.— I  have  come  across 
the  name  of  the  former  in  a  catalogue 
wherein  her  portrait  is  described  as  a  most 
beautiful  engraving  by  P.  Mercuri  after  Paul 
Delaroche.  A  queen  of  Hungary  of  that 
name  is  unknown,  and  she  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  one  of  the  sixty  ancient  Hungarian 
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calendars  from  which  Dr.  Knauz  has  com- 
piled the  list  of  saints  in  his  book  on  Hun- 
garian chronology.  Consequently  the  lady 
must  be  a  mythical  personage  like  the  Santa 
Guglielma,  another  "  Queen  of  Hungary," 
whose  life  is  narrated  in  Add.  MS.  10,051  in 
the  British  Museum.  Where  did  Paul  Dela- 
roche  find  the  name  ?  L.  L.  K. 

COLE'S  '  CALENDAR  OF  HUNTINGDON.'— 
John  Cole  (1792-1848),  bookseller  and  anti- 
quary of  Northampton  and  Scarborough, 
resided  a  few  years  at  Huntingdon,  where 
he  published  '  The  Calendar  of  E  very-day 
Reference  for  the  County  of  Huntingdon,' 
1845,  2  parts,  sm.  8vo,  (cf.  '  D.N.B.'  xi. 
270-72;  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6  S.  i.  301).  Where 
could  I  see  a  copy  ? 

HERBERT  E.  NORRIS. 

Cirencester. 

LAWRENCE  THE  WIT. — There  is  a  passage 
in  one  of  Macaulay's  letters,  written  when 
he  was  thirty  years  old,  which  is  very  repre- 
sentative of  the  man.  In  a  letter  to  Whewell 
he  says : — 

"  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  place  in  which 
I  would  not  promise  success  to  any  man.  It  is 
the  most  peculiar  audience  in  the  world.  I  should 
say  that  a  man's  being  a  good  writer,  a  good 
orator  at  the  bar,  a  good  mob-orator,  or  a  good 
orator  in  debating  cluba,  was  rather  a  reason  for 
expecting  him  to  fail  than  for  expecting  him 
to  succeed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  place 
where  Walpole  succeeded  and  Addison  failed  ; 
where  Dundas  succeeded  and  Burke  failed  ; 
where  Peel  now  succeeds  and  where  Mackintosh 
fails  ;  where  -Erskine  and  Scarlett  were  dinner- 
bells  ;  where  Lawrence  and  Jekyll,  the  two 
wittiest  men,  or  nearly  so,  of  their  time,  were 
thought  bores,  is  surely  a  very  strange  place. 
And  yet  I  feel  the  whole  character  of  the  place 
growing  upon  me.  I  begin  to  like  what  others 
about  me  like,  and  to  disapprove  what  they  dis- 
approve. Canning  used  to  say  that  the  House, 
as  a  body,  had  better  taste  than  the  man  of  best 
taste  in  it,  and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think 
that  Canning  was  right." 

Personally,  as  an  outsider  who  has  always 
been  interested  in  the  game,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
present  day  differs  from  that  of  Macaulay's 
time  in  having  the  good  taste  to  conceal 
any  pretensions  to  taste,  and  that  it  resem- 
bles it  in  extinguishing  the  society  wit, 
if  such  a  being  exists  nowadays.  A  dili- 
gent study  of  the  works  of  Mr.  G.  W.  E. 
Russell  and  of  Mr.  Henry  Lucy  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  race  of  Jekylls 
and  Luttrells  is  extinct.  My  query,  how- 
ever, is,  Who  was  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
wittiest  men  of  his  time,  and  what  relics 
of  his  wit  has  he  bequeathed  to  us  ?  The 
only  La\vrence  of  any  note  in  those  days 


was  the  painter,  who  certainly  had  the  power 
of  fascinating  the  opposite  sex,  but,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  had  no  reputation  as  a  wit, 
nor  do  I  think  he  ever  entered  Parliament. 

I  am  of  opinion  the  time  has  come  when 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's   '  Life '   of  his  illus- 
trious uncle  might  be  more  fully  annotated. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

"  LA  PIERRE  QUI  RAGE." — In  the  old 
part  of  Marseilles  is  a  small  street  named 
"  Rue  de  la  pierre  qui  rage."  The  verb 
rager,  meaning  "  se  facher,"  "s'irriter,"  is 
an  old  word.  Is  there  any  legend  about 
an  angry  stone  which  would  account  for 
this  queer  name  ? 

Near  to  the  "  Rue  de  la  pierre  qui  rage" 
is  a  "  Rue  pavee  d' amour." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"  PlCKSHAFT  "          OR        "  PlKESHAFT,"         A 

MEASURE. — By  indenture  dated  Friday  after 
Corpus  Christi,  1460,  the  prior  of  Beauvale 
sold  to  the  Prior  of  the  House  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  of  Lenton,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  IOL  paid  in  advance, 
"  certain  porcionem  carbonum  subterraneorum 
in  campo  de  Newfelde  prout  iacent  in  longitudine 
ad  mensuram  xx  pikshaft  et  in  latitudine  ad 
mensuram  octo  selionum  continenc[ium]  duas 
acras  terre  in  longitudine," 

to  be  won  within  the  space  of  seven  years 
(Office  of  Augment.,  Miscell.  Book  XLIII. 
No.  106). 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  other  in- 
stances occur  of  this  standard  of  length  ; 
and  whether  such  instances  settle  its  dimen- 
sions. Q'  V. 

SAINTE-BEUVE  ON  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX.— 
Sainte-Beuve,  '  Causeries  du  Lundi,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  105,  says  : — 

"  Jl  s'est  dit  de  bonne  heure  qu'il  n'y  avait 
qu'une  maniere  de  ne  pas  tomber  dans  le  degout 
et  1'insipidite  :  c'etait  de  se  Jeter  sur  Castor  et 
Pollux,  et  de  parler  le  plus  qu'il  pourrait,  a  c&te, 
au-dessus,  a  Ten  tour  de  son  sujet." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  enlighten  me  as 
to  the  meaning,  and  possible  explanation 
or  origin,  of  the  phrase  "  se  jeter  sur  Castor 
et  Pollux  "  ?  Is  it  used  in  any  other  lan- 
guage ?  Can  it  be  of  Latin  origin  ?  I  have 
searched  a  number  of  dictionaries  in  vain. 
E.  TRECHMANN. 

27,  Langland  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

FOOTBALL  AT  SCONE,  PERTHSHIRE. — Will 
some  Scotch  antiquary  tell  me  whether 
the  game  of  football  played  at  Scone  on 
Fastern's  Tuesday  is,  or  formerly  was,  a 
contest  between  two  parishes  or  districts 
lying  near  together  ? 
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Such  games,  in  connexion  with  ancient 
holydays  or  sacred  sites,  are  usually  of  pre- 
historic origin.  I  should  be  obliged  to  any 
one  who  could  inform  me  whether  there 
is  any  indication,  however  slight,  that  the 

fame  was  once  a  ceremony  of  importance, 
ince  Scone  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
Pictish  kings,  and  afterwards  became  the 
coronation-place  of  the  Scottish  kings,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  there 
is  a  probability  that  prehistoric  rites  were 
performed  there.  P.  A.  O.  Ni 

SALT-CELLARS  WITH  RAISED  LOBSTER 
AND  SHELLS  IN  COLOURS. — There  was  a 
specimen  (lot  43)  in  the  sale  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  Bohn  Collection,  15  March, 
1875.  The  late  Sir  A.  W.  Franks  mentions 
four  white  ones  ;  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Horace  Walpole  Sale  there  are  three,  also 
white  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  trace  any  coloured 
example.  Are  others  known  ?  J.  S. 

Beckenham. 

HARE  FORECASTING  FIRE. — It  is  generally 
believed  in  Hertfordshire  that  if  a  hare  enters 
a  town  or  village  an  outbreak  of  fire  will 
shortly  occur.  It  is  said  that  several  of  the 
great  conflagrations  which  have  taken 
place  were  foretold  in  this  way.  What  is 
the  connexion  between  the  two  ? 

W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

SEVENTH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. — I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  one  of  your  readers  could 
give  me  some  information  relating  to  the 
movements  of  the  7th  Light  Dragoons  from 
1790  to  1810,  or  any  detailed  accounts  of 
the  regiment  during  the  above  period. 
Please  reply  direct. 

F.  M.  R.  HOLWORTHY. 

Elsworth,  Tweedy  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 

COLLAR  OF  SS  (IRELAND). — In  The  World 
of  2  February  appears  a  portrait  of  Lord 
O'Brien,  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland,  wearing  a  collar  of  SS,  composed 
entirely  of  S's,  meeting  in  an  apparently 
shield-shaped  badge  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
The  collar  worn  by  English  Chief  Justices 
consists  of  S's  alternated  with  garter-knots, 
meeting  in  two  portcullises  and  a  Tudor 
rose.  Is  there  any  reason  for  this  dis- 
crepancy ?  or  does  the  Irish  form  depend 
upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  wearer 
In  the  'Memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Lefroy 
(1871)  by  his  son,  Thomas  Lefroy,  Q.C., 
there  is  a  portrait  representing  the  Chie: 
Justice  in  a  collar  apparently  in  the  English 
form.  Is  the  collar  of  SS  confined  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  or  was  it  worn  by 


the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  till  the 
abolition  of  that  office  in  1887  ?  and  is  it 
still  worn  by  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ? 
Lincoln's  Inn. 


W.  DIGBY  THURNAM. 


THOMAS  SHAKSPEARE,  1613. — Is  anything 
known  of  Thomas  Shakspeare,  who  witnesses 
(mark)    the    will — dated    28    May,    proved 
P.C.C.    (72   Capel)   27   July,    1613— of  Joan 
Vtatthew  of  St.  Michael's  parish,  Coventry  ? 
Foan     Matthew     was     widow     of     Stephen 
Matthew  of  Coventry,  and  mother  of  Thomas 
Matthew  of  that  town,   and  of  Roger  Mat- 
thew, Vicar  of  Bloxham,  Oxon,  and  author 
see  10  S.  iv.  488).  OXONIENSIS. 


PIMLICO  :   EYEBRIGHT. 
(10  S.  x.  401,  457,  514  ;  xi.  75,  133,  194.) 

COL.  PRIDEAUX  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  there  are  no  "  allusions  to  these  Pimlico 
proverbs "  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  One  of  them 
is  alluded  to,  and  two  extracts  (dated  1687 
and  1760)  given,  under  the  definition  of 
Pimlico  :  "3.  Some  white  dress  fabric." 
The  '  N.E.D.'  is  so  vast  that  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  what  is  in  it. 

COL.  PRIDEAUX  now  seeks  to  break  the 
force  of  the  evidence  afforded  in  the  '  His- 
torye  of  the  Bermudaes '  by  three  argu- 
ments, which  I  proceed  to  consider. 

1.  He    calls    that    work     "  anonymous." 
Since  writing  my  previous  reply  (10  S.   x. 
514)    I    have    ascertained    its    authorship. 
When  he  edited  it  for  the  Hakluyt  Society 
in  1882,  Lefroy  believed  that  it  was  written 
by  Capt.  John  Smith.     In  1884  Prof.  Arber 
('  Works  of  Smith,'  p.  624)  stated  that  Smith 
"  clearly  was  not  the  author,"  and  queried 
whether   Governor  Daniel  Tucker  was   the 
author.     In  The  Academy  of  31  Dec.,  1892, 
p.  609,  it  was  proved  that  the  author  was 
Capt.   Nathaniel  Butler,   Governor  of  Ber- 
muda 1619-22. 

2.  COL.  PRIDEAUX  speaks  of  the  work  as 
"  undated."     "  The     earlier     part,"     writes 
Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  "  from  internal  evidence, 
was  written  in  1619  ;  the  last  parts,  perhaps, 
as  late  as  1624  or  25  "  ('  Bermuda  Islands,' 
1902,  p.  552,  note).     Hence  the  description 
of  the  bird  was  written  in  1619. 

3.  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S  interpretation  of  the 
passage  in  the  '  Historye  of  the  Bermudaes  ' 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  story  of  the  '  Alebanters  of  London : 
sending  over  a  bird  whose  note  put  the  sailors 
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in  mind  of  a  place  beloved  by  them,  and  which 
they  therefore  '  tearmed  pimplico,'  seems  to  me 
rather  a  far-fetched  yarn.  If  it  was  sent  from 
London,  it  was  presumably  an  English  bird  with 
an  English  name  of  its  own,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  the  men  should  have  termed  it 
something  else." 

Is  this  interpretation  correct  ?  Here  is 
the  passage  : — 

"  Another  smale  Birde  ther  is,  the  which,  by 
some  Ale-banters  of  London  sent  ouer  hether, 
hath  bin  tearmed  pimplicoe,  for  so  they  Imagine 
(and  a  little  resemblance  putts  them  in  mind  of 
a  place  so  dearely  beloued)  her  note  articulates." 

Obviously,  as  it  seems  to  me,  what  was 
"  sent  ouer  hether "  was  not  a  bird,  but 
ale-banters,*  by  whom,  after  they  had 
reached  Bermuda,  the  bird  there  found  was 
called  "pimplicoe." 

The  theory  that  the  bird  received  its 
name  from  an  island  called  Pimlico  is  not 
entitled  to  serious  consideration  until  the 
existence  of  such  an  island  before  1614  can 
be  proved.  Even  if  there  were  now  in  the 
Bermudas  a  Pimlico  Island,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  that  that  name  was  attached 
to  it  before  1650,  though  COL.  PRIDEATTX 
can  "  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have 
been."  A  native  of  a  country  in  which  a 
place-name,  once  imposed,  is  retained  for 
a  thousand  years  or  more,  COL.  PKTDEATTX 
is  probably  not  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
instability  of  geographical  names  in  America. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  an  Ameri- 
can historian  has  is  to  trace  the  history 
of  towns,  counties,  and  even  States,  as  well 
as  capes,  islands,  rivers,  &c.,  through  the 
various  changes  in  name  they  have  under- 
gone ;  and  no  such  historian  would  assume 
that  because  a  place  now  bears  a  certain 
name,  it  therefore  bore  the  same  name  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  statement 
in  my  previous  reply,  that  "  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  was  such  an  island 
[as  Pimlico]  before  1650,"  was  not  made 
at  random.  There  never  has  been  such 
an  island  in  the  Bermudas.  The  name  does 
occur,  as  pointed  out  by  MR.  FRANCIS 
KING  (ante,  p.  133),  in  the  Bahamas,  though 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
as  to  its  application. 

The  Pimlico  Islands  (lat.  25°  21'),  lying 
between  New  Providence  Island  and  Eleu- 
thera,  were  first  described,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  in  '  Mer  des  Antilles 
et  ^Golfe  du  Mexique,'  1875,  ii.  929  ;  again 
in  '  Navigation  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 


"  Ale-banters  "  is  the  reading  in  the  '  N.E.D.' 
but  in  the  printed  book  (p.  4)  it  is  "  ale-hanters  "  ; 
and  in  another  place  (p.  263)  there  is  an  allusion 
to  "  the  ale-hantinge  articlcrs  in  England." 


Gulf  of  Mexico,'  1888,  i.  37  ;  and  are  plotted 
on  the  map  in  J.  H.  Stark's  '  History  of 
and  Guide  to  the  Bahamas'  (1891).  MR. 
KING'S  Pimlico  Island  is  one  of  this  group, 
and  one  of  the  same  group  was  spoken  of 
as  Pimlico  Cay  by  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz 
in  1894  (Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology  of  Harvard  College,  xxvi.  27). 
A  Pimlico  Cay  is  also  alluded  to  in  G.  B. 
Shattuck's  '  Bahama  Islands,'  1905,  p.  365. 
It  is  not  located,  but  my  guess  is  that  it  is 
one  of  MR.  KING'S  Pimlico  Cays  in  the  Exuma 
group.  Stark's  map  also  plots  Pimlico 
Rocks  (lat.  23°  57')»  which  perhaps  are 
identical  with  MR.  KING'S  Pimlico  Cays. 
Probably,  as  MR.  KING  remarks,  these 
islands,  rocks,  and  cays  have  derived  their 
names  from  the  bird ;  for  MR.  KING  is 
correct  in  saying  that  the  bird  is  known 
in  the  Bahamas,  though  it  has  never  there 
or  elsewhere  been  called  "  Pamlico."  But 
whatever  may  be  the  true  origin  of  the  names 
of  the  Pimlico  islands,  rocks,  and  cays,  it  is 
certain  that  the  bird  did  not  derive  its 
name  from  them.  In  1859  Dr.  H.  Bryant 
wrote  : — 

"  Puffinus  obscurus.  On  making  inquiries  as 
to  what  sea-birds  breed  on  the  kays,  I  was  con- 
stantly told  of  a  singular  bird  with  a  hooked  bill 
that  only  flew  during  the  night,  and  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Pimlico  :  it  proved  to  be  the 
present  species." — Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Soc. 
of  Nat.  Hist.,  vii.  132. 

In  1880  C.  B.  Cory  stated  that  ';  the  in- 
habitants claim  that  this  species  [Puffinus 
obscurus]  has  received  its  local  name  of 
'  Pimblico '  from  its  cry"  ('Birds  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,'  p.  221).  And  in  the  same 
year  C.  Ives  remarked  that  "  the  inhabitants 
call  it  [dusky  shearwater]  Pemblico"  ('Isles 
of  Summer  ;  or,  Nassau  and  the  Bahamas,' 
p.  263). 

The  statement  found  in  nearly  all  books 
about  the  Bahamas  that  they  were  settled 
in  1629  is  a  mistake,  due  to  confusion  be- 
tween Old  Providence  Island  (off  the  Mos- 
quito Coast)  and  New  Providence  Island 
(Bahamas).  (See  10  S.  i.  13)  They  were 
discovered  in  1492  by  the  Spanish,  who 
carried  off  the  natives  and  left  the  land 
desolate.  The  English  first  appeared  about 
1647,  or  nearly  forty  years  after  they  had 
settled  the  Bermudas.  Now  while  a  West 
India  island  may  have  received,  and  fre- 
quently did  receive,  a  name  derived  from 
or  imposed  by  the  early  Spanish  explorers, 
yet,  to  speak  generally,  Local  names  arose 
only  after  settlement.  Thus  the  Bermudas 
derived  their  generic  name  from  Juan 
de  Bermudez,  who  discovered  them  about 
1510,  but  virtually  all  the  local  names  in 
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the  Bermudas  are  English.  In  the  Bahamas 
there  is  greater  variety  in  local  names, 
because  in  1703  the  English  were  driven 
out  by  the  French  and  Spanish,  though  they 
regained  possession  of  the  islands  in  1718. 
During  the  American  Revolution  New 
Providence  was  taken  by  the  Americans  ; 
in  1781  it  was  captured  by  the  Spanish  ; 
in  1783  it  was  retaken  by  some  American 
loyalists,  and  the  same  year  restored  to 
England.  Hence,  while  many  of  the  local 
names  are  English,  many  also  are  foreign. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  that  there  were  any  local  names 
at  all  before  1647. 

A  matter  that  requires  explanation  is 
the  extract  from  Gorges  quoted  by  COL. 
PRIDE AXJX.  Here  is  what  is  said  at  1  S. 
ii.  13  :— 

"In  an  enumeration  of  '  strange  birds  '  to  be 
found  in  Barbadoes,  there  is  mention  of  '  the 
Egge  Bird,  the  Cahow,  the  Tropiok  Bird,  the 
Pemlico  which  presageth  storms.'  America  painted 
to  the  life.  ('  The  True  History  of  the  Spaniards' 
Proceedings  in  America,'  by  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
Esq.,  Lond.  4to.  1659.)  " 

The  volume  called  '  America  painted  tol 
the  Life,'  1659,  is,  from  a  bibliographica 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  curious  ever 
published.  Some  copies  contain  three  pam- 
phlets (Nos.  1,  2,  4),  some  four,  as  follows  : 
(1)  '  A  Description  of  New-England,'  1659, 
by  Ferdinando  Gorges  ;  (2)  '  A  Briefe  Narra- 
tion of  the  Originall  Undertakings  of  the 
Advancement  of  Plantations  Into  the  parts 
of  America,'  1658,  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
the  grandfather  of  Ferdinando;  (3)  'Won- 
der-working Providence  of  Sions  Saviour,' 
1858,  a  book  now  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Capt.  Edward  Johnson  of 
Woburn,  Mass.,  but  published  anonymously 
in  London  in  1654,  here  provided  with  a 
"  fake  "  title-page  ascribing  it  to  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando Gorges ;  (4)  '  America  Painted  to 
the  Life.  The  History  of  the  Spaniards 
Proceedings  in  America,'  1659,  by  Ferdi- 
nando Gorges. 

The  writer  at  1  S.  ii.  13  has  made  two 
serious  errors.  First,  he  says  that  the 
extract  he  quotes  is  from  the  fourth  of  the 
above  pamphlets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  from  the  first  pamphlet.  Secondly,  he 
makes  Gorges  say  that  the  bird  is  a  Barbados 
bird.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gorges  said 
nothing  of  the  sort,  as  will  appear  by  quot- 
ing the  passage  :  "  The  Bermuda's  or 
Summer  Islands ....  are  remarkable  for .... 
several  strange  Birds,  as  the  Egge-Bird, 
the  Cahow,  the  Tropick-Bird,  the  Pemlico, 
which  presageth  stormes  "  (p.  3).  It  should 
be  added  that  the  two  pamphlets  by  Ferdi- 


nando Gorges  are  of  no  or  slight  value, 
as  they  are  mere  compilations.  No  doubt 
he  took  his  information  either  from  Smith's 
'  Generall  Historie  of  Virginia'  (1624),  or 
from  the  letter  (quoted  in  my  previous 
reply)  written  by  Hughes  in  1614,  which 
was  printed  in  London  in  1615. 

Hence  we  are  brought  back  to  the  origin 
of  Pimlico  as  applied  to  the  bird.  Butler 
in  1619  and  Smith  in  1624  both  declared 
that  the  name  was  echoic,  Butler  further 
specifying  that  it  was  suggested  by  Pimlico, 
Hoxton.  There  is  nothing  either  impossible 
or  improbable  in  this  theory,  as  numbers  of 
birds  have  been  named  from  their  cries. 
Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this 
very  name  of  Pimlico  has  been  given  to  a 
totally  different  bird  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  namely,  to  the  Australian  friar-bird. 
In  1848  Gould,  in  his  '  Birds  of  Australia  ' 
(as  quoted  in  the  'N.E.D.'),  said:  "From 
the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  notes  to  these 
words,  it  has  obtained  from  the  Colonists 
the  various  names  of  '  Poor  Soldier,'  '  Pim- 
lico,' '  Four  o'clock,'  &c."  (See  also  A. 
Newton's  'Dictionary  of  Birds,'  1893-6, 
p.  293.)  Here,  then,  in  Australia  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have 
exactly  the  process  that  took  place  in 
Bermuda  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  Bermuda  and 
Bahama  bird,  much  has  been  written  by 
ornithologists.  According  to  the  latest 
authorities  it  is  the  dusky  shearwater  or 
Puffinus  obscurus,  as  stated  in  the  'N.E.D.' 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  iden- 
tification in  the  latter  of  the  "  pemblico  " 
and  the  "  cohoo  "  is  not  accepted  by  the 
latest  ornithologists,  who  regard  them  as 
different  birds.  (See  Verrill's  '  Bermuda 
Islands,'  pp.  668-79.) 

While  I  used  COL,.  PRIDE  AUX'S  words  in 
describing  the  theory  that  the  bird  received 
its  name  from  an  island,  I  did  not  attribute 
the  theory  to  him.  Indeed,  I  then  supposed 
that  the  theory  originated  with  Mr.  Loftie, 
for  in  1884  a  correspondent  wrote  :  "  Mr. 
Loftie,  in  his  '  History  of  London,'  suggests 
that  the  name  may  have  been  derived  from 
an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  whence  the 
timber  for  building  was  obtained  "  (6  S.  ix. 
148).  No  exact  reference  is  given,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  such  a  statement 
in  that  work.  In  it,  however,  Mr.  Loftie 
is  often  severe — perhaps  justly  so — in  dis- 
cussing guesses  as  to  London  topography, 
remarking  in  one  place  : — 

"  Perhaps   some  historian   of   the   future   may 

hazard  the  opinion  that  the  name  of  St.  Clement 

Danes  '  refers  to  the  long  run  of  '  Hamlet '  at 
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this  theatre  (Lyceum).  I  have  had  to  notice 
and  refute  much  wilder  guesses  than  this." — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  71,  note. 

The  following  guess,  made  by  himself  in 
The  Antiquary  for  January,  1895,  is  hardly 
happy  : — 

"  Pimlico  is  another  foreign  word,  and  is  also 
misspelt  by  the  substitution  of  i  for  the  first 
vowel.  As  a  London  name  it  came  into  use  a 
little  earlier  than  Piccadilly.  A  certain  man, 
probably  a  prize-fighter  or  something  of  the  sort, 
had  a  tavern  at  Hoxton  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  where  he  sold  good  nut-brown  ale. 
His  name  was  Benjamin  Pimlico,  and  his  tavern 
before  1589  was  near  Hoxton  Church,  where 
Pimlico  Walk  still  exists.  But  the  district  of 
Pimlico  seems  to  have  been  called  from  Pimlico 
Wharf,  near  Victoria  Station,  a  place  to  which 
timber  from  America  was  floated,  and  where  it 
was  landed.  It  was  removed  only  last  year, 
when  that  part  of  Grosvenor  Canal  was  filled 
up  for  an  addition  to  the  station.  It  must  have 
been  named,  and  Benjamin  Hoxton  must  also 
have  been  named,  from  a  seaport  on  Pamlico 
Sound,  in  North  Carolina,  whence  cargoes  of 
timber  and  other  merchandise  came." — Vol.  xli. 
p.  22. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  English  people  were 
living  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  what  is 
now  North  Carolina,  then  Virginia,  for 
there  was  born  the  first  white  child  of 
English  parents — Virginia  Dare.  But  the 
colony  was  soon  completely  wiped  out,  and 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Virginia 
took  place  in  1607.  The  Bermudas  were 
first  settled  in  1610-12.  A  patent  for 
"  Carolana "  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath  in  1629,  but  no  settlement  was  made 
under  it.  In  1654  F.  Yardley  wrote  a  letter 
in  which  he  mentioned,  but  did  not  name, 
three  rivers,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Pamlico.  In  1663  a  charter 
for  Carolina  was  granted  to  certain  pro- 
prietors, and  the  first  settlement  took  place 
in  1664.  Pamlico  (in  the  form  "  Pamply- 
coe ")  first  occurs  in  a  document  dated 
'8  Sept.,  1663  ('  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Colonial, 
p.  160  ;  '  N.  Carolina  Col.  Records,'  i.  54). 
Other  early  forms  are  "  Panticoe  "  (1666), 
"  Pamptico  "  (1671),  and  "  Pamptucough  " 
(1709).  The  division  into  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  did  not  come  until  later. 
Hence  Mr.  Loftie's  notion  that  there  was  a 
"  seaport  "  in  North  Carolina  in  1589,  from 
which  timber  was  "  floated  "  to  London,  is 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Apparently  all  English  writers  on  the 
subject  regard  Pimlico  as  a  foreign  word. 
Perhaps  this  view  is  correct,  but  as  yet 
Pimlico  as  a  place-name  has  not  been  found 
outside  of  the  British  Isles  except  in  the 
Bahamas,  where,  as  the  present  communi- 
cation shows,  it  is  apparently  recent  and 
derived  from  the  bird.  On  the  other  hand, 


there  are  in  the  British  Isles  the  following 
Pimlicoes  : — 

1.  Pimlico,  Hoxton.     Previous  to  the  pub- 
lication at  London  in  1615  of  Hughes's  letter, 
this  Pimlico  was  alluded  to  in  the  following 
works  :      1609,    Dekker's     '  Worke    for    Ar- 
mourers '  ;     1609,   '  Pimlyco,  or  Runne  Red 
Cap  '  ;    1610,  Jonson's  '  Alchemist '  (Act.  V. 
sc.   i.  ;    Act.   V.  sc.   ii.)  ;     1611.  Middleton's 
'  Roaring   Girl '    (Act   IV.    sc.    ii.  ;     Act.    V. 
sc.  i.)  ;    1614,  Jonson's  'Bartholomew  Fair  ' 
(Act.  I.  sc.  i.)  ;    1614,  Cooke's  '  Greene's  Tu 
Quoque '     (probably     acted     before     1604)  ; 
while  Ben  Pimlico  was  mentioned  in  1598. 

2.  Pimlico    district.     First    mentioned    in 
1626      (Wheatley's      '  London      Past      and 
Present ' ). 

3.  Pimlico  Garden,  Bankside.     Stated  (1 
S.  i.  383)  to  have  been  mentioned  in  Aubrey's 
'  Surrey.'     This  work  I  cannot  find  in  the 
libraries  here,  but  Aubrey  died  in  1697,  and 
(according  to  the   'D.N.B.')  made  his  per- 
ambulation of  Surrey  in  1673.     The  follow- 
ing passage  from  Walford's  '  Old  and  New 
London '     has    not    before    been    cited    in 
'  N.  &  Q.' 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres  were 
several  public  gardens  near  the  Thames,  then  a 
pellucid  and  beautiful  stream.  There  were  the 
Queen's  Pike  Gardens  (now  Pye  Gardens),  where 
pike  were  bred  in  ponds  ;  the  Asparagus  Gardens, 
and  Pimlico  Garden.  The  last-named  was  a  very 
fashionable  resort,  and  famous  for  the  handsome 
dresses  of  the  promenaders.  Indeed,  '  to  walk 
in  Pimlico  '  was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  very  elite  of  society." — Vol.  vi. 
p.  56. 

4.  Pimlico,  a  hamlet,  and  Pimlico  House, 
near  Cottisford,  Oxfordshire. 

5.  Pimlico  Hill,  Oxted,  Surrey. 

6.  Pimlico   and   Pimlico   Wood,   Cudham, 
Kent. 

7.  Pimlico   House,   Hadley   Green,   South 
Minims,  Middlesex. 

8.  Pimlico,  Dublin.     Mentioned  in  1663. 

9.  Pimlico,  barony  of  Ballyadams,  Queen's 
County,  Ireland.     This  place  has  not  before 
been  referred  to.     It  will  be  found  on  several 
maps,   among  them   '  Philips'   Handy  Atlas 
of  the  Counties  of  Ireland,'  London,  1881. 

Three  distinct  places  in  London,  four 
places  elsewhere  in  England,  and  two 
places  in  Ireland  make  a  fairly  good  col- 
lection of  Pimlicos  in  the  British  Isles. 
It  seems  proper,  also,  to  call  attention  to 
the  "  Pimligo  "  just  north  of  Bodmin,  Corn- 
wall, plotted  on  John  Gary's  '  New  Map  of 
England  and  Wales,'  1794. 

In  common  with  many  other  Americans 
who  frequently  visit  England,  the  writer  is 
deeply  interested  in  London  topography, 
and  shares  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S  hope  that  some 
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one  will  investigate  the  origin  of  this  per- 
plexing name.  If  the  present  reply  prevents 
such  an  investigator  from  wasting  time  over 
America,  it  will  perhaps  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 

In  '  Memories  of  Men  and  Books,'  by  the 
Rev.  Alfred  John  Church,  he  says  at  p.  166  : 

"  The  house  I  occupied  fat  Hadley]  was  known 
as  the  Pymlico  or  Pymblicoe  House,  and  appears 
under  that  name  in  the  Hadley  Register  of  1670 
as  a  '  house  for  Travellers.'  " 

JOHN  E.  NORCROSS. 
Brooklyn,  U.S. 

It  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  that 
eyebright  was  formerly  thought  good  not 
only,  as  the  name  imports,  for  the  eyes, 
but  for  the  liver  also  ;  and  that  when  used 
for  the  latter  it  was  given  in  wine.  Thus 
Lyte  :  "  Eyebright  boyled  in  wine,  and 
dronken  is  good  against  the  jaundice."  It 
was  indeed  given  internally  in  wine  for  the 
sight  and  memory  also  (see  Lyte  again). 

Coles  ( '  Adam  in  Eden ' )  under  '  Eyebright ' 
says : — 

"  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  in  his  book  of  Wines, 
much  commendeth  the  Wine  made  of  Eyebright, 
put  into  it  when  it  is  new  made,  and  before  it 
work  ;  and  certainly  if  it  were  tunned  up  with 
strong  Beer,  as  Worm-wood,  Scurvy-grasse,  and 
the  like  use  to  be,  it  would  work  the  like  effects 
as  the  Wine  doth." 

C.  C.  B. 

A  distant  memory  suggests  that  a  popular 
poem,  in  a  Peter  Pindar  style,  of  which  the 
hero's  name  was  Pimlico,  was  seen  many 
years  ago.  It  described  how  a  suitor,  before 
making  his  choice  among  three  sisters, 
marked  how  one  ate  her  cheese  unscraped, 
another  cut  off  the  rind  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  cheese,  while  the  third  scraped  the 
rind,  and  upon  her  his  choice  fell.  The 
poem  began  : — 

There  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Pimlico. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 


POLHILL  FAMILY  :  CROMWELL  DESCENT 
(10  S.  xi.  149).— Oliver  Cromwell's  eldest 
daughter  Bridget  married  Henry  Ireton  in 
1646.  They  had  issue  one  son  Henry,  and 
one  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  in  1674  was 
married  to  Thomas  Polhill  of  Clapham, 
Surrey.  This  Thomas  had  a  brother  David 
Polhill,  who  inherited  the  family  estate  at 
Otford,  and  bought  Chepstead  House  or 
Place  from  Ralph  Suckley  in  1658.  He 
died  without  children,  and  left  his  estates 
to  the  said  brother  Thomas,  who  before  his 


death  in  1665  sold  Chepstead  (?  also  Otford 
estate)  to  Sir  Nicholas  Strode  of  Westerham, 
whose  widow  and  two  daughters  passed 
it  away  in  1693  to  William  Emerton  of  the 
Temple,  London.  This  Emerton  built  the 
"present"  (1808)  seat.  His  widow  and  two 
daughters,  by  means  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  8  Queen  Anne,  sold  the  estate  or 
estates  to  David  Polhill,  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Ireton)  ;  i.e.,  he 
bought  back  what  his  father  had  sold. 

This  David  Polhill  was  M.P.  for  Kent 
1709/10-1710  ;  for  Bramber  1722/3-1727  ; 
for  Rochester  1727-1754,  when  he  died 
aged  80.  Having  been  elected  for  Rochester 
16  Aug.,  1727,  he  was  re-elected  on  3  May, 
1731,  after  appointment  to  an  office  of  profit 
by  the  Crown.  Probably  this  was  when 
he  had  been  made  Keeper  of  the  Records 
in  the  Tower.  He  married  (1)  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Trevor  of  Glynd  ;  (2) 
in  1713,  Gertrude,  sister  of  Thomas  Pelham- 
Holles,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle  ; 
(3)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Borrett  of 
Shoreham,  prothonotary  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

By  his  first  two  wives  he  had  no  issue  ; 
by  his  third  he  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  In  them  was  united  not  only 
the  blood  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Henry 
Ireton,  but  also  that  of  John  Hampden, 
for  Elizabeth  Borrett's  mother  was  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Trevor  of  Denbighshire  by  Ruth 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Hampden. 

David  Polhill's  children  by  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth were  Charles,  Thomas,  Henry,  John, 
and  Elizabeth.  All  died  unmarried  except 
Charles,  the  eldest  (1726-1805).  He  married 

(1)  in    1754,    Tryphena   Penelope,    daughter 
of  Sir  John  Shelley,  Bt.,  of  Mitchell  Grove, 
Sussex,    by    whom    he    had    one    daughter, 
Tryphena   Penelope,    who     married    George 
Stafford,  printer,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

(2)  Patience  Haswell,  by  whom  he  had  six 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George 
(1767-1839),  who  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Robert  Porteus,  grand  niece  of  Dr. 
Beilby  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London.  The 
other  sons  and  the  daughter  appear  to  have 
died  unmarried. 

George  was  in  possession  of  Chepsted 
Place  in  or  about  1808.  By  his  marriage 
with  Mary  Porteus  he  had  four  sons  and 
one  daughter,  viz.,  Charles  ;  Mary  Elizabeth 
Campbell  (d.  1884  )  ;  Frederick  Campbell  of 
Sundridge,  Sevenoaks,  curate  of  Hever, 
a  post  he  resigned  in  1850  ;  George  (d.  1892)  ; 
and  Henry  Western  Onslow,  Rector  of 
Ashurst,  Kent. 
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Charles,  eldest  son  of  George,  marrie 
Sarah  Marshall,  and  had  issue  two  daugh 
ters  :  Beatrice  Mary,  born  1867,  marriec 
1888,  to  Alfred  George  Streatfield  Beadnell 
and  Elizabeth  Mary,  born  1868,  marriec 
1890,  to  Robert  Brownell  Dobble. 

The  Polhill  family  is  descended  fron 
Thomas  Polhill  (or  PoUey)  of  Detling,  Kent 

In  the  church  at  Otford  are  severa 
Polhill  monuments  besides  that  of  Davic 
grandson  of  Bridget  Cromwell,  e.g.,  one  wit 
"  a  magnificent  statue  of  a  gentleman  a 
large  as  life  " — "  over  him  is  the  head  of 
lady."  This  is  in  memory  of  Charles  Pol 
hill,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Polhill  by  Eliza 
beth  Ireton  (1679-1755).  This  Charles  wa 
&  Smyrna  merchant. 

See  William  Betham's  '  Genealogica 
Tables,'  1795,  Table  716;  'The  History 
and  Topographical  Survey  of  the  County 
of  Kent,'  by  Edward  Hasted,  2nd  ed.,  1797 
vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  30,  119  et  seq.  ;  Brayley' 
'Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,'  1808 
vol.  viii.  p.  1322  ;  '  Return,  Members  o 
Parliament,'  Part  II.  (Blue-book)  ;  '  The 
House  of  Cromwell,'  by  James  Waylen,  a 
new  edition  revised  by  John  Gabriel  Crom- 
well, 1897,  p.  97  et  seq.  ;  and  Collins's 
'  Peerage,'  1768,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

According  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Chip- 
stead  Place  is  about  2£  miles  S.S.W.  oJ 
Otford.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

The  evidence  sought  by  G.  H.  W.  will  be 
found   in   the    following   pedigree,    which    I 
have    extended   to    the    eighteenth    century 
in  case  your  correspondent  is  interested  in 
the  Polhill  family  of  Otford  and  Chipstead, 
Kent.     Bridget  Cromwell,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Protector,  married,  as  G.  H.  W. 
states,  first  Henry  Ireton,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  and  secondly  General  Charles  Fleet- 
wood,  and  died  5  Sept.,  1681.     By  her  first 
husband  she  had,  with  other  issue,  an  eldest 
daughter    Elizabeth,   who    married  Thomas 
Polhill,    Esq.,    of    Chepstead    (son    of    John 
Polhill,  alias  Policy,  of  Detling,  near  Holling- 
borne,  Kent),  who  by  her  had  an  only  son 
David  Polhill,  whose  monument  is  at  Otford. 
David     married     first     Elizabeth      Trevor, 
secondly    Gertrude,    sister    of   the    Duke    of 
Newcastle,  and  thirdly  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of    John    Borret,    and    died    1754.     By    his 
third  wife  David  Polhill  (who  had  no  children 
by    either    of    his    other    wives)    had    issue 
Charles    Polhill,    born    1726,    and    Thomas, 
sometimes  called  John,   who   died  in   1755. 
Charles  Polhill  married  first  Tryphena  Pene- 
lope,   daughter    of    Sir    John    Shelley,    Bt., 
who  died  1750,  and  secondly  Patience  Has- 


well.  By  his  first  wife  Charles  Polhill 
had  an  only  daughter  Tryphena  Penelope, 
who  died  1795.  She  married  George  Staf- 
ford, printer,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
and  had  issue  two  sons  :  Charles  Stafford, 
born  1791,  and  Thomas  George  Stafford, 
born  1792.  By  his  second  wife  Patience 
Haswell,  Charles  Polhill  had  issue  George 
Polhill,  born  1767 ;  Charles  Polhill,  died 
1795  ;  and  Patience  Polhill,  born  1770. 
Thomas  or  John  Polhill,  son  of  David  Pol- 
hill  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Borret,  married 
Martha,  daughter  of  John  Streatfield.  She 
died  s.p.  1741.  FRANCIS  H.  RELTON. 

9,  Broughton  Road,  Thornton  Heath. 

David  Polhill  of  Cheapstead  and  Otford 
(born  1675)  was  M.P.  for  the  county,  then 
for  Bramber,  and  finally  for  Rochester,  a 
city  he  represented  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  79.  He  is  noticed  by  Daniel  De  Foe 
as  leader  of  the  Kentish  Petitioners  of  1701, 
a  body  of  five  delegates  who  presented  a 
remonstrance  to  the  Houses  condemnatory 
of  their  subservience  to  the  Court  of  France. 
For  this  they  were  committed  to  the  Gate- 
house, and  kept  prisoners  for  a  week.  On  his 
release  Polhill  was  met  at  Blackheath  by 
500  horsemen,  and  escorted  to  his  house 
at  Otford.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Polhill,  Cromwell's  grand- 
daughter, was  buried  at  Otford  with  her 
daughter  Jane,  "  from  Barkhamstead,"  on 
2  Jan.,  1684,  the  affidavit  of  her  burial  being 
taken  before  Sir  James  Smyth,  Lord  Mayor. 

If  G.  H.  W.  desires  it,  I  can  give  him  fuller 
details,  having  transcribed  the  Otford  Regis- 
ters. THOMAS  COLYER^FERGUSSON. 
Ightham  Mote,  near  Sevenoaks. 

I  should  be  glad  if  G.  H.  W.  would  kindly 
write  to  me  direct.  I  have  lately  corre- 
ponded  with  one  of  the  Polhill  family  about 
he  probability  of  my  own  descent  from  the 
'rotector  coming  through  the  Polhill  line. 
?he  return  to  the  original  name  of  the  Crom- 
well family  is  curious. 

(Miss)  E.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

10,  Black  Friars,  Chester. 

[R.  W.  B.,  MB.  R.  J.  FYNMORE,  MR.  C.  J.  HILL, 
[R.  PERCEVAL  LUCAS,  and  MR.  J.  RADCLIFFB 
[so  thanked  for  replies.] 

"PUNT"  IN  FOOTBALL  (10  S.  xi.  187, 
57). — I  am  sorry  to  be  wholly  in  disagree- 
nent  with  A.  T.  M.  I  was  a  boy  at  Rugby 
chool  prior  to  1857  (the  date  named  by 
IB  JAMES  MURRAY),  and  my  memory  is 
lear.  In  "  punting  "  the  ball  was  struck 
rith  the  toes  (not  the  instep)  precisely  as 
a  the  "  dropkick."  The  only  difference 
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was  that  in  the  former  the  ball  was  struck 
before  it  touched  the  ground  when  dropped 
from  the  hands,  and  in  the  latter  it  was 
struck  at  the  moment  it  touched  the  ground. 
A  "  punt  "  was  not  a  slovenly  stroke,  but 
one  requiring  considerable  practice  to  do 
well,  and  it  was  sometimes  very  useful. 
In  a  tight  place  where  there  was  no  room 
to  "  dropkick,"  a  smart  "  punt  into  touch  " 
would  sometimes  relieve  a  hard-pressed  side 
wonderfully.  In  derivation  the  word  has 
no  connexion  with  its  homonym  meaning  a 
boat.  I  believe  it  was  a  schoolboy  word 
importing  to  deal  a  hard  blow,  a  corruption 
of  "to  pound "  or  "to  punch,"  or  an 
amalgam  of  the  two. 

"  Punt,"  a  boat,  is  derived  from  Lat. 
pont-,  stem  of  pons,  a  bridge  or  way.  In 
its  earliest  use  it  was,  I  think,  applied  only 
to  a  ferry  boat  which  supplied  a  pons  or 
passage  across  a  stream.  A  string  of  these 
across  a  stream  formed  a  pontoon  bridge. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  the 
Transvaal  the  word  is  used  to  denote  any 
crossing  of  a  stream,  even  a  ford.  Here  it 
gets  back  to  the  early  meaning  of  pons. 

H.  D.  ELLIS. 

The  following  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
word  date  from  before  1857. 

In  1897  a  Committee  of  Old  Rugbeians 
published  a  Report  on  the  Origin  of  Rugby 
Football  (Rugby,  A.  J.  Lawrence).  Ap- 
pendix A  consists  of  "  the  Laws  of  Football 
as  played  at  Rugby  School,  sanctioned  by  a 
Levee  of  Bigside  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1846.  Rugby :  Crossley  &  Billington." 
Rules  XVII.  and  XXVIII.  deal  with  punt- 
ing :— 

XVII.  "  The  ball  when  punted  must  be 
within,  and  when  caught  without,  the  line  of 
goal." 

XXVIII.  "  If  a  player  take  a  punt  when  he 
is  not  entitled  to  it,  the  opposite  side  may  take 
a  punt  or  drop,  without  running  (after  touching 
the  ball  on  the  ground),  if  the  ball  has  not  touched 
two  hands,  but  such  drop  may  not  be  a  goal." 

In  '  Recollections  of  Rugby  by  an  Old 
Rugbeian,'  London,  Hamilton  &  Adams, 
1848,  the  following  passage  occurs  on 
p.  133  :— 

"  Could  I  relate  what  '  punts,'  what  '  drops,' 
what  '  places,'  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  both 
sides." 

A.  T.  M.  on  p.  257  describes  accurately  the 
nature  of  the  "  punt,"  but  he  is  not  correct 
in  describing  it  as  "  slovenly."  In  right 
circumstances  the  punt  was  necessary,  and 
under  many  conditions  it  was  desirable, 
though  of  course  generally  it  was  not 
such  scientific  play  as  drop-kicks.  The 


"  Old  Rugbeian  "   already  quoted  writes  on 
p.  132  :— 

"  The  ball  flew  unerring  toward  the  southern 
goal,  passing  far  beyond  the  opposing  host,. 
until  it  fell  into  the  expectant  arms  of  one  who 
with  a  mighty  punt,  returned  it  to  the  place 
from  whence  it  came." 

Evidently  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  of 
1848  there  was  nothing  of  necessity  slovenly 
in  a  punt. 

With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
school  slang,  like  the  Nile,  celat  origines,  and 
it  is  likely  that  if  it  could  be  found  it  would 
as  much  resemble  "  punt  "  as  tu  doces  re- 
sembles "  tea-chest."  C.  S.  TAYLOR. 

Banwell. 

"MASTER  PIPE  MAKER"  (10  S.  xi.  10). — 
Possibly  W.  T.  Vincent's  '  Records  of  the 
Woolwich  District,'  circa  1888,  will  afford 
some  information  as  to  such  a  local  industry 
as  that  of  tobacco-pipe  making.  Or  may 
the  pipe-making  have  been  a  different 
industry,  altogether  unassociated  with 
tobacco  ?  The  owner  was  a  shipwright 

also.  J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

JEWS  IN  FICTION  (10  S.  xi.  169,  254).— 
A  Jew  in  fiction  not  mentioned  in  the  HON. 
MRS.  STEWART'S  list  is  Premium  in  '  The 
School  for  Scandal.'  WALTER  SCARGILL. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xi.  248). — The  lyric  beginning 

Weep  not  for  friends  departed 
is  one  of  a  series  "  imitated  from  the  German" 
by  Thomas  Oliphant,  for  an  early   English 
edition  of  some  of  Franz  Schubert's  songs, 
published  by  Cramer,  Addison  &  Beale. 

E.    RlMBATJLT    DlBDIN. 

The  source  of  De  Quincey's  quotation  given 
by  V.  H.  C.  is  Martial,  Ep.  IX.  xi.  17  :— 

Qui  Musas  colimus  severiores. 
It  is  the  last  line  of  the  poem  on  the  name 
of  Domitian's  cupbearer  Earinus,  beginning 

Nomen  cum  vi  olis  rosisque  natum. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 

De  Quincey's  quotation  is  from  Martial's 
Epigrams,  Book  IX.  xii.  : — 

Nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis, 
Qui  Musas  colimus  severiores. 

M.  A.  M.  MACALISTER. 
Torrisdale,  Cambridge. 

Under  the  heading  '  Exceeding  Great  and 
Precious  Promises,'  the  hymn  about  which 
inquiry  is  made  by  MR.  R.  C.  C.  WILLIAMS 
appeared  in  Rippon's  '  Selection,'  in  1787, 
in  seven  four-line  stanzas.  Its  authorship 
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has  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry. 
K —  was  the  signature  under  the  earliest 
appearance  of  the  hymn,  and  in  some  modern 
hymnals,  which  give  only  five  stanzas,  the 
words  are  assigned  either  to  Kirkham  or 
George  Keith.  Julian  ascribes  the  hymn 
to  "an  unknown  person  of  the  name  of 
Keen."  In  '  Our  Own  Hymn-Book,'  com- 
piled by  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  in  use  at  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  the  original  text 
is  given,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to 
quote  the  first  and  last  of  its  seven  stanzas  : 

How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  his  excellent  word  ! 
What  more  can  he  say  than  to  you  he  hath  said, 
You  who  unto  Jesus  for  refuge  have  fled  ? 

-"  The  soul  that  on  Jesus  hath  leaned  for  repose, 

I  will  not,  I  will  not  desert  to  his  foes  ; 

That  soul,  though   all    hell   should    endeavour  to 

shake, 
I  '11  never,  no  never,  no  never  forsake ! ' ' 

J.  GRIGOR. 

The  hymn  sought  for  is  probably  that  by 
Kirkham.  It  wul  be  found  in  the  hymn- 
book  published  for  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales  by  Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton  in  1859.  E.  J.  WISDOM. 

[A  copy  of  the  seven  stanzas  sent  by  the  REV. 
H.  DOWSETT  has  been  forwarded  to  MR.  WILLIAMS.  ] 

God  is  our  guide,  &c. 

The  song  of  the  Reformers  of  1832,  quoted 
in  Miss  Martineau's  history.  G.  W.  E.  R. 

"  THOUGH  LOST  TO  SIGHT,"  &c.  (10  S.  xi. 
249). — This  line  is  to  be  found,  as  a  quota- 
tion, in  '  The  Nun,'  1834. 

Sir  David  Dundas  (1799-1877),  Solicitor- 
General,  went  through  life  offering  five 
pounds  to  any  one  who  could  give  him  the 
origin  of  this  quotation  : — 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear  ; 
The  absent  claim  a  sigh,  the  dead  a  tear. 

G.  W.  E.  R. 

DICKENS  QUOTATION  (10  S.  xi.  249). — 
The  words  "  Have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant 
of  a  great  number  of  things,"  &c.,  are  to  be 
found  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Charles 
Dickens  on  27  Sept.,  1869,  the  occasion 
being  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute 
( '  The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens,'  edited 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  1884,  p.  308).  The 
words,  however,  are  not  his  own,  but  occur 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  him  from  Sydney 
Smith's  '  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral 
Philosophy,'  Lecture  IX. 

M.  A.  M.  MACALISTER. 

Torrisdale,  Cambridge. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON,  BAKON  SUNDON  (10  S. 
xi.  188). — I  can  now  answer  my  own  query 
by  saying  that  the  connexion  of  Lord  Sundon 
with  the  Claytons  of  Fulwood  (Lanes.), 
comes  through  Ralph  Clayton,  fourth  son 
of  William  Clayton  of  Crooke  and  Elizabeth 
Rigby.  Ralph  married  (secondly)  Mary 
Francis  of  Chippenham,  and  their  second 
son,  William  Clayton  of  Newmarket,  married 
Anne  Huske,  and  was  the  father  of  William 
Lord  Sundon.  The  descent  is  shown  in  the 
Visitation  of  1684  of  Cambridgeshire, 
printed  in  Vol.  I.  (O.S.)  of  The  Genealogist, 
p.  240.  The  Thomas  who  begins  the  pedi- 
gree there  given  should,  as  noted,  be 
William.  R.  S.  B. 

[See  '  John  Clayton  :  William  Clayton,'  aide, 
p.  306.] 

TYRRELL'S  MARCH  :  TYRRELL' s  PASS 
(10  S.  xi.  246). — No  action  known  to  any 
contemporary  writer  occurred  at  Tyrrell's 
Pass  in  1597.  The  place  was  so  named 
years,  probably  centuries,  before  that  date, 
being  one  of  the  entrances,  or  exits,  of  the 
territory  of  Fertullagh  or  Tyrrell's  Country, 
which  the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  Tyrrell, 
from  which  Capt.  Richard  Tyrrell  was  sprung, 
acquired  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  supposed  battle  is  first  mentioned 
in  1762,  by  the  Abbe  MacGeoghegan,  who 
appears  to  have  confounded,  and  com- 
pounded, three  distinct  events :  1.  The 
capture  and  burning  of  Mullingar  (ten  miles 
north  of  Tyrrell's  Pass)  in  May,  1597,  by  the 
O'Ferralls,  Nugents,  and  Capt.  Tyrrell, 
then  in  rebellion  with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
2.  The  action  on  30  July,  1597,  between 
Kells  in  Meath  and  the  borders  of  co.  Cavan, 
when  Capt.  Parsons  was  defeated  and  slain 
and  Lord  Trimlestown's  son  taken  prisoner, 
by  the  O'Reillys  and  MacMahons.  3.  The 
fight  resulting  in  the  burning  of  Maryborough 
on  7  Dec.,  1597,  by  Tyrrell  and  Owny  3Iac- 
Rory  O'Moore.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Tyrrell  was  present  on  30  July, 
as  he  had  been  severely  wounded  on  20  June. 
Possibly  "  la  marche  du  Capitaine  Tirrell," 
mentioned  by  MacGeoghegan,  is  as  imaginary 
as  the  battle  of  TyrreU's  Pass.  G.  D.  B. 

"  BEFORE  ONE  CAN  SAY  JACK  ROBINSON  " 
(10  S.  xi.  109,  232).— In  the  days  of  my 
youth  this  was  "  Jack  Robison,"  and 
Halliwell's  quotation  from  an  old  play 
repeated  by  C.  C.  B.  justifies  that  version 
of  the  name  : — 

A  warke  it  ys  as  easie  to  be  doone, 
As  tys  to  saye,  Jacke  !  robyson. 
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With  all  respect  to  an  ancient  scribe,   the 
punctuation  leaves  something  to  be  desired 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  saying  originated 
as  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  asserts.  I  feel  that 
Sheridan's  reply  was  a  stroke  of  humour 
on  an  already  well-known  locution. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

Seventy  years  ago  a  song  with  the  title 
'  Jack  Robinson '  had  a  great  vogue.  It 
related  the  woes  of  a  sailor  who  had  been 
jilted  by  his  faithless  fiancee,  and  was  sung 
to  a  tune  known  as  '  The  Sailor's  Hornpipe.' 
The  last  verse — the  only  one  I  remember — 
ran  thus  : — 

He  hitched  up  his  trousers.     "  Alas  !    alas  ! 
That  I  should  live  to  be  made  such  an  ass  "  ; 
And  he  was  off  while  you'd  say  "  Jack  Robinson." 

HENRY  SMYTH. 
Stanmore  Road,  Edgbaston. 

[MR.  G.  MERRYWEATHER  of  Chicago  also 
thanked  for  reply.] 

BURIAL  HALF  WITHIN  AND  HALF  WITHOUT 
A  CHURCH  (10  S.  xi.  108,  230).— I  am  not 
aware  whether,  in  connexion  with  this 
custom  or  practice,  testamentary  directions 
on  the  point  have  often  been  noted.  In 
any  case,  the  following  instance  has  so 
recently  been  made  public  that  it  cannot  as 
yet  be  very  generally  known.  '  North- 
Country  Wills,'  1908  (Surtees  Society), 
includes,  at  p.  131,  the  will  of  Ralph  Hed- 
worth,  parson  of  Stanford-on-Soar,  Notts, 
dated  20  June,  1532,  which  says  : — 

"To  be  buried  within  the  churche  yard  of 
Stanford,  of  the  west  side  of  the  quere,  a  parte 
of  my  bodye  to  lye  within  the  wall  of  the  said 
quere. ' ' 

A.  STAPLETON. 

39,  Burford  Road,  Nottingham. 

One  of  the  walls — I  think  the  west — of 
the  south  transept  of  Hamsterley  Church, 
co.  Durham,  is  built  over  an  effigy,  half 
being  within  and  half  without  the  church. 

R.  B— R. 

BRUGES  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (10  S.  x. 
408,  473  ;  xi.  74,  134,  254).— I  well  remember 
poor  Ludlow  Bruges  at  Eton  in  the  early 
fifties  of  last  century.  He  died  there,  and 
his  tutor  Russell  Day  wrote  some  pathetic 
lines  to  his  memory.  We  always  called  him 
Ludlow  Brewjis,  as  MR.  STILWELL  says. 

Hie  ET  UBIQUE. 

"KERSEY"  (10  S.  xi.  85,  178).— PROF. 
SKEAT  and  MR.  PENNY  will  find  a  good 
account  of  the  above  cloth  in  '  The  Draper's 
Dictionary,'  by  S.  William  Beck  (n.d.). 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 


BEN  MEIR'S  CHRONICLES  (10  S.  xi.  248). 
— The  Chronicles  of  Rabbi  Joseph  ben 
Joshua  ben  Meir  the  Sphardi  were  rendered 
into  English,  and  published  for  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund  by  Richard  Bentley,  1835, 
2  vols.,  8vo.  A  biography  of  the  author 
and  an  accout  of  his  literary  productions 
will  be  found  in  the  '  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,' 
vol.  vii.  p.  268.  ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

91,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  People  of  the  Polar  North  :  a  Record.  By 
Knud  Rasmussen.  Compiled  from  the  Danish 
Originals  and  edited  by  G.  Herring.  Illustra- 
tions by  Count  Harold  Moltke.  (Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.) 

THIS  work  deals  with  the  three  distinct  Eskimo 
branches  which  make  up  the  population  of  Green- 
land :  the  West  Greenlanders,  the  civilized 
and  Christianized  inhabitants  of  South-West 
and  West  Greenland ;  the  East  Greenlanders, 
formerly  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-east  coast, 
which  is  now  quite  deserted,  except  for  the  area 
of  Angmagssalik,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  east 
coast ;  and  the  Polar  Eskimos  :  "at  the  present 
time  the  Eskimos,  as  a  race,  are  an  unexplored 
and  unexploited  people,  and  much  of  their 
origin  and  history  is  still  conjecture,  though  the 
proof  of  the  great  similarity  between  the  dialects 
of  different  tribes  would  give  confirmation  to  the 
theory  of  a  common  parentage  at  no  remote 
date." 

Mr.  Rasmussen  and  Lieut.  Moltke  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Danish  Literary  Expedition  which 
left  Copenhagen  in  June,  1902,  for  South-West 
Greenland.  The  former  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
win  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Eskimos 
because  he  had  himself  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  Greenland,  and  had  spoken  the  language 
from  his  boyhood.  Lovers  of  folk-lore  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  this  book,  as  he  was  the 
first  man  to  make  thorough  and  efficient  research 
into  the  folk-lore  treasures  of  the  Polar  Eskimos, 
their  traditional  history,  and  their  religion.  Mr. 
Herring  states  that  ' '  he  will  probably  of  necessity 
be  the  last.  When  others  come,  if  they  do  come, 
they  will  be  too  late.  The  Polar  Eskimos  are 
very  few  in  number.  They  are  not  a  fertile  race, 
and  year  by  year,  ravaged  often  by  mysterious 
and  perhaps  imported  sicknesses,  and  waging  a 
perpetual  war  with  nature  in  her  harshest  mood, 
they  are  growing  steadily  fewer. . .  .Contact  with 
the  white  Polar  explorers,  the  communication 
which  the  Danish  Literary  Expedition  succeeded 
in  opening  up  between  the  Cape  Yorkers  and  the 
West  Greenlanders,  may  be  useful  to  these  chil- 
dren of  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  have  already 
learnt  to  appreciate  some  of  the  advantages  of 
modern  civilization — such  as  Manchester  breech- 
loaders, ammunition,  and  lucifer  matches.  But 
undoubtedly  such  contact  will  tend  to  efface  the 
memory  of  their  legends  and  customs,  to 
destroy  the  continuity  of  their  primitive  religious 
beliefs,  and  to  modify  their  mode  of  thought. 
Such  a  result,"  Mr.  Herring  continues,  is  "inevit- 
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able  ;  but  it  is  the  death-note  of  their  unspoiled 
individuality." 

Mr.  Kasmussen  thus  relates  the  origin  of  his 
sojourn  among  the  Eskimos  :  "  When  I  was 
a  child  I  used  often  to  hear  an  old  Greenlandic 
woman  tell  how,  far  away  north,  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  there  lived  a  people  who  dressed  in 
bear  skins  and  ate  raw  flesh.  Their  country  was 
always  shut  in  by  ice,  and  the  daylight  never 
reached  over  the  tops  of  their  high  f  jelds.  Who- 
ever wished  to  go  there  must  travel  with  the 
south  wind,  right  up  to  the  Lord  of  the  northern 
gales."  So  he  determined  to  go  and  see  "  the 
new  people,"  as  the  old  story-teller  called  them, 
and  relate  his  recollections  of  them,  and  this  very 
interesting  volume  is  the  result. 

We  have  an  account  of  his  first  meeting  with 
the  Polar  Eskimos.  He  soon  encountered  a 
magician,  Sagdloq,  the  oldest  magician  of  his 
tribe,  who  "  could  crawl  out  of  his  skin,  and 
then  draw  it  on  again  "  ;  but  "  any  man  who 
saw  a  magician  in  this  state,  '  flesh  bare,'  would 
die,"  so  he  was  quite  safe  in  making  the  assertion. 
He  was,  however,  very  candid,  and  laughingly 
told  Mr.  Rasmussen  it  was  "  all  foolery,  silly 
humbug,  nothing  but  lies  !  " 

As  regards  women,  the  men  love  their  wives, 
when  the  fancy  takes  them,  but  their  idea  is 
"  if  affection  is  to  be  kept  alive  the  woman  must 
feel  occasionally  that  the  man  is  strong,"  and  in 
order  to  show  this  the  wives  are  often  brutally 
maltreated. 

The  Eskimos'  views  of  life  are,  of  course,  very 
primitive.  They  believe  that  "  when  the  earth 
was  made  it  dropped  down  from  above  ;  the  soil, 
the  hilis,  and  the  stones  came  down  from  the 
heavens,"  and  people  came  up  out  of  the  earth. 

Then  there  is  a  story  of  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Men  increased ;  they  grew  more  and  more 
numerous  ;  they  did  not  know  death,  and  they 
grew  very  old  ;  nor  did  they  know  the  sun  ;  they 
lived  in  the  dark  ;  it  was  only  inside  the  houses 
that  there  was  light ;  they  burnt  water  in  the 
lamps — at  that  time  water  would  burn.  The 
people  who  did  not  know  how  to  die  grew  too 
many  :  they  overfilled  the  earth.  Then  there 
came  a  mighty  flood,  when  many  were  drowned. 
The  traces  of  this  flood  are  to  be  found  on  the 
tops  of  the  high  hills,  where  you  often  find  shells." 

The  Eskimos  believe  that  every  person  con- 
sists of  a  soul,  a  body,  and  a  name.  The  soul  is 
immortal  ;  it  is  outside  the  person,  but  follows 
it,  as  his  shadow  follows  a  man  in  the  sunshine. 
"  Although  the  soul  is  thus  not  inside  the  body, 
the  body  and  the  soul  are  nevertheless  inseparable 
as  long  as  a  person  is  to  continue  alive  ;  for 
when  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  the  body  pines 
away  and  dies.  After  death  the  soul  ascends 
to  heaven  or  goes  down  into  the  sea  ;  it  is  good 
to  be  in  either  place."  They  believe  that  punish- 
ment overtakes  an  evildoer  in  this  world,  and  that 
the  soul  of  a  man  who  has  been  murdered  avenges 
itself  by  frightening  his  murderer  to  death. 

The  book  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
small  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  people  of  the 
Polar  North  ;  it  is  full  of  illustrations,  some 
coloured  from  sketches  made  by  Count  Harold 
Moltke,  who  unfortunately  became  very  ill. 
Some  of  the  drawings  were  executed  when  he 
was  in  great  pain,  but  he  bravely  persevered. 
We  do  not  think  that  many  of  our  readers  would 
care  to  go  out  sketching  in  a  temperature  of 
30°  -below  zero. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — APRIL. 

MR.  F.  C.  CARTER  of  Hornsey  has  issued  three 
short  lists,  Nos.  13,  14,  and  15.  "  The  first  contains 
books  on  Italy,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and 
Spain  ;  No.  14  is  devoted  to  books,  maps,  and 
views  relating  to  America  ;  and  No.  15  includes 
India,  Persia,  and  China.  In  the  last  are  an 
oil  painting,  in  frame,  of  natives  and  forest 
scenery,  1800,  4Z.  4s.  ;  and  a  pair  of  pictures  of 
tigers  in  the  jungle,  18s.  6d.  Under  China  are 
three  paintings  of  harbours,  besides  Chinese 
views  of  tortures  on  rice  paper. 

Mr.  Bertram  Dpbell  begins  his  Catalogue  170 
with  three  collections  of  water-colour  drawings. 
The  first  contains  seventy,  done  about  1790-95 
by  J.  Walton,  forming  a  series  of  views  of  the  Lake 
district  as  known  to  Wordsworth,  151.  15s.  A 
companion  volume  of  sixty-nine  drawings  is 
14Z.  14s.  :  and  the  third  also  consists  of  Lake 
views,  151.  They  are  mounted  in  large  folio 
volumes  bound  in  russia.  The  next  items  are 
books  from  the  Britwell  Court  Library,  the 
famous  collection  formed  by  Mr.  Christie  Miller. 
Then  we  find  books  on  Freemasonry  from  the 
library  of  Mr.  Thomas  Francis  of  Havant 
(P.M.  804),  the  list  opening  with  a  collection  of 
upwards  of  two  hundred  pamphlets  bound  in 
17  vols.,  half -vellum,  30Z.  They  date  from  1751 
to  1892,  and,  Mr.  Dobell  says,  "  would  prove 
invaluable  to  any  one  conducting  researches 
into  the  history  and  mystery  of  the  craft."  Many 
of  the  pamphlets  are  rare,  while  others  are  of 
high  historical  importance.  In  the  miscellaneous 
portion  of  the  Catalogue  are  items  under  Drama 
and  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  poetical 
tracts.  The  following,  although  cheap  books, 
have  their  own  special  interest :  Allan  Cunning- 
ham's '  Maid  of  Elvar,'  1832,  2s.  6d.  ;  D'Israeli's 
'  Amenities  of  Literature,"  first  edition,  3  vols., 
uncut,  1841,  5s.  ;  Hunt's  '  Reflector,'  2  vols., 
1811,  12s.  6d.  ;  Barbara's  '  Life  of  Hook,'  2  vols., 
1849,  2s.  6d.  ;  Kenny  Meadows's  '  Heads  of  the 
People,'  2  vols.,  Anthony  Trollope's  copy,  1840— 
1841,  6s.  6d.  ;  Lady  Morgan's  '  Dramatic  Scenes 
from  Real  Life,'  2  vols.,  1833,  2s.  6d.  ;  Edward 
Moxon's  '  Sonnets,'  privately  printed,  1830,  Is.  r 
and  Francis  Newman's  '  Hebrew  Monarchy,'  1853, 
3s.  6d.  There  are  100  items  relating  to  Chess, 
and  150  under  Incunabula  and  Early  Printed 
Books. 

Messrs.  W.  Heffer  &  Sons  of  Cambridge  include 
in  their  Catalogue  48  Burne-Jones's  '  The  Flower 
Book,'     61.     6s.  ;      Stubbs's     '  Cambridge,'     with 
24    lithographs    by    Railton,    1904,    51.    5s.  ;     and 
Cameron's  '  Baths  of  the  Romans,'  1772,  II.  10s. 
There   is  a   fine  set  of    The  Studio,   including  the 
extra  numbers  and  the  folding  plate  to   No.   1, 
11.     Is.     A     list     under     Bibliography     includes 
Blades's    '  Caxton,'    1863,    51.    5s.  ;     and    Hain's 
'  Repertorium,'    4   vols.,    1826,    51.     There   are   a 
number    of    Greek  and  Latin  classics,  also  many 
items   under  Philology.     In  the  general  list  we- 
find     Arnold's     '  The     Strayed      Reveller '     and 
'  Empedocles     on     Et;na,'     both     first     editions 
morocco     by     Zaehnsdorf,     1849-50,      13Z.     13s 
Browning     first     editions     include     '  Paracelsus, 
uncut,  original  boards,  1835,  61.  6s.  ;    '  Strafford, 
morocco,    1837,    51.  ;     '  Bordello,'    1840,    4Z.    4s. 
'  The  Statue  and  the  Bust  '  and  '  Cleon,'  2  vols. 
morocco,     1855,     15Z.     15s.  ;      and     '  Gold    Hair.' 
morocco,    1864,    11.   7s.     Under   Coleridge   is   the 
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rare  first  edition  of  '  Fears  in  Solitude,'  morocco, 
by  Riviere,  4to,  1798,  151.  ;  under  Chatterton, 
a  large-paper  copy  of  the  1794  edition  of  the 
Rowley  poems,  4Z.  10s.  ;  and  under  Chaucer 
the  1602  edition,  QL  The  Dickens  Edition  de 
Luxe,  1881-2,  is  151.  Goldsmith  items  include 
first  editions  of  '  The  Good-Natur'd  Man  '  and 
'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  1768-73,  2  vols.,  red 
morocco  by  Zaehnsdorf,  351.  ;  also  '  The  Haunch 
pf  Venison,'  half-calf,  1776,  31.  3s.  Other  first 
editions  are  Keats's  '  Endymion,'  morocco,  1818, 
181.  18s.  ;  and  '  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,  and  other  Poems,'  original  boards, 
uncut,  1820,  501.  Under  Shelley  are  also  choice 
items,  including  first  editions  of  '  St.  Irvyne ' 
and  '  Zastrozzi,'  1810-11,  60L  ;  '  Queen  Mab,' 
original  boards,  1813,  161.  16s. ;  'The  Cenci,' 
original  boards,  1819,  851.  ;  another  copy,  morocco 
by  Zaehnsdorf,  651.  ;  and  '  Prometheus  Unbound, ' 
1820,  331.  A  collection  of  first  editions  of  Swin- 
burne, 39  vols.,  is  33Z.  ;  '  The  Queen  Mother,' 
Pickering's  imprint,  40Z.  ;  and  first  edition  of 
'  Laus  Veneris,'  181.  18s.  There  are  a  number 
of  works  under  Biography. 

Messrs.  Iredale  &  Son's  Torquay  List  77  con- 
tains Bacon's  '  Henry  VII.,'  1622,  31.  10s.  ;  '  The 
Decameron,'  translated  by  Rigg,  illustrated 
by  Chalon,  2  vols.,  4to,  crimson  morocco,  1906, 
31.  15s.  ;  Camden's  '  Britannia,'  3  vols.,  large 
folio,  1789,  II.  15s.  ;  Dixon's  '  Royal  Windsor,' 
4  vols.,  16s.  ;  and  a  Buddhist  collection  of 
stories,  the  '  Jataka,'  7  vols.,  Trttbner,  1877, 
31.  3s.  (published  at  QL  9s.).  Under  Junius  are 
the  Woodfall  edition  of  the  '  Letters,'  and 
Chabot's  investigation.  There  is  a  fine  clean 
copy  of  Mather's  '  Magnalia  Christ!  Americana  ' 
the  '  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England 
from  the  First  Planting  in  1620  to  1698,'  QL  6s.  ; 
and  a  handsome  set  in  seven  volumes,  full 
morocco,  of  '  Men  of  Mark,'  250  portraits  in 
permanent  photography,  with  biographical 
notices,  1876,  II.  15s.  Under  Newman  is  '  The 
Lives  of  the  English  Saints,'  6  vols.,  II.  2s.  6d., 
and  under  Richardson  the  complete  edition  of 
his  novels,  20  vols.,  1902,  21.  5s.  Works  on 
folk-lore  include  '  The  Perennial  Calendar,'  1824, 
5s.  A  clean  copy  of  the  black-letter  edition  of 
Foxe's  '  Acts  and  Monuments,'  3  vols.,  folio, 
Adam  Islip,  1632,  is  4Z.  10s.  Among  botanical 
works  is  Colmeiro's  book  on  Spain,  5  vols.,  new 
half-calf,  21.  2s.  Under  Paston  Letters  is  the 
Library  Edition  edited  by  Gairdner,  6  vols., 
21.  2s.  Among  Bibles  are  the  Restoration  Bible, 
printed  on  the  eve  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
folio,  11.  Is.  ;  and  the  Bible  with  Westall's  illus- 
trations, large  paper,  3  vols.,  full  morocco,  1815, 
21.  2s.  (cost  151.).  Books  under  Devon  include 
Prince's  '  Worthies,'  folio,  1701,  21.  10s.  One 
entry  recalls  Arthur  Sketchley — a  collection  of 
the  Brown  books  :  Mrs.  Brown  on  the  Shah's 
visit,  Mrs.  Brown  on  Cleopatra's  Needle,  on 
Dizzy,  Women's  Rights,  &c.,  22  vols.,  11.  2s. 

Messrs.  Sotheran  &  Co.'s  Price  Current  691 
contains  a  complete  unabridged  set  of  the  Royal 
Society's  Transactions,  1665—1908,  unusually 
scarce,  2751.  ;  also  a  set  (except  the  first  series) 
of  The  Philosophical  Magazine,  1827-85,  14:01. 
The  following  are  from  the  Amherst  Library : 
the  fourth  edition  of  Ascham's  '  Scholemaster,' 
brown  morocco,  1579,  111.  lls.  ;  Austen's  '  Fruit 
Trees,'  together  with  '  The  Spirituall  Use  of  an 
Orchard,'  1653,  51.  5s. ;  Bale's  '  Illustres  Maioris 


Britanniae  Scriptores,'  1548,  4to,  21Z.  (a  presenta- 
tion copy  from  the  "  foul-mouthed  "  author)  ; 
first  editions  of  the  Doway  Old  and  the  Rhemish 
New  Testaments,  3  vols.,  4to,  Doway,  1609-10  ; 
Rhemes,  1582,  11.  10s  ;  one  of  the  earliest  books 
printed  phonetically,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest 
English  books  on  bees,  viz.,  the  third  edition  of 
Butler's  '  The  Feminin'  Monarch!' ;  or,  The  Histori 
of  Bee's,'  containing  verses  by  George  Wither  and 
others,  and  a  stave  of  musical  notes,  arranged  in 
triple  time  to  represent  the  humming  of  bees, 
1634,  4:1.  15s.  ;  Feme's  '  Blazon  of  Gentrie,'  1586, 
151.  15s.  ;  Hauksbee's  '  Physico-Mechanical  Ex- 
periments on  Various  Subjects,  rare,  1709,  11.  15s. 
(contains  a  description  of  the  first  electrical 
machine,  invented  by  the  author,  consisting  of 
"  a  pretty  large  glass  cylinder  turned  by  a  winch 
and  rubbed  by  the  hand  ")  ;  and  Grew's  '  Ana- 
tomie  des  Plantes,'  1679,  31.  lls.  6d.  (the  '  D.N.B.' 
states  that  the  author  was  probably  the  first 
to  observe  sex  in  plants).  The  general  portion 
of  the  list  includes  Forster's  '  Arabian  Nights.' 
5  vols.,  large  paper,  proof  impressions,  1802, 
6Z.  12s.  6d.  ;  the  second  collected  edition  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  folio,  1679,  101.  10s.  ; 
and  Blake's  '  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,' 
1885,  il.  4s.  There  are  works  under  Chess 
and  Costume.  Cruikshank  items  include  the  com- 
plete issues  of  the  '  Comic  Almanack,'  19  vols., 
12mo,  in  7,  blue  morocco,  1835-47,  81.  10s.  and  a 
coloured  copy  of  '  My  Sketch-Book, '  first  edition, 
brown  morocco,  1836,  ±1.  4s.  Works  on  the  drama 
include  Genest's  '  English  Stage,'  10  vols.,  Bath, 
1832, 101. 10s.  There  is  a  complete  set  of  the  English 
Dialect  Society's  publications,  1873-96,  15L  15s.  : 
also  a  choice  large-paper  set  of  the  Historical 
Society,  29  vols.  in  25,  bound  in  Cambridge  calf 
extra,  1838-56,  15Z.  15s.  Under  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald  will  be  found  '  Polonius,'  Pickering,  1852, 
21.  2s.  (with  autograph  "  Geo.  Crabbe,"  son  of  the 
poet,  on  title)  ;  also  '  Salaman  and  Absal,'  1856, 
11.  Is.  Under  Venice  is  Ongania's  great  work 
on  St.  Mark's,  16  vols.  folio  and  4to,  Venice, 
1881-92,  34Z.  Under  India  and  Greater  London 
are  lists  of  important  works  ;  and  under  Owen 
Jones  are  his  two  beautiful  works, '  The  Alhambra,' 
2  vols.,  atlas  folio,  half-red  morocco,  spotless 
impression,  151.  15s.  ;  and  '  The  Grammar  of 
Ornament,'  81.  8s. 

[Notices  of  several  other  Catalogues  are  held  over.] 


liattccs  to  <E0mspon5ntts. 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

E.  H.    PARRY   ("Princess  Amelia's   Supposed 
Marriage").  —  See    10     S.    iv.     292,     493,    under 
'George  III.'s  Daughters.'     No  allusion  to  her  mar- 
riage is  made  in  the  account  of  her  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 

WINIFRED  L.  GUNTER. — Outside  our  province 
altogether. 

F.  NEWMAN  ("Dickens  and  Valentine  Lines"). — 
Anticipated  ante,  p.  257 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS  (APRIL). 


WALTER  V.   DANIELL, 

53,  MORTIMER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Stanfcarfc  ant>  Uopograpbical  Boofts, 
Bnaravinas,  Drawings, 

Hutograpb  Xettcrs,  &c. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  POST  FREE- 

CATALOGUE  OF  ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS,  Ac. 

Including  Americana,  Coloured  and  Fancy  Subjects,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  Sporting,  Topographical  Engravings,  &c. 

Telegraphic  Address:    "Topography,   London." 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE  of 

RARE  AND  INTERESTING 

ITEMS    IN  THE  PRESS. 

Free  on  application. 
PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


THE    BIBLIOPHILE     PRESS, 

149,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


The  following  Catalogues  of  portions  of 

B.  H.  BLACKWELL'S  STOCK 

Are  in  active  preparation  and  will  be  issued  shortly. 

CXXXII.  European  Philology,  including  Anglo-Saxon ; 
Gothic ;  Old,  Middle,  and  New  English ;  British 
Dialects  ;  Romance  Languages,  &c. 

CXXXIII.  History  and  Literature  of  India  and  the  Far 
East,  including  interesting  items  from  the  Library  of 
the  late  Cuthbert  Shields,  M.  A.  Oxon  ;  Duplicates  from 
an  important  Oriental  Library,  &c. 

CXXXIV.  British  Topography  and  Local  History,  contain- 
ing about  2,000  items,  many  of  exceptional  interest. 

5O   &   51,    Broad   Street,    Oxford. 


FRANCIS    EDWARDS, 

BOOKSELLER, 
83,      HIGH      STREET, 

MARYLEBONE,  LONDON,  W. 


Old    Time    Literature,    Herbals,    Garden 
"Books,  ffc. 

CATALOGUES   ISSUED. 

LIBRARIES         PURCHASED. 


LUZAC    &    CO., 

Oriental  &  Foreign  Publishers  &  Booksellers, 

46,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Indian  Government, 

Official  Agents  to  the  India  Office,  The  Royal  Asiatic 

Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  University  of 

Chicago,  &c. 

LUZAC  &  CO.  make  a  speciality  of 
ORIENTAL      LITERATURE. 

Latest  Catalogues  issued  :  — 
BIBLIOTHECA  ORIENTALIS  VI.,  being  a  Catalogue  of 

Semitic  Literature  (pp.  131), 
can  be  had  gratis  on  application. 


R.     McCASKIE, 

BOOKS,    OLD     PRINTS 

(CARICATURES,  PORTRAITS,  ETCHINGS, 
FANCY  AUTOGRAPHS,  DRAWINGS,  &c.), 

For  Collectors  of  moderate  means. 
CATALOGUES    FREE. 


27,  MARYLEBONE  LANE,  W. 


SECONDHAND    CATALOGUES 

RECENTLY  ISSUED  :— 
42.  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

2.58O  ITEMS. 

47.  BOOKS  IN   NATURAL   SCIENCES.    3,230 

48.  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS,   INCLUDING 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  CLASSICAL,  LITERATURE.  PHILO- 
LOGY. ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 
1,600  ITEMS. 

49.  BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

(An  Interesting  Catalogue.) 

50.  ECONOMICS.  HISTORY,  AND  POLITICS. 

In  Preparation.  I 
Any  of  the  above  mil  be  gent  gratis  on  application  to 

W.     HEFFER     &     SONS, 

CAMBRIDGE. 


WOODCUTS,  EARLY  BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

LEIGTfTON'S 

Illustrated     Catalogue, 

A— Z.    1,738  pages.      Containing  1,350  Facsimiles. 

Thick  8vo,  half-morocco,  30«. 

Parts  X.-XII.  (SuppU),  A— CA.  2».  each. 

Part  XIII.,  CAL— CHRYS,  with  164  Facsimiles,  including 
Berners"  Froissart,  Cambridge  bindings,  Capgrave  1516, 
Cepio  1477,  and  a  large  collection  of  Early  Chronicles. 
[Now  ready,  price  2s. 

J.    6    J.    LEIGHTON, 

40,  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 
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SMITH,    ELDER   &    CO.'S    BOOKS. 

WORKS   BY  ARTHUR   CHRISTOPHER   BENSON,    C.V.O. 

Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net  each. 

AT     LARGE. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  This  is,  in  its  way,  the  most  frankly  personal  of  the  '  Benson  books  '  as  yet  published.  It 
is  all  graceful,  soothing,  and  pleasant— the  very  book  for  tired  minds  in  a  nerve-racking  world." 

THE     ALTAR     FIRE. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

WORLD.— "  In  conception  and  in  execution  this  study  of  a  high-souled  but  inveterate  egoist,  converted  to  humility 
and  altruism  by  the  discipline  of  suffering,  is  an  achievement  of  rare  power,  pathos,  and  beauty,  and,  so  far,  incomparably 
the  finest  thing  that  its  author  has  given  us." 

BESIDE    STILL    WATERS. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "'  Beside  Still  Waters '  gathers  together  the  scattered  threads  which  have  been  already 
introduced  into  several  of  Mr.  Benson's  more  recent  studies  ;  it  consolidates  his  attitude  in  life,  and  gives  full  expression 
to  his  mellow  and  contented  philosophy." 

FROM     A    COLLEGE    WINDOW. 

THIRTEENTH  IMPRESSION  (FOURTH  EDITION). 
DAILY  GRAPHIC.— "One  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  the  year." 
LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.—"  Will  be  read  again  and  again  with  eager  interest." 
GUARDIAN.—"  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Benson's  book." 

THE    UPTON    LETTERS. 

FOURTEENTH  IMPRESSION  (SECOND  EDITION).      WITH  A  PREFACE. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "  If  any  one_  supposes  that  the  art  of  letter-writing  is  dead,  this  volume  will  prove  tlie 
contrary Altogether  this  is  a  curiously  intimate  and  very  pathetic  revelation." 

Large  post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE    GATE     OF     DEATH  :     a     Diary. 

SECOND  EDITION,  WITH  A  PREFACE,  READY  FEB.  18. 

SPECTATOR.—"  A  very  striking  book ....  The  story  of  a  dangerous  accident  and  a  long  convalescence  is  so  told  as  to 
take  powerful  hold  upon  the  reader,  and  it  is  difficult  to  lay  the  book  down.  It  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  confession,  a 
confession  which  convinces  the  reader  of  its  essential  truth." 


RE-ISSUE  OF  THE 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  SIDNEY  LEE.     IN   TWENTY-TWO  VOLUMES. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  15S.  net  each  ;  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  21s.  net  each. 

Now  ready.    Vol,  XIV-  (MYLLAR-OWEN),  and  a  Volume  will  be  issued  each  month  until 
the  completion  of  the  Edition  in  December,  1909- 

Country  Life. — "This  magnificent  book  of  reference  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  well-equipped 
library." 

Mn.  CLEMENT  SHORTER  in  the  Sphere. — "The  'D.  N.  B.'  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  library,, 
and  they  are  indeed  fortunate  who  can  have  it  on  their  shelves  in  twenty-two  volumes  instead  of  the 
sixty-six  of  the  original  edition,  more  particularly  as,  unlike  most  reprints,  the  new  form  is  handier 
and  more  attractive  than  the  old.  The  set  is  the  most  perfect  birthday  present  for  a  bookish  person, 
that  our  age  has  known." 

***  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Pages,  post  jree  on  application. 

London:    SMITH,    ELDER    &    CO.,    15,   Waterloo    Place,    S.W. 

Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G.— Saturday,  April  17,  1909. 
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FOR 


LITERARY     MEN,     GENERAL     READERS,     ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of."— CAPTAIX  CUTTLB. 


/PRICE  FOURPENCE. 
Registered  as  a  Ntuxpajrtr.   f.Uered  at 

~"^"      |_SER'ES.J  ~^*.~*..~~*.j     ^t.*..^     ~^,      ^^v^^.  .      the  Jf.r.P.O.  a»  Jeco'id-Class  Matter. 

V     Yearly  Subscription,  20s.  6d.  post  free. 

ox  F??RJ^l!XI5i[[L^  R  ESS- 

COMPLETION     OF    THE     WORK. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER  OF  INDIA. 

NEW  EDITION.  IN  TWENTY-SIX  VOLUMES 

8vo,  cloth,  bl.  net ;  morocco  back,  61.  6s.  net. 
The  Four  Volumes  of  "  The  Indian  Empire"  separately,  6s.  net  each  in  cloth,  or  7».  6d.  net  with  morocco  back. 

The  Atlas  separately.  15».  net  in  cloth,  or  !"«•  6d.  net  with  morocco  back. 

Vol.  I.  Descriptive.  Vol.  II.  Historical.  Vol.  III.  Economic.  Vol.  IV.  Administrative. 

VoL  V.-XXIVT  Alphabetical  Gazetteer.  Vol.  XXV.  Index.  Vol.  XXVI.  Atlas. 

Each  Volume  contains  a  Map  of  India  specially  prepared  for  this  Edition. 

Standard. — "A  work  of  which  British  geography  may  justly  be  proud The  book  gains  much  by  its  excellent 

indexes." 

THE    ENGLISH    FACTORIES    IN    INDIA. 

By  W.  FOSTER.  Vol.  III.  1624-1629.  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net.  (Published  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council.)  [Immediately. 

Previously  published:— Vol.  I.  1618-1621.     12y.6d.net.  Vol.  II.  1622-1623.     12s.  6rf.  net. 

HISTORICAL    PORTRAITS.-Richard  II.  to  Henry  Wriothesley,  1400-1600. 

The  Lives  by  C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER,  the  Portraits  chosen  by  EMERY  WALKER.    With  an  Introduction  on  the 
History  of  Portraiture  in  England.      4to,  8*.  6rf.  net. 
Sptttator. — "  In  every  way  a  most  interesting  book." 

PLATO'S  DOCTRINE  OF  IDEAS. 

By  J.  A.  STEWART.    8vo,  6s.  net. 

CATALOGUE  of  SANSKRIT  MSS.  in  the  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY. 

Appendix  to  Vol.  I.  (Th.  Aufrecht's  Catalogue).    By  A.  B.  KEITH.    4to,  15*.  net. 

MILTON  MEMORIAL  LECTURES,   1908. 

By  G.  C.  Williamson,  W.  H.  Hadow,  E.  H.  Colendge,  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  E.  H.  Pember,  G.  E.  B.  Saintsbury,  H.  G. 
Rosedale,  E.  Dowden,  Sir  E.  Brabrooke,  and  A.  Vambery.  Read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  P.  W.  AMES.  With  4  Illustrations.  8vo,  6s.  net. 

DE  QUINCEY'S  LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  H.  DARBISHIRE.     From  2s.  6rf.  net. 

[JVeit-  f'olume,  Oxford  Library  of  Prose  and  Poetry. 

AUTHORS'  AND  PRINTERS'  DICTIONARY. 

A  Guide  for  Authors,  Editors,  Printers,  Correctors  of  the  Press,  Compositors,  tend  Typists.  With  Full  List  of 
Abbreviations.  An  attempt  to  codify  the  best  Typographical  Practices  of  the  Present  Day.  Bv  F.  HO\\  AKL 
COLLINS,  with  the  assistance  of  many  Authors,  Editors,  Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press.  Tenth  Thousand. 
Is.  net.  

Complete  Catalogue  (160  pages   post  free  on  application. 

London:  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  Unirersity  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.G. 
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rn  H  E      EDINBURGH        REVIEW. 

JL  No.  428.      APRIL,  1909.      8vo,  price  fig. 

I.  GERMAN  IMPERIAL  FINANCE. 
II.  HALLEY'S  COMET. 

III.  THE     PRINCIPLES     AND      PRACTICE      OF      LABOUR 

CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

IV.  THE  POETRY  OF  CARDUCCI. 
V.  PRAGMATISM. 

VI.  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  EMPIRE. 
VII.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  RENAISSANCE  TO 

THE  '  CLASSIC  AGE.' 

VIII.  THE  POOR  LAW  REPORT  OF  1909. 

IX.  TWO        CANADIAN        POETS:        FRECHETTE        AND 
DRUMMOND. 

X.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 
XI.  THE  POLITICAL  SCENE. 
LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


T 


1HE     ENGLISH     HISTORICAL     REVIEW. 

Edited  by  REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.  LL.D. 

No.  94.      APRIL,  1909.     Royal  8vo,  price  5s. 
1,— Articles. 

THE       ADMINISTRATION       OP       NORMANDY       UNDER 

HENRY  I.    By  Professor  Haskins. 
THE    DEPRIVATION    OF   PURITAN    MINISTERS    in    1605. 

By  Roland  G.  Usher. 
THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY, 

1660-1688.     By  C.  Brinkmann.    Part  I. 

THE  MISSIONS  OP  WILLIAM  GRENVILLE  TO  THE 
HAGUE  AND  VERSAILLES  IN  1787.  By  J.  Holland 
Rose,  Litt.D. 

2.— Notes  and  Documents. 

THE     EMBASSY     OP     JOHN     THE     GRAMMARIAN.      By 

Professor  Bury,  LL.D.  D.Litt. 
THE       CHARTERS      OP       HENRY       II.       AT      LINCOLN 

CATHEDRAL.    By  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Baiter. 

THE  COMMUNE  OP  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  1264.  By 
H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

STATISTICS  FROM  SUBSIDY  ROLLS  OF  EDWARD  II.    By 

Sir  James  H.  Ramsay,  Bt.,  LL.D. 
ARCHBISHOP   MORTON    AND    ST.   ALBANS.       By   James 

Gairdner,  C.B.  LL.D. 
And  others. 
3.— Reviews  of  Books.  4.— Short  Notices. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  B.C. 
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The  Index  separately  6d.  ;  by  post  6%d. 

Also  Cases  for  Binding,  price  Is.  ;  by  post  Is.  2d. 
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ATOTES  AND  QUERIES.— The  SUBSCRIPTION 

J-l  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  post  is  108.  3d.  for  Six 
Months  ;  or  20s.  6cZ.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Nttes  and  Queries  Office,  Bream's  Buildings, 
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HISTORY  of  YOUR  LANDED  ESTATES 

should  be  put  into  permanent  form.  We  undertake  this  work 
in  its  entirety.  Searches  made  ;  material  arranged  ami  printed  under 
expert  supervision.  —  GERRARDS,  LTD.,  Genealogical  Printers, 
4iiA,  Harrow  Road,  London,  W. 

BOOKS.  —ALL      OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  most  expert  Bookfinders  extant.    Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop.  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
.  BOOKSELLERS, 

Of  27  and  29,  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC 
to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London 
for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own 
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THE    CRUCIFIED    THIEVES:      THEIR 

NAMES. 

IN  Padre  de  Isla's  '  His  tor  ia  del  Famoso 
Predicador    Fray    Gerundio    de    Campazas,' 
Lib.  VI.  cap.  iii.  (Madrid,  1804,  pp.  350-52), 
we  are  told  that  the  preacher 
"  took  it  for  granted,   without  the  least  doubt, 
that  the   good  thief  was   called   Dimas  and  the 
bad  one  Gestas,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
names  are  given  so  variously  among  authors,  as 
the   learned   know.     And,    even   supposing   they 
were   so    called,    some   one   will   not   hesitate   to 
assert  that  the  bad  thief  was  Dimas  and  the  good 
one  Gestas,   and  will  prove  it  by  the  following 
lines,  which  are  pretty  well  known  : — 
Imparibus  meritis,  tria  pendent  corpora  ramis, 
Dimas,  Gestas  ;    in  medio  est  divina  Potestas  ; 
Dimas  damnatur,  Gestas  super  astra  locatur." 

The  "  Padre "  is,  I  am  afraid,  somewhat 
Rabelaisian  in  a  mild  way  on  this  subject, 
.as  on  others,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  in  her  book  '  De 
mi  Tierra,'  from  which  I  have  borrowed 
the  epithet,  that  it  is  not  wholly  undeserved. 
He  makes  his  young  preacher  appeal  to 
St.  Augustine,  whom  he  quotes  from  some 
book  of  reference  as  saying  : — 

"  Dum  patitur  credit  Dimas  ;  non  ante  crucem 
Domini  sectatur,  sed  in  cruce  Domini  Confessor 
Dimas  inter  martyres  computatur,  suoque  san- 
guine baptizatur." 


He  next  apostrophizes  St.  Jerome  : 
"  Greatest  among  the  four  general  masters 
of  the  universal  Church,  Geronimo  divino, 
what  dost  thou  say  about  our  Dimas  ?  " 
These  are  given  as  his  words  : — 

"  Latro  credidit  in  cruce,  et  statim  meretur 
audire  :  '  Hodie  mecum  eris  in  Paradiso  '  ; 
Dimas  Latro  crucem  mutat  Paradiso." 

Then  playing  on  the  word  "  Di-mas  "  with 
an  interrogation  ("Do  I  say  more?"), 
he  perorates  as  follows  : — 

"  But  what  more  is  there  to  be  said  ?  Let 
that  same  be  said  with  poetical  elegance  by  the 
mitred  muse  of  Vienne  ;  the  learned  hearer  will 
at  once  know  that  I  speak  of  Abylus,  Bishop  of 
Vienne*  : — 

Sicque  reus  scelerum  dum  digna  piacula  pandit, 

Martyrium  de  morte  rap  it." 

The  lines  on  the  thieves  on  the  Cross, 
which  were  composed  in  mediaeval  times, 
are  given  in  '  Les  Petits  Bollandistes,'  and 
run  thus  : — 

Imparibus  meritis,  pendent  tria  corpora  ramis, 
Desmas  et  Gesmas,  media  est  divina  potestas  ; 
Alta  petit  Desmas,  infelix,  infima,  Gesmas  : 
Nos  et  res  nostras  conservet  summa  potestas  : 
Hos  versus  dicas,  ne  tu  furto  tua  perdas. 

This  was  a  versified  prayer  employed  by 
persons  whose  goods  were  exposed  to  the 
rapacity  of  robbers.  Padre  de  Isla  has 
quoted  the  first  two  lines  pretty  correctly, 
but  the  third  he  seems  to  have  changed,  so 
to  speak,  for  "  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

Again,  I  should  be  much  astonished  to 
learn  that  St.  Augustine  ever  wrote  the 
words  here  attributed  to  him  ;  and  I  can 
safely  say  the  same  of  St.  Jerome,  who 
thus  speaks  of  the  good  thief  in  his  com- 
mentary on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  cap.  xxvii. 
44:— 

"  Idipsum  autem  et  latrpnes,  qui  crucifixi 
erant  cum  eo,  improperabant  ei. — Hie  per  tropum, 
qui  appellatur  cruA.ATjt/'is,  pro  uno  latrone  uterque 
inducitur  blasphemasse.  Lucas  [cap.  xxiii.]  vero 
asserit  quod,  altero  blasphemante,  alter  confessus 
sit,  et  e  contrario  increpaverit  blasphemantem. 
Non  quod  discrepent  Evangelia ;  sed  quod 
primum  uterque  blasphemayerit,  dehinc  sole 
fugiente,  terra  commota,  saxisque  disruptis,  et 
ingruentibus  tenebris,  unus  crediderit  in  Jesum, 
et  priorem  negationem  sequenti  confessione  emen- 
daverit.  In  duobus  latronibus  uterque  populus,  et 
Gentilium,  et  Judseoruru.  primum  Dominum 
blasphemavit.  Postea  signorum  magnitudine  alter 
exterritus  egit  poenitentiam,  et  usque  hodie  Judajos 
increpat  blaspnemantes." 

If  the  commentator  had  known  the  real 
names  of  the  thieves,  we  may  be  sure  that 
he  would  have  mentioned  them  in  this 
interesting  note. 

*  Who  this  "  Abilo  Obispo  Vienense  "  was  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  on  the  matter. 
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We  learn  from  '  Les  Petits  Bollandistes  ' 
that  in  the  apocryphal  '  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus '  the  good  thief  bears  the  name  of 
Dismas,  and  the  bad  thief  that  of  Gestas. 
In  Bede's  '  Collectanea '  they  are  named 
Matha  and  loca  ;  and  in  a  life  of  Christ 
written  in  the  seventh  century,  and  printed 
by  the  Elzevirs  in  1639,  they  are  called 
Lustin  and  Vissimus.  But  the  common 
tradition,  especially  in  Germany,  bestows 
on  them  the  names  of  Dismas  and  Gestas. 
The  good  thief  is  always  represented  as 
suffering  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Saviour. 
It  was  St.  Anselm  in  one  of  his  meditations 
who  first  related  the  following  beautiful 
story,  not  as  a  fact,  but  as  a  legend  well 
known  in  his  day  : — 

"  Dismas  lived  in  a  forest  on  the  way  to  Egypt 
when  Mary,  bearing  with  her  the  infant  Jesus, 
and  fleeing  from  Herod's  wrath,  was  making  her 
way  thither.  He  was  a  murderer,  and  son  of  the 
chief  of  a  band  of  malefactors.  Now  one  day 
when  in  ambush  he  saw  coming  an  old  man,  a 
young  woman,  and  a  little  child,  and  judging  with 
rea&on  that  they  could  not  offer  any  resistance,  he 
went  towards  them  with  his  comrades,  intending 
to  ill-treat  them  ;  but  he  was  straightway  so 
ravished  by  the  supernatural  grace  that  adorned 
the  face  or  Jesus  that,  instead  of  doing  them  any 
harm,  he  gave  them  hospitality  in  the  cave  where 
he  dwelt,  and  got  ready  all  that  they  required. 
Mary  was  pleased  to  see  the  caresses  and  attentions 
which  this  robber  lavished  on  her  beloved  son. 
She  thanked  him  with  her  whole  heart,  and  assured 
him  that  he  would  be  rewarded  before  his  death. 
The  Holy  Virgin's  promise  was  fulfilled  later. 
Dismas  was  crucifieoT  with  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  and  obtained  in  his  last  moments  grace  to 
repent  of  his  sins ;  and  having  publicly  confessed 
the  divinity  of  Christ  when  the  Apostles  had  taken 
flight,  he  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Redemption,  and  of  entering  soon 
after  with  Jesus  Christ  into  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  we  should  hesitate  in  giving 
the  name  of  Dismas  to  the  good  thief,  the 
more  so  as  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  is  commemorated  on 
26  March  every  year  (see  '  Catholic  Direc- 
tory,' 1909,  p.  10).  JOHN  T.  CURRY. 


TENNYSON  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
IN  the  extensive  '  Bibliography  of  Tenny- 
son,' of  which  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise  has 
recently  (1908)  issued  the  first  volume, 
there  are  presented  detailed  collations  and 
descriptions  of  the  first  eight  editions  of 
the  '  Poems,'  which  appeared  between  1842 
and  1853.  The  remaining  editions  from  the 
ninth  to  the  twenty-fourth  are  simply 
indicated  (p.  97)  by  their  dates,  from  1853 
to  1872.  Of  these  I  am  unable  to  verify  the 


date  1857  for  the  eleventh  edition,  and  1861 
for  the  fourteenth.  My  own  copy  of  th& 
eleventh  edition  is  dated  1856  (Moxon's 
List  of  Books  prefixed  to  the  volume  is 
dated  September,  1856).  The  only  copy  of 
the  fourteenth  edition  that  I  have  seen 
bore  the  date  1862.  I  should  like  to  ascer- 
tain whether  copies  with  the  dates  assigned 
by  Mr.  Wise  really  exist,  or  whether  those- 
dates  are  misprints. 

Mr.  Wise  has  laboured  so  long  and  so> 
zealously  upon  this  '  Bibliography  '  that  it 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  call  attention 
to  a  few  errors  and  omissions  here  and 
there  without  at  the  same  time  expressing 
gratitude  for  such  a  comprehensive  and 
wholly  admirable  piece  of  scholarship.  The 
following  additional  items,  that  properly 
belong  to  the  first  volume,  are  communicated 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  included  in 
an  addendum  or  postscript  to  the  second 
volume  of  this  most  useful  work. 

On  p.  348,  after  No.  87  add  J.  Holt 
Schooling's  article  in  Strand,  viii.  599-608 
(1894),  which  reproduces  in  facsimile  several 
important  letters  from  Tennyson  to  Pal- 
grave,  Gladstone,  and  others. 

On  p.  349,  after  No.  90  add  Francesco- 
Chimenti's  '  Larghi  Orizzonti '  (Bari,  1897), 
which  contains  (p.  103)  a  letter  from  Tenny- 
son to  Chimenti,  dated  1891. 

Preceding  p.  357,  No.  92,  add  Clara  D. 
Maclean's  article  in  Independent,  1.  1389-92' 
(1898),  which  prints  an  undated  letter  to 
Dr.  Allan. 

After  p.  358,  No.  93,  belongs  the  interest- 
ing Tennyson  letter  to  H.  H.  Atkinson  in 
1873.  It  was  printed  in  Century  Mag.,  lix. 
956-7  (1900).  Immediately  after  this  should 
appear  a  reference  to  Century  Mag.,  Ixiii. 
722-37  (1902),  where  W.  G.  McCabe  printed 
two  notes  from  Tennyson  in  1888-9. 

After  p.  358,  No.  94,  add  Charles  R. 
Graves 's  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  George 
Grove '  (London,  1903),  which  prints  two 
notes  and  a  letter  from  Tennyson  to  Grove 
in  1869,  1872,  and  1880. 

Finally,  after  p.  359,  No.  96,  add  C.  B. 
Fallen's  '  The  Meaning  of  the  Idylls  of  the 
King  '  (New  York,  1904),  which  reproduces 
in  facsimile  a  note  from  Tennyson  to  the 
author  in  1885. 

On  p.  333  Mr.  Wise  remarks  that  Mr. 
Swinburne's  '  Disgust,'  written  as  a  parody 
of  Tennyson's  '  Despair,'  has  not  been  re- 
printed. It  may  be  found  on  pp.  93-7  of 
T.  B.  Mosher's  reprint  of  '  The  Heptalogia  ' 
(Portland,  Me.,  1898). 

JOHN  Louis  HANEY. 

Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
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DODSLEY'S  FAMOUS  COLLECTION  OF 
POETRY. 

(See  10  S.  vi.  361,  402  ;  vii.  3,  82,  284,  404, 
442  ;  viii.  124,  183,  384,  442  ;  ix.  3,  184, 
323,  463  ;  x.  103,  243,  305,  403  ;  xi.  62, 
143.) 

THE  REV.  EDWARD  LITTLETON  was  born  on 
17  Feb.,  1697/8,  at  Stoke  St.  Milborough, 
Shropshire,  but  no  entry  of  his  baptism 
occurs  in  the  register  of  the  parish  church. 
On  28  July,  1712,  he  was  placed  third  out 
of  seventeen  on  the  indentures  for  a  scholar- 
ship at  Eton  College,  and  succeeded  to  a 
vacancy  on  23  March,  1712/13,  being  then 
fifteen  years  old.  Dr.  Snape,  the  then 
head  master,  is  said  to  have  encouraged  his 
talents.  His  school  exercises  were  much 
admired,  and  he  went  to  the  University 
with  a  great  reputation. 

Littleton  was  placed  on  25  July,  1715, 
eleventh  out  of  twelve  on  the  indentures  for 
a  scholarship  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  on  16  July,  1716,  was  third  out  of 
twelve.  His  place  at  Eton  was  declared 
vacant  on  15  Jan.,  1716/17,  and  six  days 
later  he  was  admitted  to  a  scholarship  at 
King's  College.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
that  college  on  21  January,  1719/20,  and 
took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  1720,  M.A.  1724, 
LL.D.  (by  royal  letters  granted  in  1728) 
1729.  No  college  office  was  held  by  him 
at  Cambridge,  and  he  returned  in  1720 
to  Eton  as  an  assistant  master,  where  he 
became  very  popular  with  the  boys  under 
his  charge.  He  was  in  priest's  orders  in  the 
term  ending  at  Christmas,  1725  ;  and  his 
fellowship  at  King's  College  ceased  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  term  to  Midsummer, 
1726. 

In  1 726  Littleton  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
at  Eton  College,  and  on  16  July  in  that  year 
was  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Maple- 
durham,  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  college. 
Vol.  IV.  of  the  manuscript  '  Skeleton 
Collegii  Regalis  Cantab.,'  by  Anthony  Allen, 
which  is  at  King's  College,  says  that 

"  through  unaccountable  remissness  he  neglected 
to  take  the  oaths  to  the  Government,  whereby 
his  Fellowship  was  become  forfeit.  The  Provosi 
and  fellows,  to  prevent  another's  being  obtrudec 
on  them,  met  privately  in  Eton  Chappel  and  re- 
elected  him,  and  after,  to  make  all  safe,  sued  ou1 
his  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal ;  but  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  the  King  can  pardon  such  an 
omission  and  forfeiture  thereon,  and  his  sincere 
attachment  to  the  present  happy  establishmeni 
was  never  the  least  questioned." 

The  last  statement  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  on  9  June,  1730,  he  was  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King. 


Allen  proceeds  to  remark  that  Littleton's 
succession  so  early  to  a  fellowship  at  Eton 
need  not  necessarily  be  attributed  to  his 
merits,  as 

"  Dr.  Sleech  looked  on  him  as  a  very  good  match 
'or  one  of  his  numerous  issue  (but  without  just 
ncouragement  on  Littleton's  part),  and  won  a 
>romise  of  it  from  Mr.  Provost,  of  which  he 
witted  Littleton  not  so  prudently  on  his  marry  - 
ng  a  daughter  of  one  Mr.  Barnham  Goode," 

was    for    several    years   under   master 
at  Eton.     This  marriage  to  Frances  Goode 
ook  place   on  his  appointment   to   Maple- 
durham. 

Littleton  died  from  fever  at  Mapledurhamr 
'  between  the  hours  of  Four  and  Five 
o'Clock  in  the  afternoon "  of  16  Nov.,. 
L733,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
on  19  Nov.  He  left  a  widow  and  three 
infant  daughters.  As  they  were  penniless,, 
hey  were  allowed  by  the  Rev.  John  Burton,. 
D.D.,  his  successor  at  Mapledurham,  to 
remain  in  the  vicarage.  A  neighbouring 
:lergyman,  calling  one  day,  found  Mrs. 
Littleton  engaged  in  shaving  Dr.  Burton. 
The  visitor  expressed  his  disapproval  of 
bhis  arrangement,  with  the  result  that 
Burton,  in  November,  1736,  married  the 
widow.  Two  volumes  of  Littleton's  '  Sermons 
upon  Several  Practical  Subjects '  were  pub- 
lished— it  is  said  under  Burton's  editorship 
— in  1735,  "  by  subscription,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow  and  children."  The 
publication  was  encouraged  by  Queen 
Caroline,  and  the  dedication  to  her  was 
signed  by  the  widow,  Frances  Littleton. 

A  second  edition  of  these  volumes  came 
out  in  March,  1736,  and  a  third  in  1749. 
To  the  last  were  added  some  of  Littleton's 
poems  and  a  brief  memoir  of  him  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Morell.  The  volumes  did 
not  include  his  sermon  before  the  House  of 
Commons  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
on  30  Jan.,  1730/31,  which  was  published 
in  1731. 

The  two  poems  of  Littleton  which  are 
printed  in  Dodsley  (vol.  vi.  pp.  290-94, 
298-9)  are  entitled  '  A  Letter  from  Cam- 
bridge to  a  Young  Gentleman  at  Eton 
School '  and  '  On  a  Spider.'  Both  of  them 
are  in  the  poetical  collection  Addit  MS. 
28,101  at  the  British  Museum,  but  the 
former  is  erroneously  called  '  Letter  from 
a  Young  Gentleman  at  Oxford  to  his  Friend 
in  Town.'  The  other  pieces  "  by  Mr. 
Littleton "  in  that  manuscript  collection 
are  by  George,  afterwards  Lord  Lyttelton. 

These  poems,  are  said  by  Morell  to  "  have 
surreptitiously  crept  into  Miscellanies  in  a 
very  imperfect  condition. . .  .Names  have 
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been  introduced  altogether  unknown  to  the 
author."  He  therefore  gave  "  a  genuine 
copy  of  them,  as  transcribed  by  a  gentleman 
then  at  Eton  School  from  the  Author's  own 
writing  "  ;  and  he  added  what  remains  he 
could  find  of  a  pastoral  elegy  written  by 
Littleton  on  the  death  of  R.  Banks  (sic), 
Scholar  of  the  same  College.  This  was 
Ralph  Bankes,  fourth  son  of  John  Bankes 
<d.  1714),  who  was  M.P.  for  Corfe  Castle 
in  eight  Parliaments.  Ralph  was  admitted 
scholar  of  King's  College  on  3  July,  1717, 
.and  died  in  the  college  of  smallpox  in 
December,  1718.  Morell  had  also  seen  a 
poetical  epistle  sent  by  Littleton  from  school 
to  Penyston  Powney,  but  as  it  was  "  scarce 
intelligible  to  any  but  those  who  were  then 
at  Eton,"  he  omitted  it. 

The  poetical  letter  consists  in  MS.  28,101 
•of  97  lines,  and  was  addressed  to  "  dear 
M — ."  It  seems  to  have  expanded  in  the 
course  of  years  from  the  original^  version. 
On  its  appearance  in  Edward  Curll's  second 
volume  (1735)  of  'Mr.  Pope's  Literary 
Correspondence,'  pp.  158-60,  as  '  An  Epistle 
from  Dr.  Littleton  at  Cambridge  to  his 
Friend  at  Eton,'  there  were  but  61  lines. 
When  printed  in  Gent.  Mag.,  viii.  (1738),  42, 
the  poem  had  doubled  in  length,  consisting 
of  122  lines,  and  was  then  called  '  A  Letter 
from  Dr.  Littleton  when  a  Freshman  of 
King's  College  in  Cambridge  to  his  School- 
fellow (H.  A — r,  Esq.)  at  Eaton.'  It  was 
addressed  to  "  dear  Hal,"  and  the  youth's 
name  was  Henry  Archer.  The  poem  as 
printed  in  Dodsley  was  of  the  same  length 
(122  lines)  ;  but  two  lines  in  Gent.  Mag.  are 
omitted  in  Dodsley,  and  two  in  the  latter 
collection  are  not  in  the  Magazine.  There 
are  also  a  few  unimportant  variations. 
Thirty  lines  of  it  are  printed  in  Sir  H. 
Maxwell-Lyte's  '  Eton  College,'  3rd  ed., 
1899,  pp.  291-2.  The  whole  poem,  bemoan- 
ing his  change  of  life  from  poetry  to  algebraic 
lectures  and  syllogisms,  is  written  with 
vivacity. 

Morell  adds  that  he  was 
"  as  little  ambitious  of  appearing  in  print  as  the 

great  Mr.  Hales   formerly  of  the  same  college 

and  I  am  apt  to  think  from  what  I  have  heard 
that,  like  him,  too,  he  never  penn'd  anything 
until  he  needs  must." 

Allen  also  informs  us  that  Littleton's 
brother  was 

•"  bred  a  bookseller  in  London,  but,  failing  in 
that  business,  was  for  his  merit  chosen  beadle 
to  the  Company  of  Stationers,  1  July,  1751,  a 
comfortable  subsistence." 

I  am  much  indebted  in  the  construction 
of  this  memoir  to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  Uni- 
versity Librarian  at  Cambridge,  and  to  Mr. 


F.   L.   Clarke,  the  Bursar's  Clerk  at  King's 
College,    Cambridge.       W.  P.  COURTNEY. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ST.  GEORGE'S  DAY,  1715. — In  '  Queen 
Mary  of  Modena,'  by  M.  Haile,  1905,  p.  458, 
is  a  long  original  account  of  a  great  demon- 
stration held  on  this  day  on  Snow  Hill,  in 
favour  of  James  III.  and  the  Stuarts.  The 
health  of  James  was  drunk,  kneeling,  with 
a  "  triple  hussa  "  ;  there  were  bonfires  ; 
and  figures  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  King  William 
and  King  George  were  burnt.  W.  C.  B. 

ST.  MARK'S  DAY,  25  APRIL.  (See  10  S.  ix. 
401.) — An  account  of  the  procession  on  this 
day,  with  explanatory  notes,  is  in  '  Rites 
of  Durham,'  Surt.  Soc.  cvii.  104,  287. 

W.  C.  B. 

SHAKESPEARES  IN  1796. — While  making 
some  searches  in  the  Record  Office  amongst 
old  Army  accounts,  I  found  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  several  times,  and  thought  the 
mere  mention  justified  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

On  3  June,  1796,  Arthur  Shakespear— 
so  the  name  is  spelt — was  paid  311.  Os.  Id. 
for  twine  and  thread ;  on  30  June, 
694Z.  14s.  IQd.  for  rope.  On  30  April,  1796, 
Shakespear  Reed  was  paid  367Z.  Os.  4jd.  for 
rope  delivered  at  the  Tower  of  London  for 
Jamaica.  There  are  several  more  entries  of 
a  similar  character.  The  reference  is  W.O. 
52/89,  ff.  204,  219,  228,  &c.  A.  RHODES. 

CANDLEMAS  AND  PASSOVER. — In  that  very 
entertaining  volume  '  Some  Threepenny 
Bits,'  by  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  the  subjoined 
verses  occur  : — 

Kindle  the  Christmas  brand,  and  then 

lay  it  up  agen 

Till  Christmas  next  return 

And'  where  'tis  safely  kept,  the  Fiend  1 

Can  do  no  mischief  there. 
A  similar  belief  exists  among  very  old- 
fashioned  Hebrews  of  extreme  orthodoxy, 
who  make  a  point  of  keeping  from  year  to 
year  part  of  the  "  middle  cake  "  eaten  on 
"  Seder  Night,"  suspended  from  the  kitchen 
ceiling  to  ward  off  evil  spirits  and  the 
"  Angel  of  Death  "  from  the  home. 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

MTJSK  MELONS. — I  am  anxious  to  correct 
an  error  made  in  reference  to  this  fruit  when 
writing  of  the  Neyte  gardens  (10  S.  x.  462). 
In  an  unlucky  moment  I  transcribed  from 
my  notes  "  musk  melons "  as  "  munk 
melons,"  and  thus  absurdly  misquoted 
Massinger.  As  the  fruit  was  cultivated  in 
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the  former  gardens  of  the  monks  of  West- 
minster, the  name,  as  I  put  it,  may  not 
have  seemed  to  me  inappropriate,  but  it 
was  no  less  a  blunder. 

The  name  "  Musk  Melons"  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  the  fruit  generally  ('N.E.D.'). 
After  Massinger  had  praised  them  as  a  delicacy 
procured  at  "  the  Neat  House "  in  1632, 
Strype  in  his  extension  of  Stow's  '  Survey,' 
noted  in  1720  their  continued  cultivation 
in  the  same  locality,  and  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
'  Dictionary  '  describes  them  as  "  fragrant  " 
fruit.  W.  L.  RTJTTON. 

TENNYSON  AND  ALDWOBTH. — In  a  few 
months  the  centenary  of  Tennyson's  birth 
will  be  celebrated.  There  will  doubtless  be 
many  articles  upon  his  life,  with  references 
to  his  death  at  Aldworth,  on  Blackdown. 
Since  one  frequently  sees  allusions  to  Tenny- 
son's "  beautiful  home  in  Surrey,"  it  may 
as  well  be  pointed  out  here  that  Aldworth 
is  not  in  Surrey,  but  in  Sussex. 

H.  DAVEY. 

BABKLY  WEST. — In  Taylor's  '  Names  and 
their  Histories  '  this  small  town  is  erroneously 
accounted  for  :  "  formerly  called  Griqua- 
land  West."  The  latter  is  the  name  of  the 
province  in  which  Kimberley  and  the 
Diamond  Fields  are  situated,  and  which  was 
annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  1880.  Barkly 
West,  besides  designating  the  township, 
gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  electoral  districts, 
the  others  being  Hay  and  Herbert.  Cecil 
Rhodes  sat  for  this  constituency  during  his 
political  life.  Griqualand  West  is  distin- 
guished from  Griqualand  East,  a  territory 
lying  between  Natal  and  Pindoland.  The 
township  of  Barkly  East  is  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aliwal  North. 

N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  LTTCKNOW  :  MAJOR 
E.  R.  WIGGINS. — Major  Edward  Robert 
Wiggins,  late  of  the  Bengal  Light  Infantry, 
who  died,  aged  eighty-nine,  at  Ryde  on  2  April 
(see  The  Times  5  April),  was  the  first  person, 
British  or  Indian,  who  practised  the  art  of 
photography  in  the  city  of  Lucknow. 

Lieut.  Wiggins  (as  he  then  was)  in  1853 
was  stationed  in  the  cantonment  of  Muriaon, 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Residency, 
but  is  now  deserted  ;  and  equipped  with  all 
the  best  photographic  outfit  of  that  period, 
in  the  use  of  which  he  was  an  adept,  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  Majesty 
Wajid  Ali  Shah,  the  King  of  Oude.  One 
of  his  Majesty's  courtiers,  the  late  Nawab 
Mushkoor-ud-Dowlah,  became  a  pupil  of 


the  Lieutenant,  and  attained  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  art.  In  fact,  the  King  assigned 
a  suitable  portion  of  the  grounds  of  the  still 
existing  Hosseinabad  Emambarah  for  photo- 
graphic studio  purposes,  and  caused  a  large 
and  varied  assortment  of  cameras,  chemicals, 
and  the  like  to  be  imported  for  this  royal 
studio,  which  was  in  use  until  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oudh  in  1856. 

From  this  beginning  in  1853  may  be 
traced  the  sequence  in  Lucknow  to  the 
present  day  of  many  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional Indian  photographers. 

OLDENBUCK. 


INSCRIPTIONS  AT  BELLAGIO.  —  The  follow- 
ing are  in  the  tiny  cemetery  attached  to  the 
English  church.  The  inscription  on  the 
outside  of  this  cemetery  wall  alluded  to  in 
my  former  note  (10  S.  vii.  164)  had  in  May, 
1908,  disappeared. 

1.  Richard    Welbourn    Hickton,    ob.    16    May, 
1881,  a.  40. 

2.  Thomas,  s.  of  John  Robert  and  Mary  Anne 
Elizabeth  Wright,  b.  and  ob.  16  Oct.,  1876. 

3.  Louisa  Einch  Dawson,  ob.  22  May,  1865. 

4.  A    very    long    Latin    inscription     of    which 
nearly  all  is  illegible  : 

"  Gulielmi.  .  .  .apud  Cant.  .  .  .qui  de  terra  Angl 
.  .  .  .nobilissimi  Com  .  .  .  .  filio  natu  maximus  .... 
Hierosolymisque  rediens  ....  febre  voto  fidelis  .... 
ob.  (16?)  July,  18(?),  a.  26,  flentes  parentes  ---- 
et  Maria  Beddome." 

5.  An   upright   marble    cross.     An   inscription 
on  the  base  is  illegible. 

6.  Beatrice   Charlotte  Sillifant,    ob.   St.   Peters 
Day,  1880,  a.  15. 

7.  The  Rev.  John  Moran,  minister  of  Belmonfc 
Church,  Belfast,  ob.  10  June,  1880. 

G.  S.  PABBY,  Lieut-Col. 
18,  Hyde  Gardens,  Eastbourne. 

LITTLE  RUSSELL  STREET,  COVENT  GABDEN, 
—  The  widening  of  this  thoroughfare  by 
the  setting  back  of  the  north  side  between 
Drury  Lane  and  Bow  Street  has  necessitated 
the  demolition  of  a  number  of  interesting 
buildings.  Perhaps  in  the  desire  to  im- 
mortalize "  The  Harp  Tavern  "  and  the 
Scottish  Church  less  important  buildings 
will  be  overlooked,  so  I  call  attention  to 
No.  24,  which  was  removed  last  year. 

The  history  of  the  business  that  was 
carried  on  here  for  170  years  was  given  at 
length  in  The  Chemist  and  Druggist  of 
31  Jan.,  1903,  and  this,  with  some  interesting 
illustrations,  was  reissued  as  a  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Warren.  Externally  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  the  age  of  the  building. 
Its  large  windows  and  stuccoed  front  were 
probably  the  result  of  a  rebuilding  about 
1860,  but  at  the  back  in  the  shop  parlour, 
and  in  the  basement,  there  was  much  of  a 
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fine  eighteenth-century  house  remaining. 
The  60-gallon  still  and  head  with  worm 
and  tub,  that  in  1760  was  valued  at  20Z., 
still  existed,  and  Mr.  Warren  had  many 
account-books  and  much  correspondence 
•of  this  date.  Mr.  William  Jones,  the  second 
proprietor,  recorded  that  the  celebrated 
Dr.  James  used  to  frequent  the  parlour 
and  purchased  his  antimony  powder  there. 
One  of  his  letters  is  reproduced  in  the  pam- 
phlet, and  against  the  line,  "  The  usual 
quantity  of  antimony.  I  have  sent  the 
Bearer  for  it,"  the  chemist  noted  that 
.500  lt>.  was  the  usual  quantity  that  Dr. 
James  obtained.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

"  KATS  AND  KITTLINGS  ON  PALM  SUNDAY." 

— When  Easter  is  later  the  "  kats  an' 
kittlin's  "  are  made  to  do  duty  as  palms  on 
Palm  Sunday.  It  is  a  long  time,  however, 
since  I  saw  children  with  "  kats  an'  kitt- 
lin's "  in  their  hands  doing  duty  as  palms. 
It  requires  a  very  early  and  genial 
spring  to  bring  on  the  catkins  of  the  hazel 
and  poplar  to  be  ready  for  Palm  Sunday. 
I  can  remember  how  the  children  were 
better  pleased  to  carry  "  kats  an'  kitt- 
lin's "  than  the  buds  of  the  willow  which 
are  known  as  palms.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

MASKELYNE  ISLANDS. — These  form  a 
group  of  small  islands  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
to  the  south-east  of  Mallicollo.  They  were 
so  named  at  the  suggestion  of  William  Wales 
when  on  Capt.  Cook's  second  voyage  as 
astronomer.  (He  was  also  in  the  third 
voyage,  when  Cook  was  killed  at  Hawaii  in 
1779.)  Krusenstern  in  his  '  Recueil  de 
Memoires  hydrographiques '  says  that  the 
name  was  taken  from  one  "  a  qui  les  marins 
ont  tant  d' obligation  "  ;  and  Egli  in  his 
'  Etymologisch-geographisches  Lexikon  '  is 
careful  to  state  that  Maskelyne  (whose 
Christian  name  he  gives  as  Neril,  instead  of 
Nevil)  "  war  ein  engl.  astronom."  He  was, 
in  fact,  Astronomer  Royal — longer  than  any 
other — nearly  forty-six  years. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

'  D.N.B.'  INDEX  AND  EPITOME. — In  the 
Index  and  Epitome  of  the  '  D.N.B.'  Ebenezer 
Cobham  Brewer  (1810-97)  is  described  as 
"  son  of  John  Sherren  Brewer  [?.«.]."  The 
only  person  of  the  latter  name  who  appears 
in  the  Index  is  entered  as  born  in  1810,  the 
same  year  as  E.  C.  Brewer.  In  the  '  Dic- 
tionary '  itself  J.  S.  Brewer  is  referred  to 
in  the  same  way  under  the  name  of  E.  C. 
Brewer.  The  article  on  John  Sherren 


Brewer  (1810-79)  states  that  he  bore  the 
same  Christian  names  as  his  father.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  neither  the  '  Dic- 
tionary '  nor  the  Index  is  strictly  accurate 
in  appending  q.v.  to  the  John  Sherren  Brewer 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  Ebenezer  Cob- 
ham  Brewer. 

This  is  not  the  only  inaccuracy  connected 
with  these  names  in  the  '  Dictionary.' 
E.  C.  Brewer  is  stated  to  have  been  born 
2  May,  1810  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  J.  S. 
Brewer's  birthday.  From  the  Bibliographical 
Appendix  to  Dr.  Brewer's  '  Readers'  Hand- 
book '  it  appears  that  E.  C.  Brewer  was 
born  in  1810,  as  stated  in  the  'D.N.B.,' 
but  that  his  brother  J.  S.  Brewer  was  born 
in  the  previous  year,  1809. 

The  following  are  two  errors  which  occur 
in  the  Index,  but  not  in  the  '  Dictionary  ' 
itself. 

Thomas  Rawson  Birks  (1810-83)  is  de- 
cribed  as  "  nonconformist  divine."  The 
'  Dictionary '  states  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Nonconformist  parents,  but  that  he  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  remaining 
in  her  communion  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  epitome  of  the  article  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
on  W.  H.  I.  Bleek  (1827-75)  states  that  he 
set  out  with  W.  B.  Blaikie  in  an  expedition 
up  the  Niger  in  1854.  The  latter  name 
should  be  Baikie.  JOHN  T.  KEMP. 

"DISGRUNTLED." — In  'How  to  Listen  to 
Music,'  p.  231,  the  author  gives  a  sample  of 
recitative  from  '  Don  Giovanni,'  and  remarks  : 
"  In  this  specimen  it  ought  to  be  noted  how 
sluggishly  the  disgruntled  Leporello  replies 
to  the  brisk  question  of  Don  Giovanni." 

I  think  the  revival  of  this  word  in  books 
offered  for  use  in  England  is  not  to  be 
encouraged.  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel 
is,  however,  probably  not  a  native. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"CAMBER."  —  The  '  N.E.D.'  cites  this 
word  (a  ship  basin)  from  '  Smyth's  Word- 
Book,'  but  gives  no  literary  quotation 
earlier  than  1885.  It  occurs  c.  1450  in 
'  The  Brut  ;  or,  The  Chronicles  of  England  ' 
(E.E.T.S.),  365^:  "  hadde  ]>e  victorye  and 
broujt  J>e  Carrakej  yn-to  ]>e  camere  before 
Wynchylse." 

The  records  of  Portsmouth  should  mention 
its  well-known  Camber.  H.  P.  L. 

JEAN  DE  SCHELANDRE. — Twc  years  ago 
I  inquired  whether  anything  was  known 
about  this  French  writer's  stay  in  Scotland, 
but  received  no  reply.  His  short  biography 
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has  recently  been  published  by  Jules 
Haraszti,  as  an  introduction  to  an  "  edition 
critique  "  of  his  play  '  Tyr  et  Sidon  ou  les 
Funestes  Amours  de  Belcar  et  Meliane 
Tragedie,'  in  the  series  issued  by  the  Societe 
des  Textes  Francais  Modernes  (Paris,  1908). 

L.  L.  K. 

ST.  DAVID  :  "  TAFFY-ON-A-STICK." — The 
1st  of  March  is  St.  David's  Day,  the  national 
holiday  of  Wales.  Very  little  is  known 
about  St.  David  except  that  he  was  one  of 
the  early  leaders  of  the  Welsh  Church.  He 
established  monasteries,  and  founded  the 
bishopric  now  known  by  his  name.  He 
died  about  the  year  550,  and  a  shrine  in 
the  present  Cathedral  of  St.  David's  is  said 
to  enclose  his  bones. 

But  if  the  authentic  history  of  this  per- 
sonage is  meagre,  the  legends  that  cluster 
around  his  name  are  many  and  fantastic. 
His  birth  is  reputed  to  have  been  predicted 
by  a  divine  messenger  ;  he  was  frequently 
attended  by  heavenly  beings ;  the  Bath 
waters  became  warm  and  salubrious  through 
his  agency,  he  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the 
dead  ;  and  when  he  preached,  a  snow-white 
dove  perched  on  his  shoulder. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  highest 
honours  were  paid  to  him  in  both  Wales 
and  England.  In  Salisbury  Cathedral  the 
following  prayer  was  said  on  St.  David's 
Day:— 

"  O  God,  who  by  Thy  angel  didst  foretell 
thy  Blessed  Confessor  St.  David  thirty  years 
before  he  was  born,  grant  unto  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  that,  celebrating  his  memory,  we  may  by 
his  intercession  attain  to  joy  everlasting." 

Welshmen  celebrate  St.  David's  Day  by 
the  wearing  of  the  leek.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  this  is  a  relic  of  some 
pre-Christian  festival  connected  with  the 
revival  of  vegetation  in  the  springtime. 

In  England  there  was  once  a  custom  of 
hanging  a  Welshman  in  effigy  on  this  day — 
possibly  a  survival  of  a  time  when  a  real 
Welshman  was  killed.  In  1667  Pepys 
wrote  in  his  diary  : — 

"  In  Mark  Lane,  I  do  observe,  it  being  St. 
David's  Day,  the  picture  of  a  man  dressed  like 
a  Welchman,  hanging  by  the  neck  upon  one  of  the 
poles  that  stand  out  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
merchants'  houses,  in  full  proportion  and  very 
handsomely  done;  which  is  one  of  the  oddest 
sights  I  have  seen  a  good  while,  for  it  was  so  like 
a  man  that  one  would  have  thought  it  was 
indeel  a  man." 

This  practice  was  very  common  at  one 
time,  and  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  bakers  made  gingerbread  Welshmen, 
called  taffies,  on  St.  David's  Day,  which 
were  made  to  represent  a  man  skewered. 


In  this  part  of  the  world  we  have  a  sweet- 
meat known  as  "  taffy-on-a-stick,"  which 
consists  of  a  morsel  of  molasses  candy  on 
the  end  of  a  skewer.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  is  a  descendant  of  the  impaled 
Welshman,  for  the  transition  is  easily  made 
from  ginger  cake  to  candy  via  such  con- 
fections as  "  Scotch  cake,"  &c.  This  proba- 
bility is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  dictionaries  are  silent  regarding  the 
derivation  of  the  word  "  taffy,"  while  a 
few  go  as  far  as  the  Malay  language  to  find 
its  root  in  the  word  "  tafia,"  a  kind  of  rum. 
But  the  above  chain  of  facts  would  indicate 
that  "taffy"  (in  England  "toffy")  as  a 
general  term  for  a  type  of  candy  has  arisen 
from  the  name  of  a  special  kind  of  candy, 
derived  from  the  English  nickname  for  a 
Welshman,  which  is  in  turn  a  result  of  so 
many  Welshmen  bearing  the  name  of 
David,  their  patron  saint. 

F.  CRIDLAND  EVANS. 

Philadelphia. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE'S  DEATH  MASK. — In 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors  at  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  there  is  a  wax  model  which,  according 
to  the  catalogue,  was  moulded  from  a  cast 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  features  taken  imme- 
diately after  her  execution  by  Madame 
Tussaud's  own  hands.  Is  there  any  evidence 
to  support  this  tradition  ?  The  likeness  to 
the  ilF-fated  Queen  of  France  is  unmistakable, 
and  yet  the  features  do  not  show  the  caie- 
worn  expression  that  is  revealed  in  her 
later  portraits.  Innumerable  documents 
describing  the  last  days  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
her  execution,  her  burial,  and  the  exhuma- 
tion of  her  body,  have  been  collected  of 
late  years  by  industrious  French  historians  ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  mention  of  a 
death  mask  taken  by  Marie  Tussaud.  The 
subject  is  of  interest,  for,  if  authentic,  this 
relic  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

ARAB  SHEIKH  NEFZAONI. — Can  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  whether  "  the  mys- 
terious volume  of  the  Arab  Sheikh  Nef- 
zaoni,"  referred  to  in  '  Syrinx,'  by  Mr. 
Laurence  North,  has  ever  been  translated 
into  English  or  French  ? 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 
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WOMEN  AND  PIPES. — Emancipation  of 
women  from  the  restraints  of  femineity 
proceeds  so  rapidly  that  it  probably  will 
not  be  long  before  pipes  take  the  place  of 
cigarettes  between  the  lips  of  tobacco- 
loving  fair  ones,  who  scandalize  such  of 
their  grandmothers  as  have  had  the  pluck 
to  survive  a  complete  upset  of  the  manners 
of  their  own  generation.  Did  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  men  in  the  upper  classes  indulge 
in  the  "  Indian  Weed "  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  ?  and  if  so,  did  they  smoke  it  in 
pipes  ?  The  British  Solomon  wrote  thus  in 
his  '  Counterblaste  '  : — 

"  Herein  is  not  onely  a  greate  vanitie,  but  a 
great  contempt  of  Gods  good  giftes,  that  the 
sweetnesse  of  mans  breath,  being  a  good  gift  of 
God,  should  be  willfully  corrupted  by  this  stinking 
smoke,  wherein  I  must  confesse  it  hath  too  strong 
a  vertue. . .  .Moreouer,  which  is  a  great  iniquitie 
and  against  all  humanitie,  the  husband  shall  not 
bee  ashamed  to  reduce  thereby  his  delicate, 
wholesome  and  cleane-complexioned  wife,  to 
that  extremitie,  that  either  shee  must  also 
corrupt  her  sweete  breath  therewith,  or  else 
resolue  to  live  in  a  perpetuall  stinking  torment." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  To  PEIPON." — In  '  Scrapeana  :  Fugitive 
Miscellany ;  or,  A  Medley  of  Choice  Bon 
Mots,  Repartees,'  &c.,  2nd  ed.,  York,  1792, 
p.  16,  is  the  following  : — 

"  Some  Bucks,  being  in  a  merry  mood  at  the 
Inn  of  Kirkstal  Abbey  near  Leeds,  agreed  to  give 
the  Innkeeper  a  new  sign  ;  which  was  accepted 
of,  the  subject  was  the  Star  and  Garter  ;  the 
motto  To  PEIPON  (Greek,  i.e.  The  lest  possible). 
The  country  people  read  it,  to  RIPON,  and  so 
jog  on  the  contrary  road." 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  obscure  jest  ? 
There  is  apparently  a  confusion  about  the 
Greek  P  and  the  Latin  or  English  P. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON  REID. — I  have  a 
pencil  drawing  of  William  Hamilton  Reid 
by  Samuel  Collins  of  Bristol,  the  master  of 
Ozias  Humphrey.  Reid  was  a  writer  of 
some  literary  attainment,  and  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  Jews.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  place  and  date  of  his  birth  and  death, 
and  some  account  of  his  life. 

ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 
91,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 

SHIPS'  PERIODICALS. — A  reference  in  The 
Evening  Standard  of  5  April  to  The  Forlorn 
Hope,  as  the  ship's  magazine  of  the  Good 
Hope  is  called,  suggests  the  query  whether 
the  leading  vessels  in  our  Navy  have  their 
own  periodicals,  and,  if  so,  whether  any 
list,  or  further  account,  of  them  is  obtain- 
able. ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 


NAPOLEON'S  DEATH. — I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  above 
subject,  the  first  lines  of  which  are  : — 

Wild  was  the  night,  yet  a  wilder  night 
Hung  round  the  soldier's  pillow  ; 
In  his  bosom  there  raged  a  fiercer  fight,  &c. 

NEMO. 

[Isaac  MacLellan.  There  is  an  account  of  him, 
in  Griswold's  '  Poets  of  America.'] 

'  THE  OAK  TREE.' — Can  you  kindly  tell 
me  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  '  The  Oak 
Tree  '  ?  It  begins  : — 

Long  ago  in  changeful  autumn, 

When  the  leaves  were  turning  brown, 
From  the  tall  oak's  topmost  branches 
Fell  a  little  acorn  down. 

CHARLES  FALKNEB. 

[The  very  useful  '  Index  of  Poetry,'  by  Edith 
Granger  (Chicago,  1904),  states  that  the  poem 
is  anonymous.] 

"  WOMAN  WITH  THE  WEST  IN  HER  EYES." 
— In  a  little  volume  of  '  Poems  '  by  Mary  E, 
Coleridge,  London,  1908,  the  following  poem 
occurs  : — 

UNWELCOME. 

We  were  young,  we  were  merry,  we  were  very, 
very  wise, 

And  the  door  stood  open  at  our  feast, 
When  there  passed  us  a  woman  with  the  West 
in  her  eyes, 

And  a  man  with  his  back  to  the  East. 
Oh,  still  grew  the  hearts  that  were  beating  so  fast, 

The  loudest  voice  was  still, 
The  jest  died  away  on  our  lips  as  they  passed, 

And  the  rays  of  July  struck  chill. 
The  cups  of  red  wine  turned  pale  on  the  board  , 

The  white  bread  black  as  soot ; 
The  hound  forgot  the  hand  of  her  lord, 

She  fell  down  at  his  foot. 
Low  let  me  lie  where  the  dead  dog  lies 

Ere  I  sit  me  down  again  at  a  feast 
When  there  passes  a  woman   with   the  West  in 
her  eyes, 

And  a  man  with  his  back  to  the  East. 

To  whom  is  the  reference  in  "a  woman 
with  the  West  in  her  eyes,"  and  what  does, 
the  expression  "  West  "  there  mean  ?  Also, 
who  is  the  man  with  his  back  to  the  "  East,'* 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  East  "  there  ? 

H.  P.  C. 

Boston,  Mass. 

"  Pur  -  LOG  "  :  "  PUDDING,"  BUILDING 
TERM. — The  buildings  at  Paris  Garden  were 
the  successors  of  the  ancient  mill  of  Wide- 
flete,  and  in  1631,  as  I  stated  at  10  S. 
ix.  212,  were  referred  to  as  "a  water-mill 
theretofore  called  a  tyde  mill,  and  then 
Pudding  Mill."  I  thought  that  I  had  perhaps 
found  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  last 
term  in  that  of  the  verb  pudder,  to  make  a 
tumult  or  bustle,  splash,  &c.  (Webster)  or, 
in  one  of  the  senses  of  the  verb  puddle  ; 
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but  I  have  come  upon  another  instance  of 
the  word  pudding  that  is  not  susceptible  of 
any  such  explanation.  It  occurs  in  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  Exbourne, 
Devon,  in  1679,  thus  :  "  Paid  for  building 
up  the  ehimly  in  the  church  hous,  and 
footing  up  the  puding  end  of  the  hous." 

Could  there  be  an  affinity  between  this 
term  and  put-log  ?  and  if  so,  could  pudding 
— jutting  ?  ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

JAMES  KENSELL  was  elected  from  West- 
minster to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1662.  Particulars  of  his  parentage  and 
career  are  desired.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

HENRY  GABY  was  elected  ,  from  West- 
minster to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1662.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  information 
about  him.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

SIB  JOHN  STUART  (1759-1815),  THE  HERO 
OF  MAIDA. — I  desire  to  ascertain  some  par- 
ticulars of  his  mother,  but  the  '  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,'  Iv.  98,  gives  no  assistance. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

SIR  ROBERT  TAYLOR  (1714-88),  ABCHI- 
TECT. — When  and  whom  did  he  marry  ? 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

MANUSCRIPT  HORJE. — In  an  illuminated 
manuscript  on  vellum,  apparently  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  now  before  me,  I  find 
several  quaint  rubrics  in  the  vernacular 
interspersed  between  the  Latin  portions. 
In  one  of  these,  now  transcribed  and 
modernized,  two  lines  have  been  erased  at 
an  early  period.  Can  any  one  kindly 
supply  the  missing  parts,  or  state  whether 
this  rubric  occurs  elsewhere  ? 

"  All  that  say  this  Oryson  following  with  good 
devotion  and  they  be  in  due  life  and  intend  to 
be  sorry  for  their  sins  shall  search 

merciful  mother  of  our  sovereign  saviour 

before  they  shall  depart  out  of  this  wretched 
vale  of  dissolution." 

WM.  JAGGARD. 
139,  Canning  Street,  Liverpool. 

SIR  DAVID  WILKIE  :  COPIES  OF  HIS 
PICTURES.  —  An  •  American  correspondent 
writes  to  me  regarding  two  copies  of  paint- 
ings by  Wilkie.  Perhaps  some  readers  of 
4  N.  &  Q.'  may  be  able  to  oblige  me  with 
information  on  a  matter  which  reveals  a 
fresh  line  of  interest  as  to  Wilkie's  work. 
Particular  features  of  note  in  the  writer's 
statement  are  the  fact  that  these  copies  were 
done  during  the  painter's  lifetime,  and  the 
omission  of  certain  details.  The  volume 


referred  to  by  the  correspondent  is  '  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  R.A.,'  in  "The  Makers 
of  British  Art,"  published  by  the  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Company.  This  is  the 
description  given  of  the  copies  : — 

"  These  paintings  are  copies  of  Wilkie's  'Blind 
Fiddler '  and  '  Blind  Man's  Buff.'  They  must 
have  been  done  during  Wilkie's  lifetime,  as  they 
have  been  in  our  family  since  1840.  In  compar- 
ing them  with  the  reproductions  in  your  book, 
I  find  that  one  figure  and  some  details  are  left 
out  in  the  '  Blind  Man's  Buff  '  ;  one  figure  also, 
that  behind  the  young  mother's  chair,  in  '  The 
Blind  Fiddler.'  They  are  painted  on  wood,  are 
about  13  in.  by  16  in.,  and  in  fine  condition." 
Is  it  possible  to  trace  the  history  and  origin 
of  these  drawings  ?  WILLIAM  BAYNE. 

Training  College,  Dundee. 

MAIMONIDES. — I  recently  met  the  follow- 
ing statement,  and  am  desirous  to  know 
what  amount  of  accuracy  there  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Jacobson,  a  travelling  antiquary, 
purchased  from  a  monastery  at  Toledo  in 
Spain,  about  1873,  an  autobiography  of 
Moses  Maimonides,  the  great  Jewish  Rabbi 
(born  1131  at  Cordova),  also  called  Moses 
Egyptus.  Where  now  is  this  MS.  ?  It  is 
on  1,200  vellum  pages,  and  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  ancient,  rare,  and  valuable  in- 
formation about  many  peoples,  nations,  &c. 
The  author  also  endeavours  to  point  out 
the  present  descendants  of  all  the  Hebrew 
tribes.  He  employed  Jacob  Ben  Israel,  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  to  travel  for  twelve 
years  to  discover  the  tribal  localities.  The 
work  is  accompanied  with  many  useful 
maps,  pen  sketches  of  Biblical  objects,  &c. 
Prof.  Crum  undertook  to  edit  it  in  1880. 

Unfortunately,  the  writer  of  the  article 
gives  no  authority  nor  reference  for  his 
statements,  nor  his  name.  Is  such  an 
autobiography  in  existence  ?  In  fact,  is 
the  statement  correct  ?  (See  British  Israel 
Messenger,  by  Unwin,  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill-) 

D.  J 

[Has  the  work  referred  to  any  connexion  with 
'  The  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,'  of  which 
a  critical  edition  has  been  recently  published  by 
Mr.  M.  N.  Adler?  See  the  review  in  The 
Aihenteum  of  8  Feb.,  1908.] 

"  KEMPISHAWE." — Perhaps  some  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  tell  me  if  this  is  still  a  field- 
name or  otherwise  identified  with  a  spot  in 
Hillingdon  or  Ickenham,  Middlesex.  The 
name  occurs  in  a  deed  of  1532  (listed  in 
Mr.  F.  Marcham's  third  monthly  catalogue 
of  deeds).  It  has  been  stated  that  Kensal 
Green,  Willesden,  owes  its  name  to  a  similar 
spelling,  and  indicates  either  the  house  of 
one  named  Kemp,  or  possibly  a  "  soldier's 
box."  At  Hillingdon  and  Uxbridge  Kempes 
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held  land  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  while 
in  the  early  fifteenth  century  a  Kempe  who 
was  M.P.  for  his  county  held  land  adjoining 
the  locality  of  Kensal  Green.  Kempshall 
Terrace,  Kilburn,  now  exists,  and  may  be 
a  revival  of  the  assumed  meaning  of  Kensall, 
although  a  mile  or  more  from  it. 

FRED.  HITCHIN-KEMP. 
51,  Vancouver  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

DUCKING-CHAIR  FOR  SCOLDS. — What  and 
where  are  the  lines  describing  the  use  of  the 
ducking-chair  for  scolds  ?  Two  run  : — 

Then,  my  friend,  pray  let  her  take 
Another  turn  into  the  lake. 

J.  R. 

"  I      CARE     NOT     TWOPENCE." — Who     first 

used  this  phrase  ?  I  find  it  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  '  The  Coxcomb,'  Act  V.  sc.  i.  ; 
and  again  in  '  Cupid's  Revenge,'  Act  IV. 
sc.  iii.  T.  M.  W. 


TUESDAY  NIGHT'S  CLUB  : 
MRS.  CORNELYS. 
(10  S.  xL  147,  251.) 

JAMES  PELLER  MALCOLM  in  his  '  Anecdotes 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  2nd  ed., 
1810,  vol.  ii.  p.  272  et  seq.,  gives  an  account 
of  the  masquerade  which  "  occurred  Feb- 
ruary, 1770  "  (the  actual  date  was  26  Feb.). 
Apparently  he  quotes  one  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  time,  as  he  speaks  of  the  account  as 
"  published  a  few  days  after,"  and  prints  it 
in  inverted  commas  : — 

"  Monday  night  the  principal  Nobility  and 
Gentry  of  this  kingdom  to  the  number  of  near 
eight  hundred,  were  present  at  the  masked  ball 
at  Mrs.  Cornely's  in  Soho-square,  given  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Tuesday  Night's  Club,  held  at 
the  Star  and  Garter  Tavern  in  Pall-mall.  Soho- 
square  and  the  adjacent  streets  were  lined  with 
thousands  of  people,  whose  curiosity  led  them  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  persons  going  to  the  Masquerade  ; 
nor  was  any  coach  or  chair  suffered  to  pass  un- 
reviewed,  the  windows  being  obliged  to  be  let 
down,  and  lights  held  up  to  display  the  figures 
to  more  advantage.  At  nine  o'clock  the  doors 

of    the    house    were    opened At    twelve    the 

lower  rooms  were  opened :  in  these  were  prepared 
the  side-boards,  containing  sweetmeats  and  a  cold 
collation,  in  which  elegance  was  more  conspicuous 
than  profusion.  The  feast  of  the  night  was 
calculated  rather  to  gratify  the  eye  than  the 
stomach,  and  seemed  to  testify  the  conductor's 
sense  of  its  being  prepared  almost  on  the  eve  of 

Ash     Wednesday Among     them     [i.e.,    "the 

elegant  and  beautiful  female  figures  "]  were 
Lady  Waldegrave,  Lady  Pembroke,  the  Dutchess 
of  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Crewe,  Mrs.  Hodges,  Lady 
Almeria  Carpenter,"  &c. 


The    account    then   gives    "  some    of    the 

most  remarkable  figures."     As   to   these,   I 

amalgamate     Malcolm ;      The     Gentleman's 

Magazine  of  March,  1770,  vol.  xl.  p.  98  ;   and 
The    Amusements    of    Old    London,'     by 

William  B.  Boulton,   1901,  vol.  i.  p.  122  et 

seq.     Mr.     Boulton    appears    to    have    got 

much,    but    not    all,    of    his    account    from 

Malcolm,  or  from  Malcolm's  source,  and  The 
'entlemari's  Magazine  ;  in  the  latter  the  date 

26  February  is  given. 

I  append  such  names  and  characters  as 

appear  in  the  three  books  taken  together  : — 

Duke  of  Cumberland. — Henry  VIII. 

Mr.  B.  Conway. — Highlander. 

Sir  Richard  Philips  (Phillips). — Double  man,  half 
miller,  half  chimney  sweeper. 

3apt.  Watson  of  the  Guards. — Adam,  in  flesh- 
coloured  silk,  with  an  apron  of  fig-leaves. 
As  to  this  character  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine states  that  the  impersonator  was  "  said 
to  be  a  nobleman  of  great  consequence,  and 
that  he  did  it  for  a  wager." 

Sir  W.  W.  Wynne. — Druid. 

Duke     of     Buccleugh     (Buccleuch). — Figure     of 

Nobody  ;   afterwards  Hungarian  Hussar, 
ol.  Fitzroy,  companion  of  the  Duke. — Figure  of 
Somebody  ;  afterwards  in  another  character. 

Earl  of  Carlisle. — Running-footman,  very  richly 
dressed,  and  the  words  "  Tuesday  Night's 
Club  "  in  the  front. 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. — According  to 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  English  Nobleman 
of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  ;  according  to 
Malcolm,  "  in  old  English  habit,  with  *  star 
on  the  cloak. ' ' 

Mr.  James,  the  Painter. — Midas. 

Miss  Monckton,  daughter  to  Lord  Gallway, 
remembered  in  modern  times  as  the  eccentric 
Countess  of  Cork. — Indian  Sultana.  The 
jewels  she  wore  were  valued  at  30,OOOZ.  ;  or 
"  with  100,OOOZ.  in  diamonds  in  her  head- 
dress." 

Duke  of  Devonshire. — Very  fine,  but  in  no  par- 
ticular character. 

Capt.  Nugent  of  the  Guards. — Mungo. 

Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave. — Jane  Shore, 
according  to  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  and 
Malcolm.  The  former  and  Mr.  Boulton 
describe  her  as  "  almost  sinking  under  weight 
of  pearls  and  beads,"  but  Mr.  Boulton  says 
that  she  went  as  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

Duchess   of  Ancaster. — Mandane. 

Countess  of  Pomfret. — Greek  Sultana. 

Miss  Frederick,  accompanying  Lady  Pomfret. — 
Greek  Slave.  (Malcolm  says  two  Miss 
Fredericks  as  Greek  Slaves.) 

Duchess  of  Bolton,  "  Diana  herself." — Diana. 

Lord  Edg — b. — Old  Woman. 

Lady  Edg — b. — Nun. 

Lady  Stanhope. — Melpomene. 

Lady  Augusta  Stuart. — Vestal  Virgin. 

Lady  Caroline  Stuart. — Fille  de  Patmos. 

Capt.  Coxe. — Gamester  ;    "  cards  sewed  all  over 
his  clothes,   shuffling  cards,   and  offering  to 
the  company  to  play  with  him. ' ' 
Mr.  Garrick. — Bellarius  in  Cymbaline  [sic]. 
Mr.  Foote. — A  Turk. 

Duchess  of  Buccleugh  (Buccleuch). — Pomona 
(Gent.  Mag.).  Witch  of  Endor  (Boulton). 
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Mrs.  Crewe,  Lady  Almeria  Carpenter.  —  Ballad 
Singers  ;  sang  ;  encored  several  times. 

Mr.  Meadows.  —  Cherokee  Chief. 

Sir  William  Wrottesley.  —  Cyrus. 

Duke  of  Grafton,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Camden, 
Lord  Beaulieu  —  In  dominos. 

Mrs.   Ligonier.  —  Minerva. 

Lady  Harrington,  Lady  Warren.  —  Fancy  Masques. 

Mr.  Dundas.  —  Greek  Male  Slave. 

Miss  Thomas.  —  Maramout  Girl  with  a  Hurdy- 
Gurdy. 

Lady  Barrymore.  —  Flora. 

Sir  F.  B.  Delaval.  —  Arcadian  Shepherd. 

Besides  the  above,  several  characters  are 
given  without  the  names  of  the  imperso- 
nators :  — 

"  A  political  Bedlamite  run  mad  for  Wilkee 
and  Liberty  ;  he  was  covered  with  an  old  tattered 
blanket,  with  No.  45  on  his  shoulder,  a  whisp  of 
straw  in  his  hand,  and  his  continual  cry  was 
Wilkes  and  Liberty." 

No.  45  refers  to  Wilkes's  No.  45  of  The 
North  Briton,  which  was  burnt  by  the  com- 
mon hangman  3  Dec.,  1763,  or  rather  partially 
burnt. 

"  Chimney-Sweeper."  "  Quack  Doctor."  "Friar." 
"  Quaker." 

"  An  officer  of  the  Prussian  Regiment  of  Death 
with  this  motto  in  his  cap,  '  Je  suis  le  mort.'  " 

"  A  waggoner  in  a  white  sattin  frock  with  a 
whip  and  half  -boots.  The  whisper  ran  round  the 
room  for  some  time  that  this  masque  was  a  Great 
Personage." 

"  Cordelier."    "  Abb6."    "  Nuns  in  abundance." 

"  A  great  number  of  the  masques  visited  Sir 
William  Mayne  and  Lady  ;  and  above  three 
hundred  paid  their  compliments  to  Lady  Shel- 
burne  before  they  went  to  the  ball.  H.B.H.  the 
Princess  Amelia  was  at  Lady  Shelburne's  to  see 
the  masques." 

Although  the  tickets  mentioned  "  No 
Gentlemen  to  be  admitted  in  dominos,"  it 
appears  that  the  rule  was  not  enforced. 

According  to  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
most  of  the  foreign  ministers  were  at  the 


"  It  is  however  certain,  when  the  Ambassador 
of  a  certain  neighbouring  rival  power  read  this 
interdiction,  he  vehemently  exclaimed,  '  then  he 
would  refrain  going  to  the  ball  at  all,  rather  than 
make  a  monkey  of  himself  ;  for  that  a  domino 
•was  the  only  dress  a  gentleman  could  go  in.'  " 

.^Although  Mrs.  Comely  (Cornelys,  Cor- 
nelis)  is  accused  of  having  been  sparing  as 
to  supper,  she  was  the  opposite  in  other 
respects.  There  were  three  to  four  thousand 
wax-lights,  and  about  a  hundred  musicians 
were  dispersed  in  various  places. 

The  fact  that  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  —  then 
aged  twenty-one  —  bore  on  his  front  the 
words  "  Tuesday  Night's  Club  "  may  imply 
that  he  was  a  prominent  member,  perhaps 
president,  of  that  association. 

In  the  same  number  of  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  p.  136,  is  a  [humorous  [poem 


about  this  ball :  '  To  Lady  Bab  Evergreen, 
at  Bath,  from  Miss  Vizard  on  the  Mas- 
querade.' It  begins  : — 

Since  you  long  to  be  told  of  our  sweet  Masquerade, 
Of  the  jests  that  we  pass'd,  and  the  tricks  we  all 
play'd. 

When  we  enter'd  this  paradise,  judge,  my  dear 

Madam, 
With   what  pleasure   we  met  our   first   ancestor 

Adam. 
Good   God  !    'twas   so   awful   to    see   whence   we 

sprung. 
For  his  dress  to  his  body  most  prettily  clung. 


What  numbers  of  Dervices,  Druids,  and  Priests, 
Grave   Pilgrims   and   ^Ethiops,   monks   and   wild 
beasts. 


For  Peasants  and  Gypsies  sat  swilling  Champaigne, 
With  old  British  heroes,  and  proud  dons  of  Spain, 
Rich  Nabobs  and  Sultans  shook  hands  with  torn 

rags, 
Apollo  and  Mars  danc'd  with  Bedlams  and  hags. 

Whole  groups  were  attentive  while  Lane  talk'd 

so  clever, 
And  Wald'grave's  fair  widow  look'd  buxom  as 

ever  ; 

Full  many  a  lover  who  long'd  to  accost  her, 
Was  kept  at  a  distance  by  Humphrey  of  Glo'ster. 

While  Lev'son  attracted  a  just  admiration, 
Decripid  old  Hermits  scarce  stood  the  temptation  ; 
'Twixt    Coburne,    and   Abingdon,    Granard,    and 

Craven, 

Fair  Pembroke,  with  others  so  fam'd  on  the  Aron, 
And  Pallas  whose  eyes  were  too  black  for  a  raven, 
But  a  tight  smiling  Milk-maid  in  dowlass  and 

pattens, 
Eclips'd  all  our  tinsels,  our  silks,  and  our  sattms. 

It  appears,  according  to  Malcolm,  that 
"  about  two  o'clock  the  company  began  to 
depart  "  ;  if,  however,  "  Miss  Vizard  "  is 
to  be  trusted,  the  ball  was  kept  up  to  a  much 
later  hour.  The  people  in  the  streets  appear 
to  have  treated  the  ballgoers  somewhat 
roughly  ;  besides  making  them  let  down 
the  windows  of  their  carriages  and  chairs, 
they  chalked  on  most  of  the  carriages 
"  Wilkes  and  Liberty." 

The  alleged  parsimony  of  Madame  Cornells 
is  referred  to  elsewhere  by  Malcolm  (vol.  ii. 
p.  299)  :  — 

"  At  half  after  ten  the  Rotunda  was  opened 
for  supper,  which  discovered  three  circular 
tables,  of  different  elevations^  elegantly  set  out, 
though  not  profusely  covered." 

"  Mrs.  Comely  had  the  sole  management  of 
the  decorations  and  supper,  for  which  she  was 
allowed  700  guineas  ;  the  supper  >  was  but  in- 
different, and  the  wine  very  scarce.' 
This  supper  was  at  Ranelagh  Gardens  after 
a  great  regatta  on  or  about  23  June,  1775. 
In  W.  Toone's  '  Chronological  Historian,' 
1826,  the  regatta  is  described  as  "  an  enter- 
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tainment,   called  a  regatta,   borrowed  from 
the  Venetians." 

Perhaps  Madame  Cornells  was  sparing  in 
food  and  drink,  but  too  lavish  in  lights, 
decorations,  and  music.  At  all  events, 
as  is  well  known,  she  came  to  poverty, 
and  died  in  the  Fleet  Prison  in  1797.  An 
account  of  her  appears  in  the  'Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.' 

ROBEBT     PlERPOINT. 


ST.  ANTHONY  OF  VIENNE  (10  S.  xi.  47,  96, 
152,  233). — I  gladly  respond  to  ST.  SWITHIN'S 
invitation.  In  the  first  place,  this  order  was 
not  a  military  order,  but  an  Order  of  Hos- 
pitallers. Its  correct  name,  according  to 
Helyot,  was  the  "  Ordre  de  S.  Antoine  de 
Viennois."  The  following  facts  are  mainly, 
though  not  altogether,  gathered  from 
Helyot. 

In  1093  there  lived  in  Dauphine  a  "  gen- 
tilhomme "  of  illustrious  birth  and  great 
wealth  named  Gaston.  His  son  Guerin  was 
lying  grievously  sick,  and  all  human  reme- 
dies had  failed  to  restore  him  to  health. 
To  Gaston  then  came  the  inspiration  to  seek 
divine  aid.  The  sacred  relics  of  St.  Anthony 
were  preserved  in  the  town  that  at  that  time 
bore  the  name  of  St.  Didier-la-Mothe,  in  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Here  Gaston  humbly  besought  the  saint's 
intercession  with  God  that  his  son  might 
be  healed.  Should  God  be  pleased  to  grant 
his  prayers,  Gaston  vowed  that  both  he  and 
his  son  would  devote  themselves  and  their 
wealth  to  ministering  to  those  who  suffered 
from  the  terrible  disease  known  as  "  St. 
Anthony's  fire,"  and  would  provide  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  the  many 
pilgrims  who  were  then  crowding  from  all 
parts  to  seek  the  saint's  help  for  their  cure. 
Gaston,  exhausted  by  the  intense  strain  of 
his  prayer,  fell  asleep  ;  and  while  he  was 
sleeping,  St.  Anthony  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream.  The  saint  reproved  him  for  desiring 
rather  his  son's  bodily  health  than  his 
spiritual  welfare.  But  God,  he  continued, 
had  heard  and  granted  his  prayers,  and 
Gaston  must  now  carry  out  his  vows  ;  and 
the  saint  further  commanded  that  he  and 
all  others  who  joined  themselves  with  him 
in  the  ministry  to  which  he  had  vowed 
himself  should  wear  as  the  badge  of  their 
fellowship  a  Tau  of  skyblue.  Gaston  awoke 
and  speeded  home.  He  found  his  son  out 
of  all  danger.  He  told  him  of  his  vow,  and 
Guerin  immediately  confirmed  it  for  himself. 
With  the  least  possible  delay,  father  and 
son  betook  themselves  to  St.  Didier-la-Mothe, 
where  they  formally  devoted  themselves  and 


their  possessions  to  the  service  of  the  poor, 
and  built  their  first  hospital  near  the  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Anthony.  On  28  June, 
1095,  Gaston  and  his  son  put  off  their 
worldly  dress,  and  assumed  the  black  robes 
of  their  newly  founded  order,  bearing  a  Tau 
of  blue  enamel  on  the  left  breast.  Pilgrims 
carried  the  fame  of  the  order  far  and  wide, 
and  branches  of  it  were  formed  in  all 
Christian  countries.  It  was  approved  by 
the  Council  of  Clermont  in  1095,  and  con- 
firmed as  an  Order  of  Hospitallers  in  1228 
by  Pope  Honorius  III.  Boniface  VIII. 
brought  it  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin. 
The  superior  of  the  house  at  Vienne  took  the 
title  of  Grand  Master.  In  1777,  when  "  St. 
Anthony's  fire "  had  almost  completely 
disappeared,  it  was  united  to  the  Order  of 
Malta. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  that  I  sent  directly  to 
CANON  AUSTEN  all  the  information  respecting 
this  order  that  he  desired  to  have — more, 
I  fear,  than  I  could  venture  to  ask  room  for 
in  'N.  &  Q.'  W.  C.  BOLLAND. 

PATAGONIA  AND  THE  PATAGONIANS  (10  S. 
xi.  244). — Humboldt  in  his  '  Travels,'  dis- 
cussing a  suggested  derivation  of  the  name 
Andes  from  the  Quichua  word  anta,  points 
out  that  the  Spaniards  never  confused  the 
Indian  vowels,  and  that  anta  might  produce 
Andas,  but  not  Andes,  which  could  come 
only  from  anti.  A  similar  objection  might 
be  lodged  against  the  derivation  of  Pata- 
gones  from  pata  cuna.  Pata  cuna  might 
yield  Patagonas,  but  certainly  not  Patagones. 
The  Spanish- American  linguistic  writers  are 
far  too  prone  to  guesswork,  and  seldom 
capable  of  sound  etymology.  Dr.  Abeille's 
suggestion  not  only  defies  phonetic  law,  it 
also  lacks  all  verisimilitude.  What  was  the 
Quichua  language  doing  so  far  from  home  ? 
We  may  well  ask,  "  Que  diable  allait-elle 
faire  dans  cette  galere  ?  "  The  Fuegians 
had  three  languages  of  their  own,  and  I 
dare  affirm  that  no  Fuegian  understood 
Quichua.  Neither  did  any  of  the  tribes  of 
the  mainland.  Who,  then,  is  supposed  to 
have  named  Patagonia  from  its  "  terraces?  " 
Is  it  Magellan  and  his  men  ?  But  surely  they 
would  have  used  Portuguese  or  Spanish. 
The  whole  thing  is  an  absurdity  of  the  first 
water.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

The  term  "  hind  feet  "  is  used  in  treating 
of  this  name.  This  may  have  some  con- 
nexion with  the  name,  for  the  Patagonian 
Indians  use  as  trousers  the  skins  of  the 
hinder  half — with  the  legs — of  horses. 

JOHN  MILNE. 

Aberdeen. 
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"BLAZERS"  (10  S.  xi.  287). — MR.  JOHN 
MURRAY,  "writing  of  Oxford,  puts  the  first 
use  of  "  flannel  coats  of  club  colours  "  "  in 
the  late  sixties."  At  Cambridge  "  flannel 
coats  of  club  colours  "  were  obligatory  for 
ratfe  nights  and  for  "  procession,"  and  the 
term  "  Johnian  blazer "  in  use  at  an 
earlier  date.  D. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  already  recorded 
in  '  N.E.D.'  The  statement  that  flannel 
coats  of  club  colours  first  began  to  be  used 
in  the  late  sixties  can  only  apply  to  Oxford. 
When  I  first  went  to  Cambridge  in  1854, 
every  boat  club  had  its  coloured  flannels, 
and  the  Johnian  coat  was  of  a  bright  scarlet, 
without  any  trimming,  and  so  continues 
still.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

THE  TYBURN  (10  S.  x.  341,  430,  494  ;  xi. 
31,  130,  216). — I  do  not  wish  to  "lengthen 
out  a  closing  song,"  but  merely  desire  to 
state  clearly  that  my  idea  of  the  application 
of  the  name  Tyburn  to  more  streams  than 
one  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  docu- 
ments of  c.  951  and  1222  it  is  found  applied, 
in  different  forms,  to  two  streams  fully  half 
a  mile  apart.  For  if — as  has  been  held — 
the  same  stream  is  referred  to  in  both  docu- 
ments, then  in  the  1222  statement  of  the 
Abbey  estate  a  huge  portion,  viz.,  the  manor 
of  Eia,  acquired  since  c.  951,  is  omitted  and 
unaccounted  for.  It  is  "  the  indefinite  use  " 
of  the  name  in  these  two  "  legal  documents  " 
that  gives  rise  to  argument. 

As  to  the  parsing  of  "  aqua  de  Tyburne," 
although  "  Tyburne  "  is  not  ablative,  I  will 
not  further  claim  it  as  genitive  ( ' '  Tyburne  "for 
"  Tyburnse  "),  being  assuied  on  trustworthy 
authority  that  in  variably  de  commands  the 
ablative.  My  quoted  example  "  de  istius  " 
(ante,  p.  132,  footnote)  has  to  be  taken  with 
its  context  :  "  ut  aliquam  part  em  de  istius 
impudentia  reticere  possim,"  de  having 
reference  not  to  istius,  but  to  impudentia. 
And  for  the  satisfaction  of  COL.  PRIDEAUX 
I  may  add  that  my  classic  authority,  un- 
aware of  the  argument,  thought  "  Tyburne  " 
to  be  vernacular,  not  declined  Latin. 

COL.  PRIDEAUX  curiously  attributes  to 
me  "  a  reluctance  to  depart  from  established 
shibboleths,"  not  recalling  my  several  at- 
tempts in  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  correct  stereotyped 
current  errors.  He  remembers  for  the 
moment  only  my  "  strenuous  "  plea,  many 
years  ago,  for  Westbourne  as  the  name  of 
the  stream,  whereas  he  gave  it  to  a  locality. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  usual  meaning 
attached  to  the  name  was  the  more  natural 
and  probable,  but  my  maturer  views  favour 
his  argument.  W.  L.  RUTTON. 


In  reply  to  the  query  of  COL.  PRIDEAUX 
(ante,  p.  217),  I  may  say  that  Born  is  the 
Low-German  form  of  the  High-German 
Brunnen,  cognate,  of  course,  with  metathesis 
of  r,  with  Eng.  "  bourn."  H.  P.  L. 

Although  I  had  not  intended  to  write  any 
more  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  resist  bringing 
forward  a  fresh  piece  of  evidence  in  con- 
firmation of  the  opinion  expressed  at  the 
last  reference  that  the  title-deeds  of  the 
older  buildings  in  the  Bayswater  district 
would  corroborate  my  view  that  the  manor 
of  Tyburn  extended  as  far  as  Westbourne 
Brook.  Mr.  F.  Marcham  of  Tottenham 
includes  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Antiquaries' 
List  of  Middlesex  Deeds,  vol.  1,  Part  5  (April, 
1909),  the  following  entry  : — 

"Bargain  and  Sale  for  a  year,  3  Dec.,  1746. 
Mary  Dearing  of  Wokingham,  co.  Berks,  spinster, 
and  Mary  Huckle  of  Paddington,  spinster.  Mess, 
in  Padd.  parcel  of  Tybourn  Manor  called  Bayards 
Watering  Place,  mess,  formerly  called  the  King's 
Head,  and  lately  the  Bell,  etc.  Sig.  of  first  party." 

Two  leases  in  the  same  catalogue,  dated 
respectively  23  Oct.,  1752,  and  3  Oct.,  1769, 
are  said  to  refer  to  the  same  premises. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

The  following  is  taken  from  The  Standard 
of  8  March  : — 

"  Site  of  Tyburn  Tree. — The  site  of  Tyburn 
gallows  has  been  exactly  located,  after  consider- 
able research,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  Local  Government  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  for  marking  the  spot 
with  a  stone  tablet,  to  be  sunk  in  the  roadway 
at  the  junction  of  Edgware  Road,  Bayswater 
Road,  and  Oxford  Street,  with  a  representation 
of  the  triangular  gallows  in  brass  and  the  inscrip- 
tion : — 

'  Here  stood  Tyburn  Tree.  Removed  1759.' 
ATI  original  stone,  bearing  the  inscription,  '  Half 
a  mile  from  Tyburn  Gate,'  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  London  County  Council  by  the 
Consolidated  London  Properties  (Limited),  is 
to  be  affixed  to  the  Edgware  Road  branch  of 
the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank." 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

"  POT- GALLERY  "  (10  S.  vii.  388,  431; 
viii.  172,  254,  312,  493,  517  ;  ix.  36,  212).— 
In  citing  at  the  last  reference  a  lease, 
dated  1658,  from  William  Angell  to  John 
Shorter,  of  "  4  putt  gallaries,  or  shedds,  built 
over  the  mill  stream  upon  the  wharfe 
thereof,  in  Paris  Garden,"  I  assumed  that 
"  putt  "  was  a  corruption  of  "  pot  "  ;  but 
it  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  "  putt 
gallery  "  might  have  been  the  original  form, 
and  that  it  might  have  meant  a  structure 
built  out  or  thrust  forth  from  another,  as 
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is  a  balcony.     Webster's  '  Dictionary  '  gives 
"  Put.  v.t.,  Dan.  putte,  to  put,  to  put  into 
Fries.  Putje,  allied  to  W.  Pwtian  Pwtiaw,  to 
butt,   poke,    thrust,"    &c.     This   recalls   the 
word  "  put-log  "   (which  I  have  heard  pro 
nounced  by  Devonshire  workmen  "  putt-log),' 
&  log  or  beam  one  end  of  which  was  thrust 
into  the  walling  as  a  support  for  scaffolding 
or  upper  flooring. 

That  the  purpose  or  use  of  the  pot-gallery 
was  not  necessarily  connected  with  drinking 
from  pots  has  been  established. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

NAME-PUZZLE  IN  EARLY  SPENSER  (10  S 
ix.  48,  114). — The  conjecture  that  the 
owner's  name  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  in- 
scription "  amore  summo,"  &c.,  followed  by 
"  ama  Deum,"  seems  very  doubtful.  The 
maxim  was  certainly  not  composed  with  the 
intent  of  revealing  (or  concealing)  the 
name.  The  trick  is  of  not  uncommon  oc- 
currence in  varying  forms.  See  Part  II. 
p.  199  (1601)  of  Reusner's  '  ^nigmato- 
graphia,'  where  the  following  are  found  : 
Amicus  Amore 

verus  More 

cognosci-  Ore 

tur  Re. 

Seruiendum  Deo~toto  corde,  id  eat 
Amore  Summo 
More  vero, 
Ore  fideli, 
Re  omni. 

On  the  same  page  may  be  seen  the  following 
"  Logogriphus," 

pit          rem     tern       pit  rem 

Qui  ca         vxo         li         ca         atque  dolo 

ret  re        te  ret  re 

which  is  quoted*  from  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Camb. 
Univ.  MS.  by  Prof.  Skeat  in  his  '  Student's 
Pastime,'  p.  28  ('N.  &  Q.,'  3  S.  xii.  412). 
The  lines  thus  arranged  are  not  uncommon. 
The  first  is  quoted  (with  cupit)  in  the 
*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.' 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  iambics  given 
by  MR.  BOYS,  as  well  as  the  maxim  below 
them,  may  merely  have  been  jotted  down 
as  memoranda  by  a  former  owner  of  the 
book  ?  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

CHEESE  FOR  LADIES  (10  S.  xi.  229,  292). 

When  I  was  living  in  Jamaica  some  years 
ago,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that,  before 
he  left  England  as  a  young  man,  it  was  not 
the  custom  for  ladies  to  eat  cheese.  As  he 
would,  if  living,  have  been  nearly  ninety-five, 
this  takes  us  back  to  a  time  long  before  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  'Wives  and  Daughters.'  How- 

*  With  poenam  and  p<xna  for  (item  and  lite. 


ever,  though  he  had  been  in  England  so 
lately  as  1874,  he  believed  that  ladies 
suffered  the  same  privation  at  that  time, 
and  almost  refused  to  believe  me  when  I 
told  him  that  they  did  not. 

F.  NEWMANJ 

AUTHOR  or  QUOTATION  WANTED  (10  S. 
xi.  268). — The  poem  beginning  "  If  sadly 
thinking,"  which  your  correspondent  mis- 
quotes, is  by  John  Philpot  Curran.  It  will 
be  found  in  his  'Life,'  by  his  son  (1822, 
vol.  i.  p.  181).  It  is  also  given  in  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke's  '  Treasury  of  Irish 
Poetry'  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.). 

CLEMENT  SHORTER. 

These  verses  are  two  out  of  four  known 
as  '  The  Deserter's  Meditation,'  by  John 
Philpot  Curran.  They  were  set  to  a  plaintive 
air  by  Wm.  Carnaby>  Mus.  Doc.,  who  began 
as  chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  ended 
as  organist  at  Hanover  Chapel,  Regent 
Street,  London.  The  song  is  called  'The 
Deserter,'  and  was  published  about  1835  by 
Willis  &  Co.,  Royal  Musical  Repository, 
55,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  and  7, 
Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 

A.  RHODES. 

'The  Deserter's  Meditation'  can  be 
found  in  Brooke  and  Rollestone's  '  Treasury 
of  Irish  Poetry,'  London,  1900,  and  Lover's 
'  Lyrics  of  Ireland,'  London,  1858. 

JOHN  S.  CRONE. 
Kensal  Lodge,  N.W. 

The  poem  is  in  C.  Phillips's  'Recol- 
lections of  John  Philpot  Curran,'  a  very 
popular  book  some  forty  years  ago.  I  have 
not  seen  it  for  quite  that  time.  W.  J.  L. 

Savile  Club. 

[Copies  of  the  poem  sent  by  DR.  W.  H.  CUMMINGS 
and  DR.  G.  WHERRY  have  been  forwarded  to  SIR 
ARTHUR  CLAY.  Other  correspondents  are  also 
thanked  for  replies.] 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  ENSOR  :  PAUL  FAMILT 
(10  S.  xi.  210). — There  is  a  reference  to  the 
Ensor  family  of  Wilmcote  at  10  S.  vi.  190, 
253.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  connexion 
between  the  Shakespeare  and  Ensor  families, 
but  the  following  may  be  of  interest. 

James  Ensor  of  Wilmcote  had  a  daughter 
who  in  January,  1754,  married  Jeffery 
Paul  of  Wilmcote,  gentleman,  great-grand- 
son of  Jeffery  Paul  of  Chilvers  Coten,  co. 
Warwick.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  the 
coincidence  that  John  Paul  (mercer  of 
Gosport,  Hants)  an  ancestor  of  mine, 
married  Emily  (?)  Ensor  of  London  about 
1832-3.  Three  of  their  children  died  in 
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infancy,  viz.,  Emily  Ensor,  1841  ;  Thomas 
Ensor,  1839  ;  Emma  Ensor,  1844 — all 
buried  at  Alverstoke,  near  Gosport.  I 
<^innot  now  trace  the  family,  or  say  if  there 
are  any  children  of  this  marriage  still  living. 
John  Paul  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Paul  of 
Gosport,  and  grandson  of  James  the  son  of 
John  Paul  of  New  Alresford,  Hants,  where 
in  1715-36  the  family  was  established.  Is 
it  known  if  the  above  are  descendants  of 
the  Wilmcote  Pauls  ?  F.  K.  P. 

APLIN  FAMILY  (10  S.  xL.  250). — I  believe 
the  original  spelling  of  the  name  was  Ap- 
Llweyn.  Its  motto  is  " "  Gala  rhag 
whethow "  (an  obsolete  form  of  Welsh 
spelling).  The  English  equivalent  is  "A 
fig  for  a  dissembler,"  and  the  Latin  "  Quod 
videri  vis,  esto."  Peter  and  Christopher 
have  always  been  the  chief  Christian 
names  in  the  family. 

I  have  seen  the  pedigree  of  the  family 
from  the  days  of  Peter  the  Warrior  down- 
ward, but  it  was  never  in  my  possession. 
A  genealogist  years  ago  wrote  to  a  member 
of  the  family  (now  dead)  to  say  he  had 
found  old  documents  (in  Cheshire,  I  believe) 
making  mention  of  the  family  about  the 
year  1100,  and  offering  to  trace  it  both 
before  and  after  that  year.  The  offer  was 
not  accepted ;  and  when  I,  much  later, 
went  to  call  on  the  genealogist  in  London, 
I  found  he  had  just  died.  Thus  the  matter 
ended.  H.  F.  APLIN. 

Peter  Aplin  (1753-1817),  admiral,  occurs 
in  '  D.JST.B.,'  ii.  48.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

POTTER'S  BAB  :  SEVEN  KINGS  (10  S.  xi. 
89,  154,  234). — While  expressing  my  grati- 
tude to  MB.  GEBISH,  MB.  GLENNY,  and  the 
other  correspondents  who  have  replied  to 
my  query,  I  fear  the  explanation  of  Seven 
Kings  Watering  is  more  romantic  than 
trustworthy.  I  dare  say  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  have  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
similar  myth,  in  the  same  way  as  seven 
cities  contended  in  former  times  for  the 
honour  of  being  Homer's  birthplace.  Pos- 
sibly Charlton  Kings,  outside  Bristol,  may 
be  one  of  those  ambitious  villages  seeking 
royal  associations.  M.  L.  R.  BBESLAB. 

COCKBTJBNSPATH  (10  S.  x.  430  ;  xi.  72, 
212). — Cockburnspath  means  Hill-stream- 
foot-road  :  cock  for  cnoc — Gaelic — hill ;  burn, 
stream  ;  path,  foot-road.  That  cock  means 
hill  is  seen  from  Cocklaw,  where  both  parts 
mean  the  same  thing — hill.  S  is  often 
inserted  after  the  first  part  of  a  name  derived 
from  Gaelic  roots  when  it  seems  to  be  a 


personal  name.  In  Hogshillock  the  first 
part  is  og — Gaelic — little,  with  h  prefixed 
and  s  affixed.  In  Patiesmill  the  first  part 
represents  petie,  the  Scotch  rendering  of 
petan,  a  small  place.  Coldbrandspath  has 
probably  the  same  meaning  as  the  other 
form,  cold  representing  cnoc,  hill ;  and 
brand  representing  bran,  mountain  burn. 
Other  forms  assumed  by  cnoc  are  cloak, 
clock,  dog,  clod,  cook,  crook,  and  these  forms 
are  followed  by  "  hill,"  which  tells  their 
meaning.  JOHN  MILNE,  LL.D. 

Aberdeen. 

THE  LIQUID  N  IN  ENGLISH  ( 10  S.  xi.  105, 
170,  251). — PBOF.  SKEAT'S  remarks  are  valu- 
able, because  they  are  a  living  example  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  English  pronuncia- 
tion changes.  Perhaps  one  seldom  hears 
the  word  poignant,  but  it  is  common  in 
certain  books  and  newspapers,  and  as  I  am 
accustomed  to  reading  aloud,  I  always  give 
it  the  pronunciation  which  I  learnt  Consule 
Melbourne.  But  I  decline  to  apologize.  ^  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  veterans  should  give 
up  everything  to  the  young  fellows  in  their 
forties  and  fifties,  and,  despite  Sir  James 
Murray,  I  shall  adhere  to  my  "  liquid  n." 

With  regard  to  mignonette,  I  admit  I 
expressed  myself  badly.  I  was,  of  course, 
aware  that  it  was  the  French  diminutive  of 
mignon,  and  if  I  called  it  an  English  word, 
it  was  because  we  had  adopted  it  in  a  sense 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unusual  in 
French.  As  mignon  has  become  "  minion  " 
with  us,  and  violette  "  violet,"  I  consider 
minionet  would  be  a  more  rational  spelling 
than  that  which  we  at  present  employ. 

I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  word 
Corunna  not  having  the  "  liquid  n."  In 
Spanish  it  is  spelt  Corona,  and  our  old  name 
for  the  place,  The  Groyne,  seems  to  indicate 
some  appreciation  of  the  right  pronunciation, 
just  as  we  have  Burgoyne  for  Bourgogne, 
and  Gascoyne  for  Gascogne. 

W.  F.  PRIDEATJX. 

EABL  FEBBEBS  (10  S.  xi.  209).— In  the 
B.M.  Print-Room  there  are  three  items : 
1.  An  engraving  of  '  Earl  Ferrers  as  he 
lay  in  his  Coffin  at  Surgeons'  Hall '  ;  2. 
Portrait  of  '  Lawrence  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers, 
Viscount  Tamworth,  died  May  5,  1760 ' 
(with  a  small  view  of  his  execution  beneath)  ; 
3.  A  view  of  the  execution. 

In  Caulfield's  '  Portraits  of  Remarkable 
Persons'  (London,  1819-20,  4  vols.),  vol.  iii. 
p.  223,  there  is  a  portrait  (Audran  sculp.). 

In  the  Catalogue  of  '  Engraved  Portraits  ' 
issued  by  Mr.  Walter  Daniell  there  is  men- 
tioned (p.  52)  a  portrait  of  '  Laurence 
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Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  Staff., 
exec.  Tyburn,  1760.' 

Mr.  Evelyn  P.  Shirley  in  '  Stemmata 
Shirleiana,'  1873,  p.  197,  says  "  there  are 
several  prints  of  this  unfortunate  noble- 
man," but  he  does  not  indicate  where  they 
are  to  be  found. 

T  do  not  know  whether  W.  B.  H.  has 
noticed  that  the  '  D.N.B.'  (article  Laurence 
Shirley)  states  that  "  there  is  a  large  print 
of  the  execution  of  Ferrers  in  the  Salt 
Library  at  Stafford."  The  same  authority 
also  refers  to  the  engraved  portrait  (with 
hat  and  halter  at  his  feet)  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  '  Memoirs  '  of  his  life  by  J.  Coote 
(1760).  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

[MB.  A.  S.  LEWIS  also  refers  to  Caulfield.) 

SNAKES  DRINKING  MILK  (10  S.  x.  265,  316, 
335,  377,  418;  xi.  157).— The  serpent  is 
credited  with  a  sweet  tooth.  This  I  gather 
from  '  Monsieur  le  Principal,'  by  Jean 
Viollis  :— 

"  '  Ces  pruneaux  sont  exquis,'  dit  au  bout 
d'un  moment  M.  Duprat-Lelong. 

"  '  Peut-etre  pas  assez  Sucre's  ?  '  hasarda 
M.  Le  Flos. 

"'Oh!  toi,'  riposta  madame  Le  Flos,  '  tu 
mettrais  du  sucre  dans  la  morue !  Figurez- 
vous,  messieurs,  que  mon  mari  prend  son  lait 
sucre  !....!!  n'y  a  que  les  negres  et  les  serpents 
qui  aiment  le  sucre  dans  le  lait !  " — Pp.  69,  70. 

ST.  SwiTHIN. 

SILESIAN  TOOTH  (10  S.  x.  188).  —  The 
following  extract  from  Stephen  Collet's 
'  Relics  of  Literature,'  1823  (p.  207),  will 
answer  MB.  HACQtrorL's  question  : — 

"  The  Golden  Tooth. — Fontenelle  says,  '  I 
the  truth  of  a  fact  were  always  ascertained 
before  its  cause  were  inquired  into,  or  its  nature 
disputed,  much  ridicule  might  be  avoided  b} 
the  learned.'  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  h 
relates  the  following  whimsical  anecdote  : — 

'  In  1593,  a  report  prevailed,  that  a  chile 
in  Silesia,  seven  years  old,  having  lost  its  firs 
teeth,  in  the  new  set  a  tooth  of  gold  grew  up  ir 
place  of  one  of  the  cheek  teeth.  Hortius,*  Pro 
fessor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt 
became  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  story 
that  he  wrote  a  history  of  this  tooth,  in  whicl 
he  affirmed,  that  it  was  partly  natural  anc 
partly  miraculous,  and  that  it  had  been  sent  bj 
heaven  to  that  child  to  console  the  poor  Christians 
oppressed  by  the  Turks.  It  is  not,  however 
very  easy  to  conceive  what  consolation  th 
Christians  could  draw  from  this  tooth,  nor  wha 
relation  it  could  bear  to  the  Turks.  Hortius 
however,  was  but  one  historian  of  the  tooth 
for,  in  the  same  year  that  this  work  appeared 
Bullandus  wrote  another  history  of  it.  Tw 
years  afterwards,  Ingosterus,  another  learnet 


*  Jac.   Horstius  is  meant.    See  his    vDe  Aure 
Dente  Maxillari  Pueri  Silesii '  (Lips.,  1595). 


nan,  wrote  in  opposition  to  Bullandus  respecting 
tie  golden  tooth,  who  failed  not  to  make  a  very 
laborate  and  scientific  reply.  Another  great 
man,  Libavius,  collected  all  that  had  been  said 
n  the  tooth,  and  added  his  own  peculiar  doctrine. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  so  many  fine  works, 
ut  a  proof  that  the  tooth  was  really  of  gold  ; 
goldsmith  at  length  was  called  to  examine  it, 
vho  discovered  that  it  was  only  a  bit  of  gold  leaf 
ipplied  to  the  tooth  with  considerable  address. 
?heir  books  were  first  composed  on  an  assumed 
act,  and  then  the  goldsmith  consulted.'  " 

According  to  Meyer's  '  Conversations- 
Lexicon '  (1st  ed.),  Martin  Ruland  (1569- 
611)  was  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
if e  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolf  II.,  and  the  title  of  his  book  '  Nova 
>t  Inaudita  Historia  de  Aureo  Dente ' 
Frankfurt,  1595).  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

SEMAPHORE  SIGNALLING  (10  S.  xi.  168,. 
211,  271). — I  think  your  correspondent  who 
states  that  there  was  a  semaphore  signal  on 
One  Tree  Hill,  near  London,  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  I  well  remember 
standing  close  beside  it  whilst  it  was  in 
use.  It  could  be  approached,  at  that  time, 
from  the  road  going  up  Forest  Hill.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  about  1843  or 
1844  when  I  saw  it. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

In  the  year  1841  or  that  immediately 
following  I  saw  a  semaphore  near  Spurn 
Point,  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  Humber. 
I  think  there  was  another  at  Cleethorpes, 
across  the  river  in  Lincolnshire,  but  of  this 
I  am  not  well  assured,  for  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  ever  having  seen  it. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

I  am  unable  to  give  F.  H.  S.  the  informa- 
tion required,  but  the  following  may  be  of 
interest.  On  17  Sept.,  1892,  the  Semaphore 
at  Farley  Chamberlayne  was  visited  by  the 
Hampshire  Field  Club,  when  the  late  Rev. 
G.  N.  Godwin  repeated  the  paper  (with 
additions)  read  by  him  at  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  club  at  Micheldever  (Hampshire 
Antiquary  and  Naturalist,  vol.  ii.  p.  86). 
Possibly  these  additions,  not  given  in  the 
above  account,  might  be  preserved  in  the 
Club's  records  and  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  F.  K.  P. 

SEVENTH  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND  : 
HIS  DESCENDANTS  (10  S.  xi.  188). — No  person 
of  the  name  of  Woodroffe  is  mentioned  in 
George  Percy's  account  in  Purchas's  '  Pil- 
grimes,'  nor  in  the  late  Alexander  Brown's 
'  Genesis  of  the  United  States.'  The  latter 
work  contains  an  enormous  mass  of  details 
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relating  to  persons  in  Virginia  in  the  early 
days.  If  the  MARQUIS  DE  RUVIGNY  finds 
that  Maximilian  Woodroffe  was  in  Virginia, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  record  the 
fact  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 

"  GLOSE  "  OR  "  GLOSS,"  FRENCH  VERSE- 
FORM  (10  S.  xi.  187). — The  late  Mr.  Gleeson 
White  in  his  well-known  selection  of 

*  Ballades      and      Rondeaus,'      &c.      (1887), 
p.    Ixviii,    after    saying    that    the    "  glose " 
may    be    almost    looked   upon    as    a    Greek 
form  of  the  "  rondeau  redouble,"  adds  that, 
•"  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  collating  the  mass 
of  periodical  literature  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,   it  would   be  rash   to   say  that  the   glose 
has  never  appeared  in  English,  but  not  one  has 
been  discovered  to  include  in  this  book. ' ' 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

A  familiar  and  immortal  example  of  this 
is  in  Lewis  Carroll,  only  he  repeats  the  line 
at  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  the 
verses.  "  I  never  loved  a  dear  gazelle," 
"  with  variations,"  after  the  manner  of 
tunes  with  "variations,"  published  in 

*  Rhyme    and    Reason,'    is    a    perfect    and 
delightful  specimen.       FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

ENGLISH  TOPOGRAPHICAL  POTTERY  (10 
S.  xi.  230). — Nothing  is  now  known  at 
Etruria  of  this  catalogue,  probably  merely 
a  list  of  quantities  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturers, without  any  details  of  the  views 
and  the  artists,  and  consigned  with  the 
service  to  Russia.  A  few  "  trial "  plates, 
&c.,  of  this  service  are  extant  (two  at  Etruria 
Museum),  but  the  views  are  unnamed. 
Here  is  also  one  pencil  drawing  made  for 
this  service.  A.  T.  B. 

Bessell's  Green,  Sevenoaks. 

"HORS  D'CEUVRE"  (10  S.  x.  229,  255). — 
Napoleon  Landais  in  his  '  Grand  Diction- 
naire,'  14th  ed.,  Paris,  1862,  gives  phonetic 
spelling  for  the  pronunciation  of  words, 
according,  of  course,  to  the  French  sounds 
of  letters. 

Of  "  Hors-d'oeuvre  "  he  says  "  H  s' aspire." 
""  Ordeuvre  "  is  the  pronunciation  given. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  "  s'aspire  "  may  be 
gathered  from  what  he  says  about  "  Henri  " 
and  "  Henriette,"  s.v.  "  Henri  "  : — 

"  H  s'aspire. . .  .(anri). . .  .Par  analogic,  h 
.s'aspire  6galement  dans  le  nom  propre  Henriette. 
Cependant,  1'usage  est  moins  absolu  a  cet  6gard. 
Moliere  dans  '  les  Femmes  Savanteo  '  1'emploie 
«ans  aspiration  : — 

Henriette  me  tient  sous  son  aimable  empire, 

Et  1'Hymen  d'Henriette  est  le  bien  ou  j'aspire. 


That    "aspire"    occurs    here    is    merely    a 
coincidence. 

It  appears  probable  that  Moliere  saw 
that  "  Henriette  "  with  the  H  not  aspirated 
suited  the  rhythm.  If  he  had  stuck  to  the 
aspirated  H,  he  would  have  had  to  write 
"  de  Henriette,"  thus  adding  a  syllable. 

The  main  effect,  and  I  think  the  only  one 
to  English  ears,  of  the  so-called  aspira- 
tion of  the  French  h  is  that  elision  and 
liaison  are  prevented,  e.g.,  "  de  Henri,"  not 
"  d'Henri  "  ;  "  les  halles,"  pronounced  as 
two  words,  the  s  in  each  case  being  silent, 
not  "  lezalles,"  as  one  word. 

As  to  the  sound  of  the  aspirated  h,  Lan- 
dais says  in  the  treatise  on  the  letter  pre- 
ceding the  words  in  h  that  it  adds  a  guttural 
force  to  the  vowel  which  follows  it.  This 
peculiar  sound  cannot  apparently  be  given 
in  phonetic  spelling,  for  these  spellings 
begin  always  with  the  following  vowel, 
whether  the  h  is  aspirated  or  not. 

Certainly  the  sound  is  not  that  of  the 
English  aspirated  h.  One  cannot  imagine 
a  Frenchman  saying,  "  Chez  Henri  on  trouve 
des  hors  d'oeuvre  delicieux,"  and  giving 
the  h  the  English  effect,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  pronouncing  the  words  thus  "  Che- 
zanri  on  trouve  dezordeuvre  delicieu." 

The  authority  of  the  '  New  English  Dic- 
tionary '  notwithstanding,  I  venture  to 
think  that  "  an  hors  d'oeuvre "  is  better 
than  "  a  hors  d'ceuvre." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

SHREWSBURY  CLOCK  :  "  POINT  OP  WAR  " 
(10  S.  viii.  8,  96,  195,  313).— CAPT.  HARRIS'S 
definition  of  "  point  of  war "  at  the  last 
reference,  as  a  "point  to  be  remembered — 
one  of  the  things  necessary  to  be  known  to 
every  soldier,"  does  not  seem  quite  to  fit 
the  case.  Rather  I  should  say  it  is  the 
archaic  use  of  "  appoint  "  or  "  appointment  " 
(pointment).  The  '  N.E.D.'  defines  the 
aphetic  form  of  "  appoint  "  in  its  secondary 
sense  as  to  fix,  ordain,  decree ;  hence 
!'  pointment,"  being  abbreviated  into 
"  point,"  would  mean  here  the  command  or 
appointed  order  or  signal  to  be  given  at 
different  stages  in  the  drill  of  soldiers  ; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  sense  required,  as 
in  the  following  quotations  from  Shake- 
speare : — 

Tullus  Aufidius, 

The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 

As  if  he  were  his  officer.  '  Coriolanus.' 

That  good  fellow, 

If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment. 
'Henry  VIII.' 

N..  W.  HILL. 
New  York. 
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PARISH  BEADLE  (10  S.  xi.  130). — The 
beadle  of  old  acted  in  many  capacities,  which 
are  duly  set  forth  in  the  '  Historical  English 
Dictionary.'  Cowel,  in  his  '  Interpreter,' 
quoting  Manwood's  '  Laws  of  the  Forest ' 
(cap.  21),  says  that  a  beadle  is 
"  an  Officer  or  Servant  of  the  Forest,  that  doth 
make  all  manner  of  Garnishments  for  the  Courts 
of  the  Forest ;  and  also  all  manner  of  Proclama- 
tion, as  well  within  the  Courts  of  the  Forest  as 
without,  and  also  to  execute  all  the  Process  of 
the  Forest  He  is  like  unto  a  Bayliff  Errant  at  a 
Sheriff  in  his  County.  Edgarus,  &c.,  viz.  Vice- 
comitibus,  Bedellis,  &c.  Ne  introeant,  &c.  Ingulph. 
Hist.  Croyl.  The  word  Bedel,  properly  a  Crier, 
was  Saxon  Bydel,  from  Bydde,  to  publish  or 
declare  :  As  to  bid  and  forbid  the  Banns  of  Matri- 
mony, bidding  of  Prayers,  &c.  Hence  the  Uni- 
versity Bedels,  the  Bedle  of  Beggars  ;  the  Church 
Bedels,  which  we  now  call  Summoners  and  Ap- 
paritors." 

The  duties  of  the  modern  beadle,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  consist 
in  attending  the  vestry,  to  give  notice  of  its 
meetings  to  the  parishioners,  and  execute 
its  orders.  In  Scotland  his  duties  more 
especially  consist  in  attending  upon  the 
clergyman.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

"REALM":  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (10  S. 
xi.  107). — See  the  early  spellings  (indicative 
of  the  pronunciation)  recorded  in  the 
'  N.E.D.'  The  '  Dictionary  '  furnishes  refer- 
ences to  Spenser,  '  F.Q.'  III.  v.  53  and  IV. 
viii.  45,  where  we  have  the  rimes  beames — 
Reames  ;  blaspheme — streame — reame.  The 
history  of  fault  is  similar. 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 

Desired  rimes  will  be  found  in  *  Canterbury 
Tales,'  B.  4326,  and  in  '  Faerie  Queene,' 
III.  v.  53,  beams  being  the  other  word  in 
each  case.  H.  P.  L. 

BERGERODE  (10  S.  x.  407;  xi.  218). — 
It  is  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Storey 
of  Trinity  College  that  the  hypothetical 
derivations  already  published  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
are  the  result  of  a  pseudo-dichotomy : 
this  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  in  Fish- 
wick's  '  History  of  Lancashire  '  that  Berge- 
rode  =  A.-S.  beor  (shallow),  grade  (harbour). 
The  Lieutenant-Colonel's  dictum  has  an 
air  of  finality,  but  is,  of  course,  liable 
to  scientific  correction :  the  word  would 
then  be  evolved  by  the  epenthesis  of  e 
after  the  guttural,  and  double  vowel  modi- 
fication, and  would  date  from  Eadwine's 
conquest  in  620  ('  Bygone  Lancashire,' 
chap,  i.),  which  produced  the  Lancashire 
-wick,  -ton,  -ham,  -by,  -rod,  and  -shawe 
suffixes.  Perhaps  analogy  (as  seen  in  the 


theories  of  MESSRS.  NICKLIN  and  TAYLOR) 
has  had  its  effect :  perhaps,  too,  geologists 
at  Rossall  may  be  able  to  give  us  further 
light.  C.  K.  OGDEN. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

'  THE  MONSTROUS  REGIMEN  OF  WOMEN  r 
(10  S.  xi.  188,  234).— I  had  John  Knox  on 
the  end  of  my  nib  a  fortnight  ago,  when  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  a  regimen  is- 
not  a  regiment,  and  that  somebody,  having 
written  a  satire  on  women  and  their  waysr 
might  have  parodied  the  title  adopted  by 
the  hater  of  the  ruling  Maries.  I  wonder  if 
this  were  the  case.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"GRZYMALA"  (10  S.  xi.  49). — It  means  the 
whole  coat  of  arms  or  merely  the  shield. 

L.  L.  K. 


j&ixtdlmtauz. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

A     Dickens     Dictionary.     By     Alex.     J.    Philip- 

(Routledge  &  Sons.) 

THE  sub-title  of  this  volume  is  "  The  Characters 
and  Scenes  of  the  Novels  and  Miscellaneous 
Works  Alphabetically  Arranged,"  and  the  author's 
object  is  to  provide  a  concise  guide  "  in  a  form 
as  complete  as  possible."  He  mentions  in  dis- 
paraging terms  a  similar  key  to  Dickens  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  his  own,  at  any  rate  in  its 
present  form,  is  a  satisfactory  contribution  to 
Dickensian  literature.  We  are  told  that  it  was 
originally  intended  to  deal  with  descriptive 
topography,  and  the  reason  given  for  not  doing 
so  is  that  "  while  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
works  are  undergoing  constant  change  (in  fact 
many  of  them  are  even  now  quite  unrecognisable), 
the  works  themselves  are  always  the  same,  and 
it  seemed  advisable  therefore  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  '  Dictionary '  to  the  works  themselves 
rather  than  to  render  it  prematurely  out-of-date 
by  the  inclusion  of  temporary  information." 

This  seems  to  us  Odd  reasoning  ;  the  fact  that 
Dickensian  houses  and  sites  are  forgotten  every 
day,  vanished  or  vanishing,  would  naturally 
suggest  that  details  of  them  should  be  recorded 
in  a  '  Dictionary  '  before  lack  of  accurate  know- 
ledge leads  to  wild  conjecture. 

Originals  of  characters  and  places  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  added  freely,  and  this  might  have 
been  a  valuable  feature  of  the  book  if  proper 
discrimination  had  been  used  with  regard  to  th« 
sources  of  such  information.  Mr.  Philip  has 
used  miscellaneous  press  cuttings,  does  not  give 
his  authorities,  and  consequently  lends  further 
life,  in  a  volume  which  should  be  of  a  permanent 
character,  to  many  inaccurate  guesses,  and  some 
absurdities.  An  author  of  some  experience  who 
thus  deliberately  mixes  up  the  chaff  and  the  grain 
makes  one  despair  of  decent  scholarship. 

The  descriptive  passage  beneath  each  entryfis 
a  quotation  from  Dickens's  own  words.  So  far 
well  ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient.  A  '  Dictionary  ' 
should  not  merely  describe  a  character,  but  give 
also  some  idea  of  what  happened  to  him  in  the 
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course  of  the  story.  Mr.  Philip  does  this  more 
or  less,  but  his  writing  is  clumsy,  and  often  too 
concise  to  be  of  much  use.  There  is  a  further 
point  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book  which  we 
regard  as  a  grave  deficiency.  He  gives  us  the 
reference  to  the  first  chapter  only  in  which  the 
character  turns  up.  If  we  want  to  trace  Mrs. 
Gamp  through  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  or  look  for 
one  of  her  sayings,  and  not  waste  tune  over  the 
chapters  in  which  she  does  not  appear,  we  get 
no  help  at  all.  '  The  Dickens  Dictionary '  of 
Messrs.  G.  A.  Pierce  and  W.  A.  Wheeler  at  least 
does  this  for  us. 

Mr.  Philip  is  able  to  include  references  to  the 
newly  collected  '  Miscellaneous  Papers,'  and  is 
strong  on  vaguely  described  characters.  Thus 
he  notes  in  his  index  a  wonderful  List  of  Boys, 
Gentlemen,  and  Ladies.  But  he  does  not  always 
succeed  in  separating  things  trivial  from  things 
essential. 

One  other  want  we  should  certainly  have 
supplied — a  series  of  Dickens's  famous  dicta 
with  exact  references,  as  the  Books  of  Quotations 
are  inadequate  in  this  respect.  Some  of  our 
readers  will  recall  how  interesting  the  section  of 
'  Dicta  Philosophi '  is  in  Birkbeck  Hill's  masterly 
Index  to  Boswell's  Johnson. 

'  The  Synopses  of  the  Various  Works '  and 
Introduction  which  precede  the  main  Index  we 
cannot  praise.  A  Summary  of  '  Pickwick  ' 
which  omits  the  elder  Weller,  Stiggins,  and 
Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Allen,  and  refers  towards 
the  end  to  Job  Trotter,  Arabella  Allen,  and 
Mary  without  any  mention  of  their  earlier  ap- 
pearance, is  not  satisfactory.  The  Introduction 
shows  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  but  lack  of 
critical  power.  It  is  excessively  verbose. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  results 
of  our  scrutiny  of  the  main  alphabetical  index. 
Mr.  Philip  asks  for  suggestions  to  improve  the 
'  Dictionary,'  and  we  think  that  a  good  "  proof- 
reader "  ought  to  have  left  less  to  correct.  The 
titles  of  the  various  books  are  severely  abbre- 
viated throughout.  "  Adams.  Head  boy  at 
school.  D.C.  xvi.,"  is  a  typical  entry.  What 
school  he  was  head  of  we  are  not  told,  though 
we  recall  more  than  one  in  the  book.  Under 
'  Alfred '  are  included  various  people  of  that 
Christian  name,  which  is  useful.  Under  '  Anglo- 
Bengalee,  Disinterested  Loan  and  Life  Insurance 
Society  '  we  are  not  told  who  ran  the  concern. 
An  entry  like  '  Beings.  Such,'  seems  to  us 
tolerably  absurd,  and  the  quotation  which  ought 
to  contain  it  is  incomplete.  "  '  Boz.'  Pseudonym 
of  Charles  Dickens,  Esquire,"  reads  rather  oddly. 
We  could  do  without  the  "  Esquire,"  and  wonder 
why  the  explanation  of  the  name,  which  is 
certain,  is  not  given.  Under  '  Christmas.  Family 
Party  '  there  is  no  reference  to  '  Pickwick.'  Under 
"  « Church.'  In  which  Wemmick  and  Miss  Staffing 
were  married,"  read  Skifflns.  Under  '  Dodson 
and  Fogg '  and  '  Bardell '  the  results  of  the 
action  are  not  sufficiently  explained.  The 
notice  of  '  Eden  '  brings  together  the  ideal  and 
real  place  without  a  word  of  explanation.  Under 
'  Edwards  '  the  schoolmistress  needs  correction. 
The  entry  "  Eugene.  A  Solicitor,  Friend  of 
Mortimer,  guest  of  Veneerings,"  surprises  us.  It 
looks  as  if  Mr.  Philip  did  not  realize  that  Eugene 
was  Eugene  Wrayburn,  to  whom  reference 
under  W  should  be  made.  Wrayburn  was  not 
a  solicitor,  but  a  barrister  (see  '  O.M.F.'  chap,  vi.) 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  people  who  used  the 


"  Garden  on  the  Roof " — in  the  same  book. 
Under  '  Harmon  '  is  a  confusing  repetition  of 
that  character's  discovery  by  the  Boffins. 
"  Heyling.  George's  surname,"  is  correct,  but 
oddly  phrased.  In  the  note  following  fact  and 
speculation  are  unjustifiably  mixed.  Under 
'  Inn  '  (p.  183)  Shepherd's  "  Shord"  and  "  Shore'" 
occur  within  two  lines  of  each  other.  For 
'  Moran  '  read  "  Morgan  [ap  Kerrig]."  "  Parker, 
Uncle,  Inhabitant  of  Corner  House.  O.M.F.,  v.,'r 
is  an  example  of  inadequate  annotation.  It 
should  be  explained  that  this  uncle  is  a  creation 
of  Mr.  Wegg's  brain,  and  no  more  certainly  alive 
than  the  Uncle  George  invoked  by  Mr.  F.'s  aunt. 
"  Porkenfcam  "  is  incorrect,  and  the  description 
of  the  family  as  "  opposition  magisterial  party." 
[to  the  Nupkinses  of  Ipswich]  seems  inadequate 
without  the  words  we  have  added  in  brackets. 
No  notice  is  given  under  '  Skiffins  '  that  the  lady 
married  Mr.  Wemmick.  The  suggestions  that 
Squeers  recalls  Dirk  Hatteraick  in  '  Guy  Man- 
nering,'  and  Sam  Weller,  Andrew  Fairservice  hi 
'  Roy  Roy,'  are  strange  to  the  literary  critic  ; 
indeed,  to  anybody  who  knows  the  four  properly, 
For  "  Stiggings  "  read  Stiggins.  "  Strood  "  is 
followed  by  a  quotation  from  '  Pickwick,'  con- 
cerning these  "  towns,"  and  no  hint  that  it  is 
there  mentioned  in  company  with  Rochester, 
Chatham,  and  Brompton — a  fact  which  appears 
to  be  essential  to  ordinary  comprehension.  Here- 
is  one  more  entry  : — 

"  T.  J.  B.  Original :  suggested  as  the  President 
[of  the  Society  of  Ancients  of  Staple  Inn].  James 
Taylor,  but  may  have  been  some  other." 

Here  the  date  1747,  on  which  Dickens  dwells, 
should  come  after  the  initials,  and  no  mention 
of  any  book  by  Dickens  or  chapter  in  it  is  made. 
The  identification  of  the  initials  might  surely 
have  been  established  with  certainty  by  a  little 
research. 

Mr.  Philip  hopes  some  day,  we  gather,  to 
complete  a  '  Dickens  Encyclopaedia  ';  if  it  is  to 
be  of  real  use,  he  must  be  more  careful  thai* 
he  has  been  over  the  present  volume.  A  multi- 
tude of  details  such  as  he  offers  is  difficult  to 
control. 

Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  By  Charles  Wells, 
With  an  Introduction  by  A.  C.  Swinburne, 
and  a  Note  on  Rossetti  and  Charles  Wells  by 
T.  Watts-Dunton.  (Frowde.) 

MB.  SWINBURNE,  the  great  and  generous  poet 
whose  loss  we  are  bewailing,  contributed  an 
enthusiastic  essay  in  praise  of  this  drama  to  a 
reprint  issued  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  in 
1876.  We  have  now  not  only  this  article,  but 
"  a  Note  "  of  well  over  thirty  pages  by  the  sur- 
viving friend  of  Rossetti  who  discovered  the- 
merits  of  '  Joseph."  This  Note  gives  a  brilliant 
transcript  of  conversation  with  Rossetti  con- 
cerning the  story  which  Wells  took  up  and  its 
suitability  for  drama.  Oddly  enough,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  either  of  the  talkers 
that  Potiphar's  wife  and  Joseph  are  paralleled 
by  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus  in  the  play  of  Euri- 
pides named  after  the  latter.  The  two  do  notr 
we  believe,  meet  in  talk,  but  the  young  men  have 
a  distinct  likeness.  Wells  has  discarded  the 
nurse  whom  Euripides  and  Shakespeare  both 
made  so  striking.  We  commend  to  our  readers 
a  play  that  our  late  editor  was  ever  glad  to  talk 
of  ;  they  will  find  that  it  contains  passages  of 
striking  force  and  beauty. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— APRIL. 

MR.  BERTRAM  DOBELL'S  April  Catalogue  'shows 
that  he  has  not  yet  sold  Emily  Bronte's  writing 
desk,  which  we  have  already  described.  He 
has  also  Tom  Hood's  desk,  which  he  offers  for  101 
A  collection  of  forty  proclamations  of  Charles  II. 
bearing  the  exact  dates  of  issue,  March,  1666.  to 
January,  1675/6,  and  referring  to  the  Great  Fire, 
the  Plague,  coffee-houses,  prices  of  victuals,  winest 
&c.,  is  151.  15s.  Under  Shakespeare  there  is 
much  of  interest ;  and  under  America  is  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  books,  including  '  Drake  Revived, 
a  fine  copy  in  contemporary  calf,  1653,  161.  16s. 
Lawson's  '  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,'  also  '  The 
Discovery  and  Conquest  of  the  Molucco  and 
Philippine  Islands,'  &c.,  in  one  volume,  101.  10s.  ; 
and  '  A  Letter  from  South  Carolina,'  very  rare, 
1710,  11.  10s.  Under  Burns  are  the  second 
(first  Edinburgh)  edition,  1787,  4Z.  4s.  ;  and 
the  first  London  edition,  1787,  21.  5s.  Under 
Fielding  is  the  first  edition  of  '  Amelia,'  4  vols., 
calf,  Millar,  1752,  31.  10s.  ;  also  a  larger  and 
cleaner  copy,  4Z.  10s.  There  is  a  collection  of 
74  Broadsides,  101.  10s.  These  include  Crom- 
well's speech  when  he  dissolved  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, '  Catalogue  of  the  Names  of  the  Martyrs 
burned  in  Q.  Mary's  Reign,'  '  A  New  Presby- 
terian Ballad  to  the  Tune  of  "  The  clean  con- 
trary way,"  '  1681,  '  The  Wise  Irishman  and 
his  Sallad  Oil,'  in  verse,  Charles  Dive's  poem  '  On 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  Curll,  1712,  &c.  In 
the  general  list  are  works  on  Australia  ;  the  first 
edition  of  '  Lavengro,'  3  vols.,  1851,  U.  10s.  ; 
first  edition  of  Dickens's  '  Child's  History,' 
15s.  ;  Forbes's  '  Funerals,'  original  edition,  1635, 
•21.  2s.  ;  and  Tuer's  '  History  of  the  Horn-Book,' 
12s.  Qd.  A  curious  collection  of  pamphlets  of 
*  Wonderful  Predictions  of  Nostradamus  '  and 
others,  1680-1702,  1  vol.,  folio,  calf,  is  18s.  ;  and 
La  Fontaine's  '  Fables,'  "  publi^e  par  A.  Pauly," 
2  vols.,  8vo,  wrappers,  and  portfolio  containing 
72  etchings  after  Oudry,  II.  4s.  There  are  also 
first  editions  of  Tennyson,  and  a  collection  of 
Poetical  Tracts,  1773-93,  21.  10s. 

Mr.  Alexander  W.  Macphail  of  Edinburgh 
has  in  his  Ninety-Eighth  Catalogue  a  number 
•of  works  under  Border  Literature,  Fife,  Glasgow, 
Highlands,  and  Jacobite.  Other  Scotch  items 
are  a  perfect  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
'  Guy  Mannering,'  3  vols.,  bound  in  cinnamon 
levant  by  Riviere,  containing  the  six  double 
bastard  titles,  generally  wanting,  Edinburgh, 
Ballantyne,  1815,  17  guineas  ;  a  complete  set 
of  the  Scottish  History  Society,  1887-95, 
18  guineas  ;  '  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
1124-1707,'  also  the  new  volumes  reissued  by  the 
Government,  13  vols.  in  all,  folio,  1814-75, 
SI.  10s.  ;  Burns's  collection  of  songs  printed  for 
private  circulation,  15s.  ;  '  Facsimiles  of  the 
National  Manuscripts  from  the  Eleventh  Century 
to  the  Union,'  3  vols.,  large  folio,  1867-71, 
21.  10s.  ;  and  Slezer's  '  Theatrum  Scotiae,'  1693, 
reprint,  1874  (one  of  250  copies),  11.  10s.  Views 
and  portraits  include  a  beautiful  chalk  drawing 
of  a  lady  by  George  Watson,  first  President  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  in  frame,  21.  5s.  ;  and 
a  choice  India  proof  of  the  picture  of  '  The  Old 
Parliament  Close,  and  Public  Characters  of  Edin- 
burgh Fifty  Years  Ago,'  black  frame,  21.  2a. 
General  items  comprise  the  1729  edition  of 
The  Dunciad,'  11.  Is.  ;  Holmes's  '  Queen 
Victoria,'  4to,  11.  Is.  ;  Hogarth,  Mr.  Austin 


Dobson's  edition,  2  vols.,  imperial  4to,  il.  10s.  ; 
and  Maitland's  '  London,'  folio,  1739,  8s.  6d. 
Trials  include  Carlile,  Burke  and  Helen  M'Dougal, 
Palmer,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Myers  &  Co.  send  two  Catalogues. 
No.  141  contains  books,  and  No.  142  engravings. 
We  find  in  the  former  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates,' 
the  eight  numbers,  all,  with  the  exception  of 
No.  5  (as  usual),  first  editions,  1841-6,  12Z.  ; 
'  David  Copperfield,'  in  parts,  1849-50,  10Z.  10s.  : 
the  Mecca  Edition  of  '  The  Arabian  Nights,'  111.  ; 
Jesse's  '  London,'  extra-illustrated,  extended 
to  6  vols.,  bound  by  Zaehnsdorf  in  electric  blue 
levant,  45Z.  ;  Cruikshank's  '  Queen  Caroline.' 
original  coloured  impression,  folio,  101.  ;  Orme's 
'  Military  and  Naval  Anecdotes,'  1815,  91.  10s.  ; 
and  Boydell's  '  Thames,'  5  vols.,  folio,  full  crimson 
morocco,  801.  Under  Moore  is  a  set  of  the  choicest 
proofs  of  Maclise's  illustrations  to  the  '  Irish 
Melodies,'  6  vols.  in  all,  folio,  and  including  a 
letter  of  the  poet,  151.  15s.  Under  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  is  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of  Hume's 
'  The  Love  Affairs  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,' 
bound  by  Zaehnsdorf  in  blue  levant,  1903, 
10Z.  15s.  There  is  a  work  which  will  interest 
lovers  of  music,  Morley's  '  A  Plain  and  Easie 
Introduction  to  Practical  Musick,'  first  edition, 
small  folio,  blue  morocco,  "  imprinted  by  Peter 
Short  on  Breedstreet  Hill  at  the  signe  of 
the  Starre,"  1597,  181.  5s.  Among  works  on 
London  are  a  '  Panorama  of  the  Thames  from 
London  Bridge  to  Richmond,'  with  concise 
descriptions,  71  ft.  long  by  8£  in.  in  height, 
Leigh,  n.d.,  4Z.  4s.,  '  Memoir  of  John  Carpenter,' 
by  Thomas  Brewer ;  '  Bunhill  Memorials,'  by 
Jones  ;  and  Lidstone's  '  Londoniad,'  an  extra- 
ordinary conglomeration  of  poetical  advertise- 
ments of  the  chief  City  houses,  1856,  10s.  Qd. 
Under  Burns  is  '  The  Caledonian  Musical  Museum," 
edited  by  the  poet's  son,  1809-11,  21.  12s.  Qd. 

Messrs.  Myers  have  upwards  of  100,000  portraits 
of  celebrities,  and  Catalogue  142  contains  a  short 
list  of  views  and  portraits.  The  views  include 
Rugby,  Brighton  Chain  Pier,  and  various  parts 
of  Dublin.  Among  the  portraits  are  some  of  the 
Bedford  family,  and  Charles  II.  and  his  Court. 
Portraits  after  Lawrence  include  Lady  Hamilton, 
3Z.  3s.  ;  and  Miss  Siddons,  31.  3s.  Among  Baxter 
olour-prints  is  '  The  Lover's  Letter-Box, '  3l.}15s. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notice-?  :  — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "  —  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
ishers  "  —  at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

L.  H.  HINE  (  "Crickets  in  Cages  at  Florence").— 
Ixplanations  of  this  custom  are  offered  at  6  S.  ii.  54. 
G.  W.  E.  R.  and  J.  W  ATKINSON.—  Forwarded 
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NOW  READY. 
Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  net. 

STUDIES     IN    THE     NEW     TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY  AND  PRACTICAL, 

Comprising : — 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  THE  PAKABLES  ASI>  MIRACLES  OF  OCK  LORD. 
NEW  TESTAMENT  CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  PLACES  NAMED. 
APPENDIX  ox  SOME  EUROPEAN  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

With  5  Haps. 

By  W.  T.  LYNN,  B.A.  F.R.A.S.  Associate  of  King's  College,  London, 
Lay  Reader  in  the  Diocese  of  Southwark. 

London : 
SAMUEL  BAGSTER  &  SONS,  LIMITED,  15.  Paternoster  Row. 


ELEVENTH    EDITION    NOW    READY. 
Price  Two  Shillings  net. 

CELESTIAL    MOTIONS:    a    Handy    Book    of 

\J     Astronomy.     Eleventh  Edition.     With  fi  Plates.     By  W.  T. 
LYNN.  B.A.  P.R.A.8. 
"Well  known  as  one  of  oar  best  introductions  to  astronomy." 

Guardian. 
London : 
SAMUEL  BAGSTER  &  SONS,  LIMITED,  IS,  Paternoster  Row. 


FIFTH  EDITION,  Revised  to  1908,  NOW  READY. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Sixpence  net. 

ASTRONOMY       FOR      THE       YOUNG. 
By  W.  T.  LYNN,  B.A.  F.R.A.S. 
• '  Nothing  better  of  its  kind  has  ever  appeared."— English  Mechanic. 

London : 
SAMUEL  BAGSTER  &  SONS,  Luaxn),  15,  Paternoster  Row. 


rriHE    BOOKSELLERS'    PROVIDENT 

JL  INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1837. 
Patron— HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

Invested  Capital.  30,000?. 

A     UNIQUE     INVESTMENT 

Offered  to  London  Booksellers  and  their  Assistants. 

A  young  man  or  woman  of  twenty-five  can  invest  the  sum  of  Twenty 
Guineas  (or  its  equivalent  by  instalments),  and  obtain  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  following  advantages : — 

FIRST.  Freedom  from  want  in  time  of  Adversity  as  long  as  need 
exists. 

SECOND.  Permanent  Relief  in  Old  Age. 

THIRD.  Medical  Advice  by  eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

FOURTH.  A  Cottage  in  the  Country  (Abbots  Langley,  Hertford- 
shire) for  aged  Members,  with  garden  produce,  coal,  and  medical 
attendance  free,  in  addition  to  an  annuity. 

FIFTH.  A  furnished  house  in  the  same  Retreat  at  Abbots  Langley 
for  the  use  of  Members  and  their  families  for  holidays  or  during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH.  A  contribution  towards  Funeral  expenses  when  it  is  needed. 

SEVENTH.  All  these  are  available  not  for  Members  only,  but  also 
for  their  wives  or  widows  and  young  children. 

EIGHTH.  The  payment  of  the  subscriptions  confers  an  absolute 
right  to  these  benefits  in  all  cases  of  need. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Secretary  MR.  GEORGE 
LARNER.  2R  Paternoster  Row  E.C 
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FRANCIS      EDWARDS, 

BOOKSELLER, 
83,    HIGH    STREET,    MARYLEBONE,    LONDON,    W. 


CATALOGUE    OF    AUTHENTIC 

PERSONAL    RELICS    OF    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

HER  FIRST  PARASOL,  PENCIL  DRAWINGS,  &c.  [Now  ready. 


CATALOGUE    OF    SPORTING    BOOKS. 

ANGLING,     MOTORING,     COACHING,     HUNTING,     SHOOTING,     INDIAN 
SPORT,  AFRICAN  SPORT,  &c.  [Now  ready. 


MISCELLANEOUS    CATALOGUE.       No.    300. 

Miscellaneous  Catalogues  issued  at  short  intervals. 


CATALOGUE    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

At  greatly  reduced  prices. 

[Just  issued.     Includes  several  important  publications. 


CATALOGUE    OF    EARLY    PRINTED    BOOKS, 

OLD  POETRY,  RARE  BINDINGS,  PAINTED  MANUSCRIPTS,  FIRST, 
SECOND,  THIRD,  AND  FOURTH  FOLIO  EDITIONS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 
In  Three  Parts.  

CATALOGUE    OF    MILITARY    AND     NAVAL     BOOKS. 

In  Eight  Classified  Parts. 


CATALOGUE    OF 

BRITISH    MUSEUM     PUBLICATIONS 

—many  of  which  are  Out  of  Print  and  Scarce — relating  to 
ANCIENT  MARBLES,  AUTOGRAPHS,  BOOKPLATES,  CHARTERS, 
EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES,  MANUSCRIPTS,  PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS, 
SEALS,  &c.  8  pages. 

Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C.— Saturday,  AprilZl,  1909. 
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BOOKBINDING. 
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By  appointment  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 


MSS.,  Valuable  Books,  Old  and  Decayed  Documents, 

Old  Parish  Registers,  Autograph  Letters,  &c. 
Carefully    Restored    by   Experienced    Workmen. 
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ABOUT    2,000    BOOKS    WANTED 
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BOOKSELLERS'  RECORD 
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13s.  6d.  foreign  Subscription. 
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LEO   CULLETON, 
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The  following  Catalogues  of  portions  of 

B.  H.  BLACKWELL'S  STOCK 

Are  in  active  preparation  and  will  be  issued  shortly. 

CXXXII.  European  Philology,  including  Anglo-Saxon ; 
Gothic ;  Old,  Middle,  and  New  English ;  British 
Dialects  ;  Romance  Languages,  &c. 

CXXXIII.  History  and  Literature  of  India  and  the  Far 
East,  including  interesting  items  from  the  Library  of 
the  late  Cuthbert  Shields,  M.A.Oxon  ;  Duplicates  from 
an  important  Oriental  Library,  <fcc. 

CXXXIV.  British  Topography  and  Local  History,  contain- 
ing about  2,000  items,  many  of  exceptional  interest. 

5O   &   51,    Broad   Street,   Oxford. 


LYNWOOD     6      CO., 

12,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

DISCOUNT  AND  GENERAL  BOOKSELLERS, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LITTERATEURS. 


Second-Hand,  Out-of- Print,  and  Rare  Books  sought  for  and  reported. 
Classified  Monthly  List  of  New  Books  forwarded  regularly. 

New  or  Second-hand  Books  on  any  subject  procured. 
Expert  Information  and  Advice  on  Books,  Publishing,  and  Literature. 

25  per  cent.  Discount  on  most  New  Books. 
All  information,  Lists,  Catalogues,  Prospectuses,  &c.,  forwarded  gratis 

and  post  free. 
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12, 


DEPARTMENT    14, 

LYNWOOD       &       CO., 

PATERNOSTER    ROW,    LONDON, 


E.G. 


ALBERT    SUTTON, 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKSELLER, 
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BRITISH  TOPOGRAPHY 
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MILITARY  LITERATURE 
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AFRICAN  TRAVELS 
REPRINTS  OF  EARLY  BOOKS 
BOOK  BARGAINS 


48  pages. 
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JOHN  MILTON.      Facsimile  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS 

OF  MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMS,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  ALOIS 
WRIGHT.  Folio,  privately  printed,  1899,  in  cloth  box,  Slg.  6d.;  or 
half -bound,  roxburghe  style,  21.  2s. 

V  Only  a  few  copies  left. 

CANTA.BTt.IGUA      ILLUSTRATA.         By    DAVID 

LOGGAN  (1690).  A  Series  of  Views  of  the  University  and  Colleges, 
and  of  Eton  College,  reproduced.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  J.  WILLIS  CLARK.  Folio,  boards,  21.  2s.  And  in  various 
bindings. 

1,  TRINITY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE. 
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Strasburg  :  Solomon  Strasbourg  —  Thornton  Abbey  : 
Abbot  Thomas  Gresham,  348— Shields  Fretty  and  Ordi- 
naries—Oliver Cromwell's  Head — Tankard  with  Coat  of 
Arms — "Gipsy  of  the  sky" — Fruzan,  Female  Christian 
Name— Rear- Admiral  Keeler— H.M.S.  Calliope,  349. 

REPLIES  :— Sir  Reginald  Bray,  349— Eton  College  Names, 
350— 'Swiss  Family  Robinson,'  351 — ''Seraskier" — Turton 
— Aspirine,  352 — Tennyson  Concordances — M'lampus  and 
the  Saint — "Saskatoon" — Joanna  Southcott's  Passports, 
353— Joanna  and  the  Black  Pig — Spanish  Money  in  Nubia 

—  Etymology  of  Liverpool— Macaulay  and  Thorns,  354— 
Author  Wanted — Lawrence  the  Wit — Westminster  Abbey 
Almsmen — "  Punt" in  Football,  355 — Seventeenth-Century 

Quotations — Mendez  Pinto — Prepositions  in  Place-Names 
—Egg  good  in  Parts— St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury — Bonassus 
— Names  terrible  to  Children,  356 — AnneSteele — "Gaunox" 

—  Fe'camp  Abbey — "Jack  Robinson"  —  St.  Michael  le 
•Quern— Briefs  for  Greek  Christians— Dickens's  "  Automa- 
ton Dancers  "—Jenny   Wilkins— James   Corbridge,   357— 
"Earife"— T.  Weatherall  —  Beachey  Head— Semaphores 

—  "  Sinews  of  war  " — Drayton  on  Valentine's  Day — Coffee- 
drinking  in  Palestine— Higham-on-the-Hill,  358. 

XOTES  ON  BOOKS:  — The  Authorised  Version,  1611— 
'  Tyburn  Tree '  Milton  and  Dante  at  the  Rylands  Library 
— '  L'lntennediaire." 

Booksellers'  Catalogues. 


AN  ENGLISH   QUEEN  AS   JEZEBEL. 

IT  is  so  comparatively  infrequent  for 
Macaulay  in  his  '  History  of  England '  to 
refrain  from  giving  a  precise  reference  for 
any  of  his  statements  of  fact  that  the  greater 
interest  attaches  to  one  such  case,  relating 
a  story  that  has  been  told  not  only  in  various 
ways,  but  of  different  women.  Record- 
ing in  chap.  xx.  the  death  of  Mary  II., 
consort  of  William  III.,  the  historian  writes  : 
"  It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  that  a  nonjuring  divine,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  lamentation,  preached  on  the 
text  :  '  Go  :  see  now  this  cursed  woman  and 
bury  her  :  for  she  is  a  King's  daughter.'  " 

This  story  has  passed  into  some  historical 
textbooks  and  other  works  ;  and  its  latest 
variant  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction 
to  a  recently  issued  cheap  reprint  of 
'  Gulliver's  Travels,'  where  it  appears  in 
this  form  : — 

"  Queen  Anne  was  a  bigoted  supporter  of  the 
•Church,  and  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  dissent. 


A  dissenting  clergyman  avenged  the  sufferings 
of  his  sect  by  preaching,  when  the  queen  died 
a  sermon  from  the  text" — 

and  then  is  given  the  Jezebel  reference,  as 
before. 

The  writer  of  this  version  though  ob- 
viously no  authority  upon  ecclesiastical 
distinctions — for  a  Nonconformist  and  a 
Nonjuror  would  seem  to  be  much  the  same 
to  him — was  probably  nearer  the  mark  as 
to  the  Queen  to  whom  the  insulting  allusion 
is  said  to  have  been  made  than  was  Macaulay. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  any  con- 
temporary allusion  to  the  text  having  been 
applied  to  Mary,  but  there  certainly  exists 
one  for  its  having  been  alleged  to  have  been 
applied  to  Anne  ;  and  this  is  to  be  found 
in  The  Flying  Post,;  or,  The  Post-Master,  a 
leading  Whig  organ  of  the  time,  and  generally 
thought  at  the  period  to  be  "  inspired," 
even  if  not  edited,  by  Steele.  In  the  number 
for  31  August-2  September,  1714  (and 
therefore  only  a  month  after  Queen  Anne's 
death),  in  the  course  of  a  strong  attack 
upon  the  Tories,  it  is  said  : — 

"  We  find  there's  a  Detachment  of  these  im- 
placable Malecontents  kept  in  Half-Pay  to  per- 
secute our  Prelates  and  best  Divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  Lyes  and  Slander. 
One  flagrant  Instance  of  this  we  are  here  to  take 
Notice  of,  and  that  is,  the  false  and  scandalous 
Report,  that  they  have  now  spread  thro'  the 
Town  and  Country,  in  prejudice  of  the  Eight 
Reverend  and  Pious  Prelate,  the  Bishop  of 
Sarum,  viz.  That  his  Lordship,  on  the  second 
Sunday  after  the  Queen's  Death,  preached  at 
Bow  Church  in  this  City  [London],  and  took  his 
Text,  2  Kings  9,  34.  '  Go  see  now  this  cursed 
Woman,  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  King's 
Daughter."  Now,  'tis  Notorious  to  Hundreds 
who  heard  his  Lordship  that  Day  at  the  said 
Church,  that  he  was  so  far  from  naming  such  a 
Text,  that  he  took  it  out  of  Acts  13,  38,  39,  40, 
and  41  verses.  And  the  whole  Auditory  can 
witness  that  he  never  quoted  any  Proof  out  of 
the  Book  of  Kings,  or  any  other  in  reference  to 
Jezebel,  as  his  Lordship's  and  the  Nation's 
enemys  so  industriously  give  out." 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 


COLERIDGE    AS    AN    ART-CRITIC. 
(See  ante,  p.   181.) 

I  CONTINTTE  my  excerpts  from  the  mar- 
ginalia written  by  Coleridge  upon  a  copy 
of  the  first  volume  of  Allan  Cunningham's 
'  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Sculp- 
tors, Painters,  and  Architects.'  As  before, 
I  give  first  Cunningham's  words,  followed 
in  each  instance  by  Coleridge's  comment. 
Obscure  words  I  have  denoted  by  a  question 
mark  ;  unreadable  ones  by  a  dash. 

A.  C. — Hogarth's  portrait  of  Garrick  (as 
Richard). 
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g_  T.  C. — I  cannot  think  this  portrait  one  oJ 
Hogarth's  happy  works.  It  is,  as  Hazlitt  says 
of  Sir  J.'s  '  Mrs.  Siddons,'  neither  Garrick  nor 
Richard — a  defect  which  besets  theatrical  por- 
traits in  general.  Richard  is  too  handsome,  and 

wants     the    wild     supernatural    terror     of 

Shakespeare.  The  expression  is  that  of  bodily 
pain — more  gout  than  ghost  about  it.  It  does 
not  tell  its  own  story.  But  yet  it  must  be  a  fine 
picture. 

A.  C.  —  Hogarth  loq. —  Comedy  in  painting 
ought  to  be  allotted  the  first  place  (on  account 
of  its  moral  utility). 

gt  T.  C. — Therein  he  spoke  in  the  language  and 
spirit  of  his  age,  which  was  much  more  utilitarian 
than  the  present.  By  comedy,  however,  he  does 
not  mean  ludicrous  composition,  but  representa- 
tion of  actual  life. 

That  he  set  the  ludicrous  above  the  serious 
I  cannot  believe.  As  for  the  heroic,  he  was  too 
thorough  a  John  Bull  to  know  anything  about 
it.  The  only  heroics  he  was  acquainted  with 
were  those  of  the  French  School  of  Le  Brun's 
pictures  and  Dryden's  tragedies,  and  for  these,  I 
doubt  not,  he  entertained  a  sovereign  contempt. 

A.  C. — The  pictures  by  Hogarth  on  the  stair- 
case of  Bartholomew's  Hospital  (the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  and  the  Good  Samaritan). 

g.  T.  C. — I  have  often  remarked  this  picture 
on  the  Hospital  stairs,  where  it  is  so  placed  that 
one  cannot  see  it.  Though  it  is  in  bad  preserva- 
tion, it  shows  Hogarth,  however,  as  a  colourist. 
But  he  should  have  left  Scripture  alone.  His 
religious  pictures  have  no  devotion,  no  faith  in 
them.  It  is  not  enough  to  represent  Bible 
History  as  it  might  have  appeared  in  real  life. 
Very  possibly  St.  Peter  might  look  very  like  a 
Jew,  and  St.  Matthew  retain  some  traits  of  the 
receipt  of  custom.  But  an  artist  should  paint 
up  to  the  desire  of  the  mind,  should  gratify  the 
affections  and  conform  to  the  reverence  of  a 
pious  mind.  This  representation  should  accord 
with  the  feelings  which  Xtians  connect  with 
the  symbolic  acts  of  the  founders  and  fathers  of 
their  faith.  Even  the  landscape,  the  building, 
the  furniture  and  still-life  should  be  sublimed  by 
a  devout  imagination ;  the  palm  trees  should 
lift  their  heads  in  an  air  consecrated  by  angel 
voices.  The  burning  bush  should  not  be  copied 
from  the  nearest  thicket,  nor  Jonah's  gourd  be 
sketched  in  the  garden.  I  cannot  better  explain 
myself  than  by  saying  that  the  adjuncts  of  a 
religious  picture  should  be  as  thoroughly  per- 
meated with  the  spirit  of  the  action  as  those  of 
Hogarth's  satires  are  with  his  peculiar  humour 
and  the  characteristic  expression  of  the  same. 

Thus  in  Gin  Lane,  at  the  very  houses  are 

dramatic.  Much  of  this  must  be  imparted  by 
the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  There  are  no 
precise  rules  for  drawing  religious  stools  or  trees 
or  animals,  but  then  it  is  only  a  true  artist  that 
can  communicate  to  the  imagination  that  fitting 

Some  modern  artists,  and  some  even  of  the 

Italian  painters,  are  as  much  too  pretty,  too 
amiable,  too  Greek,  or  it  may  be  too  English  in 
their  delineation  of  scripture  as  Hogarth  is  too 
gross  and  literal.  The  Flemings  are  a  great 
deal  too  Flemish.  Catholic  pictures  are  often 
more  Catholic  than  scriptural,  but  still  they  have 
a  tincture  of  devotion,  though  it  is  not  devotion 
of  the  purest  order.  Neither  Poets  nor  Painters 
have  been  sufficiently  careful  to  distinguish 
Greek  from  Hebrew  genius — the  sacred  from  the 


mythological.  Others  substitute  bigness  (?)  for 
grandeur,  and  think  to  attain  the  Ideal  by  arbi- 
trarily departing  from  Nature  and  common  sense. 
They  aim  at  breadth  by  the  omission  of  details, 
and  instead  of  developing  the  parts  from  the 
whole,  slur  over  the  parts  altogether.  This  may 
not  be  always  amiss  in  theological  or  allegorical 
subjects,  but  it  is  highly  so  in  scriptural  pieces, 
which  should  never  lose  the  air  of  reality,  should 
always  look  like  facts,  not  mere  fancies,  but  facts 
representative  of  everlasting  truths. 

A.  C. — Many  of  the  figures  [in  '  The  Rake's 
Progress  ']  are  believed  to  be  portraits. 

S.  T.  C. — It  is  not,  I  believe,  difficult  to  guess 
which  among  Hogarth's  persons  are  portraits, 
but  he  almost  always  makes  the  portrait  of  the 
individual  representative  of  the  species.  The 
pilfering  scrivener  in  the  first  scene,  the  parson  in 
'The  Marriage,'  Captain  Stab  in  'The  Levee,' 
whom  he  introduces  again  in  '  The  Masquerade 
Ticket,'  the  projector  in  '  The  Fleet  Prison,'  are 
obviously  from  nature  ;  but  then  it  remains  for 
Hogarth  to  bring  out  the  inner  man  and  make 
the  whole  life  apparent  in  a  single  act.  The 
Rake  himself  does  not  preserve  the  o/zoiov  in 
person,  nor  completely  in  character.  He  is  best 
in  the  fleet.  The  deserted  damsel  might  easily 
have  been  prettier  (?). 

A.   C. — '  The  Sleeping  Congregation.' 

S.  T.  C. — Hogarth  is  certainly  the  most  audible 
of  painters,  as  Dante  is  the  most  visible  of  poets. 
The  soporific  drawl  of  the  parson,  said  to  repre- 
sent Desaguiliers,  and  the  whole  gamut  of  snores 
in  the  congregation,  rise  from  the  print  like  a 
stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes. 

A.  C. — His  wife  in  '  The  Distrest  Poet. ' 

S.  T.  C. — The  Poet's  Wife  is  perhaps  the 
most  loveable  figure  that  ever  Hogarth  drew  ; 
while  the  milkwoman  has  as  little  milkiness 

about  her  as  if  she  had  been  suckled  on and 

brimstone. 

A.  C. — '  The  Enraged  Musician.' 

S.  T.  C. — The  Enraged  Musician  is  the  most 
purely  comic  of  all  Hogarth's  works.  I  was 
going  to  say,  the  most  purely  good-natured,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  artist,  who  certainly  begrudged 
the  lavish  rewards  of  foreign  musicians,  took 
malicious  delight  in  the  torments  of  the  poor 
Frenchman. 

A.  C. — '  Morning  '  in  '  The  Four  Times  of  the 
Day.' 

S.  T.  C. — Cowper  has  translated  the  old  maid 
into  verse  with  great  success,  but  the  fearful 
denunciation  at  the  close  is  in  bad  taste,  of  which 
there  is  much  more  in  Cowper's  early  couplet 
poems  than  in  '  The  Task.'  Fielding  has  also 
adopted  this  unlovely  specimen  of  Eve's  Flesh 
in  the  likeness  of  Miss  Bridget  Alworthy. 
'  Morning  '  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  Hogarth's 
prints.  It  makes  you  shiver  to  look  at  it.  '  Noon  ' 
is  capital  too,  particularly  the  miniature  beau 
and  the  yet  more  diminutive  old  man  in  the 
Welsh  wig.  What  expression  in  the  stream  of 
backs !  Hogarth  had  doubtless  observed  how 
very  self-satisfied,  happy,  and  benevolent  people 
always  look  when  coming  out  of  church.  The 
damsel  with  the  dish  is  a  beauty  of  Hogarth's 
school.  You  feel  she  is  pretty,  though  her 
picture  is  but  ordinary. 

A.  C. — On  '  Night.' 

S.  T.  C. — Pictures  so  derogatory  to  human 
nature  should  not,  I  think,  be  set  forth  without 
some  definite  purpose.  Hogarth  did  not  lov» 
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children.  Perhaps  he  was  vexed  that  he  had 
none  himself.  I  can't  recollect  one  child  meant 
to  be  pleasing  in  all  his  original  works.  There 
is  indeed  a  fine  arch  little  rascal  in  the  picture 
of  Sancho's  feast,  the  best  in  the  Quixote  series. 

A.  C. — '  The  Strolling  Actresses.' 

S.  T.  C. — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of 
'  The  Strolling  Actresses  '  was  to  ridicule  the 
mythological  school  of  painting — especially  the 
French  and  Flemish,  where  Gods  and  Goddesses 
were  draped — when  draped  at  all — a  la  Louis 
Quatorze.  I  suspect  the  bevy  (?)  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery  were  not  altogether  out  of  Hogarth's 
thought.  The  absurd  jumble  of  heathen  and 
Xtian  emblems  in  some  allegorical  pieces  is  not 
overlooked,  and  the  two  little  devils  fighting  for 
a  pewter  pot  on  an  altar  explain  themselves  more 
clearly  than  reverendly  (sic).  It  is  an  allusion 
common  in  Rabelais.  There  is  more  of  Panta- 
gruelism  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  Hogarth's 

works,  but  his  genius  was  not or  Rabelaisian. 

I   cannot  think  quite  so  ill   of  it  as  C.   L.   and 

•    did,     but     it    has    less     imagination     and 

less    truth    than    the    author    generally    exhibits,  | 
and,   only  satirizing  an   obsolete   absurdity,   has 
lost  whatever  meaning  it  ever  possessed.     It  is  j 
however,  a  glorious  jumble.     It  could  not  glance  j 
at  the   acted   Mysteries.     Satire   on  a  folly  two  j 
centuries   dead  would   be  neither  humorous  nor  I 
intelligible.     The     operas     and     English     panto- 
mimes probably  suggested  a  part  of  the  ridicule. 
It  is  an  amusing  scene,  but  very  far  from  deserving 
the  commendation  of  H.  Walpole.     Much  of  the 
piquancy  may  be  lost  by  the  lapse  of  time.     Some 
at  least  of  the  figures  are  most  likely  portraits 
of    living   historical    figures.     Perhaps    more    are 

caricature     copies     from     pictures.       The 

Diana  does  not  look  like  a  virgin  goddess.  She 
is  in  truth  a  Venus,  but  not  Venus  Urania.  Juno 
has  something  of  the  character  of  that  celestial 
shrew,  the  most  unamiable  person  on  Olympus. 
The  tragic  Muse  is  the  three  Eumenides  in  one. 
Night  is  old,  but  not  venerable. 

J.  SHAWCROSS. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROTESTANT   CEMETERIES   AT 

NAPLES : 
THE  LATE  EUSTACE  NEVILLE-ROLFE. 

IN  October,  1908,  I  was  inquiring  con- 
cerning a  certain  Englishman  who  died  at 
Naples  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
My  first  reference  was  to  the  '  Inscriptions 
at  Naples,'  given  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  by  COL.  G.  S. 
PARRY,  to  whom  I  venture  to  offer  my 
thanks  for  his  laborious  collection  (10  S. 
viii.  62,  161,  242,  362,  423).  I  found  the 
entry  which  I  wanted  at  the  first  reference. 
Wishing  to  get  the  ipsissima  verba,  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Neville-Rolfe,  C.V.O.,  who  was 
appointed  Consul  at  Naples  in  1895,  and 
Consul-General  for  Naples  and  South  Italy 
in  1903.  He  gave  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 
I  think  that  the  following  extracts  from  his 
letters  are  interesting  as  regards  himself  aild 
the  inscriptions. 


25  Oct.,  1908. — "  Early  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  the  now  disused  British  Cemetery  was 
opened,  in  place  of  a  garden  in  which  the  burial 
of  British  subjects  (Protestants)  was  tolerated. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  this  garden  was  sold,  and 
I  found  it  up  [sic],  visited  it,  and  moved  all  the 
movable  (that  is,  practically,  the  Mural  Tablets), 
and  put  them  on  the  wall  of  what  was  then  the 
British  Cemetery.  The  Hunts,  who  were  shot 
by  brigands  on  the  way  to  Psestum  as  a  newly 
married  couple,  were  buried  in  the  oldest  cemetery, 
but  commemorated  in  both,  so  when  I  moved 
the  mural  tablets,  I  was  confronted  with  the 
difficulty  of  two  almost,  if  not  quite  identical 
tablets.  So  I  did  what  I  think  was  right,  and 
put  the  second  one  up  near  the  first. 

"  These  from  the  oldest  cemetery  would  all 
have  been  lost  but  for  me,  and  it  is  singular  that 
several  of  them  have  been  asked  for,  and  have 
proved  the  only  record  of  the  deceased,  as  there 
were  no  registers  till  1850,  and  the  Chaplaincy 
records,  even,  do  not  begin  till  1820,  I  think,  and 
for  very  many  years  were  most  irregularly  kept. 
...  .A  new  British  Cemetery  was  started  some 

fifteen  years   ago,   and   the  one  where  the  

slab   [that  about  which  I  was  inquiring]  is  was 
closed .... 

"  P.S.  26/10/08.  The  earliest  burial  recorded 
at  the  Consulate  is  May  2,  1819." 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Neville-Rolfe,  asking  him 
to  send  me  particulars  as  to  the  cemeteries 
and  what  he  had  done  concerning  them,  sc- 
that  I  might  publish  the  facts  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  his  dated 
Nov.  12,  1908:— 

"  I  am  getting  at  the  facts  about  the  cemeteries, 
and  will  soon  send  them.  Before  I  was  Consul 
here,  I  was  very  keen  on  archaeology,  and  used 
to  take  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  but  I  have  no  time  now. 
Possibly  when  I  retire  I  shall  take  it  up  again. 

"  The  negotiation  for  what  is  now  the  disused 
cemetery  must  have  taken  place  about  1824. 
The  records  would  be  at  the  Legation  and  in 
their  archives  ;  but  what  became  of  the  archives 
when  the  Legation  was  abolished  I  do  not  know. 
I  expect  they  are  somewhere  in  the  F.O.  library. 
Those  at  the  Consulate  begin  about  1842.  Besides,, 
it  would  be  the  Minister,  and  not  the  Consul,  who 
would  treat  the  matter. 

"  It  was  by  the  merest  fluke  that  I  saved  those 
slabs  which  are  now  in  the  disused  cemetery. 
However,  you  shall  hear  all  about  it  from  me." 

I  never  heard  any  more,  for  my  old  school- 
fellow Neville-Rolfe,  who  had  looked  forward 
to  what  he  would  do  when  he  retired,  died 
on  15  Dec.,  1908,  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  this  second  letter. 

ROBERT  PIERPOESTT. 


MAY  DAY.  (Continued  from  10  S.  ix. 
345.)— 

"  Est  item  consuetudinis,  ut  juventus  pro- 
miscui  sexus  laetabunda  Cal.  Maij  exeat  in  agros, 
et  cantitans  inde  virides  reportet  arborum  ramos, 
eosque  ante  domprum  fores  ponat,  et  denique 
unusquisque  eo  die  aliquid  viridis  ramusculi  vel 
herbae  ferat,  quod  non  fecisse  pcena  est,  praesertim 
apud  Italos,  ut  madefiat.  Haec  vel  a  Romania 
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;accepta  videntur,  apud  quos  sic  Flora  cunctorum 
fructuum  dea  mense  Maio  lascive  colebatur  sicut 
:supra  dixiraus  :  vel  ab  Atheniensibus  sunt,  quod 
illi  in  fame  in  templo  Delphico,  flpftruavrjv 
id  est,  iresionem  ponebant,  hoc  est,  ramum  olivse, 
rsive  lauri,  plenum  variis  fructibus :  auctor 
Herodotus.  Sic  nos  tune  eo  anni  tempore  cum 
virent  omnia,  quasi  per  hunc  modum,  fructuum 
ubertatem  ominamur,  ac  bene  precamur." — 
Polydore  Vergil,  '  De  Rervm  Inventoribvs,' 
1499,  ed.  Genevas,  1604,  p.  386. 

"  The  Downfall  of  May-Games." — Part  in 
verse  ;  about  1642. 

"  I  must  needs  be  reciting  this  May-game  in 
your  Schools  at  the  next  ensuing  Act  [at  Cam- 
bridge!."— '  Second  Edition  of  New  Almanack,' 
1656,  p.  11. 

"  The  longest  of  ladders,  ship-masts  and  may- 
poles are  made  of  fur-trees." — C.  Ness,  '  Hist, 
and  Myst.,'  1690,  i.  265. 

Broadside  Ballad,  known  as  '  Jockey  to 
the  Fair,'  begins  : — 

'Twas  on  the  morn  of  sweet  May  Day, 
"Wnen  nature  painted  all  things  gay, 
Taught  birds  to  sing  and  lambs  to  play, 
And  gilt  the  meadows  fair. 

W.  C.  B. 

MAY-BLOSSOM  :  KNOTS  OF  MAY. — The 
time  of  may-blossom,  or  may-bloom,  is  here, 
and  children  in  many  parts  of  the  Midlands 
will  perhaps  pull  the  long  branches  of  the 
hawthorn  when  covered  from  end  to  end 
with  clusters  of  flowers.  This  was  done 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  branches  were 
tied  into  a  loop,  and  in  this  form  were  called 
"knots  of  may,"  "knots"  pronounced 
nearly  like  "  nuts."  And  certainly  children, 
when  playing  the  game  of  "  Nuts  in  May," 
had  no  notion  of  gathering  nuts,  though 
this  is  what  they  said  whilst  running  round 
in  a  circle  with  hands  joined,  one  standing 
in  the  middle  : — 

Here  we  come  gatherin'  nuts  in  May, 

Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May  ; 
Here  we  come  gatherin'  nuts  in  May 

On  a  cold  an'  frosty  mornin" ; 
Who  will  you  have  for  your  nuts  in  May, 

Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May : 
Who  will  you  have  for  your  nuts  in  May 
On  a  cold  an'  frosty  mornin'  ? 

I  will  have for  my  nuts  in  May, 

Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May. 
The  child  in  the  ring  picks  one  from  the 
-circle,  and  they  stand  in  it  while  the  game 
goes  on  to 

Now  you  have  —         —  for  your  nuts  in  May, 
Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May. 

The  pair  then  kiss,  and  as  the  game  began 
with  a  lad  in  the  ring,  the  lass  remains, 
and  picks  a  lad,  and  so  on  till  the  whole 
have  gone  through  "  Nuts  in  May." 

I  often  took  part  in  this  game  many  years 
ago,  and  have  gathered  may  with  the  rest, 
-and  have  tied  the  may-boughs  into  knots. 


These  we  took  home  on  our  heads,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  take  them  into  the  house, 
for  "  they  smelt  like  death." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

[For  other  communications  on  "  Nuts  in  May " 
see  8  S.  v.  426  ;  vi.  58 ;  vii.  231.] 

OLD  SERJEANTS'  INN. — The  Queen  of  the 
17th  of  April,  in  an  article  on  Old  Serjeants' 
Inn,  reminds  us  that  another  link  with  the 
past  is  likely  to  be  snapped  in  the  near 
future,  for  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  the 
Inn  is  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and  so  will  pass 
away  the  home  of  what  was  once  a  famous 
society  in  legal  circles. 

The  Queen  records  that,  "  when  the  place 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  in  1877,  the 
furniture  of  the  Hall  also  went  into  his 
hands,  the  sideboard  which  was  ultimately 
placed  in  his  family  residence  being  con- 
structed out  of  some  of  the  old  oak  carvings, 
and  the  chairs  going  to  the  same  destination." 
In  the  hall  of  his  family  seat  he  placed  the 
stained-glass  windows  formerly  in  the  Inn 
Chapel  and  Hall  as  well  as  the  bust  and 
other  relics  of  Charles  II.  There  are  also 
all  the  original  coats  of  arms  of  the  judges 
and  Serjeants,  "  but  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  gave 
their  shields  to  the  then  living  judges  and 
Serjeants  who  asked  for  them,  contenting 
himself  with  copies."  The  article  contains 
illustrations  of  the  middle  east  window 
(showing  copper  bust  of  Charles  II,  and 
arms  of  the  Cox  family  in  the  top  section), 
and  the  north  and  south  windows. 

JOHN  C.  FRANCIS.  ^; 

NASEBY  FIELD.  (See  ante,' p.  304.) — It 
rested  with  my  friend  Sir  Clements  R. 
Markham  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Fairfax,  and 
in  his  '  Life  of  Fairfax '  there  is  a  good 
description  of  the  battle  of  Naseby,  14  June, 
1645,  accompanied  with  an  excellent  plan. 
J.  R.  Green  in  his  '  History  of  the  English 
People '  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
this  book. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
sensational  writing  concerning  Naseby  Field 
having  been  the  burial-place  of  Cromwell  ; 
in  fact,  an  illustrated  paper  gave  a  picture 
of  the  Protector  on  his  death-bed  ordering 
his  friend  John  Barkstead  to  deposit  his 
remains  by  night  at  that  place,  and  to  level 
the  ground  of  his  grave.  The  writer  evi- 
dently forgot  that  Cromwell  was  not  chief 
in  command,  but  Fairfax,  though  Oliver 
certainly  led  the  right  wing  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  whilst  Ireton  commanded 
the  right.  Much  of  this  discussion  found 
its  way  into  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  about 
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I860.     Cromwell    always    styled    Worcester 
Fight  his  "  crowning  mercy,"  and  gave  Sir 
Thomas    Fairfax     (then     only    thirty-three) 
the  chief  credit  for  the  victory  of  Naseby. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

"  I  SIT  ox  A  BOCK,"  &c.  (See  ante,  p.  280.) 
—The  answer  is  plainly  a  play  on  "  alone  " 
and  "  a  loan." 

"  I  alone  sit  on  a  rock  while  I'm  raising 
the  wind,"  slang  for  raising  money  (a  loan). 

"  That  I  (alone)  have  trod." 

"  I  alone  am  oft  seen  by  the  world,  but 
known  to  few  in  comparison." 

The  Gentile  detests  asking  for  a  loan, 
and  the  Jew  detests  granting  one.  He  would 
rather  lend  one  at  high  interest. 

With  Noah  "  alone  "  in  the  Ark. 

Three  pounds  (a  loan)  of  gold  or  silver, 
being  so  ductile,  could  easily  be  made  a 
mile  in  length. 

My  first,  A,  and  last,  "  lone,"  are  "  the 
best  of  our  isle,"  alone,  because,  being  so 
with  "  the  silver  streak,"  we  are  best  pro- 
tected from  attack  from  without. 

W.  FOWLER. 

AUTOMATA.  —  CANON  ELLACOMBE  has 
kindly  sent  me  for  inspection  an  undated 
old  poster  of  Philipsthal  &  Maillaredt's 
"  Royal  Mechanical  Museum  from  Spring 
Gardens,  London,"  which  offered  "  rational 
recreation  at  the  Star  Inn,  Oxford,"  where 
it  was  opened  for  public  inspection  "  under 
the  sanction  of  his  Majesty's  [George  III.'s] 
royal  letters  patent,  and  by  the  permission 
of  the  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the 
Worshipful  the  Mayor."  The  "  whole  ap- 
paratus "  consisted 

'  of  a  variety  of  automatical  figures,  as  large  as 
Life,  almost  endued  with  Human  Faculties,  and 
many  other  amazing  Pieces  of  Art,  as  Singing 
Birds,  Musical  Boxes,  &c.,  &c." 

All  could  be  seen  for  what  Mr.  Montague 
Tigg  would  have  called  the  "  ridiculously 
low  sum  "  of  half-a-crown. 

A  reduced  facsimile  of  a  similar  poster, 
used  on  22  March,  1811,  for  adveitising  the 
same  collection  at  the  Assembly  Room, 
Bridgwater,  is  given  in  Harry  Houdini's 
'  Unmasking  of  Robert  Houdin  '  (New  York, 
1908,  p.  104)  ;  but  the  latter  contains  an 
additional  item,  the  Tarantula  Spider,  no 
doubt  Maillaredt's,  mentioned  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  in  his  '  Letters  on  Natural  Magic  ' 
(London,  1833). 

What  makes  the  poster  still  more  in- 
teresting is  that  the  father  of  CANON  ELLA- 
COMBE,  then,  I  suppose,  a  young  under- 
graduate at  Oxfoid,  has  covered  the  back 
and  nearly  every  available  blank  space  of 


the  sheet  with  his  MS.  notes  describing  the- 
automata,  and  recording  how  he  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  "  Old  Necromancer,"  who- 
"by  his  elaborate  mechanical  combinations,, 
resolved  enigmas,  and  with  his  apparent 
magical  poweis,  answered  the  most  com- 
plex questions  put  to  him  " — according  to 
the  poster.  The  questions  and  answers 
were  pre-arranged,  and  written  on  small 
disks.  This  automaton,  "  Maillaredt's 
Magician,"  is  fully  described  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  his  secret  explained,  and  also  how 
it  was  discovered  by  a  "  Mr.  Brockedon." 

Another  of  the  automata,  "  the  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Writing  Master,"  is  fully 
dealt  with  in  Houdini's  book  (pp.  105,  &c.). 

The  "  Superb  Musical  Automaton,  repre- 
senting the  Belle  Roxlane,"  was  seen  in  or 
before  1885,  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Maskelyne,  of 
Egyptian  Hall  fame,  according  to  whom  it 
was  simply  a  barrel  organ,  the  pins  upon  th& 
barrel  giving  motion  to  the  fingers  and  arms 
of  the  figure. 

The  other  "  amazing  pieces  of  art  "  ad- 
vertised on  the  poster  were  a  bird  of  paradise 
which  "  at  command  darted  from  its  box 
and  warbled  the  most  melodious  notes  ever 
heard  ;  "  then  a  little  Spaniard  who  danced 
and  played  on  his  instruments  ;  a  "  beau- 
tifu  souried'or,"  and  "an  Ethiopean  Chenille 
d'or."  The  mouse  was  evidently  something 
more  ingenious  than  the  usual  toy  that  is 
wound  up  and  runs  straight  till  it  collides 
with  a  wall  or  a  table-leg,  as,  according  to 
our  MS.  notes,  the  little  animal  was  some- 
times very  fast,  then  stopped,  turned  about, 
and  thus  I  think  it  justified  somewhat  the 
description  on  the  poster  that  it  "  surprised 
every  beholder  by  its  apparent  natural 
sagacity  and  motion."  According  to  the 
MS.  notes,  there  were  two  wheels  projecting 
a  little  below  its  body  and  two  levers,  which 
occasionally  lifted  one  or  both  wheels  off 
the  table. 

The  author  of  the  notes  saw  the  collection 
in  May,  1809,  in  London,  in  December,  1810, 
in  Exeter,  and  in  November,  1811,  in  Oxford^ 

L.  L.  K. 

NEW  CATTSES  OF  DISEASE. — Things  modern 
are  becoming  more  and  more  bewilder- 
ing to  an  Early  Victorian.  Of  a 
lady  who  is  now  giving  a  perform- 
ance in  dream-dancing  at  the  Palace 
Theatre  The  Morning  Post  of  9  April 
remarks  :  "  Brought  up  as  a  Calvinist,  she 
early  suffered  from  headaches,  and  developed 
a  very  poor  and  polysyllabic  state  of  health.'* 

I  did  not  know  that  any  connexion  had 
been  traced  between  headaches  and  Cal- 
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-vinism ;  or  that  the  use  of  long  words 
•connoted  any  particular  physical  condition. 
One  imagines  that  "  purfly "  Dr.  Johnson, 
his  antetype  Holof ernes,  and  many  another 
must  have  felt  what  this  implies.  Of  a 
•certain  dignitary  I  heard  it  remarked  that 
he  never  used  a  word  of  five  syllables  when 
he  could  find  one  of  six.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  ALDRESS."  —  The  earliest  illustrative 
quotation  for  aldress  in  '  N.E.D.'  is  dated 
1608,  and  hails  from  York  ;  but  there  are 
earlier  to  be  found.  A  striking  example  is 
furnished  in  the  Lincoln  municipal  records, 
as  calendared  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  in  its  Fourteenth  Report,  Ap- 
pendix, Part  VIII.,  for  in  an  account  of 
"  The  cummynge  of  the  King  to  this  citie  " 
•on  9  Aug.,  1541,  Henry  VIII.  being  accom- 
panied by  his  fifth  wife,  Katherine  Howard, 
there  is  the  note  : — 

"  To  the  Queen's  grace.  Please  it  your  grace 
that  the  mayoress  and  her  sisters,  aldresses  of 
_your  city  of  Lincoln,  do  present  your  grace  towards 
your  welcome  into  this  your  city  with  this  present 
following,  First,  in  pikes,  11,  [Item.]  breams  8, 
Cltem.]  tenches,  6,  price  71." — P.  37. 

The  word  was  locally  employed  as  lately 
«s  1724,  for  on  26  May  of  that  year  it  was 
ordered  that  the  seats  of  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common  council  men,  and  also 
those  of  the  "  aldresses "  in  St.  Peter's 
•Church,  should  be  lined  (p.  116). 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

VALLE  CBUCIS  ABBOTS. — In  the  list  I  have 
I  do  not  find  Abbot  Robert  given.  He  was 
in  office  in  1528. 

JOHN  HATJTENVILLE-COPE. 

ROGER  WILLIAMS  or  RHODE  ISLAND  :  A 
STRANGE  TRANSFORMATION. — The  following 
example  of  a  strange  transformation  seems 
•worthy  of  being  preserved  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  It 
is  contributed  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Reed  to  The 
American  Antiquarian,  January — February, 
1909,  pp.  8-9  :— 

"  In  the  museum  of  Brown  University  may  be 
seen  the  roots  of  an  apple  tree,  having  a  history 
that  perhaps  makes  this  tree  quite  as  notable 
as  the  cherry  tree  cut  by  the  boy  Washington." 

The  Puritan  Roger  Williams,  founder  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  died  at  Provi- 
dence in  1683,  and  was  buried  on  his  own 
estate. 

"Many  years  later  some  of  his  descendants 
decided  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  graves  of 
Williams  and  his  wife  Mary.  The  graves  were 

found    and    investigated In    close    proximity 

to  the  graves  stood  an  apple  tree,  the  largest  root 
of  which  had  wormed  its  way  to  the  precise  spot 
occupied  by  the  skull  of  Roger  Williams.  Turning, 


*t  had  passed  around  the  skull  with  its  fibres, 
pushed  on  down  the  line  of  the  spinal  column  to 
the  hips,  here  dividing,  sending  one  branch  along 
each  leg  to  the  heel,  where  the  roots  turned 
upward  in  the  direction  of  the  toes,  thus  outlining 
a  human  form  very  strikingly,  and  showing  how 
the  flesh  and  bones  of  the  resolute  Roger  Williams 
had  been  transformed  into  wood." 

G.  L.  APPERSON. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


'  MEMOIRES  DE  M.  DE  LAGE  DE  CTJEILLY.' 
— I  greatly  wish  to  buy,  or  borrow,  or  receive 
as  a  present  a  copy  of  the  '  Memoires  de 
M.  de  Lage  de  Cueilly,  Capitaine  des  Vais- 
seaux  du  Roy  d'Espagne '  (Amsterdam, 
1746).  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  any 
one  who  would  help  me  to  the  attainment 
of  my  wish  ;  or,  failing  that,  tell  me  of  a 
library  in  this  country  where  there  is  a  copy 
of  the  booklet.  J.  K.  LAUGHTON. 

9,  Pepys  Road,  Wimbledon. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE  AND  SWEDENBORG. — 
I  once  saw,  in  a  copy  of  Coventry  Patmore's 
'  Angel  in  the  House '  (I  believe  the  first 
edition),  a  prefatory  note  to  this  effect  : 
"  The  writer  is  indebted,  for  some  of  his 
ideas,  to  the  distinguished  author  of  '  De 
Amore  Conjugiali '  " — meaning,  of  course, 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Can  any  one  tran- 
scribe the  exact  words,  with  date  of  edition  ? 
The  note  has  disappeared  from  subsequent 
editions.  ALBERT  J.  EDMUNDS. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 

1300,  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  DESCENDANTS. — Reference 
was  made  at  3  S.  v.  341  to  the  double 
coincidence  of  name  and  feature  apparent 
in  the  case  of  a  youth  noticed  by  William 
Howitt  at  the  National  School  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  mentioned  in  the  latter's 
'Visits  to  Remarkable  Places'  (1840)  and 
'  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  most  eminent 
British  Poets  '  (1847).  At  5  S.  vii.  475  the 
REV.  JOHN  PICKFORD  quoted  Hewitt's 
regret  at  the  failure  of  "  his  efforts  in  en- 
deavouring to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
influential  people  in  favour  of  the  boy." 
Since  1877,  when  MR.  PICKFORD  recalled 
this,  many  discoveries  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  Shakespeare's  family  and  the  local 
surroundings  of  Stratford  ;  and  I  am  induced 
to  ask  if  Hewitt's  attribution  to  the  school- 
boy of  nearly  seventy  years  since  of  a 
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reputed  lineal  descent  from  the  poet's 
sister  can  now  be  either  confirmed  or  con- 
tradicted. The  name  of  the  lad  is  given  as 
"  William  Shakespeare  Smith." 

W.  B.  H. 

DANIEL  MACCAKTIE  OB  MACCAKTHY,  SUB- 
SHERIFF  OF  COBK. — I  shall  be  greatly  in- 
debted to  any  of  your  leaders  who  can 
inform  me  if  the  Sub-Sheriff  had  a  son  also 
named  Daniel,  born  about  1772-3,  and,  if 
so,  what  became  of  him. 

I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  to  which 
branch  of  the  MacCarthy  family  the  Sub- 
Sheriff  belonged.  F.  GODFEBY. 
2,  Morton  Crescent.  Exmouth. 

DTJKE  OF  WELLINGTON  :  A  STBANGE 
EPITAPH. — Kenelm  Henry  Digby  in  his 
'  Compitum,'  vol.  vi.  p.  198,  when  discoursing 
on  modern  epitaphs,  gives  as  a  sample  "  a 
London  temple,  where  a  letter  of  the  great 
duke  is  textually  inscribed  over  a  grave, 
The  letter  is  not  supplied,  nor  the  name  of 
the  temple  mentioned.  The  "  great  duke  " 
is,  I  suppose,  Wellington.  Does  this 
memorial  still  exist  ?  If  so,  where  ? 

EDWABD  PEACOCK. 

JONATHAN  WILD  BIBLIOGBAPHY. — Has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  compile  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  works  dealing  with  Jonathan 
Wild,  the  most  notorious  of  our  thief-takers 
— not  only  in  regard  to  his  biography,  but 
also  to  the  multitude  of  tales  of  all  kinds 
in  which  he  figures,  either  in  the  title  or 
between  the  covers  ? 

ALFBED  F.  BOBBINS. 

T.  TBUMAN,  BOOKSELLER,*  1746. — I  have 
a  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Tricks  of  the 
Town  Laid  Open,'  printed  for  T.  Truman 
in  1746.  Can  any  one  give  me  the  name  of 
the  street  in  which  Truman  had  his  business  ? 
I  should  be  glad  also  to  know  the  titles  of 
any  other  books  he  published. 

HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

"  SCBANNELPIPEDEST." — Did  not  Ruskin 
Apply  this  word  to  some  one's  Muse  ?  I 
shall  feel  obliged  for  the  quotation. 

H.  P.  L. 

MYSTERIOUS  NAVAL  FOE.— It  is  said  that 
-during  the  war  between  England  and  her 
American  colonies  with  their  allies  in 
1775-83  an  English  seventy-four  fought  a 
drawn  battle  at  night  with  an  enemy  of 
equal  force,  but  that  neither  the  name, 
fate,  nor  nation  of  the  enemy  was  ever 
discovered.  The  damage  to  the  English 
ship  and  the  casualties  among  her  crew 


proved  that  she  had  not  met  a  phantom  like 
one  of  those  that  so  greatly  frightened  the 
Muscovites  at  the  Battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank  ; 
so  the  tars  of  Rodney's  time  were  convinced 
that  there  were  ships  afloat  as  mysterious 
as  those  of  Vanderdecken  and  Del  Green, 
and  far  more  dangerous.  Where  is  there 
an  account  of  this  strange  action  ? 

M.  N.  G. 

VAGBANTS  AT  THOBPE  SALVIN. — Can  any 
reader  give  an  explanation  of  the  presence 
in  the  parish  of  Thorpe  Salvin,  near  Worksop, 
of  a  great  number  of  vagrants  about  1709 
and  1719  ?  The  average  number  of  burials 
yearly  for  ten  years  before  1709  was  three 
persons  only,  but  for  the  following  four 
years  twenty-one  burials  of  "  poor  vagrants  " 
are  recorded,  besides  twelve  parishioners. 
There  is  then  an  interval  of  five  years,  with 
only  one  vagrant  each  year  ;  but  from  1719 
to  1724  thirteen  vagrants  were  buried. 
Thus  in  fifteen  years  thirty-nine  vagrants 
were  buried,  and  only  three  names  are 
given  —  one  "  a  vagrant  of  Bystoll  " 
(?  Bristol),  and  another  from  "the  forest 
of  Knasborough." 

Thorpe  Salvin  is  a  parish  at  the  junction 
of  Yorkshire,  Notts,  and  Derbyshire. 

A.  C. 

"  TITDOB  "  SPELT  "  TiDDEB." — Can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  where,  outside 
Bacon's  works,  I  can  find  the  name  Tudor 
spelt  "  Tidder  "  ?  A.  J.  WILLIAMS. 

GENEALOGICAL  COMPILATIONS  MISSING. — 
I  give  below  particulars  of  two  genealogical 
works  which  cannot  now  be  traced.  Some 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
supply  information  which  may  locate  them. 

1.  On  p.  26  of  the  MS.  23,  N.  22  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,   and  entitled 
'  Abstract  of  Genealogies  of  Tribes  of  Ire- 
land. . .  .until  1666,  collected  from  the  Book 
of   Clan   Firbis,'    there   is  reference   to    the 

Roll  which  Cromwell  made  of  the  men 
of  Ireland  in  1652,  which  is  in  Dublin." 
The  MS.,  which  is  in  Irish,  refers  to  this 
Roll  among  other  well-known  genealogical 
works,  so  that  it  cannot  be  the  census  taken 
in  1659.  It  cannot  now  be  traced  in  Dublin. 

2.  The  "  Discourse  "  of  Richard  Hadsor, 
presented   by    Capt.    Fitzgerald   in    1601    to 
Sir  Robert  Cecyll  (sic),  is  said  to  contain  the 
"  genealogie   of  all  the   greate   howses   and 
gentleme     of     the     mere     Irish."     Nothing 
appears  to  be  known  of  this   "  Discourse  " 
at   Hatfield,    Lambeth,   the   Public   Records 
Offices  of  London  or  Dublin,  or  the  British 
Museum. 
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It  is  possible  that  either  or  both  of  these 
may  have  found  their  -way  into  some  private 
collection.     I  shall  be  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion which  might  assist  in  tracing  them. 
T.  A.  O'MoKCHOE,  M.A. 

Kilternaii  Rectory,  co.  Dublin. 

RINGELDBIA  OB  RiNGiLDA.  —  What  does 
this  name  mean  ?  Was  it  a  district  or  a 
division  ?  JOHN  HATJTENVILLE-COPE. 

18,  Harrington  Court,  Glendower  Place,  S.W. 

LLANGOLLEN. — Is  there  any  good  history 
of  this  locality,  giving  its  owners,  &c.,  prior 
to  Henry  VIII.  ?  (Mrs.)  COPE. 

BIBTHS,  MABBIAGES,  AND  DEATHS  :  THEIB 
REGISTBATION. — Will  any  one  kindly  ex- 
plain whether  in  foreign  countries  the  regis- 
tration of  these  is  the  same  as  in  England, 
and  at  what  date  it  was  begun  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  &c.  ?  (Mrs.)  COPE. 

18,  Harrington  Court,  S.W. 

BLIND  INSTITUTIONS  IN  ENGLAND. — I 
have  always  understood  that  the  Bristol 
Blind  Asylum,  founded  in  1793  by  two 
Quakers  (Messrs.  Bath  and  Fox),  was  the 
oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  England. 
A  contemporary,  however,  disputes  this. 
Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  the 
date  of  the  earliest  asylum  for  the  blind  ? 
FBEDEBICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

BISHOP  BEBKELEY. — Did  Bishop  Berkeley 
pronounce  his  name  "Berk'li"  or  "Bark'li"  ? 

D.  M. 
Philadelphia. 

JAMES  PBESTON  OF  HOTJNSLOW. — In  an 
old  account-book  formerly  belonging  to  a 
Bradford  (Yorks)  financier  of  the  year 
1771  I  find  entered  a  considerable  number 
of  bills  accepted  by  him,  and  drawn  by 
Bradford  merchants  upon  James  Preston 
of  London.  I  should  like  to  learn  more  of 
the  life  of  this  man  and  of  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  I  have  been  able 
to  find  the  date  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1807.  He  was  buried  in  Isleworth 
Church  beside  his  wife,  who  died  some  years 
earlier.  Her  Christian  name  was  Elizabeth, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  her  full  maiden 
name  and  where  she  was  married.  A  short 
notice  of  Preston's  death  appears  in  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  January,  1807,  as 
follows  :  '  Aged  78,  James  Preston  of 
Hounslow,  Middlesex,  a  character  of  great 
benevolence,  of  whom  hereafter."  Un- 
fortunately, no  later  notice  of  him  appears, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  the  magazine.  His 
bequests  to  charitable  institutions  were 


numerous.  Amongst  those  receiving 
legacies  were  St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde 
Park  Corner  ;  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  ;  and  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters of  Hounslow.  If  a  portrait  of  him 
is  in  existence,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

WM.  EASTEBBBOOK  PBESTON. 
Levland's  Lane,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

BENJAMIN  WOLFF  LAZABSON  STBASBUBG  r 
SOLOMON  STBASBOUBG. — I  have  just  pur- 
chased a  small  stipple  engraving  of  B.  W.  L.. 
Strasburg.  The  watermark  is  J.  Whatman, 
1813.  Affixed  to  the  print  is  the  following 
cutting  from  a  newspaper  or  magazine  : — 

"  Yesterday  se'nnight  died,  at  Bath,  aged  70r 
Solomon  Strasbourg,  a  Polish  Jew,  and  well 
known  for  many  years  last  past  in  this  University 
as  a  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language.  His  death  was- 
awfully  sudden  :  being  seized  with  an  apoplectic 
fit  whilst  in  the  act  of  purchasing  meat  at  a  shop 
in  the  Grove,  he  fell  down  and  instantly  expired. 
He  was  a  man  of  singular  habits.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  occasional  excursions  from  this 
City  on  foot  to  Bath,  Cheltenham,  &c.  and 
always  conducted  the  expences  of  his  journies,  and 
of  his  whole  system  of  life,  upon  principles  of  the 
most  rigid  economy.  Although  possessed  of 
considerable  property  in  the  Funds,  he  never 
could  be  induced,  on  any  occasion,  to  deviate 
from  his  contracted  and  grovelling  plan ;  and 
so  excessive  was  his  parsimony,  that  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  without  a  shirt !  " 

It  is  evident  from  this  obituary  notice 
that  he  was  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford. 
I  should  be  pleased  to  have  further  informa- 
tion about  him. 

Who  was  Benjamin  Wolff  Lazarson  Stras- 
burg ?  Was  he  related  to  Solomon  Stras- 
bourg ?  ISBAEL  SOLOMONS. 

91,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 

THOBNTON  ABBEY  :  ABBOT  THOMAS- 
GBESHAM. — In  Allen's  '  History  of  the 
County  of  Lincoln,'  published  in  1834,  it  is- 
stated  that 

"  in  taking  down  a  wall  in  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
[when  ?]  a  human  skeleton  was  found  with  a 
table,  a  book,  and  a  candlestick.  It  is  supposed 
[by  whom  ?]  to  have  been  the  remains  of  the 
fourteenth  abbot,  who,  it  is  stated  [by  whom  ?], 
was  for  some  crime  sentenced  [by  whom  ?]  to- 
be  immured :  a  mode  of  capital  punishment 
not  uncommon  in  monastic  institutions." 

The  general  question  raised  by  the  last  clause 
has  been  recently  dealt  with  (9  S.  xii.  25,  131,. 
297,  376,  517  ;  10  S.  i.  50,  152,  217),  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  reopen  it  ;  but  as  the  state- 
ment in  Allen  was  endorsed  by  the  then 
Editor  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  at  1  S.  viii.  470,  and  has- 
recently  been  repeated  by  H.  Claiborne 
Dixon  at  p.  109  of  '  The  Abbeys  of  Great 
Britain,'  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  one  who- 
can  answer  the  above  queries  in  brackets,  and 
can  also  say  what  became  of  the  skeleton,. 
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table,  book,  and  candlestick.  The  four- 
teenth abbot  was  Thomas  Gresham,  elected 
1364,  succeeded  1394. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE  WRIGHT. 

HERALDIC  :  SHIELDS  FRETTY  AND  ORDI- 
NARIES.— In  the  case  of  a  shield  "  fretty  " 
— such  as  that  of  Neville  ancient.  Or,  fretty 
gules — should  the  shading  of  the  dexter 
diagonals  be  either  under  or  over  them  all, 
and  of  one  width  throughout,  or  should  it 
be  under  those  below  the  line  of  lighting, 
and  over  those  above,  and  varying  in  width 
according  to  its  distance  from  the  lighting- 
line  ?  A  copy  gives  it  as  over  them  all, 
and  of  the  same  width  throughout. 

An  ordinary  is  often  placed  over  both  a 
tincture  and  a  metal,  e.g.,  Or,  two  bars 
azure,  over  all  a  bend  of  the  second.  Is  this 
consistent  with  the  law  against  putting 
metal  on  metal  and  tincture  on  tincture  ? 

J.  R. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  HEAD. — By  his  will, 
which  is  mentioned  in  The  Morning  Post 
of  27  March,  Mr.  Horace  Wilkinson,  of 
Frankfield,  Seal  Chart,  Sevenoaks,  leaves 
to  -his  son  the  embalmed  head  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  say 
what  is  the  history  of  this  head  ? 

GEORGE  H.  COTJRTENAY. 

Southtown  House,  Kenton,  near  Exeter. 

TANKARD  WITH  COAT  OF  ARMS. — Can  any 
reader  help  me  to  identify  the  following 
coat  of  arms  ? — Vair,  on  a  chief  or  three 
lions  rampant  (tincture  unknown).  The 
arms  are  engraved  on  a  tankard  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  are 
flanked  by  the  intials  E.  S.  Traditionally 
they  are  those  of  a  family  of  the  surname 
of  Strickland,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
verify  this  from  ordinary  books  of  reference. 

J.  BRTJNNER. 

Radcliffe-on-Trent. 

"  GIPSY  or  THE  SKY"— COMET. — Some 
time  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  talk  about  a 
comet  that  was  reported  to  be  coming,  one 
said  that  he  had  read  in  a  sermon  that  a 
comet  was  "  the  gipsy  of  the  sky."  I 
should  like  to  know  where  the  expression  is 
in  use,  though  possibly  it  was  but  a  chance 
expression  of  the  preacher. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

FRUZAN,  FRTJSAN,  FEMALE  CHRISTIAN 
NAME. — There  are  many  examples  of  this 
as  a  female  Christian  name  in  the  registers 
of  this  parish  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
it  appears  occasionally  as  Frusannah  ;  and 


in  1779  the  following  beautiful  combination 
is  found  :  "  Susannah  Frusannah,  Daughter 
of  William  and  Frusannah  Dolly,  was  bap- 
tized July  25th."  Is  this  name  common 
in  early  registers,  and  what  is  its  origin  ? 

FRANCIS  R.  RUSHTON. 
Betchworth. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  KEELER. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  information  respecting 
the  career  of  Rear-Admiral  Keeler  ?  On 
retiring  from  the  naval  service  he  lived  at 
Faversham  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  C.  S.  F. 

H.M.S.  CALLIOPE. — Can  any  one  tell  me 
in  what  newspaper  to  find  an  account  of 
the  escape  of  H.M.S.  Calliope  from  the  har- 
bour of  Apia,  Samoa,  during  the  fearful 
hurricane  of  16  March,  1889  ?  A. 


fUplus. 

SIR  REGINALD  BRAY :    HENRY  VH.'s 
PARLIAMENTS. 

(10  S.  xi.  267.) 

SIR  REGINALD  BRAY  is  invariably  included 
among  the  Speakers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
I  believe  that  he  was  elected  to  that  office, 
but  have  never  come  upon  contemporary  or 
reliable  confirmation  of  the  fact,  or  informa- 
tion as  to  the  particular  Parliament  over 
which  he  presided.  The  succession  of 
Speakers,  like  the  list  of  the  Parliaments 
under  our  first  Tudor  king,  is  most  unsatis- 
factory. Or  perhaps  it  will  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  the  list  of  Parliaments  of  Henry, 
alike  as  to  their  number  and  their  dates, 
have  heretofore  been  most  unreliable.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  admirable  and  exhaustive  list 
of  London  M.P.s  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Beaven  in  his  masterly  work  upon  the 
'  Aldermen  of  London,'  the  entire  succession 
of  Parliaments  from  the  earliest  times  has 
been  virtually  determined  upon  the  basis 
of  the  City  of  London  elections. 

There  yet,  however,  remains  some  little 
obscurity  as  to  the  Speakers  between  1485 
and  1509.  The  Parliamentary  Rolls  afford 
but  little  help,  save  in  the  first  and  last  of 
the  seven  Parliaments  of  this  reign  ;  nor 
does  the  name  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray  any- 
where appear  as  Speaker.  Manning  in  his 
'  Lives  of  the  Speakers  '  places  him,  though 
with  some  hesitancy,  as  Speaker  over  the 
Parliament  of  1497.  He  is  probably  right. 
Of  this  Parliament  little  is  known.  No  writs 
of  summons  calling  it  have  been  found,  but 
from  the  various  local  records  we  learn  that 
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the  election  for  London  took  place  on 
13  Dec.,  1496,  that  for  Ipswich  on  23  Dec., 
and  for  King's  Lynn  on  16  Dec.  The  Parlia- 
ment met  on  the  day  for  which  it  was  sum- 
moned, i.e.,  16  Jan.,  1496/7.  How  long  it 
lasted  we  are  ignorant,  but  seemingly  its 
duration  was  but  brief.  Some  accounts  say 
that  the  Speaker  was  Thomas  Englefield, 
M.P.  for  Berks  ;  but  I  know  of  no  clear 
evidence  of  this.  Sir  Thomas  Englefield  was 
Speaker  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII., 
1509/10.  I  doubt  his  election  to  the  office 
in  any  previous  Parliament. 

I  venture  to  subjoin  the  list  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
Parliaments  and  Speakers,  so  far  as  my 
researches  have  led  me. 

1  Henry  VII.  Parliament  7  Nov.,  1485. 
— Writs  dated  15  Sept.,  1485.  Duration  un- 
certain, but  probably  dissolved  early  in 
March,  1486.  (A  MS.  in  the  York  archives 
states  that  the  two  members  for  York  set 
out  in  Nov.,  1485,  and  returned  28  Dec.  ; 
went  again  in  January,  returning  10  March. 
Apparently,  therefore,  there  were  two  sessions, 
or  perhaps  an  adjournment  over  Christmas, 
the  Parliament  ending  some  few  days  before 
10  March.  (See  Gent.  Mag.  for  1851,  p. 167.) 
Speaker,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Kt. 

3  Henry  VII.    Parliament  9  Nov.,  1487. — 
Writs  dated  1  Sept.,   1487.       Duration  un- 
certain.      Speaker,  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  Kt. 

4  Henry  VII.    Parliament  13  Jan.,  1488/9. 
— Writs  not   found.     There  were  three  ses- 
sions :     (a)    13  Jan.— 23    Feb.,    1488/9 ;     (6) 
14  Oct.— 4  Dec.,  1489  ;   (c)  25  Jan.— 27  Feb., 
1489/90  (on  the  last  day  it  was  dissolved). 
Speaker,  Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  Kt. 

7  Henry  VII.  Parliament  17  Oct.,  1491. 
— Writs  dated  12  Aug.,  1491.  First  session, 
17  Oct. — 4  Nov.,  1491  ;  second  session, 
26  Jan. — 5  March,  1491/2,  being  dissolved 
on  the  last-named  day.  Speaker,  Richard 
Empson,  Esq. 

11  Henry  VII.    Parliament  14  Oct.,  1495. 
— Writs  dated  15  Sept.,  1495.     Duration  un- 
known.     Speaker,  Robert  Drury,  Esq. 

12  Henry    VII.         Parliament     16    Jan., 
1496/7. — Writs  not  found.        Duration  un- 
certain.   Speaker,  (?)  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  Kt. 

19  Henry  VII.  Parliament  25  Jan., 
1503/4. — Writs  not  found.  Duration  un- 
certain. Speaker,  Edmund  Dudley,  Esq. 

Henry  VII.  was  no  lover  of  Parliaments. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  list,  in 
the  first  twelve  years  of  his  reign  he  called 
»ix  Parliaments,  and  in  the  last  twelve  years 
but  one. 

It  is  but  fair  to  notice  the  fact  recorded 
by  Mr.  Beaven  in  connexion  with  the  Par- 
liament of  January,  1496/7,  that  while  the 


election  of  City  members  took  place  on 
13  Dec.,  1496,  a  previous  election,  apparently 
DO  the  same  Parliament,  is  recorded  in  the 
lorporation  Journal  on  19  Oct.,  1496.  Mr. 
Beaven  considers  that  this  was  a  preliminary 
nomination,  or  that  the  second  election  was 
rendered  necessary  owing  to  one  of  the 
persons  originally  returned  declining  to 
serve.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  King's 
Lynn  Hall  Books  show  an  almost  analogous 
case  of  elections  on  both  25  Oct.  and  16  Dec., 
1496  (see  '  Norfolk  Official  Lists,'  by  H.  Le 
Strange,  p.  211).  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Mr.  Beaven  is  right  in  his  surmise, 
inasmuch  as  other  instances  could  be  given 
from  local  records  of  two  separate  elections 
to  one  Parliament,  the  second  being  rendered 
necessary  through  one  or  other  of  the 
persons  first  chosen  desiring  to  be  excused 
from  serving.  In  those  days  Parliamentary 
honours  were  not  so  eagerly  sought  for  as 
they  have  become  since.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Lowton,  Newtori-le-Willows. 

[MR.  A.  F.  BOBBINS  also  refers  to  Manning's  'Lives 
of  the  Speakers.'] 


ETON  COLLEGE  NAMES  (10  S.  xi.  290). — 
If  D.  K.  T.  means  the  names  cut  in  Lower 
School  which  represent  those  boys  who 
"  got  King's  "  he  will  find  printed  lists  of 
the  Kingsmen  in  such  publications  as  Har- 
wood's  '  Alumni  Etonenses '  and  Pote's 
'  Registrum  Regale.'  But  if  he  means  the 
names  cut  in  Upper  School,  I  do  not  believe 
any  complete  list  has  ever  been  published. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  considerable  under- 
taking, though  well  worth  the  doing,  as, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  initials  are  given,  it 
would  lead  to  the  identification  of  many 
boys,  of  whom  we  now  know  nothing  but 
the  surname.  A  few  very  early  names  may 
be  found  cut  in  other  places,  viz.,  on  the 
stone  jambs  of  the  windows  in  the  gallery 
running  round  the  Cloister  Court. 

R.  A.  AUSTEN  LEIGH. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  list  of  the  names  cut 
in  Upper  School,  &c.,  Eton.  There  is  an 
interesting  article  in  The  Strand  Magazine 
of  November,  1895  (x.  494),  entitled  '  Great 
Names  at  Eton  and  Harrow,'  with  illustra- 
tions from  photographs.  Among  the  few 
names  given  are  C.  J.  Fox,  Clive  (Edward, 
son  of  the  great  Lord  Clive),  S.  Canning 
(Lord  Statford  de  Redcliffe),  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, and  other  Gladstones. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  names  on  the 
panels  have  been  for  many  years  cut  by 
professionals.  In  the  article  which  I  mention 
is  a  reduced  facsimile  of  a  letter  written 
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by  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  he 
says : — 

"  From  the  appearance  of  the  photograph  you 
have  kindly  sent  me,  I  think  it  is  the  one  done 
upon  a  payment  by  the  official  hand  at  my  leaving  : 
as  was  the  usual  custom.  There  has  evidently  been 
assistance  of  some  kind  in  doing  it. 

"  There  is  at  Eton  on  the  short  elbow  of  the  Long" 
Walk  wall  at  the  end  nearest  Barnes-pool  my  name 
with  the  initials  [  ?  initial]  cut  large  in  the  stone, 
and  this  was  done  entirely  by  myself ;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  can  be  photographed." 

The  writer  of  the  article,  who  does  not 
give  his  name,  says :  "  Mr.  Gladstone 
speaks  of  initials  in  his  letter,  but  beyond 
the  '  G  '  no  initial  letters  are  now  visible." 
The  writing,  according  to  the  facsimile,  is  not 
distinct,  and  it  appears  to  be  quite  possible 
that  the  slight  stroke  after  the  I  was  not 
meant  for  s.  The  initial  letter  "  G,"  ac- 
cording to  the  photograph  given,  is  very 
large. 

I  am  not  sure  what  one  paid  on  leaving 
Eton  for  having  one's  name  cut  somewhere 
or  other.  My  impression  is  that  the  fee  was 
ten  shillings.  When  I  left  Eton  in  1864  the 
panels  of  Upper  School  had  been  for  a  long 
time  filled  with  names.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  mine  and  those  of  my  contemporaries 
were  relegated  to  the  panels  of  the  staircase 
leading  to  Upper  School. 

Apart    from    the    names    carved    on    the 
walls,  the  lists  of   Etonians  are  Stapylton's 
*  Eton    School    Lists '    and    those    recently 
published  by  the  Old  Etonian  Association. 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

Probably  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  of 
Eton  could  inform  D.  K.  T.  whether  the  act 
of  piety  he  inquires  about  has  been  accom- 
plished or  not.  Much  information  concern- 
ing the  names  carved  in  Lower  School  and 
other  places  will  be  found  in  Mr.  R.  A.  Austen 
Leigh's  'Eton  Guide'  (1904),  which  gives  a 
picture  of  a  servitor's  desk  in  Hall  on  which 
are  cut  several  well-known  names.  The 
noble  Hall  (1450),  together  with  the  pantry 
and  kitchen,  is  the  only  building  that 
occupies  the  position  finally  determined 
upon  by  King  Henry's  will.  So  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxon,  the  great  Hall  and  kitchen 
are  Wolsey's  work  ;  and  the  later  royal 
foundation  can  re-echo  the  Eton  distich  : — 

Henricus  Oetavus 
_     Took  away  more  than  he  gave  us.^ 

At  my  own  school  the  names  cut  on  the 
panels,  &c.,  of  the  Fourth  Form  Room 
(the  original  schoolroom)  were  carefully 
transcribed  and  edited  for  The  Harrovian 
(July,  1895- July,  1899).  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


LIZARDS  AND  Music  :  '  THE  Swiss  FAMILY 
ROBINSON'  (10  S.  xi.  167,  277).— There  is, 
as  the  editorial  note  at  the  second  reference 
states,  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  this  book,  but  there  need  not 
be,  for  the  facts  are  very  plain,  and,  I 
believe,  stated  perfectly  accurately  in 
the  school  edition  of  this  book  prepared 
by  me  in  1886,  and  published  by  John 
Heywood.  Briefly  recapitulated,  they  are  as 
follows. 

The  plan  of  '  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ' 
was  conceived  by  Johann  David  Wyss,  a 
Swiss,  and  military  chaplain  to  the  troops 
stationed  at  Berne.  The  outlines  of  the 
story  were  written  out  for  the  use  of  his 
four  children,  but  never  printed.  One  of 
his  sons,  Johann  Rudolf  Wyss  (1781-1830), 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Academy  of 
Berne,  placed  the  manuscript  (with  neces- 
sary alterations)  in  the  hands  of  a  printer, 
and  the  first  edition  was  issued  in  German, 
at  Zurich,  in  1813. 

In  1824  the  Baroness  Isabelle  de  Montolieu 
translated  the  tale  into  French,  with  the 
permission  of  Herr  Wyss,  and  wrote  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  story.  Originally  it  was 
very  short,  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Europe 
enabling  the  family  to  return  to  their  own 
country  after  only  about  twelve  years'  stay 
in  the  island.  This  translation  is  the  one 
upon  which  all  the  English  versions  of  the 
tale  are  based.  I  have  this  French  version 
before  me  as  I  write. 

With  regard  to  Joachim  Heinrich  Kampe 
(or  Campe),  Halkett  and  Laing  and  W. 
Davenport  Adams  are  both  wrong.  Campe 
(1746-1818)  published  a  children's  book  at 
Hamburg  in  1779  in  two  volumes,  called 
'  Robinson  Krusoe  der  Jiingere.'  This  is 
not  a  mere  translation,  but  a  book  "  based 
upon  the  widespread  book  by  Defoe.'"  A 
large  number  of  books  were  afterwards 
written  on  similar  lines,  but  of  all  these 
translations,  imitations,  and  adaptations 
based  upon  Defoe  Canape's  still  remains  the 
most  important  amongst  these  books  pre- 
pared for  German  -  speaking  children.  I 
have  a  copy  of  one  of  the  chief  editions 
now  on  sale,  entitled  '  Campes  Robinson,' 
and  have  compared  it  with  '  Robinson 
Crusoe  '  and  '  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  '  : 
it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  latter 
book. 

I  went  fully  into  the  matter  of  authorship 
many  years  since,  and  those  who  care  to 
verify  the  above  will  find  the  details  in 
'  Nouveau  Larousse '  and  its  Supplement, 
Meyer's  '  Grosses  Konversations-Lexikon.' 
'  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,'  and  many 
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other  books  of  reference,  as  well  as  in  intro- 
ductions to  some  of  the  newer  English 
editions.  ALFONZO  GARDINER. 

Leeds. 

Swiss  authorities  (who  surely  ought  to 
know)  are  quite  clear  (e.g.,  R.  Wolf,  '  Bio- 
graphien  zur  Kulturgeschichte  der  Schweiz,' 
Zurich,  vol.  i.,  1858,  p.  372,  note  41,  and 
vol.  iii.,  1860,  p.  358,  note  3)  that  this 
famous  work  was  written  by  the  pastor 
Johann  David  Wyss  (1743-1818),  who  is 
often  confused  with  his  far  better  known 
son  Johann  Rudolf  Wyss  (1781-1830),  the 
famous  author  of  the  Swiss  National  Anthem, 
"  Ruffst  du  mein  Vaterland  ?  "  Both  were 
Bernese.  The  latter  is  sometimes  called 
J.  R.  Wyss  the  younger,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  less-known  writer, 
J.  R.  Wyss  the  elder  (1763-1845). 

W.    A.    B.    COOLIDGE. 

Am  Sandigenstutz,  Grindelwald. 

"  SERASKIER  "  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (10  S. 
xi.  144,  197,  293). — I  fancy  I  am  past  being 
shocked  at  the  vagaries  of  pronunciation  to 
which  Arabic  and  Persian  words  are  sub- 
jected. On  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  the 
Kiswatuli  not  only  pronounce,  but  also 
write,  Arabic  words  in  a  fashion  peculiarly 
their  own.  Not  only  are  gutturals  dis- 
carded, but  the  short  middle  syllable  in 
Arabic  is  generally  lengthened  :  for  instance, 
'askari,  a  soldier,  is  pronounced  and  written 
askdri ;  khabr,  news,  is  habdri ;  safar,  a 
journey,  is  safari.  The  Turks  do  not  go  so 
far  as  this ;  they  mispronounce  many 
Arabic  words,  but  do  not  alter  the  spelling. 
To  take  an  example  from  MR.  PLATT  :  the 
Turkish  name  Mehmed  is  spelt  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Arabic  Muhammad,  in  which 
there  is  a  strong  accent  on  the  second 
syllable — not  the  first,  as  stated  by  MR. 
PLATT — and  the  only  difference  is  in  pro- 
nunciation. At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  that  among  the  educated  classes  the 
difference  is  so  great  as  MR.  PLATT  believes 
it  to  be.  Many  years  ago  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  diplomatic  business  with  the  Pasha  of 
Basra,  a  Turkish  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  with  whom  I  drank  innumerable 
cups  of  coffee  and  smoked  scores  of  cherry- 
stemmed  chibouques,  and  I  never  noticed 
that  he  pronounced  Arabic  and  Persian 
words  otherwise  than  an  educated  Arab  or 
Persian  would.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  regard 
Byron  as  an  authority  on  Turkish  pronun- 
ciation, and  I  wish  that  my  old  correspondent 
the  late  Sir  J.  W.  Redhouse  were  here  to 
give  his  opinion  on  the  question. 

Though  I  do  not  consider  the  Orientalism 


of  the  '  N.E.D.'  to  be  its  strongest  side,  I 
am  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  words 
medjidie  and  mudirieh  an  accent  should  have 
been  imposed  on  the  last  syllable.  The 
Dictionary  has  apparently  taken  these  words 
from  the  French,  who  spell  them  medjidie 
and  moudirie.  The  e  does  not  mean  that 
the  letter  is  stressed,  but  implies  that  it 
forms  a  separate  syllable.  The  Sultan, 
'Abdu-1-Mejid  instituted  the  Order  in  1851, 
and  it  was  called  after  him,  the  adjective 
Mejldly  meaning  "  belonging  to  Mejld," 
whence  the  feminine  Mejldiyyeh.  Both  the 
second  and  third  syllables  are  stressed,  but 
certainly  not  the  last.  In  mudiriyyeh  there 
is  the  same  formation  from  mudir.  There 
are  mudirs  in  Turkey,  but  no  mudirlyyehs, 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  officials  being  called 
a  rahiyyeh.  There  are  plenty  of  mudlrlyyehs 
in  Egypt  ;  but  as  the  language  of  that 
country  is  Arabic,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  given  a  Turkish  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Sherbet  is  not  an  Arabic  word,  though  it 
is  derived  from  an  Arabic  root,  sharaba,  he 
drank.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  introduced 
into  England  from  Persia  or  Turkey,  but 
in  the  days  of  old,  when  Postumus  and  I 
used  to  imbibe  on  hot  days  an  acidulated 
liquid  of  that  name,  made  from  a  powder 
purchased  from  the  sweetmeat-sellers  in  the 
bazaar,  the  word  was  undoubtedly  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
and  not  as  Byron's  dragoman  taught  him  in 
Turkey.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

TTJRTON  (10  S.  xi.  289).  —  Dr.  G.  W. 
Marshall's  '  Genealogist's  Guide '  for  1893 
refers  to  Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry  ';  Shaw's 
'  Staffordshire,'  128,  132 ;  '  Visitation  of 
Staffordshire,  1614  and  1663-4,'  William 
Salt  Society,  290  ;  Erdeswicke's  '  Survey  of 
Staffordshire,'  395  ;  and  Betham's  '  Baron- 
etage,' iv.  368.  See  also  '  D.N.B.'  Ivii. 
376-7.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

ASPIRINE  (10  S.  xi.  290). — "Aspirin"  is 
the  name  of  a  preparation  of  acetyl-salicylic 
acid,  patented  in  1898  (Brit.  pat.  27,088), 
and  introduced  by  the  Farbenfabriken 
vormals  Friedr.  Bayer  &  Co.  of  Elberfeld. 
The  "  new  stuff  "  has  no  name  yet  in  the 
patent  specification,  and  the  name  is  no 
doubt  of  the  patentees'  fanciful  invention. 

L.  L.  K. 

Aspirin  is  a  derivative  of  salicine,  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  salicylic  acid, 
namely,  the  cure  of  rheumatic  and  similar 
pains.  The  name,  invented  by  the  original 
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German  manufacturer,  has  no  etymological 
significance,  and  should  not  be  confused,  as 
it  is  occasionally,  with  asperigin,  the  active 
principle  of  asparagus.  M.D. 

[C.  C.  B.  arid  MR.  F.  HOWARD  COLLINS  also 
thanked  for  replies.] 

TENNYSON  CONCOBDANCES  (10  S.  xi.  261). 
—To  the  information  concerning  William 
Brightwell  given  by  MB.  RALPH  THOMAS 
I  am  able  to  make  a  small  addition.  Some 
fifty  years  ago  he  was  chief  assistant  master 
at  Edenfield  School,  Doncaster.  There,  at 
that  time,  he  had  for  one  of  his  colleagues 
his  younger  brother  George.  Both  were 
liked  by  the  boys  generally,  although  George 
was  not  an  athlete.  William  was  a  cricketer, 
and  encouraged  the  school  eleven  by  zealous 
interest  in  their  matches.  These  brothers 
were  men  of  considerable  ability  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  They  were  always  ready  to 
aid  and  befriend  their  pupils,  many  of 
whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  remember  them 
with  gratitude.  F.  JABBATT. 

Goodleigh  Rectory,  Barnstaple. 

"SASKATOON"  (10  S.  xi.  207). — The 
botanical  name  of  the  fruit  called  saskatoon 
berry  is  Amelanchier  canadensis,  syn.  Aronia 
ovalis,  Pyrus  sanguined,  Pyrus  botryapium, 
Mespilus  canadensis,  &c.  ;  English  names, 
June  berry,  shad  berry,  partridge  berry, 
service  berry,  &c.  It  is  a  shrub,  occasionally 
a  small  tree,  common  all  over  the  northern 
part  of  this  continent.  The  variety  abun- 
dant in  Saskatchewan  is  alnifolia.  The  Cree 
word  for  berry  is  menis,  pi.  menisa ;  red 
berries,  misaskivutoominesa.  The  French 
voyageurs  called  it  la  poire,  reflecting  the 
resemblance  to  the  pear  which  is  seen  in 
some  of  the  botanical  names.  Probably, 
as  soon  as  the  English  came  in  contact  with 
the  word,  they  promptly  cut  it  down  to 
"saskatoon"  ;  but  I  cannot  find  this  word 
in  print  before  1875,  when  it  appears  in  the 
table  of  contents  (but  not  in  the  text  or 
the  index)  of  the  Earl  of  Southesk's  '  Sas- 
katchewan and  the  Rocky  Mountains.' 
Many  of  the  early  writers  on  the  North-West, 
such  as  Harmon,  Palliser,  Hind,  &c.,  men- 
tion the  fruit,  but  not  by  that  name.  The 
name  saskatoon  was  conferred  on  the  place 
in  1885  by  a  colonization  company  formed 
under  the  Sir  John  Macdonald  regime. 

AVEBN  PABDOE. 

Legislative  Library,  Toronto. 

MELAMPUS  AND  THE  SAINT  (10  S.  x.  68). — 
"  I  am  shut  out  of  the  wondrous  world 
where  walked  Melampus  and  the  Saint  "  is 
the  lament  of  Michael  Fairless's  Roadmender 


after  describing  his  experience  in  waking  to 
find  himself  watched  by  a  snake.  The  two 
did  not  walk  the  world  together.  The  story 
of  Melampus,  the  famous  seer  of  Greek 
myth,  as  given  by  Apollodorus  ('  Biblio- 
theca,'  I.  9,  11),  is  that  after  he  had  be- 
stowed funeral  rites  on  a  slain  pair  of  serpents 
and  reared  their  young,  these  in  gratitude 
cleansed  his  ears  with  their  tongues  one  day 
as  he  lay  asleep  ;  whereupon  he  received 
the  power  to  understand  the  speech  of  birds  ; 
and  of  other  creatures  too,  it  would  seem, 
since  later,  when  imprisoned,  he  "  heard 
certain  wood-worms  overhead  talking  among 
themselves,  and  telling  how  '  the  roof -beam 
was  now  well-nigh  eaten  through.'  "  See 
this  part  of  the  story  as  told  in  the  '  Saga  of 
Melampus '  note  in  Butcher  and  Lang's 
translation  of  the  '  Odyssey '  (xv.  225). 
There  is  a  curiously  close  parallel  to  the  last 
episode  in  the  story  of  '  Chips  the  Carpenter  ' 
(Dickens,  '  The  Uncommercial  Traveller,' 
chap,  xv.),  where  Chips  overhears  the  rats 
calculating  when  they  will  have  eaten 
through  the  ship. 

By  "  the  Saint  "  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is 
presumably  meant.  One  is  familiar  with 
stories  of  his  kindly  feeling  towards  birds 
and  animals  generally;  but  is  there  any 
legend  of  his  understanding  their  language  ? 

EDWABD  BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 

JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT'S  CELESTIAL  PASS- 
POBTS  (10  S.  x.  405;  xi.  16,  137). —  In 
a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Joanna  Southcott 
the  Professed  Prophetess,'  by  "Honestus," 
"  Printed  for  the  author  by  J.  &  J.  Had- 
dock," Warrington,  1814,  are  given  the 
words  of  her  "  seals  "  as  they  appear  ante, 
p.  137,  except  that  "The"  before  "Elect" 
is  omitted,  that  the  stops  are  different,  and 
that  "  precious,"  "  tree,"  and  "  life  "  begin 
with  capitals  (p.  11). 

On  pp.  15,  16,  is  the  following  : — 

"It  is  now  fully  ascertained  that  Joanna  Bells 
her  seals.  The  price  at  first  was  a  guinea  ;  it 
then  sank  to  half  a  guinea,  and  now  I  believe 
the  price  is  not  more  than  half  a  crown ....  This 
enriching  expedient  was  luckily  suggested  to 
Joanna,  as  she  was  sweeping  her  master's  shop, 
when  at  the  upholsterers.  She  discovered  a  seal 
with  the  very  appropriate  intials  J.  S.  This  she 
boldly  declared  was  sent  to  her  from  heaven, 
with  her  own  name  engraved,  and  as  courageously 
backed  this  assertion  with  another,  that  she 
had  been  divinely  admonished  of  the  arrival  of 
this  miraculous  seal  by  a  vision." 
"  Honestus  "  asserts  that  she  sold  her  seals 
to  about  8,000  persons. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  "  The  Case  of 
Johanna  Southcott,  as  far  as  it  came  under 
his  Professional  Observation,  impartially 
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stated.  By  P.  Mathias,  Surgeon  and 
Apothecary,  Mableton  Place,  London. 
Printed  for  the  Author  ;  at  the  Free  School, 
Gower's  Walk,  Whitechapel,"  published 
presumably  in  1815.  It  contains  a  narra- 
tive of  Mathias's  medical  attendance  on 
Johanna  (sic)  Southcott  at  17,  Weston 
Place,  Mrs.  Jane  Towneley's  house,  in  April, 
1814,  and  again  on  19  August.  Mathias 
was  twice  dismissed,  apparently  because 
he  denied  that  the  prophetess  was  pregnant. 

He  gives  an  account  of  the  post-morten 
•examination,  which  took  place  at  No.  38, 
Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
31  Dec.,  1814,  at  which  he  was  present : — 

"  There  were  present  at  the  dissection  of  the 
body  the  under-named  medical  gentlemen,  Drs. 
'Sims,  Adams,  Reece,  Messrs.  Clarke,  Taunton, 
Want,  Wagstaff,  Wetherall,  Phillips,  and  some 
others,  whose  names  I  did  not  know.  Add  to 
these  many  of  her  friends  and  believers." — P.  18. 

Of  the  above  Dr.  Reece  appears  to  have 
been  a  believer  in  the  pregnancy  of  this 
woman,  then  in  her  sixty-fourth  year.  Dr 
Sims,  having  been  reported  a  believer, 
-denied  the  report.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT  AND  THE  BLACK  PIG  : 
JOHN  WARD  AND  THE  SHILOHITES  (10  S.  x. 
509  ;  xi.  137). — On  p.  9  of  the  pamphlet  by 
"  Honestus,"  from  which  I  have  quoted  in 
the  reply  printed  above,  is  the  following  : — 

"  Her  dreams  are  generally  of  satan — once  she 
thought  she  fought  with  him  till  she  had  skinned 
Ms  face  with  her  nails  ;  at  another  time,  she  bit 
off  his  fingers,  '  and  thought  the  blood  sweet,  as 
it  was  her  revenge  over  him.'  Then  she  dreamt 
of  a  pig  dipped  in  a  boiling  furnace,  tied  up  in 
the  middle  and  brought  in  upon  a  pole,  by  two 
men :  and  this,  she  was  informed,  by  revelation, 
was  a  type  of  the  devil  '  for  by  the  pole  of  the 
.gospel  he  must  come  down  !  '  In  the  '  Alarm,' 
p.  22,  published  in  1804,  she  blasphemously  intro- 
duces the  Almighty  confirming  this  delicate  and 
sublime  dream  !  '  In  1794  thou  askedst  satan's 
•destruction  in  prayer,  when  I  promised  to  give 
thee  thy  petition,  which  was  satan's  destruction. 
Soon  after  I  shewed  thee  in  a  dream,  of  a  pig, 
being  dipped  in  the  boiling  furnace,  tied  up  in 
the  middle,  and  brought  in  upon  a  pole  by  two 
men,  which  I  then  told  thee  was  a  type  of  the 
devil,  for  by  the  pole  of  the  gospel  he  must  come 
down.'  And  immediately  after,  the  other  two 
instructive  dreams  are  alluded  to  with  a  solemnity 
equally  ludicrous  and  shocking  !  !  " 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

The  "  Shiloh  "  expected  by  the  followers 
of  Joanna  Southcott  was  announced,  by 
way  of  a  mental  birth,  in  the  person  of  John 
Ward  (formerly  a  sailor),  who,  explaining 
her  writings  spiritually,  gained  a  number 
of  adherents  to  the  belief  in  their  fulfilment 
in  him,  and  his  followers  consequently  bore 
the  name  of  Shilohites.  His  works,  demon- 


strating the  error  of  taking  Joanna's  pro- 
phecies literally,  as  also  the  Bible  in  the 
letter  of  it,  are  published  in  16  vols.,  and 
placed  in  many  Free  Libraries,  under 
the  title  of  '  Zion's  Works,  from  the  Coming 
of  Shiloh,  the  Spirit  of  Truth.' 

C.    B.    HOLINSWORTH. 
Birmingham. 

SPANISH  MONEY  IN  NUBIA  AND  THE 
SUDAN  (10  S.  xi.  109). — The  Spanish  dollars 
of  Charles  IV.  were  certainly  inscribed  with 
the  four  I's,  like  the  corresponding  figure 
on  our  clocks  and  watches,  before  the  French 
occupation  of  Egypt.  The  scarcity  of 
silver  was  met  by  the  issue  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  1797,  of  Spanish  dollars, 
countermarked  by  having  George  III.'s 
head,  as  used  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  for 
marking  silver  plate,  stamped  upon  the 
neck  of  the  Spanish  king  ;  and  these  dollars 
were  ordered  to  pass  for  4.s.  9d.  This  ex- 
pedient gave  rise  to  various  witticisms, 
such  as  "  Two  kings'  heads  do  not  make  a 
crown,"  and 

The  Bank,  to  make  their  Spanish  dollars  pass, 
Stamped  the  head  of  a  fool  on  the  head  of  an  ass. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

"LIVERPOOL":  ITS  ETYMOLOGY  (10  S. 
xi.  261). — Whatever  kind  of  "rush"  may 
have  given  the  name  to  Livermore  in 
Suffolk,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  yellow  flag 
ever  flourished  in  the  marshes  which  lined 
the  Mersey,  especially  near  the  sea,  the 
region  now  occupied  by  Liverpool  city  ;  for 
the  Iris  pseudacorus  is  a  freshwater  plant 
entirely.  The  ancient  marshes  of  the  plant 
which  may  have  given  the  name  must  have 
been  some  growth  of  a  kind  which  flourished 
in  brackish  water  or  on  banks  covered 
by  the  sea  at  high  tide.  JOHN  WARD. 

Savile  Club. 

PROF.  SKEAT  will  be  glad  to  be  reminded 
that  there  is  at  Torquay  a  piece  of  ground 
called  Livermead.  W.  C.  B. 

LORD  MACAULAY  AND  WILLIAM  JOHN 
THOMS  (10  S.  xi.  165,  215,  293).— I  am  glad 
that  MR.  JOHN  S.  CRONE  has  "  verified  the 
references "  in  regard  to  '  The  Dunciad  ' 
and  Dryden  story.  I  believe  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  Dublin  edition  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Thorns,  but  I  cannot 
ascertain  this  point  at  present. 

The  "  F.  G."  who  wrote  to  The  Daily  News 
on  the  subject  was  the  late  Col.  Francis 
Grant,  the  author  of  a  '  Life  of  Johnson '  in 
the  "  Great  Writers  "  series,  and  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  Col.  Grant 
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had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  literary        WESTMINSTEB   ABBEY  ALMSMEN  :     WAB- 

xi.   227). — 


history  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  BANT  FOB  APPOINTMENT  (10  S. 
period  that  connected  Pope  with  Goldsmith.  Owing  to  the  proof  of  my  note  following  me 
Besides  several  books  from  Col.  Grant's  to  the  hospital  during  the  time  I  was  under- 
library,  including  his  extra-illustrated  copy  going  treatment  for  cataract,  when  it  was 
•of  Carruthers's  '  Life  of  Pope  '  in  two  huge  impossible  for  me  to  get  at  my_copy,  I  regret 
folio  volumes,  I  have  in  my  possession  two 
large  scrapbooks,  '•'  one  containing  the 
numerous  reviews  which  he  wrote  for  The 
Athenaeum,  and  the  other  his  contributions 
to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  with  a  great  number  of  news- 
paper cuttings  relating  to  the  period  on 
which  he  was  an  expert.  Col.  Grant  did 


that  an  error  has  crept  in.  The  fifth  word 
of  the  twelfth  line  of  the  warrant  should  read 
"  command,"  instead  of  "  desire." 

W.  E.  HABLAND-OXLEY. 


"  PXJNT  "  IN  FOOTBALL  (10  S.  xi.  187,  257, 
315). — Except  in  his  manner  of  punting,  MB. 

not  confine  his  studies"  to  eighteenth-century    H'  .D-  ELMS  is  not  so  much_m  disagreement 
literature,   but  was  also  interested  in  that 
phase   of   French   Bohemianism   which 


was 

represented  by  Murger  and  the  Cenacle.  He 
had  also,  as  befitted  the  son  of  a  President 
•of  the  Royal  Academy,  an  hereditary  aptitude 
for  art-criticism.  W.  F.  PBIDEATJX. 

Grand  Hotel,  Locarno. 

ATJTHOB  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED  (10  S.  xi. 
308). — The  lines  desired  by  J.  R.  are  from 
the  '  Polyolbion  '  of  Michael  Drayton,  giving 
•the  poet's  account  of  the  battle  of  Blore 
Heath,  fought  on  23  Sept.,  1459,  between 
the  Lancastrians  under  James  Touchet,  Lord 
Audley,  and  the  Yorkists  under  Richard 
Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury  : — 

There  Button,   Button  kills ;   a  Done  doth   kill  a 
Done  ; 

A  Booth,  a  Booth ;  and  Leigh  by  Leigh  is   over- 
thrown ; 

A  Venables  against  a  Venables  doth  stand, 

A  Troutbeck  fighteth  with  a  Troutbeck  hand  to 
hand ; 

There  Molineux  doth  make  a  Molineux  to  die, 

And  Egerton  the  strength  of  Egerton  doth  try. 

O  !  Cheshire,  wert  thou  mad,  of  thine  owu  native 
gore, 

So  much  until  this  day  thou  never  shed'st  before. 
R.  C.  BOSTOCK. 


with  me  as  he  supposes.  His  derivation  of 
"  punt  "  from  "  pound  "  (in  some  dialects 
"pun"),  or  "punch,"  would  confirm  my 
statement  that  a  punt  is  not  a  true  kick  ; 
but  the  best  proof  of  this  is  that  a  goal 
could  never  be  scored  by  a  punt,  but  only 
by  a  kick  from  a  placed,  dropped,  or  rolling 
ball. 

I  of  course  agree  with  the  REV.  C.  S. 
TAYLOB  that  a  short  punt  was  often  useful 
to  lift  the  ball  into  touch  over  the  heads  of 
a  mob  of  opponents  at  close  quarters.  I 
was  referring  to  punting  as  a  method  of 
making  the  ball  travel ;  and  when  head  of 
a  side  I  always  checked  the  tendency,  which 
sometimes  cropped  up  in  recruits  from 
schools  unaccustomed  to  the  oval  ball,  to 
punt  when  they  ought  to  drop.  Rule  XVII., 
quoted,  had  reference  to  bringing  the  ball 
out  after  a  "  run-in,"  and  the  punt  in  that 
connexion  was  only  a  matter  of  inches,  and 
the  need  for  it  has  been  abolished  under 
Rugby  Union  rules. 

Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed 
upon  descriptions  in  '  Recollections  of 
Rugby,'  written  by  C.  H.  Newmarch,  who 
left  school  for  the  merchant  service  at  an 


i  early  age,  and  is  unlikely  to  have  had  much 
{Several  other  correspondents  thanked  for  replies.]    knowledge  of  the  game.  A.  T.  M. 


LAWBENCE   THE   WIT  (10   S.   xi.    309). — 
:CoL.  PBIDEAUX  asks,  with  much  reason,  who 
io  fv,^   "  Lawrence  "   whom  Macaulay  men- 
a  letter  to  Whewell  as  one  of  the 


What,  I  think,  SIB  JAMES  MUBBAY  wants 
to  know  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  punt," 
and  not  what  it  is  (or  was)  in  football  par- 
lance, which  I  should  scarcely  have  imagined 


is  the 
tions  in 

wittiest  men  of  his  time.     The  fact  is  that    to  be  a  vexata  qucestio. 
the  name  is  wrongly  spelt  in  the  letter  to        I  was  at  Rugby  1860-64,  and  in  my  day 
Whewell,   as   inserted  in  the    '  Life  of  Ma-  j  "  punt-about,"    i.e.,    practice    kicking,    was 
caulay  '  ;     and,    at    this    great    distance    of    allowed  on  the  "  Pontines,"  a  low-lying  part 
time,  I  am  unable  to  say  how  the  mistake    of  the  School  Close,  or  playground,  which  I 
came     about.     Macaulay     undoubtedly     ro-    have  no  doubt  derived  its  name  from  the 
ferred    to    French    Laurence,    member    for    Pontine  Marshes.      I  have  suggested  this  to 
Peterborough    for    some    years    from    1796    SIB  JAMES  MTJBBAY  as  a  possible  derivation 
onwards.      As  for  his  wit,  it  is  the  case  that    of  the  word  "  punt,"  but  I  am  told  that  Dr. 
Macaulay  regarded  him  as  the  second-best    Jex  Blake,  Dean  of  Wells  and  late  Head- 
of  the  writers  in   '  The  Rolliad  ' — not  very  j  Master  of  Rugby,  will  not  have  it  at  any 
much  inferior  to  Richard  Fitzpatrick  himself,  j  price.     For  all  that,  I  think  it  is  a  possible 
G.  O.  TBEVELYAN.      ,  solution. 
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Another  possible  (perhaps  more  probable) 
solution  is  that  the  word  is  phonetic  in 
origin,  the  effect  of  a  "  punt,"  i.e.,  a  full 
kick  from  the  toes  (certainly  not  from  the 
instep)  without  allowing  the  ball  to  touch 
the  ground,  being  to  produce  a  full  and 
hollow  sound,  something  like  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  "  bump,"  "  pump,"  or 
"  punt."  E.  T.  BALDWIN. 

1,  Gloucester  Place,  W. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  QUOTATIONS  (10S. 
x.  127,  270,  356,  515).— Nos.  29  and  30  are 
both  taken  from  the  same  place  in  Ruggle's 
'  Ignoramus,'  Act  I.  sc.  i.  (p.  3  in  the  third 
edition,  1658).  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

At  pravis  litibus 

Detentus  hie  mgratiis,  usque  dum  haereo, 
Et  usque,  &  usque.     O  Lernceam  vere  Sobolem 
Pragmaticorum,  qui  lites  ex  litibus  serunt 
Mortalibus  immortaliter  !     Lites  fuge. 
Macrum  arbitrium  opimo  judicio  potius  est. 
Memento,  fili. 

Opimo  was  omitted  before  judicio  in  the 
query  at  the  first  reference. 

J.  S.  Hawkins's  note  on  Macrum  arbi- 
trium, &c.,  in  his  edition  (1787,  p.  39),  is  : — 

"  This  passage  is  a  translation  of  the  Italian 
proverb  '  Meglio  e  megro  accordo  che  grazza  sen- 
tenza.'  A  lean  agreement  is  better  than  a  fat 
sentence. ' ' 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

MENDEZ  PINTO  (10  S.  x.  488  ;  xi.  76,  176). 
— In  reply  to  MR.  DONALD  FERGUSON  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  he  himself 
stated  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  October, 
1901,  as  to  Mendez  Pinto's  credibility  : — 

"I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  whole 
Peregrinacam '  is  a  fabrication ;  but  I  am 
convinced  from  internal  evidence  that  many  of 
the  incidents  related  are  pure  fiction,  and  that 
others,  genuine  enough,  either  took  place  before 
the  writer  came  to  India,  or  formed  no  part  of  his 
adventures.  I  append  some  instances  of  sheer 
mendacities." — P.  439. 

L.  L.  K. 

"MARYLEBONE":  'PREPOSITIONS  IN 
PLACE-NAMES  (10  S.  xi.  201,  270,  291).— 
P.  Joanne's  elaborate  '  Dictionnaire  geo- 
graphique  et  administratif  de  la  France 
(7  vols.,  Paris,  1890-1905)  throws  light  on 
two  of  the  place-names  mentioned  by  COL. 
PRIDEAUX  at  the  second  reference.  At 
vol.  i.  p.  287  it  is  explained  that  Bar-le-Duc 
owed  the  latter  part  of  its  name  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  tenth  century  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Counts  (1034-1355)  or 
Dukes  (958-1034  or  1355-1431)  of  Bar, 
the  Latin  form  being  "  Barrum  Ducis." 
At  vol.  vi.  p.  3869,  under  La  Riche,  it  is 


close  to  Tours,  which  he  therefore  named 
Plessis-les-Tours,  i.e.,  Plessis  "  by "  Tours 
(ad  latus  T.)  ;  the  hamlet  of  that  name  is 
in  the  parish  of  La  Riche.  Thus  in  neither 
case  is  this  apparent  article  a  real  article. 
Of  course  "  les  "  is  commonly  used  in  French 
to  show  that  a  village  is  close  to  a  much 
more  important  village  or  town. 

W.    A.    B.    COOLIDGE. 

I  wot  not  how  Marylebone  was  originally 
spelt,  but  I  noticed  when  in  London  a  week 
or    two    ago    that    a    friend    pronounced    it 
'  Marybone."  R.  B — R. 

South  Shields. 

[It  is  the  accepted  pronunciation.] 

EGG  GOOD  IN  PARTS  (10  S.  xi.  70,  134). — 
VlR.  REYNOLDS  BALL  refers  to  the  appearance 
of  this  in  Punch  about  twenty  years  ago 
I.  think  somewhat  later,  for  I  remember  it), 
but  I  remember  seeing  it  elsewhere,  in,  as 
I  best  recollect,  a  much  older  book,  in  which 
it  was  attributed  to  Archbishop  Laud. 
Being  away  from  all  books  of  reference,  I 
cannot  verify  it,  but  I  distinctly  recollect  it 
as  so  attributed. 

W.  P.  PAKENHAM  WALSH,  Lieut.  R.E. 

Wellington,  S.  India. 

ST.  MARY'S,  SHREWSBURY  (10  S.'xi.  48). 
— MR.  SELLWOOD  may  like  to  be  reminded 
that  there  is  an  architectural  history  of 
St.  Mary's  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Shrop- 
shire Archaeological  Society  (part  iii.  of  the 
volume  for  1894).  There,  I  think,  the 
writer  promises  a  further  paper  on  the  non- 
architectural  antiquities  of  the  edifice  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
lished. If  it  was,  it  probably  included  some 
notice  of  the  tablet  in  question. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

THE  BONASSUS  (10  S.  ix.  365,  451  ;  x.  90r 
138,  318,  392). — There  is  a  description,  with 
two  pictures,  of  this  beast  in  '  Hist.  Nat.* 
J.  Johnston,  Amstel,  1657,  t.  i.  37,  fig.  18 
and  19.  The  references  there  given  are 
Aristot.,  '  H.  A.,'  1.  4,  c.  71,  ed  Scalig.,  and 
Plin.,  '  H.  N.,'  1.  8,  c.  15. 

FRANCIS  M.  LENNAN. 

Montreal. 

NAMES  TERRIBLE  TO  CHILDREN  (10  S.  x. 
509  ;  xi.  53,  218). — The  subjoined  names — 
two  Chinese  and  one  English — may  be  added 
to  the  list. 

Chao  Liao  (d.  227  A.D.) — At  the  battle  of 
Ho-fei  (218  A.D.)  this  famous  general  of  Wei 
so  severely  routed  the  Wu  army  that  thence- 
forth, in  the  district  of  Kiang-tung,  children 


stated  that  in  1463  Louis  XI.  built  a  castle    would  stop  crying  whenever  they  happened 
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to  hear  one  utter  "  Liao-lai,  Liao-lai,"  that 
Is  to  say  "  Liao  comes,  Liao  conies."  See  the 
*  Wei-chi-kiu-chu,'  written  in  or  before  the 
fifth  century. 

Ma  Hu  (fl.  fourth  cent.  A.D.) — This  bar- 
barian chief  was  notorious  for  his  wickedness, 
even  his  name  sufficing  for  centuries  to  stop 
the  cries  of  children  (Lo  Shi,  '  Tai-ping- 
kwang-ki,'  tenth  cent.,  quo  ted  in  the  Japanese 
work  '  Kuge  Jikko  Shu,'  under  date  10  Feb., 
1369). 

Lord  Talbot. — Thomas  Rundall's  'Me- 
morials of  the  Empire  of  Japan,'  Hakluyt 
Society,  1850,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  Capt. 
Saris's  arrival  at  Firando  and  his  entertain- 
ment, 1613,  relates  that  the  Japanese  then 
had  a  song  called  '  The  English  Black  Ship,' 

"shewing  how  the  English  doe  take  the  Spanish 
ships,  which  they  (singing)  doe  act  likewise  in 
gesture  with  their  Cattans  [Kafana<i=SMvords]  by 
their  sides,  with  which  song  and  acting  they  terrific 
and  skare  their  children,  as  the  French  sometimes 
did  theire  with  the  name  of  the  Lord  Talbot. "— 
Pp.  53-4. 

On  account  of  the  Chinese  throughout  the 
Ming  period  (1368-1627)  suffering  exces- 
sively from  Japanese  pirates,  the  name  of 
the  latter  people  was  used  by  the  former 
in  abusing  one  another  or  to  quiet  children 
( '  Ku-kin-tu-shu-tseih-ching,'  1723,  sec.  viii. 
lib.  xxxviii.  fol.  24a).  This  statement  natu- 
rally brings  to  mind  the  natives  about  Quito 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  were  so  indig- 
nant concerning  the  rapacious  Spanish  in- 
truders whom  they  called  Viracocchie,  or 
"  Froth  of  the  Sea,"  that 

"  when  little  children  can  scarcely  say  a  word, 
their  fathers,  shewing  one  of  us  to  them,  will  say  : 
4  There  goes  a  Viracocchie.' " — Benzoni,  '  History  of 
the  New  World,'  Hakluyt  Society,  1857,  p.  253. 

KUMAGUSU  MlNAKATA. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

ANNE  STEELE,  THE  HYMN- WRITER  (10  S. 
xi.  249). — The  reply  is  in  the  negative,  Sir 
Richard  having  been  of  Irish  origin.  There 
was  some  correspondence  about  the  lady 
in  the  Ninth  Series  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  ;  but  I 
cannot  lay  hand  on  it.  H.  P.  L. 

"  GAUNOX  "  (10  S.  xi.  250). — This  may  be 
a  misreading  for  "  gawger  "=gaugeor,  or 
examiner  of  ale.  The  middle  letters  are 
said  to  be  uncertain,  and  a  final  r,  with  its 
bottom  tail  to  the  left,  often  looks  like  x. 

R.  S.  B. 

FECAMP  ABBEY  (10  S.  xi.  308).— The 
charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp  are  pre- 
served in  the  Archives  of  the  Seine  Infe- 
rieure,  and  the  cartulary  in  the  Public 
Library  of  Rouen  (Y.  51).  They  have  been 
•calendared  by  Mr.  J.  Horace  Round  in  his 


'  Calendar  of  Documents  preserved  in  France, 
illustrative  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,'  published  by  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.  T.  C. 

"  BEFORE  ONE  CAN  SAY  JACK  ROBINSON  " 
(10  S.  xi.  109,  232,  317).— A  very  simple  test 
proves  that  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill's  explana- 
tion is  one  of  the  innumerable  fictions  in- 
vented after  the  fact.  The  phrase  is  quoted 
as  a  stock  one  by  Miss  Burney  in  1778,  in 
'  Evelina.'  Sheridan  was  first  returned  for 
Parliament  in  1780,  so  that  his  speech  could 
not  have  "  originated  "  the  saying. 

FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

ST.  MICHAEL  LE  QUERN  (10  S.  xi.  265). — 
I  am  glad  to  be  corrected.  I  certainly 
understood  that  Mr.  Riley  identified  St. 
Michael  le  Quern  with  St.  Michael,  Cornhill  ; 
and  I  thought  that,  as  he  wrote  a  book 
entitled  '  Memorials  of  London,'  he  would 
be  likely  to  know.  It  shows  how  easily 
one  may  be  caught. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

BRIEFS  FOR  GREEK  CHRISTIANS  (10  S.  xi. 
289). — The  following  extract  from  the 
Register  of  St.  Edmund's  Church,  Salisbury, 
records  the  burial  of  the  unfortunate  Arch- 
bishop of  Dyrrachium  :  "  On  1  July,  1663, 
was  buried  Chariton  Syllabaris,  Archbishop 
of  Dyrrachium."  A.  R.  MALDEN. 

The  Close,  Salisbury. 

Abundance  of  information  about  the 
Greek  Christians  inquired  after  may  be 
obtained  by  turning  to  the  references  given 
at  8  S.  ii.  89,  173.  W.  C.  B- 

DICKENS'S  "AUTOMATON  DANCERS"  (10  S. 
xi.  289).  —  These  were  attached  to  the 
"little  piping  organ"  with  which  Dickens 
connects  them  in  the  context,  and  were 
worked  by  its  mechanism.  Sometimes  they 
appeared  behind  a  glass  screen,  sometimes 
on  the  opening  of  "  folding  doors." 

W.  C.  B. 

JENNY  WILKINS  (10  S.  xi.  268).— MR.  J.  G. 
HEAD  is  probably  thinking  of  the  scene  in 
chap.  vi.  of  '  Tom  Jones,'  in  which  Jenny 
Jones  is  arraigned  before  Mrs.  Deborah 
Wilkins  for  her  supposed  lapse  from  virtue  : 
at  least,  the  picture  as  described  fits  that 
scene  very  well,  and  the  names  are  near 
enough.  W.  R'OBERTS  CROW. 

JAMES  CORBRIDGE  (10  S.  xi.  208). — A  man 
of  this  name  took  his  B.A.  degree  from  Ch. 
Ch.  in  1752.  It  looks  as  if  he  gave  up  his 
scholarship  at  Trinity  to  go  to  Ch.  Ch. 

A.  R.  MALDEN. 
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"EARIFE,"  co.  KENT  (10  S.  xi.  290). — I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
place  is  Erith.  A  similar  transformation  of 
the  hithe  termination  is  found  in  Rother- 
hithe,  which  was  commonly  called  Redriff. 
"  Earise "  seems  to  me  unlikely,  although 
there  is  a  place  with  the  same  termination 
near  Folkestone,  called  Acrise. 

W.  F.  PEIDEAUX. 

If  the  reading  Earise  be  admissible,  the 
village  of  Acrise,  near  Elham,  is  very 
possibly  meant.  H.  P.  L. 

THOMAS  WEATHERALL  (10  S.  xi.  288). — I 
possess  a  proof-sheet  of  the  pedigree  of 
Wetherell  of  Pashley  on  which  "  Burke's 
'  Landed  Gentry,'  1879,"  is  written.  In  it 
Thomas  Wetherell,  uncle  of  the  Dean — born 
in  1668 — is  mentioned  as  leaving  issue  ;  but 
no  Thomas  Wetherell,  brother  of  the  Dean, 
is  given.  P.  W.  G.  M. 

BEACHEY  HEAD  (10  S.  xi.  186,  294).— On 
the  south  side  of  Bath  is  a  wooded  escarp- 
ment known  as  Beechen  'Cliff.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  called  "  Beau  Chine  Clyff,"  the 
change  being  like  that  in  the  case  of  Beachey 
Head.  The  not  uncommon  name  of  Beecham 
or  Bechamp  is  a  corruption  of  the  Norman 
"Beauchamp."  W.  TYTE. 

Bath. 

SEMAPHORE  SIGNALLING  (10  S.  xi.  168, 
211,  271,  336). — As  this  subject  has  been 
started,  it  may  be  desirable  to  see  if  a  list 
can  be  furnished  of  these  stations  throughout 
England.  Permit  me  to  mention  that  there 
was  originally  a  semaphore  on  Telegraph 
Hill,  Chessington,  Surrey. 

JAS.  CURTIS,  F.S.A. 

"^SINEWS  OF  WAR  "  (10  S.  ix.  470 ;  x. 
137,  218,  253,  297). — In  giving  my  reference 
to  Thomas  Fuller's  '  Holy  State,'  1642,  I 
did  not  notice  that  the  page  numbers 
119-122  are  repeated.  The  reference  is  the 
second  p.  121,  which  ought  to  be  p.  125. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

DRAYTON  ON  VALENTINE'S  DAY  (10  S.  xi. 
170,  218,  257).— I  hope  I  wrote  "Make," 
as  I  meant  to  do,  having  Arber  before  me. 

C.  C.  B. 

[C.  C.  B.  did  write  "  Make  "  :  the  word  was 
altered  inadvertently.] 

COFFEE-DRINKING  IN  PALESTINE  (10  S.  xi. 
90,  236).— I  am  much  obliged  to  L.  L.  K. 
for  his  courteous  answer  to  my  query.  This 
arose  from  hearing  a  Christmas  sermon  in 
which  the  preacher  pictured  the  shepherds 


eating  their  biscuits  and  drinking  their 
coffee  immediately  before  the  announcement 
by  the  Angel  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

CROSS  AT  HlGHAM-ON-THE-HlLL  (10  S.   xi. 

29). — If  this  district  was  one  into  which  the 
Romans  penetrated,  the  mound  containing 
the  cross  timbers  was  probably  a  botontinus,. 
or  survey  mark-mound,  denoting  the  bounds 
of  a  pagus  or  a  villa  estate,  erected  by  the 
agrimensores,  or  State  surveyors. 

MONTAGU  SHARPE. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Authorised  Version  of  the  English  Bible,  1611. 

Edited  by  William  Aldis  Wright.    5  vols.    (Cam- 
bridge, University  Press.) 

IN  his  Prefatory  Note  the  editor  explains  the  source- 
of  the  volumes  before  us  : — 

"There  were  two  issues  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  1611.  The  first  of  these  is  here  reprinted, 
it  is  hoped  with  literal  accuracy,  from  a  copy  in  my 
possession,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  in  oooks  of 
this  period  differences  occur,  and  corrections  were 
made  while  the  type  was  still  standing,  two  copies 
in  the  University  Library  have  been  consulted  in 
such  cases,  and  the  corrected  reading  has  been 
adopted  in  the  reprint." 

The  present  reprint  is  in  octavo  form,  and  two- 
opposite  pages  of  the  octavo  represent  one  of  the 
two  columns  which  make  up  a  page  of  the  original 
folio ;  the  black-letter  becomes  roman,  and  the 
roman  italic  type.  A  list  follows  of  the  variations 
between  the  two  issues  of  1611.  Some  of  these  are- 
obvious  misprints,  such  as  "ten  bulles,  twenty  shee 
ashes,  and  ten  foales,"  in  Gen.  xxxii.  15. 

There  are  a  good  many  small  variations  between 
the  text  offered  here  and  that  of  the  modern  "  Autho- 
rized Version."  Spelling  is  quainter,  and  we  find  such 
abbreviations  as ' '  cof  ound  "  and ' '  cogregation";  whi  le 
"damosel"  figures  instead  of  the  later  "damsel/' 
"threed"  for  "thread,"  "deaw"  for  "dew,"  and 
"  banketting"  for  "  banqueting."  The  uncertainties- 
of  spelling  are  exhibited  by  the  two  forms  "  briers  " 
and  "  briars "  in  consecutive  verses  of  Isaiah  vii.. 
In  this  case  modern  usage  is  still  unsettled. 

At  the  top  of  each  page  are  headings  such  as 
'  How  Riches  are  miserable,'  '  Man  and  beast,'  and 
'  Repent  betime '  in  Ecclesiastes.  A  volume  is- 
devoted  to  the  Apocrypha,  which  is  perversely 
omitted  by  many  modern  printers  of  Bibles. 

The  type  and  its  arrangement  are,  thanks  to  the 
number  of  volumes  employed,  in  no  way  crowded, 
and  the  whole  forms  an  admirable  presentation  of 
the  greatest  of  English  classics. 

Tyburn  Tree  :  iff!  History  and  Annals.    By  Alfred! 

Marks.  (Brown,  Langham  &  Co.) 
MB.  MABKS  has  followed  out  the  history  of  the- 
famous  place  of  execution  near  the  Marble  Arch 
with  admirable  research  and  zeal,  both  from  the  anti- 
quarian and  from  what  may  be  called  the  social  side. 
People  have  been  busy  with  topographical  study  of 
Tyburn  in  our  own  columns  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
and  Mr.  Marks  is  able  to  reproduce,  by  means  of 
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illustration,  pictorial  and  literary,  the  scene  of  some 
50,000  hangings  during  six  hundred  years.  In  1783 
new  gallows  in  front  of  Newgate  took  the  place  of 
the  Tyburn  Tree.  Incidentally  he  gives  us  some 
curious  information  as  to  "  drawn  [dragged  along 
the  ground],  hanged, and  quartered  "and  the  "peine 
forte  et  dure,"  and  all  his  details  are,  unlike  those 
of  the  ordinary  compiler,  admirably  "documented." 
Mr.  Marks  has  also  presented  to  us  with  knowledge 
and  lucidity  the  social  and  legal  conditions  which 
led  to  Tyburn  and  its  hideous  story.  Histories,  as 
he  remarks,  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  j 
subject — a  fact  which  we  can  endorse,  for  we  have  i 
looked  at  the  three  historical  books  nearest  to  our  j 
hand — all  the  work  of  well-known  men — and  we 
fail  to  find  in  any  of  them  the  date  at  which  capital 
punishment  for  stealing  goods  worth  5s.  was 
abolished,  a  date  surely  of  leading  importance  in 
these  days,  when  history  is  not  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  monarchs  and  battles.  Mr.  Marks  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  conditions  which  made  "  barbarous 
rigour  "  against  thieves  and  murderers  the  "  first 
merit  of  a  governor,"  as  Freeman  put  it  in  his 
'History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.' 

In  the  section  on   'The  Hangman'  our  author 
remarks  that  "this  great  public  officer  has  never 
received  the  homage  due  to  him.     In  France  the 
executioner    is — or    was — 'the    executor    of    high 
works,'  with  us  he  has  always  been  merely  '  the 
coninon   hangman.'      Of    the    many   instances    of 
public    ingratitude,    this    is    perhaps     the    most 
scandalous."     Dennis,  the  hangman   of    1780,   has 
been  introduced  by  Dickens  into  '  Barnaby  Rudge.' 
A  few  slang  expressions  are  given  derived  from  i 
Tyburn.     We  do  not,  however,  find  "in  the  cart,"  ! 
which  turned  up  in  a  prominent  trial  a  few  months  ; 
since,  and  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  vehicle  which 
generally  figured  in  these  executions. 

The  '  Annals '  under  the  headings  of  various 
years  are  full  of  interest,  and  include  many  curious 
cases,  some  of  which  are  still  obscure.  The  first 
recorded  execution  at  Tyburn  occurred  in  1177.  In  | 
124:2  we  have  an  account  and  picture  of  Sir  William 
cle  Marisco  drawn  to  the  gallows.  In  1523  we  come 
on  a  case  involving  a  claim  for  benefit  of  clergy 
which  was  objected  to  on  the  score  of  bigamy.  In 
1594  a  Jew,  Lopez,  the  Queen's  physician,  was 
executed,  though  probably  innocent,  for  designing 
to  poison  Elizabeth.  Commentators,  we  may  add, 
have  credited  him  with  suggesting  Shylock  to 
Shakespeare.  Under  1649  Mr.  Marks  has  a  tirade 
against  Cromwell,  whose  statue  should,  he  says, 
have  been  erected  at  Drogheda  rather  than  outside 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1670  we  are  introduced 
to  the  famous  Claude  Duval,  highwayman  ;  and 
from  this  period  onwards  many  of  the  knights  of 
the  road  ended  with  a  Tyburn  tippet.  Under  1695 
we  have  a  correction  of  Macaulay  (a  thing  not  so 
rare  as  is  supposed),  and  some  strong,  but,  we 
think,  justifiable  remarks  concerning  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  1783  "John 
Kelly  was  actually  hanged  for  robbing  another 
of  sixpence-farthing."  Mr.  Marks  speaks  with 
proper  indignation  of  the  scandalous  cruelties  which 
were  unaltered  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  which 
form  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  stupidity  and 
backwardness  of  our  legislation.  Stare  sniper  antiquas 
mas  is  truly  at  once  the  delight  and  the  defect  of 
the  English  race. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  attention 
paid  to  literary  and  artistic  as  well  as  historical 
sources.  Thus  we  come  across  the  names  of  John 


son,  Hogarth,  Richardson  the  novelist,  Fielding, 
and  Thackeray.  Mr.  Marks  has  written  a  work  of 
permanent  value,  a  real  addition  to  the  library  of 
sound  and  interesting  books.  We  have  already 
noticed  signs  of  that  "conveyance"  of  matter  (as 
usual,  without  acknowledgment)  which  is  one  of 
the  few  tributes  awarded  nowadays  to  good  and 
interesting  work.  This  operation  is  made  easier 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  capital  Index. 

WE  have  received  from  the  Librarian  of  the 
Rylands  Library  two  catalogues.  The  first  is  de- 
voted to  original  editions  of  the  principal  works  of 
Milton,  arranged  in  celebration  of  the  Tercentenary 
of  his  birth.  The  titles  in  this,  as  far  as  they  are 
given,  are  careful  transcripts  of  the  title-pages  of 
the  respective  volumes.  Prefixed  is  a  diary  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  poet. 

The  second  Catalogue  contains  the  works  of 
Dante  as  shown  in  the  main  library  in  connexion 
with  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Dante  Society.  These  will  remain  on  view  until 
October.  Mr.  Guppy  states  that  "  it  is  impossible- 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  prefatory  note  to  con- 
vey anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  range  of 
the  collection  from  which  the  exhibits  are  selected/' 
The  Library  contains  five  manuscripts  and  nearly 
6,000  printed  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to 
Dante.  As  in  the  Milton  Catalogue,  the  dates  of 
the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Dante  are  given.  Mr. 
Guppy  gracefully  thanks  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Guthrie 
Vine,  Mr.  Peacock,  and  Mr.  Nuttall,  for  their  help. 

RECENT  numbers  of  L'Intermediaire  have  some- 
thing to  say.  of  the  French  prelates  who  took 
refuge  in  England  during  "  the  emigration." 
They  also  deal  with  the  wreckers  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  thriven  up  to  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  by  felonious  deeds  committed 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  If  any  document* 
describing  the  trial  and  punishment  of  criminals 
who  actually  lured  vessels  on  to  the  rocks,  or 
who  murdered  seafarers  when  they  were  flung 
ashore,  do  exist  either  in  England  or  France, 
they  ought  to  be  published  to  settle  a  debated 
question  once  for  all.  That  jetsam  and  flotsam 
should  have  been  greedily  seized  by  coast-dwellers, 
when  they  considered  their  claim  to  the  gifts 
of  the  sea  more  ancient  and  more  righteous  than 
that  of  any  prince  or  seigneur,  is  only  natural  ; 
but  to  take  what  wind  and  water  bestow  is  one 
thing,  and  to  live  by  the  deliberate  destruction 
of  human  life  is  another.  It  has  scarcely  yet 
been  demonstrated  that  the  people  of  Brittany 
and  Cornwall  were  till  lately  heartless  enough 
to  make  a  regular  trade  of  the  murder  of  seafarers, 
whatever  a  scoundrel  here  or  there  may  have 
done. 

Among  other  subjects  discussed  in  L'lnter- 
mediaire  is  the  story  of  William  Tell,  of  which  a 
correspondent  truly  observes,  "  II  y  a  des  le"gendes 
qu'on  ne  tue  pas."  Whether  the  French  fleur 
de  Us  was  originally  a  flower  or  a  toad  is  also 
debated  ;  and  the  use  of  the  lighted  towers  or 
turrets  known  as  death-lanterns  receives  further- 
attention.  In  the  number  for  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber last  two  tablecloths  are  mentioned,  one, 
damasked  with  achievements  of  Marlborough 
while  the  other  relates  to  Louis  XV.  Such  cloths, 
referring  to  exploits  on  the  Continent,  are  yet  to 
be  found  among  stores  of  old  napery  in  England. 
If  similar  pieces  are  in  existence  displaying  the 
sea-fiprhts  of  Great  Britain,  they  ought  to  be  cata- 
logued. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — MAY. 

MR.  P.  M.  BARNARD'S  Tunbridge  Wells  Cata- 
logue 29  con tainsearly printed  books,  1501-20,  and  has 
many  illustrations.  A  fine  copy  of  the  edifio  princeps 
of  Corio's  '  Historia  di  Milano,'  the  woodcuts  being 
remarkably  good,  1503,  is  11.  Is.  There  are  two 
fine  Horse.  The  first,  printed  by  Pigouchet, 
Paris,  1501,  has  every  page  within  beautiful  his- 
toriated  borders,  besides  19  large  cuts,  12/.  In  the 
second,  printed  by  Kerver,  Paris,  1505,  Roman 
letter  in  red  and  black,  the  cuts  are  remarkably 
fine ;  the  first  two  leaves  are  wanting,  but  they 
contained  only  the  title  and  almanac,  vellum, 
16/.  16s.  Under  Plautus  is  a  fine  clean  copy  of  the 
Venice  edition  of  1511,  the  woodcuts  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  in  part  designed  by  the  Master  of 
the  '  Poliphilus,'  calf  gilt,  4/.  4s.  Books  printed 
after  1520  include  '  Amadis,'  Venice,  1533,  11.  ;  and 
the  original  edition  of  Jost  Amman's  'Gynseceum,' 
1586,  51.  18«.  From  the  Wodhull  Collection  is  the 
editio  princeps  of  Euclid,  folio,  1533,  21.  15*.  Under 
Herbal  is  a  copy  of  'The  grete  herball,' Treveris, 
1526,  imperfect ;  it  contains  over  450  woodcuts, 
vellum,  IO/.  10s.  A  collection  of  original  editions  of 
works  by  John  Leland  is  4£.  4s.  There  is  a  copy  of 
Petrarch,  Venice,  1545,  21.  10*.  ;  also  of  Pliny,  folio, 
Frankfort,  1582,  3/.  3*.  The  latter  is  remarkable 
for  its  excellent  woodcuts,  including  a  curious 
hospital  scene  with  operations  in  progress. 

Mr.  James  Cameron's  Edinburgh  Catalogue  225 
abounds,  as  usual,  in  works  of  special  Scottish 
interest.  We  have  under  the  Forty-Five  Andrew 
Lang's  '  Prince  Charles  Edward,'  II.  5s.  ;  under 
Broadsides,  a  collection  of  folio  printed  documents, 
11.  5-f.  ;  and  under  Burns  The  Lounger,  1785-6,  a  set 
•of  the  original  numbers  bound  in  1  vol.,  folio,  8*.  6d. 
The  issue  for  9  December,  1786,  contains  a  review 
of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  by  the  editor,  and  quotes 
poems  t'roni  the  book,  thus  bringing  Burns  into 
public  notice.  Under  County  Maps  of  Scotland  are 
those  by  Thomson,  1824.  A  copy  of  Drummond's 
'Old  Edinburgh '  is  cheap  at  I/.  5*.  Under  Glasgow 
School  of  Painters  is  Prof.  Baldwin  Brown's  work, 
1908,  51.  5*.  There  are  some  old  quarto  plays, 
1673-96.  Under  Dickens  is  the  first  edition,  in 
parts,  of  '  Our  Mutual  Friend,*  11.  2s.  6d.  There 
are  some  Baxter  colour-prints,  and  copies  of  The 
Sun  of  the  28th  of  June,  1838,  printed  in  gold. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Waters  of  Leamington 
«end  two  Catalogues.  No.  230  contains 
A'Beckett's  '  Comic  History  of  Rome,'  first 
edition,  II.  Is.  6d.  ;  'Arabian  Nights  '  in  French, 
16  vols.,  21.  5s.  ;  Tom  Hood's  works,  with  Life, 
9  vols.,  half-calf,  1860-63,  21.  15s.  ;  Lodge's 

*  Portraits,'  12  vols.,  royal  4to,  1823-34,  SI.  8s.  ; 
and  '  Life  of  Morland  '  by  Dawe,  Edition  de  Luxe, 
folio,  half -vellum,  1904,  4Z.     An  extra-illustrated 
copy  of  Pepys,  8  vols,  crimson  calf  by  Morrell, 
1904—5,  is  51.  5s.     Other  illustrated  works  include 
Grammont,    2    vols.,    21.  ;     Hewitt's    '  Northern 
Heights,'  4Z.  17s.  6d.  ;  '  Nollekens  and  his  Times,' 
51.  5s.  ;   Smith's  '  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day,'  21.  10s. 
Howell's    '  Familiar    Letters,'    41.    4s.  ;     Sharp's 
'  County    of    Warwick,'    21.    2s.  ;     and    Mackay's 

*  Thames,'    51.    5s.     All    these    are    handsomely 
bound  by  Morrell.     Classified  lists  will  be  found 
under    Catalogues    of    Famous    Art    Sales    and 
Pamphlets   and   Tracts,    including   Reform.      One 
of    the    smallest    books    published    in    England, 
Schloss's     '  English    Bijou    Almanac    for    1840,' 
J  inch  high  by  £  inch  wide,   is  a  guinea  ;    and 


a  set  of  Thackeray,  half-calf,  by  Riviere,  13  vols., 
1898,  51.  10s. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Waters's  second  list, 
No.  231,  is  devoted  to  Old  Engravings,  Baxter 
Coloured  Prints,  Portraits,  &c.  The  Bartolozzis 
include  '  Cleopatra,'  II.  15s.  ;  and  '  The  Death 
of  Chatham,'  21.  Among  Baxter  prints  arc 
Prince  Albert,  21.  2s.  ;  Edward  VII.  when  a 
boy,  17s.  6d.  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  11.  12s.  Qd.  ;  and 
'  Wreck  of  the  Reliance,'  21.  10s.  There  are 
items  under  Caricatures,  Crowquill,  Cruikshank, 
and  Reynolds.  A  collection  of  Indian  costumes, 
80  native  water-colours,  1830,  is  21.  2s.  ;  and  a 
pair  of  needlework  pictures  in  old  frames,  about 
1800,  31.  5s.  Under  Rubens  are  25  large  engrav- 
ings, Paris,  1710,  61.  The  Catalogue  closes  with 
a  list  of  over  five  hundred  cheap  portraits. 

Mr.  Albert  Sutton  of  Manchester  devotes  a  cata- 
logue specially  to  Shakespeare  and  the  Drama. 
This  includes  old  plays,  dramatic  biographies, 
operatic  memoirs,  and  theatrical  histories.  We 
note  Bell's  'British  Theatre,'  34  vols.,  calf,  1797, 
6/.  6s.  Numerous  items  will  be  found  under  Gibber, 
Payne  Collier,  Colman,  Cumberland,  Dryden,  and 
Massinger  ;  and  about  150  under  Shakespeare. 
There  are  several  editions  of  Doran's  '  Their 
Majesties'  Servants,'  including  the  first  in  original 
cloth,  21.  Under  the  name  of  our  founder  are  his 
'Three  Notelets  on  Shakespeare,'  1865,  for  the 
small  sum  of  3s.  The  marked  sale  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  Dr.  Wright,  1787,  7s.  6d.,  is  of  interest  as 
showing  the  difference  between  prices  obtained  then 
and  now.  Nearly  all  the  Shakespeare  Quartos  went 
for  sums  varying  from  2*.  6rf.  to  SI.  5s.;  while  the 
1623  Folio  was  sold  for  101.,  the  Second  Folio  for 
21.  9.s.,  the  Third  for  11.  8s.,  and  the  Fourth  for  a 
guinea. 


WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

H.  RICHARDS.—  Forwarded. 

T.  M.  W.  ("Poet  and  Peasant  ").—  Ben  Jonson's 
anticipation  of  the  torpedo  is  discussed  at  10  S.  i. 
286,  374. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS  (MAY). 

(Continued  from  Second  Advertisement  Page.) 

MAGGS      BROTHERS, 

1O9,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C.,    ENGLAND, 

MAKE  A  SPECIALITY   OF 

RARE    BOOKS,     PRINTS,    AND    AUTOGRAPHS. 

Catalogues  in  each  Section 
Regularly    issued    and   sent   post  free    to    any   part   of  the    World   on    application. 


CUSTOMERS'  "DESIDERATA  "  SEARCHED  FOR  AND  REPORTED  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


ITEMS    OP    ESPECIAL    RARITY    AND    INTEKEST    ALWAYS    GLADLY    PURCHASED. 


DULAU    &    CO., 

37,    SOHO     SQUARE,    LONDON, 

(Established  in  1792), 

SUPPLY  ALL  FOREIGN  AND  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

Agents  appointed  for  the  Sale  of  the 
NATURAL    HISTORY   PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE 

BRITISH    MUSEUM 
AND    OF    SEVERAL    LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 

The  Geological  Magazine. 

Monthly  Is.  6d.  net.     Per  annum,  18*.  net,  post  free. 
CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 


A.     LIONEL     ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY,   W. 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality  :— 

French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 

*»*  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these,  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 


Telephone :  4435  MAYFAIB. 


BOOKBUYERS 

ARE  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  APPLY  TO 

E.    GEORGE    &    SONS 

FOE  ANY  WORKS  BEQTTIRED, 

As  they  have  special  means  for  procuring  at  short  notice 
any  obtainable  book  in  the  market. 

Catalogues  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  ANSWERED. 

Telephone  5150  Central. 

151,   Whitechapel  Road,  London,  E.,  Eng. 


If  you  are  in  want  of 

BOOKS   FOR  ANY   EXAMINATION 

it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 

J.      P  O  O  L  E      &     CO., 

104,   CHARING   CROSS   ROAD, 

Ii  O  N  D  O  N,       W.  C., 
for  a  Quotation. 


WOODCUTS,  EARLY  BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

LEIGlHTON'S 

Illustrated     Catalogue, 

A— Z.    1,738  pages.      Containing  1,350  Facsimiles. 

Thick  8vo,  half-morocco,  30s. 

Parts  X.-XII.  (Suppt.),  A— CA.  2*.  each. 

Part  XIII. ,  CAL— CHRYS,  with  164  Facsimiles,  including 
Berners'  Froissart,  Cambridge  bindings,  Capgrave  1516, 
Cepio  1477,  and  a  large  collection  of  Early  Chronicles. 
[Now  ready,  price  2s. 

J.    &    J.    LEIGHTON, 

40,  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 


L.  C.  BRAUN, 

17,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road 
(near  Oxford  Street),  London,  W.C. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND  BOOKSELLER. 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

FRENCH    AND    GERMAN    BOOKS. 

PORTRAITS  and  VIEWS  for  EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING 

CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 

LANGUAGES  SENT  POST  FREE. 
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Particulars  of 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON'S    LIBRARY 

And  its  advantages. 

The  Library  contains  over  500,000  Volumes  of  Works  representing  all 
Classes  of  General  Literature. 

Nearly  every  recognized  work  published  in  recent  years  can  be  obtained  from  onr  Library.  The 
Student,  the  Politician,  the  Professional  Man,  the  Scientist,  the  Sportsman,  the  Lover  of  Fiction,  and 
General  Reader  will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  choice.  Our  Catalogue  will  prove  a  reliable  guide  to  all 
that  is  best  in  General  Literature.  All  books  of  popular  interest  are  added  as  published.  Subscribers 
have  the  privilege  of  being  transferred  to  any  of  our  800  Branches.  The  books  are  sent  from  our  Head 
Office  to  the  Branches  carriage  paid,  or  they  can  be  changed  direct  from  Head  Office  by  Parcel  Post  or 
Rail.  Boxes  supplied  gratis.  We  issue  at  frequent  periods  a  prospectus  of  the  newest  books  in 
circulation.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you  on  application. 

Terms    of    Subscription. 
LONDON. 

For  Exchanging  at  a  London  Terminus  and  186,  Strand, 


W.C. 


ONE  Vol.    ... 
TWO  Vols.  ... 
FOUR  Vols. 
EIGHT  Vols. 
FIFTEEN  Vols. 


*1  Month 
026 
046 
070 
0  10  0 
0  15  0 


3  Months 


0    7 
0  10 

0  14 

1  1 
1  15 


6  Months 
0  12     0 

0  17     6 
130 

1  15     0 
300 


12  Months 


A  deposit  of  2*.  6d.  on  each  Volume  is  required  with  all  Monthly  Subscriptions. 

SUBURBAN    AND    COUNTRY. 

for  Exchanging  at  any  of  the  Suburban  and  Country  Depots. 


ONE  Vol.  ... 
TWO  Vols.  ... 
THREE  Vols. 
FOUR  Vols. 
SIX  Vols.  ... 
TWELVE  Vols. 


*1  Month 
026 
046 
060 
070 
0  10  0 
0  15  0 


3  Month* 
076 
0  12  6 

0  17     0 
100 
130 

1  15     0 


6  Months 
0  12     0 

0  17     6 
130 
180 

1  15     0 
300 


12  Month* 
110 

1  11     6 
220 

2  10    0 
330 
550 


A  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  on  each  Volume  is  required  with  all  Monthly  Subscriptions. 


CLASS  B.-The  Older  Books.  3  Months 

ONE  Vol 040 

TWO  Vols _         070 

THREE  Vols.  090 


12  Months 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
110 


SPECIAL    TRAVELLING    SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Entitling  Subscribers  to  Exchange  at  any  Depot  without  previous  notice.      Terms  on  application. 

PARCEL    POST    EXCHANGE. 

Books  may  be  exchanged  through  the  PARCEL  POST,  by  RAIL,  at  reduced  carriage  rates,  or  by  any 
other  available  means  desired,  from  the  Head  Office  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  cost  of 
postage  and  carriage  being  borne  by  the  Subscriber.  Boxes  are  supplied  gratis. 


A   CATALOGUE    OF    SURPLUS   LIBRARY   AND    NEW   REMAINDER   BOOKS 

offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  is  published  Monthly,  and  supplied  gratis  on  application. 


HEAD  OFFICE  : 

186,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  (Howard  Street  entrance). 

AND  AT  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON'S  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS  AND  SHOP  BRANCHES. 


Published  Weekly  by  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C.— Saturday,  May  1, 1909. 
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LITERARY     MEN,     GENERAL     READERS,    ETC. 

"When  found,  make  a  note  of."— CAPTAIN  CUTTLE. 

(  PRICE  FOURPENCE. 
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60\J.     [_SERIES.J  OAIUKUAI,     1U.AI     O,      LVVV.  \     the  .y.r.P.O.  as  s£oiul-Clas»  Matter. 

V.     Yearly  Subscription,  20».  6d.  post/ree, 

BOHN'S     LIBRARIES. 

"  The  new  series  of  Bonn's  Libraries,  on  which  judicious  bookbuyers  have  long  learned  to  keep  a 
areful  eye." — Athenceum.  

This  world-famous  Series  now  includes  nearly  800  volumes  of  Standard  Works  in  English  Literature  and 
Translations  from  all  the  European  Languages  in  the  English  Language,  ncluding  Works  on 

HISTORY  ARCHAEOLOGY  SCIENCE  POETRY 

BIOGRAPHY  THEOLOGY  NATURAL  HISTORY  ART 

TOPOGRAPHY  ANTIQUITIES  PHILOSOPHY  FICTION 

WITH    DICTIONARIES    AND    OTHER    BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

Price  3s.  6d.  or  5s.  per  Volume  (with  exceptions). 
•WRITE       FOR       DETAILED       CATALOGUE. 


NEW    VOLUMES. 


NOW  COMPLETED  IN  TWELVE  VOLUMES. 

5s.  each. 

THE    PROSE    WORKS    OF 
JONATHAN     SWIFT. 

Edited  by  TEMPLE  SCOTT.  In  12  vols. 
small  post  8vo,  with  numerous  Portraits  and 
Facsimiles. 


Vol.   XII.   completing   the  Edition.      Complete  Ph-D' 


NOW  READY,  2  vols  a*.  6d.  each. 

GOETHE'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

( '  Poetry  and  Truth  from  my  own  Life.' ) 

A  Revised  Translation  by  M.  STEELE-SMITH 
(Head  Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages  at  Newn- 
ham  College,  Cambridge).  With  an  Introduction, 
and  Bibliography  by  KARL  BRUEL,  Litt.D. 


Bibliography  by  W.  SPENCER  JACKSON,   and     XTOW  RFATW  •*  vnls  ..mail  ™«t  S 
Full  Index/with  Essays  on  the  Portraits  of  Swift     WUW  ^AL)Y»  3  vols-  sma11 1      '  s 


A    HISTORY    OF    THE    POPES. 

By  LEOPOLD  VON  RANKE.    Translated  by 
E.  FOSTER.    New  Edition,  Revised 
DENNIS,  B.A. 


and  Stella,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir.  FREDERICK 
FALKINER,  K.C.,  and  on  the  Relations  between 
Swift  and  Stella  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  BERNARD, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  With  2  Portraits  and 
a  View  of  Woodpark. 

"Messrs.  Bell  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  |  NOW  READY.    Small  post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

completion  of  their  edition  of  Swift  a  Prose  Works.    Of  the  j  WTOI*«-\I»  v     <•>¥? 

care  and  thoroughness  of  all  concerned  in  it — editors,  con-   j  MlONJt,!   O      Xllo  I  Ofv  I       Or 

THE     FRENCH     REVOLUTION. 


From  1789  to  1814.     New  and  Revised  Edition, 
entirely  reset. 
"  Mignet's  striking,  if  not  wholly  impartial,  history  of  the 


tributors,  publishers,  and  printers— we  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  For  the  first  time  the  student  has  a  really  complete 
and  satisfactory  edition  of  Swift's  Prose  Works,  sufficiently 
annotated  and  provided  with  the  needful  bibliographical 
apparatus,  issued  in  a  very  convenient  form  and  at  a  very 
moderate  price." — Athenaeum.  Revolution — perhaps  the  best  short  history."— Atliencewm. 

SPECIAL     NOTICE. 

MESSRS.  BELL  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  selections  of  100  or  50  volumes 
from  these  famous  Libraries,  for  £11  Us.  or  £6  6s.  respectively.  The  volumes  may 
be  selected  without  any  restriction  from  the  full  List  of  the  Libraries. 

WRITE    FOB    FULL    PARTICULARS. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SON,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 
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TO      SOLICITORS,      EXECUTORS,      ANTI- 
QUARIES.— OLD  DEEDS  and  DOCUMENTS  OVERHAULED 
and  the  gist  corned  into  Modern  English.   Strongroom  for  safe  keeping. 
—GEORGE  SHERWOOD,  227,  Strand  (by  Temple  Bar),  W.C. 


TYPE- WRITING. —The  WEST  KENSINGTON 
OFFICES.    Authors'  MSS.,  Translations,  &c.    Legal  and  General 
Copying.   Private  Dictation  Room.    Circulars,  &c.,  duplicated.   Usual 
terms.     References.     Established  sixteen  years.— SIKES  &   SIKES 
223A,  Hammersmith  Road,  London,  W. 

TF     YOU     WRITE     THE     MEMORIALS 

J-  of  your  Family,  we  will  PRINT  and  Publish  them  for  you,  under 
expert  supervision,  at  the  very  lowest  rates.  Searches  made  where 
MS.  is  incomplete.— GERRARDS,  LTD.  (The  Westminster  Press), 
411A,  Harrow  Road,  London,  W. 

BOOKS.— ALL      OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  most  expert  Bookfinders  extant.    Please  state  wants.— 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


NOW  READY, 
JTOTES      AND      QUERIES. 

THE  VOLUME  JULY  TO  DECEMBER,  1908. 

With  the  Index,  price  10s.  Qd. 

The  Index  separately  6d.  ;  by  post  6£d. 

Also  Cases  for  Binding,  price  Is.  ;  by  post  Is.  2d. 


JOHNC.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS, 

Notes  and  Queries  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,   E.G. 


PROVIDENT 


THE       BOOKSELLERS' 
INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1837. 
Patron— HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

Invested  Capital,  30,0002. 

A    UNIQUE    INVESTMENT 

Offered  to  London  Booksellers  and  their  Assistants. 

A  young  man  or  woman  of  twenty-five  can  invest  the  sum  of  Twenty 

Guineas  (or  its  equivalent  by  instalments),  and  obtain  the  right  to 

participate  in  the  following  advantages  :— 

FIRST.  Freedom  from  want  in  time  of  Adversity  as  long  as  need 
exists. 

SECOND.  Permanent  Relief  in  Old  Age. 

THIRD.  Medical  Advice  by  eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
FOURTH,  A  Cottage  in  the  Country  (Abbots   Langley,  Hertford- 
shire) for  aged  Members,   with    garden  produce,  coal,  and  medical 
attendance  free,  in  addition  to  an  annuity. 

FIFTH.  A  furnished  house  in  the  same  Retreat  at  Abbots  Langley 
for  the  use  of  Members  and  their  families  for  holidays  or  during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH.  A  contribution  towards  Funeral  expenses  when  it  is  needed. 
SEVENTH.  All  these  are  available  not  for  Members  only,  but  also 
for  their  wives  or  widows  and  young  children. 

EIGHT  FT.  The  payment  of  the  subscriptions  confers  an  absolute 
right  to  these  benefits  in  all  cases  of  need. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  MB.  GEORGE 
LARNER,  28,  Paternoster  Row.  B.C. 


A  THEN  42UM    PRESS.— JOHN    EDWARD 

-TY.  FRANCIS,  Printer  of  the  Athenaeum,  Notes  and  Queries,  Ac.,  it 
prepared  to  SUBMIT  ESTIMATES  for  all  kinds  of  BOOK.  NEWS, 
and  PERIODICAL  PRINTING.-13.  Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  on 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  at  2  o'clock. 


XTOTES  AND  QUERIES.— The  SUBSCRIPTION 

J-l  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  post  is  lOa.  3d.  for  Six 
Months ;  or  20s.  6d.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Notet  and  Queries  Office,  Bream's  Buildings. 
Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 


Genealogical 
Researches 


ENGLAND  and 

WALES. 
SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND. 
FRANCE, 
BELGIUM. 
SPAIN. 
PORTUGAL, 
ITALY, 

SWITZERLAND, 
GERMANY. 
AUSTRIA. 
HOLLAND, 
DENMARK, 
NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, 
RUSSIA,  *c. 


PEDIGREES.  — MR.  LEO  CULLETOX 
(Member  of  English  and  Foreign  Anti- 
quarian Societies)  makes  researches  among 
all  classes  of  Public  Records,  and  furnishes 
Copies,  Abstracts,  or  Translations  of  Docu- 
ments for  purposes  of  Family  History. 
Pamphlet  post  free. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS.— Informa- 
tion upon  all  matters  connected  witu 
Heraldry,  English  and  Continental. 

HERALDIC  PAINTING  AND  EN- 
GRAVING, with  special  attention  to 
accuracy  of  detail  and  artistic  treatment. 


LEO  CULLETON", 
92,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


nHHE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER-PAD. 

JL  (The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  Publishers  and  Printers, 
50,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  B.C.) 

Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.  Sixpence  each.  5s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.  New  Pocket 
Size,  3s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  cannot  bn 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  by  fire  or  otherwise.  Duplicate  copies 
should  be  retained. 


XTEWSVENDORS'  BENEVOLENT  AND 

-*.T  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1339. 

Funds   exceed   32.4001. 

Office  :  15  and  16,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  B.C. 
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. 

The  "Herbert  Lloyd  Pension  Fund"  provides  252.  per  annum  for 
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rbert  Lloyd, 


,         . 

The  principal  features  of  the  Rules  governing  election  to  all  Pensions 
are,  that  each  Candidate  shall  have  been  (1)  a  Member  of  the  Institu- 
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relief  is  awarded  in  ccordance  with  the  merits  and  requirements  of 
each  case.  W.  WILKIE  JONES,  Secretary. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


"BOURNE"    IN    PLACE-NAMES. 

THIS  article  on  "  Bourne  "  has  been  sug- 
gested by  various  remarks  on  the  word 
Tyburn  ;  and  I  regret  that  doubt  has  been 
thrown  upon  its  sense,  which  is  certainly 
that  of  "  well-spring "  or  "  stream  from  a 
well."  It  is  simply  the  same  word  as  the 
G.  Brunnen,  a,  spring,  Low  G.  born  (Bremen 
'  Worterbuch'),  Dutch  bron  and  born,  Mid. 
Du.  borne,  Icel.  brunnr,  Dan.  brond,  Swed. 
and  Norw.  brunn — one  of  the  commonest  of 
Teutonic  words,  and  certainly  in  use  in 
place-names.  Schmeller,  in  his  Bavarian 
dictionary,  not  only  cites  Heilbron  (medi- 
cinal spring),  but  refers  to  the  E.  name  Wim- 
"borne  as  an  example.  I  can  find  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  -born  in  Pader-born 
has  any  other  origin  than  this  ;  nor  the 
least  indication  that  bourne  ever  meant 
anything  but  a  "  spring  "  or  "  stream  "  in 
any  Teutonic  language  at  any  time  what- 
ever. Bourn,  a  boundary,  is  no  older  than 
1523,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  it 
with  place-names. 
^>I  wholly  demur  to  COL.  PRIDE  AUX'S  re- 


mark (ante,  p.  132)  that  names  in  "  bourne  " 
"  generally  denominate,  not  brooks  or 
streams,  but  villages."  It  is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  because  the  villages 
were  named  ^  from  the  streams,  and  not 
conversely  otherwise  we  should  have  no 
such  places  as  Hinchingbrook,  Tillbrook,  or 
Westbrook,  in  Hunts,  nor  Rushbrooke  in 
Suffolk,  &c.  In  Cumberland  there  is  not 
only  a  Whitburn,  but  a  Whitbeck  ;  and 
surely  "beck"  does  not  mean  "a  village," 
though  it  denotes  the  position  of  one. 

And  it  was  only  ante,  p.  201,  that  I 
explained  how  Marylebone  means  "  St.  Mary 
beside  the  bourne  "  ;  certainly  not  St.  Mary 
beside  the  village.  One  has  but  to  go  to 
Catford  or  Lewisham  to  see  the  Ravens- 
bourne,  which  is,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
a  brook  only,  and  never  was  a  village-name 
at  all.  Besides  this,  we  have  the  well-known 
provincial  names  nail-bourn  and  winter-bourn 
to  denote  an  intermittent  stream.  The 
former  has  not  (so  far  as  I  know)  given  rise 
to  a  place-name  ;  but  as  for  Winterbornes, 
Winterbourns,  and  Winterbournes,  there  are 
eight  in  Dorset,  seven  in  Wilts,  two  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  one  in  Berks. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that 
"  bourne,"  as  a  stream-name,  is  rare  "  in 
the  South  of  England  "  ;  for  it  is  notoriously 
common,  and  always  indicates,  or  once  in- 
dicated, a  stream,  or  a  well,  or  a  spring  ;  and 
never  had  any  other  meaning.  To  put  this 
beyond  dispute,  I  beg  leave  to  give  some 
instances. 

In  Sussex'weThave  Albourne,  Easebourne, 
Eastbourne,  Southbourne,  and  Westbourne. 
In  Hants,  Bournemouth  (i.e.,  mouth  of  a 
stream,£not  the  mouth  of  a  village),  Otter- 
bourne,  Rockbourn,  Selbourne,  Sherborne, 
King's  Somborne,  Tichborne.  In  Dorset, 
Cranborne,  Milborne  (mill-stream,  not  mill- 
village),  Sherborne,  Wimborne.  In  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Calbourne.  In  Kent,  Northbourne, 
Shipborne,  Littlebourn,  Sittingbourne.  In 
Wilts,  Aldbourn,  Collingbourn,  Rodbourne. 
In  Somerset,  Colbone  (if  the  bone  is  the  same 
as  in  Marylebone  ;  cf.  the  Colburn  in  York- 
shire, mentioned  in  the  Inquisitiones  post 
Mortem),  Milborne.  In  Gloucestershire, 
Colesborne,  Sherborne. 

But  the  name  is  equally  common  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames  ;  for  we  find  in  Essex, 
Lambourn  and  Stambourne.  In  Cambs  we 
have  Bassingbourn,  Melbourn.  In  Bucks, 
Bourne  End,  Swanbourne,  Wooburn.  In 
Berks,  Lambourn,  Shalbourn.  In  Herts, 
Broxbourne,Redbourn  (cf.  Redbrooke.Glouc. ). 
In  Suffolk,  Newbourn,  Sudbourne.  In  Derby, 
Ashborne,  Bradbourne,  Kilbourne,  Melbourne, 
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Radbourne  ;    and  so  forth.     There  are  more 
elsewhere. 

In  the  North  the  more  usual  spelling  is 
"  burn "  ;  as  in  Burnside  and  Cliburn, 
Westm.  ;  Fishburn,  Durham  ;  Kilburn, 
Kirkburn,  Nunburnholm,  Ouseburn,  Glus- 
burn,  Slaidburn,  Sockburn,  in  Yorkshire,  &c. 
Yet  Westmorland  has  a  Milbourne. 

As  to  Kilburn,  Middlesex,  we  should  notice 
that  there  is  another  Kilburn  in  Yorkshire, 
and  a  Kilbourne  in  Derbyshire.  Lambourn 
in  Berks  may  be  compared  with  Lambrook 
in  Somerset.  The  use  of  Bourn,  standing 
alone,  as  in  Cambs  and  Lines,  is  no  more 
surprising  than  the  occurrence  of  Brook, 
both  in  Kent  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
of  Brooke,  in  Rutland  and  Norfolk.  And, 
finally,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  both 
Bourn  and  Brook,  beginning  as  names  of 
streams,  were  advanced  to  becoming  names 
of  villages,  and  were  then  further  employed 
as  personal  surnames.  It  is  not  meant  that 
the  man  himself  (any  more^than  the  village) 
was  either  "  a  bourn  "  or  "  a  brook." 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD'S  FIRST 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

THIS  is  stated,  in  a  communication  at 
10  S.  ix.  46,  to  have  been  the  Rev.  George 
Potticary,  who  personally  claimed  this 
distinction.  What  foundation  there  may 
have  been  for  this  shall  shortly  appear.  The 
actual  schoolmaster,  in  any  case,  was  not 
George,  but  John  Potticary,  respecting 
whom  the  following  particulars  may  not  be 
entirely  without  interest. 

John  Potticary,  born  1763  (R.  B.  Asp- 
land's  '  Mem.  of  R.  Aspland  ' ),  was  a  son  of 
Christopher  Potticary,  a  watchcase  maker  of 
Bridgewater  Square,  London.  This  Chris- 
topher was  son  of  Nathaniel  and  grandson  of 
Nathaniel,  both  of  Marlborough.  Nathaniel, 
father  of  Christopher  and  grandfather  of 
John,  married  Elizabeth  Merriman  of  Marl- 
borough,  whose  sister  Mary  married  Thomas 
Morgan,  M.D.,  then  Dissenting  minister  at 
Marlborough,  afterwards  better  known  as  a 
Deistical  writer  (Hunter's  '  Fam.  Min. 
Gentium '). 

On  27  April,  1776,  John  Potticary,  aged 
12,  was  admitted  to  St.  Paul's  School  ('  Adm. 
Registers').  He  is  said  afterwards  to  have 
studied  for  the  Dissenting  ministry  at 
Homerton  College,  though  his  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  extant  lists  of  students, 
which  profess  only  to  give  "  names  of  some 
of  those  who  have  passed  through  "  (inform- 


ation from  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Vaughan  Pryce). 
He  was  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  from  1788 
to  1800,  first  as  co-pastor  with  Ellas  Atkins- 
till  1790,  then  as  sole  pastor  (information, 
from  the  Rev.  Arthur  Jones,  Newport).  He 
married  a  daughter  of  John  Sturch,  General 
Baptist  Minister  at  Newport,  and  father  of 
William  Sturch  (see  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.').  It 
is  probable  that  this  alliance — considering 
the  known  views  of  his  father-in-law  and', 
brother-in-law — had  something  to  do  with 
his  adoption  of  Unitarian  opinions  and 
retirement  from  the  ministry.  He  was  a. 
prominent  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  at  Newport  ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  ministry,  had  conducted  a  pros- 
perous boarding  and  day  school,  which  after 
his  leaving  the  ministry  was  his  means  of 
support.  He  exercised  no  regular  ministry 
among  Unitarians,  though  he  occasionally 
officiated  in  their  pulpits. 

In  1806  he  removed  his  school  to  Black- 
heath.  Among  his  boarders  at  Blackheath 
were  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  from  1813  to  1817 
(Senex  in  Daily  News,  11  May,  1881),  and 
contemporaneously  Robert  Brook  Aspland 
(see  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.').  Other  contemporary 
pupils  were  Thomas  Milner  Gibson  and  the 
second  Baron  Congleton.  Potticary  took 
his  Unitarian  boarders  to  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices at  the  General  Baptist  Chapel,  Dept- 
ford.  A  late  legend  would  have  it  that 
D'Israeli  was  among  those  so  taken  ;  but 
Aspland  (ut  sup.)  states  that  Benjamin 
D'Israeli  "  at  that  time  observed  the  rites 
of  the  Jewish  faith  "  ;  moreover,  Aspland's 
personal  testimony  (to  the  present  writer) 
was  that  a  rabbi  regularly  came  to  give  him 
religious  instruction.  Subsequently,  D'Is- 
raeli was  transferred  to  the  school  at  Wal- 
thamstow  of  Eliezer  Cogan  (see  '  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.'). 

Potticary  was  elected  in  1814  a  trustee 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams'  foundations,  and 
held  this  position  till  1820.  Early  in  that 
year  he  retired  from  his  school,  owing  to 
"  disease  of  long  standing,"  and  removed 
to  Bath  (Mem.  Repos.,  1820,  p.  187).  Here 
he  died  on  3  March,  1820  (leaving  a  widow 
and  three  daughters).  He  was  buried  on 
14  March  in  the  churchyard  of  Batheaston, 
Bath.  In  the  burial  register  his  age  is 
given  as  "57  years  "  (information  from  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Downes).  This  is  also  the  age 
given  in  The  Monthly  Repository,  in  Jeremy's 
'  Presbyterian  Fund  and  Dr.  Williams* 
Trust '  and  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  above  data  that  the  correct  age  was  56. 
Gent.  Mag.,  1820,  p.  285,  gives  the  date  of 
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death  correctly  ;  Europ.  Mag.,  1820,  p.  467, 
dates  the  death  "  April  3  "  ;  Jeremy  dates 
the  death  "  3  March,  1827." 

George  Brown  (or  Browne)  Francis  Potti- 
cary,  nephew  of  the  above,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Nathaniel  Potticary  of  St.  Luke's, 
London,  gentleman.  He  matriculated  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  now  Hertford  College, 
Oxford,  on  19  May,  1819,  being  then  aged  23 
(Foster,  '  Al.  Ox.').  The  date,  if  any,  at 
which  he  became  connected  with  his  uncle's 
school  does  not  appear  ;  Aspland  does  not 
mention  him  ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  he 
acted  as  usher  in  the  period  1813-17,  or  some 
part  of  it,  and  may  thus  have  claimed  a 
share  in  the  tuition  of  young  D'Israeli.  He 
graduated  B.A.  on  9  Dec.,  1824  ;  M.A.  on 
24  Nov.,  1825.  In  1850  he  became  Rector 
of  Girton,  Cambridge,  and  held  the  living 
till  1883  (information  from  the  Rev.  H. 
Jordan  Cheeseman).  He  died  on  25  March, 
1891,  at  25  Westbourne  Terrace,  London 
(Guardian,  1  April,  1891).  His  age  is  not 
given,  but  could  not  have  been  less  than  94. 

V.H.I.L.I.C.I.V. 


DR.  JOHNSON'S  ANCESTORS  AND 

CONNEXIONS. 
(See  10  S.  viii.  281,  382,  462  ;    ix.  43,    144, 

302,  423  ;    x.  44,  203,  343,  465  ;    xi.  103, 

223.) 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Lea  and  Newport  School. 
— In  my  book  (pp.  247-8)  I  gave  some 
particulars  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lea,  to 
whom  Michael  Johnson  is  said  to  have 
made  unsuccessful  application  that  his  son 
Samuel  should  be  admitted,  "  as  a  scholar 
and  assistant,"  to  Newport  Grammar  School. 
From  the  late  H.  S.  Grazebrook's  notes  on 
the  pedigree  of  '  Lea  of  Clayton,'  recorded 
at  the  Visitation  of  Staffordshire  in  1664, 
(Wm.  Salt  Arch.  Soc.,  'Staffordshire  Col- 
lections,' vol.  v.  pt.  2,  p.  200),  it  appears 
that  he  was  the  younger  son  of  Thomas  Lea* 
of  Clayton,  who  married  Hannah  Butters 
of  Burslem,  on  14  May,  1681,  and  died  3  May, 
1729.  The  elder  son,  Clayton  Lea,  died 
24  March,  1735/6.  The  will  of  Clayton  Lea, 
of  Clayton,  Staffs,  gent.,  was,  I  find,  dated 
19  March,  1735/6,  and  proved  at  Lichfield 
6  May,  1736.  He  asks  to  be  buried  in  Stoke 

*  Thomas  Lea  was  aged  6  on  27  April,  1664. 
His  father  Clayton  Lea,  of  Clayton,  aged  36  on 
the  same  date,  who  married  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
John  Cradock,  on  4  Dec.,  1647,  and  died  5  June, 
1669,  was  son  of  Thomas  Lea,  of  Nantwich, 
Cheshire,  by  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thomas  Clayton, 
of  Nantwich. 


churchyard,  near  the  chancel  door,  in  the- 
grave  where  lie  the  bodies  of  his  wife,  hi& 
grandfather  Butters,  and  his  father  Lea. 
He  mentions  a  mortgage  of  750Z.  due  to 
"  Brother  Samuel  at  Newport."  That  he 
was  really  one  of  a  large  family  is  clear  : 
he  mentions  his  brother  John's  widow  and 
her  two  daughters  ;  his  brother  Joseph  and 
his  three  children  ;  his  brother  Thomas  and 
his  wife ;  his  brother  Jonathan  and  his 
children,  Hannah,  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth  ; 
his  nephew  Charles  Lea,  to  whom  he  leaves 
his  house  in  Cross  Pavement  Head  at  Nant- 
wich ;  and  his  godson  Clayton  Lea.*  He 
also  mentions  his  sister  Smith  and  "  all  her 
children  "  ;  and  his  sister-in-law  Deborah 
Midlefell,  whom  he  appoints  executrix.  He 
leaves  a  shilling  apiece  to  his  brother  Samuel's 
children. 

Michael  Johnson's  application  must  have 
been  made  in  1725  or  1726.  Now,  as  I 
showed,  the  inscription  in  Newport  Church 
described  Lea,  at  his  death  on  4  Jan.,  1773, 
aged  84,  as  having  been  47  years  master  of 
the  school ;  while  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
put  his  mastership  at  only  45  years.  Either 
figure  left  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  Lea 
really  was  master  at  the  time  of  Michael 
Johnson's  application.  For  the  settling  of 
this  point  I  applied  to  Mr.  John  Eagleton, 
Clerk  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company,  who 
kindly  devoted  a  whole  morning  to  searching 
for  information  concerning  Lea  among  the- 
records  of  the  Company,  who  are  the  patrons 
of  the  school.  He  discovered  that  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Lea  was  appointed  head  master  of 
Newport  Grammar  School,  by  the  Court  of 
the  Company,  on  26  May,  1725,  a  date  which 
left  me  full  power  to  believe  the  tale  told 
to  Boswell  by  Bishop  Percy. 

Samuel  Lea  does  not  appear  to  have 
matriculated  at  Oxford.  Mr.  R.  F.  Scott 
tells  me  that  there  was  a  man  of  the  name 
who  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1709,  and  his  M.A.  in  1725. 
The  dates  are  very  suitable,  so  that  there 
can  be  small  doubt  the  Newport  school- 
master was  from  Jesus  College. 

In  the  course  of  his  search  Mr.  Eagleton 
discovered  a  bundle  of  some  eighteen  letters 
written  by  Lea  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company. 
Most  of  them  deal  with  the  question  of 
repairs  to  Newport  School ;  but  of  two 
I  which  are  of  some  personal  interest  Mr. 
Eagleton  kindly  allowed  me  to  obtaim 

*  It  appears  likely  from  one  clause  of  the  will 

that  Clayton  Lea  was  the  son  of  his  dead  brother 

John  ;    but  in  another  he  alludes  to  his  godson,. 

the   son   of   his   brother   Jonathan,    so   that   the- 

i  point  is  not  quite  clear. 
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copies.  These  are  valuable  as  revealing 
something  of  Lea's  personality,  and  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  condition  of  the 
school  which  declined  to  receive  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  upon  the  difficulties  against 
which  the  new  head  master  had  to  contend. 
The  earlier  letter  is  dated  from  Newport, 
23  Nov.,  1730,  and  is  addressed  to  Jerome 
Knapp,  Esq.,  at  Haberdashers'  Hall, 
London : — 
HONOUR'D  &  DEAR  Sr 

You  was  pleas 'd  to  mention  in  one  of  your 
Letters  that  you  doubted  not  but  by  the  Assist- 
•ance  of  our  Country  Visitors  Newport  School 
wou'd  easily  be  continu'd  in  its  present  flourishing 
Condition,  I  assure  you  (Sr)  most  if  not  all  of  ye 
Visitors  I  found  here  were  ready  to  do  me  ill 
Offices,  the  malevolent  Spirit,  I  found  amongst 
""em,  is  abated,  but  I  still  meet  with  Difficulties 
•wch  I  wish  my  best  care  and  conduct  will  be  able 


to  surmount. 

Since    my    Worshipfull  Patrons 


did    us    the 


Honour  to  visit  our  School,  their  as  well  as  my 
Enemies  have  industriously  publish'd  thro'  3 
•Counties  many  things  to  sink  the  Reputation  of 
our  School,  I  never  heard  indeed  that  their  Ran- 
course  [here  a  blot]  reach' d  so  far  to  call  my 
Qualifications  for  my  Business  into  Question,  the 
frequent  Testimonies  of  my  late  Diocesan  (the 
present  Bishop  of  Durham)  had  put  that  out  of 
Dispute  who  had  ordain'd  very  many  of  my 
Scholars,*  and  (pardon  me  for  saying  so)  my 
Industry  is  too  well  known  to  be  call'd  in  Question; 
In  some  Places  they  have  publish'd  my  Death, 
in  others  that  one  of  my  Gentlemen  for  want  of 
care  had  broke  his  thigh,  (who  is  one  of  an  Honour- 
able Family),  another  was  drown'd  and  another 
had  lost  his  Eyes  by  a  gun,  &  poor  Mrs.  Leaf 
is  charg'd  wth  want  of  due  care  of  the  Boarders 
in  the  House,  tho'  every  article  I  have  mention'd 
is  false,  yet  thousands  believe  most  of  'em  to  be 
"true,  my  Comfort  is  I  have  a  just  Cause,  and 
Honourable  Patrons  who  will  not  take  every 
story  they  hear  upon  Trust,  nor  shou'd  I  have 
mention'd  what  I  have  done  but  for  fear  they 
should  be  impos'd  upon  as  well  as  many  otners 
are,  but  my  dear  friend  'tis  time  for  me  to  leave 
•Complaints,  and  talk  of  Business.  According  to 
my  Worshipfull  Patrons'  Order  I  have  sent  a 
Paper  sign'd  by  Mr.  DickensonJ  as  well  as  myself, 

*  Edward  Chandler  (1668  P-1750),  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  from  1717,  had  only  two  days  before  the 
date  of  this  letter  been  confirmed  as  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

t  Whether  this  was  the  first  of  his  four  wives 
I  cannot  say. 

^  Mr.  Dickenson,  the  usher,  probably  John 
son  of  Samuel  Dickenson,  of  Newport,  Salop, 
pleb.,  who  matriculated  7  April,  1720,  aged  18, 
from  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  took  his  B.A, 
in  1723,  as  Dickinson  (Poster's  '  Alumni  Oxoni- 
enses  ').  From  R.  F.  Scott's  '  Admissions  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,'  part  iii.,  p.  128,  I 
learn  that  Samuel,  son  of  John  Dickenson,  clerk, 
Salop,  born  at  Newport  and  bred  there  under 
Mr.  Lea,  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  St.  John's, 
18  May,  1749,  aged  past  16.  He  graduated  LL.B., 
as  Dickenson,  1755,  became  Rector  of  Blymhill 
1777,  and  died  May  22,  1823,  aged  90  (ibid., 


I  wish  the  Form  agreeable,  if  it  be  not  I  shall  be 
ready  to  sign  any  other  they  shall  appoint,  for 
I'm  sure  their  favour  is  my  fortune,  &  their 
approbation  of  what  I  do,  all  I  wish,  all  I  desire. 
I  am  sorry  you  was  out  of  Town  when  I  wrote 
my  last,  Mr.  Withers  tells  me  he  has  carry 'd 
his  Point,  to  w**  (I  fancy)  the  Recommendation  of 
my  Worshipfull  Patrons  did  not  a  little  contribute. 

Dear  Master  Jery*  is  very  well,  much  at  your 
Service,  &  so  is  Mrs.  Lea  as  well  as 

Your  dutifull  &  obliged  Serv* 

S.  LEA. 

P.S. — Christmas  draws  near,  pray  let  me  know 
your  Commands  how  to  proceed  about  ye  Ap- 
prentice Boys,  the  Charity  money,  &c. 

The    other    letter,    dated    from  Newport, 
9  Jan.,  1747/8,  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Baker, f 
at  Haberdashers'  Hall,  London  : — 
GOOD  Sr 

The  Receipt  of  your  last  prevented  my  writing 
to  you  sooner,  my  little  usual  Present  was  upon 
ye  Road  as  you  told  me  you  were  furnish' d  from 
another  Hand  I  had  time  to  write  to  a  friend 
in  London  to  receive  it.  Pray  Sr  Has  not  some- 
body made  Complaint  to  my  Worshipful  Patrons 
of  ye  Decay  of  Newport  School  as  well  as  that 
at  Monmth  ?  Most  certain  it^is  that  we  are  not 
so  full  as  formerly.  I  waited'jupon  you  Sr  some 
years  since  in  a  most  languishing  Condition, 
being  advis'd  to  go  to  Town  to  consult  Dr  Mead.J 
That  worthy  Gentleman  told  me,  That  a  too 
;reat  Hurry  of  Business,  and  Application  to  it 
lad  brought  my  Life  into  Danger,  &  that  I  must 
contract  it  if  I  expected  Relief,  but  added  that 
t  was  quite  necessary  I  shou'd  still  have  some 
Boys  about  me,  otherwise  the  runing  out  of  one 
Extreme  into  y"  other  would  be  fatal  to  me. 
This  Talk  Sr  alarm'd  my  Wife,  my  7  children, 
&  my  Friends.  I  had  at  that  time  near  forty 
Boarders  in  my  House,  most  or  all  them  were 
loth  to  part  from  me,  &  I  as  unwilling  to  turn 


Appendix,  p.  589).  From  Anna  Seward's  '  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of  Erasmus  Darwin,'  1804, 
p.  63,  I  learn  that  Charles  Darwin  (1758-78), 
the  eldest  uncle  of  Charles  Robert  Darwin,  was 
about  his  twelfth  year  "  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  scientific,  the  learned,  the  modest,  and 
worthy  Mr.  Dickinson,  now  rector  of  Blimel,  in 
Shropshire." 

*  "  Master  Jery  "  was  no  doubt"  the  Clerk's 
son,  and  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Lea's.  Jerome  Knapp 
(1687-1740)  was  clerk  of  the  Haberdashers' 
Company  from  1728  to  1739.  His  only  sur- 
viving son,  Jerome  Knapp  (1722-92),  was  entered 
a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1737,  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1749,  elected  Clerk  of  the  Haber- 
dashers' Company  in  1754,  and  appointed  Clerk 
of  Assize  of  the  Home  Circuit  in  the  same  year ; 
he  was  elected  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1778,  and  Treasurer  in  1789.  "  Master  Jery's  " 
daughter,  Mary  Ann  Knapp,  married  William 
Draper  Best,  first  Lord  Wynford.  See  account 
of  Knapp  family  by  Stacey  Grimaldi,  F.S.A.,  in 
Gent.  Mag.,  1843,  pt.  i.  pp.  210-11. 

f  "  Fotherby  Baker,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  haber- 
dashers' company,"  died  10  May,  1754  (Gent. 
Mag.,  p.  243). 

£  Richard  Mead  (1673-1754),  the  distinguished 
physician. 
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my  Back  upon  them  :  in  the  space  of  near  5 
years  most  of  these  are  gone  off  to  Btisiness,  & 
as  I  took  in  very  few  to  supply  their  Places 
our  School  must  be  much  impair'd.  We  have 
still  however  more  Boarders  than  any  School 
in  y*  County,  nor  will  I  ever  slacken  my  Diligence 
as  long  as>  I  have  y°  Honour  to  serve  my  Patrons. 
This  favour  I  hope  will  not  be  deny'd,  That  I 
may  still  reduce  my  number  of  Boarders,  and 
take  ha  no  new  ones.  I  have  been  their  School- 
master here  more  than  22  years,  &  have  follow' d 
the  laborious  Employment  more  than  30,  wth 
some  success.  About  13  months  since  3  of  my 
Boarders  went  off  together  to  Oxford,  another 
young  Gentleman  of  very  great  Fortune  follow' d 
them  in  May  last,  several  others  too  are  likely 
gone  off  to  Business.  However  the  following 
Catalogue  of  Boarders  in  the  House  when  our 
school  broke  up  for  Christmas  will  convince  you 
that  our  School  is  in  credit. 

Pearson,  Staffordshire — Ashwood,  Shropshire — 
Lane,  Shrop. — Holland,  Herefordshire — Foley, 
Worcestershire  —  Conyngham,  Dublin  —  Mason, 
Staff. — Elcock,  Cheshire — Wood,  Stafford — Lea, 
Shrop.  —  Lovatt,  Staff  . —  Wood,  Staff.  —  Cart- 
wright,  London — -Stubbs,  Shrop. — Dicken,  Shrop.* 

Mr.  Dickenson  (the  Ussher)  gives  me  an  ac- 
count of  8  Boarders,  6  of  whom  are  day  Scholars 
to  me,  besides  these  we  have  a  good  number  of 
Boarders  in  the  Town,  the  greatest  Part  of  'em 
are  under  the  immediate  Care  of  y*  Ussher,  few 
of  these  attain  to  the  Upper  End  of  y6  School 
unless  they  are  design'd  for  y6  Law,  University, 
&c. 

Will  you  be  pleas'd  Sr  to  send  us  Directions  to 
hold  a  Visitation,  to  elect  Scholars  for  y*  Uni- 
versity, I  would  humbly  recommend  to  my 
Worshipful  Patrons,  Charles  Cotes,  Esqr  M.D.f 
Robt.  Pigott  Esqr.£  The  Rever"1  Mr  Bmrell,  y* 
Revd  Mr  ^  Saunders,  and  y*  Rever"1  Mr  Hughs 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  Visitors  in  y*  Room  of 
those  deceased.  Pardon  me  Sr  for  giving  you 
the  Trouble  of  this  very  long  letter,  my  humble 
Duty  waits  upon  my  Patrons,  &  I  am 

Sr 

Your  most  obedient  &  obliged  Serv* 
S.  LEA. 

My  Wife  desires  you  will  accept  a  little  Ham 
w01*  will  be  at  y"  George  &  White  Hart  Inn  in 
Aldersgate  Street  on  Saturday  y*  16' h  Instant 
Car.  pd. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  letter  that  Lea 
states  he  has  been  a  schoolmaster  for  over 
thirty  years,  which  carries  us  back  to  1717 
or  earlier.  On  6  June,  1716,  one  Thomas 
Whitaker,  a  native  of  Bucknall,  afterwards 
Rector  of  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  was  admitted 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  the 
register  stating  that  he  had  been  bred  at 
Stoke,  under  "  Mr.  Lea,"  for  four  years 
(R.  F.  Scott's  '  Admissions  to  St.  John's 

*  These  names  are  written  in  parallel  columns, 
and  are  all  bracketed  under  a  respectful  "  Mastr." 

t  Charles  Cotes,  B.A.,  D.C.L.,  M.D.,  M.P.  for 
Tamworth,  died  21  March,  1748.  See  Foster's 
•  Alumni  Oxonienses.' 

J  Robert  Pigott,  of  Chetwynd  Park,  Salop, 
died_May,3l770.  See  Foster's  '  Alum.  Oxon.' 


College,'  pt.  iii.  pp.  5,  302).  There  can  be- 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  "  Mr.  Lea  "  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Lea,  who,  as  Grazebrook's 
notes  on  the  pedigree  already  referred  to 
show,  was  described  as  "  of  Bucknall," 
which  is  in  Stoke  parish.  Samuel  Lea,  a& 
I  mentioned  in  my  book  (p.  248),  was  curate 
of  Bucknall  in  1718,  and  his  son  Samuel  was 
born  at  Stoke  about  1725.  Three  of  Lea's 
Newport  pupils  entered  St.  John's  College,. 
Cambridge  :  Robert  Moreton  in  1733, 
Thomas  Gough  in  1738,  and  Samuel  Dickin- 
son (as  mentioned  before)  in  1749.  Evidently 
Newport  scholars  went  to  Oxford  rather  than 
Cambridge.  ALEYJST  LYELL  READE. 

Park  Corner,  Blundellsands,  near  Liverpool. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  PARRY  FAMILY  AKD  THE  '  D.N.B.' — 
The  following  misstatements  seem  worth 
notice. 

The  'D.N.B.'  says  of  Edward  Parry, 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  that  "  his  father's  name 
has  not  been  ascertained."  The  bishop  was 
the  son  of  Rees  Parry  of  Newry  and  Angle- 
sea,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1618. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  alias  Vaughan,  the 
'  D.N.B.'  says  :  "  From  him  were  descended 
the  poets  Henry  and  Thomas  Vaughan." 
There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this 
statement.  Though  it  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  Vaughans,  they  in  all  probability 
belonged  to  the  elder  and  legitimate  branch 
of  that  family.  Sir  Thomas  had  only  one 
son,  who  died  unmarried,  and  two  daughters,, 
who  married  Knyvett  and  Abrahall.  The 
Dictionary  says  that  "  Henry  Parry,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  was  never  married."  By  hi& 
will  he  makes  his  wife  Elizabeth  executrix, 
and  gives  legacies  to  three  sons  and  a^ 
daughter  Pascha.  The  widow  proved  it 
P.C.C.  31  May,  1617. 

Of  William  Parry  of  Shipston-on-Stour 
it  is  said  that  he  "  probably  died  about  1756." 
A.  C.  gives  the  exact  date  in  Gent.  Mag.r 
1807,  p.  1191  :— 

"  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  transcript  from 
the  register;  it  is  exactly  as  follows:  'A.D.  1756. 
The  Rev.  William  Parry,  B.D..  30  years  rector  of 
Shipston,  died  universally  lamented  as  he  lived 
beloved  on  the  14th  and  was  buried  the  16th  Sept.':' 

J.  H.  PARRY. 

SIR  LEWIS  POLLARD.  —  Prof.  Pollard, 
writing  of  Sir  Lewis  Pollard  in  '  D.N.B.' 
(vol.  xlvi.  p.  60),  gives  his  date  of  death  as 
1540,  although  he  makes  him  "retire  from 
the  Bench  after  February,  1526."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Pollard  died  in  1526. 
His  wiU  was  proved  2  Nov.,  1526  (P.C.C. 
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11    Porch).     In    that    document    only    four 

•sons  and.  two  daughters  are  mentioned,  a 
fact  which  suggests  that  the  "  eleven  sons 
and  eleven  daughters  "  ascribed  to  him  in 

vfche  '  D.N.B.,'  article  are  to  some  extent 
imaginary.  In  the  will,  after  the  date 
(4  Nov.,  17  Hen.  VIII.),  the  testator  describes 
himself  as  one  of  the  judges  "  dicti  domini 
Regis  de  banco."  This  would  seem  at  first 

.sight  to  imply  the  King's  Bench,  but  Dugdale, 
Foss,  the  '  D.N.B.'  and  all  other  authorities 

.allocate  him  to  the  Common  Pleas. 

ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN,  M.A. 

DENTON  FAMILY,  FOLKESTONE.  (See  10  S. 
ii.  417  ;  v.  209.) — Yorkshire  Notes  and 
Queries  (Bradford)  for  August,  1908,  con- 
tained some  '  Denton  Family  Notes,'  re- 
lating chiefly  to  the  ancestry  and  collateral 
descendants  of  the  writer's  late  uncle-in-law, 
Mr.  William  Denton,  who,  as  a  retired 
builder  of  Folkestone,  Kent,  died  in  the 
latter  place,  20  July,  1905.  His  will,  dated 
13  Aug.,  1904,  was  proved  in  London,  6  Sept., 
1905.  His  widow,  a  brother,  three  nephews, 
and  a  niece  survive.  The  two  first  named 
reside  at  Folkestone  ;  one  nephew  resides  at 
•Cheriton,  Kent  (near  Folkestone)  ;  the  two 
remaining  nephews  and  the  niece  (the  latter 
being  Mrs.  McPike)  reside  in  Chicago. 

The  article  to  which  reference  is  made 
above  was  mentioned  in  The  Folkestone, 
Hythe,  Sandgate,  and  Chzriton  Herald  for 
19  Dec.,  1908,  p.  10,  col.  4,  and  that  news- 
paper contained  another  item  on  the  same 
family  in  the  issue  for  20  Feb.,  1909,  p.  10, 
col.  2. 

The  writer  would  be  grateful  for  any  in- 
formation relating   to   the  early   history   of 
the  Denton  family  of  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 
EUGENE  F.  McPiKE. 

290,  East  Forty-Second  Street,  Chicago. 

SHAKESPEARE  SECOND  FOLIO  IN  SWITZER- 
LAND.— Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  are  likely  to 
be  interested  in  the  following,  which  I 
translate  from  a  Swiss  newspaper  dated 
24  April  :— 

"According  to  the  National  Zeitung  [a  daily 
journal  published  at  Bale],  in  the  compilation  of 
the  catalogue  at  the  Frey-Grimaisch  Institute,  a 
large  number  of  very  valuable  books  by  English 
writers  have  been  discovered — notably  the  second 
edition  of  Shakespeare  in  folio,  a  work  which  ranks 
amongst  the  greatest  of  bibliographical  rarities. 
By  arrangement  with  the  managers  of  the  Frey- 
•Xirimaisch  Institute,  this  scarce  edition  and  other 
English  books,  amounting  in  all  to  6,000  volumes, 
Jiave  been  transferred  to  the  Public  Library  [i.e.,  of 
Bale]." 

A  noteworthy  "  find,"  truly. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 


MARQUIS  DE  MORANTE  :  MOTTO  or  HIS 
BOOK-PLATE. — In  the  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Christie's 
entertaining  account  of  '  The  Marquis  de 
Morante :  his  Library  and  its  Catalogue,' 
which  first  appeared  in  the  '  Papers  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  '  for  1883,  and  was 
reprinted  in  his  '  Selected  Essays  and 
Papers,'  edited  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw  in  1902, 
mention  is  made  of  the  motto  on  the  Mar- 
quis's book-plate : — 

Egregios  cumulare  libros  praeclara  supellex  ; 
but  nothing  is  said  of  its  source.  The 
library,  to  quote  Mr.  Christie,  included  "  a 
larger  collection  of  modern  Latin  poetry 
than  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  elsewhere,"  and 
the  line  in  question  is  appropriately  taken 
from  a  modern  Latin  poet.  The  couplet 

Egregios  cumulare  libros  prseclara  supellex ; 
Ast  urium  utilius  volvere  ssepe  librum 

(the  conclusion  was  perhaps  not  so  much 
to  the  Marquis's  taste)  is  most  likely  to 
catch  an  English  reader's  eye  among  the 
'  Monosticha  qufrdam  Ethica  &  Politica 
veterum  Sapientum '  contained  in  nearly 
every  edition  of  John  Owen's  'Epigrammata.' 
But  Owen  was  not  the  author  of  these 
'  Monosticha.'  They  were  the  work  of  a 
fifteenth-century  poet,  Michael  Verinus. 
See,  for  example,  his  '  Disticha  de  Moribus 
cccxxiix.'  at  the  end  of  Matthaeus  Zuber's 
'  Cato  Graecus  '  (Hanoviae,  1619),  where  the 
above  couplet  is  No.  234.  Verinus's  claim 
to  this  section  of  '  Owen '  was  pointed  out 
by  Renouard  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  '  Joannis  Audoeni  Cambro-Britanni  Epi- 
grammata,' printed  by  Didot  at  Paris  in 
1794.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

"  THE  DEBATABLE." — In  '  N.E.D.'  are 
two  illustrative  quotations  from  Scottish 
sources  (of  1551  and  1568  respectively)  for 
"The  Debatable"  as  meaning  "The  De- 
batable Land  between  England  and  Scotland, 
claimed  (before  the  Union)  by  both  countries." 
One  from  an  English  source  could  be  added 
from  a  letter  (sent  from  Sempringham  on 
21  June,  1552)  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  to 
the  Privy  Council,  communicating  their  pro- 
ceedings "  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
the  Debatable"  ('Cecil  MSS.,'  vol.  i.  pp. 
96-7).  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

"  I  SHALL  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THIS  WORLD 

BUT  ONCE."  (See  ante,  p.  60,  '  Notices  to 
Correspondents.') — Canon  Jephson  has  sent 
this  quotation  recently  to  a  Northampton 
paper,  and  attributes  it  unreservedly  to 
R.  W.  Emerson.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
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"  FACTS       ABE       STUBBORN      THINGS." In 

Bartlett's  '  Familiar  Quotations  '  ;  in  '  The 
Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Quotations,'  by 
J.  K.  Hoyt  and  Anna  L.  Ward,  1892  ;  and 
at  8  S.  x.  498,  this  proverbial  saying  is 
alleged  to  occur  in  Smollett's  translation 
of  '  Gil  Bias.'  Book  X.  chap.  i. 

The  Rev.  James  Wood  in  his  '  Dictionary 
of  Quotations  '  attributes  it  to  Le  Sage. 

Mr.  W.  Gurney  Benham  in  '  Cassell's 
Book  of  Quotations '  does  not  refer  the 
saying  to  either  Le  Sage  or  Smollett. 

I  have  not  found  it  in  the  said  chapter. 
A  little  before  the  middle  of  the  chapter  is 
"  For  their  actions  speak,"  being  the  trans- 
lation of  "  Car  les  faits  parlent." 

Perhaps  my  little  edition  (viz.,  Cooke's, 
the  illustrations  of  which  are  dated  1797- 
1810)  is  at  fault. 

In  '  Le  Livre  des  Proverbes  Francais,'  by 
M.  le  Roux  de  Lincy,  seconde  edit.,  1859, 
tome  ii.  p.  333  (Serie  No.  xiv).,  is  the  fol- 
lowing proverb  : — 

Les  faits  se  montreront 
Et  les  ditz  se  passeront. 

This  is  apparently  quoted  from  '  Proverbia 
Gallica,'  alias  '  Recueil  des  Proverbes  fran- 
^ois,  avec  des  Commentaires  latins '  ;  MS.  of 
the  fifteenth  century  (see  ibid.,  p.  557). 

At  10  S.  iv.  204  W.  C.  B.  quotes  from  the 
*  Copy  of  the  Will  of  Matthew  Tindal,'  1733, 
p.  23,  "  Matters  of  fact,  as  Mr.  Budgell 
somewhere  observes,  are  very  stubborn 
things." 

Smollett's  translation  of  '  Gil  Bias '  was 
published  in  1749.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  ENGLISH  POEM  IN 
WELSH  METRE. — In  the  '  Gwaith  Barddonol 
Howel  Swrdwal  a'i  Fab  leuan,'  the  first 
publication  of  the  new  "  Bangor  Welsh  MSS. 
Society,"  is  a  curious  poem  entitled  '  I 
Dduw^ac  i  Fair  Wyry '  ('To  God  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  '  ).  The  heading  may  be  thus 
translated  : — 

"  Here  is  another  ode  to  God  and  to  Mary  which 
a  Welshman  in  Oxford  made  while  he  was  studying 
there,  because  one  of  the  Englishmen  said  that 
there  was  neither  measure  nor  cynghanedd  [see 
below]  in  Welsh.  He  answered  that  he  would 
make  a  poem  in  English  to  Welsh  measure  and 
cynghanedd  such  that  neither  the  Englishman  nor 
any  of  his  companions  could  make  one  of  the  kind 
in  their  own  language,  and  he  composed  it  as 
follows  ;  but  since  I  write  this  book  all  in  Welsh 
orthography,  this  in  English  must  follow  our  way  ; 
read  it  like  Welsh." 

The  poem,  then,  is  in  English,  but  written 
in  Welsh  metre,  as  an  awdl,  with  cynghanedd, 
the  complicated  system  of  alliteration  dis- 
tinctive of  Welsh  "  strict  metres,"  and 
quite  alien  to  anything  in  English  ;  and  the 


spelling  is  phonetic  according  to  Welsh 
pronunciation.  Much  of  it  is  obscure  to 
me,  perhaps  owing  to  MS.  corruption,  or 
perhaps  because  the  English  was  in  the 
first  instance  incorrect.  As  a  specimen,  I 
give  the  first  two  stanzas,  which  are  in  the 
englyn  metre,  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
"  strict  metres  "  : — 

0  meichti  ladi  owr  leding — tw  haf 

at  hef n  owr  abeiding 
in  tw  thei  ffest  eferlesting 
i  set  a  braints  ws  tw  bring 

yw  wan  ddus  wyth  blus  dde  blessing — off  god 

ffor  ywr  gwd  abering 
wher  yw  bunn  ffor  ywr  wunning 
syns  Kwin  and  ywr  sonn  us  King. 

1  give  it  as  in  the  original  without  punctu- 
ation,   the   dashes    which    I    have    inserted 
having  merely  metrical  value.       I    read    it 
as  follows  : — 

"  O  mighty  lady,  our  leading,  to  have  at  [=  in  ?  ] 

heaven  pur  abiding;  into  thy  feast  everlasting 

us  to  bring.  You  wan  this  with  bliss,  the  blessing 
of  God,  for  your  good  abearing ;  where  you  bin 
[=are],  for  your  winning,  since  Queen,  and  your 
son  is  King." 

The  whole  poem  would  repay  study  by 
students  of  English  phonology  "  I  set  a 
braints  "  is  obscure  to  me.  I  should  add 
that  Howel  and  leuan  Swrdwal  were  poets 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  H.  I.  B. 

"  WATCHET."  —  In  his  '  Miller es  Tale  ' 
Chaucer  manifestly  revels  in  his  account  of 
the  parish  clerk  "  that  was  i-cleped  Ab- 
solon."  Part  of  the  elaborate  delineation  runs 
thus  : — 

In  his  hoses  reed  he  wente  fetusly. 

I-clad  he  was  ful  smal  and  propurly, 

Al  in  a  kirtel  of  a  t'yn  wachet, 

Schapen  with  goores  in  the  newe  get. 

"  A  sort  of  blue  cloth  "  is  the  definition 
given  of  "  wachet "  by  Dr.  Morris  in  his 
glossary  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  Aldine 
Chaucer.  Later  poets — such  as  Browne  in 
'  Britannia's  Pastorals,'  ii.  3,  and  Warton  in 
the  '  Ode  on  Approach  of  Summer ' — use 
the  form  "  watchet."  These  authors  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  lexicographer, 
who  says  that  as  an  adjective  the  word  is 
employed  in  the  sense  of  "  blue,  pale  blue," 
while  as  a  substantive  it  denotes  "  a  blue 
or  pale  blue  colour  or  tint."  The  origin  of 
the  word  appears  to  give  trouble,  and  the 
suggestion  offered  by  the  philologist  is  that 
it  is  "  perhaps  from  a  Low  Lat.  wadio=to 
dye  with  woad,  from  Ger.  waid=v?o&d." 

Athwart  this  tentative  interpretation  Mr. 
C.  G.  Harper  confidently  moves  in  his  new 
book,  '  The  Somerset  Coast.'  He  misquotes 
Chaucer's  description  of  the  parish  clerk 
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just  given,  intimating  that  it  appears  in  the 
poet's  '  Canterbury  Pilgrims,'  and  adds  that 
the  word  which  signifies  a  "  celestial  blue  " 
colour  is  derived  from  Watchet,  a  little 
seaport  in  Somerset.  "  Watchet,"  he  ob- 
serves, 

"shares  with  the  Italian  town  of  Magenta  the 
honour  of  giving  a  name  to  a  colour;  only,  while  the 
colour  '  magenta '  is  a  modern  and  a  horribly  in- 
artistic kind  of  reddish  purple,  introduced  soon 
after  1859,  when  Louis  Napoleon's  victory  over  the 
Austrians  at  Magenta  was  popular  in  France, 
'  watchet '  is  certainly  as  old  as  Chaucer." 

In  his  description  of  the  place  Mr.  Harper 
does  not  afford  much  help  towards  an 
acceptance  of  his  contention.  Twice  within 
the  last  few  years,  he  says,  furious  seas  have 
demolished  the  local  harbour,  and  it  was 
while  walking  from  Nether  Stowey  towards 
Watchet  that  Coleridge  "  composed  the 
'  Ancient  Mariner '  and  the  first  part  of 
'  Christabel.'  "  Finally,  he  intimates  that 
"it  is  a  small  place,  with  paper  mills  and 
iron  foundries,  railway-sidings  that  come 
down  to  the  waterside,  and  a  mineral  line 
descending  from  the  Brendon  Hills."  All 
these  interesting  statements  shed  but  little 
light  on  any  connexion  between  the  proper 
name  and  that  of  the  colour. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

[We  insert  our  correspondent's  note,  but  may 
point  out  that  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  as 
a  rule  to  correct  the  rash  statements  of  popular 
writers.] 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


SPANISH  STORIES  IN  IRISH. — I  find  in  a 
manuscript  volume  two  or  three  stories  in 
Irish  which  are  supposed  to  be  translated 
f  om  the  Spanish  : — 

1.  '  Adventures  of  Richard  and  Lisarda.' 
— The  birthplace  of  the  lady  is  "  the  royal 
city  built  in  1272  on  the  borders  of  Anda- 
lusia by  Alfonsus,  King  of  Spain." 

2.  A    tale    entitled    '  Adventures    of    the 
Compassionate     Bandit.' — The     names     oc- 
curring are  Vincente,  Valeric,  Claudius,  and 
Camilla. 

3.  A  tale  of  which  the  scene  is  in  Greece, 
an  l   the  hero  Claudius,  son  of  Lysimachus, 
King  of  Achaia. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  reader 
who  could  direct  me  to  the  originals  of  these. 

T.  K.  ABBOTT. 
Dublin. 


"  TOTTENHAM  IN  HIS  BOOTS." — In  a  letter 
to  Dean  Swift  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  dated  "Dublin,  Oct.  27,  1711,"  on 
political  subjects,  it  is  said  that  "  a  question 
[in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons]  was  carried 
in  the  negative  by  two  accidents,  the  going 
out  of  one  member  by  chance  to  speak  to 
somebody  at  the  putting  the  question,  and 
the  coming  in  of  another  in  his  boots  at  the 
very  minute." 

I  appended  a  note  to  this,  in  '  A  Great 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Wm.  King,  D.D., 
1650-1729,'  to  the  effect  that  the  M.P. 
alluded  to  was  Charles  Tottenham,  of  Tot- 
tenham Green,  co.  Wexford  (ancestor  of  the 
Marquesses  of  Ely),  consequently  known  as 
"  Tottenham  in  his  boots."  A  correspondent, 
however,  pointed  out  that  I  was  mistaken 
in  doing  so,  as  Mr.  C.  Tottenham  (he  wrote) 
was  not  a  member  of  the  House  at  that 
time. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to 
Mr.  Tottenham's  predecessor  "  in  boots." 
CHARLES  S.  KING,  Bt. 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

GAINSBOROUGH'S  SIGNED  PICTURES. — It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  as  complete 
a  list  as  possible  of  authentic  pictures 
by  Gainsborough  bearing  his  signature. 
Although  the  National  Gallery  British  Cata- 
logue states,  on  the  authority  of  Edwards's 
'  Anecdotes  of  Painters,'  published  in  1808, 
that  "  Gainsborough  is  said  never  to  have  put 
his  name  to  any  picture,"  it  is  indisputable 
that  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  canvases 
inscribed  with  his  name  or  initials. 

It  would  appear  that  the  '  Portrait  of 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,'  which  is  in  one 
of  the  Rothschild  collections,  and  was  lent 
to  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition  of  1891  by 
Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  is  the  only 
picture  signed  "  T.  Gainsborough.' 

The  well-known  '  Portrait  of  John  Russell, 
Fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,'  which  was  acquired 
by  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (No.  755) 
from  the  Blenheim  Collection,  is  inscribed 
"  Gainsborough."  It  was  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  in  1867,  at  the  Old  Masters 
in  1882  (No.  16),  and  at  the  Gainsborough 
Exhibition  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in 
1885  (No.  38),  when  it  was  lent  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 

The  large  and  striking  '  Portrait  of  the 
Second  Mrs.  Thicknesse,'  which  was  seen  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1885  (No.  5),  and 
was  lent  by  Mr.  Charles  Wertheimer  to  the 
Old  Masters  Exhibition  of  1894  (No.  101),  is 
inscribed  with  the  words  "  wife  to  Phil 
Thicknesse  Esq  "  and  "  Gainsborough." 
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A  small  oval   '  Portrait  of  John,   Second  '  was  a  Frenchman,  born  c.  1764-5,  stationed 
Viscount  Bateman,'  which  was  contributed  i  first  in  Scotland,  then  in  England.     His  last 


by  Lord  Bateman  to  the  Burlington  House 
Exhibition  of  1881  (No.  40),  and  is  now  in 
another  collection,  is  initialed  "  T.  G."  It 
seems  likely  that  other  portraits  and  land- 
scapes which  were  painted  by  the  artist  for 
Lord  Bateman  also  bore  the  painter's 
monogram. 

The  portrait  which  was  lent  to  the  White- 
chapel  Exhibition  in  1906  (No.  65)  by  the 
late  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  and  was  exhibited  under 
the  misleading  title  of  '  Martha  Gains- 
borough, Daughter  of  the  Artist,'  appears 
to  be  signed  with  the  monogram  "  T.  G." 
The  artist  had,  of  course,  two  daughters  : 
Margaret,  who  never  married,  and  Mary, 
who  married  Fischer  the  hautboy  player. 

At  least  one  other  picture,  the  '  Portrait 
of  Heneage  Lloyd  and  his  sister,'  which  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  P.  &  D. 
Colnaghi,  is  signed  with  the  monogram 
"T.  G." 

Do  any  of  your  readers  know  of  other 
genuine  signatures  on  this  artist's  pictures  ? 
MAURICE  W.  BROCKWELL. 

HENRY  IRETON  OF  GRAY'S  INN. — He  was 
admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  12  Feb.,  1670,  as 
',  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Ireton  of  Notts." 
Both  the  date  and  description  would  seem 
to  apply  very  well  to  Henry,  only  son  of  the 
celebrated  Commissary-General ;  yet  I  much 
doubt  this  identity.  Under  24  Aug.,  1697, 
Luttrell  in  his  '  Diary '  states  t  at  it  was 
reported  that  "  Mr.  Ireton  of  Graies  Inn 
would  be  appointed  to  succeed  old  Mr. 
Wallop,  Cursitor-baron  of  the  Exchequer." 
Two  days  later  he  contradicts  this  report. 
The  Commissary-General's  son  was  in  the 
Army  at  least  as  early  as  1688,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  his  death,  when  he  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  Dragoons.  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  the  soldier  and  the  barrister 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  Who  then 
was  the  barrister  ?  W.  D.  PINK. 

JOHN  IRETON,  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON 
1658-9. — He  was  brother  to  the  Commissary- 
General,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Less,  16  March,  1689-90. 
Whom  did  he  marry  ?  Did  he  leave  issue  ? 
I  believe  that  he  was  twice  married,  and  that 
his  second  wife  was  a  widow  named  Sleigh. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

Lowton,  N  ewton-le- Willows. 

Louis  OR  LUDOVIC  MERLIN,  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  PRIEST. — I  seek  information  re- 
specting this  priest,  his  family,  scenes  of 
labour,  and  writings  (if  any).  Louis  Merlin 


ten  years  he  spent  in  N.  Lanes.  He  died 
Dec.,  1819.  In  what  diocese  were  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  Lanes  from  c.  1800  ? 

ST.  MARYLEBONE. 

"  BOTEMEN  ":  "  LANDBOTE."  —  One  of 
the  items  in  the  South  Tawton  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  that  seem  to  call  for 
annotation  is  the  following  : — 

1528-9.  "  Gustos  petit  allocari  de  xl1  delib'at  D° 
Johi  Paule  [chaplain],  &  Will'o  Oxenham,  ad 
solvend  the  Botemen,  &  alia  on'a  incumbent',  p'ut 
p't3  in  eor'  bill." 

The  word  "  botemen,"  for  which  the 
scribe  could  apparently  find  no  Latin  equiva- 
lent, cannot  be  interpreted  "  boatmen,"  for 
there  was  no  navigable  water  anywhere  near. 
I  thought  it  might  possibly  read  "  bokmen  " 
(meaning  perhaps  bookbinders),  but  two 
chirographical  experts  have  pronounced  the 
spelling  to  be  as  I  have  given  it  above. 
"  Boot"  in.  the  'N.E.D.'  (11-15  cent.  "  bot"; 
13-16  cent.  "  bote  ")  is  said  to  have  meant 
(in  sense  9)  compensation  paid,  according 
to  O.E.  usage,  for  injury  or  wrongdoing  ; 
also  (in  sense  10)  an  offering  by  way  of  atone- 
ment, sin-offering  ;  according  to  Lingard, 
"Fines  arising  from. ..  .these  crimes...,, 
were  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Britons 
under  the  name  of  Bots." 

The  same  element  enters  into  a  term 
remarked  upon  in  Rowe's  '  Perambulation 
of  Dartmoor  '  (ed.  1848,  p.  4)  thus  : — 

In  the  Forest,  as  well  as  in  the  Venville 
Commons,  there  have  been  from  ancient  times 
certain  enclosed  lands  called  '  Newtakes,'  as  appears 
from  accounts  rendered  by  officers  of  the  Forest  and 
Manor.  The  sums  paid  for  these  holdings  are 
entered  as  'new  rents,'  and  the  tenure  is  called 
'  Landbote.' Many  in  the  time  of  Hen.  VII.  con- 
tained no  more  than  1  acre." 

Turning  to  a  cited  article  by  E.  Smirke 
'  On  Obscure  Words  in  the  West  of  England  ' 
(Archaeological  Journal,  April,  1848),  I  note 
as  follows.  A  record  of  the  time  of  Ed.  III. 
specifies  "totum  ilium  tenementum  cum  lande- 
botis  adjacentibus."  In  a  thirteenth-century 
Rental  of  Sidmouth  Manor  there  is  a  distinct 
head  of  "  Lambote*  de  Sydemue."  There 
follows  a  list  of  tenures  at  small  rents,  ex- 
plained to  be  "  parvse  augmentations  ad 
voluntatem  Domini."  New  grants  of  land, 
parcel  of  the  demesne  of  Lidford  and  Forest 
of  Dartmoor,  have  been  immemorially  made 
to  be  holden  by  copy  of  Court  Roll,  by  the 


'  The  term  "  Lambeth,"  which  I  have  referred  to 
as  evidently  relating  to  some  form  of  tenure 
(10  S.  ii.  173),  is  perhaps  another  corruption  of  this 
word. 
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name  of  Landbote.  The  tenants  of  Lidford 
claimed  (by  custom)  to  have  such  new 
grants  made  to  them  on  every  occasion  of 
death  or  alienation,  in  addition  to  their  old 
customary  tenements. 

Can  the  South  Tawton  "  botemen  "  have 
been  Venville  tenants  who  had  been  allowed 
to  make  small  encroachments  on  the  Dart- 
moor tract  known  as  "  South  Tawton 
Common  "  ?  But  if  so,  why  should  pay- 
ments have  been  made  to  them  ?  In  the 
account  of  1552-3  there  is  the  item  "  Rec. 
of  William  Home,  for  pasturing  of  sheep  upon 
our  Comons,  vijd "  ;  and  the  following 
•evidently  refer  to  beating  and  marking  the 
boundaries  of  the  parish  and  its  common  : — 

1649.  "  Pd.  for  bread  and  beare  when  that  the 
parish'ners  yewed  [sic]  the  bonds  of  our  parish, 
vij1  vijd." 

1752.  "  Pd.  for  meat,  drink,  and  other  expences  in 
viewing  the  commons  and  setting  up  the  bond  stons 
in  their  proper  places." 

The  word  "yewed,"  by  the  way,  in  the  1649 
extract,  must,  I  think,  be  from  the  old  verb 
yede,  to  go  or  wend,  though  the  verb  "  view  " 
is  substituted  in  that  of  1752. 

In  1735  we  have  "  pd.  the  Venville  rent 
as  usual,  Ss.  4d."  ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

Sunny  Nook,  Rugby  Mansions,  Addison  Bridge,  W. 

CARLYLE  AND  FKEEMASONKY. — Can  any 
reader  give  me  particulars  of  any  writing 
by  Carlyle  regarding  Freemasons  ?  It  is 
;said  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  all  the  copies  of  which  were  bought 
up  by  Freemasons.  COLVILL  SCOTT. 

3,  Wellington  Mansions,  Buckingham  Gate. 

"  OLD  ROGER  "  :  "  JOLLY  ROGER" =THE 
PIRATE  FLAG. — All  readers  of  books  of  ad- 
venture have  long  been  acquainted  with 
-what  Stevenson  in  '  Treasure  Island  '  termed 
"  the  Jolly  Roger — the  black  flag  of  piracy  "; 
«nd  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  how  the 
term  originated  and  when  it  came  into 
common  use.  The  adjective  apparently 
was  not  always  "  Jolly,"  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  They  write  from  Rhode  Island,  that  26  of  the 
Pirates,  taken  on  board  the  Ranger,  by  Captain 
Solgard  of  the  Greyhound,  were  executed  there  the 
26th  of  July  last.  Their  Black  Flag,  under  which 
they  had  committed  so  many  Piracies  and  Murthers, 
was  affixed  to  one  Corner  of  the  Gallows ;  It  had  in 
it  the  Portraiture  of  Death,  with  an  Hour-Glass  in 
one  Hand,  and  a  Dart  in  the  other  striking  into  a 
Heart ;  and  3  drops  of  Blood  delineated  as  falling 
from  it.  This  Flag  they  call'd  Old  Roger,  and  used 
to  say  They  would  live,  and  dye,  under  it." 

This  appeared  in  the  various  weekly 
London  journals  of  Saturday,  19  Oct.,  1723  ; 
And  it  is  quaint  to  add,  from  The  Daily 
Courant  of  the  previous  Monday,  that  among 


he  executed  pirates  was  one  John  Bright. 
[t  will  be  seen  that  not  only  was  the  name 
of  the  pirate  flag  different  from  that  to 
which  more  recent  generations  have  become 
accustomed,  but  that  it  was  of  a  decidedly 
greater  elaboration  than  the  skull  and  cross- 
Dones  of  the  traditional  "  Jolly  Roger "  ; 
and  writers — as  well  as  readers — of  stories 
of  piracy  may  desire  to  have  some  light 
thrown  on  the  differences  in  development. 
ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

[The  last  part  issued  of  the  '  N.  E.  D.,'  s.v. 
'Roger2,'  fourth  section,  quotes:  "1785,  Grose, 
'Diet.  Vulgar  T.,'  s.v.  Roger,  'Jolly  roger,  a  flag 
hoisted  by  pirates.'  1867,  Smyth,  '  Sailor's  Word- 
bk.,'  'Jolly  Roger,  a  pirate's  flag  ;  a  white  skull  in 
a  black  field.' "  The  next  quotation  is  from 
'  Treasure  Island.'] 

"  JOLLY  ROGER  "  INN. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  what  meaning,  if 
any,  attaches  to  the  "  Jolly  Roger  "  ?  It 
is,  I  believe,  used  as  the  sign  of  an  inn,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  the  name 
of  the  flag  flown  by  certain  pirates. 

EDITH  W.  HUTH. 
48,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

[See  above.] 

TREYSSAC  DE  VERGY. — In  1770  a  pamphlet 
was  published  called  '  The  Lovers  ;  or,  The 
Memoirs  of  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  and  the 
Countess  Percy,'  by  M.  Treyssac  de  Vergy, 
Counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Is 
anything  known  of  the  author  ?  The 
Monthly  Review,  vol.  xli.  p.  480,  thus  refers 
to  him  : — 

"  De  Vergy  is  an  adventurer  from  the  Con- 
tinent, who  has  for  some  years  honoured  this 
country  with  his  presence,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  up  the  trade  of  scribbling  in  its  most  dis- 
reputable branches." 

Again  in  February,  1776,  the  same 
periodical  speaks  of  "  the  celebrated  Treysac 
de  Vergy  lately  dead." 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

'  ECCLESIA     MlLITANS  '  :      MlCHAEL     HlLT- 

PRAND. — I  have  a  small  book,  the  title-page 
of  which  is  : — 

"  Ecclesia  Militans.  |  Tragi-comcedia  Bipartita, 
Christianse,  ejusdemque  Catholicae  fidei,  incre- 
mentum,  persecutiones,  hsereses,  et  alias,  ad 
supremum  usque  Judicii  diem,  vicissitudines 
varias  comprehendens  ;  imprimis  Sectariis  atque 
Catholicis  lectu  et  actu  tarn  jocunda  quam  utilis 
Scripta  per  Michaelum  Hiltprandum,  Silesium, 
Grotgaviensem.  I.V.S.  |  Cum  gratia  et  privi- 
legio  Caes.  Maiest.  |  Dilingse  |  Excudebat  Se- 
baldus  Mayer.  |  M.D.LXXIII." 

The  tragi-comedy  is  in  the  form  of  two 
Miracle  Plays,  if  they  can  be  correctly 
called  so,  in  which  actual  persons  (for 
example,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Emperors 
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Tiberius  and  Constantine,  St.  Athanasius 
and  Arius,  and  some  of  the  German  Re- 
formers), as  well  as  personified  virtues,  and 
angels  and  devils,  take  part,  the  principal 
character  in  both  plays  being  Ecclesia. 
The  first  play  deals  with  the  founding, 
growth,  and  struggles  of  the  Church,  till  its 
establishment  under  Constantine,  and  for 
some  time  later  ;  the  second  with  its  con- 
flict with  the  Protestant  revolution  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

I  should  like  to  learn  if  the  book  is  well 
known,  and  if  anything  is  known  of  the 
author  beyond  what  he  tells  us  in  his 
'  Epistle  to  the  Reader.'  He  was  a  Lutheran 
by  education,  and  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  seems  to  have  been 
in  touch  with  scholars  of  repute  at  that 
time  in  Germany,  some  of  whom  warmly 
commend  his  book.  Did  it  ever  go  into  a 
second  edition  ?  and  is  it,  or  its  author, 
mentioned  by  any  other  writer  ?  In  short, 
I  should  like  to  get  any  information  possible 
about  both  the  book  and  its  author. 

F.  NEWMAN. 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY. — When  was  Punch's 
wife  christened  Judy?  How  early  can  the 
collocation  "Punch  and  Judy"  be  found? 
The  eighteenth-century  references  generally 
speak  of  "Punch  and  his  Wife."  In  1818 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  '  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,'  chap,  i.,  has  "  Punch  and  his  wife 
Joan "  ;  but  in  1825  C.  M.  Westmacott, 
4  English  Spy,'  ii  65,  has  "  Old  Punch  with 
his  wife  Judy."  Can  any  one  furnish  earlier 
instances?  J.  A.  H.  MURBAY. 

Oxford. 

LAMBERT  OSBALDESTON  OB  OSBOLSTON. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  authority 
there  is  for  the  statement  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.'  (xlii.  275)  that  this  head  master  of 
Westminster  School  was  "  a  prebendary  of 
Uton  in  the  church  of  Wells."  Le  Neve 
does  not  give  his  name  in  his  list  of  the 
prebendaries  of  Ilton,  G.  F.  R.  B. 

MBS.  TUBNBUXL,  1839. — I  have  two 
portraits  painted  in  water  colours  by  Mrs. 
Turnbull  in  1839.  Who  was  she  ? 

C.  MASON. 

29,  Emperor's  Gate,  S.W. 

[Mr.  Algernon  Graves  states  in  his  '  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  '  that  Mrs.  Turnbull  was  pre- 
viously Miss  Anna  Charlotte  Fayermann,  and 
afterwards  Mrs.  Bartholomew.  Numerous  works 
by  her  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Graves.] 

"  MSS.  OF  JOHN,  LOBD  BISHOP  or  ELY." 
— Is  it  known  in  whose  custody  these  papers 
(cited  by  Strype,  '  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,' 
i.  [1721]  43)  now  are  ?  Q.  V. 


EDOUARD     OR     EDOUART: 

SILHOUETTE    PORTRAITS. 

(10  S.  ix.   191.) 

THEBE  are  in  my  possession  three  speci- 
mens of  the  work  of  the  silhouette  artist  to 
whom  L.  A.  W.  refers.  These  consist  of 
groups  of  full-length  black  figures  pasted 
on  a  sepia  background,  and  are  framed  and 
covered  with  glass.  In  each  case  the  back- 
ground bears  the  signature  "  Augu  Edouart 
fecit  1834." 

One  of  these  pictures,  which  measures 
fifteen  by  eighteen  inches,  represents  the 
then  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  Thomas 
Elrington,  and  the  then  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
William  Bisset  (whose  death  took  place  in 
September  of  that  year),  seated  at  a  round 
table  with  books  and  an  inkstand  upon  it, 
all  of  these,  like  the  figures,  being  cut  out 
in  black.  The  bishops  are  evidently  dis- 
cussing some  business  of  importance,  and 
at  the  moment  Bishop  Elrington  takes  the 
leading  part.  His  right  hand  is  outstretched 
with  pointed  finger,  and  his  left  hand  holds 
a  half-open  book.  Both  bishops  have  their 
legs  crossed,  and  Bishop  Bisset  has  between 
his  a  walking-stick. 

Another  of  the  pictures,  which  measures 
sixteen  by  twenty-two  inches,  represents 
Bishop  Elrington,  with  one  of  his  daughters, 
her  husband,  and  their  little  son.  The 
figure  of  the  bishop  is  the  same  as  in  the 
picture  just  described  and  he  appears  to  be 
addressing  his  grandson,  who  is  standing 
with  a  whip  in  his  hand  before  his  grand- 
father. The  bishop's  son-in-law  stands,  with 
his  arms  crossed,  behind  his  boy  ;  and  his 
wife  stands  behind  her  father's  chair,  with 
her  right  hand  resting  upon  it. 

The  third  picture  is  much  larger,  measuring 
two  by  three  feet,  and  represents  Bishop 
Elrington's  son,  the  editor  of  Ussher's  works, 
with  one  of  his  sisters,  his  two  sons,  and 
three  daughters.  In  the  front  of  the  picture 
Dr.  Elrington,  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand, 
is  speaking  to  his  younger  son,  who  is  playing 
with  a  bow  and  arrow ;  the  other  boy,  who 
is  holding  a  soldier's  helmet,  is  talking  to 
his  youngest  sister.  At  the  back  Dr.  Elring- 
ton's eldest  daughter  is  playing  a  piano, 
which  is  also  cut  out  in  black  ;  his  second 
daughter  is  giving  some  flowers  (taken  from 
a  basket  which  she  is  carrying)  to  her  aunt, 
who  is  seated,  and  has  been  reading.  On 
the  floor  are  two  battledores  and  a  shuttle- 
cock. The  figures  are  life-like,  and  the 
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backgrounds,  which  represent  the  walls  anc 
windows  of  a  room  of  the  period,  and  are 
different  in  each  picture,  add  greatly  to  the 
effect 

I  have  long  wished,  like  L.  A.  W.,  to 
obtain  some  particulars  of  Edouart,  and 
within  the  last  few  weeks  a  friend  has  kindly 
lent  me  a  book  with  the  following  title-page  : 
''  A  Treatise  on  Silhouette  Likenesses,  by 
Monsieur  Edouart,  Silhouettist  to  the  French 
Royal  Family,  and  patronized  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
the  Principal  Nobility  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland."  It  was  published  in  1835, 
contains  122+vii  pages,  and  is  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  silhouettes  of  the 
author ;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  Dr. 
Majendie,  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  Daniel 
O'Connell,  who  is  represented,  as  described 
by  L.  A.  W.,  reading  The  Times  ;  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon ;  Napoleon ;  John  Smith 
Barry  ;  and  Signer  Paganini,  as  well  as  by 
a  number  of  reproductions  of  various  scenes 
cut  out  in  black,  such  as  chess-players,  a 
skirmish  of  cavalry,  John's  funny  story  to 
Mary  the  cook,  a  fox-hunt,  &c.  The  book 
principally  consists  of  a  glorification  of  the 
author's  art,  an  account  of  his  experiences 
with  his  clients,  and  a  list  of  his  chief 
works  ;  but  some  information  as  to  his  life 
is  to  be  obtained  from  it.  He  tells  us  that 
he  was  a  native  of  France  and  came  to 
England  in  1813  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  government  in  his  country.  During 
the  evacuation  of  Holland  he  lost  all  he 
possessed,  and  on  his  arrival  in  England 
he  sought  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  teaching 
French.  Subsequently  he  began,  to  make 
devices  and  landscapes  with  human  hair, 
and,  after  an  introduction  to  the  Duchess  of 
York,  invented  "  the  modelling  of  animals 
covered  with  their  own  hair  so  as  to  imitate 
nature  "  ;  but  as  it  took  him  two  or  three 
months  to  accomplish  the  likeness  of  a  dog, 
this  did  not  prove  a  very  profitable  em- 
ployment. 

At  last,  after  encountering  many  diffi- 
culties, he  began  in  1825  to  take  silhouette 
likenesses — an  occupation  in  which  he  found, 
as  he  says,  relief  from  the  gloom  and  sorrow 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  as  well 
as  pecuniary  advantage.  He  took  the  like- 
nesses simply  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  black  paper,  and  dwells  on  the  superiority 
of  his  method  over  that  adopted  by  others, 
in  which  the  likeness  was  taken  by  means 
of  a  machine  passed  over  the  face,  or  from 
a  shadow  of  the  profile.  From  an  early 
period  he  recognized  the  importance  of 
perspective,  and  in  order  that  all  his  like- 


nesses might  be  on  the  same  scale,  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  the  ;  height  of  his  clients 
with  a  military  standard.  The  backgrounds 
were  prepared  by  artists  under  his  own 
direction  ;  and  owing  to  the  injury  which 
had  been  done  to  his  pictures  by  careless 
workmen,  a  frame-maker  of  his  own  always 
accompanied  him.  On  the  background  of 
his  portrait  in  the  book  is  a  list  of  the  towns 
in  which  he  had  stayed,  including  Cheltenham, 
London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bath,  Bristol, 
Windsor,  Perth,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Killarney,  Kinsale,  &c.  ;  and  laudatory 
notices  of  his  work  in  those  places  are  given 
in  an  appendix.  The  time  occupied  in 
taking  a  likeness  averaged  five  minutes,  and 
his  charge  was  five  shillings. 

He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  highly  sensitive 
disposition,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
vexations  and  slights  his  profession  brought 
upon  him,  and  another  to  the  grievances 
and  miseries  of  artists.  Duplicates  of  the 
likenesses  which  he  took  were  retained  by 
him,  and  pasted  in  books.  It  would  be  of 
interest  to  discover  what  has  become  of  a 
collection  which,  at  the  time  he  published 
his  book,  included  over  50,000  portraits. 
F.  ELRESTGTON  BALL. 

Dublin. 

L.  A.  W.  is  right  in  his  conjecture  about 
the  name.  A  good  notice  of  Edouard,  and 
well  illustrated,  appeared  in  The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine  of  July,  1890  (vol.  viii. 
pp.  747-52),  by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  W. 
Tuer.  It  contains  biographical  details,  and 
the  O'Connell  portrait  is  mentioned  and 
figured  on  p.  750. 

The  Strand  of  November,  1896,  had  also 
an  article  on  '  Great  Men's  Shadows,'  by  Mr. 
S.  J.  Housley,  and  there  is  a  little  more 
about  Edouard.  The  O'Connell  portrait  is 
again  reproduced,  and  other  workers  are 
mentioned.  The  last  illustration  to  this  is 
a  view  of  the  "profile  machine"  of  Schmal- 
calder.  S.  L.  PETTY. 


CHARLES  LAMB'S  CAPT.  STARKEY  (10  S. 
xi.  241,  295). — The  portrait  of  Capt.  Starkey 
mentioned  at  the  latter  reference  is  a 
wretched  cut  of  the  Catnach  type,  taken 
'rom  a  genuine  picture  painted  by  a  well- 
mown  artist  of  his  day — Henry  Perlee 
Parker.  Parker,  colleague  in  after  years  of 
T.  M.  Richardson  and  J.  W.  Carmichael, 
;ame  to  Newcastle  from  Plymouth  Dock 
Devonport)  in  1815,  and  made  his  mark  by 
aainting  a  picture  of  fourteen  "  Newcastle 
Eccentrics,"  assembled  in  a  great  resort  of 
hawkers,  cadgers,  and  the  like,  known  as 
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"  Hell's  Kitchen."  Their  sobriquets,  in  left- 
to-right  order,  were  "  Aud  Judy,"  "  Jenny 
Ballo,"  "  Whin  Bob."  "  Jacky  Coxon," 
"Pussy  Willy,"  "Cull  Billy,"  "Donald," 
"  Bugle-nosed  Jack,"  "  Hangy,"  "  Bold 
Archy,"  "Blind  Willy,"  "Shoe-tie  Anty," 
"  Capt.  Starkey,"  and  "  Doodem  Daddurn." 
Mr.  Charles  John  Brandling,  one  of  the 
M.P.s  for  Newcastle,  bought  the  picture, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  engraved.  The  plate 
had  a  great  run,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
houses  of  old  Tyneside  families. 

In  that  picture  Capt.  Starkey  figures  as 
Parker  saw  and  knew  him.  He  appears  as 
an  old  man  of  short  stature,  with  flowing 
white  hair,  long  coat,  and  shoes  with  buckles. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  stick,  and  in  his 
left,  which  is  crossed  over  the  right,  he  holds 
a  hat — the  same  to  all  appearance  as  in 
Ransom's  etching,  but  with  its  lining  turned 
towards  the  spectator,  from  which  lining 
protrudes  something,  maybe  a  glove,  a 
piece  of  rag,  or  possibly  one  of  his  ready- 
signed  halfpenny  I  O  U's. 

In  justice  to  the  publishers  of  the  miserable 
cut  mentioned  by  E.  G.  B.  it  may  be  added 
that  in  1891,  when  issuing  an  illustrated  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  songs,  with  lives, 
portraits,  and  autographs  of  the  writers,  they 

process  blocked "  Parker's  entire  picture 
for  a  frontispiece,  and  as  such  it  appears  in 
the  volume. 

Capt.  Starkey  relates  in  his  '  Memoirs ' 
(sm.  4to,  14  pp.)  that  he  was  born  at  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Brownlow  Street,  Long 
Acre,  London,  on  19  Dec.,  1757,  and  that 
his  father  and  mother  were  natives  of  New- 
castle. I  find  that  his  father,  Benjamin 
Starkey,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  member 
of  the  Newcastle  Cordwainers'  Company, 
though  the  cognomen  does  not  otherwise  or 
elsewhere  appear  in  the  locality. 

Now  the  "  freelage "  of  a  town  which 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament,  at  a 
time  when  none  but  free  burgesses  could 
vote  and  polls  lasted  several  days,  was  of 
some  value.  Starkey  the  elder  was  brought 
down  from  London  to  vote  at  contested 
elections  in  1774  and  1777,  and  in  the  election 
of  1780  his  son,  who  had  meanwhile  acquired 
the  freedom  by  patrimony,  accompanied 
him.  The  old  man  had  voted  in  1777  against 
that  unprincipled  adventurer  Andrew  Robin- 
son Stoney  Bowes  (Thackeray's  Barry  Lyn- 
don), but  in  1780  both  he  and  his  son  plumped 
for  him  !  In  1784  they  were  brought  down 
to  oppose  him,  but  Bowes  shirked  the  poll. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Starkey  connexion 
with  Tyneside  was  kept  up,  and  that  a 
Cockney  schoolmaster,  non-native  and  non- 


resident, was  given  a  home  in  an  institution 
founded  for  decayed  Newcastle  freemen. 

After  the  articles  by  Hone  and  Charles 
Lamb  appeared  in  the  '  Every -Day  Book,'  a 
local  journalist  and  poet,  Wm.  Gill  Thompson, 
contributed  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  Starkey's  later  days  to  that  publication. 
They  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  under  date 
26  November,  headed  '  More  Last  Words 
respecting  Capt.  Starkey.' 

RICHARD  WEUTORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

RECUSANTS'  MARRIAGES  (10  S.  xi.  290). — 
There  can  be  no  question  that  marriages 
celebrated  by  Catholic  priests  were  regarded 
as  valid  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  times 
of  persecution,  but  they  were  highly  danger- 
ous for  all  the  persons  concerned.  It  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases  the  priests  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  and  that  afterwards 
the  contracting  parties,  though  already  man 
and  wife,  went  to  the  Protestant  church, 
and  had  the  State  service  performed  there. 
I  have  seen  entries  in  parish  registers  which 
go  a  long  way  towards  proving  this.  Some- 
times this  seems  to  have  been  dispensed  with. 
There  is  a  curious  example  illustrating  the 
custom  in  '  The  List  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  County  of  York  in  1604,'  edited  by  me 
twenty -seven  years  ago  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  There  we  find  under 
Bransbie  the  following  return  : — 

"  Secret  mariage.  Richard  Cholmley  Esquier 
maryed  with  Mary  Hungate  in  the  presence  of 
John  Wilson,  William  Martin,  Hugh  Hope  & 
Christopher  Danyell,  in  a  fell  with  a  popishe 
priest,  as  they  hear." 

This  must  have  been  a  picturesque  scene, 
though  by  no  means  unattended  by  danger 
to  the  priest.  The  lady  and  her  lover,  it  is 
evident,  dared  not  marry  in  her  father's 
house  for  fear  of  spies,  so  an  appointment 
was  made  to  meet  in  some  secluded  nook  in 
the  wild  moorlands  ;  a  priest  was  found 
ready  to  risk  his  life  by  performing  the  rite, 
and  the  wedding  party  returned  without 
discovery.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

In  a  letter  by  Recorder  Fleetwood  to  Lord 
Burghley  in  1583  is  an  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  a  girl  named  Abraham,  heiress  of 
a  small  estate  in  Lancashire,  in  London  by 
"  an  old  priest  "  ;  but  this  was  a  surprise 
or  forced  marriage,  though  all  the  parties 
were  Catholics.  See  Ellis's  '  Letters,'  First 
Series,  ii.  292. 

In  1604  it  was  reported  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  from  Bleasdale  in  North  Lancashire 
that  Alexander  Richardson  and  his  wife  were 
"  suspect  to  be  married  by  an  old  priest." 
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At  Poulton  le  Fylde  in  1611  it  was  presented 
that  various  persons  had  been  "  married  by 
popish  priests." 

In  1707  and  1710  several  marriages  are 
entered  in  the  Ribchester  registers  as  having 
been  solemnized  "  per  Romish  priest "  or 
*'  per  papist  priest." 

The  '  Diary  '  of  Nicholas  Blundell  of  Little 
Crosby  gives  the  following  entries  as  to  his 
marriage  in  1703  : — 

"Juno  16th.  Lady  Dowager  Webb  acquainted 
me  the  marriage  was  to  be  the  day  following. 

"June  17th.  I  was  married  to  Lord  Langdale's 
daughter  by  Mr.  Sloughter,  a  clergyman. 

"June  21st.  I  went  with  Sir  John  Webb  to 
Parson  Burcher's  and  gave  him  half  a  guinea  as 
marriage  dues." 

William  Bourcher  became  Rector  of  Hath- 
crop  in  Gloucestershire  in  1686,  as  appears 
from  Foster's  '  Alumni.' 

A  century  ago  it  was  usual  for  Catholics 
to  be  married  by  a  priest  and  in  the  parish 
church  as  well — the  latter  to  secure  the 
legal  registration.  Examples  will  be  found 
in  the  marriage  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers. The  double  ceremony  was  probably 
a  consequence  of  the  Marriage  Act  of  1753. 

J.  B. 

FIRST  OF  MARCH  :  SWEEP  "  FLEES  "  AWAY 
(10  S.  xi.  226,  277).— I  ought  to  have  added 
to  my  note  that  this  saying  is  in  connexion 
with  "  spring  cleaning,"  and  the  sweeping  of 
"  flees  "  away  means  to  clear  out  the  dead 
flies  which,  with  dust,  are  found  at  the  back 
of  pictures  and  in  holes  and  corners.  A 
very  large  number  of  people  say  "  flees  " 
when  they  mean  flies.  Then,  again,  it  is 
said  that  fleas  begin  to  be  troublesome  after 
March  has  set  in,  which  bears  out  the  saying 
of  MB.  JOHN  B.  TWYCROSS'S  grandmother. 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

There  was  no  trouble  to  find  flies  here  in 
March  this  year.  "We  then  swept  them  up 
by  the  hundred  every  day  in  the  brick  court 
at  the  back  of  my  house  ;  being  in  a  semi- 
dormant  state  they  were  easily  swept 
together  and  destroyed.  We  very  seldom 
see  one  there  now.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

MECHANICAL  ROAD  CARRIAGES  (10  S.  xi. 
305). — The  term  "  triumphant,"  as  applied 
to  the  modern  motor-car,  appears  to  me  to 
be  somewhat  inappropriate,  for  the  auto- 
mobile has  not  yet  altogether  beaten  the 
railway  train. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  there 
appears  to  have  been  several  attempts  to 
construct  an  automatic  road  vehicle.  The 


Public  Advertiser   of   Wednesday,    16   May, 
1759,  contains  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  Mr.  Ladd's  Patent  four-wheel  carriage  that  goes 
without  horses,  and  will  carry  four  or  hve  persons 
at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  is  at  Mr.  Cock's 
Great  Room,  Spring  Gardens.  It  is  on  solid 
mechanical  principles." 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xxxix.  369 
(August,  1769),  contains  a  description, 
with  an  illustration,  of  "a  machine  to  go 
without  horses,  which  was  mentioned  by 
the  professor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
the  course  of  his  lectures  about  three  years 
ago."  It  appears  to  have  been  a  species  of 
bicycle. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  come 
upon  the  following  account  in  The  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  13-16  April,  1805  : — 

"H.  Young,  executed  at  Worcester  a  few  days 
ago  for  forgery,  was  the  person  who  invented  a 
machine  to  go  without  horses,  and  worked  himself 
from  London  to  Hales,  Devon. 

Hitherto  the  motor  chronicler,  who,  to 
say  the  least,  is  very  perfunctory  in  his 
historical  methods,  seems  to  have  overlooked 
Mr.  Ladd's  patent  four-wheel  carriage 
entirely.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

SEVENTH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS  (10  S.  xi.  310). 
— The  movements  of  the  regiment  during 
the  period  1790-1810  were  Hounslow,  1789- 
1790  ;  to  Lewes  in  June,  1790  ;  to  Brighton 
in  April,  1791  ;  to  Canterbury  in  June,  1791  ; 
and  in  the  summei  of  1792  to  Nottingham. 
Served  in  campaign  in  Flanders  in  1793-5, 
including  the  actions  of  Lannoy,  Fremont, 
Cateau,  Tournay,  Roubaix  and  Mouvaix, 
second  battle  of  Tournay,  Breda,  Nimeguen, 
and  the  retreat  through  Holland  to  Germany. 
Returned  to  England  Nov.,  1795.  En- 
camped near  Windsor  in  1799.  Campaign  in 
Holland,  1799  ;  embarked  in  September  at 
Ramsgate,  battle  of  Bergen  and  Egmont- 
op-Zee,  and  actions  of  Beverwyck  and 
Wyck-op-Zee  ;  returned  to  England  Dec., 
1799.  1799-1800,  Canterbury  ;  1801,  Read- 
ing, Oxfordshire,  and  Wiltshire ;  1802-8, 
Ipswich  and  Norwich  ;  1808-9,  Peninsular 
War,  including  actions  at  Sahagun,  Carrion, 
and  Benevente,  and  the  retreat  to  Corunna, 
1809,  returned  to  England,  quartered  at 
Guildford  and  Weymouth.  Embarked  for 
Ireland  May,  1810,  where  it  remained  until 
1813.  R.  MACKENZIE  HOLDEN,  Col. 

United  Service  Club,  S.W. 

See  pp.  56-62  of  '  Historical  Records  of 
the  Seventh  Dragoon  Guards.' 

A.  RHODES. 

[We  have  forwarded  to  MR.  HOI-WORTHY  the  long 
account  sent  by  MR.  RHODES.] 
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THE  RHINE  A  FRENCH  BOUNDARY  (10  S. 
xi.  307). — The  answer  appended  to  SIR  J.  K. 
LATJGHTON'S  query  is  incorrect  in  one  par- 
ticular.    Alfred  de  Musset's  "  Nous  1'avons 
eu,  votre  Rhin  allemand,"  was  an  answer,  not 
to    '  Die  Wacht  am    Rhein,'  but  to  a  feeble 
effusion  called  the  '  Rheinlied,'  which  begins  : 
Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben, 
Den  freien  deutschen  Rhein. 

It  appeared  in   1840,   and  made  a  great 
sensation  ;    a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best 
setting,  but  the  accepted  tune  is  no  better 
than  the  words.       '  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  ' 
was  written  about  the  same  time  by  Max 
Schneckenburger ;     but    the    tune    by    Car 
Wilhelm,   which  made  it  famous,   was  no 
composed  till  1854. 

I  do  not  remember  that  De  Musset' 
answer  to  the  '  Rheinlied  '  was  sung  by  th 
French  in  1870.  H.  DAVEY. 

MACNAB  LEGEND  (10  S.  xi.  208). — Dean 
Ramsay  in  his  '  Reminiscences  '  gives  (p.  1 70 
an  anecdote  about  the  "  last  Laird  of  Mac 
nab,   before  the  clan  finally  broke  up  anc 
emigrated    to    Canada "  ;     and    another    is 
recorded  in  Black's  '  Picturesque  Tourist  o 
Scotland '   in  a  foot-note  to   the  article  on 
Killin.     I  need  not  repeat  the  anecdote,  but 
we  are  told  in  the  text  that  Killen 
4<  was   the   ancient   abode   of   the    clan   Macnab, 
whose  burial-ground  is  situated  in  a  pine-covered 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  river  Dochart,  a  little 

above  the  village This  departed  clan,  though 

•mall  had  remarkable  renown  in  its  day.  Their 
country  was  the  glen  of  the  Dochart,  and  the  house 
of  their  chief  was  Kinnell,  close  to  Killin.  The 
whole  of  this  property,  with  various  other  petty 
•estates,  has  been  merged  within  the  vast  area 
of  the  Breadalbane  possessions." 

In  an  article  in  these  pages  on  the  origin 
of  the  word  "  Cymry  "  I  quoted  (10  S.  v. 
366)  from  a  very  interesting  little  work, 
4  Antiquities  of  Strathearn,'  by  John  Shearer. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  feuds  of  the 
"Neishes  and  M'Nabs,"  apparently  the 
local  traditions.  The  M'Nabs  at  some 
remote  period  all  but  exterminated  the 
Neishes  in  a  pitched  fight  at  Glenbolrachan, 
"  which  divides  two  hills  rising  due  north 
of  Lochearnfoot."  A  large  stone  marks  the 
spot  where  the  chief  of  the  Neishes  fell, 


covered^with  dagger  wounds  ;  and  stains  of 
blood,  "  which  cannot  by  any  means  be 
effaced,"  are  still  visible  on  it.  After  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  time,  we  find  the  chief  of 
the  M'Nabs  located  at  Kinnel  in  the  reign 
of  James  V.,  and  the  Neishes  occupying  as 
banditti  the  island  in  Lochearn.  The  band 
robs  M'Nab's  man-servant  on  his  way  home 
from  Crieff ,  laden  with  his  master's  purchases. 


On  learning  of  the  outrage,  M'Nab,  who  had 
twelve   sons,    the   weakest   of   whom   could 
drive   his   dirk   through   a   two-inch   board, 
and  among  them  loin  mion  Mac  an  Appa 
("smooth  John  M'Nab"),  exclaimed  before 
his  formidable  progeny  :     "  Bhi'n  oiach  an 
oiddch  na  'm  bu  ghillean  an  gillean"  ("The 
night  is  the  night  if  lads  were  but  lads  "). 
On  the  hint,  his  sons,  led  by  Smooth  John, 
started  off  across  the  hills  from  Loch  Tay 
to  Loch  Earn,  carrying  with  them  a  "  pleasure 
boat  "  ;    and  at  the  end   of  their  journey 
they  espied  in  the  robber's  gloomy  mansion 
old  Neish  sitting  alone  by  the  fire,  and  gave 
a  loud  tap  at  the  door.     In  answer  to  the 
old  man's   question,   they  said :     "  Co   bhu 
dorra  leat  a'  bhi  arm  ?  "  ( "  Who  would  you  like 
worst  were  here  ?  ")  and  he  replied,  "  Smooth 
John  M'Nab."     They  then  burst  the  door 
in,  and  Smooth  John,  seizing  the  old  man 
by  his  remaining  grey  hairs,   "  twisted  him 
below  his  knee  "  and  severed  his  head  from 
his     body.     The     other     members     of     the 
family    were    quickly    butchered    in    their 
various  hiding-places,  except  one  little  boy, 
who  had  crept  under  a  bed,  and  who  after- 
wards settled  peaceably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  to  become    the   ancestor    of   all    the 
Neishes     of     the     present     day     inhabiting 
Strathearn   and    Strathallan.     The   M'Nabs 
left  the  island  with  the  chief  robber's  head, 
and,  abandoning  their  boat  on  the  hillside, 
"  where  some  of  its  mouldering  timbers  were 
seen    not    long    ago,"    returned    with    their 
ghastly  trophy  to   their  father's  hall.     On 
seeing    it,    M'Nab    cried    out    "  Na    boidh 
fromgh  oirbh  !  "  ("  Dread  nought  ").    Hence 
the  arms  and  motto  of  the  M'Nabs,  a  motto 
since  known  on  mightier  waters  than  the 
little  loch  of  Strathearn.        J.  P.  OWEN. 

ERNISIUS  :  A  PROPER  NAME  (10  S.  x.  388» 
471  ;  xi.  33,  155). — I  am  afraid  MR.  ELLIS 
did  not  notice  my  letter  at  xi.  33.  His 

nstances  are  very  interesting,  and  after  MR. 
MARTIN'S  testimony  that  there  is  a  name 

Srnisus,  I  am  quite  disposed  to  believe  in 

hem. 

In  the  face,  however,  of  the  evidence  I 
lave  given  of  cases  in  which  the  name  of 

his   particular  Nevill,   when  examined  for 


this  special  purpose,  proves  to  be  Hervey 
or  Herve,  I  am,  I  think,  entitled  to  say  that 
MR.  ELLIS' s  entries,  which  I  understand  to 
be  taken  from  printed  Calendars  or  books, 
are  not  of  any  value  until  they  have  been 
re-examined  as  to  this  particular  point. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  n  ought  in  all 


cases  to    have  been   read 
this   has   been  settled  by 


as  u,  and  until 
reference  to   the 
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originals,     no     multiplication 
from  print  is  of  any  use. 


Erneis  certainly  seems  a  more  reasonable 
root  for  Ernisius  than  does  Herve  for  Her- 
visius,  yet  MR.  MARTIN  says  he  would 
expect  Hervicius  ;  and  we  have  Hervesius 
in  the  Durrinton  charters 

The  particular  Nevill  was  of  the  stock  of 
Richard  de  Neuville,  and  that  would  accoxint 
for  the  name  Ernisiiis,  supposing  that  MR. 
ELLIS'S  names  are  correct.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  my  evidence  that  the  name 
was  Hervey,  end  the  connexion  with  the 
other  Breton  name  Alan. 


of    instances    Northerners.     In  the  same  way   Yang-tze- 
Kiang    is    the    Southern    pronunciation    of 


Yang-tze-Chiang.  The  former  used  to  be 
the  most  usual  pronunciation  in  European 
books,  but  of  late  geographical  works  at 
home  have  acquired  a  habit  of  using  the 
system  of  romanization  officially  recognized 
by  the  Chinese  Customs  Service  and  by  the 
British  Consular  Service  in  China. 

The  German  possession  Kiao-chou  would 
be  called  in  the  North  Chiao-chou,  and  in  the 
South  Kiao-chou.  In  none  of  these  cases 
is  there  any  new  thing.  The  appearance  of 
a  g  and  a  j,  noticed  by  MR.  PLATT,  is,  how- 


I  shall  be  thankful  if  some  expert  in  old  I  ever,    a    question   not    of    latitude,    but    of 
writing  will  clear  the  matter  up,  and  I  think    aspirates  and  non-aspirates.     The  initials  k 


it  is  of  sufficient  interest  ;  but  the  reference 
must  of  course  be  to  original  early  docu- 
ments, as  later  scribes  may  easily  have 
hopelessly  confused  the  two  names. 

Indeed,  as  is  shown  in  the  instance  from 
Chichester  sent  by  PREBENDARY  DEEDES, 
this  was  the  case.  RALPH  NEVILL,  F.S.A. 

Castle  Hill,  Guildford. 

SHIPS'  PERIODICALS  (10  S.  xi.  328). — 
Ships'  papers  are  not  at  all  common  in  our 
Navy.  I  think  I  have  only  come  across 
three  or  four  all  the  time  I  have  been  doing 
work  in  connexion  with  the  service.  The 
Shillelah,  run  by  the  Hibernia  during  her 
last  commission,  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  L.  Caspersz,  R.N.,  the  chaplain,  is 
the  best  I  have  seen. 

The  practice  of  having  ships'  papers  is 
much  more  common  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
The  fact  that  our  men  have  in  The  Fleet  a 
paper  run  entirely  in  their  interests  may 
possibly  account  for  their  scarcity. 

GERARD  T.  MEYNELL. 

CHINESE  PRONUNCIATION  (10  S.  xi.  86). 
— Europeans,  when  romanizing  Chinese 
names,  geographical  or  other,  as  a  rule 
reproduce  the  sounds  of  either  Northern 
Mandarin,  spoken  at  Peking,  or  of  Southern 
Mandarin,  spoken  at  Nanking.  One  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Peking  dialect  is  that  it  has 
fewer  initials  than  that  of  Nanking. 
To  write  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
subject  would  occupy  too  much  space,  but 
I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  examples. 
The  sounds  ki,  kiang,  kiao,  &c.,  of  the 
Nanking  dialect,  as  also  tsi,  tsiang,  and  tsiao 
of  the  same  dialect,  become  chi,  chiang,  and 
chiao  at  Peking.  Similarly  hi,  hiang,  hiao, 
as  well  as  si,  siang,  and  siao,  of  Nanking 
both  become  hsi,  hsiang,  and  hsiao  at  the 
Northern  capital.  Therefore  the  Kin-chou 
cited  by  MR.  PLATT  is  always  Kin-chou  to 
the  Southerners,  and  Chin-chou  to  the 


and  ch  in  Chinese  names  do  not  correspond 
sxactly  to  our  English  k  in  kail  and  ch  in 
'hip.  In  Chinese  there  is  an  aspirated  and 
an  unaspirated  k.  The  aspirated  Chinese 
k  is  harder  than  our  letter,  and  the  unas- 
pirated softer.  The  English  k  may  be  con- 
veniently used  for  the  aspirated  Chinese  kr 
though  it  is  not  quite  hard  enough  ;  while 
our  g  may  satisfactorily  represent  the 
Chinese  unaspirated  k,  though  it  is  a  little 
too  soft.  The  same  is  true  of  the  letters  chf 
p,  and  t,  which  when  unaspirated  may  be 
written  j,  b,  and  d.  In  the  name  Kiao-chou 
both  initials  being  unaspirated,  it  is  a  con- 
venience to  use  for  them  g  and  /.  "  Shan- 
tung "  may  in  like  manner  be  pronounced 
"  Shandoong  "  with  fair  approximation  to 
accuracy. 

There  is  naturally  a  temptation  to  see  a 
connexion  between  "  Ta-lien-wan "  and 
"  Dalny,"  but  the  two  words  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  and 
the  resemblance  is  fortuitous.  "  Dalny  'r 
means,  in  Russian,  far. 

G.  M.  H.  PLAYFAIR. 

Foochow. 

POTTER'S  BAR  :  SEVEN  KINGS  (10  S.  xi 
89,  154,  234,  335). — I  must  join  issue  with 
MR.  BRESLAR  as  to  there  being  anything 
"  ambitious  "  in  the  title  of  Charlton  Kings 
(?  outside  Cheltenham),  and  scores  of  other 
villages  with  that  adjunct.  Two  such  in  the 
Hampshire  '  Domesday,'  Kingsclere  and 
King's  Sombourn,  are  shown  to  have  been 
held  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  dominio, 
in  his  own  hands.  The  same  may  probably 
be  quoted  of  many  others.  H.  P.  L. 

Land  called  "  Sevenkynges  "  by  "  Crake- 
boneslane "  in  Ilford  is  mentioned  as  far 
back  as  1437.  Reference  to  it  will  be  found 
on  p.  239  of  the  list  of  Foreign  Accounts, 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

R.  C.  F. 
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ST.  SID  WELL  (10  S.  xi.  290).— MB.  J.  W. 
STAND ERWICK  states  that  he  cannot  trace  St. 
Sid  well  in  Butler's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints.' 
St.  Sidwell  is  not  found  there  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  there  is  no  such  saint, 
Sidwell  being  a  corruption  of  Sativola. 

In  the  history  of  Exeter  by  the  late 
Prof.  Freeman  in  the  "  Historic  Towns " 
Series,  1887,  there  is  the  following  passage  : — 

"  There  is  the  local  legend  of  Saint  Sativola  or 
Sidwell,  whose  name  lives  in  the  dedication  of  a 
suburban  church.  Her  story  seems  to  be  placed 
late  in  the  seventh  century,  and  her  worship  is 
anyhow  older  than  the  time  of  .-Ethelstan.  In  the 
local  martyrology  she  is  murdered  in  Britannia 
foras  murum  civiiatis  Exonue.  If  this  proves  any- 
thing, it  would  point  to  a  time  when  the  city  was  in 
English  occupation,  while  the  surrounding  country 
was  still  British.  But  it  is  hard  to  make  anything 
of  the  saint  herself,  of  her  father  Brenna,  and  her 
sisters  Juthwara  and  Eadwara.  Their  names,  at 
least,  must  be  corruption  of  something  English." 

There  is  another  church  in  the  West  of 
England  dedicated  to  St.  Sidwell — the  parish 
church  of  Lidcott  in  North  Cornwall,  the 
Isirthplace  of  Adams  the  astronomer. 

I     am     indebted     to     Prebendary     Bird, 
rector    of    St.    SidwelFs,    for    directing    my 
attention  to  the  passage  in  Freeman's  book. 
T.  LETHBBIDGE  MABSHALL. 

Exeter. 

Accounts  of  St.  Sidwell  or  St.  Sativola 
will  be  found  in  Owen's  '  Sanctorale  Catho- 
licum,'  1880,  and  Husenbeth's  '  Emblems 
of  Saints,'  1882.  HABBY  HEMS. 

Exeter. 

See  Parker's  '  Calendar  of  the  Anglican 
Church,'  1851.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

A  full  account  of  this  saint  may  be  found 
in  '  Studies  in  Church  Dedications,'  by 
Frances  Arnold-Forster,  vol.  ii.  p.  407.  See 
also  '  The  Celt  and  the  Teuton  in  Exeter  ' 
{by  Kerslake)  in  Archceol.  Journ.,  vol.  xxx., 
and  '  The  Ancient  Diocese  of  Exeter,'  by  H. 
Reynolds,  8vo,  p.  16.  J.  W.  BBADLEY. 

In  Latin  St.  Sidwell  appears  as  Sancta 
Sativola,  but  the  Roman  Martyrology  knows 
lier  not.  JOHN  B.  WAINE WEIGHT. 

For  this  saint  consult  Stanton's  '  Meno- 
logy  of  England  and  Wales,'  1  August. 

J.  B. 

[Several  replies  have  been  forwarded  to  MR. 
STANDEKWICK  .] 

SPENCEB  COWPEB,  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COM- 
MON PLEAS  (10  S.  xi.  308). — He  was  admitted 
to  the  Middle  Temple  7  May,  1687  ;  called 
to  the  Bar  26  May,  1693  ;  admitted  ad 
•eundem  to  Lincoln's  Inn  21  Oct.,  1713^; 


Bencher    of    that    Society    12    Feb.,    1715  ; 

Treasurer  thereof  28  Nov.,  1715  ;    and  was 

also  elected  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple 

23  Oct.,  1718.     He  was  Attorney-General  to 

the  Prince  of  Wales  from  22  Oct.,  1714,  to 

May,     1717  ;      K.C.     5    Jan.,     1715  ;      Chief 

Justice  of   Chester,    17  July,    1717,   till    his 

death ;       Serjeant-at-Law      for      promotion 

J  24  Oct.,  1727  ;   Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 

j  24  Oct.,  1727,  until  his  death  10  Dec.,  1728. 

He  was  not,  as  stated  by  Foss  and  other 

authorities,     Attorney     of     the     Duchy     of 

Lancaster   in    1727,    but   of   the   Duchy   of 

j  Cornwall  1714-17.  W.  D.  PINK. 

A  reference  to  '  Notable  Middle  Templars, 
;  by  John  Hutchinson,  Librarian  of  the  Middle 
I  Temple,  will  give  G.  F.  R.  B.  the  informa- 
tion for  which  he  asks. 

C.  E.  A.  BEDWELL. 

FECAMP  ABBEY  :  BBEDE  MANOB  (10  S. 
xi.  308,  357). — Not  having  the  information 
asked  for  by  A.  L.  F.,  I  wrote  to  M.  Pierre 
Le  Grand  of  the  "  distillerie  de  la  Bene- 
dictine," Fecamp,  who  has  very  courteously 
answered  my  letter.  He  says  that 

"the  searches  made  in  our  library  and  our  muni- 
ment room  (chartrier),  among  the  numerous 
charters  giving  or  confirming  properties  possessed 
in  England  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Fecamp, 
have  not  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  any  document 
relating  to  the  manor  of  Brede." 

He  states  that  after  the  Revolution  the 
Town  Library  of  Rouen  got  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  monks 
of  Fecamp,  and  suggests  application  to  M. 
Henri  Loriquet,  Conservateur  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  de  la  Ville  de  Rouen.  He  adds  that 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  is 
another  part  of  the  collection  of  deeds 
(cartulaire)  of  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp,  among 
the  "  Fonds  Moreau." 

Happening  to  be  in  Paris,  I  have  been 
to  the  National  Library.  The  '  Fonds 
Moreau"  ("La  collection  Moreau")  are  a 
collection  of  manuscripts  made  by  Jacob 
Nicolas  Moreau  (born  1742,  died  1804), 
avocat,  afterwards  conseiller  a  la  Cour  des 
Aides  de  Provence,  and  librarian  to  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  finally  Historiographe 
de  France.  The  volume  containing  the 
copies  of  charters,  bulls,  &c.,  is 

"341.  Intendance  de  Normandie.  '  Chartres  de 
1'abbaye  de  Fecamp,  copiees  sur  les  originaux  con- 
servees  dans  les  archives  de  cette  abbaye  par  Dom 
J.  Le  Noir,  1764,'  "  &c. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  found  nothing  about 
the  Manor  of  Brede,  but  I  confess  that  my 
search  was  not  very  close.  Every  charter  or 
bull  is,  I  think,  preceded  by  an  abstract  in 
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French,  written  presumably  by  Dom  le  Noir. 
I  think  that  I  may  say  that  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  charters  concern  places  in  France. 
Some  date  from  before  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

As  this  visit  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
was  my  first,  I  should  like  to  note  the  great 
courtesy  offered  to  me  by  the  officials.  I 
may  mention  that  the  process  of  being 
admitted  for  one  visit  is  made  very  easy, 
and  needs  only  a  few  minutes,  while  a  pro- 
longed privilege  of  entrance  for  a  foreigner 
requires  an  application  through  his 
ambassador.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

RICHARD  STEWARD,  DEAN  DESIGNATE  or 
WESTMINSTER  (10  S.  xi.  289). — '  D.N.B.' 
refers  to  Welch's  '  Alumni  Westmon.,'  pp. 
20,  21.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

WOMEN  AND  PIPES  (10  S.  xi.  328). — It  is 
surely  conceivable  that,  even  in  the  early 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  "  deli- 
cate, wholesome,  and  clear-complexioned 
wives  "  of  the  tobacco-"  drinking  "  lords  of 
creation  did  from  time  to  time  take  a  whiff , 
for  their  consolation,  from  the  husband's 
pipe ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  find, 
even  in  the  scurrilous  pamphlets  of  the 
time,  any  records  of  such  infractions  of  the 
royal  '  Counterblast.'  But  a  century  later 
we  get  a  hint  of  the  recognition  of  the 
practice. 

There  lies  before  me  a  line  engraving 
(measuring  lOf  in.  by  7J  in.)  published  about 
1690-1700  ("Jean  Batiste  HBonnart  ex 
rue  S.  Jaques  au  Coq  auec  privil.").  It 
represents,  within  a  very  decorative  border, 
a  handsome  young  woman,  rather  dicolletee, 
seated,  and  grasping  in  her  left  hand  a 
glass  flask  half  full  of  liquor.  In  her  right 
hand,  which  is  extended,  she  holds  very 
delicately,  between  thumb  and  forefinger,  a 
lighted  pipe  with  small  bowl  and  long  thin 
stem.  On  a  cartouche  forming  a  part  of 
the  decoration  of  the  border  is  this  in- 
scription : — 

Dans  ses  moments  de  resverie, 
Cette  Belle  cherche  en  fumant, 

A  Tromper  la  melancolie, 
Que  luy  cause  un  perfide  Amant. 

A  far-away  look  in  her  beautiful  eyes 
accords  with  the  frame  of  mind  suggested 
by  the  inscription.  The  graceful  pose  of 
the  smoker  and  the  careful  execution  of  the 
print  seem  to  prohibit  the  idea  that  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  caricature  was  in- 
tended by  the  artist.  Robert  and  Nicholas 
Bonnard  (born  in  Paris  about  1646)  were 
engravers  of  some  consideration,  and  Jean 


Bonnard  the  younger,   who   was   engraving 
in  1690,  was  probably  a  relation  of  theirs. 
J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

The  use  of  pipes  by  women  appears  to 
have  been  known  in  Stuart  times,  though 
probably  it  was  not  common,  at  least  in 
polite  society.  Sylvester,  in  '  Tobacco  Bat- 
tered,' says  that  "  Fooles  of  all  Sexes  haunt 
it." 

I  remember  well  seeing  respectable  old 
women  smoking  "  churchwardens  "  here  and 
there  in  country  places,  but  that  was  fifty 
years  since,  or  more.  C.  C.  B. 

"BLOW   THE    COBWEBS   AWAY"    (10    S.    XU 

189,  253). — The  allusion  to  this  saying  in 
'  Hudibras,'  published  originally  in  1663, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  : — 

Quoth  Ralpho,  "  Nothing  but  th'  abuse 
Of  human  learning  you  produce ; 
Learning,  that  cobweb  of  the  brain, 
Profane,  erroneous,  and  vain." 

Part  I.  Canto  1.  ia37. 

A  note  in  my  copy,  a  small  12mo  in 
2  vols.,  says  : — 

"'Twas  the  opinion  of  those  tinkers,  tailors,  &c.r 
that  governed  Chelmst'ord  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Rebellion  '  That  learning  had  always  been  an  enemy 
to  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  were  a  happy  thing  if 
there  were  no  universities,  and  that  all  books  were 
burnt  except  the  Bible.'  " 

Though  there  is  no  date  on  the  title-page,, 
yet  appended  to  some  of  the  illustrations  is 
"  Printed  for  C.  Cooke,  Sep.  2,  1803."  It  is,. 
I  imagine,  one  of  a  pocket  series  called 
"  Cooke's  Modern  Novelists,"  which  included 
many  of  the  works  of  Fielding  and  Smollett. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

MR.  RATCLIFFE'S  reference  to  the  use  of 
cobwebs  as  a  cure  for  flesh-cuts  is  men- 
tioned by  Shakespeare : — 

Bottom.  Master  Cobweb,  if  I  cut  my  finger,  I 
shall  make  bold  with  you. 

'Mid.  N.  Dream,'  III.  i.  186. 

TOM  JONES. 

"  LA  PIERRE  QUI  RAGE  "   (10  S.  xi.   309). — 

The  Provencal  name  of  this  street  is  "  Car- 
riero  de  la  peiro  que  rajo  "  (Gushing-Stone 
Street),  it  is  so  named  from  a  small  fountain 
in  it.  Rajo,  properly  pronounced  rddz, 
becomes  rddj  in  Marseilles  speech,  and  an 
ignorant  or  malicious  official  has  made  this 
into  rage.  Sad  havoc  is  thus  made  with  the 
names  of  streets  and  railway  stations, 
besides  hills  and  valleys,  by  French  or  French- 
aping  officials.  The  people  of  the  South  of 
France  have  not  that  energy  which  has 
enabled  the  Flemings  of  Belgium  to  resist 
attempts  at  destroying  their  language,  and 
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to  demand  that  names  of  streets  shall  be 
inscribed  in  Flemish  as  well  as  in  French. 
EDWABD  NICHOLSON. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  *a 

The  Inferno  of  Dante  Alighieri.     Literally  trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  in  the  Measure  of  the 
Original  by  Sir  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  Chief 
Justice     of     the     High     Court    of     Australia. 
(Sydney,  Angus  &  Robertson.) 
IT  is  pleasant  to  find  the  Old  World  joining  hands 
with  the  Antipodes  in  scholarship,  and  we  think 
that  the  distinguished  judge  has  done  an  excellent 
work    in    presenting    this    version    of    Dante    to 
Australians.     Most    modern    authors     get    false 
opinion  of   style  and  comparative  merit,  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  great  classics  of  literature, 
and  rely  merely  on  the  authors  of  the  last  fifty 
years    or   so   for   exemplars.     If   this    is   true    of 
England,   it  is,   of  course,  more  evidently  so  in 
regard  to  a  country  like  Australia,  which  is  too 
busy  and   too  young  as  yet  to  achieve  literary 
traditions. 

The  version  before  us  gives  a  better  idea  of 
the  original  than  many  more  ambitious  efforts  ; 
it  will  bear  comparison  both  with  the  original 
text  and  with  such  a  rendering  as  Longfellow's, 
on  which  it  improves  occasionally  in  the  matter 
of  diction.  The  translator  has  wisely  not  sought 
to  embroider  the  sense  of  his  author,  while  he 
has  managed  successfully  to  avoid  the  perils  of 
"  das  gemeine,"  the  commonplace  expression 
which  may  be  poetry  in  one  language,  but  not 
in  another.  Inversions — a  common  way  of 
evading  difficulties  with  translators — are  not 
overdone,  and  it  is  clear  that  Sir  Samuel  has 
founded  his  vocabulary  on  considerable  know- 
ledge of  English  poetry.  His  occasional  licences 
such  as  "  'gan  "  are  fully  justified.  Regarding 
the  version  as  a  whole  as  successfully  plain  and 
dignified,  we  do  not  like  the  use  of  "  quite,"  as  in 
Now,  reader,  thou  shalt  hear  a  sport  quite  novel, 

and 

flouting 

Of  such  sort  that  I  quite  believe  it  frets  them. 

The  correctness  of  the  work  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  for  some  of  the  latest  translators 
have  made  mistakes  in  rendering  the  Italian  as 
well  as  introducing  needlessly  fanciful  para- 
phrases. We  give  as  a  specimen  of  the  book 
Dante's  reply  to  his  master  when  first  discovered  : 
"  And  art  thou  then  that  Virgil,  and  that  fountain 

Which  poureth  forth  so  wide  a  flood  of  lan- 
guage ?  " 

I  answered  him  with  reverent  brow  and  bashful : 
"  O  light  and  honour,  thou  of  other  poets, 
May  the  long  study  and  the  great  affection 
Profit  me  now,  that  made  me  search  thy  volume. 
Thou  art  my  master,  and  thou  art  my  author  : 

And  thou  alone  art  he  from  whom  I  borrowed 

The    polished    style    that    hath    achieved    me 
honour." 

We  note  that  every  third  line  of  the  translation 
is  numbered,  and  that  the  book  is  printed  in  a 
pleasant  type  and  laudably  free  from  misprints. 

We   hope   that   Sir  Samuel   Griffith   may   find 


time  to  add  the  « Purgatorio '  and  '  Paradise  '  to 
this  volume.  Since  Bowen's  work  on  Virgil  we 
remember  no  worthy  manifestations  of  the 
literary  judge,  who  seems,  alas  !  to  be  as  rare 
nowadays  as  the  literary  bishop. 

IN  The  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
deals  with  '  The  Carlyle  Love-Letters.'  Mr, 
W.  T.  Stead  discusses  his  somewhat  credulous 
'  Exploration  of  the  other  World,'  claiming  to- 
have  received  messages  from  the  dead.  Georgette 
Leblanc  Maerterlinck,  wife  of  the  famous  drama- 
tist, has  some  pretty  prose  '  In  Madame  Bovary's' 
Country,'  which  reads  well  in  the  version  of  Mr. 
A.  T.  de  Mattos,  one  of  the  few  translators  who 
can  be  trusted  to  give  us  good  work  nowadays. 
'  Our  Insularity,'  by  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  is  an 
interesting  address  to  the  Modern  Languages 
Association  on  a  notable  English  deficiency,  our 
sloth  in  the  appreciation  and  assimilation  of 
foreign  work.  Like  all  that  Mr.  Fisher  writes, 
it  is  effectively  worded.  Prof.  Marcus  Hartog 
and  his  colleague  continue  their  studies  in  '  The 
Irish  Dialect  of  English,'  which  we  find  alike 
scholarly  and  entertaining.  We  do  not  parti- 
cularly care  for  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett's  '  Page  from 
the  Diary  of  Mr.  William  Hewer,'  which  is  a 
piece  of  pseudo-Pepysian  diary.  '  Bell  and  the 
Dragon,'  an  educational  article  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Harvey  Darton,  and  '  John  Galsworthy  as 
Dramatist,'  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan,  are  both 
interesting  articles  in  their  special  ways.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  The  Fortnightly  is  not  swamped 
with  politics,  on  which  far  too  much  is  now 
being  written  for  our  taste. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  technical  matters  and  politics.  Besides 
'  Six  German  Opinions  on  the  Naval  Question  ' 
we  have  another  hi  '  What  every  German  knows,' 
a  needlessly  pompous  exposition,  by  a  German 
valet  and  secretary,  of  what  a  leading  politician 
ought  to  say  to  an  English  audience  on  Germany 
and  Dreadnoughts.  We  cannot  see  much  that 
is  new  hi  this  imaginary  conversation  by  Mr. 
Austin  Harrison.  Canon  Hensley  Henson  writes 
in  his  usual  trenchant  journalistic  style  about 
'  The  Lambeth  Ideal  of  Re-union,'  and  spoils  his 
case  by  overdoing  it.  Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbury's 
High  Church  views  of  '  Prayer  Book  Revision 
and  the  Ornaments  Rubric  '  are  more  moderate 
and  more  effective.  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  gives  us 
new  ma_tter  in  some  unpublished  correspondence 
concerning  '  William  Beckford's  Adventure  hi 
Diplomacy.'  Capt.  T.  G.  Tulloch  in  '  The  Aerial 
Peril '  deals  with  the  Zeppelin  airship,  and  similar 
matters  hardly  as  yet  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  In  '  The  End  of  a  Legend,'  Mr  W.  S. 
Lilley  tackles  once  again  the  question  of  Carlyle 
and  Froude,  of  which  we  are  getting  heartily 
tired.  We  think  his  denunciations  of  Froude's 
inaccuracy  are  too  sweeping.  We  are  not 
authorities  on  '  Ireland  and  the  Budget,'  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  T.  M.  Kettle,  M.P.,  claims 
far  too  much  for  his  country,  and  ignores  much 
that  has  been  done.  '  The  Declaration  of 
London,'  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles,  deals  with  im- 
portant decisions  in  international  law  which,  so 
far  as  a  layman  can  see,  need  reconsideration. 

IN  The  Cornhill  Miss  Millicent  Wedmore  has  a 
little  poem  of  merit,  '  Jarjaille  of  Aries.'  Mr. 
A.  L.  Smith  hi  '  History  and  Citizenship  :  a 
Forecast,'  gives  us  a  lecture  largely  on  Maitland's 
work,  especially  the  later  work  in  which  he 
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brilliantly  brought  out  the  sense  of  community, 
"  the  communal  as  opposed  to  the  individual 
point  of  view,  or  rather  the  communal  as  the 
further  realization  of  the  individual's  place  as  a 
member  of  a  great  organism."  A  convinced 
admirer,  Mr.  Smith  writes  well  on  Maitland,  but 
his  attempted  refutation  of  some  criticism  of 
that  most  able  and  delightful  writer  cannot,  we 
think,  be  upheld.  "  Non  omnia  possumus 
omnes  "  :  Maitland  in  some  of  his  best  writing 
was  not  clear  to  the  ordinary  man.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hutchinson  is  both  amusing  and  fair  in  his 
summary  of  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of 
many  '  People  who  go  to  Plays.'  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson  writes  pleasantly  on  '  Jane  Austen  at 
Lyme  Regis,'  but  the  article  tells  us  nothing 
that  we  did  not  know — indeed,  repeats  much 
stale  matter.  '  The  Choice,'  by  Margaret  Sherwood, 
is  a  good  story,  while  '  Ten  Days  of  a  Frontier 
Show  '  is  a  vivid  impression  by  a  subaltern  of  a 
brush  with  the  Afghans  a  year  ago.  The  writer's 
name  is  not  given,  but  his  article  is  good  enough 
to  be  a  credit  to  a  professional  pen. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  opens  with  an 
editorial,  '  Thoughts  on  the  American  Tariff,' 
which  points  out  that  art-patrons  of  that  nation 
give  extravagant  prices  for  famous  work,  but 
"  will  not  spend  a  penny  upon  pictures,  however 
good,  by  men  who  are  not  famous."  When 
Whistler  was  a  struggling  artist,  it  was  the 
English  and  French  who  helped  him.  It  is 
further  stated  that  "  England  at  the  present 
moment  is  producing  more  artists  of  conspicuous 
and  original  talent  in  painting,  drawing,  and 
engraving  than  any  other  country,"  and  may 
therefore  expect  some  established  reputations 
later,  which  will  appeal  to  American  collectors. 
Mr.  Claude  Phillips  writes  on  the  recently  dis- 
covered panel  by  Rembrandt,  '  David  with  the 
Head  of  Goliath,'  sold  on  18  February  for  9| 
guineas !  The  inscription  on  the  panel,  as  to 
which  there  was  some  doubt,  has  now  been 
made  out  to  give  the  year  1627,  an  early  year 
for  a  Rembrandt  of  such  accomplishment.  As 
we  expected,  '  The  Newly  Discovered  "  Leon- 
ardo "  '  is  little  more  than  a  journalistic  sensa- 
tion. Various  interesting  illustrations  show  its 
place  as  a  late  imitation,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Cook 
brings  forward  seven  more  or  less  similar  examples. 
Prof.  Holmes  has  a  study  of  '  Two  Modern 
Pictures,'  both  the  subject  of  illustrations — a 
beautiful  '  Solitude,'  landscape  with  river,  by  the 
veteran  Harpignies  and  the  arresting  '  Woman 
Smiling '  by  Mr.  A.  E.  John,  an  artist  whose 
deliberate  choice  of  the  ugly  makes  one  doubt 
the  mastery  assigned  to  him.  Mr.  Roger  Fry 
has  a  notice  of  the  collection  of  '  Early  English 
Portraiture  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,' 
which  contains,  as  usual,  some  masterpieces.  A 
notice  of  the  New  Salon  in  Paris  says  that  the 
sculpture  is  much  superior  to  the  painting, 
which  is  this  year  mediocre. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  has  an  article 
on  Hogarth  by  Mr.  J.  Harris  Stone,  four  clever 
little  stories  from  the  French,  and  a  short 
article  on  '  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  his  Friends  '  by 
J.  S.  Purcell.  It  gives  a  pleasant  view  of  R.L.S. 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Will  H.  Low's  recent  book. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Walters  has  an  entertaining  illustrated 
article  on  '  Street  Performances.'  Mr.  F.  C. 
Philips  in  a  '  Question  of  Colour '  shows  his 
power  as  a  veteran  in  fiction. 


REV.  W.  F.  H.  KING. — We  are  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Francis  Henry 
King,  who  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  our 
columns,  especially  on  classical  subjects,  and 
generally  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Philip 
North."  His  '  Classical  and  Foreign  Quotations,' 
a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1904,  is  a 
work  of  real  value  which  we  have  used  often 
with  profit  and  delight.  Mr.  King  died  at  the 
end  of  March,  but  even  thus  late  we  ought  not 
to  omit  a  record  of  his  regretted  death. 


ADMIRERS  of  Mrs.  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi  (Dr. 
Johnson's  Mrs.  Thrale)  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  a  tablet  is  about  to  be  erected  to  her  memory 
in  Tremeirchion  Church,  where  she  was  laid  to 
rest  in  1821.  For  nearly  a  century  no  sort  of 
memorial  tablet  has  commemorated  her  burial- 
place.  This  tardy  recognition  of  her  merits  is 
due  to  Mr.  O.  B.  Fellowes,  grandson  of  Sir  James 
Fellowes,  who  was  her  intimate  friend  and 
executor. 

Whilst  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Asaph,  Mr.  Fellowes  paid  a  visit  to  Tremeirchion 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  Mrs.  Piozzi's  tomb 
or  tablet  in  the  church  described  by  Johnson 
as  "a  mean  fabric  "  ;  and  found  that  nothing 
of  any  kind  marked  the  final  resting-place  either 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi  or  of  Gabrielli  Piozzi,  who  also 
lies  there. 

Mr.  Fellowes  appears  to  have  thought  that 
the  omission  to  mark  the  burial-place  of  Gabrielli 
Piozzi  constituted  no  sufficient  reason  for  leaving 
that  of  his  wife  unrecorded,  with  the  result  that 
he  initiated  and  carried  through  the  project  for 
the  erection  of  the  tablet  in  question.  This 
memorial  is  erected  in  the  year  in  which  will 
be  celebrated  the  bi-centenary  of  Johnson,  an 
intimate  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  for  many 
years.  The  unveiling  will  probably  take  place 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  when  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley 
will  read  a  paper  on  Mrs.  Piozzi.  W. 


Jlottas  to 


We  miist  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :  — 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
ot  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  lie  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

EMILY  HICKEY  ("  God  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb  ").  —  Herbert's  anticipation  of 
Sterne  is  noticed  in  Bartlett's  '  Familiar  Quota- 
tions.' 

CORRIGENDUM.  —  P.  344,  col.  2,  1.  4  from  bottom, 
for  "  right  "  read  left. 
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ROGATION  DAYS  :    ASCENSION  DAY  : 

WHITSUNTIDE. 
(Continued  from  10  S.  ix.  401.) 

AT  Ripon  a  dragon  was  carried  in  pro- 
fession on  the  three  Rogation  days,  1439 
And  later,  but  he  had  dropped  out  before 
1540.  St.  Wilfrid's  relics  were  also  carried 
(1393),  and  a  tent  was  pitched  in  the  fields 
for  their  protection.  See  '  Memorials  of 
Ripon'  (Surt.  Ixxxi),  iii.  2,  120,  234,  239, 
287.  Some  useful  notes  are  added  on  p.  234. 

1481.  The  perambulation  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  liberty  and  lordship  of  Ripon, 
""  in  septimana  Pentecostes,"  is  described 
at  length  in  '  Ripon  Chapter  Acts,'  Surt. 
Soc.  Ixiv.  337-48  ;  and  in  a  note,  p.  337,  a 
perambulation  of  the  same  on  one  of  the 
Rogation  days  in  1795. 

The  processions  at  Rogation-tide,  Ascen- 
sion-tide, and  Whitsuntide  are  described, 
with  notes,  in  '  Rites  of  Durham,'  Surt.  cvii. 
pp.  104,  105,  287. 

1562.  The  Elizabethan  book  of  '  Homilies ' 
contains  one  for  the  days  of  Rogation  week, 
in  three  parts,  and  "  An  Exhortation,  to  be 
spoken  to  such  parishes  where  they  use  their 
Perambulation  in  Rogation  Week  ;  for  the 


oversight  of  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their 
town."  Herein  complaint  is  made  of  the 
removal  of  "  doles  and  marks  which  of 
ancient  time  were  laid  for  the  division  of 
meers  and  balks  in  the  fields,"  and  of  the 
turning  up  of  "  the  ancient  terries  of  the 
fields  that  old  men  beforetime  with  great 
pains  did  tread  out,"  of  covetous  men  plough- 
ing up  so  nigh  the  common  balks  and  walks, 
and  destroying  the  ancient  "  bier-balks, 
which  by  long  use  and  custom  "  had  been 
left  in  the  lands  "  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the 
Christian  sepulchre,"  &c. 

1592.  "  Breade  and  drinke  "  were  pro- 
vided for  those  who  went  to  view  the 
"  bounders  "  of  Pittington  parish  on  Roga- 
tion Wednesday.  In  1670  and  later  St. 
Nicholas's,  Durham,  was  decorated  with 
branches  of  birch  at  Whitsuntide  ( '  Durham 
Parish  Books,'  Surt.  Ixxxiv.  33,  228n.). 

Shakespeare  mentions  the  "  pageants  of 
delight  "  which  were  played  "at  Pentecost," 
'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  IV.  iv.  ;  the 
"  Whitsun  morris-dance,"  '  K.  Henry  V.,' 
II.  iv.  ;  the  "  monster "  usually  "  pre- 
sented "  in  the  "  pageant,"  '  Troilus  and 
Cressida,'  III.  ii.  ;  and  the  "  play  "  of  the 
"  Whitsun  pastorals,"  '  Winter's  Tale,'  IV.  iii. 

1635.  An  account  of  the  annual  per- 
ambulation of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Durham,  on  Ascension  Day,  with  notes,  is 
in  '  Memorials  of  St.  Giles's,'  Surt.  xcv.  2-8. 

Compare  with  these  processions  that  of 
Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1740. 
He  was  represented  by  a  pasteboard  figure, 
12  feet  high,  wearing  a  curled  and  powdered 
full-bottomed  wig,  on  which  was  an  imperial 
crown,  and  dressed  in  a  yellow  damask 
gown  which  hid  those  who  carried  him. 
He  goes  round  the  city,  attended  by  all  the 
orders  in  their  habits,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  Host  under  a  canopy.  They  stop 
before  the  town-house,  mass  is  said  at  an 
altar  raised  on  purpose,  and  Charlemagne 
stoops  and  "  goggles  "  his  eyes,  which  are 
pulled  by  wires  (Climenson,  '  Elizabeth 
Montagu,'  1906,  i.  59). 

There  is  a  notice  of  the  Rogation  dragon 
in  Hone's  'Ancient  Mysteries,'  p.  134,  and 
of  the  Whitsuntide  dragon  at  Tarascon  in 
Dumas,  '  Travel  in  S.  France,'  p.  213. 

The  Ascension  Day  procession  is  described 
by  F.  Hamilton  Jackson,  '  Shores  of 
Adriatic,  Austrian  Side,'  1908,  pp.  390-91. 

There  were  no  sittings  in  Westminster 
Hall  on  Ascension  Day,  1796  (9  S.  vii.  26). 

'  Whitsuntide  Perambulations,'  an  article 
in  The  Church  Times,  22  May,  1908,  p.  898. 

See  under  '  Rogation '  in  '  N.E.D.'  for 
some  useful  quotations.  W.  C.  B. 
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COTTON     FAMILY     OF     WARBLETON, 

HANTS. 

(See  10  S.  iv.  56, 114,  under  '  William  Shelley.' ) 
As  no  pedigree  of  the  Cotton  family, 
except  the  incomplete  one  in  Berry's 
'  Hampshire  Genealogies,'  has,  so  far  as 
I  know,  been  published,  perhaps  space 
may  be  found  for  a  note  on  the  subject. 

Pp.  356-85  of  the  Report  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commissioners  on  Lord  Ancaster's 
papers  at  Grimsthorpe  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  '  Cal.  Ancaster  MSS.')  are  taken  up 
with  abstracts  of  documents  relating  to  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of 
George  Cotton's  second  son  John  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  They  throw  much 
light  on  this  staunch  Catholic  family,  and 
to  them  I  would  refer  any  one  interested 
in  their  history.  Within  the  limits  of  a  note 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  it  is  impossible  to  summarize, 
even  briefly,  abstracts  that  run  to  twenty- 
nine  pages. 

George  Cotton  spent  a  good  period  of  his 
life  in  prison  for  recusancy,  as  I  pointed 
out  at  the  first  reference,  and  between  1587 
and  1607  paid  260Z.  a  year  in  fines.  He 
thus  was  mulcted  in  twenty  years  of  a  sum 
corresponding  to  about  50,000£.  of  our  money 
for  refusing  to  attend  Protestant  services  (see 
'  Victoria  History  of  Hants,'  ii.  86,  87)  ; 
yet  his  younger  brother  Henry  was  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  from  1598  to  1615.  I  suspect 
that  "  Ma.  Cotton  "  in  the  '  Cal.  Ancaster 
MSS.'  refers  to  his  wife  Mary,  and  not,  as 
the  editor  supposes,  to  an  unknown  Matthew 
Cotton.  If  I  am  right,  she  had  died  before 
November,  1612. 

1.  Their  eldest  son  Richard,  who  must 
have  been  born  in  or  before  1559 — and  not, 
as  Mr.  EVEBITT  suggests  (10  S.  iv.  56), 
"  about  1570  " — married  Elizabeth,  sister  to 
Sir  Christopher  Blount  (as  to  whom  see 
'D.N.B.,'  v.  245)  and  Sir  Edward  Blount 
('Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1598-1601,'  p.  565),  both 
of  whom  were  suspected  of  Papistry.  The 
benefit  of  his  recusancy  was  granted  in  1609 
to  John  Corbet,  and  in  1612  to  the  Earl  of 
Montgomery.  In  1616-17  he  was  living 
abroad,  and  had  a  son  named  Edward  living 
in  London  ('Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1603-10,' 
p.  561 ;  1611-18,  pp.  120,  431, 442),  who,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  eldest  son.  The  eldest  son, 
George,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Symonds,  by  whom  he  had  an  eldest 
son  Richard,  a  recusant,  who  in  1666  married 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  Richard,  first  Earl  of 
Scarbrough,  by  whom  he  had  issue.  Richard 
Cotton,  the  eldest  grandson  of  our  Richard, 
died  28  March,  1695,  leaving  an  only  son 


William,  who  died  unmarried  in  1736  (see 
Longcroft's  '  Bosmere,'  p.  98).  I  suspect 
that  the  above-mentioned  Edward  was  the 
Edward  Cotton  of  Shelwood,  Surrey,  ta 
whom,  and  to  whose  wife  Mary,  the  King, 
on  15  June,  1637,  granted  immunity  from 
prosecution  for  recusancy  until  further 
notice  ('Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1637,'  p.  215). 
This  Edward  Cotton  and  Mary  his  wife 
possessed  lands  in  Cheshire  ('  Cal.  Com- 
mittee for  Compounding,  1643-60,'  p.  2270), 
and  also  possessed  the  manor  of  Whitstanton, 
Somerset,  till  they  sold  it  (18  Car.  I.)  to  Sir 
B.  Tichborne  (ibid.,  p.  2943).  Another  son. 
of  Richard  Cotton  was  Francis,  of  Penrose, 
Monmouthshire  (ibid.,  p.  2088). 

2.  John,  the  second  son  of  George  and 
Mary  Cotton,  was  born  in  1560.  About  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  the  English  College 
at  Douay  for  six  or  nine  months,  and  then 
to  Paris  for  a  year.  He  was  arrested  with 
Father  Campion  at  Lyford  17  June,  1581, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  was 
liberated  for  three  months  25  April,  1582, 
on  bail  given  by  his  brother  Richard  and 
brother-in-law  John  Carrell.  The  time  was 
extended  on  23  June,  1582,  for  three  months 
longer  ('  P.C.A.,'  N.S.  xiii.  396,  454)  ;  before 
this  further  period  had  expired,  however, 
he  went  abroad,  but  was  taken  ill  at  Rouen 
and  had  to  return  to  England.  In  1590 
he  again  went  abroad,  and  visited  Flanders 
and  Italy,  He  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife  Catherine  he  had  one  son,  Richard, 
who  died  at  St.  Omer  about  1611,  aged 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Catherine.  Mary  was  admitted 
27  Sept.  (O.S.)  or  7  Oct.  (N.S.),  1612,  as  a 
probationer  at  a  convent  of  English  Poor 
Clares  at  Gravelines.  Of  this  convent  Mary 
Stevens,  probably  a  sister  of  Thomas 
Stephens,  S.J.  (as  to  whom  see  10  S.  ix.  208, 
254),  was  abbess,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Chaderton  (as  to  whom  see  10  S.  iv.  184> 
spiritual  director.  Catherine  was  born  about 
1596.  By  his  second  wife,  a  cousin  of  the 
above-mentioned  Henry  Chaderton,  John 
Cotton  had  three  daughters. 

On  Wednesday,  28  April,  1613,  at  9  A.M., 
a  book  was  found  in  the  Court  at  Whitehall 
entitled  '  Balaam's  Asse,'  the  scope  of  which 
was  to  prove  that  his  Majesty  King  James 
was  Antichrist.  It  was  in  some  sort  an 
answer  to  the  King's  '  Premonitory  Epistle  * 
published  8  April,  1609.  Suspicion  fell  on 
John  Cotton,  whose  house  at  Soberton  was 
raided  on  the  afternoon  of  101  May,  and  his 
MSS.,  books,  and  "  implements  for  Mass- 
saying  "  were  seized ;  but  there  was  no 
one  in  the  house  except  Catherine  and  her 
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tliree  little  half-sisters.  On  Friday,  1 1  June,  i 
a  proclamation  for  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason  was  issued.  The  next  day 
he  gave  himself  up  at  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton's London  house,  and  was  eventually 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  still  was  in  the 
following  January.  The  '  Cal.  Ancaster 
MSS.'  should  be  consulted  for  details  of  the 
stir  about  '  Balaam's  Asse  '  and  the  hollowed 
apple  containing  a  Latin  letter  mysteriously 
found  at  Whitehall  5  Nov.,  1613.  Was  John 
Cotton  ever  brought  to  trial  ?  and  when 
and  where  did  he  die  ? 

Among  those  who  gave  evidence  against 
him  was  John  Copley  (born  at  Louvain, 
1577),  fourth  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Copley  of 
Gatton,  and  ordained  priest  abroad.  He 
had  been  George  Cotton's  chaplain  at 
Warbleton,  but  about  a  year  after  George 
Cotton's  death  apostatized,  and  two  years 
later  published  a  book  giving  his  reasons  for 
this  step.  He  became  Vicar  of  Bethersden, 
Kent,  18  Oct.,  1612,  and  Rector  of  Pluckley 
in  1616,  and  married  Martha  Moon.  For 
further  details  of  his  history  see  Archceologia 
Cantiana,  xvi.  87. 

3.  The  third  son,  George,  knighted  23  July, 
1603,  was  convicted  at  the  Newgate  Sessions 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  29  Nov., 
1613,  of  being  a  recusant  and  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  confessed 
to  having  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  for  about  twenty-five  years 
without  having  been  inside  the  parish  church, 
and  during  that  period  he  had  only  once 
attended  a  Protestant  service,  and  that  at 
Westminster.  He  was  committed  to  the 
King's  Bench  Prison,  where  he  died  soon 
afterwards.  He  married  Cassandra,  daughter 
of  Henry  Mac  Williams,  Esq.,  and  Mary 
(nee  Hill)  his  wife,  widow  of  Sir  John  Cheke 
(see  Strype's  '  Cheke,'  p.  134).  Mrs. 
Cassandra  Cotton  was  baptized  at  St. 
Martin-in-the -Fields  5  Nov.,  1600.  Sir 
George  Cotton  left  issue,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  anything  about  them. 

Richard,  John,  and  Sir  George  Cotton  had 
at  least  five  sisters. 

(a)  The  eldest,  Mary,  married  in  or  before 
1577,  as  MB.  EVEKITT  has  pointed  out  at 
the  second  reference,  John  Caryll  or  Carrell 
of  Warnham,  Sussex,  knighted  21  Aug., 
1591.  She  was  buried  at  Warnham  21  June, 
1601.  The  Carrells,  like  the  Cottons,  were 
recusants. 

(6)  Jane  married  William  Owen  of  God- 
stow,  Oxfordshire. 

(c)  Elizabeth  married  Samuel  Lone  of 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  a  recusant,  and  had  issue, 
also  recusants. 


(d  and  e)  Katharine  and  Barbara  are 
mentioned  by  ME.  EVERITT  at  the  second 
reference.  JOHN  B.  WAINT:  WRIGHT.. 


•ENGLANDS    PARNASSUS,'    1600. 

(See  10  S.  ix.  341,  401  ;    x.  4,  84,  182,  262, 

362,  444  ;   xi.  4,  123,  204,  283.) 

'  Autumnus,'  p.  431. 
The  wearied  nights  approached  on  a  pace. 

'  Ind.  to  Mir.  for  Mag.,'st.  2,  ed.  1575,  (signed) 
J.  H.,  '  Mir.  of  Mag.' 

'  Of  Proteus,'  p.  434. 
Proteus  is  shepheard  of  the  seas  of  yore. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  III.  viii.  30,  (signed)  Idem,, 
viz.  Spenser. 

'Of  Phoabus,'  p.  435. 
The  golden  ofspring  of  Latona  pure. 

Virgil's  «  Gnat,'   11.    13-15,  (signed)  Edm.. 
Spencer. 

'  Descriptions,'  &c.,  p.  461. 
Starres  fall  to  fetch  fresh  light,  &c. 

'  Unfortunate  Traveller,'  (signed)  T.  Nash. 
The  Nashe  entries  in  '  E.P.'  were  traced 
by  Mr.  R.  B.  McKerrow,  not  by  me  ;    but 
I    give    them    here    because    they    are    not 
recorded  elsewhere. 

'Descriptions,'  &c.,  p.  461. 
Her  lookes  were  like  beames,  &c. 

Ed.    Spenser's    'Colin    Clout,'    11.    604-15, 
(signed)  S.  Daniell. 

'  Descriptions,'  &c.,  p.  472. 
Her  iron,'  necke,  her  alablaster  breast. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  VI.  viii.  42,  (signed)  Edm.. 
Spen. 

'  Love,'  p.  497. 
....  As  when  might  ie  Macedon  had  wonne. 

G.  Chapman's  '  Ovid's  Banquet  of  the  Sense,' 
(signed)  Edm.  Spencer. 

'  Feare,'  p.  498. 
Like  as  a  hinde,  forth  singled,  &c. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'   III.  vii.  1,   (signed)  Edm- 
Spencer. 

'  Civill  Warres,'  p.  512. 
Even  like  to  Rheine,  which  in  his  birth,  &c. 

'  Civil  Wars,'  I.  17-18,  ed.  1595  only,  (signed) 
Sam.  Daniell. 

'  Of  Victorie,'  p.  522. 

As  when  a  troupe  of  harvest  thrifty  swaines. 
'  Comp.  of  Elstred,'  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 

Allot  assigns  the  following  to  "I.  Mark- 
ham,"  but  Collier  found  it  in  '  Faerie 
Queene,'  although  in  making  the  correction 
Collier  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  '  E.P.'  i> 
not  in  error.  Place  '  Faerie  Queene  '  before 
Collier's  reference,  and  erase  "  Ibid."  : — 

'  Joy,'  p.  528. 

Like  as  a  ship,  with  dreadfull  storme,  &c. 
VI.  iv.  1. 

No  heading,  p.  539. 

Faire  roome,  the  presence  of  sweet  beauties  pride. 
'Unfortunate  Traveller,'^ (signed)  Th.  Nashe. 

No  heading,  p.  540, 
On  the  other  side  a  pleasant  grove. 

'Faerie    Queene,'   II.   v.     31,     (signed)    Ed.. 
Spencer. 
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No  heading,  p.  541. 
Not  that  Colossus  reared  up  in  Rhodes. 

'  Comp.  of  Elstred,'  (signed)  D.  Lodge. 

Correct  Collier,  as  under : — 
No  heading,  p.  542. 
. . .  .Art,  striving  to  compare,  &c. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  II.  v.  29,  (signed)  Ed.  Sp 

'  Of  Beasts,'  p.  557. 

The  spotted  Panther,  and  the  tusked  Boare. 
'  Faerie  Queene,'  I.  vi.  26. 

No  heading,  p.  558. 
Is  the  brave  Normans  courage  now  forgot  ? 

'  Epist.   Q.  Isabel  to  Mortimer,'   (signed)  M. 
Dray. 

No  heading,  p.  560. 
Fresh  Hyacinthus,  Phoebus  paramoure. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  III.  vi.  45,  (signed)  Idem, 
viz.,  Spenser. 

'  Nimphs,'  p.  560. 
'The  woody  Nymphs,  faire  hamadryades. 

'  Faerie    Queene,'    I.   vi.    18,    (signed)   Idem, 
viz.,  Spenser. 

No  heading,  p.  561. 

Fresh  shadowes,  fit  to  shrowd  from  sunny  ray. 
'  Faerie  Queene,'  IV.  x.  24,  (signed)  Ed.  Sp. 

No  heading,  p.  562. 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bitte. 

'  Faerie  Queene,'  I.  i.  1,  (signed)  Idem,  viz., 
Spenser. 

No  heading,  p.  577. 
Who  holdeth  league  with  Neptune  and  the  winde  ? 

'  Civil  Wars,'  vi.  75,  (signed)  S.  Dan. 
The  Phoenix  gazeth  on  the  sunnes  bright  beames. 
'  Trag.    of    Selimus,'    11.    458-9,    (signed)    B. 

Greene. 
'Collier  refers  to  '  Hist,  of  Orlando  Furioso.' 

I  have  omitted  all  quotations  dealt 
with  previously,  and  do  not  supply  refer- 
ences for  passages  that  have  already  been 
traced  in  Peele,  Chapman,  '  The  Tragedy  of 
Selimus,'  and  in  other  authors  and  single 
pieces.  The  references  for  such  passages 
have  been  made  public,  and  are  known  ; 
and,  for  anything  that  I  can  say  to  the 
contrary,  some  of  those  recorded  now  may 
also  be  public  property.  Nor  have  I 
attempted  to  check  hundreds  of  the  refer- 
ences supplied  by  Collier,  who  is  never 
reliable,  and  who  often  trusted  to  his  imagi- 
nation for  his  references. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  errors  of  assign- 
ment in  '  Englands  Parnassus,'  as  known  to 
me,  will  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  these 
papers.  CHABLES  CRAWFORD. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BEATING  THE  BOUNDS  IN  1763. — The  near 
approach  of  the  Rogation  days  and  of  the 
festival  of  the  Ascension  suggests  that  an 
account  of  the  "  Beating  of  the  Bounds  "  of 
-a  Dorset  parish  in  1763  may  prove  of  interest. 

Before  the  eighteenth  century  the  old 
religious  service,  in  which  litanies  and 


prayers  were  used  in  the  fields,  invoking  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  seed 
which  had  been  sown  in  the  ground,  had  for 
the  most  part  degenerated  into  a  perambu- 
lation of  the  parish,  when  the  boundaries 
were  carefully  noted  :  though  the  proceed- 
ings probably  usually  commenced  with  a 
service  in  church,  and  perhaps  often  concluded 
with  a  convivial  meal.  The  accurate  maps, 
published  in  connexion  with  the  various 
Ordnance  surveys  made  during  the  last 
century  and  a  quarter,  have  rendered  such 
marking  of  the  parochial  boundaries  un- 
necessary, and  in  the  few  places  where  the 
perambulation  is  still  carried  on,  it  survives 
merely  as  a  quaint  custom. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a 
note  made  in  the  parchment  burial  register, 
for  the  years  1729-90,  of  the  parish  of 
Winterbourne  Whitchurch,  near  Blandford  : 

"Mem'.  This  year  on  Ascension  Day,  1763, 
after  Morning  Prayer  at  Whitchurch,  was  made  a 
Publick  Perambulation  of  ye  Bounds  of  ye  Parish 
of  Whitchurch  by  me  Richd  Cobbe  Vicr,  Mr  Will"1 
Clancott  Churchward"  and  7  Whitch.  Boys,  viz. 
J110  Davis,  Mat.  Davis,  Jno  Molton,  Jno  Davis,  Will"1 
Devol,  John  Hanimett  &  Jam8  Shetler ;  beginning 
at  ye  Vicarage  House,  and  cutting  a  great  WT  at  4  y° 
Principal  Bounds  of  ye  Parish,  viz'  between  Whitch. 
and  Abby  Milton  ;  between  Whitch.  &  Clenston  ; 
between  Whitch.  &•  Charlton,  betwixt  ye  2  Barrows 
going  to  Blandford  ;  and  between  Whitch.  & 
Kingston ;  whipping  yc  Boys  at  every  Place  we 
stopt  at,  by  way  of  Remembrance,  and  stopping 
their  Cry  wth  some  Halfpence,  we  finished  our 
Circuit. 

"  Which  Perambulation  or  Processioning  round  y" 
Bonds  of  ye  Parish  had  not  been  made  for  above 
40  years  before." 

JAS.  M.  J.  FLETCHER. 
The  Vicarage,  Wimborne  Minster. 

PROPER  NAMES  IN  SCHROER'S  '  ENGLISH- 
ERMAN  DICTIONARY.' — At  the  end  of  the 
rieb-Schroer  '  English-German  Dictionary  ' 
published  by  Mr.  Frowde)  there  is  an  ap- 
Dendix  of  proper  names,  with  their  alleged 
English     pronunciation,     which    has     often 
filled  me  with  wonder.     The  editor  appears 
o  have  collected  every  possible  pronuncia- 
tion of  each  name,  and  solemnly  prints  them 
all,  without  giving  his  readers  any  clue  as 
,o    which   are    correct   and   which    are    not. 
The  consequence  is  that  names  with  three 
.o  six  variant  pronunciations  are  found  on 
very    page.     Does    the    studious    German 
vish   to    know   the   pronunciation   of   Sach- 
iverell  ?     He  looks  it  up,  and  does  not  know 
tvhich  to  choose  out  of  six.     Ranelagh  seems 
a  simple  name,  but  the  industrious  Schroer 
las    discovered    four    ways    of    saying    it. 
Vfenzies  and  Methuen   have  four  each,  but 
Jhicago  and  Carnegie  have  only  three,  which 
s  manifest  injustice  to  America. 
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In  Indian  names  Schroer  proceeds  on 
similar  lines.  Himalaya  has  two  pronuncia- 
tions, Kabul  three,  Afghanistan  four,  and 
Peshawar  five.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
show  which  is  scholarly  and  which  is  the 
coinage  of  the  gutter. 

But  the  best  example  of  this  uncritical 
method  is  affforded  by  the  name  variously 
written  Dalyel,  Dalziel,  Dalzell,  and  Dalzil. 
It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  this  book 
gives  the  unhappy  German  a  choice  of 
eleven  pronunciations.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  divide  these,  as  might  easily  have  been 
done,  into  correct  Scotch  and  passably  good 
or  inexpressibly  bad  English. 

When  a  name  has  only  one  pronunciation 
marked  it  is  often  wrong.  Thus  with  Brough- 
ton,  Devereux,  Farquhar,  Forbes,  Gifford, 
and  others,  just  when  an  alternative  would 
have  been  justified  it  is  absent.  Bury  is 
given  with  one  pronunciation,  though  it  is 
n-ell  known  that  this  name  is  differently 
sounded  by  the  Albemarle  and  Charleville 
families.  Featherstonhaugh  is  given  only 
one,  although  there  are  at  least  five  pro- 
nunciations of  this  name  in  use  among 
different  branches.  Barham  and  Sotheby 
have  two  pronunciations  each  marked,  but 
all  four  are  wrong.  Tintagel  has  different 
pronunciations  assigned  for  the  town  and 
castle,  which  is  absurd.  Nigel  has  two,  but 
neither  is  the  one  used  by  Scott.  Brougham 
has  three,  but  not  the  one  which  is  now  most 
in  use. 

Numerous  important  names  are  not  in 
this  list  at  all.  Such  are  Ayscough,  Beres- 
ford,  Blyth,  Cadogan,  Carruthers,  Chichele, 
Chisholm,  Clanricarde,  Crespigny,  Denzil, 
Dumaresque,  Elcho,  Fildes,  Foljambe, 
Gallagher,  Geoghegan,  Inchiquin,  Keogh, 
Lysaght,  Mahan,  Meagher,  Mohun,  Moly- 
neux,  Mowat,  Osbaldistone,  Ouless,  Romanes, 
Saumarez,  Scrymgeour,  and  Selous.  In  the 
next  edition  room  could  be  found  for  these 
by  omitting  Scriptural  and  classical 
names.  JAS.  PIATT,  Jun. 

"  THE  IVEBY,"  WILTSHIRE  LOCAL  NAME. 
— On  the  top  of  the  tongue  of  hill  by 
which  the  down  over  Wroughton  descends 
to  the  vale  is  a  piece  of  bare  land  lying 
between  two  combes,  Elcombe  and  Marcum. 
This  piece  of  land  is  called  "The  Ivery." 
The  meaning  of  this  local  name  is,  I  believe, 
quite  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  and  this 
term  for  a  piece  of  land  does  not,  as  far  as 
I  know,  occur  elsewhere  within  the  British 
Isles.  What  is  its  original  meaning  ?  I 
believe  that  the  word  is  of  French  origin, 
and  my  friend  Prof.  Skeat  concurs  with  me 


in  this  opinion.  In  Godefroy's  '  Old  French 
Dictionary  '  we  find  the  word  iverie,  "  haras, 'r 
and  in  Ducange  there  is  given  the  original 
Latin  form  of  the  French  iverie,  namely,. 
equaria,  "  equorum  grex,  Gall,  haras.''' 
From  the  citations  in  Ducange  it  appears 
that  equaria  was  a  bit  of  monastic  Latin  for 
a  herd  of  horses  or  a  place  for  breeding 
horses,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
Wroughton,  over  which  "  The  Ivery "  i& 
situated,  was  formerly  a  manor  of  St. 
Swithun's  Monastery  ;  so  the  appearance  of 
the  French  word  in  this  place  is  well  ac- 
counted for.  It  may  be  added  that  the- 
Latin  equa  was  quite  regularly  represented 
in  Old  French  by  the  form  ive ;  so  Lat~ 
cequalem  became  in  O.F.  ivel.  Both  forms 
— iverie,  "  equaria,"  and  ivel,  "  aequalem  " — 
occur  in  the  poem  of  Guillaume  de  Tyr,. 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
21,  Norham  Road,  Oxford. 

BAGNIGGE  HOUSE.  (See  ante,  p.  103.) — 
Not  trusting  to  memory,  I  have  made  a 
special  expedition,  and  found,  let  into  the 
front  of,  and  midway  between,  61  and  63,. 
King's  Cross  Road  (two  houses),  the  following 
inscription,  surmounted  by  a  satyr's  (man's?)/ 
head : — 

+ 

S  T 

THIS   IS  BAGXIGGE 

HOVSE   XEARE 

THE  FINDER  A 

WAKEFEILDE 

1680 

H.  C— N. 

"  Q  IN  THE  CORNER."  (See  7  S.  iv.  287  ^ 
v.  15,  113,  198  ;  10  S.  ix.  407.)— At  the  last 
reference  I  gave  an  American  instance  dated 
1813.  I  am  now  able  to  trace  the  expression- 
further  back.  A  letter  in  The  Massachusetts 
Spy,  13  Aug.,  1772,  is  signed  "  Q  in  a 
Corner "  ;  and  the  same  signature  is  ap- 
pended to  some  verses  in  The  Maryland 
Journal,  19  Aug.,  1788.  It  would  seem  that 
the  pseudonym  is  of  American  origin. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

"  DISAL.DER." — This  word  does  not  appear 
in  '  N.E.D.,'  but  it  is  to  be  found  several 
times  in  the  records  of  the  Corporation  of 
Lincoln  as  calendared  by  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  in  its  fourteenth 
Report,  Appendix,  Part  VIII.  On  29  March,. 
1593,  for  instance,  a  late  mayor  was  "  dis- 
justicied  and  also  disaldered  "  for  refusing 
to  bring  in  his  accounts,  and  for  having 
gone  away  with  sums  of  money  remaining 
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in  his  hands  (p.  74)  ;  and  various  later 
examples,  as  disalder,  are  furnished  on  pp. 
79,  82,  83,  89,  and  90. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

"  LUMBER  'fc=  TROUBLE,  MISCHIEF.  — 
"  Lumber  "  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to 
trouble  or  mischief  in  ordinary  conversation 
in  the  North  and  Midlands.  "  To  get  into 
lumber,"  "to  be  always  in  lumber,"  are 
common  expressions  to  denote  getting  into 
trouble,  difficulties,  or  mischief. 

B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

YELLOWHAMMER  SUPERSTITIONS.  —  This 
extract  from  The  Scotsman,  12  Sept.,  1908, 
may  be  worth  preservation  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  : — 

"A  correspondent  in  last  week's  '  Nature  Notes ' 
complained  of  a  late  nest  of  the  yellowhammer 
being  robbed.  There  is  no  bird  more  inoffensive 
than  the  yellowhamnier,  and  yet  there  is  none 
round  which  more  curious  superstitions  have 
centred  and  rendered  it  the  innocent  victim  of 
unfounded  prejudice.  Just  as  the  robin  receives 
an  unwonted  measure  of  protection  on  account  of 
its  being  universally  regarded  as  a  peculiar  favourite 
of  the  Deity,  so  the  yellpwhammer  suffers  from  its 
supposed  associations  with  the  Evil  One.  For  the 
yellowhamnier  was  accounted  one  of  the  Devil's 
birds,  as  instanced  in  the  rhyme  :— 
Yellow,  yellow  yorlin, 
Drink  a  drap  o'  the  De'il's  bluid 
Ilka  Monday  morning. 

And  it  was  further  believed  that  the  Devil,  crouch- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  toad,  sat  upon  the  yellow- 
hammer's  eggs  and  hatched  them  and  fed  the 
young : — 

Quarter  puddock,  quarter  taed, 

Half  a  yellow  yourlie. 

In  the  'Birds  of  Scotland,'  Graham  describes  the 
yellowhamnier  as  a  '  Fair  plumaged  bird,  cursed  by 
•the  causeless  hate  of  every  schoolboy,'  and  we  read 
that  in  Berwickshire  at  one  time  it  was  the  custom 
for  children  to  hang  by  the  neck  all  the  yellow- 
liammers  they  could  lay  hold  of.  '  They  often  take 
the  bare  gorbals,  or  unfledged  young,  of  this  bird 
-and  suspend  these  by  a  thread  tied  round  the  neck 
to  one  end  of  a  cross  stick.  Then  they  suddenly 
strike  the  other  end  and  drive  the  poor  bird  into 
the  air.'  This  cruel  practice  was,  however,  by  no 
•means  confined  to  Berwickshire.  I  have  seen  the 
same  operation  carried  out  many  a  time  in  my  own 
l>arish  in  Mid-Lothian,  and  Tannahillwas  no 'doubt 
thinking  of  some  such  custom  when  he  wrote  of— 

The  weary  yeldrins  have  to  wail 

Their  little  nestlings  torn.  C  C  " 

ALEX.  BUSSELL. 
Stromness,  Orkney. 

"LEAGUER." — The  'N.E.D.'  does  not 
Tefer  to  this  word  as  meaning  a  house  of  a 
certain  kind.  "  Holland's  Leaguer "  at 
Southwark  is  mentioned  in  '  Old  and  New 
London,'  vi.  32,  41,  and  was  the  name  of  a 
•comedy  by  Shackerley  Marmyon,  1632.  M. 


CJmrus. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  i]iieries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


BECKFORD  QUERIES. — 1.  Alderman  Beck- 
ford's  first  wife  was  a  widow,  with  a  daughter, 
Miss  Elizabeth  March.  Miss  March  married 
a  man  called  Hervey  or  Harvey.  Is  any- 
thing known  of  the  lady  or  her  husband  ? 

2.  It    is    stated    in    many    places    that 
'  Vathek  '  Beckford  was  as  a  lad  so  absorbed 
by  a  love  of  Oriental  literature  that  Lord 
Chatham  recommended    that  the    '  Arabian 
Nights  '  should  be  kept  from  the  lad.     What 
is  the  authority  for  this  statement  ? 

3.  Where   is   there   a    copy   of    the   first 
edition     of     Beckford's     burlesque      novel 
'  Azemia,'  published  over  the  pseudonym  of 
Lady  Harriet  Marlow  ?     The  British  Museum 
has  only  the  second  edition. 

LEWIS  MELVILLE. 

Salcombe,  Harpenden,  Herts. 

[Halkett  and  Laing  state  that  '  Azemia '  (called 
'  Amezia '  in  Dr.  Garnett's  account  of  Beckford  in 
the  'D.N.B.')  was  published  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Jacquetta  Agneta  Mariana  Jenks.l 

WITCHCRAFT  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Has  any 
list  of  the  various  trials  for  witchcraft, 
pamphlets  for  and  against  the  practice,  &c., 
ever  been  printed  ?  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

LADIES'  CRICKET  MATCHES. — In  June, 
1777,  a  cricket  match  was  played  at  the 
Oaks  in  Surrey  "  between  the  Countess  of 
Derby  and  some  other  ladies  of  quality  and 
fashion."  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  The 
Sporting  Magazine  of  April,  1803,  vol.  xxii. 
13,  where  it  is  referred  to  in 

"  A  Letter  written  by  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset, 
the  celebrated  cricketer,  to  a  circle  of  Ladies,  his 
intimate  friends,  describing  a  cricket  match  played 
at  the  Oaks,  in  Surrey,  by  some  of  the  first  female 
cricketers  in  the  Island." 

This  letter,  which  was  evidently  composed 
shortly  after  the  game  had  taken  place,  is 
reprinted  in  F.  Lilly-white's  '  Cricket  Scores 
and  Biographies,'  vol.  i.  p.  xxii. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  omits  to  mention 
any  dates,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  period  of  the  historic  match. 
Obviously,  it  cannot  have  taken  place  later 
than  the  summer  of  1778,  since  from  that 
time  onward  Lady  Derby  ceased  to  reside 
at  the  Oaks,  nor  earlier  than  the  summer 
of  1776,  for  it  was  in  this  year  that,  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  her  husband, 
Lord  Stanley  was  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
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The  Morning  Post  of  22  Jan.,  1778,  in  a 
paragraph  referring  to  the  engagement  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  (Lady  Derby's 
brother)  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Burrell,  supplies 
the  chief  clue  : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Burrell  at  the  cricket  match  at  the  Oaks  lost  year 

probably  when  she  took  bat  in  hand.    Then  her 

Diana-like  air  communicated  an  irresistible  im- 
pression. She  got  more  notches  in  the  first  and 
second  innings  than  any  lady  in  the  game." 

Another  paragraph  from  the  same  paper 
of  18  July,  1777,  is  also  instructive  : — 

"  From  the  great  patronage  cricket  has  received 
from  the  Maid  of  the  Oaks  [Lady  Derby's  sobriquet] 
and  others  it  has  become  quite  the  ton  for  our 
young  nobility  to  adopt  that  favourite  game." 

Thus  it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  the 
Countess  of  Derby's  cricket  match  was 
played  in  the  summer  of  1777.  I  have 
followed  the  movements  of  this  lady,  as 
revealed  in  the  daily  newspapers  and  else- 
•where,  very  closely  during  the  whole  of 
this  year,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  her  game  of  cricket  took 
place  in  June.  On  9  and  10  June  "  a 
grand  cricket  match  "  between  the  Gentle- 
men of  Chertsey  and  the  Coulsdon  Club  was 
played  at  the  Oaks,  and  I  find  that  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
Mr.  Burrell  (Miss  Elizabeth  BurreU's  brother) 
were  all  present.  No  other  date  will  fit  in 
with  Laay  Derby's  movements,  and  thus 
I  conjecture  that  the  ladies'  cricket  match 
occurred  on  one  of  these  days,  or  about 
this  time.  Is  this  the  first  Ladies'  Cricket 
Match  on  record  ? 

The  Public  Advertiser  of  29  July,  1768, 
describes  a  cricket  match  which  took  place 
at  Upham  in  Wiltshire  on  Saturday,  23  July, 
between  eleven  married  and  eleven  single 
women  for  a  plum  cake  and  a  barrel  of  ale, 
"  which  was  won  with  difficulty  by  the 
latter  "  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  same  class  as  the  game  at  the 
Oaks.  HOKACE  BLEACKLEY. 

[A  match  between  women  in  1747  is  noticed  by 
MR.  A.  F.  ROBBIXS  at  9  S.  iv.  474]. 

JAMES  ISAACSON,  M.P.  FOB  BANBURY. — 
He  was  expelled  the  House  on  11  Feb., 
1698/9,  for  being  concerned  in  farming  the 
Customs,  contrary  to  the  Act  5  and  6 
William  and  Mary.  He  had  been  appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  Stamps  21  May,  1694,  but 
resigned  that  office  after  his  expulsion.  He 
was,  however,  reappointed  7  Dec.,  1700, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  June, 
1702.  On  20  May,  1707,  he  was  appointed 
a  Commissioner  of  Customs  in  Scotland, 
resigning  in  July,  1709.  I  shall  be  obliged 


by  any  information  as  to  the  parentage  and 
after  history  of  this  gentleman.  A  pedigree 
of  Isaacson  appears  in  the  '  Visitation  of 
London '  (vol.  ii.  p.  3),  but  whether  or  not 
it  relates  to  the  same  family  is  uncertain. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

AUTHORS     or     QUOTATIONS    WANTED. — 
He  seized  her  by  her  left  leg,  and  flung  her  down- 
stairs. 

LEWIS  MELVILLE. 
[The  line  is  the  last  of 

Goosey,  goosey  gander,  whither  shall  I  wander  ? 
Upstairs  and  downstairs,  and  in  my  lady's  chamber. 
There  I  met  an  old  man  who  would  not  say  his 

prayers ; 
I  took  him  by  his  left  leg  and  threw  him  down  the 

stairs. 

The  music  as  well  as  the  words  will  be  found  at 
p.  170  of  4  Mother  Goose's  Nursery  Rhymes '  (Rout- 
ledge  &  Sons).] 

1.  Le  hasard  c'est  peut-etre  le  pseudonyme  de 
Dieu  quarid  il  ne  veut  ims  signer. 

2.  So  we  arraign  her,  but  she 

V.  H.  C. 
[2.  See  Matthew  Arnold's  '  Heine's  Grave.'] 

WELSH  AND  TUDOR  HERALDRY. — 1.  What 
were  the  arms  of  Owen  Glyndwr  as  a  knight  ? 
What  arms  did  he  assign  to  the  Principality 
on  his  coronation  as  Prince  of  Wales  ? 

2.  What   were   the   original   arms   of   the 
Tudor  family  ?     Were  they  ever  quartered 
with  the  royal  arms  by  Henry  VII.  ? 

3.  Are   there   any   records    of    grants    of 
arms  made  by  any  of  the  Welsh  princes  ? 
There  is  one  curious  grant  made  by  Llewelyn 
ap  lorworth  to    a  certain  Maclog  Goch  of 
Mawddwy,    mentioned    in    Lady    Charlotte 
Guest's    notes    to    her    translation    of    the 
'  Mabinogion.'     The     arms     were     Arg.,     a 
chevron    per    pale   gu.   and  or,   inter  three 
eagles  sable,  their  heads  and  one  leg  grey, 
trippant,  standing  on  the  sable  leg ;    three 
trefoils  arg.  over  each  head.     What  are  the 
authorities  for  this  ?  G.  M.  F. 

ROYAL  BURGHS. — The  sovereign  in  early 
times  was  proprietor  of  all  the  feus  in 
a  royal  burgh.  Does  it  follow  from  this  that 
if  the  feus  in  a  town  belonged  to  the  sovereign 
the  town  was  a  royal  burgh  ?  The  charter 
erecting  Edinburgh  into  a  royal  burgh  is 
not  now  in  existence,  but  the  dignity  is 
ascribed  to  David  I.,  because  he  called  it 
"  his  burgh  "  in  a  charter.  It,  along  with 
Stirling,  Inverkeithing,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen, 
all  royal  burghs,  but  some  of  them  of  un- 
known date,  belonged  to  the  Crown  (see  first 
charter  in  'The  Book  of  Scone')  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I.  Were  they  all  royal 
burghs  then  ?  JOHN  MILNE,  LL.D. 
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"  STORM  IN  A  TEACUP."  —  What   is   the 
earliest  recorded  use  of  this  popular  phrase 
I  inquire  especially  because  what  seems  to 
be  its  original — and  in  a  form  now  forgotten 
— is   to   be   found   in   a   letter   from   James 
Butler,  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  to  the  Ear 
of  Arlington,  written  from  Dublin  28  Dec. 
1678,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  There  has  been  a  pen  war  carried,  on  betwix' 
nay  Lord  of  Orrery  and  me  ever  since  the  dis 
covery  of  the  [Popish]  Plot,  that  hath  already 
cost  some  lives,  and  God  only  knows  how  many 
more  it  may.  Our  skirmish  seems  to  be  come 
to  a  period,  and,  compared  with  the  great  things 
now  on  foot,  is  but  a  storm  in  a  cream  bowl." — 
Historical  MSS.  Commission,  '  Ormonde  MSS, 
New  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  292. 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

MILTON  AND  HACKNEY. — In  his  fine  mono- 
graph on  Milton,  Matthew  Arnold  tells  ui 
that  his  second  wife,  Catherine  Woodcock, 
was  a  native  of  this  ancient  and  classic 
borough.  He  calls  her  "  this  fair,  gentle 
daughter  of  the  rigid  sectarist  of  Hackney." 
Will  some  Miltonist  kindly  tell  me  where  I 
can  find  information  about  Catherine's 
parents  ?  Is  the  house  still  in  existence 
where  she  was  born  ? 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 
Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 

SIR  JAMES  MONTAGU,  LORD  CHIEF  BARON 
OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. — When  was  he  admitted 
to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  when  was  he 
called  to  the  Bar  ?  The  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 
is  silent  on  these  points.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

RICHARD  NEILE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. — 
Whom  and  when  did  he  marry  ?  The 
'  D.N.B.'  (xl.  171)  tells  us  that  he  left  a  son, 
but  forgets  to  give  any  information  con- 
cerning the  marriage.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

GOOSE  WITH  ONE  LEG.— Can  any  reader 
direct  me  to  the  original  of  the  story  of  the 
goose  which  a  cook  sent  to  table  with  only 
one  leg  ?  It  was  told  to  me  many  years 
ago  (probably  before  1870),  the  narrator 
adding  that  it  originally  was  published  in 
rime.  H.  S. 

['The  One-legged  Goose,'  beginning  "A wealthy 
gentleman  in  Hertfordshire,"  was  written  by  J  R 
Planche,  and  will  be  found  in  '  Routledge's  Tem- 
perance Reciter  '  (Routledge  &  Sons),  pp.  182-4.] 

'LE  MATIN  DE  LA  VIE.'— I  have  at  my 
elbow  a  small  volume,  paper  cover,  bearing 
this  title.  It  is  a  translation  from  English, 
and  is^  further  styled  "  notice  sur  Bessie 
A...."  But  there  is  no  indication  as  to 
authorship.  Perhaps  some  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  can  supply  this  omission  and  give 


the  English  name  of  the  book.  It  is  of  a 
deeply  religious  character,  and  has  a  some- 
what lengthy  appendix.  The  volume  was 
published  in  1856  by  Charles  Leidecker,. 
Neuchatel.  CECIL  CLARKE. 

CHEYNE  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION. — In  the 
section  on  the  '  Pronunciation  of  Certain 
Surnames '  in  Jack's  '  Reference  Book/ 
1908,  the  pronunciation  of  Cheyne  is  said 
to  be  "  Tchee-ne  (English),  Tchain  (Scotch)." 
As  regards  the  Scotch  this  is  quite  correct. 
Elspeth's  song  in  '  The  Antiquary  '  leaps  to 
one's  mind  : — 

Were  I  Glenallan's  Earl  this  tide, 

And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 
The  spur  should  be  in  my  horse's  side, 

And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 
The  English  pronunciation  I  have  always 
understood  to  be  Tchainy,  riming  with  rainy- 
I  have  never  met  with  Tchee-ne,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  in  the  correspondence  on  Cheyne 
Walk  (10  S.  v.  245,  312,  375,  415,  476).  I& 
there  any  authority  for  it  ?  Or  it  it  a  mere 
blunder  ?  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

PARTRENDUNE,  BUCKS. — John  Speed  in 
his  '  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ' 
(edition  of  1627)  mentions  among  the  re- 
ligious houses  of  Bucks  one  of  the  name  of 
Partrendune.  In  lists  of  different  religious 
foundations  in  the  works  bearing  ,on  Bucks, 
no  one  can  be  found  to  correspond  with  the 
above  name.  Can  some  reader  interested 
in  topography  or  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
afford  a  clue  to  its  whereabouts  ?  R.  B. 
Upton. 

DE  QUINCEY  :  QUOTATIONS  AND  ALLU- 
SIONS.— I  shall  be  obliged  for  information 
respecting  several  quotations  and  allusions 
in  De  Quincey 

1.  De    Quincey   in    '  Early    Memorials   of 
Grasmere  '  quotes  the  lines 

Vital  warmth 

Gave  the  last  human  motion  to  her  heart 
with  reference  to  the  death  of  George  and 
Sarah     Green     (about    which    Wordsworth 
wrote  a  poem). 

2.  In  the   '  Early  Memorials  '  we  read  of 
'  that  holy  angel  who  gathers  the  whisper- 
ings  of   dying  mothers   torn   asunder   from 
their    infants."     What    legend    or    tale    is 

eferred  to  ? 

3.  De     Quincey     also     mentions     "  that 
Beautiful    Persian   apologue "    of   the   pearl 
which  bewails  its  lot,  because  it  is  consigned 
,o  the  depths  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ;   but  it  is. 
ound  by  a  diver,  and  added  to  the  tiara  of 
he  Shah.     Whence  comes  the  story  ? 
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4.  De  Quincey  talks  of  a  person  "  barring  ' 
the  door  of  a  cottage,  and  puts  the  word  in 
inverted    commas.     Is    this    done    because 
"  bar  "  is  used  in  the  Lake  District  to  mean 
simply    "  lock  "  ? 

5.  What  were  the  symbols  of  the  goddess 
Levana  ('  Levana  and  our  Ladies  of  Sorrow')? 

6.  In  '  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater,'  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  through 
'  The  Pains  of  Opium,'  De  Quincey  speaks 
of  the  Roman  consuls  "  sweeping  by."     Or 
is  it  s  translation  of  some  expression  usec 
by  Livy  ?  V.  H.  C. 

["  Sweeping  by."    See  '  II  Penseroso,'  98.  J 

TIMOTHY  LOKEB. — I  have  a  copy  01 
"  Poems  and  Ballads,  by  Timothy  Loker  ol 
Cambridge,"  published  by  Jonathan  Palmer 
Cambridge,  1861.  Is  anything  known  oi 
the  author  ?  He  describes  himself  in  his 
preface  as  "a  self-taught  working-man.' 
His  views  are  artless  and  seem  quite  free 
from  merit.  G.  L.  APPERSON. 

"UNDER  A  CLOUD." — What  is  the  origin 
of  this  expression  ?  Is  it  from  1  Cor.  x.  1, 
"  Our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,"  in 
view  of  the  condemnation  expressed  in 
verse  5,  "  But  with  many  of  them  God  was 
not  well  pleased  "  ?  LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS. 

Sibson  Rectory,  Atherstone. 

SIR  CHARLES  MALET  IN  POONA. — I  am 
compiling  Sir  Charles's  life  in  Western 
India.  He  was  the  first  Resident  at  the 
Poona  Court,  being  at  Poona  from  1785  to 
1797,  and  is  known  to  have  kept  a  diary 
there.  Can  any  one  tell  me  where  this  is 
to  be  found  ?  I  have  searched  the  following 
works  :  Grant  Duff,  Elphinstone,  More, 
Forrest,  Forbes,  Douglas,  Parasnis,  and 
'  British  Biography  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.' HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 
17,  Draycott  Place,  S.W. 

'  METRICAL  EFFUSIONS.' — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  who  was  the  author  of 
'  Metrical  Effusions  ;  or,  Verses  on  Various 
Occasions,'  Woodbridge,  1812  ? 

A.  G.  POTTER. 

[Halkett  and  Laing  state  that  it  is  by  Bernard 
Barton.] 

'  NOUVEAUX  TABLEAUX  DE  FAMILLE.' — I 
have  picked  up  the  following  : — 

"  Nouveaux  Tableaux  de  Famille,  ou  la  Vie  d'un 
pauvre  Ministre  de  Village  Allemand  et  de  ses 
Enfans.  Traduit  de  1' Allemand  d'Auguste  La  Fon- 
taine, par  Madame  Isabelle  de  Montolieu,  auteur 
de  Caroline  de  Lichtn'eld,  et  de  la  traduction  de 
Charles  Engelmau." 

The  book  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1802. 


I  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  can  give  me 
the  date  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Auguste 
La  Fontaine,  and  also  tell  .me  when  the 
German  work  in  question  was  first  published. 
The  most  diligent  search,  so  far,  has  not 
yielded  any  result.  E.  H. 


OLIVER    CROMWELL'S    HEAD. 
(10  S.  xi.  349.) 

THE  history  of  this  relic,  with  a  rough 
drawing  of  it,  was  given  in  The  DaMy 
Chronicle  of  6  Nov.,  1895.  Its  history  is 
partly  traditional.  It  is  known  that  Crom- 
well's body  was  embalmed,  and  buried  in 
King  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  and  that  after 
the  Restoration  it  was  exhumed,  and  hung, 
with  those  of  Bradshaw  and  Ireton,  at 
Tyburn.  Their  bodies  were  probably  buried 
there,  but  their  heads  were  hacked  off  and 
set  up  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall.  It 
is  said  that  Cromwell's  was  blown  down  in 
a  storm  some  years  afterwards,  that  it  was 
picked  up  and  hidden  by  a  sentinel,  and 
that  after  his  death  it  was  sold  by  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  a  Cambridgeshire  family 
named  Russell,  who  were  connected  with 
the  Cromwells.  It  remained  with  them  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  it  was  sold  by  Samuel  Russell  to  one 
Cox,  the  proprietor  of  a  museum  in  Bond 
Street,  who  exhibited  it  there.  When  the 
museum  was  closed  the  head  was  bought  by 
three  gentlemen  for  230Z.,  and  was  still 
exhibited  to  the  public.  The  last  survivor 
of  them  parted  with  it  to  Mr.  Josiah  Wilkin- 
son, the  great-grandfather  of  its  present 
owner. 

The  head,  which  I  once  had  the  privilege 
of   seeing,  bears   on   it   strong   evidence   of 
being  Cromwell's.     It  is  not  a  skull,  but  a 
desiccated  head  on  which  the  skin  and  some 
of  the  hair  remain  ;    the  top  has  been  sawn 
off  and  replaced,  probably  in  the  process  of 
embalming.     It    is    still    transfixed    by    an 
iron-pointed  stake.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  other  head  which  would  have  been 
embalmed  first  and  subsequently  impaled. 
The  hair  agrees  in  colour  with  Cromwell's 
portraits  ;    and  though  the  well-known  wart 
over  the  right  eye  is  no  longer  there,   its 
jlace  is  indicated  by  a  small  hole  in  the 
Iried  skin.     Though  the  shrunken  features 
lave    no     traceable    resemblance    to    any 
portrait,     it     must     be    remembered     that 
'rom well's  face  was  fleshy,  and  that  nothing 
>ut    skin,    bone,    and    hair    now    remains. 
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Taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration, 
I  think  only  a  mind  naturally  sceptical  will  be 
able  to  resist  the  impression  that  this  is  the 
veritable  head  of  the  Protector. 

EDWARD  BELL,  F.S.A. 
6,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  letter 
of  Bishop  Welldon  in  a  Manchester  paper  of 
19  December  last.  In  it  he  says  : — 

"Some  time  ago,  when  I  was  living  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  if 
the  Protector's  head  or  any  part  of  his  remains 
could  be  recovered,  it  might  still  be  possible  in 
some  sense  to  undo  the  act  of  sacrilege  which  was 
perpetrated  in  the  Abbey  when  his  body  and  the 
bodies  of  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  several  of  his 
colleagues,  including  Ireton,  who  was  his  son-in-law, 
and  Bradshaw,  were  exhumed  at  the  Restoration. 
But  after  careful,  and,  I  hope,  complete  inquiry, 
not  without  inspecting,  through  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
kindness,  the  skull  in  his  possession,  I  satisfied 
myself  that  there  was  no  such  evidence  as  would 
justify  the  belief  in  its  genuineness.  If  it  should 
happen  that  there  is  any  one  among  your  readers 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  strange  story  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  obsequies  and  the  fate  of  his  remains,  he 
might  perhaps  like  to  know  of  an  article  which  I 
was  permitted  by  the  late  Sir  James  Knowles  to 
contribute  to  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  in 
June,  1905.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  now  to  quote 
the  concluding  words  of  the  article:  'All  the 
evidence  which  I  have  collected  and  compared 
establishes  the  belief  that  the  body  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  privately  buried,  not  long  after  his 
death,  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  that  his  body  was 
taken  to  Tyburn,  and  there  decapitated  and  buried  ; 
that  the  trunk  of  his  body  remained  where  it  was 
buried  beneath  the  site  of  the  gallows  at  Tyburn  ; 
it  has  long  since  mouldered  away,  or  has  been 
removed  or  disturbed  in  the  course  of  excavation, 
and  it  is  now  irrecoverable ;  that  his  head,  after 
being  exposed  in  Westminster  Hall  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  disappeared  ;  it  has  never  been  seen 
since,  and  it,  too,  is  now  irrecoverable.' " 

The  majority  of  his  countrymen  will 
doubtless  accept  the  thorough  and  impartial 
investigations  of  Bishop  Welldon;  but  if 
there  are  any  who  still  believe  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  head,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  only  respectful  to  the 
memory  of  the  Protector  either  to  deliver 
it  up  to  the  present  representative  of  his 
family,  or  to  have  it  decently  and  privately 
interred,  instead  of  being  kept  as  a  curiosity 
by  those  who  have  no  ties  of  blood  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  T.  Cromwell  Bush 
upon  the  point.  E.  F.  W. 

A  minute  and  authentic  account  of  this 
gruesome  relic  appeared  in  a  letter,  signec 
"Senex,"  in  The  Times  of  31  Dec.,  1874 
which  is  quoted  at  length  in  '  Old  and  New 
London '  (ed.  c.  1876),  vol.  iii.  p.  539  et  sea 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  died  recently,  was,  to 


my  knowledge,  firmly  convinced  of  the 
authenticity  of  his  relic ;  but  there  are 
many  who  think  that,  authentic  or  not,  the 
only  proper  way  of  disposing  of  it  would  be 
o  give  it  decent  interment. 

ALAN  STEWART. 

This  subject  has  been  much  discussed  in 

N.  &  Q.,'  commencing  with  1  S.  v.  275. 

Mr.  David  Wilkinson,  writing  to  me  about 

.891,   stated   that   his   grandfather   became 

possessed  of  it  about  1815,  that  in  1832  it 

was  brought  by  him  to  Sandgate,  and  from 

Jiat  date  to  1842  was  kept  at  the  Hill  House, 

Seabrook  ;    afterwards  it  was  preserved  at 

Shortlands,  in  Kent.     Dean  Stanley  "  certi- 

ied  his  belief  in  its  authenticity." 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 

See    James    Waylen's     '  The    House     of 
Cromwell'   (1897  ed.),  pp.  224-6. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


ST.  MARY  THE  EGYPTIAN  (10  S.  xi.  288). 

I  believe  I  first  read  of  this  strange  saint 
in  Mrs.  Jameson's  '  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,'  pp.  385-90,  and  next  I  found  her  at 
Blois  in  the  church  which  was  formerly 
dedicated  in  the  name  of  St.  Laumier,  and 
is  now  called  St.  Nicolas.  There  I  saw  the 
mutilated  retable  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  a  window  of  possibly  the  same  date  to 
which  MR.  F.  G.  MONTAGU  POWELL  refers, 
which  much  of  St.  Mary's  startling 
history  appears.  Her  adventures  are  well 
told  in  '  La  Legende  Doree,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  63-5. 

St.  Mary  the  Egyptian  lived  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  and  that  was  long  before 
the  Roman  Church  withheld,  by  decree,  the 
cup  from  all  except  the  celebrating  priest, 
the  formal  general  deprivation  dating  only 
from  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415, 
though  from  the  twelfth  century  many 
bishops  had  forestalled  it  in  their  dioceses. 
The  artists  at  Blois  did  not  forget  to  notify 
the  practice  of  Christians  in  earlier  ages. 

"  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
'*  was  early  a  popular  saint  in  France,  and 
particularly  venerated  by  the  Parisians,  till 
eclipsed  by  the  increasing  celebrity  of  the  Mag- 
dalene. She  was  styled,  familiarly,  La  Gipesienne 
(the  Gipsy),  softened  by  time  into  La  Jussienne. 
The  street  in  which  stood  a  convent  of  reformed 
women,  dedicated  to  her,  is  still  La  Rue  Jussienne." 

P.  389. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

I  have  a  scarce  and  curious  pamphlet 
published  in  Liverpo  ,  1755,  entitled  '  The 
Life  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,'  &c.,  77  pp.,  witli 
a  frontispiece  representing  her  in  the  desert, 
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where   apparently   the   greater  part   of  her 
life  was  spent. 

The  year  of  her  death  is  said  to  be  520. 
The  pamphlet  gives  various  authorities 
wherein  the  story  of  her  life  is  told.  The 
first  account  of  it  seems  to  have  been  written 
by  Sophronius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

A.  H.  ARKLE. 

Elmhurst,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 

The  story  of  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian  is 
included  in  '  The  Early  South  English 
Legendary'  (1280-90),  forming  No.  39  of 
the  collection.  This  volume  was  published, 
by  the  Early  English  Text  Society  in  1887,  a 
summary  of  the  legends  being  given.  W.  B. 

The  story  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Baring-Gould's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  vol.  iii. 
(April),  pp.  15  et  seq.  St.  Mary  being  an 
Eastern,  the  Roman  rule  of  withholding  the 
cup  from  the  laity  does  not  apply  to  her, 
though  her  date  (somewhere  prior  to  556) 
was  long  anterior  to  the  formulation  of  that 
rule.  W.  HENRY  JEWITT. 

MR.  POWELL  will  find  an  account  of  St. 
Mary  of  Egypt  in  Alban  Butler's  '  Lives  of 
the  Saints '  under  9  April.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  there  is  a  fuller  account  of  her 
in  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum,'  probably  under 
the  same  day,  but  this  is  not  certain,  as  the 
Eastern  saints'  days  sometimes  differ  from 
those  in  our  Western  calendars.  August 
Potthast  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Historica 
Medii  ^Evi '  gives  in  his  list  of  saints  the 
28th  of  February  and  the  2nd  of  April  as 
well  as  the  9th  as  her  festival. 

She,  being  an  Egyptian,  would  receive 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  according  to  the 
Eastern  rite,  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
Western  Church. 

Her  death  is  believed  to  have  occurred  in 
A.D.  421.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

That  useful  little  shiUingsworth  '  A  Book 
of  the  Saints,'  by  Lawrence  H.  Dawson,  has 
an  account  of  her  under  "  S.  Mary  of  Egypt, 
Penit.,  and  S.  Zosimus,  Ab.  :  2  Apr.  (also 
1,  4,  or  9)." 

The  Roman  Martyrology  under  2  April 
has :  "In  Palaestina  depositio  Sanctae 
Mariae  ^Egypticse,  quse  Peccatrix  appellatur"; 
and  under  4  April :  "In  Palaestina  Sancti 
Zosimi  Anachoretae,  qui  funus  Sanctae  Marise 
^Egyptiacae  curavit."  It  is  to  be  observed 
it  says  nothing  about  Zosimus  being  an 
abbot.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

MR.  POWELL  will  find  the  legend  of  St.  Mary 
in  '  Saints  and  their  Symbols,'  by  E.  A. 
Greene.  WILLOTJGHBY  MAYCOCK. 


There  is  a  detailed  biography  of  her  in 
Mueller  and  Mothes's  '  Archaeologisches 
Woerterbuch  '  (Leipzig,  1878).  Scenes  from 
her  life  are  represented  in  the  stained-glass 
windows  of  the  cathedrals  at  Chartres  and 
Bourges.  L.  L.  K. 

Notes  dealing  with  her  history  and  repre- 
sentations have  already  appeared  in  3  S.  iv. 
433,  483  ;  4  S.  iii.  108  ;  5  S.  vi.  333,  520  ; 
7  S.  iv.  246.  W.  C.  B. 

[Replies  from  MR.  H.  HEMS  and  MB.  J.  COLTER 
MARRIOTT  have  been  forwarded  to  MR.  POWELL.] 

H.M.S.  CALLIOPE  (10  S.  xi.  349).— A  tele- 
graphic description  from  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  appeared  in  The  Times  of  6  April, 
1889  ;  and  on  30  May  the  official  report 
from  the  commander,  Capt.  H.  C.  Kane, 
appeared,  having  been  published  as  a 
Parliamentary  Paper,  together  with  the 
commendation  of  the  Admiralty  to  him  and 
the  crew  for  their  behaviour  on  the  trying 
occasion.  In  The  Illustrated  London  News 
for  27  April  of  the  same  year  is  an  account 
from  an  eyewitness,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  American  man-o'- 
war  Trenton  cheering  the  Calliope  ;  also  a 
representation  of  a  gold  medal  presented 
to  Capt.  Kane.  A.  RHODES. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  escape  of 
H.M.S.  Calliope  from  the  harbour  of  Apia, 
Samoa,  during  the  hurricane  of  16  March, 
1889,  was  printed  in  The  Sydney  Mail  for 
Saturday,  13  April,  1889  ;  a  chart  of  the 
harbour  and  other  illustrations  also  appear. 
If  A.  cannot  obtain  a  copy  from  the  London 
office  of  the  paper,  I  can  lend  him  one. 

J.  J.  H. 

A  full  account  appeared  in  The  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  of  Monday,  1  April,  1889, 
and  we  should  be  pleased  to  show  it  to  any 
one  who  might  call  here. 

B.  S.  LLOYD  &  Co. 

40,  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

[MR.  R.  J.  FYXMORE  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

"LIVERPOOL":  ITS  ETYMOLOGY  (10  S. 
xi.  261,  354). — MR.  JOHN  WARD  may  like  to 
know  that  the  ordinary  yellow  iris  is  par- 
ticularly common  in  this  locality.  I  have 
gathered  roots  on  wild  marshy  ground  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Mersey,  and  have 
had  them  growing  and  multiplying  in  my 
small  garden  for  the  last  ten  years. 

I  consider  PROF.  SKEAT'S  explanation  of 
this  much-debated  name  as  brilliant  and 
authoritative  as  it  is  simple. 

WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 
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SAINTE-BETTVE  ON  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX 
(10  S.  xi.  309). — The  phrase  "  se  Jeter  sur 
Castor  et  Pollux  "  surely  means  here  to  fall 
upon  (that  is,  to  throw  oneself  upon)  Castor 
and  Pollux.  The  twin  brothers  have  always 
been  deemed  the  friends  of  navigation,  and 
have  been  credited  with  power  to  protect 
sailors.  If  a  storm  was  prognosticated,  the 
aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was  solicited.  I 
have  not  the  context  of  MB.  TRECHMANN'S 
quotation  from  Sainte-Beuve  at  hand,  but 
the  feelings  of  the  speaker,  who  was  appa- 
rently suffering  from  "  a  sickness  nigh  unto 
death,"  were  not  unlike  sea-sickness  or 
those  engendered  by  a  violent  storm,  when 
an  appeal  to  the  sons  of  Leda,  who  had 
cleared  the  Hellespont  and  performed  so 
many  wonders  during  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, would  be  not  unnatural.  MR. 
TRECHMANN  will  find  full  references  to 
Castor  and  Pollux  in  Lempriere's  '  Classical 
Dictionary.'  G.  YARROW  BALDOCK. 

PALL  MALL,  No.  93  (10  S.  x.  425  ;  xi.  16). 
—The  '  Post  Office  Annual  Directory '  for 
1813  gives :  "  Evans,  R.  H.,  Bookseller, 
26,  Pall-mall." 

Pigot  &  Co.'s  '  New  Commercial  Directory  ' 
for  1826-7  shows  :  "  Evans,  Robert  Harding, 
93,  Pall  mall." 

Thompson's  '  London  Commercial  Direc- 
tory '  for  1844  reads  :  "  Evans,  Robert  H. 
&  Sons,  auctioneers  and  booksellers,  93, 
Pall  mall." 

According  to  the  last  '  Directory,'  E. 
Homersham  Cox,  surveyor,  and  H.  Pape, 
pianoforte  manufacturer,  were  both  at 
106,  New  Bond  Street ;  and  Leigh  Sotheby, 
book  auctioneer,  at  3,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  S.  S.  M'DOWALL. 

Freugh,  Herne  Hill,  S.E. 

SIR  THOMAS  WARNER'S  TOMBSTONE  (10  S. 
viii.  288,  377  ;  ix.  296).— At  the  last  reference 
I  pointed  out  that  there  were  some  slight 
discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  this  tomb  as  given  by  Mrs.  Lena- 
ghan  in  her  '  Antigua  and  the  Antiguans  ' 
(1844),  vol.  i.  p.  7,  which  Capt.  Lawrence- 
Archer  copied  into  his  '  Monumental  In- 
scriptions of  the  British  West  Indies  '  (1875), 
p.  409  (though  he  is  quite  wrong  in  describing 
the  place  where  Sir  Thomas  was  buried  as 
Old  Road  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  An- 
tigua, when  it  should  have  been  Old  Road 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  Middle  Island, 
St.  Kitts),  and  Mr.  Vere  Oliver's  version  in 
his  '  History  of  Antigua,'  vol.  iii.  p.  202. 
And  I  stated  that  I  might  presently  have 
an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of 
these  descriptions  for  myself. 


That  opportunity  was  afforded  me  a 
little  while  ago  when  I  was  on  circuit  in  St. 
Kitts,  and  I  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  massive  marble  double  slab  which  was 
then  lying  outside  the  churchyard  gates  in 
its  packing-case,  just  as  it  had  been  returned 
from  England,  whither  it  had  been  sent,  I 
was  informed,  for  repairs,  and  to  have  the 
missing  portions  of  the  inscription  alluded 
to  by  your  correspondents  restored.  Al- 
though the  slab  had  been  repaired  and 
cemented  together  again — and  that  not  in 
the  best  style  of  work,  I  thought — those 
missing  portions  had  not  been  restored, 
owing  to  the  fact  (as  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
Archdeacon  F.  Gaunt,  told  me)  that  "  anti- 
quarians "  who  had  seen  it  in  England  had 
advised  against  this  being  done.  As  to  this. 
I  express  no  opinion.  But  it  has  now  been 
suggested  that  it  should  be  put  up  as  a  mural 
monument  in  the  somewhat  small  church 
(this  mass,  which  had  required,  I  was  told, 
sixteen  men  to  get  it  into  a  cart  for  the 
vessel),  though,  inasmuch  as  only  a  few 
yards  off  in  the  old  churchyard  lies  the 
remainder  of  the  monument,  awaiting  the 
return  of  its  top,  it  would  not  seem  very 
difficult  to  say  where  it  ought  to  go. 

I  think  it  better  to  give  an  exact  copy,  as 
I  saw  and  read  it,  of  the  inscription,  filling 
in  (within  brackets)  what  is  missing  from 
Mr.  Vere  Oliver's  account  in  his  book,  which 
is  taken,  as  he  tells  us  (vol.  iii.  p.  201),  from 
the  copy  in  Davy's  '  Suffolk  Collections ' 
(Add.  MS.  19,154)  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  was  made  in  1785,  when  the  inscrip- 
tion was  perfect.  The  various  slight  dis- 
crepancies between  it  and  the  versions  that 
have  already  been  published  will  then  be 
easily  seen. 

To  begin  with,  none  of  the  above  authori- 
ties nor  any  of  your  correspondents,  I 
think,  have  stated  that  immediately  above 
the  inscription,  in  a  large  sunken  oval, 
appears  an  achievement  of  arms.  Crest :  a 
Saracen's  head  on  a  crest- wreath  over  a 
knight's  helmet  (affronte)  from  which 
depends,  on  either  side,  the  usual  mantling 
or  lambrequin  shrouding  a  shield  bearing 
the  following  arms  : ....  a  bend  engrailed .... 
between  six  roses  (Tudor  ?),  3  and  3. . . . ,  the 
lower  three  being  in  bend,  whilst  all  the 
tinctures  are  either  not  shown  or  have  been 
obliterated.  * 

Immediately  below  these  arms  comes  the 
inscription,  which  is  still  fairly  legible.  Only 


In  a  note  on  p.  201  in  vol.  iii.  of  Mr.  Oliver's 
book  this  deficiency  ia  supplied,  as  it  is  there  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  the  above  MS.,  that  the  field  of 
the  shield  is  or,  and  the  charges  are  gules. 
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the  early  or  genealogical  portion  of  it  is  in 
roman  capitals — not  the  whole,  as  Capt. 
Lawrence-Archer  shows  it ;  nor  are  Mrs. 
Lenaghan  and  Mr.  Oliver  right  in  giving  it 
entirely  in  small  roman  or  lower-case 
letters. 

Ax  EPITAPH  VPOX  TH[E] 

[N]oBLE  &  MVCH  LAMENTED  GEXT  SIR 

THO  WARNER  KT  LIEVTENANT 

GENERALL  OF  YK  CARIBEE 

IELAND  &  GOVERR  OF  YE 

IELAXD  OF  ST  CHRIST" 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS 

LIFE  THE  10  OF 

MARCH  1648. 

First  Read    then  weepe    when  thou  art   hereby 

taught, 

That  Warner  lyes  interred  here,  one  that  bought 
With  losse  of  Noble  bloud,  the  Illustrious  Name 
Of  A  Com'ander,  Greate  in  Acts  of  Fame, 
Trayu'd  from  his  youth  in  Armes,  his  Courage  bold 
Attempted  braue'Exploites,  and  Vncontrold 
By  fortunes  fiercest  frownes,  hee  still  gaue  forth 
Large  Narratiues  of  Military  worth, 
[WJritten  with  his  swords  poynt  but  what  is  man 
fin]  the  midst  of  his  glory  and  who  can 
[Seculre  this  life  A  moment,  since  that  hee 
[Both]  by  Sea  and  Land,  so  long  kept  free 
[A]t  mortal  stroakes  at  length  did  yeeld 
[Grjace  to  Conqueringe  Death  the  field. 
[?]  tine  Coronat. 

The  penultimate  word  of  this  inscription 
is  (to  my  mind)  clearly  not  "  fini."  The 
line  is  evidently  incomplete,  the  stone  having 
been  more  broken  in  the  left-hand  bottom 
corner  than  anywhere  else,  though  I  do  not 
think  that  there  could  have  been  room  for 
these  two  words  to  have  formed  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  hexameter  verse. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Antigua,  W.I. 

SIB  THOMAS  WABNEB  OF  ANTIGUA  (10  S. 
xL  108,  195). — MB.  R.  GOBDON-SMITH  is 
inaccurate  in  styling  Sir  Thomas  Warner 
Governor  of  Antigua.  He  was  the  first 
English  Governor  of  St.  Kitts  (St.  Chris- 
topher), and  colonizer  of  the  Leeward  and 
many  West  Indian  islands,  and  held  a 
patent  as  Governor  from  Charles  I.  in  1629, 
by  whom  he  was  knighted.  He  died  in  1648, 
and  was  buried  at  Old  Road  in  St.  Kitts 
(see  reply  above).  He  was  married  three 
times,  and  his  son  Col.  Philip  Warner  (by 
his  second  wife)  was  Governor  of  Antigua 
from  1672  to  1675.  The  family  of  Warner — 
now,  I  believe,  extinct  in  St.  Kitts  and 
Antigua — is  still  represented  in  Trinidad. 

In  the  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  'Antigua 
and  the  Antiguans,'  by  Mrs.  Lenaghan,  but 
published  anonymously  in  1844 — a  work 
now  long  out  of  print  and  scarce — is  to  be 
found  a  genealogy  of  the  Warner  family. 
In  a  note  to  this  genealogy  Mrs.  Lenaghan 


relates  the  story  of  the  ring  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to- 
her  favourite  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  which,  so  unfortunately  for 
him,  was  retained  by  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham.  Mrs.  Lenaghan  shows  how  it 
came  by  descent  from  Sir  Thomas  Warner 
(to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  Charles  I.) 
into  the  possession  of  Charles  Warner,  Esq., 
Solicitor-General  of  Trinidad,  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  her  book. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

GRINDLETON  (10  S.  xi.  67). — Can  fitting  in 
Grenhilington  be  a  corruption  of  Old  Norse 
hjalli  (akin  to  O.N.  httla),  a  shelf  or  ledge 
in  a  mountain  side  ?  Does  this  describe 
the  locality  ?  The  difference  between  the 
modern  and  the  old  charter  name  shows 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  solve  the 
derivation  of  place-names  solely  from  their 
modern  forms.  At  the  same  time  we  find 
that  charters  frequently  give  the  current 
polite  name,  while  the  then  current  and  the 
present  folk-name  agree  with  the  oldest  form 
on  record,  e.g.,  Stenness  (Orkney),  which 
for  a  time  appeared  in  charters  as  Stenhouse. 

A.  W.  JOHNSTON. 
59,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Your  correspondent's  diffidence  as  to  -ing 
in  his  last  paragraph  might  have  been  set 
at  rest  by  a  thought  of  our  homely  word 
"  king,"  A.-S.  cyn-ing.  H.  P.  L. 

NANCY  DAY,  LADY  FENHOTTLET  (10  S.  x. 
406). — The  following  extract  from  The  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  ii.  570,  will  supple- 
ment my  previous  note  about  this  lady  : — 

"  Nancy  was  born  in  Devonshire,  near  Plymouth, 
of  parents,  whose  honesty  did  them  more  honour 
than  their  pedigree.  As  she  had  no  prospect 
beyond  the  rank  of  servitude,  she  contented 
herself  witli  the  situation  which  fortune  seemed 
to  have  allotted  her.  But  in  this  she  was 
mistaken  :  lord  Edge — be  had  frequently  noticed 
her,  in  riding  by  her  father's  hovel,  and  felt  as 
frequently  a  strong  penchant  for  her.  When 
she  was  about  eighteen,  he  found  means  to  have 
a  conference  with  her,  in  which  her  pride  and 
ambition  were  so  elated,  that  she  eloped  from 
her  father,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Mount 
Edgecumbe.  His  lordship  behaved  in  a  generous 
manner  to  her,  as  well  as  to  her  relations,  placing 
her  father  in  a  very  considerable  farm,  and 
providing  for  her  brothers  in  the  navy.  She 
lived  with  him  till  his  death ....  his  lordship 
never  entertained  any  suspicions  of  her  conduct ; 
and  having  borne  him  two  daughters,  he  left 
her  a  very  handsome  settlement,  and  a  good 
fortune  to  each  of  the  young  ladies. 

"  Miss  Day  now  repaired  to  the  Metropolis, 
where  she  constantly  resided  :  she  had  presently 
many  suitors,  and  among  the  rest  Peter  Fenh — 1> 
Esq" ;  then  an  E — n  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guards.  She  was  advised  by  many  of  her  friends 
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to  accept  his  hand,  as  it  would  place  her  upon 
a  respectable  footing,  and  at  length,  with  re- 
luctance, she  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  Soon 
after  their  marriage,  upon  his  present  majesty's 
coming  to  the  throne,  he  was  knighted  as  eldest 
E — n,  whereby  she  obtained  the  title  of  lady. 
But  this  titular  distinction,  though  it  might 
natter  her  vanity,  did  not  administer  any  grati- 
fication to  some  other  passions  which  reigned 
predominant  in  her  breast ;  and  a  discovery 
Sir  Peter  made  brought  about  a  separation. 
Her  ladyship  has  since  taken  up  her  residence  at 
Calais,  with  her  two  daughters,  where  she  passes 
her  time  very  agreeably  and  much  to  her  satis- 
faction, among  the  French  and  Irish  officers." 

On  the  previous  page  the  magazine  refers 
to  "  Nancy  Day,  whose  face  may  be  seen 
£Nov.,  1770]  under  a  bonnet  at  every 
print-shop  in  town,  inscribed  with  the  title 
•of  lady  Fenh — t,"  and  describes  her  as 
""  tall,  genteel,  and  elegant  in  her  person, 
vivacious  and  communicative." 

The  name  of  Miss  Day  occurs  in  Reynolds's 
pocket-books  among  his  list  of  sitters  in 
1757  and  1760  ('Brit.  Mezzo.  Portraits,'  by 
J.  C.  Smith,  p.  855). 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

JEWS  IN  FICTION  (10  S.  xi.  169,  254,  316). 
— MB.  SCARGILL,  has  surely  misread,  or  not 
recently  read,  '  The  School  for  Scandal.' 
Premium  is  not  a  Jew. 

Sir  Oliver.  I  '11  accompany  you  as  soon  as  you 
please,  Moses— But  hold  !  I  have  forgot  one  thing— 
how  the  plague  shall  I  be  able  to  pass  for  a  Jew  ? 

Mosea.  There 's  no  need— *Ae  principal  in  Christian. 

Act  III.  so.  i. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 
8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

THE  CRUCIFIED  THIEVES  (10  S.  xi.  321). — 
I  have  long  known  another  version  of  the 
story  of  Dismas's  relations  with  the  Holy 
Family,  but  when,  where,  or  by  whom  it 
was  first  told  to  me  I  cannot  call  to  mind. 

When  the  Holy  Family  had  for  some  time 
shared  in  the  hospitality  of  the  cave,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  asked  the  wife  of  Dismas  to 
let  her  have  water  to  wash  the  divine  babe  ; 
and  the  request  was  at  once  acceded  to. 
When  the  bathing  was  over,  she  asked  if 
she  might  be  permitted  to  wash  also  the 
woman's  own  infant.  She  replied  sorrow- 
fully that  our  Lady  must  not  touch  it,  as 
the  poor  little  thing  was  suffering  grievously 
from  leprosy.  Mary  answered  that  she  was 
not  afraid  ;  the  babe  was  thereupon  handed 
over  to  her,  and  when  it  emerged  from  the 
water  and  was  given  again  to  its  mother, 
she  found  it,  to  her  delight,  perfectly  cured. 
1  he  narrative  has  in  all  probability  been 
handed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 


The  story  of  the  two  thieves  being  en- 
countered by  the  Holy  Family  on  its  way 
down  into  Egypt  is  told  in  the  first  '  Gospel 
of  the  Infancy,'  chap,  viii.,  and  there  the 
names  are  given  as  Titus  and  Dumachus  : — 

"  Titus  said  to  Dumachus,  I  beseech  thee  let 
those  persons  go  along  quietly,  that  our  company 
may  not  perceive  anything  of  them ; 

"  But  Dumachus  refusing,  Titus  again  said, 
I  will  give  thee  forty  groats,  and  as  a  pledge 
take  my  girdle,  which  he  gave  him  before  he 
had  done  speaking,  that  he  might  not  open  his 
mouth,  or  make  a  noise. 

"  When  the  Lady  St.  Mary  saw  the  kindness 
which  this  robber  did  show  them,  she  said  to 
him,  The  Lord  God  will  receive  thee  to  his  right 
hand,  and  grant  thee  pardon  of  thy  sins. 

"  Then  the  Lord  Jesus  answered,  and  said  to 
his  mother,  When  thirty  years  are  expired,  O 
mother,  the  Jews  will  crucify  me  at  Jerusalem  ; 

"And  these  two  thieves  shall  be  with  me  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  cross,  Titus  on  my  right 
hand  and  Dumachus  on  my  left,  and  from  that 
time  Titus  shall  go  before  me  into  paradise." 

Longfellow  makes  use  of  this  tradition, 
and  of  these  names,  in  '  The  Golden  Legend.' 

In  '  Cursor  Mundi '  the  penitent  male- 
factor is  anonymous,  but  it  is  said  (line  16739) 

Gesmas  hight  pe  to^er  thef 
]>at  was  all  maledight. 

In  the  '  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,'  as  issued 
by  Hone,  he  is,  as  MR.  CURRY  says,  Gestas, 
though  his  companion  is  not  Dismas,  but 
Dimas  (chap.  vii.).  Chap.  xx.  shows  us 
how  the  redeemed  one  fared  in  the  unseen 
world.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

In  a  sense,  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the 
name  of  Dismas  "  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Catholic  Church  "  as  the  name  of  the  Bonus 
Latro ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  prefixed  as  a 
heading  in  some  Missals  and  Breviaries,  and 
frequently  occurs  in  works  published  under 
ecclesiastical  sanction ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  his  Mass  or  Day  Hours  (I  have 
not  had  opportunity  to  look  up  the  Night 
Hours).  I  think  the  name  has  been  winked 
at  rather  than  officially  sanctioned.  In  my 
'  Horse  Diurnae,'  for  example  (published  at 
Tours,  1889),  St.  Dismas  is  not  mentioned. 

MR.  CURRY'S  statement  that  "  the  name  of 
Dismas ....  is  commemorated  on  26  March 
every  year "  is,  in  my  opinion,  liable  to 
misconstruction.  It  is  true  that  the  Mass 
and  Office  "  S.  Boni  Latronis  "  are  prescribed 
on  that  day  for  the  dioceses  of  Menevia, 
Middlesbrough,  Nottingham,  Salford,  and 
Shrewsbury  ;  but  in  Borne  itself,  where  a 
portion  of  his  cross  is  preserved  in  the 
basilica  of  Santa  Croce,  and  in  Bologna, 
which  boasts  the  possession  of  his  body,  he 
is  commemorated  a  day  earlier  (viz.,  25  Mar.) ; 
and  in  most  of  the  other  dioceses  in  which 
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he  is  commemorated  (for  example,  in  the 
-archdiocese  of  Westminster),  his  day  is 
24  April.  This  is  the  only  day  given  to 
"'  S.  Bonus  Latro  "  in  the  "  Supplementum 
pro  aliquibus  locis "  in  the  Missals  and 
Horae  Diurnae  I  have  looked  at.  The  Roman 
Martyrology  says  nothing  as  to  his  com- 
memoration elsewhere  than  at  Jerusalem, 
which  it  records  under  25  March. 

Probably  most  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Laurence  Housman's 
beautiful  poem  '  To  the  Penitent  Thief  on 
Calvary'  in  his  'Spikenard'  (Grant  Richards, 
1898).  JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 

MB.  CUBBY'S  foot  note  invites  information 
as  to  "  Abilo  Obispo  Vienense."  The 
{  Arch)bishop  of  Vienne  whose  name  has  "  bien 
change  sur  la  route "  is  none  other  than 
Alcimus  Avitus.  The  quotation  "  Sicque 
reus  scelerum,"  &c.,  is  taken  from  lib.  iii. 
('De  Sententia  Dei')  of  his  '  Poemata,' 
11.  415,  416.  "  Pandit  "  should  be  pendit. 
EDWABD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

HOLT  CASTLE  (10  S.  xi.  308). — Holt  Castle 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
D'Abitots  in  the  Norman  period.  It  has 
been  the  seat  of  the  Warwick,  Beauchamp, 
Wysham,  Bromley,  and  Foley  families. 

Ricraft  in   his    '  English    Champions,'   on 
the  subject  of  Sir  William  Brereton,   com- 
mander-in-chief   of   the   Cheshire   forces    of 
Cromwell's  army,  recounts  a  long  series  of 
his    achievements,    one    of   which    was    the 
capture  of  Holt  Castle  on  21  Nov.,  1644. 
HENBY  CUBTIS  SHABPE. 
Combermere,  Buckleigh  Road,  Streatham,  S.W. 

Holt  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Urse  d'Abetot,  the  rapacious  Sheriff  of 
Worcester.  Although  Dudley  Castle  is  the 
only  castle  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  Urse  is  mentioned  as  holding  five 
hides  at  Holte  as  under-tenant  of  the  Abbot 
of  Worcester.  It  is  certain  that  the  Beau- 
champs  held  the  castle,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Walter  Beauchamp  was  son-in-law  and 
heir  to  Urse  d'Abetot.  Holt  Castle  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  John  Bourn,  who  added 
to  it  a  large  residential  quarter.  It  after-  '' 
wards  became  the  property  of  Thomas 
Bromley,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Nash,  in 
his  '  History  of  Worcestershire,'  says  of  the 
castle  that  "  nothing  now  remains  but  a 
tower  and  some  old  embattled  walls." 

C.  H.  R.  PEACH. 
Manchester. 

Holt  Castle  was  in  1864  the  residence  of 
Mr.  John  Pickernell.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 


"REALM":  ITS  PBONUNCIATION  (10  S. 
xi.  107,  338). — It  is  years  since  I  heard 
"  realm  "  pronounced  "  reem  "  by  an  old 
parson,  who  read  "  reem  of  the  blest." 
Very  many  pronounce  the  word  "  rel-em," 
just  as  they  say  "el-em"  for  "  elm." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

"HAWSEB":  "HAUL"  (10  S.  xi.  307). 
-  Apparently  the  '  N.E.D.'  relates 
"  hawser  "  to  "  hoist  "  "in  reference  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  hawser."  But 
should  it  not  rather  be  attributed  to  "  hals," 
neck,  "  part  of  the  forecastle  or  bow  of  a 
ship "  ?  The  ancient  ships,  as  the  old 
pictures  show,  had  often  a  projecting  head 
or  beak  and  neck,  whilst  they  retain  still 
their  bow  ('N.E.D.,'  shoulder)  and  ribs. 
"  Right  forrard  "  was  the  hawse-hole  (neck- 
hole)  for  the  anchor  cable ;  and  for  hawse- 
hole  and  hawser  the  '  N.E.D.'  quotes  halse, 
hause,  haulse,  hawse,  houlse,  harse,  and 
halshol :  halsier,  halsor,  halser,  and  hasar. 
"  The  hauses  are  those  great  round  holes 
before,  under  the  Beak-head."  I  suggest 
that  the  hawse-hole  was  the  neck-hole,  and 
that  it  (and  not  "hoist")  gave  the  name 
to  the  great  anchor-rope  which  passed 
through  it.  It  seems,  indeed,  more  probable 
that  "  hoist "  has  come  to  us  through 
"  hawser,"  as  the  big  rope  would  naturally 
be  regarded  as  par  excellence  the  lifting-rope 
for  heavy  weights. 

I  hardly  like  to  suggest  that  "haul" 
(primarily,  I  think,  a  nautical  word)  is 
also  derived  from  "  hals  "  (cf.  "  haulse  "  ), 
though  at  present  I  do  not  feel  very  sure 
that  it  is  not  ("We  hauled  anchor  and 
passed  gently  up  the  river").  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  authority  on  both 
points.  DOUGLAS  OWEN. 

"  THE  WOOSET  "  (10  S.  xi.  27,  71).— Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  country  people  to 
whom  we  owe  "  wooset,"  "  husset,"  certainly 
knew  nothing  of  any  "  machine "  beyond 
a  plough,  harrow,  or  "  tarmentur,"  the 
suggested  "  wuzzer,"  "  whizzer,"  fails  to 
account  for  the  form  of  the  word  in  question, 
and  especially  for  the  nature  of  what  is 
presumed  to  be  intended  by  it.  The  latter 
was,  as  with  "  Hoodening "  in  Kent,  the 
procession  of  a  wooden  horse's  head  with 
clapping  jaws.  On  the  analogy  of  the 
initial  w  sounded  in  Wilts  in  pronouncing 
"  oats,"  "  home,"  and  "  [w]hore's  bird  ' 
(bastard)  as  "  wuzbird,"  I  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  viewing  "  wooset "  as  a  worn  form 
of  "wuzzed"=  horse  head.  This  view  is 
corroborated  by  the  alternative  forms 
"  husset,"  "  hoset."  H.  P.  L. 
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WOKKSOP  EPITAPHS  (10  S.  x.  503;  xi. 
112). — The  lines  given  by  MR.  C.  S.  JEBBAM 
at  the  latter  reference  are  often  met  with 
in  churchyards.  With  slight  variations  they 
occur  twice  here,  on  stones  bearing  date 
1793  and  1850.  Both,  however,  agree  in 
substituting  "  a  sudden  change "  for  "  O 
sudden  death"  in  the  first  line,  and  "death  " 
for  "  chance  "  in  the  third  line. 

This  corrected  version  may  also  be  seen 
on  a  stone  dated  1801  in  West  Haddon 
Churchyard,  Northamptonshire. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

BISHOP  SAMPSON  or  LICHFIELD  (10  S.  x. 
429  ;  xi.  16,  117).— I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
if  there  is  any  ground  for  the  statement  that 
Richard  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Chichester  and 
later  of  Lichfield,  1546-54,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Ralph  Sampson  of  Kent,  Kt.,  by  his 
wife  Arabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Dawson  of  Spaldington,  co.  York,  and  that 
the  Bishop  had  a  son  John  Sampson  of 
Horsemenlane,  Kent,  ancestor  of  the  Irish 
family.  WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Manor  House,  Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

JOHN  CLAYTON  (10  S.  xi.  306). — Another 
error  of  the  'D.N.B.'  may  be  pointed  out. 
In  the  account  of  Robert  Clayton,  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  the  eldest 
of  eight  children  of  "Dr.  Robert  Clayton, 
Dean  of  Kildare,  and  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
John  Atherton  of  Busie."  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  here.  The  Bishop  was  one 
of  the  children  (I  have  notes  of  seven  only), 
of  John  Clayton,  the  Dean  of  Kildare.  The 
latter's  wife's  name  was  Juliana,  but  her 
surname  I  have  not  yet  ascertained.  The 
Dean  was  one  of  the  eight  children  of  Robert 
Clayton  of  Fulwood  and  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  John  Atherton.  R.  S.  B. 

STUART,  EARL  or  TRAQTJAIR  (10  S.  xi. 
i"0)- — John,  first  Earl,  married  firstly 
Catharine,  daughter  of  David  Carnegie,  Earl 
of  Southesk  ;  secondly,  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  George  Gordon,  Marquis  of  Huntly,  widow 
of  George,  Lord  Seton. 

The  Ochiltree  pedigree  will  be  found  in 
Douglas's  'Peerage,'  but  more  fully  in 
G.  E.  C.'s  '  Complete  Peerage.'  J.  W.  M. 

The  first  Earl  married  the  Lady  Catherine, 
third  daughter  of  Sir  David  Carnegie,  first 
Earl  of  Southesk  (see  'D.N.B.,'  liv.  328). 

For  Ochiltree  see  Wood's  'Douglas's 
Peerage  of  Scotland'  under  Stewart,  Lord 
Ochiltree,  and  Stewart,  Lord  Avandale  • 
and  'D.N.B.,'  liv.  270  and  271. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


"  SQUAD  "=Muo  (10  S.  xi.  269).  —  I  think 
squad  may  very  well  be  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  and  allied  to  the  Danish  kvadderr 
mud  ;  the  etymology  is  discussed  by  Falk 
and  Torp  in  their  '  Danish  Etymological 
Dictionary.'  It  is  probably  allied  to  E.  quid 
and  E.  cud,  and  Skt.  jatu  ;  but  not  to  G.. 
Koth.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

See  the  '  E.D.D.,'  s.v.      Perhaps  compare 
'  The  Ingoldsby   Legends  '  :  — 
I  remember  Billy  Hawkins 

Came,  and  with  his  pewter  squirt 
Squibb'd  my  pantaloons  and  stockings 
Till  they  were  all  over  dirt. 

Of  kin  to  "  squash  "  and  such-like  words. 

W.  C.  B. 

OXEN  DRAWING  CARRIAGES  (10  S.  xi.. 
70,  136).  —  In  '  A  Summer  in  Brittany,'  by 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  edited  by  Frances 
Trollope,  and  published  in  1840,  the  author,. 
while  watching  one  Sunday  morning  the 
congregation  coming  from  Grand  Mass 
outside  the  cathedral  at  Quimper,  informs 
us  :  — 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  west  doors  of  the  cathedral 
presented  a  motley  and  picturesque  scene,  which 
was  too  characteristic  to  escape  my  companion's 
pencil.  One  old  lady  I  saw  carried  out  in  a 
sedan  chair,  who  might  really  have  belonged  to 
'  la  vieille  cour.'  Her  bearers  were  peasants  in 
bragon-bras  and  sabots,  and  herself  and  equipage 
were  a  most  exquisitely  preserved  specimen  of 
a  generation  and  state  of  things  long  since  passed 
away.  An  old  colonel  of  Napoleon's  army, 
whom  I  met  at  Quimper,  told  me  that  he  re- 
membered perfectly  well  the  equipage  and 
attendants  of  a  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, used  to  come  every  Sunday  morning  to 
mass  at  the  cathedral.  There  were  no  roads 
from  his  chateau  to  the  town  ;  and  his  immense 
splendidly  gilt  and  massively  constructed  carriage 
was  dragged  in  state  through  the  soil  by  six 
bullocks,  driven  by  a  coachman  and  accom- 
panied by  numerous  attendants  on  foot,  all 
dressed  in  the  peasants'  costume  of  the  country." 

ALFRED  JAS.  MONDAY. 


'  WOODIN  IMAGE  "  (10  S.  xi.  305).— 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  explanation 
is  quite  correct  as  far  as  the  Midland  counties 
are  concerned  ;  and  the  wooden  images  were 
far  more  numerous  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  Highlander  may  be  the  last 
survivor,  but  a  common  one  half  a  century 
ago  was  a  negro  with  gilt  waistcloth  and 
band  with  feathers  on  his  head,  in  conjunc- 
tion sometimes  with  a  tobacco  roll.  Rag- 
shops  had  a  black  doll,  which  local  tradition 
claims  to  have  orginated  in  Deptford,  Kent. 
Outside  the  old  public-house  in  Rother- 
hithe  was  a  figure  about  eighteen  inches  high.. 
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emblematical     of     the     sign,     "  The     Jolly 
Sailor,"   with  a  few  words  underneath, 
give  them  from  memory  : — 

Brother  shipmate,  I  prithee  stop 
And  lend  a  hand  to  strop  this  block. 

When  the  old  house  was  pulled  down  anc 
rebuilt  according  to  modern  ideas,  the 
figure  was  placed  on  a  bracket  outside 
where  it  can  still,  I  believe,  be  seen.  This 
naturally  brings  us  to  "  The  Wooden  Mid- 
shipman," which  many  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q. 
have  seen  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  which  is 
immortalized  by  Dickens.  A.  RHODES. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  '  MORTALITY  ' 
{10  S.  xi.  247). — Among  the  many  American 
centenary  tributes  to  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
one  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  written  by 
General  Grant  Wilson,  who,  as  a  young 
staff  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  North,  was 
intimate  with  the  President.  In  that  article 
he  shows  that  the  account  of  Lincoln  and 
the  poem  of  '  Mortality,'  given  by  MR. 
GRIGOR  is  not  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  Writing  of  an  evening  at  the 
White  House  in  January,  1865,  the  General 
remarks  : — 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  favorite  poem,  he  said,  was 
entitled  '  Mortality,'  the  author  of  which  he  had 
failed  to  discover.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to 
inform  him  that  it  was  written  by  William  Knox, 
a  youn?  Scottish  poet  who  died  in  1825.  He  was 

freatly  interested,  and  was  still  more  gratified 
y  the  receipt,  a  few  days  later,  of  a  collection  of 
Knox's  poems  containing  his  favorite,  which  had 
appeared  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  and  had  been  frequently  attributed  to 
Mr.  Lincoln.  A  characteristic  note  of  thanks  for 
the  volume  was  received  from  the  President.  This 
note  was  abstracted  a  score  of  years  later,  pre- 
sumably by  some  Lincoln  admirer,  from  a  large 
autograph  album  containing  my  most  precious 
literary  treasures." 

J.  G.  W. 
New  York. 

BELLS  RUNG  BACKWARDS  (10  S.  ix.  229, 
418,  473;  x.  335;  xi.  297).— There  is  an 
earlier  example  than  those  referred  to  by 
MR.  THORNTON  in  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,'  part.  2,  sect.  2,  memb.  6,  subs. 
2 :  "  The  Physitians  caused  the  bells  to  be 
rung  backward,  and  told  him  the  towne 
was  on  fire  "  (p.  246  in  the  second  edition, 
1624  ;  the  first  edition  is  not  at  hand). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

CARSTARES  OR  CARSTAIRS  (10  S.  xi.  290). — 
According  to  '  The  Scottish  Nation,'  by 
James  Macveigh  (1888),  Carstairs  is  a  sur- 
name derived  from  the  parish  of  that  name 
in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire.  He  splits 


the  word  up  into  caer,  the  British  walled 
place  or  castle ;  and  stairs,  staer,  or  ster,  a 
corrupt  form  of  the  word  terrce  or  terrace, 
signifying  lands  pertaining  to  or  holding  of 
the  castle.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Macleod  and  Dewar's  '  Gaelic  Dictionary ' 
has  cabstar,  cabstair,  a  curb,  the  bit  of  a 
bridle.  TOM  JONES. 

NANNY  NATTY  COTE  :  LUCY  LOCKET  ( 10  S. 
xi.  268). — I  have  heard  these  two  rimes  ever 
since  I  was  a  child.  They  are  well  known 
both  in  Northamptonshire  and  Warwick- 
shire. The  first  is  a  riddle,  to  which  the 
Editor  has  supplied  the  answer.  Our 
version,  as  follows,  varies  slightly : — 

Little  Miss  Hetty  Cote 

In  a  white  petticoat 
And  a  red  nose. 

The  longer  she  stands 

The  shorter  she  grows. 

Our  third  line  of  '  Lucy  Locket '  also 
differs  slightly  from  A.  G.'s  version  : — 

Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 
Kitty  Fisher  found  it ; 
Nothing  in  it  but  rusty  pins, 
And  all  the  binding  round  it. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

If  A.  G.  will  refer  to  the  note  on  Kitty 
Fisher  ante,  p.  245,  he  will  see  that  she  at 
least  was  not  a  "  noted  courtesan  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II." 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

My  old  nurse  in  Somerset  used  to  repeat 
the  riddle  thus  : — 

Old  Nancy  Netty  Cote 
Had  a  white  petticoat 

And  a  red  nose. 
The  longer  she  lives 
The  shorter  she  grows. 

The  "  red  nose,"  I  was  told,  was  the  burning 
wick  of  the  candle.         J.  HARRIS  STONE. 

In  the  United  States  the  ditty  in  regard 
bo  Nan  Netty  Cote  is  always  regarded  as  a 
riddle,  and  has  a  third  line,  "And  a  red 
nose  " — of  course,  the  flame. 

HENRY  LEFFMANN. 
Philadelphia. 

LADY'S  HERALDIC  MOTTO  (10  S.  xi.  268). 
— Cussans's    '  Handbook    of   Heraldry,'    by 
ar  the  best  of  the  elementary  books  on  the 
science,    is    emphatic    on    this    question : — 
'  The  use  of  the  Motto  is  in  all  cases  forbidden 
,o  Ladies,  the  Queen  excepted  "  (p.  199). 
R.  L.  MORETON. 
[MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY  writes  to  the  same  effect.] 
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PLACE-NAMES  :  BOOKS  ON  THEIR  ETYMO- 
LOGY (10  S.  xi.  288). — Canon  Taylor's  early 
works  may  be  obsolete,  but  his  last  compi- 
lation, '  Names  and  their  Histories,'  second 
edition,  1898,  is  a  capital  book  on  the 
general  subject  of  place-names,  arranged  in 
dictionary  form.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's 
"  Scottish  Land-Names,'  1894,  and  Dr. 
Joyce's  '  Irish  Names  of  Places,'  1875,  are 
good  authorities  on  British  names  of  Celtic 
origin. 

There  are  many  books  on  Slavonic  names, 
but  I  need  mention  only  one,  Antonin 
Kotik's  '  Nase  Prijmeni,'  Prague,  1897, 
which  deals  exhaustively  with  Bohemian 
family  and  place  names.  Irigoyen's  'Apel- 
lidos  Bascongados,'  1881,  can  be  used  as  a 
handy  list  of  the  Spanish  personal  and 
place  names  which  are  most  characteristic, 
viz.,  those  of  Basque  origin. 

Mr.  H.  Gannett's  '  Origin  of  Certain 
Place-Names  in  the  United  States,'  1905, 
gives  a  good  account  of  a  number  of 
American  names  of  Dutch  and  Indian 
origin.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

Canon  Isaac  Taylor  may  have  made 
mistakes,  but  is  it  right  to  say  that  his 
books  are  now  obsolete  ?  I  do  not  myself 
know  of  any  Englishman  who  has  given  us 
more  readable  and  generally  correct  work 
on  local  names  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
his  teaching,  as  a  whole,  has  been  super- 
seded. Many  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  must 
feel,  as  I  do  myself,  that  we  owe  Canon 
Taylor  much  gratitude  for  the  interest  his 
'  Words  and  Places '  awoke  in  our  minds 
when  it  first  rose  on  the  horizon.  Would  it 
really  be  wise  to  try  to  forget  what  it  told 
us,  as  soon  as  we  can  contrive  to  do  so  ? 

ST.  SWITHIX. 

The  following  books  may  be  of  use  to  MB. 
VATJGHAN  : — 

P.  W.  Joyce,  '  Origin  and  History  of  Irish  Xames 
of  Places,'  Dublin,  1869,  2nd  ed.,  Dublin,  1870 ; 
Second  Series,  Dublin,  1875. 

-  'Irish  Local  Names  Explained,'  Dublin,  [1870] ; 
new  edition  Dublin,  [1884]. 

P.  Power,  'The  Place-Natnes  of  Decies,' London, 
David  Nutt,  1907. 

'  Ystyron  Trefi,  Pentrefi,  tai,  meusydd,  mynyddoedd, 
afonydd,  llynnoedd,  &c.,  ym  mhhvyfi  Towyn, 
Llangelynen,  Llanegryn,  Llanfihangel  y  Pennant, 
Tal  y  Llyn,  a  Phennal '  (Meanings  of  [the  names 
of]  towns,  villages,  houses,  fields,  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  in  the  parishes  of  Towyn,  Llan- 
gelynen, Llanegryn,  Llanfihangel  y  Pennant,  Tal 
y  Llyn,  and  Pennal),  Carnarvon,  Welsh  Publishing 
Company,  1908. 

Much  material  will  also  be  found  scattered 
about  such  periodicals  as  the  Revue  Celtique, 
Celtic  Review,  &c.  H.  I.  B. 


'  Place-Name  Synonyms  Classified,'  by 
Austin  Farmar,  was  published  in  1904  by 
Mr.  D.  Nutt.  It  consists  of  a  classified  list 
of  some  three  thousand  place-names  be- 
longing to  all  parts  of  the  world,  followed 
by  an  index  of  root  elements  and  an  index 
of  interpretations. 

Prof.  Skeat  has  written  several  volumes 
upon  county  place  names  ;  for  instance, 
Cambridgeshire,  1901  ;  Huntingdonshire. 
1902  ;  Hertfordshire,  1904  ;  and  Bedford- 
shire, 1906.  The  Hertfordshire  volume  is 
procurable  from  Messrs.  Austin  &  Son^ 
Hertford,  and  the  others  from  Messrs. 
Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  Cambridge. 

W.  B.  GEBISH. 
Bishop's  Stortford. 


FABLES,'  1821  (10  S.  xi.  270).— 
Dr.  Samuel  Croxall's  first  edition  of  the 
'  Fables  '  with  woodcuts  appeared  in  1722. 
In  1818  Thomas  Bewick  produced  his 
'  Fables  of  ^Esop.'  He  was  assisted  by  his 
son  R.  E.  Bewick,  and  by  two  of  his  pupils, 
William  Temple  and  William  Harvey.  Most 
of  his  designs  are  based  upon  Croxall. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &a 

Ladies  Fair  and  Frail :  Sketches  of  the  Demi-monde 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Horace 
Bleackley.  With  16  Illustrations.  (John  Lane.  > 
IF  this  parergon  to  the  author's  '  Story  of  a 
Beautiful  Duchess '  must  on  the  whole  be  said  to- 
come  short  in  diversity  and  depth  of  interest  of 
that  erudite  and  engrossing  study  of  Georgian 
manners,  the  cause  of  this  declension  lies  in  the 
sterility  of  its  theme  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
materials.  The  chronicles  of  the  courtesan  are,  in 
the  words  of  Goldsmith,  "  as  destitute  of  novelty 
to  attract  us  as  they  are  of  variety  to  entertain  :: 
they  still  present  us  with  the  same  picture,  a 
picture  we  have  seen  a  thousand  times  repeated." 
In  the  itineraries  of  the  author's  six  primrose- 
wayfarers  the  same  stages,  the  like  adventures,, 
recur.  After  a  more  or  less  lengthy  succession  of 
brief  liaisons  with  the  richest  and  the  noblest 
gallants  of  their  time,  four  of  these  graceless- 
damosels-errant  succeeded  in  achieving  the  object 
of  their  quest— the  nuptial  ring.  For  the  other  two 
marriage  appears  to  nave  been,  not  the  goal,  but 
the  starting-point  and  initiatory  rite  of  their 
pilgrimage,  which,  for  the  rest,  pursued  a  course 
parallel  to  that  of  the  more  calculating  majority. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  throw  even  a  semblance 
of  freshness  over  a  narrative,  the  main  episodes  and 
incidents  of  which  are  being  constantly  repeated. 
That  these  women  should  have  found  a  biographer 
at  this  late  hour  is  due  to  the  accident  which  alone 
renders  his  ungrateful  task  possible,  or  indeed 
desirable— the  accident  of  their  promiscuous  rela- 
tions with  a  number  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  men  of  their  day.  Thus  they  were- 
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brought  into  occasional  touch  with  the  movements, 
social,  political,  and  artistic,  of  the  age.  To  the 
same  cause  is  it  owing  that  two  of  the  six,  Kitty 
Fisher  and  Grace  Dalrymple  Elliott,  figure  in  the 
beadroll  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

On  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Bleackley's  groundwork 
there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  in  this  place :  he  digs 
deep,  and  raises  a  lightsome   edifice  on  massive 
foundations.    But  a  word  must  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  architectonic  skill  shown  in    this    his    latest  j 
superstructure.     Here  material  was   scanty,  and  : 
much  of  it  poor  and    drossy :   yet   so   cunningly  i 
wrought  is  it.  and  so  judiciously  disposed,  that  you  i 
nowhere  find  a  coarse,  ugly,  or  offensive  feature.  ; 
To  examine  the  work  piecemeal  within  our  limits  ] 
is  impossible,  but  one  or  two  impressive  details 
may  be  indicated. 

Foremost  of  these  stands  the  story  of  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  the  Selwyn  clique  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Society  over  the  fate  of  the  brothers 
Patrick  and  Matthew  Kennedy,  a  pair  of  roistering 
Irish  blackguards  of  the  lowest  type,  who,  after 
they  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  a  watchman,  obtained,  Patrick  a  reprieve, 
and  Matthew  a  respite,  from  the  King.  Mr. 
Bleackley's  account  of  this  curious  quarrel — into 
which  before  the  close  half  the  great  world  had 
rushed  or  been  dragged — is  a  pattern  of  clear  and 
lively  exposition.  It  is  by  the  presence  of  such 
episodes  —  matters  of  public  moment,  carefully 
sifted,  and  related  with  spirit  and  precision — that 
the  book  justifies  its  existence. 

In  connexion  with  this  story  should  be  read 
Crabb  Robinson's  report  of  the  still  stranger  case  of 
Abraham  Thornton,  a  Warwickshire  rustic  who,  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1817,  was  had  up  at  West- 
minster Hall,  after  acquittal  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
for  retrial  at  the  suit  of  the  next  of  kin,  and  escaped 
by  challenging  the  appellant  to  the  wager  of  battle. 

The  Parliamentary  proceedings  against  Wilkes 
for  the  printing  of  '  The  Essay  on  Woman '  form 
the  subject  of  another  well-managed  bit  of  narrative. 
Seven  years  after  her  retirement  from  the  town, 
Fanny  Murray,  then  Mrs.  David  Ross,   had  the 
mortification  of   finding    her    name    and   former 
occupation  recalled  by  the  press  in  connexion  with 
this  affair.    Of  the  four  reformed  rakes  she  alone 
proved  her  sincerity  by  a  long  period  (over  twenty 
years)   of   unswerving  loyalty  as  a  wife.      Kitty  i 
Fisher  died  within  a  few  months  of  her  marriage  ;  | 
Kitty  Kennedy,  six  years  after  her  union    with  j 
Robert  Stratford  Byron,  returned  to  her  old  friend 
John  St.  John ;  and  Nancy  Parsons  (whose  character,  ! 
as  here  portrayed,  seems  to  have  been  a  curious  , 
blend  of  Becky  Sharp  and  the  Fotheringay),  gave, 
as  Lady  Maynard,  occasion  for  grave  scandal  by  her 
intimacy  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford.      She  died,  | 
however  (near  Paris),  in  the  strongest  possible  odour  j 
of  sanctity,  and  her  body  was  interred,  not  with  ! 
maimed,  but  mingled  rites  : — 

"The  bishop  had  ordered  that  all  due  honour 
should  be  rendered  to  the  piety  and  good  works  of 
the  deceased.    The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  j 
the  Protestant  president,  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Catholic  j 
church,    to    a    numerous   Catholic   auditory,    the 
Catholic  clergy  attending  the  service.      The  corpse 

was  laid  in  the  tomb  with the  lighted  tapers  and  , 

the  Catholic  dirge,   the  prayers  of  the  Genevan  j 
Church,  and  the  tears  of  the  mourning  peasantry." 
No  doubt  Nancy,  who  ever  liked  to  do  the  thing 
handsomely,  had  laid  by  a  little  sum  sufficient  to 
provide  this  well-graced  and  striking  curtain. 


Index    to    '  Book- Price*  Cwrent:    1897-1906.      By 
William  Jaggard.     (Elliot  Stock.) 

MR.  JAGGAKD  deserves  the  warm  thanks  of  all 
bibliographers,  collectors,  and  lovers  of  valuable- 
books  for  adding  to  his  first  Index,  which  covers 
the  years  1887  to  1896,  this  second  volume,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  first,  including,  we 
are  told,  about  67,000  more  entries.  Altogether,, 
there  are  some  100,000  entries,  and  the  indexing  has 
been  done  in  a  most  liberal  and  careful  fashion. 
The  reader  will  be  able  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
many  famous  books  in  the  market  for  a  decade 
without  any  trouble,  and  the  saving  of  time  effected 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  hunted 
through  the  various  volumes  in  order  to  make 
comparisons.  The  labour  must  have  been  immense. 

'Book-Prices  Current'  has  established  itself  as  an 
admirable  manual,  and  Mr.  Jaggard  points  out  that 
"  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  demonstrations  of  its 
virtues,  perhaps,  is  that  it  has  witnessed  the  birth- 
(and  decease)  of  several  rivals  both  at  home  and 
abroad." 

The  fluctuations  of  prices  in  the  book  world,  as  in- 
other  worlds,  are  extraordinary,  and  occasionally 
nonsensical.  Mr.  Jaggard  has  ample  reason  for 
observing : — 

"That  inane  slave-mistress  we  call  'fashion'" 
exercises  almost  as  much  power  in  the  book- world 
as  in  that  of  dress.  A  craze  springs  up  like  a  breeze, 
and  its  votaries  fan  it  into  a  gale.  Yesterday  it  was 
Bartolozzi,  Bewick,  Dickens,  Kipling,  Lang,  and' 
minor  poet  on  major  paper.  To-day,  it  may  be 
Americana,  Baxter  prints,  coloured  books,  Cruik- 
shank,  Kelmscotts,  mezzotints,  or  Rowlandson." 

Our  cousins  across  the  sea  show  a  great  interest 
in  American  history,  and  will  value  the  long  sub- 
alphabet  of  'Americana'  provided.  Here  is  an< 
entirely  reasonable  and,  we  may  expect,  permanent 
keenness  to  secure  rare  books. 

The  Introduction,  which  conveys  a  good  deal  of 
information  in  a  pleasant  style,  ends  with  the  hope- 
that  Horace's  phrase  "  Quod  petis  hie  est "  will  De- 
justified.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  host  of  people- 
will  find  in  this  volume  exactly  what  they  want. 

Ix  The  National  Review  politics  and  the  German-, 
peril  occupy  a  good  half  of  the  number,  two  trans- 
lations being  offered — one  of  a  popular  German 
pamphlet,  supposed  to  be  a  lecture  delivered  in 
1911  by  Arabi  Pasha,  the  other  a  study  of  the 
German  army  by  Van  Pelet-Narbonne.  Mr.  Eustace 
Miles  in  'Is  Milk  too  Cheap?'  gives  evidence 
of  widespread  adulteration,  and  contends  that 

§  rices  for  that  invaluable  food  ought  to|be  raised, 
ir  Home  Gordon  explains  in  dealing  with  the 
4  Australian  Cricketers '  that  they  expect  each 
member  of  their  team  to  "  receive  nearer  800/.  than 
6001.  clear  profit."  The  commercial  wrangle  which 
preceded  their  arrival  in  this  country  showed  that 
the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  amateurism  are  all  gone 
in  this  case.  The  Australian  team  are  clearly 
professionals,  and  unfortunately  they  delay  winning 
matches  in  order  to  secure  a  third  day's  gate-money. 
Mr.  Sidney  Pickering  in  '  An  Author's  Devil '  has  a 
keen  commentary  on  the  unpleasant  licence  of  some 
female  novelists.  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low's  account  of 
American  affairs  is  highly  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Taft, 'who,  it  appears,  combines  the  virtues  of 
McKinley  and  Cleveland,  i.e..  tact  and  persuasive- 
ness with  rugged  force.  "  Observer  "  in  '  The  End 
of  the  Era  of  Railway  Competition'  considers  the- 
State  ownership  of  railways. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— MAY. 

MR.  FRANCIS  EDWARDS'S  May  Catalogue  is 
<levoted  to  remainders.  We  note  the  following,  the 
•second  price  given  being  the  published  price : 
Beclus's  Africa,  4  vols.,  II.  (4/.  4*.) ;  Binns's  '  First 
Century  of  English  Porcelain,'  II.  Is.  ("21.  2s.) ;  Pierce 
Egan's  *  Life  of  an  Actor,'  5*.  (14*.);  'New  Letters 
•of  Carlyle,'  edited  by  Alexander  Carlyle,  2  vols.,  4*. 
(II.  5s.) ;  Foster's  '  Feudal  Heraldry,'  3  large  quarto 
vols.,  II.  10*.  (61.  6.*.);  Hare's  'Two  Noble  Lives,' 
3  vols.,  large  paper,  15*.  (3/.  3*.)  ;  La  Fontaine, 
-2  vols.,  11.  10*.  (3/.  3*.);  Round's  'Feudal  England,' 
os.  6d.  (12*.  6d.)i  Needham's  'Somerset  House,' 
-os.  6d.  (11.  1*.);  'Thackeray  in  the  United  States,' 
by  General  Wilson,  2  vols.,  6*.  (18*.) ;  and  William- 
•son's  'History  of  Portrait  Miniatures,'  51.  os. 
(101.  10*.). 

Mr.  William  Glaisher  has  also  a  Catalogue 
•f  No.  364)  of  new  remainders.  Besides  some  chear; 
theological  works,  we  notice  the  Edition  de  Luxe  of 
Menpes's  'Paris,'  15*.  (21.  2*.);  'Life  of  Hugh 
•Childers,'  2  vols.,  3*.  6d.  (11.  8*.) ;  Hertslet's  '  Old 
Foreign  Office,'  2*.  6d.  (12*.);  Layard's  'Auto- 
foiography,'  5*.  (11.  5*.);  Macdonagn's  'Viceroy's 
Post-Bag,'  3*.  6d.  (12*.);  Canon  Meyrick's  'Life  at 
Oxford,  3*.  (12-*.);  Cunningham's  'Nell  Gwyn,'  2*. 
(5s. ) ;  '  Sketches  of  Scarborough  in  1813,'  5*.  6d. 
(11.  Is.) ;  'The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,' 
~2  vols.,  7*.  6d.  (11.  4*.) ;  and  Stephen's  '  State  Trials, 
Political  and  Social,'  4  vols.,  5*.  (10*.).  Under 
Punch  is  'Cartoons  from  "Punch,"'  4  vols.,  4to, 
18*.  (21.  15*.).  There  are  works  relating  to  the 
Afridi  campaign,  Canadian  history,  Morocco,  &c. 

Messrs.  Henry  R.  Hill  &  Sons'  Catalogue  97  is  a 

•good  general  list.    We  note  Bancroft's  'Races  of 

-the  Pacific,'  5  vols.,  21.  15s. ;  Barbauld's  British 
Novelists,  50  vols.,  calf,  1810.  61.  15s. ;  Beaumont 

;and  Fletcher,  10  vols.,  calf,  Tonson,  1750,  21.  10*. ; 

-also  the  second  folio  edition,  1679,  101.  10*.  ;  Bent- 
ham's  Works,  11  vols.,  Tait,  1843,  11.  10*. ;  Beloe's 
'Anecdotes,'  6  vols.,  1814,  11.  5s.;  Bohn's  extra 
volumes,  7  vols.,  1849,  3£.  3*.  ;  Dumas's  'Celebrated 

'Crimes,'  8  vols.,  1895,  21.  15*.  6d. ;  and  Coleridge's 
'  Notes  and  Lectures,'  2  vols.,  Pickering,  1849,  21.  2s. 
Cruikshank  items  include  the  original  edition  of 

•'  The  Humourist,'  4  vols.,  12mo,  new  calf  gilt,  20^. 
Other  works  are  Madame  D'Arblay's '  Diary,'  6  vols; , 

•51.  5s. ;  Mrs.  Delany's  'Autobiography,'  6  vols., 
Bentley,  1861-2,  41.  15*.;  Pickering's  edition  of 
Dryden,  5  vols.,  1852,  21.  2s.;  Dibdin's  'Remi- 
niscences,' 2  vols.,  calf,  Major,  1836,  11.  5s.  ;  D'ls- 
raeli's  'Curiosities  of  Literature,'  3  vols.,  Moxon, 
1849,  11.  5s. ;  FitzGerald's  '  Literary  Remains,' 
3  vols.,  21.  2s. ;  Foley's  'Society  of  Jesus,'  8  vols., 

•51,. :  Froude's  'England,'  Library  Edition,  13  vols., 
clean,  original  cloth,  51.  5*.  ;  and  his  '  English 
in  Ireland,'  21.  2s.  A  fine  set  bound  by  Zaehnsdorf 
of  the  Palaeographical  Society,  6  vols.,  imp.  folio,  is 

:34/.  ;  and  a  collection  of  numbers  of  The  Satirist, 
yols.  i.-xii.,  1807-13,  51.  5*.  Under  Scott  is  a  set 
including  novels,  miscellaneous  prose  works, 
poetical  works,  and  Lockhart's  'Life,'  98  vols.,  121. 
There  is  a  large-paper  copy  of  Macdonald's  edition 
of  Lamb  (No.  173  of  200  copies),  12  vols.,  8vo,  as 
new,  4?.  4*.  Among  works  on  London  is  Wilkinson's 
'Londina  Illustrata,'  2  vols.,  royal  4to,  half  red 
morocco,  1819-25,  41.  15*. 
Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.'s  Price  Current 

•693  opens  with  books  from  the  second  portion  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Lord  Amherst.  We  note  the 


first  edition  of  the  first  book  of  Homilies,  attri- 
buted to  Cranmer,  very  rare,  small  4to,  old  calf,  a 
fine  tall  copy,  1547,  81.  8*. ;  Jerome  of  Brunswick's 
'  Vertuose  Boke  of  Distyllacyon  of  all  Maner  of 
Waters  of  the  Herbes,'  a  tall  copy,  with  the  book- 
plate of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  81.  15*. ;  a  complete 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  More's  collected  works, 
1557,  251. ;  the  second  edition  ot  'A  Dyaloge  of  Syr 
Thomas  More,'  being  his  answer  to  the  Protestant 
Reformers,  and  especially  to  Tyndale,  181.  18*. ;  and 
Palladio's  '  The  First  Book  of  Architecture,'  fifth 
edition,  1693,  21.  17*.  6d.  (gives  the  designs  of  the 
parquetry  flooring  in  Somerset  House,  "a  curiosity 
never  practised  in  England  before").  Charles  II. 's 
copy  of  Prynne's  'Chronological  Vindication,' 
3  vols.,  folio,  is  181.  18*.  Most  of  the  copies  of  the 
first  two  volumes  were  destroyed  in  trie  Fire  of 
London,  and  it  is  supposed  that  not  more  than 
25  are  in  existence.  There  is  a  tall  copy  of  Tyn- 
dale's  '  Declaration  of  the  Sacraments,'  3£.  15*.  ;  also 
the  first  edition  of  '  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian 
Man,'  rare,  11.  7*. 

The  general  portion  of  this  list  is  rich  in  biblio- 
graphy, and  contains  a  large  collection  of  cata- 
logues, including  the  '  American,'  2  vols.,  imp.  4to, 
New  York,  1880-81,  very  scarce,  281. ;  '  Chatsworth 
Library,'  4  vols.,  royal  8vo,  crushed  crimson  levant, 
privately  printed,  1879, 4/. 4*.;  and  Quaritch's  'Cata- 
logue,' 12  vols.,  calf  extra,  8l.8s.  The  marked  sale  cata- 
logues include  those  of  the  Ashburnham,  the  Beck- 
ford,  Dr.  Mead's,  Payne  the  bookseller's,  an  extra- 
illustrated  one  of  the  Perkins  Library,  the  Sunder- 
land,  the  Roscoe,  and  many  others.  A  copy  of  the 
largest-paper  set  of  Dibdin's  '  Bibliotheca  Spen- 
ceriana,  1814-23,  is  181.  18*.  Among  items  under 
Copinger  are  'Incunabula  Biblica,'  royal  folio, 
51.  5s. ;  and  supplement  to  Hain's  '  Repertorium 
Bibliographicum,'  3  vols.,  61.  6*.  A  genuine  original 
impression  of  Graesse's  '  Tr6sor  de  Livres  Rares,' 
a  fine  copy,  is  11.  10*.  General  books  include 
Fielding's  'Tom  Jones,'  4  vols., Paris,  1781,  161.  16<; 
Scott's  Novels,  a  set  of  original  editions,  1814-32, 
601.;  Smith's  'British  Mezzotint  Portraits,'  351.; 
Spenser's  Works,  Pickering,  5  vols.,  51.  5s.;  first 
edition  of  '  The  Dance  of  Death,'  by  Rowlandson, 
1815-16,  111.  lls. ;  a  complete  set  of  Roseoe's 
"Novelist's  Library,"  19  vols.,  black  morocco,  by 
Riviere,  161.  16s.;  and  an  exceptionally  choice  copy 
of  Capell's  '  Shakespeare,'  1767-8,  10  vols.,  red 
morocco,  8/.  8s.  A  long  series  of  Burton  s  chapbooks 
and  folk  literature,  25  vols.,  18mo,  1682-1781,  is 
61.  6s.;  and  a  long  set  of  The,  Eagle,  a  magazine 
written  by  members  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1858-1903,  &.  6*.  There  is  a  copy  of  the 
Edition  de  Luxe  of  Williamson's  '  Portrait  Minia- 
tures,' with  extra  hand-painted  plates  (one  ot" 
50  copies),  2  vols,  imp.  4to,  half -levant,  351. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

F.  CHAPMAN,  A.  L.  F.,  J.  C.  Ross,  and  E.  F. 
WILLIAMS.— Forwarded. 

G.  B.      ("  Touching    wood    or    iron ").— Fully 
discussed  at  10  S.  vi.  130,  174,  230,  476. 

ERRATA.— P.  352,  col.  1,  1.  27,  for  "  Kiswatuli " 
read  "  Kiswahili ";  col.  2,  1.  9,  dele  comma  after 
"Sultan." 
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A  MILLION  RARE  BOOKS  &  PRINTS. 

OLD  MANUSCRIPTS— INCUNABLES   in  all  Languages 
—OLD    AMERICANA— OLD    SPANISH    BOOKS-OLD 
MUSIC— OLD  LITURGIES— OLD    ENGLISH   BOOKS- 
OLD  ART  BOOKS— OLD  ENGRAVINGS  and    WOOD- 
CUTS—ORNAMENTS— OLD  MAPS— AUTOGRAPHS. 
Write  for  our  fully  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  post  free, 
and  let  us  know  your  list  of  wants. 

LUDWIG    ROSENTHAL'S 

ANTIQUARIAT, 

HILDEGARDSTRASSE,  14, 
MUNICH,      8.     GERMANY. 

Telegrams  and  Cables :  LUDROS,  MUNICH.  ABC  CODE. 

Established  1859. 


R.     McCASKIE, 

BOOKS,    OLD     PRINTS 

(CARICATURES,  PORTRAITS,  ETCHINGS, 
FANCY  AUTOGRAPHS,  DRAWINGS,  &c.), 

For  Collectors  of  moderate  means. 
CATALOGUES    FEEE. 


27,  MARYLEBONE  LANE,  W. 


JUST  READY,  post  free  on  application. 

SPECIAL  MAY  CATALOGUE     .     . 
.     PUBLISHERS'     REMAINDERS 

Containing  many  New  Books  now  reduced  for  the  first 

time. 
Largest  assortment  in  the  West  End. 

H.    J.     GLAISHER, 

Remainder  Bookseller, 

55  and  57,  WIGMORE  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


BOOKS  AT  ONE-THIRD  COST. 

Thousands  of  the  Best  Books 
at  from  25  to  80  per  cent  below  the  original  prices. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of 

Second-hand  and  New  Remainder  Books 

in  the  World. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  MAY  CATALOGUE. 

W.    H.   SMITH    &    SON, 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT, 

186,  Strand,   London,  W.C. 


LUZAC    &    CO., 

Oriental  &  Foreign  Publishers  &  Booksellers, 

46,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Indian  Government, 

Official  Agents  to  the  India  Office,  The  Royal  Asiatic 

Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  University  of 

Chicago,  &c. 

LUZAC  &  CO.  make  a  speciality  of 

ORIENTAL     LITERATURE. 

Latest  Catalogues  issued  :  — 
BIBLIOTHECA  ORIENTALIS  VI.,  being  a  Catalogue  of 

Semitic  Literature  (pp.  131), 
can  be  had  gratis  on  application. 


FRANCIS    EDWARDS, 

BOOKSBLLBB, 
83,      HIGH      STREET, 

MARYLEBONE,  LONDON,  W. 


Old    Time   Literature,    Herbals,    Garden 
"Books,  &c. 

CATALOGUES   ISSUED. 

LIBRARIES         PURCHASED. 


SEND  FOR  (GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE) 

H.    R.    HILL  &   SON'S 

LAST    CATALOGUE    OF       * 

*        SECOND-HAND    BOOKS 

IN    ALL    DEPARTMENTS    OF    LITERATURE 

MANY  IN  HANDSOME  BINDINGS. 

These  Catalogues  are  issued  about  six  or  seven  times  in  the  year 
every  item  being  accurately  detailed  and  guaranteed  collated  and 
perfect,  unless  otherwise  described, 
CORRESPONDENCE  IN  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN. 

Lifts  of  desiderata  solicited. 
BOOKS  AND    LIBBABIES  BOUGHT, 

CATALOGUED,   OB   ABBANGED. 

SOLE  ADDRESS : 

61,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE  of 

RARE  AND  INTERESTING 

ITEMS   IN  THE  PRESS. 

Free  on  application. 
PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER 


THE    BIBLIOPHILE     PRESS, 

149,  EDQWARE  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 

LIFE    AND    WORKS    OF    THE    SISTERS    BRONTE. 

"HA WORTH"    EDITION. 

In  7  vols.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each  ;  or  in  set  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  21.  2s.  the  Set.    With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.    Introductions  to  the  Works  are  supplied  by  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  and  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  'Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte'  by  Mr.  CLEMENT  K.  SHORTER,  the  eminent  Bronte  authority. 
*«*  Also  the  POPULAR  EDITION,  7  vols.,  small  post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  or  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  each.    And  the 
POCKET  EDITION,  7  vols.,  small  fcap.  8vo,  each  with  Frontispiece,  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  Is.  6d.  per  volume  ;  or 
the  Set  in  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  12s.  6rf. 

W.     M.     THACKERAY'S      WORKS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    EDITION. 

In  13  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

This  New  and  Revised  Edition  comprises  additional  material  and  hitherto  unpublished  Letters.  Sketches,  and  Drawings, 
derived  from  the  Author's  original  MSS.  and  Note-books  ;  and  each  Volume  includes  a  Memoir  in  the  form  of  an  Intro- 
duction by  Lady  RICHMOND  RITCHIE. 

V  THE  THIRTEEN  VOLUMES  ARE  ALSO  SUPPLIED  IN  SET  CLOTH  BINDING,  GILT  TOP,  3Z.  18s. 

V  A  Prospectus  of  this  Edition,  and  of  the  "  LIBRARY,"  "  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED,"  and  other  Editions  of 
Thackeray's  Works,  with  Specimen  Pages,  mil  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

ROBERT    BROWNING'S    COMPLETE    WORKS. 

CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Edited  and  Annotated  by  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL,  K.C.,  and  FREDERIC  G.  KENYON. 
2  vols.  large  crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  a  Portrait  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  7*.  6d.  per  vol.* 
V  Also  the  UNIFORM  EDITION  of  ROBERT  BROWNING'S  WORKS,  in  17  vols.  crown  8vo,  bound  in  sets, 
41.  5s. ;  or  the  Volumes  bound  separately,  5s.  each.    And  the  POCKET  EDITION,  in  8  Volumes  on  India  paper,  2s.  6<f. 
net  each  in  limp  cloth  ;  or  3s.  net  in  leather.    Or  the  8  Volumes  in  a  gold-lettered  case,  22s.  6d.  net  in  cloth  ;  or  28s.  6<J. 
net  in  leather. 

ELIZABETH     BARRETT    BROWNING'S 
POETICAL     WORKS. 

CHEAPER  EDITION. 
In  1  vol.  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  of  '  A  Sonnet  from  the  Portuguese." 

Large  crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

***  Also  the  UNIFORM  EDITION,  in  6  vols.  small  crown  8vo,  5s.  each.    And  the  POCKET  EDITION,  in  3  vols. 
on  India  paper,  2s.  6d.  each  net  in  limp  cloth,  or  3s.  net  in  leather. 

MISS      THACKERAY'S      WORKS. 

UNIFORM  EDITION. 

Each  Volume  illustrated  by  a  Vignette  Title-Page.    10  vols.  large  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 


RE-ISSUE  OF  THE 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  SIDNEY  LEE.     IN   TWENTY-TWO  VOLUMES. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  15s.  net  each  ;  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  21s.  net  each. 

Vol,  XV.  (OWENS-POCKRICH),  Just  Published,  and  a  Volume  will  be  issued  each  month 
until  the  completion  of  the  Edition  in  December,  1909. 

"We  all  use  the  Dictionary,  and  few,  if  any  of  us,  could  now  do  without  it." — Times. 

"  This  magnificent  book  of  reference  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  well-equipped  library." — Country  Life. 

V    PROSPECTUS,  WITH  SPECIMEN  PAGES,  POST  FHEE  ON  APPLICATION. 


London:    SMITH,    ELDER    &   CO.,    15,   Waterloo    Place,    S.W. 

Published  Weeklyby  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  and  J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. ;  and  Printed  by 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane.  B.C.— Saturday,  May  15,  1909. 
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31  l&rftrom  of  Intmnmnmturation 

FOR 

LITERARY     MEN,     GENERAL     READERS,     ETC. 

•'When  found,  make  a  note  of."— CAPTAIN  CUTTLB. 


(  PRICE  FOUKPENCE. 

r  TENTH-]  SATURDAY  MAY  22  1909  J  Registered  as  a  A'evspaper.  S,, 

|_SERIES.J  OA.AUttUA.Ij  1UAI  ^^,  LV\JV.  \  the  N.Y.P.O.  a»  Second-Class 

V.     Yearly  Subscription,  20«.  6d.  i 


Entered  at 
nd-Class  Matter, 
post  fret. 


OXFORD    UNIVERSITY    PRESS. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  WORK. 

THE    IMPERIAL    GAZETTEER    OF    INDIA. 

NEW  EDITION.—  In  26  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  51.  net  ;  morocco  back,  61.  6s.  net. 

The  four  volumes  of  '  THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE  '  separately,  6s.  net  each  in  cloth,  or  7s.  6(1.  net  with 
morocco  back  ;  the  Atlas  separately,  15s.  net  in  cloth,  or  17s.  6d.  net  with  morocco  back. 

Each  volume  contains  a  map  of  India  specially  prepared  for  this  edition. 

Standard.—  "  A  work  of  which  British  geography  may  justly  be  proud  ____  The  book  gains  much  by  its  excellent 
indexes." 

THE    ENGLISH    FACTORIES    IN    INDIA. 

By  W.  FOSTER.    (Published  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council.)    Vol.  III.,  1624-1629,  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
Prenmisly  published  .-—Vol.  I.,  1618-1621.    Vol.  II.,  1622-1623.     12s.  6d.  net.  each. 

ASOKA,    the  Buddhist   Emperor  of  India. 

By  VINCENT  A.  SMITH.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  as.  6d.  net. 

THE      ORIGINS      OF      CHRISTIANITY. 

By  the  late  C.  BIGG.    Edited  by  T.  B.  STRONG.    8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

PLATO'S   DOCTRINE   OF   IDEAS. 

By  J.  A.  STEWART.    8vo,  ft*,  net. 

SWINBURNE.        A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  University. 

By  J.  W.  MACKAIL.    8vo,  Is.  net. 


A    VINDICATION    OF    WARREN     HASTINGS. 

ByG.  \V.  HASTINGS.    8vo,  6s.  net. 

AUTHORS'    AND    PRINTERS'    DICTIONARY. 

A  Guide  for  Authors,  Editors,  Printers,  Correctors  of  the  Press,  Compositors,  and  Typists, 
with  full  List  of  Abbreviations.  An  attempt  to  Codify  the  best  Typographical  Practices  of 
the  Present  Day.  By  F.  HOWARD  COLLINS,  with  the  Assistance  of  many  Authors,  Editors, 
Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press.  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.  Tenth  Thousand. 
1s.  net;  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

Clarendon  Press  Catalogue  (160  pages]  post  free  on  application. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.G. 
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DEIGHTON  BELL  &  CO., 

CAMBRIDGE. 
THE  FIVE  BOOKS  AND  MINOR  WRITINGS  OF 

RABELAIS. 

Together  with  Letters  and  Documents  illustrating 
his  Life. 

A  New  Translation  by  W.  F.   SMITH,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 

Originally  published  by  Subscription. 
2  vols.  8vo,  buckram,  16-s.  net. 


BY   THE    SAME    EDITOR. 
The  First  Edition  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
HEROIC  DEEDS  AND  SAYINGS 
OF  THE  NOBLE   PANTAGRUEL. 

Translated  by  W.  F.  SMITH,  M.A.    3s.  net. 

RABELAIS  ON   CIVIL  AND 
CANON   LAW. 

III.  39-44;  IV.  48-54.     Translation,  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  W.  F.  SMITH,  M.A.   3s.  net. 


ABOUT    2,000    BOOKS    WANTED 

Are  advertised  for  weekly  in 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR  AND 

BOOKSELLERS'  RECORD 

(ESTABLISHED  1837), 

Which  also  gives  Lists  of  the  New  Books  published  during 
the  Week,  Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Books,  &c. 

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  a  Gratis  Advertisement  in 
the  Books  Wanted  Columns. 

Sent  for  52  weeks,  post  free,  for  10s.  6d.  home  and 
13s.  6d.  foreign  Subscription. 

Specimen  copy  free  on  application  to  all  mentioning 
'Notes  and  Queries.' 

Price  TWOPENCE  WEEKLY. 


Office :   19,  ADAM  STREET,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 
BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

NOTES      AND      QUERIES 

can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

the  Office  of  the  Paper, 

11,  BREAM'S  BUILDINGS,  CHANCERY  LANE,    E.C. 
at  the  uniform  price  of  10s.  6d.  each. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  on 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  at  2  o'clock. 


"YTOTES  AND  QUERIES.— The  SUBSCRIPTION 

J-l  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  free  by  poet  is  10».  3d.  for  81* 
Months ;  or  20«.  fid.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  the  Volume  Index. 
J.  EDWARD  FRANCIS,  Notet  and,  Queries  Office.  Bream's  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 


THE  HISTORY  of  YOUR  LANDED  ESTATES 
should  be  put  into  permanent  form.    We  undertake  this  work 
in  its  entirety.    Searches  made ;  material  arranged  and  printed  under 
expert    supervision.  —  GERKARDS,    LTD.,    Genealogical   Printers, 
4llA,  Harrow  Road.  London.  W. 

BOOKS.— ALL      OUT-OF-PRINT      BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.    Acknowledged  the  wor'  I 
over  a<  the  most  expert  Bookfinders  extant.    Please  stnte  wants.  • 
BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop.  14-16.  John  Uriidit  Street.  Rirmineliain. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.   PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
«  BOOKSELLERS, 

Of  27  and  29,  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET. 
LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC 
to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London 
for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own 
STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  all  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
Catalogue*  sent  »n  application. 


Genealogical 
Researches 


ENGLAND  and 

WALES, 
SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND. 
FRANCE. 
BELGIUM, 
SPAIN. 
PORTUGAL. 
ITALY. 

SWITZERLAND, 
GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA, 
HOLLAND, 
DENMARK, 
NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, 
RUSSIA,  io. 


PEDIGREES. —  MR.  LEO  CULLETO.N 
(Member  of  English  and  Foreign  Anti- 
quarian Societies)  makes  researches  among 
all  classes  of  Public  Records,  and  furnishes 
Copies,  Abstracts,  or  Translations  of  Docu- 
ments for  purposes  of  Family  History. 
Pamphlet  post  free. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS.  —Informa- 
tion upon  all  matters  connected  witn 
Heraldry,  English  and  Continental. 

HERALDIC    PAINTING    AND    EN- 

GRAVING,    with    special    attention    to 
accuracy  of  detail  and  artistic  treatment. 


LEO   CULL-ETON, 
92,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER-PAD. 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  Publishers  and  Printers, 

60,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.) 

Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.  Sixpence  each.  5*.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.  New  Pocket 
Size,  3».  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

Authors  should  note  that  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSa  by  fire  or  otherwise.  Duplicate  copies 
should  be  retained. 


NOW  READY. 

WHITAKER'S       ALMANACK 


Sewed,  504  pages, 
Is.  net. 


Half-bound,  792  pages, 
2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


WHITAKER'S     PEERAGE, 

BARONETAGE,     KNIGHTAGE, 
AND    COMPANIONAGE,    1909. 


5s.  net. 


Handsomely  bound  in  royal  blue  cloth,  gilt  top  and  head  band 
blocked  on  front  with  special  design  in  gold. 

A  VERY   HANDSOME   AND    USEFUL     PRESENT. 


ATHEN4LUM    PRESS.  ^JOHN    EDWARD 

XX  FRANCIS,  Printer  of  the  Athenamm,  Jfotet  and  Queries.  &c.,  ii 
prepared  to  SUBMIT  ESTIMATES  for  all  kinds  of  BOOK,  NEWS, 
and  PERIODICAL  PRINTING.— 13.  Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery 
Lane,  E.O. 
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—"Shibboleth" — "Stick  to  your  tut  "—Marie  Antoinette's 
Death  Mask,  417— Ships'  Periodicals—"  To  Peipon  "— 
Spanish  Stories  in  Irish— "High  Life "  in  Modern  Greek 
—"Abracadabra"— Collar  of  SS.  Ireland— T.  Truman, 
Bookseller — "Scroyles,"  418. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS :— Francis  Thompson's  'Shelley'— 
'  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,'  Vol.  IIL 
— Leland's  '  Itinerary,"  Vol.  IV. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


EMENDATIONS   IN   ENGLISH   BOOKS. 

DR.  ALDIS  WKIGHT  says  in  his  Preface  to 
his  edition  of  the  '  Poetical  Works  of  John 
Milton'  (1903):— 

"  After  a  considerable  experience  I  feel  justified 
in  saying  that  in  most  cases  ignorance  and  conceit 
are  the  fruitful  parents  of  conjectural  emenda- 
tion." 

It  is  a  sad  saying,  but  one  which  students 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  at  any  rate, 
will  not  be  inclined  to  dispute.  But,  after 
all  the  labours  of  press  "  readers "  and 
authors,  there  remains  a  minimum  of  error 
in  books  which  conjecture  in  the  style 
suggested  by  classical  erudition  may  some- 
times remove.  I  have  come  across  some 
interesting  instances  of  such  corrections  in 
Mr.  Herbert  Richards's  collection  of  learned 
adversaria  entitled  '  Notes  on  Xenophon 
-and  Others '  (1907). 

Under  '  Words  Repeated  or  Anticipated  ' 
(p.  309),  as  a  source  of  error,  Mr.  Rich  rds 
notes  the  following  English  examples  in 
Johnson's  '  Lives,'  adding  that  "  they  not 
only  found  their  way  into  print,  but  have 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  pointed  out  all 


these  years."  He  gives  his  emendations  in 
parentheses.  I  add  the  reference  to  the 
page  in  Birkbeck  Hill's  three-volume  anno- 
tated edition  of  the  '  Lives  '  (1905). 

Johnson  says  in  his  '  Waller  '  (i.  293)  : — 

"  He  use*  the  expletive  '  do  '  very  frequently  ; 

and,  though   he   used   (lived  ?)   to   see   it   almost 

universally    ejected,    was    not    more    careful    to 

avoid  it  in  his  last  compositions  than  in  his  first." 

Johnson  says  in  his  '  Thomson  '  (iii.  289)  : 
"  At  this  time  a  long  course  of  opposition  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with 
clamours  for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt  the  want, 
and  with  care  for  liberty  (safety  ?),  which  was  not 
in  danger." 

In  '  Shenstone '  Jolmson  says  (iii.  358)  of 
the  poet's  '  Love  and  Honour  '  : — 

"  I  wish  (like  ?)  it  well  enough  to  wish  it  were 
in  rhyme." 

As  to  these  instances,  I  note  that  the 
first  has  been  corrected,  as  Mr.  Richards 
suggested,  in  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition.  The 
second  and  third  stand  unaltered,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are  wrong.  Surely 
"  wish "  is  used  in  two  slightly  different 
senses — in  the  first  case,  as  if  the  ballad 
were  a  person. 

On  the  same  page  (309)  Mr.  Richards 
says  : — 

"  In  spite  of  the  care  that  Pater  took  with  his 
books  I  do  not  see  how  otherwise  [than  by  the 
same  error]  to  explain  '  Marius  the  Epicurean,' 
i.  216  :  '  Yet  rumour  knocked  at  every  door  and 
window  of  the  imperial  house  regarding  the 
adulterers  who  knocked  at  them,  or  quietly  left 
their  lovers'  garlands  there.'  " 

I  see  nothing  faulty  in  this  repetition  here  ; 
indeed,  it  seems  forcible  and  intended. 

Then  follows  a  comment  on  Keats's  '  Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Urn,'  regarding  "  What  little 
town ....  is  emptied  of  this  folk  this  pious 
morn  ?  " 

"  Palgrave  says  '  its  (folk)  has  been  here 
plausibly  but  perhaps  unnecessarily  conjectured.' 
Its  is  better  in  itself,  and  Keats  was  too  good  an 
artist  to  have  this  twice  in  three  words." 

Here  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  Mr. 
Richards,  especially  as  it  is  known  that 
Keats's  text  shows  signs  of  haste  and 
carelessness  in  writing.  Mr.  Buxton  Forman, 
the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  says  in 
his  '  Complete  Keats,'  vol.  ii.  (Go wans  & 
Gray,  1901,  pp.  104-5),  that  there  is  no  MS. 
or  early  text  authority  for  "  its,"  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed  till 
1840. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  interchange 
of  two  words  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Richards 
on  p.  305  : — 

"  In  Minto's  '  Literature  of  the  Georgian  Era 
p.  253,  may  be  found  the  ludicrous  phrase . . . . ' 
would  not  drink  tea  with  his  sugar.'  " 
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So  indeed  the  phrase  stands  in  the  edition 
of  1894  before  me.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
book  has  been  reprinted  since  that  date, 
and  the  error  removed. 

Mr.  Richards  proceeds  on  p.  306  to  refer 
to  'As  You  Like  It,'  I.  iii.  11,  and  the  doubt 
whether  "  my  child's  father  "  should  not  be 
"  my  father's  child."  Into  this  debatable 
question  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  I 
allow  myself  to  add  that  Mr.  Richards  has 
many  interesting  references  to  English 
usage  in  his  learned  volume,  but  none  of 
them  is  indexed,  a  fact  which  has  cost  me  a 
lot  of  time  in  looking  them  up.  I  knew  there 
was  an  index,  and  trusted  to  it — in  vain. 

The  point  about  these  examples  is  that 
they  have  survived  the  scrutiny  of  eyes 
for  many  years.  It  would  be  only  too  easy 
to  mention  misprints  in  the  average  first  or 
second  edition  of  to-day,  but  to  occupy  the 
pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  with  such  matters  would 
be  unjustifiable.  Two  instances  of  apparent 
misprints  which  have  produced  some  odd 
logic  may  perhaps  be  mentioned. 

In  '  Letters  and  Recollections  of  Walter 
Scott '  (1904),  by  Mrs.  Hughes,  she  notes  of 
Scott's  last  days  that 

"  I  found  a  present  of  a  black-cock,  and  knowing 
how  capacious  was  the  appetite  of  an  invalid  and 
how  much  the  circumstance  of  the  bird  coming 
from  Scotland  would  make  it  welcome," 

presented  it  to  Sir  Walter.  Here  "  cap- 
ricious "  is  surely  right. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  '  Pickwick '  an 
edition  I  have  reads,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Tupman  :  "  Time  and  feeling  had  expanded 
that  once  romantic  form."  Though  width 
and  wisdom  are  connected  in  '  Pickwick,' 
the  right  text  says  "  feeding."  But  the 
history  of  error,  especially  in  modern  times, 
is  so  wide  and  gloomy  a  subject  that  it  is 
as  well  not  to  enter  on  it.  NEL  MEZZO. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CHARLES  DIBDIN 
THE  ELDER. 

MR.  E.  RIMBAULT  DIBDIN  has  won  the 
heartiest  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  records  of  our  English 
national  music  by  his  elaborate  and  much- 
needed  Bibliography.  See  the  references 
given  at  the  head  of  his  last  article  (10  S. 
i.  502). 

The  Bibliography  is  without  doubt  the 
outcome  of  years  of  most  careful  observation 
and  collecting,  and  it  is  evident  that  so 
complete  and  so  accurate  a  chronicle  of  the 
works  of  his  ancestor  could  have  been 
compiled  by  no  other  person.  The  life  of 
Charles  Dibdin  which  MB.  RIMBAULT  DIBDIN 


is  engaged  upon  will  be  eagerly  anticipated 
by  a  great  number  of  people  who  rightly 
look  upon  Charles  Dibdin  not  only  as  the 
author  of  some  of  our  most  human  lyrics, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  most  versatile  and 
remarkable  men  of  his  time. 

MB.  DIBDIN,  with  perhaps  one  early 
exception,  does  not  appear  to  attempt  the 
great  task  of  cataloguing  the  songs  of  Charles 
Dibdin,  which  are  scattered  through  English 
songbooks  of  early  and  late  date  ;  he  merely 
deals  with  the  separate  publications,  some 
being  single  engraved  music  sheets,  and 
others  of  more  extended  contents,  as  com- 
plete operas,  &c.  While  it  is  doubtful' 
whether  any  really  fresh  material  can  be 
added  to  MB.  DIED  IN' s  life,  the  following 
from  my  own  library  may  be  of  interest  as 
variations  of  editions. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  Dibdin's  music  pub- 
lishers. The  first  of  these  were  the  brothers 
Thompson  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  who 
issued  Dibdin's  earliest  ballads  in  1760. 
In  1763,  as  we  see  from  the  list,  Dibdin  had 
published  a  work  at  his  own  risk ;  but  from 
1768  to  1773  John  Johnston  printed  most  of 
his  larger  productions.  Longman,  Lukey  & 
Co.  and  Longman  &  Broderip  followed ; 
then  John  Preston  came  into  the  field, 
making  a  mint  of  money  over  the  song 
'  Poor  Jack.'  Worried  by  publishers  and 
pirates  before  his  entertainment  '  The 
Oddities,'  1789,  Dibdin  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  and  down  to  1805 
published  every  one  of  his  productions 
himself.  During  this  period  each  of  his 
song  sheets  (I  have  noted  but  a  couple  or 
so  exceptions)  was  signed  by  his  own  hand, 
the  "  C.  Dib "  frequently  exhaustedly 
ending  in  a  stroke.  The  mere  mechanical 
labour  of  signing  so  many  thousands  of 
these,  added  to  his  nightly  work  at  the 
entertainment,  the  worry  of  business  debts 
and  difficulties,  the  giving  of  music  lessons, 
all  apart  from  his  musical  and  literary 
composition,  must  have  been  a  strain 
sufficient  to  wreck  any  ordinary  man.  Yet 
among  all  these  Dibdin  wrote  '  Tom  Bowling' 
and  '  The  Token  '  ! 

In  1805  Dibdin,  weary  of  the  work,  sold 
his  stock  and  plates  to  Messrs.  Bland  & 
Weller  ;  and  the  plates  and  copyrights  in 
1818-19  fell  at  an  auction  sale  into  the 
hands  of  George  Walker  and  J.  Diether, 
who  again  issued  from  them,  many  reprinted 
by  the  latter  bearing,  long  after  Dibdin's 
death,  the  statement  that  the  song  is  "  sung 
by  Mr.  Dibdin  in  his  new  entertainment." 

During  Dibdin's  life  legalized  pirates  in 
Ireland  (for  copyright  between  the  two- 
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countries  did  not  then  exist)  published  his 
works,  the  Rhames  and  the  Lee  families  in 
Dublin  being  the  principal  of  these.  In 
Scotland  James  Aird  of  Glasgow,  and 
possibly  several  of  the  Edinburgh  pub- 
lishers, had  a  dip  into  Dibdin's  preserves. 
For  the  inclusion  of  his  songs,  with  and 
without  music,  in  the  songbooks  of  the  day, 
probably  no  permission  was  ever  either 
asked  or  expected. 

ADDITIONS  TO  DIBDIN  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

(The  dates  are  those  of  first  production.) 

1 760.  The  six  ballads  spoken  of  by  Dibdin 
himself,  and  the  earliest  known  produc- 
tions of  his  pen,  have  not  up  to  the 
present  been  identified  by  MB.  E.  R.  DIBDIN. 
They  appear  to  have  been  published  in 
sheet  form  by  Messrs.  Thompson  Brothers, 
of  75,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  about  1760, 
afterr  as  Dibdin  tells  us,  they  had  been 
"  procured  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Kear... 
at  Finch's  Grotto,"  this  being  a  sort  of 
second-rate  Vauxhall  near  St.  George's 
Fields.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
come  across  two  of  these  ballads  reprinted 
in  Horsfield's  '  Vocal  Music  ;  or  The  Song- 
ster's Companion,'  vol.  i.,  circa  1770.  The 
words  and  melody  are  both  given. 

P.  99.  '  Do  if  you  dare.'  Set  by  Mr.  Dibdin  ; 
sung  by  Mr.  Kear  at  Finch's  Grotto  Gardens. 
(Begins  :  "  Beneath  yonder  hawthorn.") 

P.  168.  '  The  Modern  Coquet.'  Set  by  Mr. 
Dibdin ;  sung  by  Mr.  Kear.  (Begins :  "  The 
life  would  you  know  of  a  modern  coquet.") 

The  first-named  song,  under  the  heading 
*  Do  if  you  dare.  A  new  song,'  is  in  The 
Universal  Magazine  for  December,  1768. 

1766.  '  The    Accomplished    Maid.'     The    music 
of  this  piece  is  on  the  title-page  said  to  be  com- 
posed by  Sig.  Piccini."     An  engraved  half-sheet 
of  song  and  music  in  my  library  is  headed  "  A 
Favourite  Air,  sung  by  Mr.  Dibdens  [sic]  in  '  The 
Accomplished    Maid.'  "      Begins  :     "  When    you 
discover."       Dibdin  took  the  character  of  Robin. 
Query,  had  he  any  hand  in  the  composition  of 
the  music  ? 

1767.  '  Love   in   the   City.'     A  half-sheet,    en- 
graved, with  words  and  music  :    "  Sung  by  Mr. 
Mattocks    in     '  Love    in    the    City.'  "     Begins  : 
''  Indulgent      Powr's."     No      publisher's      name. 
Dibdin  claims   to   have   composed   the  overture, 
first  chorus,  two  finales,  and  three  songs. 

1768.  '  Lionel     and     Clarissa.'     A     half-sheet, 
engraved,     words     and     music.     No     publisher's 
name.     "  Sung    by    Miss    Macklin    in    the    comic 
opera  '  Lionel  and  Clarissa.'  "     Begins  :    "  Hope 
and  fear  alternate  rising." 

'  The  Padlock,'  complete  opera.  "  The  songs 
in  the  comic  opera  of  '  The  Padlock  '  adapted 
for  the  German  flute.  London,  John  Johnston 
near  Exeter  Change,  and  Longman,  Lukey  &  Co., 
26,  Cheapside."  Oblong  4to,  pp.  19. 

Ditto,  "  adapted  for  the  Guittar."  John 
Johnston;  Ob.  4to,  pp.  20. 


'  The  Padlock,'  a  comic  opera.  Composed  and 
adapted  for  the  Pianoforte  by  C.  Dibdin.  London, 
printed  for  Harrison,  Cluse  &  Co.,  78,  Fleet  Street. 
Royal  8vo,  circa  1798. — This  formed  part  of  The 
Pianoforte  Magazine. 

Single  song.  "  Sung  by  Mr.  Wilder  hi  the 
character  of  Mungo  in  '  The  Padlock.'  "  Begins  : 
"  Dear  heart,  what,"  &c.  Engraved  song  sheet, 
words  and  music.  No  publisher's  name,  but 
certainly  a  Dublin  issue,  probably  Lee. 

Single  song  :  "  Sweet  Robin,  a  favourite  song^ 
in  '  The  Padlock.'  "  Printed  by  Longman  & 
Broderip,  26,  Cheapside,  and  13,  Haymarket. 
Begins  :  "  Say,  little,  foolish,  fluttering  thing." 

1769.  The  song  beginning  "  There  was  a  fair 
maiden,  her  name  it  was  Gillian,"  is  also  in  The 
Universal  Magazine  for  July,  1769,  as  '  The 
North-Country  Lass.'  It  is  also  under  this  title 
given  as  "  sung  by  Mr.  Dibdin  at  Ranelagh  "  in 
'  Vocal  Music,'  a  song-book  published  by  Robert 
Horsfield  circa  1770.  In  Thompson's  '  Country 
Dances  for  1770  '  the  air  alone  is  printed,  under 
the  same  name. 

1773.  '  The  Wedding  Ring.'  Single  song : 
"  The  Harmless  Child,  a  favourite  song  in  '  The- 
Wedding  Ring.'  "  Begins  :  "  I  saw  what  seem'd 
a  harmless  child."  Dublin,  printed  by  S.  Leer 
No.  2,  Dame  Street.  Engraved  music  and 
words. 

'The  Deserter.'  A  German-  flute  edition.. 
Printed  for  John  Johnston,  near  Exeter  Change, 
and  Longman,  Lukey  &  Co.,  26,  Cheapside. 
Ob.  4to. 

1775.  'Quaker.'     Single  song:    "I  lock'd  up 
all  my  treasure."     Longman  &  Broderip. 

Ditto :  "  While  the  Lads  of  the  Village."" 
Signed  "  J.  J."  (John  Johnston). 

1776.  '  The     Metamorphoses.'      Single     song : 
'  Castle  Berry,'     Compos'd  by  C.  Dibdin.     Sung 
by    Mr.    Bannister    in    '  The    Metamorphoses.'  " 
Begins  :    "  'Twas  in  a  village  near  Castle  Berry." 
Signed  "  J.  J." 

'  The  Seraglio.'  Single  song :  "  Blow  high, 
blow  low."  Longman  &  Broderip,  apparently 
from  Johnston's  plates. 

1783.  '  Lancashire  Witches.'  Single  song  r 
"  Old  chairs  to  mend,  a  favourite  air.  Sung  by 
Miss  Romanzini  in  the  pantomime  of  '  The 
Lancashire  Witches,'  performed  at  the  Royal 
Circus.  Composed  by  C.  Dibdin.  London,  John 
Welcker,  and  sold  at  Eland's,  45,  Holborn,"  &c. 

1784  (?).  Single    song :     '  The    Royal    Circus.' 
Printed  by  Longman  &  Broderip,  26,  Cheapside, 
and    13,    Haymarket.     Begins  ;    "In    the    wide 
world  of  fancy." 

1785  (?).  Single  song:    "a  very  favourite  song 
sung  by  Miss   Remain  [sic]  in  an  entertainment 
called  '  The  Talisman,'  performed   at  the   Royal 
Circus.    Composed  by  C.  Dibdin."     Begins  :  "  Ye 
maids,  our  lesson  bear  in  mind." 

1785.  Single  song  :  "  The  Maid  of  the  Skylight  ; 
or,  The  Devil  among  the  Lawyers,  a  new  comic 
song,  Sung  by  Miss  Romanzini  at  the  Royal 
Circus.  Price  6d."  Begins:  "I'll  tell  you  a 
story,  a  story  that  's  true." 

1783-5.  Single  song  :  "  Come,  come,  my  lads. 
Sung  by  Miss  Romanzini  (in  the  character  of  a 
Lieutenant  of  a  Press  Gang).  Composed  by  C. 
Dibdin.  Fruited  and  sold  by  J.  Bland  at  his 
music  warehouse,  No.  45,  Holborn,  where  the 
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following  songs  composed  by  the  above  author 
may  be  had  at  6d.  each  : — 

Grog  aboard  and  girl  ashore. 

And  let  the  spirit  move  thee. 

I  don't  believe  a  word  on  't. 

Old  chairs  to  mend. 

C'est  ce  qu'pn  ne  voit  Guere. 

L'oro  del  crin. 

Kind  Melancholy. 

Ye  maids,  our  lesson. 

OUT  ship's  safe  moor'd  in  port. 

We  Ve  always  paid  for  peeping. 

Ye  jobbers,  underwriters. 

Forgive  me  if  thus  I  presuming. 

N.B. — All  the  songs  in  '  The  Padlock  '  single, 
*ind  every  new  song  of  his  as  soon  as  published." 

Begins  :  "  Come,  come,  my  lads,  the  war  is 
over. 

Single  song :  "  Blow,  Boreas,  blow,  or,  The 
Undaunted  Sailor,  a  favourite  song.  Written 
and  composed  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  London,  Preston 
&  Son."  Begins :  "  Blow,  Boreas,  blow,  thy 
surly  winds." 

1788.  "The  Chelsea  Pensioner,  a  celebrated 
song,  written,  composed  and  sung  by  Mr.  Dibdin, 
London,  printed  and  sold  by  Preston  &  Son  at 
their  warehouse,  97,  Strand,  and  Exeter  Change. 
Price  Qd." 

Sheet  Song,  3  pp.,  the  first  two  numbered 
16  and  17.  At  back  is  an  arrangement  "  for 
German  flute  and  guittar."  This  song  is  from 
•*  The  Whim  of  the  Moment,'  and  is  generally 
.named  'The  Soldier's  Grave.'  It  begins:  "  Of 
all  sensations  pity  brings." 

FRANK  KID  SON. 

5,  Hamilton  Avenue,  Leeds. 


HANGING    ALIVE    IN    CHAINS. 
(See  ante,  pp.  221,  303.) 

BUT  we  can  carry  proof  still  further.  It 
seemed  likely  enough  that  if  "  hanging  in 
chains "  conveyed  to  contemporaries  that 
•hanging  alive  was  meant,  no  case  would  b» 
found  in  which  that  is  expressly  stated.  It 
would  only  be  by  something  like  accident 
that  a  writer,  not  foreseeing  the  disuse  of 
the  punishment  of  hanging  alive,  would 
add  words  which,  in  the  circumstances, 
were  superfluous.  I  have,  however,  dis- 
covered two  such  cases  in  which  the  exact 
nature  of  the  punishment  is  stated.  It  is 
but  natural  that  each  should  be  found  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  great  era  of 
hanging  in  chains. 

When  the  Northern  Rebellion  broke  out 
in  1536  Henry  gave  orders  to  "  burn,  spoil, 
and  destroy  their  goods,  wives,  and  children 
with  all  extremity."  In  1537  he  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  : — 

"  You  must  cause  such  dreadful  execution 
upon  a  good  number  of  the  inhabitants,  hanging 
them  on  trees,  quartering  them,  and  setting  their 
heads  and  quarters  in  every  town,  as  shall  be 
*  fearful  warning." 


Perhaps  we  have  an  echo  of  this  hanging 
on  trees  in  the  lines  in  '  Macbeth  '  : — 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive 

TUl  famine  cling  thee. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  nothing  loath, 
though  he  believed  that  the  sole  cause  of 
rebellion  was  that  "  the  poor  caitiffs  "  had 
been  so  sore  handled  in  times  past.  He 
wrote  to  Henry  : — 

"  As  many  as  chains  of  iron  can  be  made  for 
in  this  town  and  in  the  country  shall  be  hanged 
in  them  :  the  rest  in  ropes.  Iron  is  marvellous 
scarce.  And,  sir,  though  the  number  be  nothing 
so  great  as  their  deserts  did  require  to  have  suffered, 
yet  I  think  the  like  number  hath  not  been  heard 
of  put  to  execution  at  one  time." 

We  read  of  two  canons  of  Warton,  two 
yeomen,  the  sub-prior  of  Watton,  a  head- 
yeoman,  Anthony  Pecok — all  hanged  in 
chains.  "  All  in  this  shire  [Yorkshire] 
were  hanged  in  chains."  In  Westmorland 
and  Cumberland  seventy-four  bodies  were 
taken  down  by  the  wives  of  the  men  hanged 
— greatly  to  Henry's  disgust  ('  Calendars  of 
State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,'  Gairdner,  xi. 
226  ;  xii.  part  i.  pp.  226-7,  234,  533,  559). 
It  is  to  this  time  that  our  cases  belong. 

John  Rochester  and  James  Walworth 
were  two  monks  of  the  London  Charter- 
house who,  a  year  after  the  execution  of  the 
prior,  John  Houghton,  were  sent  to  a  house 
in  Yorkshire.  In  May,  1537,  they  were 
brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed 
at  York.  Chauncy,  who  has  told  the  story 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Carthusians,  says  : 

"  They  were  hanged  in  chains  till  all  their 
bones  fell  ('  suspensi  erant  in  catenis,  donee 
omnia  ossa  eorum  ab  invicem  deciderent ')." 

In  1583-4  Niccolo  Circignano  painted  in  the 
English  College  at  Rome  frescoes  represent- 
ing the  English  martyrdoms.  Engravings 
from  these  frescoes  by  Giovanni  Battista 
Cavallieri  were  published  in  1584,  in  '  Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae  Trophsea.'  Plate  28  represents 
(not  literally)  the  executions  of  Carthusians  : 
one  portion  of  the  plate  is  devoted  to  the 
execution  of  Rochester  and  Walworth. 
Underneath  the  plate  is  the  explanatory 
text  :— 

"  Two  other  Carthusians,  at  York,  hang  alive, 
in  iron  chains  from  a  lofty  beam,  till  their  bones, 
being  wasted  away,  they  fall  down  ('catenis 
ferreis  e  sublimi  trabe  vivi  pendent,  donee  ossibus 
dissolutis,  dilabuntur ' )." 

Here,  then,  we  have  what  we  sought : 
the  word  "  vivi "  was  probably  added  for 
the  information  of  visitors  to  whom  the 
statement  that  the  victims  were  hanged  in 
chains  would  not  convey  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words.  The  statement  that  these  two 
monks  were  hanged  from  a  high  beam  shows 
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that  the  author  of  the  inscription,  did  not 
borrow  from  Chauncy.  We  know  that 
Henry  gave  orders  to  hang  monks  from 
steeples  ('  Cal.  Henry  VIII.,'  xi.  357). 

The  other  case  is  told  by  an  English 
chronicler  of  high  standing,  Charles  Wrio- 
thesley,  Windsor  Herald.  Robert  Aske 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Northern 
Rebellion.  Holinshed  (iii.  944)  tells  his 
fate  thus  : — 

"  Sir  Robert  Constable  was   hanged   in  chains 
ouer   Beuerlie   gate   at   Hull,    and    Robert   Aske 
was  also  hanged  in  chains  on  a  tower  at  Yorke." 
Wriothesley  says  : — 

"1537.  This  yeare....Sir  Robert  Constable 
was  hanged  at  Hull  in  Yorkeshire  in  chaines, 
Aske  was  hanged  in  the  cittie  of  Yorke  in  Chaines 
till  he  died." — '  Chron.,'  Camden  Soc.,  1875,  i.  65. 

The  records  of  the  executions  of  Rochester 
and  Walworth  and  Robert  Aske  remove  the 
last  possible  scruple  of  doubt  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  "  hanging  in  chains."  They  fully 
confirm — not  that,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
firmation was  needed — the  statements  made 
by  Harrison  and  Chettle  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  punishment  in  their  day. 

The  punishment  existed  from  a  very  early 
time.  In  1196  William  Longbeard  was 
drawn  to  Tyburn,  and  there  "  hanged  by  a 
chain  on  the  gallows  ('per  catenam  in 

Eatibulo '),"  says  Matthew  Paris;  "bound 
y  a  chain  to  the  Elms,"  says  Gervase  of 
Canterbury.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  evidently 
understands  this  to  mean  that  he  was 
hanged  alive  :  "  His  lacerated  and  almost 
lifeless  carcass  was  hung  in  chains  on  the 
fatal  elm "  ('  Rotuli  Curise  Regis,'  Intro- 
duction, i.  p.  xvii).  Other  cases,  some  of 
them  not  quite  clear,  are  : — 

1191.  For  surrendering  Tickhill  Castle, 
Roger,  the  Constable  of  Chester,  hanged  in 
an  iron  chain  Peter  de  Bovencourt,  and  three 
days  later  hanged  Peter's  squire  for  driving 
away  the  birds  which,  with  beak  and  claw, 
tore  the  hanging  body  of  his  master 
('  Chron.  Benedict  of  Peterborough,'  ii.  233). 

1295.  Sir  Thomas  Turberville,  drawn, 
and  hanged  by  a  chain  of  iron. 

1322.  After  the  victory  of  Edward  II. 
over  the  barons  two,  at  least,  were  hanged 
in  chains.  Six  others  were  probably  so 
executed,  as  it  is  recorded  that  two  years 
later,  or,  in  another  account,  long  after,  the 
king  gave  permission  to  bury  the  bodies 
('  Chron.  de  Melsa,'  ii.  342-3 ;  Knighton, 
i.  425-6  ;  '  Foedera,'  Record  ed.,  ii.  part  i. 
478-9  ;  Murimuth,  p.  43). 

1326.  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  Elder,  being 
condemned  to  death,  was  drawn  at  the  tails 


of  horses  to  the  thieves'  gallows,  and  there- 
remained,  hanged  with  an  iron  chain  ("  cum 
catena  ferrea  suspensus  remansit  ")  ('  Chron. 
Avesbury,'  p.  283). 

In  1381,  after  the  execution  of  John  Ballr 
many  persons  were  hanged.  The  bodies 
were  taken  down,  and  the  king  ordered  that 
they  should  be  hanged  up  again  in  chains. 
Chains  are  not  mentioned  in  the  original 
sentence,  but  the  terms  of  the  order  seem 
to  convey  that  the  sentence  was  of  hanging 
in  chains. 

In  1549,  among  the  executions  following 
the  rising  in  Devonshire,  was  that  of  Welsh, 
the  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Exeter.  He  had 
stood  by  the  rebels,  but  had  prevented  the 
burning  of  the  city.  This  did  not  save  him. 
A  gallows  was  set  up  on  the  top  of  the 
church  ;  the  vicar  was  drawn  to  the  top 
of  the  tower  by  a  rope  about  his  middle, 

"  and  there  in  chains  hanged  in  his  popish  apparel  T 
and  had  a  holie  water  bucket  and  sprinkle, 
a  sacring  bell,  a  paire  of  beads,  and  such  other 
like  popish  trash  about  him,  and  there  he  with 
the  same  about  him  remained  a  long  time." — 
Hooker,  in  Holinshed,  iii.  1026. 

In  the  same  year,  1549,  the  two  Ketts- 
were  sentenced  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered  at  Tyburn.  They  were,  however, 
hanged  in  chains  :  Robert  on  the  top  of 
Norwich  Castle,  William  on  the  top  of  the 
steeple  of  Wymondham  Church. 

In  1554,  after  Wyatt's  rebellion,  Wyatt's 
"  head  was  sett  on  the  gall  owes  at  the  park 
pale  beyond  St.  James,  where  Pollard  and 
two  other  were  hanged  in  Chaynes  "" 
(Wriothesley,  ii.  115). 

Till  what  date  did  the  punishment  remain 
in  use  ?  It  seems  to  have  reached  the  stage 
of  incipient  decay  in  Harrison's  time,  for 
he  says,  "  or  else,  upon  compassion  taken, 
first  strangled  with  a  rope."  This  decay 
went  on  till  at  last,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  1752,  hanging  in  chains  was  in  use 
only  in  the  case  of  persons  previously  hanged. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  memory,  at 
least,  of  hanging  alive  in  chains  was  fresh  in 
1655.  In  1731  was  published  a  pamphlet, 
'  An  Essay  Humbly  Offer 'd  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  Prevent  Capital  Crimes,'  &c.r 
j  the  author  being  the  Rev.  George  Ollyffe, 
who  took  his  M.A.  degree  at  Oxford  in  1706,. 
j  and  at  the  date  of  publication  held  a  living 
I  in  Bucks.  Ollyffe's  panacea  was  to  revive 
disused  punishments.  He  regretted  the 
decay  of  hanging  in  chains,  "  the  ancient 
method  of  hanging  such  [criminals]  alive 
on  Gibbets  till  starved  to  Death."  He  says  .- 
"  The  tender  and  innocent  part  of  Mankind 
not  being  able  to  bear  it,  it  was  thought 
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requisite  to  lay  aside "  this  punishment. 
Ollyffe  was  born  in  1682  :  the  passage  shows 
that  the  punishment  was  not  forgotten  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

There  is  a  strange  recurrence  of  a  form 
•of  words  in  the  references  to  this  sentence  : 
they  all  bear  a  resemblance  to  Harrison's 
*'  so  continue th  till  his  bones  consume  to 
nothing.''  This  similitude  seems  to  be  more 
than  accidental.  Some  day  perhaps  an  old 
sentence  may  be  unearthed.  We  shall 
then  probably  find  that  it  ran  in  a  form 
which  suggested  Harrison's  wording. 

ALFRED  MARKS. 

In  1870  I  spent  a  holiday  in  Penrith  with 
an  antiquarian  friend,  and  in  one  of  our 
long  walks  he  pointed  out  a  lonely  place 
where,  he  said,  a  murder  was  committed 
{in  the  eighteenth  century,  I  think),  and 
where  the  murderer  was  gibbeted  alive. 
He  said  that  the  man  survived  for  some 
days,  and  added  a  circumstantial  detail  of 
his  latter  moments  which  need  not  be 
recorded  here.  My  friend,  of  course,  might 
have  been  credulous,  but  the  story  was 
obviously  there. 

As  to  the  point  that  the  punishment  was 
too  cruel  to  be  carried  out,  one  has  only 
to  read  of  the  barbarities  experienced  by 
the  early  Quakers  in  their  imprisonments 
to  realize  that  our  ancestors  were  not 
squeamish.  DIEGO. 


CASTOR  OIL.— The  '  N.E.D.'  says  :— 
"  Origin  of  name  uncertain  :  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  this  oil  actually  took  the  place  of  the  drug 
pastor,  or  perh.  of  oil  of  castor  (see  Castor  *5),  in  use 
in  midwifery,  etc.,  and  thus  popularly  assumed  its 
name. 

This  suggested  origin  seems  to  me  very 
unlikely.  Neither  in  appearance  nor  in 
properties  is  there  a  sufficient  resemblance 
between  the  two  drugs  to  make  it  probable  ; 
and  oil  of  Castor  had  virtually  gone  out  of 
use  long  before  Castor  oil  became  at  all 
popular.  A  much  more  likely  origin  is 
mentioned  in  Can  vane's  '  Dissertation  on 
the  Oleum  Palmae  Christi,  sive  Oleum 
Ricini  ;  or  (as  it  is  commonly  call'd)  Castor 
Oil,'  but  is  ignored  in  the  '  Dictionary,' 
though  the  title  of  the  treatise  is  quoted  as 
affording  the  first  known  occurrence  of 
"  Castor  oil "  as  applied  to  Oleum  Ricini. 
Canvane  says  the  French  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  oil  was  first  used  medicinally, 
sometimes  call  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
derived  (which  he  calls  Ricinus  Americanus 
major)  the  Agnus  Castus,  perhaps  on  account 
of  its  virtue  in  curing  febrile  heats,  "  and 


especially  the  heats  of  Venery  "  ;  and  he 
adds  :  "  From  whence,  I  suppose,  the  people 
of  St.  Christopher's  have  by  a  corruption  of 
Agnus  Castus  called  it  Castor  oil."  He 
refers  to  a  somewhat  earlier  treatise  than 
his  own  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Fraser, 
surgeon  to  his  Majesty's  troops  in  Antigua, 
contributed  to  "  the  Medical  Essays  of 
London,"  failing  which,  Canvane  himself  is 
apparently  our  chief  authority  for  the  early 
history  of  castor  oil  as  a  drug  for  internal 
use.  Clearly  it  was  mainly  through  him 
that  it  came  into  use  in  England,  and 
probably  in  Europe  generally,  for  following 
his  treatise  in  the  same  volume  in  the 
British  Museum  is  another  in  Latin,  printed 
at  Freiburg  in  1780,  which  is  mainly  derived 
from  his.  The  date  of  his  treatise  is  1766. 

C.  C.  B. 

COLERIDGE  AS  AN  ART-CRITIC. — I  have  to 
record  an  unfortunate  error  in  connexion 
with  the  marginalia  recently  printed  by  me 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  under  the  above  title  (see  ante. 
pp.  181,  341).  The  book  containing  them 
(Allan  Cunningham's  '  Lives  of  the  British 
Painters,'  1829)  is  placed  in  the  British 
Museum  Library  Catalogue  in  the  list  of 
books  containing  marginal  notes  by  Coleridge, 
and  I  was  misled  in  the  first  instance  by 
this  entry  into  thinking  that  the  notes  were 
his.  The  handwriting  resembles  Coleridge's, 
and  the  notes  seemed  to  me,  both  as  regards 
style  and  matter,  characteristic  of  him,  and 
thus  no  doubts  arose  in  my  mind  about 
them.  But  the  fact  is,  as  a  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  has  pointed  out,  that  these 
marginalia  were  written,  not  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  but  by  his  son  Hartley,  and  that 
they  have  already  appeared  in  '  Essays  and 
Marginalia  by  H.  C.'  (edited  by  Derwent 
Coleridge,  London,  1851),  a  book  with 
which  I  was  not  acquainted.  The  notes 
will  there  be  found  printed  entirely  or 
almost  in  full ;  the  handwriting  would,  no 
doubt,  be  much  less  difficult  to  decipher 
then  than  now. 

I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities  to  the  error  in  the  Catalogue, 
and  to  the  fact  (which  escaped  my  notice 
when  I  transcribed  the  notes)  that  the  name 
of  Hartley  Coleridge,  as  their  author,  is 
actually  written  at  the  back  of  the  volume. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  apologize  to  those 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  whom  I  may  have 
misled  for  thus  propagating  the  original 
error.  J.  SHAWCROSS. 

"  SKIM  THE  SEA." — In  modern  French, 
German,  and  Dutch  a  "  skimmer  of  the  sea  " 
means,  or  meant,  a  pirate,  a  rover  ;  in  Mid. 
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English  scummar  is  found  in  this  sense  in 
Barbour,  and  skumer  in  Trevisa  (?  cp. 
•scomer/are  in  Gower)  ;  but  Stratmann's 
dictionary  makes  no  mention  of  the  corre- 
sponding verb.  Two  possibly  rare,  or  early, 
instances  of  this  (Scandinavian)  word,  in 
the  phrase  at  the  head  of  this  note,  are 
found  in  '  The  Brut ;  or,  The  Chronicles  of 
England  '  (E.E.T.S.  No.  136)  :  on  p.  310  a 
-chronicle  of  1360 — MS.  of  about  1400-20 — 
says  that  a  navy  "  scymed  the  see  "  ;  and 
on  p.  383  one  of  1417 — MS.  about  1450 — 
says  :  "  ]>e  erle  toke  his  meyne,  and  went 
to  schyppe,  and  skimmed  the  see,  and  kepte 
]>e  see-costez,  |>at  no  maner  enymys  durste 
rowte  [assemble]  vpon  |>e  see."  H.  P.  L. 

HALLEY  AND  PYKE  FAMILIES.  —  The 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C., 
kindly  supplies  the  following  information 
from  the  Chief  Bibliographer  : — 

"  In  John  O'Hart's  '  Irish  Pedigrees,'  4th 
edition,  Dublin,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  91,  is  a  foot-note 
to  the  account  of  the  Hally  family  (anglicised 
Hal  ley)  which  reads  as  follows :  '  It'  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  celebrated  astronomer  Halley 
was  a  descendant  of  this  family,  who  were  here- 
ditary physicians  in  Ireland.'  " 

I  should  be  very  grateful  for  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  authority  or  evidence  upon 
which  O'Hart  based  the  above  statement. 

Several  references  to  the  Haley,  Hall, 
Halley,  Haly,  Hawley,  and  Hayley  families 
appear  in  '  The  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish 
Landed  Gentry,  when  Cromwell  came  to 
Ireland,'  by  John  O'Hart,  Dublin,  1884, 
pp.  390-1  ;  also  to  the  families  of  "  Hally  " 
and  "Haly"  (ibid,.,  pp.  82-3)  and  the 
family  of  "  Healey  "  (ibid.,  pp.  87-8). 

A  list  of  Pike  and  Pyke  wills  (P.C.C., 
1675-1784)  is  included  in  a  new  series  of 
re-edited  '  Extracts '  in  The  Magazine  of 
History,  New  York,  1908-9. 

EUGENE  F.  McPiKE. 

1,  Park  Row,  Chicago. 

LONDON  SHOP  FKONTS. — In  Country  Life 
for  14  Nov.,  1908,  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley 
provided  a  well-illustrated  pleasant  article 
on  '  Old  London  Shop  Fronts.'  That  is 
barely  six  months  ago,  and  now  we  have  to 
record  the  loss  of  two  of  those  relics  of 
eighteenth-century  London. 

Messrs.  Bell  having  removed,  225,  Oxford 
Street  has  been  transformed  into  a  cine- 
matograph theatre,  and  a  similar  fate  has 
befallen  the  once  familiar  "  Burgess's  Fish 
Sauce  Shop  in  the  Strand."  To  its 
frequenters  of  the  last  few  decades  the 
memory  of  the  Strand  as  it  was  will 
always  be  associated  with  two  distinctive 


smells.  At  the  corner  of  Beaufort  Buildings, 
where  Rimell  occupied  Ackermann's  "  Re- 
pository of  the  Arts,"  we  met  perfumes  of 
all  degrees  of  sweetness  ;  but  wafted  from 
the  door  of  No.  107  came  a  strange,  but  not 
unpleasant  odour  that  suggested  soy, 
ketchup,  anchovy  sauce,  and  mixed  pickles 
all  at  the  one  time. 

The  original  Burgess  advertised  con- 
stantly at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  must  have  had  a  very  brisk,  but  mixed 
business.  Parcels  of  "  orange  and  lemon 
trees  from  Genoa  "  were  constantly  arriving, 
and  you  could  purchase  "  new  morells,"  a 
difficult  thing  to  find  in  London  to-day  ; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  exactly  what 
"  Chapzugar  cheese  "  was. 

The  latest  loss  of  old  London  shop  fronts 
is  that  of  139,  Long  Acre,  a  fine  broad  bow 
of  small  panes  projecting  over  a  caged-in 
area.  Through  those  small  squares  of  glass 
escutcheons  and  other  emblems  of  pride  in 
death  have  looked  out  on  the  changing 
world  for  at  least  a  century. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

ELIZABETHAN  LIBRARY. — Now  that  biblio- 
graphy is  beginning  to  arouse  a  wider  in- 
terest, it  may  be  worth  while  printing  a  list 
of  books  found  written  within  Heylyn's 
'  Microcosmos,'  1625,  before  me.  The  hand 
is  clearly  contemporary,  and  the  same 
person  has  annotated  the  text  of  the  volume. 

Several  of  the  books  named  appeared 
before  1600  and  are  fairly  familiar,  but  those 
with  an  asterisk  I  cannot  find  recorded  : — 

Little  Description  of  the  great  worlde. 

Blundevill,  his  Exercyses. 
*Colson's  Arethmetique. 

Pathway  to  Knowledge. 

Record's  Grounde  of  Arts. 
*The  Seman's  Kalender. 

Morrall  Philosophy  in  Englishe. 
*The  Merchant's  Handmayde. 

Selden  of  Tythse. 

Ryder's  Dictionary. 

Lo.  Chan.  Bakon  his  Apothegmes. 

Ars  Arithmetica. 

WILLIAM  JAGQARD. 

WOMAN  BURNT  FOR  POISONING  HER  HUS- 
BAND.— In  the  parish  register  of  Durleigh, 
Somerset,  is  the  following  entry  under 
"  Marriages  "  : — 

"5  Mar.,  1753.  John  Bradford,  of  WestMonkton, 
and  Susanna  Davis,  of  Huntstile,  in  the  parish  of 
Chilton." 

A  note  in  the  margin  says  : — 

"An  unfortunate  marriage;  she  poisoned  him, 
and  was  burned  for  so  doing  at  Wells  the  ensuing 
Autumn." 

D.  K.  T, 

Bath. 
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(Qumis. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


MUSTERS  IN  DEVONSHIRE  :  TINNERS  : 

FOREIGNERS. 

I  SUBMIT  for  elucidation  the  following 
extracts  (particularly  the  italicized  words) 
from  the  (head)  churchwardens'  accounts  of 
South  Tawton,  Devon  : — 

1535-6.  vs  delib'at'  Will'mo  Oxenham  &  Johe 
Baron  in  auxilio  satellitu'. 

1538-9.  Sol'  Will'mo  Oxenham  p'  factur' 
sedular'  de  le  mowyste  [making  the  schedule  of 
the  muster]  iiijd. 

1556—7.  Pd  for  caryche  [carriage]  of  the  harnes, 
and  for  mett  and  dre'cke,  and  for  the  iiij  men 
whyche  did  apere  before  Sr  Thomas  Denes  iij". 

1556-7 to  Wylla'  Smith  for  the  Tyners 

xxij». 

1557-8.  In  going  to  Chagford  ij  tymes  viijd. 

1557-8 layed  out  for  Settynge  forthe  of  the 

ffereners  xlj"  vd. 

1571-Payed  for  makynge  of  a  byll  for  the 
muster  of  the  ferryners  xijd. 

1571-2.  Payed  for  the  leke  byll  for  the  tynn's 
[tinners]  xijd. 

1572-3.  Payed  at  the  muster  at  Chagford  for 
ent'yng  of  o'r  bill  vjd. 

1586—7.  Payed  John  Thomas  for  y"  discharg'  of 
y"  farynars  from  bringing  of  their  armour  to  Dunce- 
ford  xviijd. 

Sir  Thomas  Dennis  was  Sheriff  of  Devon 
(for  the  seventh  time)  in  1554-5.  In  1539 
he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  defend  the  coast  of  Devon  ; 
and  in  a  set  of  instructions  and  orders 
"taken"*  in  1558,  by  Francis,  Earl 
of  Bedford,  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Dorset,  and 
the  city  of  Exeter,  a  list  of  names  of  com- 
manders assigned  to  the  defence  of  different 
places  in  Devonshire  is  headed  "  The 
Devyc'on  [Division]  of  the  Conntye  of 
Devon,  Sr  Thomas  Dennies,  knight." ' 

In  a  previous  number  (10  S.  vii.  428)f  I 
quoted  several  other  allusions  to  "  Tinners  " 
as  soldiers.  The  '  Fodinse  Regules '  and 
Camden's  '  Britannia,'  to  which  I  was 
kindly  referred  (10  S.  viii.  55),  unfortunately 
do  not  treat  of  them  in  their  military  aspect. 

*  St.  Pap.  Dom.  Mary,  vol.  xii.,  No.  67. 

t  In  quoting  "  the  nomber  of  th'abell  men 
mustered  within  the  said  countie,  as  well  Tynners 
as  Marryners,"  I  overlooked  a  small  "  ix  " 
under  the  "  M,"  so  that  the  total  really  comes 
to  9,224.  On  comparing  with  Stowe  MS.  570, 
wherein  the  able  men  of  the  county  in  1577  are 
stated  to  number  10,000,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
above  total  included — and  did  not  consist  solely 
of — Tinners  and  Mariners. 


Had  they  special  functions  in  warr 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  "  Sappers 
and  Miners  "  ?  Among  the  Savile-Foljambe 
MSS.  (printed  by  the  Royal  Comm.  on  Hist. 
MSS.,  p.  7)  is  one  dated  15  Feb.,  1557,  "  at 
the  English  Camp  before  Hawme,"  warrant- 
ing a  payment  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to 
Thomas  Langford,  "  for  the  wages  of  200 
miners."  Could  these  have  been  Dartmoor 
Tinners  ? 

Chagford  was  the  nearest  Stannary  town 
to  South  Tawton ;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
possibly  only  such  of  the  men  of  South 
Tawton  as  were  "  stannators  "  (i.e.  Tinners) 
mustered  there,  while  the  residue,  who  might 
be  classed  as  "  Foreigners  "  in  the  language 
of  the  Stannary  Courts,  may  have  had  to 
repair  to  musters  at  Dunsford,  the  seat  of 
the  rural  deanery  in  which  South  Tawton 
then  lay. 

If  we  are  to  interpret  "  fereners  "  in  the 
wider  sense  of  non-natives  of  England,  1 
should  like  to  know  what  were  the  peculiar 
obligations  of  such  men  in  regard  to  musters. 
I  am  aware  that  aliens  were  more  heavily 
taxed  in  Lay  Subsidies,  &c.,  than  natives,, 
and  I  understand  that  in  1542  they  were 
formally  prohibited  from  carrying  bow  and 
arrows  without  the  king's  licence  ;  but 
these  considerations  hardly  bear  on  the 
items  above. 

I  am  rather  puzzled  to  find  in  the  South 
Tawton  accounts  statements  of  local  pay- 
ments to  "  mustermasters,"  thus  : — 

1662.  For  the  Muster-Master's  fee  for  half  a 
year  I8  4d. 

1662.  For  muster  master's  fee  for  half  a  year- 
10d. 

I  had  understood  that  these  officers  were 
commissioned  and  paid  by  the  sovereign. 
In  a  letter  of  1586*  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
respecting  the  training  of  600  footmen  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  he  is  urged  to  select 
men  of  a  class  "  who  will  be  at  the  charge 
of  their  own  diet  for  the  six  days  of  their 
training,"  and  captains,  &c.,  who  will  "  not 

look  for  any  sold  or  pay considering  the 

charge  of  the  mustermaster  is  borne  by  the 
Queen."  In  a  certificate  of  1584  of  a 
muster  in  the  Western  Counties  (St.  Pap. 
Dom.  Eliz.,  vol.  clxxiii.,  No.  99)  there  is  a 
memorandum  that  "  these  men  were  but 
only  viewed  the  first  day  by  the  muster- 
master,  and  not  trayned,  for  that  the  gent, 
of  the  countrey  undertooke  to  do  it  wloute 
his  presence." 

Finally,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
informed  at  what  centres  respectively,  and 


*  Cited  by  Alfred  Kidley  Bax  in  Surrey  Arch. 
Coll.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  137- 
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how  frequently,  the  different  sorts  oi 
"  musters  of  bands,"  "  general  musters,' 
&c.,  were  held,  which  inhabitants  of  South 
Tawton  would  have  been  required  to  attend, 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 
Sunny  Nook,  Rugby  Mansions,  Addison  Bridge 


HARBOURS. — At  Liverpool,  some  time  ago 
when  on  my  way  to  America,  I  saw  a  book 
which  described  briefly  but  fully  almost 
every  harbour  in  the  world.  I  took  a  note 
of  the  name  and  the  publisher,  but  I  have 
lost  my  memorandum  and  forgotten  the 
name.  Recently,  when  returning  from 
America,  I  visited  every  bookseller  in 
Liverpool,  but  could  not  find  the  book,  or 
any  one  who  could  give  me  information. 
I  then  spent  some  time  in  the  British 
Museum ;  but  without  the  name  I  could  do 
nothing,  notwithstanding  assistance  cheer- 
fully rendered  to  me. 

I  want  the  book  very  much,  and  ij 
'  N.  &  Q.'  can  assist  me  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged.  C.  P.  FERKY. 

c,o  Union  Bank,  Geneva. 

STRUAN  ROBERTSON. — In  February,  1886, 
reference  was  made  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (7  S.  i.  108] 
to  King  James's  saying  "  A'  the  sons  are 
carles'  sons,  but  Struan  Robertson  is  a 
gentleman."  I  should  like  to  know  where 
the  quotation  is  taken  from. 

J.  Ross  ROBERTSON. 
Toronto. 

CRE*T  OF  OSTRICH  FEATHERS  WITH  EAGLE. 
— I  should  be  much  obliged  if  a  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  could  name  any  family  who  used 
for  their  crest  (legally  or  otherwise)  "  a 
plume  of  ostridge  feathers  with  an  eagle 
issuing,  wings  expanded."  I  believe  it  was 
used  by  some  family  of  co.  Fermanagh — 
possibly  Irvine,  Blakeley,  Sawers,  or 
Buchanan.  Please  reply  direct. 

F.  M.  R.  HOLWORTHY. 
Elsworth,  Tweedy  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 

SIR  HENRY  MORGAN  THE  BUCCANEER. — 
I  have  a  very  fine  half-length,  life-size  old 
Dutch  or  Flemish  portrait,  painted  on 
canvas  40£  in.  by  32£  in.,  about  1670-80,  of 
a  massive  man  of  the  brigand  or  buccaneer 
type,  believed  to  be  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Morgan  the  buccaneer,  who  subsequently 
(?  in  1675)  was  recalled  home  to  England 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  knighted 
and  made  Governor  of  Jamaica  by 
Charles  II. 

The  person  portrayed  has  a  crimson 
velvet  hat  or  cap,  after  the  manner  of  a 
round  flat  turban,  decorated  with  a  stand- 
up  aigrette  of  jewels,  having  dropping 


pear-shaped  pearls,  and  lined  underneath 
with  miniver.  Long  wavy  hair  extends 
over  his  shoulders.  He  has  a  mail  coat 
fastened  with  large  diamond-shaped  sapphire 
jewels  set  in  gold  clasps.  Over  the  mail 
coat  is  a  richly  embroidered  crimson  cloak 
or  surcoat  trimmed  with  ermine. 

Assuming  the  portrait  to  be  of  Sir  Henry 
Morgan,  which  in  all  probability  it  is,  does 
the  particular  costume  portray  him  in  his 
capacity  of  chief  of  the  buccaneers,  or  as  a 
knight  of  the  realm  or  Governor  of  Jamaica  ? 

I  also  wish  to  know — 

1.  The  date  when  Sir  Henry  was  knighted. 

2.  Particulars,       with      dates,       of       his 
movements    to    and   from   this    country   to 
Jamaica,  and  especially  to  the  Netherlands. 

3.  Where    authoritative    information    of 
him  may  be  obtained,  and  what  books  or 
histories  there  are  of  him. 

Please  reply  direct.         F.  C.  WILLIAMS. 

3,  Victoria  Park  Road,  Canton,  Cardiff. 

[There  is  a  long  account  of  Morgan  in  the '  D.N.B.' 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  J.  K.  Laughton,  with  a  biblio- 
graphy appended.] 

COPERNICUS  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY. — Has  any- 
thing been  written  about  the  origin  of 
Copernicus,  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
astronomer  ?  The  '  N.E.D.'  merely  says 
that  it  is  the  Latin  form  of  Koppermk.  At 
first  sight  this  would  seem  referable  to 
kopemik,  the  Bohemian  name  for  a  plant, 
dill  or  fennel.  I  have,  however,  a  very 
distinct  recollection  of  having  seen,  years 
ago,  a  statement  in  some  German  book, 
which  I  cannot  now  trace,  that  Copernicus 
is  really  the  Slovenian  word  copernik,  which 
means  a  sorcerer.  Pletersnik's  great  Slo- 
venian dictionary  (Laibach,  1894)  gives 
"coper,  der  Zauber,"  and  "copernik  der 
Zauberer."  Coper  is  in  fact  a  corrupt 
spelling  of  the  German  zauber,  which  the 
Slovenians  borrowed  and  fitted  with  their 
own  agential  termination  -nik.  Is  either 
of  these  etymologies  mentioned  in  the 
biographies  ?*  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

REV.  JOHN     HUTCHINS. — I  shall  be  glad 
if  any  correspondent  can  refer  me  to  the 

xact  place  of  burial  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hutchins,  Rector  of  SS.  Anne  and  Agnes, 
Aldersgate,  &c.  Since  I  communicated  my 
former  query  concerning  his  resting-place 
.at  10  S.  x.  148,  under  the  heading  of 
'  Clerical  Interments ' ),  I  have  ascertained 
that  his  death,  on  28  Dec.,  1839,  took  place 
at  Ostend,  Belgium. 

I  shall  also  be  grateful  for  information  as 

o  the  place  of  his  birth  (on  10  Aug.,  1762) 
and  baptism  ;  the  name  and  parentage  of 
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his  mother ;  the  date  and  place  of  his 
marriage  (to  Mary  Toll,  prior  to  1780),  and 
his  wife's  parentage  and  date  of  birth  ;  and 
the  date  and  place  of  his  ordination.  I  am 
anxious  to  render  my  biographical  notice 
of  him  as  complete  as  possible,  as  he  held 
the  living  of  SS.  Anne  and  Agnes  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
or  successors  on  record. 

WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 

THE  FARMERS  OF  AYLESBURY. — Will  one 
of  your  readers  tell  me  the  precise  quotation 
about  "  the  farmers  of  Aylesbury  and  the 
Straits  of  Malacca "  embodied  in  a  verse 
composed  either  by  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe  (afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke), 
on  an  occasion  when  Mr.  Disraeli  addressed 
the  farmers  of  Aylesbury,  criticizing  some 
actions  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  ? 
I  should  like  the  exact  quotation,  and  also 
the  precise  date.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
incident  has  been  embodied  in  any  political 
volume,  but  it  will  be  in  the  memory  of 
all  your  older  readers.  CLEMENT  SHORTER. 

"  UNE  SEVIGNE." — What  is  a  "  Sevigne  "  ? 
The  Duchesse  de  Dino,  '  Chronique,'  ii.  356, 
writes  of  "  le  cadeau  laisse  par  le  testament 
de  feu  PImperatrice  Marie  a  la  femme  a 
venir  de  son  petit-fils,  une  Sevigne  de  trois 
pieces,  chacune  si  enorme  que  c'est  comme 
une  cuirasse."  I  cannot  find  the  word  in 
Littre  nor  Chambaud.  T.  F.  R. 

ABDUL  THE  DAMNED. — Who  was  the 
originator  of  this  appellation  ?  Did  Glad- 
stone use  it  in  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  in  public  speech  ? 

SCRUTATOR. 

"  SEVEN  AND  NINE."  —  This  phrase,  I 
believe,  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  What  is 
the  origin  of  it  ?  In  1771  R.  Cumberland, 
in  'The  West  Indian,'  Act  I.  sc.  ii.,  said: 
"  See  what  a  bill  of  fare  I  've  been  forced  to 
draw  out  ;  seven  and  nine,  I  assure  you,  and 
only  a  family  dinner." 

I  have  met  with  the  expression  "  a  seven 
by  nine  politician  "  in  the  United  States, 
i.e.,  a  politician  who  cuts  some  figure.  In 
old  times  window-panes  were  made  of  this 
size  in  inches,  and  this  may  be  the  case 
now  ;  but  that  is  probably  only  a  coincidence. 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

RICHARD  MEREDITH,  DEAN  OF  WELLS. — 
The  'D.N.B.,'  xxxvii.  271,  says  he  was 
admitted  a  scholar  of  Winchester  School  in 
1573,^  and  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1576 
The  '  Index  and  Epitome '  says  that  Mere 


dith  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  New  College,  Oxford.  Is  the  latter 
statement  a  blunder  or  a  correction  ? 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

MAJOR  JOHN  MONTRESOR. — I  should  be 
glad  to  obtain  the  exact  date  of  his  death. 
In  the  '  D.N.B.,'  xxxviii.  328  he  is  stated  to 
have  died  "  about  1788."  G.  F.  R.  B. 

CHARLES  I.'s  TRIAL. — In  Southey's  '  Com- 
monplace Book,'  vol.  i.  p.  118,  there  is  a 
quotation  from  '  Arbitrary  Government 
displayed  to  the  Life,'  p.  36,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  before  the  trial  of  King  Charles  I. 
papers  were  scattered  about  which  called 
attention  to  the  injustice  and  illegality  of 
the  contemplated  act.  Have  any  of  these 
documents  come  down  to  our  time  ?  If  so, 
where  are  they  to  be  seen  ?  N.  M.  &  A. 

RICHARD  JEFFERIES  CLUB. — On  28  April, 
1894,  Mr.  Charles  Farr  of  Broadchalk  made 
a  suggestion  in  The  Salisbury  Journal  for 
the  foundation  of  a  Richard  Jefferies  Club. 
Can  any  of  your  Wiltshire  readers  say  if 
such  a  club  has  been  founded,  and  put  any 
details  on  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  ? 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

CHATEAUBRIAND  ON  SHAKESPEARE. — This 
famous  French  author  states  in  his  '  Vie  de 
Ranee '  that  Normandy  gave  Shakespeare 
to  England,  as  she  did  Corneille  to  France. 
Upon  what  was  the  extraordinary  assertion 
based  ?  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

MURDERED  WAITER  CHARGED  IN  THE  BILL. 
— Where  can  I  find  the  story  of  the  man 
who  killed  a  waiter,  and  told  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  to  charge  it  in  the  bill  ? 

LEWIS  MELVILLE. 

'  IF  I  ONLY  KNEW.' — Many  years  ago,  at 
the  time  of  the  Corney  Grain  entertainments 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  I  heard  a  recitation, 
the  refrain  or  the  title  of  which  was  '  If  I 
Only  Knew.'  Could  you  inform  me  where 
I  can  get  this,  and  what  is  the  correct  title  ? 

S.  GOLDREICH. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE  :  ANNE  TOWNS- 
HEND. — In  St.  Peter's,  Mancroft,  Norwich, 
is  a  M.I.  to  "  Thomas  Townshend,  Esq., 
and  Anne  his  wife."  Townshend  in  his  will, 
proved,  1705,  desires  to  be  buried  "  in  the 
same  vault  near  the  altar  where  my  ever 
most  dear  wife  is  interred,  next  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  her  uncle."  Who  was  Anne 
Townshend  ?  and  how  was  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  her  uncle  ?  SIGMA  TAU. 
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COMTE  DE  MORANGIES.  —  Is  there  an 
account  in  any  of  the  published  causes 
celebres  of  France  of  the  case  of  this  noble- 
man, who  was  accused  of  extorting  money 
under  false  pretences  in  March,  1772  ? 
There  are  many  references  to  the  affair  in 
vols.  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  '  Memoires  secrets  de 
Bachaumont,'  and  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Archives  Nationales  in  Paris. 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

"  TENTS  "  IN  ENUMERATION. — So  many 
"  tents  "  is  a  common  method  of  enumera- 
tion in  the  East.  Is  the  number  of  persons 
to  a  tent,  in  this  connexion,  a  constant 
quantity  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  number  ? 
If  not,  about  how  many  units  would  be 
understood  by,  say,  fifty  tents  ? 

V.  H.  COLLINS. 


FIRST  SPEAKER   OF  THE   HOUSE   OF 
COMMONS  :  PETER  DE  MONTFORT. 

(10  S.  x.  388,  518.) 

THE  confusion  as  to  the  various  members 
of  the  Montfort  family  is  very  common ; 
but  in  collecting  material,  for  a  history 
(which  I  hope  by  and  by  to  publish)  of  all 
who  have  borne  the  name,  I  have  been  able 
to  clear  up  certain  points.  All  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  sons  died  without  legitimate 
heirs  male.  Peter  was  his  cousin  in  the 
fourth  degree,  as  the  following  scheme  of 
descents  will  show.  The  exact  relation  of 
the  two  houses  paternally  I  have  not  yet 
ascertained. 

1.  Adilen,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Beau- 
mont (who  fought  at  Senlac  ;  received  large 
grants  in  Warwickshire  ;  succeeded  his 
uncle  Hugh;  Count  of  Meulan,  soon  after 
1079;  died  5  June,  1118)  by  his  wife 
(married  1096-7)  Elizabeth  (or  Isabel),  dau. 
of  Hugh  the  Great  of  Vermandois  (or  Crepy), 
and  niece  of  Philip  of  France,  married  Hugli 
de  Montford  in  Normandy  (himself  the  son 
of  Gilbert  of  Ghent  by  the  granddaughter 
and  heiress  of  Hugh  de  Montfort  "  with  a 
beard,"  Constable  at  Senlac,  who  received 
many  lordships  in  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk,  and  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Wal- 
chelin  de  Ferrers).  This  Adilen  revolted 
25  Henry  I.,  and  was  put  down  by  William 
de  Tankerville.  Her  husband  Hugh  de 
Montford  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  war  with 
Waleran,  Count  of  Meulan,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  was  kept  in  confinement  for  15 
years. 


2.  Thurstan  de  Montford,  their  son,  Lord 
of    Beaudesert    and    Henley,    co.    Warwick 
(who  appears  in  1153  and  1166  as  a  great 
landholder  under  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Chester,    and    others),     died    before     1190, 
leaving  by  his  wife  Juliana,  dau.  of  Geoffrey 
Murdac, 

3.  Henry  de  Montford  of   Beaudesert  and 
Henry,  who,  living  1191,  left  a  son  by  his 
wife  Rose, 

4.  Thurstan   de   Montford,    who    died    in 
1216,  leaving  as  heir 

5.  Peter   de  Montford,   who,   apart   from 
matters   previously   noted,   appears  in  1250 
as     suing      for     entering     his     manor     of 
Clopton,  and  in   1261   has  a  free  tenement 
in  Notehurst,  in  Whitley  near  Henley,  and 
Edston,  co.  Warwick.     He  fell  at  Evesham, 
leaving    by    Alice,     dau.     of    Henry,     Lord 
Audley  of  Heylife,  co.  Stafford,  as  heir 

6.  Peter  de  Montfort  of  Beaudesert,  the 
sheriff  of  56  Henry  III.,  and  the  ninth  and 
last  baron  by  tenure,  who  died  15  Ed.  I., 
leaving  by  his  wife  Matilda,  dau.  of  (John?) 
Lord  dela  Ware  (De  Banco,  Mich.,  15  Ed.ni.) 
as  heir 

7.  John  de  Montford  of  Beaudesert,  Kt., 
first  baron  by  writ  22  Ed.  I.  (mentioned  De 
Banco  Roll  Easter  and  Michaelmas  21  Ed.  I), 
whose  arms  are  given  by  Gwillim  as  Azure, 
3  bends  or.     He  died  1296,  leaving  by  Alice, 
dau.  and  heiress  of  William  de  la  Blanch, 
a  son. 

8.  John  de  Montford,  second  baron,  born 
1291  ;      named    in    an    assize    Michaelmas 
29  Ed.  I.  at  Warwick  in  connexion  with  free 
tenements    in    Henley,    Forwode,   Wytelye, 
Holnhall,     and    Wawenwootton ;      slain    in 
battle  against  the  Scots  at  Strivelin  in  1314  ; 
succeeded  by  his  brother 

9.  Peter  de  Montford,  third  baron,  whose 
arms  were  Bendy  of  10  pieces,  o.  and  b.,  and 
who  was  a  priest  in  his  brother's  lifetime, 
but    received    authority    to    lay    aside    his 
orders.     In    1336    he    was    in    the    roll    for 
Scotland,  in    1338    in   the   Almain   Roll,    in 
retinue  of  Wm.  de  Montague,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury ;  in  1346  was  "  debilitated  in  Warwick  " 
as  appears  in  1347  ;    died  in  1367  ;    his  will 
proved  at  Lambeth,   1369.     His  only  legiti- 
mate son  d.s.p.,  but  his  son  by  Lora,  dau.  of 


Richard    Astley    of 
family    "which    grew 
Simon  Montfort  was 


Allenhall,  founded  a 
continuously  till  Sir 
attainted  in  1494  for 


aiding  Perkin  Warbeck. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  "  forfeiture  " 
of  lands  in  9  Ed.  II.  is  simply  the  falling-in 
of  the  barony  to  the  Crown,  while  the 
question  of  Peter's  priesthood  is  deter- 
mined. 
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Turning  now  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  we 
find  that  Adilen's  nephew  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  was  the  father  of  Amicia,  who  was 
his  eventual  coheiress.  She  married  Simon 
of  Montfort  l'Amaury  and  of  Evreux,  and 
their  grandson  was  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

P.  M— r. 


REAR-ADMIRAL  KEELER  (10  S.  xi.  349). — 
There  is  a  memoir  of  this  officer  in  Charnock's 
'  Biographia  Navalis,'  vi.  433,  down  to  the 
time  of  his  superannuation,  the  date  of 
which  is  incorrectly  given  as  1787.  The  true 
date  was  21  Sept.,  1790.  His  wife  Mary 
died  at  Faversham  on  24  Sept.,  1799.  After 
that  the  place  was  probably  distasteful  to 
him.  He  himself  died  at  Walmer  on  4  Nov., 
1810  (Gent.  Mag.,  1810,  ii.  500). 

J.  K.  LATJGHTON. 

Admiral  Robert  Keeler  was  born  at  Sand- 
wich in  1734,  entered  the  Navy  at  an  early 
age,  and  obtained  his  first  commission 
26  Aug.,  1756. 

Judith,  daughter  of  the  Admiral,  married 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Tuns,  curate  of  Walmer 
twenty-three  years,  who  died  in  1811.  Mrs. 
Tims  died  in  1846,  aged  81.  See  '  Records 
of  Walmer,'  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  Elvin. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

ROMAN  LEGIONS  :  THEIR  BADGES  (10  S. 
xi.  290). — LEGIO  asks  for  the  badges  of  the 
sixth  and  ninth  Legions,  or  of  the  cohorts 
of  those  legions.  Of  the  two  which  bore 
the  number  six,  that  meant  is  presumably 
VI.  victrix,  stationed  for  very  many  years  at 
York.  W.  Pfitzner  in  his  '  Geschichte  der 
romischen  Kaiserlegionen  von  Augustus  bis 
Hadrianus'  (1881)  mentions  (p.  2)  insignia 
which  certain  legions  seem  to  have  had, 
such  as  the  boar  of  the  Twentieth,  the 
elephant  of  the  Fifth  (alauda),  and  the  bull 
conjectured  by  Bruce  to  have  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  Eighth,  but  cites 
none  for  VI.  (victrix)  or  IX.  The  chief 
authority  for  Roman  military  standards, 
&c.,  is  Alfred  von  Domaszewski's  '  Die 
Fahnen  im  romischen  Heere  '  (1885).  There 
is  a  convenient  account  by  Prof.  Purser 
under  Signa  militaria  in  the  third  edition 
(1891)  of  Smith's  '  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities.'  In  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Empire  it  would  seem  that  a  cohort  of  a 
legion  had  no  special  standard.  The  legion 
bad  its  eagle,  and  each  maniple  (  =  two 
centuries)  its  signum.  A  plate  bearing  the 
name  of  the  legion,  cohort,  and  maniple  to 
which  a  signum  belonged  appears  to  have 
been  placed  on  a  transverse  bar  towards  the 


top  of  the  pole  ('Diet,  of  Ant.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  673, 
col.  b).  On  p.  89  of  Prof.  Anderson's 
English  edition  of  Schreiber's  '  Atlas  of 
Classical  Antiquities '  is  a  description  of  the 
centre-plate  of  a  scutum  (figured  on  the 
opposite  page)  now  in  the  Museum  at  York. 
This  bears  the  inscription  LEG.  vni.  AVG. 
and  (on  the  rim)  the  name  of  the  soldier 
and  that  of  the  century  to  which  he  belonged. 
Domaszewski's  work  contains  a  large 
number  of  illustrations  and  there  are  several 
in  the  '  Diet,  of  Antiquities '  and  in 
Schreiber's  '  Atlas.'  The  treatment  of  signa 
in  the  latest  edition  of  Ramsay's  '  Manual 
of  Roman  Antiquities  '  is  unsatisfactory. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 
University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

POLHILL  FAMILY  :  CROMWELL  DESCENT 
(10  S.  xi.  149,  314). — MR.  PIERPOINT'S 
interesting  reply  contains  a  slight  error 
where  he  refers  to  the  representatives  of  the 
family  now  living. 

Elizabeth  Mary  Polhill,  younger  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Charles  Polhill,  married 
Robert  Brownell  Drabble  (not  Dobble)  of 
Bishop's  Cottage,  Sundridge,  Kent,  and  there 
are  four  children  of  the  marriage — one  son 
and  three  daughters.  I  believe  the  same 
mistake  occurs  in  Waylen's  '  House  of 
Cromwell,'  but  I  have  not  a  copy  at  hand 
to  refer  to. 

In  1903  Robert  Brownell  Drabble  and 
Elizabeth  Mary  his  wife  took,  by  royal 
licence  the  surname  of  Polhill  in  addition 
to  and  before  that  of  Drabble,  and  by  the 
same  licence  he  now  bears  the  arms  of 
Polhill  quarterly  with  his  own  family  arms. 

T.  WALTER  HALL. 
Sheffield. 

"  WATCHET  "  (10  S.  xi.  367).— The  absurd 
confusion  of  Chaucer's  wachet  with  the  town 
of  Watchet  will  always  be  revived  from  time 
to  time.  Even  Tyrwhitt  fell  into  this 
error  ;  and  it  occurs,  alas  !  in  chap.  xiii.  of 
'  Lorna  Doone '  !  It  is  not  very  creditable 
to  English  scholarship  that  such  puerilities 
should  receive  such  continual  respect. 

I  find  a  note  on  the  subject  in  a  not  very 
well-known  book,  which  is  sufficiently  to 
the  point  to  be  worth  quoting  : — 

"  Wachet,  a  shade  of  blue.  Tyrwhitt  wrongly 
connects  it  with  the  town  of  Watchet,  in  Somerset- 
shire. But  it  is  French.  Littre,  s.v.  vaciet,  gives: 
'Couleur  d'hyacinthe  ou  vaciet,'  colour  of  the 
hyacinth  or  bilberry  (Lat.  uaccinium).  Roquefort 
defines  vaciet  as  a  shrub  which  bears  a  dark  fruit  fit 
for  dying  violet ;  it  is  applied,  he  says,  both  to  the 
fruit  and  the  dye ;  and  he  calls  it  Vaccinium 
hyxginum.  Phillips  says  watchet  is  '  a  kind  of  blew 
colour.'  Todd's  Johnson  cites  from  Milton's 
'  History  of  Muscovia,'  c.  5,  '  watchet  or  sky- 
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coloured  cloth ' ;  and  the  line  '  Who  stares,  in 
Germany,  at  ivatchet  eyes,'  tr.  of  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii., 
wrongly  attributed  to  Dryden.  See  examples  in 
Nares  from  Browne,  Lyly,  Drayton,  and  Taylor; 
and,  in  Richardson,  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Hakluyt,  Spenser,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Cotgrave 
explains  per.*  as  '  watchet,  blunket,  skie-coloured ' ; 
and  couleur  perse  as  '  Skie-colour,  azure-colour,  a 
blunket,  or  light  blue.'  See  Blunket  in  the  '  New 
E.  Diet.,'  and  my  article  in  Philol.  Soc.  Tram. 
Nov.  6, 1885,  p.  329.  Webster  has  '  watchet  stockings,' 
'The  Malcontent,'  A.  III.  sc.  i.  Lydgate  has 
'  watchet  blewe ' ;  see  Warton,  '  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  ' 
(1840),  ii.  280."— Chaucer's  '  Works,'  Oxford,  18&, 
vol.  v.  p.  101. 

The  above  is  probably  not  a  complete 
explanation ;  we  should  expect  vaciet  to 
have  produced  a  form  vachet.  Very  likely 
some  further  fact  lies  behind.  Godefroy's 
'  Old  French  Dictionary '  gives  an  O.F. 
wachet,  a  kind  of  stuff  ;  unluckily,  the  date 
is  no  older  than  1420.  But  he  also  gives  an 
O.F.  wache,  wasce,  a  sort  of  stuff,  which  I 
understand  him  to  say  goes  back  to  1262. 
and  is  evidently  of  Germanic  origin.  This 
suggests  that  there  was  an  early  form  wache, 
the  name  of  a  stuff,  with  a  diminutive  form 
wachet ;  and  that  this  was  associated  with 
the  O.F.  vaciet,  with  reference  to  the  colour 
which  the  material  often  possessed.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  blunket,  we  really  have  not 
enough  evidence  to  explain  the  exact 
sources  of  the  names  of  these  materials. 
If  ever  the  explanation  comes,  it  will  be 
due  not  to  wild  guessing,  but  to  prolonged 
research.  The  former  method  is  the  easier, 
and  is  therefore  usually  adopted. 

Who  was  the  "  philologist  "  who  suggested 
a  derivation  from  wood  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  as 
well  to  note  that  the  Low  Latin  vadidre 
meant,  not  "  to  dye  with  woad,"  but  to 
give  a  pledge  or  engage  ;  and  the  English 
form  of  vadium  is  not  watch,  but  gage. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

MASBURENSIS  :  ITS  IDENTITY  (10  S.  xi. 
228). — F.  A.  Ebert,  who  includes  a  detailed 
description  of  the  various  early  editions  of 
Tertullian's  writings  in  his  '  Bibliographical 
Lexikon'  (Leipzig,  1821),  beginning  with 
the  ed.  princeps  of  1521,  based  upon  two 
defective  MSS.,  quotes  also  the  subsequent 
and  more  accurate  edition  of  1550,  brought 
to  light  by  Sigism.  G.  Selenius,  and  adds 
in  a  note  that  its  text  was  especially  emended 
by  means  of  a  "British  MS."  The  prove- 
nance of  this  MS.  from  a  "  Ccenobium 
Masburense  "  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation, 
if  not  an  error  or  misprint,  as  rightly  sug- 
gested by  PROF.  J.  EGGELING,  for  the 
reputed  "  Monasterium  Malmesburense." 
Perhaps  Ackermann's  account  of  the  posses- 


sions of  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury  in  the 
days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  (1857), 
quoted  in  Ul.  Chevalier's  '  Repertoire  de* 
Sources  historiques  du  Moyen  Age  '  (1899). 
may  afford  a  further  clue.  H.  KREBS. 

May  I  hazard  a  guess  that  as  there  "was  a 
College  of  Jesus  at  Rotherham,  in  South 
Yorkshire,  and  as  Masbrough  is  part  of 
Rotherham,  the  place  inquired  about  may 
be  Masbrough  ?  There  is  a  "  College  Road  '' 
in  Masborough,  as  well  as  a  "  College  Street," 
at  the  present  time. 

MATTHEW  H.  PEACOCK. 

Wakefield  Grammar  School. 

"  Masburensis  "  sounds  to  me  as  though 
it  might  be  a  Latinized  form  of  Masborough, 
a  transpontine  suburb  of  Rotherham. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

HARE  FORECASTING  FIRE  (10  S.  xi.  310). — 
In  Northamptonshire  there  is  a  belief  that 
if  a  hare,  on  being  chased,  runs  through  a 
village,  it  brings  bad  luck  and  misfortune 
into  the  place.  Some  say  a  fire  is  likely  to 
occur  in  consequence.  The  following  rime 
emanates  from  Peterborough  : — 

If  in  the  Minster  Close  a  hare 

Should  for  herself  have  made  a  lair, 

Be  sure  before  a  week  is  down 

A  fire  will  rage  within  the  town. 
The  same  superstition  also  prevails  at  Ely. 

The  following  is  taken  from  The  North- 
ampton Herald  of  11  Oct.,  1884  : — 

"It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  country 
people  that  a  hare  seen  in  a  village  street  is  an 
omen  of  fire.  A  singular  instance  of  this  super- 
stition occurred  at  Rushdeu  on  the  day  of  the  fire 
reported  in  Wednesday's  Northampton  Daily 
Chronicle.  A  hare  was  seen  to  run  along  one  of 
the  streets  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  nre,  and 
some  who  saw  it  expressed  the  hope  that  should 
the  omen  prove  true,  the  fire  would  not  occur  at  a 
factory  or  any  other  public  works.  Puss  was  shot 
at  by  a  certain  sporting  gentleman,  with  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  accelerating  her  movements. 
The  fire  happening  so  soon  afterwards,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  persons  is  of  course  regarded  as  an 
evidence  or  the  truth  of  the  saying." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

DEAD  ANIMALS  EXPOSED  ON  TREES  AND 
WALLS  (10  S.  x.  149,  457).— It  was  a  New 
Year's  Day  usage  with  the  ancient  Chinese 
to  gibbet  a  cock's  head  on  the  eastern  gate 
of  a  house  in  order  to  avert  evil  spirits,  for 
which  purpose  white  cocks  were  in  par- 
ticular demand  (Li  Shi-Chin,  '  Pan-tsau- 
kang-muh,'  1578,  art.  'Ki').  Also  they 
customarily  hanged  dogs  on  gates,  to 
defend  their  dwellings  from  miasmal  in- 
fluences, as  they  said,  on  every  recurrence 
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of  the  annual  festival  called  Fuh  (lit.  Sup- 
pression, occurring  some  days  after  the 
summer  solstice),  a  practice  said  to  have 
arisen  in  the  year  676  B.C.  (Sze-Ma  Tsien, 
'  Shi-ki,'  written  c.  99  B.C.,  torn.  v.). 

Apropos  of  these,  I  may  mention  that  the 
Arabians  of  yore  were  in  the  habit  of  hanging 
the  corpse  of  any  lion  that  had  been  guilty 
of  homicide,  as  an  example  to  its  fellows 
(A.  Lacassagne,  '  De  la  Criminalite  chez  les 
Animaux,'  Revue  Scientifique,  14  Janvier, 
1882,  p.  35).  KUMAGUSU  MINAKATA. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

PIMLICO  :  EYEBRIGHT  (10  S.  x.  401,  457, 
514  ;  xi.  75,  133,  194,  310).— While  readily 
and  cordially  acknowledging  the  learning 
and  research  displayed  in  MB.  MATTHEWS'S 
last  communication,  I  venture  to  think  that 
investigators  may  still  consider  it  worth 
their  while  to  "  waste  time  over  America  " 
before  they  are  satisfied  that  no  possible 
help  can  come  from  that  quarter.  MB. 
MATTHEWS  has  set  at  rest  several  doubtful 
questions,  and  has  corrected  the  inaccu- 
racies of  former  writers.  This  "  straighten- 
ing-out  "  will  be  of  considerable  advantage 
to  the  topographer  of  the  future  ;  but  while 
we  have  pierced  through  the  mirage  to  a 
certain  extent,  we  have  not  yet  reached  its 
source. 

MB.  MATTHEWS'S  point  is  that  while 
nothing  is  heard  of  the  American  Pimlico, 
as  the  name  of  a  bird,  till  the  year  1614,  the 
English  Pimlico,  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
occurs  in  1609,  and  possibly,  as  the  name 
of  a  man,  in  1598.  The  margin  of  years  is 
not  great,  being  in  the  longest  case  sixteen 
years,  and  in  the  shortest,  only  five ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  justify  MR.  MATTHEWS  in 
assuming  that  the  English  name  had  the 
priority  in  date,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  borrowed  from  America.  It  is 
odd  that  such  an  uncommon  name  should 
have  appeared  in  literature  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  within  the  restricted  period  of 
a  dozen  years  or  so,  but  one  cannot  found 
an  argument  on  a  coincidence. 

If  we  look  to  the  evidence  on  record,  we 
find  the  Rev.  Lewis  Hughes  writing  on 
21  Dec.,  1614,  that  about  the  middle  of 
October  "  birds  which  we  call  cahouze  and 
Pimlicoes  come  in."  The  expression  "  we 
call "  seems  to  indicate  that  the  birds  were 
familiarly  known  to  seamen  by  those  names. 
The  narrative  does  not  assert  that  the 
names  originated  in  1614. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Ale-banters  "  story, 
I  agree  with  the  explanation  suggested  by 


MB.  MATTHEWS.  The  "  description  of  the 
bird  "  is  shown  by  MR.  MATTHEWS  to  have 
been  written  in  1619,  but  the  date  at  which 
the  "  Ale-banters  of  London  "  were  "  sent 
over "  does  not  appear.  If  they  were 
responsible  for  the  name  of  the  bird,  it  must 
have  been  previous  to  December,  1614.  Not 
having  the  '  N.E.D.'  at  my  elbow,  I  do  not 
feel  sure  what  "ale-banters"  or  "  ale- 
hanters  "  were  ;  but  I  imagine  they  were 
persons  whom  the  Prohibitionist  would 
regard  in  sorrow,  if  not  in  anger.  They 
were,  as  the  historian  hints,  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Hoxton  Pimlico,  and  in  the 
cry  of  the  bird  they  may  have  recognized 
a  familiar  sound.  But  I  still  doubt  if  these 
Trinculos  on  reaching  the  "  still- vexed 
Bermoothes "  could  have  had  sufficient 
philological  influence  to  enable  the  name 
to  gain  currency  so  far  away  as  the  Bahamas. 

The  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
bird  having  been  called  after  its  cry,  but 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition 
that  more  than  one  body  of  mariners  may 
have  caught  at  the  same  idea.  Even  Ben 
Pimlico,  if  such  a  person  existed,  may  have 
derived  his  name  from  possessing  a  raucous 
voice  which  resembled  that  of  the  bird.  To 
sum  up,  while  the  first  recorded  mention 
of  the  bird  up  to  the  present  time  occurs  in 
1614,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was 
not  known  to  the  old  seadogs  of  the  Spanish 
Main  several  years  before  that  date. 

There  is,  I  admit,  no  evidence  to  show 
that  a  Pimlico  island  existed  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  MR.  MATTHEWS  himself 
points  out  that  in  the  New  World  local 
names  change  more  frequently  than  in  the 
Old,  and  some  island  which  is  now  known 
under  another  appellation  may  once  have 
borne  that  title.  Other  beer-gardens  in 
London  were  known  under  American  or 
insular  designations,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  first  article  ;  and  the  quotation  which 
I  gave  from  '  Pimlyco,  or  Runne  Red  Cap,' 
showed  that  the  Hoxton  gardens  had  only 
recently  been  started  in  1609,  when  the 
practice  of  giving  such  names  was  greatly 
in  vogue. 

The  fact  that  there  exists,  or  has  existed, 
a  place  in  Cornwall  called  Pimligo — a  form 
which  MR.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT  (ante, 
p.  76)  showed  was  also  used  in  connexion 
with  the  Hoxton  gardens — may  suggest  the 
idea  that  the  name  may  owe  its  origin  to 
the  "  Celtic  fringe."  Just  as  my  own 
ancestors  derived  their  name  from  a  hamlet 
near  Luxulyan,  so  Ben  Pimlico' s  forebears 
may  have  hailed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bodmin.  The  popularity  of  the  gardens 
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may  have  led  to  the  extension  of  the  name 
to  other  parts  of  England. 

MR.  MATTHEWS'S  investigations  have  ad- 
vanced our  knowledge  of  this  puzzling 
subject  so  far  that  I  feel  much  pleasure  at 
having  introduced  it.  I  trust  that  further 
inquiries  may  be  made,  and  reiterate  my 
hope  that  the  earliest  maps  and  charts  of 
the  Caribbean  Seas  may  be  consulted. 

W.  F.  PRIDEATJX. 

Grand  Hotel,  Locarno. 

Kelly's  '  P.O.  Directory  for  Hertford- 
shire '  shows  that  "  Sidney  Solesbury,  beer 
retailer,"  resides  at  "  Pimlico,  Abbots 
Langley."  A.  FYNMORE. 

Berkhamstead. 

TVESDAY  NIGHT'S  CLUB  :  MRS.  CORNELYS 
<10  S.  xi.  147,  251,  330). — There  are  several 
references  to  the  Tuesday  Night's  Club  in 
the  Castle  Howard  MSS.  ;  see  Hist.  MSS. 
•Cornm.  Fifteenth  Rep.,  Appx.,  part  vi., 
pp.  266,  451,  555,  580. 

George  Selwyn  writes  to  Lord  Carlisle, 
5  Feb.,  1774  :  "  The  Tuesday  Night's  Club 
dine  to-day  [at]  the  corner  of  Half  Moon 
Street,  but  I  will  not  venture  myself  among 
them."  Again,  on  30  Jan.,  1780,  he  writes 
to  the  same  correspondent :  "  The  rump  of 
the  Tuesday  N[ight's]  Club  meet  at  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh's . . . . " 

On  29  Dec.,  1781,  James  Hare  informs 
Lord  Carlisle  that 

"'  there  are  two  Clubs  lately  formed,  both  con- 
sisting of  young  men,  an<?  chiefly  of  different 
parties  in  politics.  Gortree's  is  a  small  society 
•of  young  men  in  Opposition,  and  they  are  very 
nice  in  their  admissions ;  as  they  discourage 
gaming  as  much  as  possible,  their  club  will  not 
•do  any  harm  to  Brookes's,  and  probably  not 
subsist  a  great  while  ;  it  seems  to  be  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  celebrated  Tuesday  Night  [sic] 
Club." 

Lastly,  on  19  ?  Feb.,  1782,  George  Selwyn 
tells  Lord  Carlisle  that  "  Weltie's  Club  is 
going  to  give  a  masquerade  like  that  given 
by  the  Tuesday  Night's  Club." 

We  are  given  a  hint  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  club  in  the  'Letters  of  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,'  i.  194,  where  Mr.  Harris  tells  his  son 
on  20  Feb.,  1770,  that  ''fifteen  or  sixteen! 
young  men  of  fashion  and  fortune  give  a 
masquerade  on  Monday  next  [i.e.,  26  Feb.] 
At  Cornely's,  to  800  people." 

This  particular  masquerade,  with  the 
•exception  of  that  given  by  the  King 
•of  Denmark  at  the  Opera  House  on 
10  Oct.,  1768,  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  any  during  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  most  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  time  contain  some  reference 


to  it.  There  is  a  description  in  The  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  i.  118,  and  a  picture 
of  it  on  p.  137.  ,, 

A  search  amongst  the  familiar  "  letters 
and    "  journals "    of    the    period    would    no 
doubt  discover  many  allusions  to  the  Tuesday 
Night's  Club.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

Another  account  of  this  masquerade  will 
be  found  in  The  Town  and  Country  Magazine, 
for  March,  1770.  Several  additional  charac- 
ters are  named,  including,  Garrick  as  "  a 
celebrated  Doctor  at  the  Maccaroni,"  Mrs. 
Garrick  as  an  Italian  shepherdess,  the  Earl 
of  Upper  Ossory  as  a  cardinal,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Butler  as  Don  Felix,  and  the  Earl  of 
M — t  as  the  Pope. 

Another  masquerade  was  held  on  Monday, 
14th  May,  and  is  described  in  the  magazine 
for  that  month,  with  the  following  P.S.: — 

"  It  is  currently  reported  that  Mrs.  Cornelys  was 
some  hundred  pounds  out  of  pocket  by  this  mas- 
querade, owing  chiefly  to  the  ladies  being  admitted 
so  cheap  [two  for  2i  guineas]  and  their  swallowing 
with  their  mouths  and  pockets  such  uncommon 
quantities  of  sweet-meats ;  and  it  is  said  that  ip 
future  proper  searchers  will  be  appointed  of  their 
own  sex  to  prevent  scandal,  as  no  lady  will  be 
allowed  to  carry  more  than  one  bpnne-bouche  for 
the  bon-bons  upon  these  occasions." 

R.  FREEMAN  BTJLLEN. 

Bow  Library,  E.  <  . 

FIELD  MEMORIALS  TO  SPORTSMEN  (10  S. 
x.  509  ;  xi.  116,  196,  297).— In  addition  to 
those  named,  there  is  a  memorial  plate  on 
the  Striding  Edge,  Helvellyn,  to  a  huntsman 
who  fell  from  the  narrow  ledge  while  follow- 
ing the  foxhounds.  I  cannot  from  memory 
recall  the  name,  but  I  feel  sure  there  is  one. 
I  am  not  thinking  of  Charles  Gough,  whose 
death  in  the  same  neighbourhood  is  immor- 
talized by  both  Wordsworth  and  Scott. 

A.  H.  ARKLE. 

Elmhurst,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 

"MARYLEBONE"  (10  S.  xi.  201,  270,  291, 
356). — MR.  HARBEN  has  apparently  estab- 
lished the  fact  (ante,  p.  291)  that  the  true 
form  of  this  place-name  was  originally 
"  Mariboune,"  and  not  "  Maryborne,"  the  i 
being  intrusive,  as  was  also  the  connecting 
le  later.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
Bishop  Braybroke's  licence  for  the  removal 
of  the  church  dates  from  the  year  1400,  it 
seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  said 
church  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  first  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  Mary  Bohun, 
the  mother  of  Henry  of  Agincourt,  she 
having  died  about  that  date.  In  the  absence 
of  any  present  data,  however,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  hear  that  weighty  authorities  like 
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PROF.  SKEAT  and  the  '  N.E.D.'  will  receive 
this  suggestion  with  incredulity.  Still,  the 
deductive  method  should  not  in  these 
matters  be  altogether  discouraged,  for 
though  mere  guessing  is  to  be  deplored,  the 
successful  "  guess "  may  in  certain  cases 
come  very  near  to  the  quality  of  divination. 
Anyhow,  as  the  first  mention  of  the  name 
occurs  in  1461,  there  may  be  ample  scope 
for  further  inquiry  in  the  field  of  public 
records  and  similar  sources.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  objectionable  "  St.  Mary  at  the 
Bourne "  is,  I  think,  matter  for  general 
satisfaction.  N.  W.  HILL,. 

New  York. 

At  the  last  reference  "  Marybone  "  is  given 
as  the  accepted  pronunciation  of  Marylebone. 
The  phonetic  spelling  should,  I  think,  be 
"  Marry  bon  "  or  "  Marry  bun." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"  Marybone "  has  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  in  his  'Ballad  of  Beau 
Brocade '  : — 

And  people  of  rank  to  correct  their  tone 

Went  out  of  town  to  Marybone; 
but  I  think  Cockney  tongues  now  virtually 
always   call  Marylebone,   not   "  Marybone," 
but  "  Marrabun."         JAS.  CURTIS,  F.S.A. 

Hood  wrote  in  his  '  Mary's  Ghost '  : — 
But  from  her  grave  in  Mary-bone 
They've  come  and  bon'd  your  Mary. 

J.  T.  F. 
Durham. 

J.  BEW,  BOOKSELLER  (10  S.  xi.  188,  256). 
—I  have  the  following  pamphlets  published 
by  J.  Bew  at|28,  Paternoster  Row  : — 

1.  Philosophic    Venus,    an    Ethic    Epistle    ad- 
dressed to  a  young  Nobleman.     1775. 

This  tract^is,  'supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Col.JFitzpatrick,  brother  of  Lord 
Upper  Ossory. 

2.  The  case  of  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd.    1775. 
One  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  on  the 

Perreau  case. 

3.  She  is  and  she  is  not:    a  fragment  of  the 
True  History  of  Miss  Caroline  de  Grosberg.    1776 
Another  of  the  Perreau  pamphlets. 

v.-  *V  £  ^Ttte^  to  a  celebrated  young  Nobleman  on 
his  late  Nuptials.     1777. 

Addressed  to  Charles,  2nd  Viscount  Maynard, 
on  his  marriage  to^Nancy  Parsons. 

5.  Sketches  for  Tabernacle  Frames.  A  poem. 
1 1  To. 

A  satire  on  John  Wesley. 

All  these  pamphlets  are  more  or  less 
scurrilous,  and  are  typical  of  a  great  portion 


of  Bew's  publications.  His  impartiality,, 
however,  is  beyond  dispute  ;  and,  as  in  the 
great  Perreau  case,  he  was  quite  ready  to 
publish  a  tract  both  for  and  against  any 
particular  person.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

M.  A.  M.  M.  quotes  an  anonymous  and 
currilous  attack  upon  Wesley  published 
in  1779  as  '  Fantastical  Conversion ;  orr 
Methodism  Displayed.'  The  '  Anti-Methodist 
Bibliography '  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Green 
catalogues  what  is  evidently  the  same  work 
as  '  Fanatical  Conversion  :  or  Methodism 
Displayed.'  Which  is  correct  ?  F. 

ALEXANDER  PENNECTJIK  AND  THE  LOTJVRE 
(10  S.  x.  189). — The  two-line  Latin  epigram 
on  the  Louvre  beginning  "  Non  orbis 
gentem,"  &c.,  is  given  on  p.  194  of  the 
younger  Alexander  Pennecuik's  '  Streams- 
from  Helicon ;  or,  Poems  on  Various 
Subjects.  In  Three  Parts,'  1720.  It  is 
headed  '  On  the  Louvre,  the  Palace  Royal 
of  Lewis  XIV.,'  and  said  to  be  "  By  his 
Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon." 

Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken's  account  of  this  book 
in  the  '  D.N.B.'  is  not  quite  clear  in  one 
point.  After  mentioning  that  the  book 
appeared  at  Edinburgh,  he  adds  :  "  Some 
copies  are  marked  as  second  edition,  and 
others  bear  a  London  imprint."  The  copy 
which  I  have  examined  is  distinguished  by 
both  these  marks  of  difference.  The  epigram 
as  there  printed  contains  the  absurd  errors- 
of  nee  for  non  before  Urbem,  and  nulla  for 
idla  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  both  faith- 
fully copied  in  the  source  from  which  MR. 
J.  M.  BULLOCH  has  quoted.  The  Bodleian 
must  be  added  to  the  libraries  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Aitken  as  confounding  in  their  cata- 
logues the  two  Pennecuiks. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

"  COMETHER  "  (10  S.  x.  469  ;  xi.  33,  98).— 
This  is  a  word  in  constant  use  amongst 
farming  hands  when  in  charge  of  a  pair 
of  horses,  tandem-driven.  A  horse  soon 
learns  to  obey  the  "  comether "  which 
generally  takes  this  form  :  "  Gee- way 
comether  wo-a ! "  If  the  horse  does  not 
readily  respond  the  man  or  lad  raps  out,. 
"  Comether  wo  way  a  !  "  And  as  the  horse 
comes  to  attention  :  "  Steady  !  wo,  waya  !  " 
It  all  depends  upon  the  expression  put  into 
the  words  "  comether,"  "  wo,"  "  way,' 
"  gee- way,"  "waya,"  and  so  forth,  how  the 
horse  understands  and  obeys.  "  Gee,  hawve, 
comether  way,"  makes  the  horse  turn  to 
the  left  or  the  right,  according  to  the  pull 
on  the  ropes  or  reins.  "  Hawve  !  hawve  !  " 
means  gently  turning,  if  there  is  anything 
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to  judge  by  in  the  way  the  animal  obeys.  It 
is  of  farm-horses  I  write.  A  well-trained 
ploughing  team  require  very  few  words 
indeed.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

In  Lincolnshire  and  some  other  counties 
the  farm  labourer  walks  on  the  left  side  of 
the  shaft-horse  when  driving  a  cart  or 
waggon.  "  Comether "  is  the  call- word 
used  to  induce  the  horse  to  walk  by  his  side. 

COM.  Lrsrc. 

When  a  boy  at  Pembroke,  South  Wales, 
T  often  heard  carters  use  the  word 
"'  comether  "  or  rather  compound  word  ; 
but  it  always  sounded  like  "  Come  hither," 
of  which  it  is  no  doubt  a  contraction, 
and  was  generally  followed  by  "  woo  "  : 
*'  Comither  woo  "  ;  sometimes  "  Come  here, 
hoss  "  ;  and  sometimes  "  Gee  woo  comither," 
or  "  Comither  gee  woo,"  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. J.  BROWN. 

88,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Hove. 

As  in  the  North-East  of  Scotland,  so  in 
the  West  of  Ireland  "  comether "  is  com- 
monly used  by  the  peasantry  as  a  verb. 
Thus  a  mother  wanting  her  child  to  go  to 
.her,  calls  out  imperatively  :  "  Comether  at 
wanst." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  word  in 
<juestion  is  a  corruption  of  "  come  hither." 

HENRY  SMYTH. 

Stanmore  Road,  Edgbaston. 

"SHIBBOLETH"  (10  S.  x.  408;  xi.  36, 
233). — The  Kansas  story,  at  the  page  last 
cited,  is  amusing,  but  (says  the  man  among 
those  now  living  best  qualified  to  judge,  but 
whom  I  have  no  permission  to  name) 
"  is  a  mere  fabrication.  Neither  the  Missourians 
nor  the  Kansas  fanners  had  cows  or  bears  to  use 
for  shibboleths  ;  and  I  never  heard  of  a  bear  in 
Kansas.  No  doubt  the  two  parties  tested  each 
other  by  the  pronunciations,  but  most  of  the  B'ree 
State  settlers  went  from  west  of  Lake  Erie  to 
Xansas." 

Britons  habitually  get  such  distorted 
ideas  of  things  American  that  the  story 
should  not  pass  unchallenged.  Abundant 
•and  authentic  information  as  to  early  Kansas 
and  the  Free  State  agitation  will  appear  in 
F.  B.  Sanborn's  '  Recollections  of  Seventy 
Years,'  to  be  published  here  this  month. 

ROCKINGHAM. 
Boston,  Mass. 

"STICK  TO  YOUR  TUT"  (10  S.  xi.  307). — 
There  is  a  game  for  boys  and  girls  called 
"  tut-ball,"  A  row  of  boys  and  girls  stand 
along  a  wall,  and  one  in  front  holds  a  ball. 
This  is  "  chucked  "  to  the  first  one  in  the 


row,  who  hits  it  away  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  then  sets  off  at  a  run  for  the  first 
of  a  number  of  "  tuts "  or  points  which 
have  been  selected  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  goal — the  wall.  If  the  one  who  has 
chucked  the  ball  can  recover  it,  and  hit  the 
runner  with  it  before  he  gets  to  the  first 
"  tut,"  the  runner  takes  the  place  of  the 
chucker,  who  goes  to  the  end  of  the  row  by 
the  wall.  No  player  must  leave  his  "  tut  " 
until  the  next  one  takes  the  run,  and  once 
away  from  a  "  tut "  he  must  not  return, 
but  go  on  to  the  next.  There  are  several 
niceties  in  the  game,  one  of  which  is  "  baw- 
kin,"  that  is,  pretending  to  chuck  the  ball, 
when  a  player  may  be  tempted  to  start. 
Another  is  that  no  player  may  start  to  run 
until  the  ball  has  been  knocked  away. 
"  Chuck  "  is  the  proper  word,  as  the  ball 
must  not  be  thrown  to  the  one  who  heads 
the  row  by  the  wall-side. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

["Tut-ball"  resembles  in  many  respects 
"  rounders  "  as  played  by  boys  in  London.] 

In  South  Northamptonshire  "  tut "  is 
a  display  of  temper.  When  a  person  takes 
offence,  he  is  said  to  "  take  tut."  Such  an 
expression  as  "  Now  then,  don't  take  tut," 
may  still  be  often  heard  in  the  villages. 
Both  Baker  and  Sternberg  catalogue  the 
word,  and  also  "  tutty  "=  short-tempered. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE'S  DEATH  MASK  (10  S. 
xi.  327). — Francis  Herve  says  that  the  Queen 
of  France  on  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  was 
conveyed  from  prison  to  the  scaffold. 
"  Madame  Tussaud,  having  heard  that  the 
Queen's  hair  had  turned  grey,  and  that  she 
was  so  emaciated  and  altered  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognizable,"  and  desiring  to  know  if 
"  so  great  a  change  could  have  taken  place 
in  so  short  a  period,  went  to  a  friend's 
house  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  "  her  pass 
by.  "  As  soon,  however,  as  the  dreadful 
cavalcade  came  in  sight,  Madame  Tussaud 
fainted,  and  saw  no  more."  These  extracts 
are  from  my  copy  of  '  Madame  Tussaud's 
Memoirs  and  Reminiscences  of  France,' 
edited  by  Francis  Herve,  1838,  pp.  361-2. 

This  does  not  seem  to  authenticate  the 
mask  in  the  Marylebone  Road  exhibition, 
and  no  mention  is  made,,  in  the  506  pages  of 
the  book  of  Madame  having  taken  such  a 
remarkable  cast,  though  other  casts  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  taken  by  this 
clever  lady.  The  fact  of  her  fainting  and 
seeing  "  no  more  "  is  against  the  accuracy  of 
the  Tussaud  exhibition  catalogue. 
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The  bodies  of  the  decapitated  were  taken 
away  and  buried  indiscriminately  in  huge 
excavations  in  the  cemeteries  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  one  could  possibly 
find  an  opportunity,  between  the  decapita- 
tion and  the  burial,  for  taking  a  cast  of  the 
features.  This  would  be  specially  difficult 
for  a  woman,  and  still  more  for  one  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  royal  family, 
and  was  therefore  liable  to  suspicion.  The 
description  of  the  mask  also  does  not  agree 
with  the  contemporary  account  of  the  Queen 
being  "  so  emaciated,"  which  would  be 
natural,  if  not  certain,  in  the  circumstances. 

D.  J. 

SHIPS'  PERIODICALS  (10  S.  xi.  328,  376).— 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  these  productions 
in  Colonial  public  libraries,  and  there  are  a 
few  in  the  British  Museum.  In  these  days 
of  rapid  voyages  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
starting  a  maritime  periodical,  but  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  when  it  took  three  months 
and  sometimes  longer  to  get  from  England 
to  Australia,  the  weekly  manuscript  journal 
helped  materially  to  lessen  the  tedium  and 
diversify  the  monotony  of  the  voyage.  On 
arrival  at  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  the  whole 
journal  was  occasionally  printed  in  book 
form,  each  passenger  subscribing  for  a  copy 
as  a  souvenir.  J.  F.  HOGAN. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

Northumberland  Avenue. 

"To  PEIPON"  (10  S.  xi.  328).— The  right 
reading,  TO  IIPEnON  (TO  Trpibrov),  makes 
it  more  intelligible.  This  inn-sign  has  been 
thrice  mentioned  already  :  at  1  S.  ix.  324  ; 
4  S.  vi.  409  ;  5  S.  ii.  17.  W.  C.  B. 

SPANISH  STORIES  IN  IRISH  (10  S.  xi.  368). 
— The  Spanish  originals  of  the  three  stories 
referred  to  by  DR.  ABBOTT  will  be  found  in 
a  volume  by  Juan  Perez  de  Montalban, 
which  appeared  in  1633.  The  title  of  the 
work,  as  I  find  it  in  my  copy  of  the  Madrid 
edition  of  1681,  is  :  "  Para  Todos  :  Exem- 
plos  Morales,  Humanos  y  Divinos,  en  que  se 
tratan  diversas  Ciencias,  Materias,  y  Facul- 
tades,  repartidos  en  los  siete  Dias  de  la 
Semana." 

In  addition  to  the  manuscript  H.  1.  10 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (which  is,  presum- 
ably, the  MS.  to  which  DR.  ABBOTT  refers), 
the  Irish  versions  of  the  tales  are  found  in 
two  MSS.  of  earlier  date  which  are  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  which  were  written  in  or  about  the 
year  1706  by  "an  sagart  Maghnus 
O  Domhnaill "  (Anglice  Father  Manus 
O'Donnell),  an  Ulster  priest  who  probably 


received  his  clerical  education  in  Spain. 
All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  this 
O'Donnell  was  not  only  the  scribe,  but  also 
the  translator,  of  the  stories. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  been  for  some  time- 
at  work  on  these  Irish  texts  with  a  view  to 
their  publication,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
long  delayed.          THOMAS  F.  O'RAHILLY. 
66,  Botanic  Road,  Dublin. 

"  HIGH  LIFE  "  IN  MODERN  GREEK  (10  S.  xi. 
305). — The  English  words  "  high  life  "  have 
been  adopted  not  only  in  French  and  Greek, 
but  also  in  Spanish.  I  recently  met  with 
the  following  phrase  in  a  comic  opera,  '  La 
Gran  Via,'  by  F.  Perez  : — 

A  mis  salones  se  dispiitan  por  veriir 

Lo  mas  seleto  de  la  igili. 

The  last  line  means  "  the  most  select  of  the 
high  life."  The  librettist  has  made  it  a 
feminine,  following  his  own  vida,  and 
evidently  was  hard  put  to  it  to  represent 
the  sound  in  Spanish  orthography.  Iqili 
would  be  pronounced  "  ee-hee-lee,"  with 
the  stress  on  the  final  syllable. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"ABRACADABRA"  (10  S.  ix.  467;  x.  35, 
54,  156). — The  quotations  at  these  references, 
dealing  with  the  first  four  letters  of  the 
word,  must  be  somewhat  beside  the  point 
if  a  good  authority,  Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  is 
correct  in  transliterating  the  word  in  the 
Hebrew  Abrak-ha-dabra,  "  I  bless  the  deed  " 
('The  Rise  of  Man,'  1908,  p.  314).  It  was 
inscribed  on  amulets  of  the  Gnostics. 

H.  P.  L. 

COLLAR  OF  SS,  IRELAND  (10  S.  xi.  310).— 
Considerable  difference  exists  in  the  form 
and  pattern  of  this  decoration.  See  Cussans's 
'  Handbook  of  Heraldry,'  p.  255,  where  the 
several  forms  are  noted  and  some  illustra- 
tions are  given.  R.  L.  MORETON. 

T.  TRUMAN,  BOOKSELLER,  1746  (10  S.  xi. 
347). — I  note  a  reference  to  T.  Trueman, 
bookseller,  Strand,  corner  of  Burleigh  Street, 
1774,  in  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  iii. 
665.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  individual 
inquired  for.  R.  A.  PEDDIE. 

(St.  Bride  Foundation,  E.G. 

"  SCROYLES  "  (10  S.  xi.  290). — The  com- 
mentators on  '  King  John,'  II.  i.  373  ("  these 
scroyles  of  Angiers  "),  'Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,'  I.  i.,  and  '  The  Poetaster,'  IV.  i., 
derive  the  word  from  the  French  escrouelles* 
"  scabby,  scrofulous  fellows." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 
[MR  TOM  JONES  also  thanked  for  reply.] 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  to. 

Shelley.  By  Francis  Thompson.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Wyndham. 
(Burns  &  Gates.) 

THE  history  of  Francis  Thompson's  essay  on 
Shelley  is  by  this  time  famous.  It  was  written 
twenty  years  ago ;  was  sent  to  The  Dublin 
Review,  but  was  rejected  by  the  editor  ;  was  then 
thrown  aside  by  the  poet,  and  was  only  dis- 
covered after  his  death  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell, 
through  whose  agency  it  was  once  more  offered 
to  that  magazine,  where  it  appeared  in  the  middle 
of  last  year.  It  is  now  issued  in  book  form,  and 
lovers  of  fine  poetry,  fine  prose,  and  fine  criticism 
have  one  thing  more  to  be  thankful  for. 

Criticism  of  such  high  quality  as  we  find  in  the 
essay  is  difficult  to  criticize,  and  indeed  the 
truest  appreciation  of  it  is  to  give  oneself  up 
unreservedly  to  its  enjoyment.  Any  cold  analysis 
of  its  fervencies  can  hardly  fail  to  seem  as  inept 
as  the  grammarian's  mechanical  dissection  of  a 
poem.  Not  that  it  has  not  a  sound  and  definite 
basis  of  strictly  critical  principles,  but  the  abound- 
ing and  spontaneous  sympathy  with  which  it  is 
instinct  lifts  it  above  the  regions  in  which  the 
critical  faculty  is  deliberately  exercised.  It  is 
this  which  makes  it  such  a  vital  piece  of  work, 
and  gives  such  value  to  its  utterances  on  the 
large  questions  of  literature  with  which  it  deals. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  pregnant  passage  in  which 
the  writer  speaks  of  contemporary  poetry  and 
its  principal  defect  as  compared  with  the  poetry 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  : — 

"  That  defect  is  the  predominance  of  art  over 
inspiration,  of  body  over  soul. ..  .Theoretically, 
of  course,  one  ought  always  to  try  for  the  best 
word.  But  practically,  the  habit  of  excessive 
care  in  word-selection  frequently  results  in  loss 
of  spontaneity  ;  and,  still  worse,  the  habit  of 
always  taking  the  best  word  too  easily  becomes 
the  habit  of  always  taking  the  most  ornate  word, 
the  word  most  removed  from  ordinary  speech. 
In  consequence  of  this,  poetic  diction  has  become 
latterly  a  kaleidoscope,  and  one's  chief  curiosity 
is  as  to  the  precise  combinations  into  which  the 
.pieces  will  be  shifted." 

This  is  as  well  worthy  of  being  taken  to  heart 
now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  And  again  in 
discussing  Shelley's  technique,  as  it  appears  in 
the  best  of  the  shorter  poems  and  lyrics,  the 
critic  has  a  fine  and  true  generalization  to  the 
same  effect : — 

"  Remark,  as  a  thing  worth  remarking,  that, 
although  Shelley's  diction  is  at  other  times 
singularly  rich,  it  ceases  in  these  poems  to  be  rich 
or  to  obtrude  itself  at  all  ;  it  is  imperceptible  ; 
his  Muse  has  become  a  veritable  echo,  whose  body 
has  dissolved  from  about  her  voice.  .  .  .A  lesson, 
this,  deserving  to  be  conned  by  a  generation  so 
opposite  in  tendency  as  our  own  :  a  lesson  that 
in  poetry,  as  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  we  should 
not  take  thought  too  greatly  wherewith  we  shall 
be  clothed,  but  seek  first  the  spirit,  and  all  these 
things  will  be  added  unto  us." 

Thompson's  interpretation  of  Shelley  himself 
is  exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive.  His 
childlike  quality  is  noted  as  the  most  vital 
characteristic  both  of  his  life  and  his  poetry  ; 


his  singing  is  "  the  child's  faculty  of  make-believe 
raised  to  the  nth  power."  Thus  he  was  a  mytho- 
logical poet,  for  "  this  childlike  quality  assimilated 
him  to  the  childlike  peoples  among  whom  mytho- 
logies have  their  rise  "  ;  and — one  is  tempted  to 
go  on  quoting  indefinitely — "  the  lark  that  is  the 
gossip  of  heaven,  the  winds  that  pluck  the  grey 
from  the  beards  of  the  billows,  the  clouds  that 
are  snorted  from  the  sea's  broad  nostril,  all  the 
elemental  spirits  of  Nature,  take  from  his  verse 
perpetual  incarnation  and  reincarnation,  pass  in 
a  thousand  glorious  transmigrations  through  the 
radiant  forms  of  his  imagery." 

At  this  point  Thompson  makes  a  striking 
claim  for  Shelley.  "  He  belongs,"  he  says,  "  to 
a  school  of  which  not  impossibly  he  may  hardly 
have  read  a  line — the  Metaphysical  School.  To 
a  large  extent  he  is  what  the  Metaphysical  School 
should  have  been."  And  in  a  passage  which  we 
cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  he  indicates  the 
source  of  Shelley's  vivifying  power  over  abstrac- 
tions : — 

"  Any  partial  explanation  will  break  in  our 
hands  before  it  reaches  the  root  of  such  a  power. 
The  root,  we  take  it,  is  this.  He  had  an  instinctive 
perception  (immense  in  range  and  fertility, 
astonishing  for  its  delicate  intuition)  of  the  under- 
lying analogies,  the  secret  subterranean  passages, 
between  matter  and  soul ;  the  chromatic  scales, 
whereat  we  dimly  guess,  by  which  the  Almighty 
modulates  through  all  the  keys  of  creation. 
Because,  the  more  we  consider  it,  the  more  likely 
does  it  appear  that  Nature  is  but  an  imperfect 
actress,  whose  constant  changes  of  dress  never 
change  her  manner  and  method,  who  is  the  same 
in  all  her  parts." 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  the  quality 
of  this  essay,  which  is  itself  a  splendid  artistic 
achievement.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise 
it  merely  as  a  piece  of  English  prose,  with  its 
majestic  rhythms  and  its  swelling  periods.  And 
any  one  who  is  familiar  with  Francis  Thompson's 
verse  will  be  interested  to  observe  the  numerous 
close  parallels,  both  of  thought  and  phrase, 
between  this  prose  and  several  of  the  poems. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.  R.  Waller.  — 
Vol.  III.  Renascence  and  Reformation.  (Cam- 
bridge, University  Press. ) 

Ix  the  "Prefatory  Note"  the  editors  explain  that 
"  the  process  of  compression  has  had  to  be  applied 
more  severely  than  we  might  have  wished  ;  bat, 
in  accordance  with  the  intentions  expressed  in 
the  preface  to  Volume  I.,  we  have  not  scrupled  to 
devote  less  space  to  well-known  writers,  in  order 
to  treat  at  greater  length  subjects  concerning 
which  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  obtaining 
assistance  elsewhere ;  neither  have  we  hesitated 
to  limit  the  space  devoted  to  generalisation  rather 
than  restrict  unduly  that  required  for  biblio- 
graphies." 

The  result  of  these  aims  is  to  make  the  book  of 
more  value  for  the  professional  student,  and  for 
one  who  has  already  some  considerable  knowledge 
of  letters,  than  for  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
volume  has  in  some  places  a  congested  effect 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  read,  though  we  gladly 
recognize  that  it  is  well  worth  reading,  and  that 
several  of  the  writers  employed  move  easily  and 
effectively  within  the  limits  assigned  to  them, 
and  do  manage,  after  all,  to  give  us  some  general 
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notions  on  their  special  subjects.  The  Biblio- 
graphies are  very  full  ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  award  proper  praise  and  denunciation 
to  particular  books,  they  hardly  help  the  student 
at  all.  What  he  is  apt  to  do  is  to  waste  his 
time  on  authorities  of  little  value  when  there  are 
better  ones  to  be  had.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  this 
section  mention  of  valuable  work  in  our  own 
columns  by  Mr.  Charles  Crawford  and  others. 
When  such  subjects  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
are  reached,  we  shall  hope  to  see  rigorous  selection 
from  the  crowds  of  books  which  illuminate  and 
obscure  the  essential  issues. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Lindsay  opens  the  volume  with  a 
very  readable  survey  of  '  Englishmen  and  the 
Classical  Renascence.  We  rather  doubt  his  view 
of  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  English  scholars 
on  Erasmus,  whose  work  is  generally  well  appre- 
ciated here.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Whitney  is  an  able 
writer,  and  deals  excellently  with  '  Reformation 
Literature  in  England  '  ;  while  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Benson  has  an  article  on  '  The  Dissolution  of  the 
Religious  Houses  '  which  strikes  us  as  laudably 
free  from  religious  bias.  '  Sir  David  Lyndsay 
and  the  Later  Scotch  "  Makaris,"  '  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Henderson,  and  '  Reformation  and  Renascence 
in  Scotland,'  by  Dr.  Hume  Brown,  keep  up  the 
high  standard  of  the  Scottish  articles  hitherto 
published  in  the  '  History.'  Mr.  H.  H.  Child 
writes  fluently  on  '  The  New  English  Poetry,' 
which  means  Tottel's  miscellany,  Wyatt,  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  Tusser,  and  others.  We  notice 
that  he  follows  our  practice  in  the  spelling  "  un- 
rimed  verse."  We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
•description  of  the  '  Zodiacus  Vitse,'  which  has 
given  to  English  some  well-known  commonplaces, 
such  as  "  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day."  Dr. 
Courthope  in  dealing  with  '  The  Poetry  of 
Spenser '  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  speak  of 
"  the  standard  of  Horace,"  and  quote  four  lines 
of  the  '  Ars  Poetica  '  in  the  original.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  unsurpassed  manual  of  literary 
art  still  held  in  honour.  Dr.  Courthope  says  all 
that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Spenser,  and  perhaps 
a  little  too  much.  Mr.  Lee  is  careful,  as  ever, 
in  his  study  of  '  The  Elizabethan  Sonnet.'  Prof. 
Saintsbury  on  '  Prosody  from  Chaucer  to  Spenser  ' 
and  '  Elizabethan  Criticism  '  is  as  learned  as  he  is 
difficult  to  read. 

Of  the  remaining  articles,  those  by  Mr.  Charles 
Whibley  on  '  Chroniclers  and  Antiquaries,'  and 
by  Dr.  Foakes-Jackson  '  Of  the  Laws  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  are  distinguished  by  a  gift 
of  style  which  puts  their  writing  well  above  the 
general  level  of  the  '  History.'  The  present 
volume  is,  however,  full  of  valuable  matter  not 
•easily  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  '  The  Language 
from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare,'  by  Mr.  J.  W.  H. 
Atkins,  is  a  striking  study  of  English,  with  many 
interesting  examples  of  words  and  phrases  which 
are  familiar  to-day,  but  freely  used  without  know- 
ledge of  their  origin  or  introducers.  The  growing 
use  of  "  its  "  in  Elizabethan  English  ought,  we 
think,  to  have  been  mentioned.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood- 
ward's article  on  '  English  Universities,  Schools, 
and  Scholarship  in  the  Sixteenth  Century ' 
occupies  twenty  pages,  and  seems  to  us  an  example 
of  unsuccessful  compression.  How  can  any  one 
deal  with  so  large  a  subject  in  such  a  space  ? 
Much  has,  in  fact,  to  be  briefly  said  which  is  un- 
explained, and  which  requires  more  than  ordinary 
knowledge  in  the  reader  to  be  understood. 
Mantuanus,  a  school  author  of  Shakespeare's 


day,  turns  up  in  other  parts  of  the  '  History,' 
but  is  not  mentioned  here.  To  the  list  of  schools 
and  salaries  of  head  masters  details  might  have 
been  added  of  Stratford  Grammar  School,  which, 
Mrs.  Stopes  has  shown,  was  particularly  well 
served.  Her  book  '  Shakespeare's  Warwick- 
shire Contemporaries  '  (1907),  which  has  chapters 
on  '  The  Clergy  of  Stratford  '  and  '  The  School- 
masters,' should  certainly  be  added  to  the  Biblio- 
graphy. We  also  note  that  in  this  part  of  the 
book  the  name  of  that  distinguished  critic  of 
English,  M.  Jusserand,  should  figure  more  fre- 
quently than  it  does.  He  has  made,  for  instance, 
an  important,  though  unfavourable  estimate  of 
Spenser.  The  Index  is  really  useful. 

The  Itinerary  of  John    Leland.    Edited   by  Lucy 

Toulmin  Smith.  Vol.  IV.  (Bell  &  Sons.) 
THR  fourth  volume  of  Miss  Toulmin  Smiths 
momimental  edition  of  Leland  contains  Parts 
VII.  and  VIII.,  the  former  consisting  of  a  more 
or  less  connected  narrative  of  the  journey  through 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire — the  latter 
of  discursive  jottings  about  many  counties, 
together  with  the  interesting  notes  on  Kent, 
taken  from  the  '  Collectanea."  The  genealogy  of 
the  Earls  of  Oxford,  who  appear  to  have  been 
descended  from  Noah,  and  some  Latin  notes  on 
the  records  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  arc  included 
in  the  First  Appendix  ;  the  Second  contains 
portions  of  the  '  Collectanea  '  dealing  with  Here- 
ford and  Wales,  and  Leland's  abstract  notes  on 
Welsh  history  "  ex  chronico  incerti  autoris  "  ; 
while  the  Third  is  occupied  with  the  brief  reference 
to  the  Channel  Islands  in  which  occurs  the 
mystifying  phrase  "  Insula  Rastorum."  In  view 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  island  in  question, 
Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson's  conjecture  of  "  pas- 
torum "  is  scarcely  plausible.  Miss  Toulmin 
Smith's  own  supposition  that  "  rastorum  "  is  a 
Latinizing  of  "  rast,"  meaning  "  race  "  or  "  swift 
water  "  (as  in  the  Race  of  Alderney),  and  that 
the  powerful  tides  and  currents  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  island  are  alluded  to  here,  seems  at  once  more 
likely  and  more  correct. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume 
contains  full  Indexes  of  Persons  and  Places,  and 
a  map  illustrative  of  the  author's  journeying. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries ' "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

ERRATUM.— P.  389,  col.  1, 1.  21,  for  "views"  read 
venet. 

J.  B.  MoGovKRN  (  "Immoritur  studiis,  et  amore 
senescit  habendi").—  Horace,  Ep.  1.  vii.  85. 
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Salisbury— Ethelreda,  Viscountess  Townshend  —  Aspin- 
shaw,  Printing-Press  Maker— James  C.  C.  Bell — Hough 
Family— Canapolitans,  429—"  Froudes  "=Stuffed  Dates, 
430. 

RKPLIES:— Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige,  430  —  Mechanical  Road 
Carriages— Robert  Noyes,  431— Tressac  de  Vergy— The 
Rhine  a  French  Boundary— Passports— "  Botemen,"  432  — 
Semaphore  Signalling  —  Sir  Lewis  Pollard  —  Coventry 
Patmore  and  Swedenborg — Hair  becoming  suddenly 
•White-Naseby  Field,  433— Bergerode— Earl  Ferrers  — 
"One  shoe  off,"  434— Blind  Institutions  in  England- 
Bishops  of  St.  Asaph— Jonathan  Wild  Bibliography,  435 — 
<Jockburnspath— Old  Serjeants'  Inn,  436— Casanova  in 
England— May-Blossom— Carlyle  and  Freemasonry,  437— 
Beckford  Queries— De  Quincey  Quotations— Nancy  Day- 
Authors  Wanted—"  Though  lost  to  sight " — Milton  and 
Hackney— Goose  with  One  Leg,  438. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  :— '  The  Dawn  ot  the  Constitution  '— 
' The  Curious  Case  of  Lady  Purbeck '— '  Passing  English.- 


BEN  JONSON'S  'WORKS.' 
THE  possession,  of  several  interesting 
copies  of  Jonson's  works  in  folio  has  led  me 
to  investigate  the  history  of  their  publica- 
tion, and  as  inaccurate  accounts  of  the  early 
editions  frequently  appear,  notwithstanding 
the  careful  paper  by  MB.  BBINSLEY  NICHOL- 
SON in  '  N.  &  Q.'  for  18  June,  1870  (4  S. 
v.  573),  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  restate 
the  facts,  with  some  additions,  and  such 
conclusions  as  occur  to  me  after  an  exami- 
nation of  various  copies  of  the  books. 

The  first  folio  appeared  in  1616.  It  had 
a  finely  engraved  title-page  by  Hole,  followed 
by  four  leaves  of  verses,  &c.  The  collation 
of  the  plays  themselves  is  A — Qqqq4  in  sixes. 
Sig.  Eee3  is  wrongly  named  Ee3,  and  sig. 
xl!3  is  wrongly  named  Kkk3.  Some  copies 
have  engraved  and  others  printed  title- 
pages  to  '  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,' 
*  The  Poetaster,'  and  '  Cynthia's  Revels  '  ; 
and  there  are  variations  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  text  in  the  last  two  pages.  In  some 
copies  the  volume  is  described  as  "  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Will  Stansby,"  in  others  as 
•"  Printed  by  W.  Stansby,  and  are  to  be  sould 
by  Rich  :  Meighen." 

In  1631  there  were  printed  three  plays — 


'  Bartholomew  Fayre,'  '  The  Staple  of 
Newes,'  and  '  The  Divell  is  an  Asse.'  These 
plays  were  evidently  intended  to  form  part 
of  a  second  volume  of  Jonson's  works,  '  Bar- 
tholomew Fayre  '  and  '  The  Divell  is  an 
Asse  '  having  a  continuous  collation  (A2 — 
6,  B — Y  in  fours  )  ;  while  the  collation  of 
'  The  Staple  of  Newes '  is  Aa — H  in  fours 
(changed  at  cc3  to  a  single  letter),  il — 6. 
The  only  allusions  to  these  plays  which  I  can 
find  in  Prof.  Arber's  edition  of  the  Stationers' 
Hall  Registers  relate  to  '  The  Staple  of 
Newes.'  On  14  April,  1626,  John  Waterson 
entered  for  his  copy  "  a  booke  called 
the  Staple  of  Newes,  being  a  Comedie," 
and  on  7  Sept.,  1631,  there  was  assigned  to 
Master  Allot,  "  by  a  note  under  the  hand  of 
Master  John  Waterson,  a  booke  called  The 
Stapell  of  Newes,  written  by  Master  Ben  : 
Johnson."  All  these  three  plays  are 
described  on  the  title-pages  as  "  Printed  by 
I.  B.  for  Robert  Allot  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  the  signe  of  the  Beare,  in  Pauls  Church- 
yard 1631."  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  plays  were  actually  published  in  1631. 

In  1640,  after  Jonson's  death,  a  new 
edition  of  his  plays  appeared.  The  first 
volume  has  a  title-page  borrowed  from  the 
1616  edition,  with  a  change  of  date  and 
printer  ("printed  by  Richard  Bishop,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  Andrew  Crooke")  ;  and 
there  was  prefixed  a  portrait  of  Jonson  by 
Robert  Vaughan.  The  collation  of  the  book 
is  A — L114,  A — T  in  sixes.  The  second 
volume  of  what  are  generally  called  com- 
plete copies  is  made  up  of  the  three  plays 
of  1631  and  a  number  of  other  works  bearing 
no  printer's  name,  and  arranged  in  varying 
order  in  different  copies.  The  collation  is  : 
'  The  Magnetick  Lady,'  A — H  ;  '  Tale  of  a 
Tub,'  I— Q2  ;  '  The  Sad  Shepherd,'  B— v  ; 
'  Christmas  His  Masque,'  &c.  (no  title),  B — Q, 
Hi,  2,  s — Y2  ;  '  Underwoods,'  z — pp2,  Qql  ; 
'  Mortimer  His  Fall,'  Qq2 — 4  ;  '  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,'  A — D3  ;  '  English  Grammar,' 
D4 — L2  ;  '  Timber,  or  Discoveries,'  M — B  ; 
all  in  fours.  In  some  copies  the  place  of  the 
1631  '  Divell  is  an  Asse '  is  taken  by  a  poor 
reprint  dated  1641  (Al,  2,  B — K2,  the  last  leaf, 
being  blank).  No  doubt  the  stock  of  the 
play  printed  in  1631  proved  insufficient. 
All  the  other  pieces  in  the  volume  are  dated 
1640,  except  'The  Sad  Shepherd'  and 
'  Timber,'  which  are  dated  1641.  There  are 
variations  in  different  copies  in  '  Mortimer  ' 
and  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  Prefixed  to  the 
whole  collection  there  is  sometimes  found 
a  general  title-page  ("TheWorkes  of  Ben- 
jamin Jonson.  The  Second  Volume"),  to 
which  I  shall  refer  again. 
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What  conclusions  respecting  Jonson's 
share  in  the  publication  of  the  folio  edition 
of  his  works  can  be  drawn  from  these  facts  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  he  took  considerable 
trouble  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume 
published  in  1616,  and  it  might  naturally 
be  expected  that,  in  due  course,  he  would 
wish  to  bring  out  a  supplementary  volume, 
containing  the  writings  not  included  when 
the  1616  volume  was  issued,  and  those 
written  after  that  date.  In  1630  Jonson 
produced  an  unsuccessful  comedy,  '  The 
New  Jnn,'  and  in  the  following  year  pub- 
lished it  with  a  title-page  which  showed  the 
anger  he  felt  at  the  treatment  the  play  had 
received.  In  the  same  year  (1631)  he 
printed,  as  we  have  seen,  three  plays  which 
had  been  produced  some  years  earlier,  but 
not  printed.  It  is  obvious  from  the  pagina- 
tions and  signatures  that  these  three  plays 
were  intended  to  form  part  of  a  collection. 
The  pagination  and  signatures  of  '  Bartholo- 
mew Fayre  '  and  '  The  Divell  is  an  Asse  ' 
are  continuous,  and  '  The  Staple  of  N  ewes,' 
though  it  has  separate  pagination,  follows 
on  with  signatures  beginning  with  Aa.  But 
we  have  something  more  than  the  evidence 
of  the  printed  plays.  In  the  Harleian  MS. 
4955  fol.  202b,  there  is  a  letter  from  Jonson 
to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  was  one  of 
his  patrons,  forwarding  what  was  evidently 
a  copy  of  '  The  Divell  is  an  Asse.'  Jonson 
wrote : — 

"  It  is  the  Lewd  Printers  fault  that  I  can  send 
yr  LOP  no  more  of  my  Booke  done.  I  sent  you  one 
piece  before,  the  fayre,  by  Mr.  Withrington,  and 
now  I  send  you  this  other  morcell.  The  fine  Gentle- 
man that  walkes  in  Towne :  the  Fiend,  but  before 
hee  will  perfect  the  rest,  I  fear  hee  will  come  him- 
selfe  to  bee  a  part,  under  the  title  of  the  absolute 
kna\re,  wch  he  hath  play'd  wth  mee ;  My  Printer 
and  I  shall  afford  subject  enough  for  a  Tragi- 
Comcedy,  for  wth  his  delayes  and  Vexation,  I  am 
almost  become  blind." 

Gifford,  who  first  printed  this  letter,  said 
that  it  alluded  "  to  a  work  of  which  nothing 
is  now  to  be  found,"  and  he  punctuated  the 
important  passage  as  follows  : — 

"I  sent  you  one  piece  before  the  fair,  by  Mr. 
Witherington,  and  now  I  send  you  this  other  morsel. 
The  fine  gentleman  that  walks  the  town ;  the  Fiend ; 
but  before  he  will  perfect  the  rest,"  &c. 

This  explains  how  he  missed  the  allusions 
to  '  Bartholomew  Fayre '  and  '  The  Divell 
is  an  Asse,'  which  were  first  pointed  out  by 
MB.  NICHOLSON.  Col.  Cunningham,  who 
re-edited  Gifford's  edition,  reprinted  this 
passage  without  comment. 

What  occurred  is  quite  clear.  John 
Benson  (I.  B.)  printed  for  Robert  Allot,  on 
behalf  of  Jonson,  first  '  Bartholomew  Fayre,' 


and  then  '  The  Divell  is  an  Asse ' ;  and  Jonson 
sent  these  instalments  of  his  new  volume  to 
his  patrons  as  they  were  printed.  I  have 
in  my  possession  what  is  evidently  one  of 
the  copies  thus  distributed,  an  uncut  copy 
of  '  The  Divell  is  an  Asse,'  stitched  in  its 
original  form  as  a  pamphlet ;  and  I  have  a 
copy  of  '  Bartholomew  Fayre '  with  a 
blank  leaf  before  the  title-page,  forming  a 
sheet  with  sig.  A6 ;  this  blank  leaf  was 
suppressed  when  the  play  was  afterwards 
used  to  form  part  of  a  volume. 

Later  in  the  year  1631  '  The  Staple  of 
Newes '  was  printed,  Allot  having  acquired 
the  property  in  this  book  in  September  from 
John  Waterson.  The  signatures  show  that 
this  play  was  intended  to  form  a  further 
portion  of  a  collected  volume,  and  to  follow 
immediately  after  '  The  Divell  is  an  Asse.' 

But  no  more  of  the  volume  was  to  appear 
during  Jonson's  life.  Allot  was  occupied  in 
the  following  year  with  the  Second  Folio  of 
Shakespeare,  and  Jonson's  closing  years 
were  saddened  by  illness  and  by  poverty. 
'  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  was  acted  in  1633,  but 
though  Jonson  continued  to  write  until  his 
death  in  1637  nothing  more  was  printed 
until  1640.  In  February  of  that  year  John 
Benson  registered  at  Stationers'  Hall  Jon- 
son's translation  of  Horace's  '  Art  of  Poetry  r 
and  the  '  Masque  of  the  Gipsies,'  and  these 
pieces  were  published  with  some  others  in 
a  small  volume.  Benson  also  published  in 
1640  a  quarto  containing  the  '  Execration 
against  Vulcan,'  "  with  divers  epigrams  by 
the  same  author."  and  as  these  pieces  are 
all  to  be  found  in  the  larger  collection  in 
the  octavo,  it  would  appear  that  the  quarto- 
preceded  the  octavo  in  date.  In  March 
Crooke  and  Richard  Seirger  (or  Sergier) 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  for  their  copy,, 
four  masques,  "  with  sundry  Elegies  and 
other  Poems  by  Beniamen  Johnson." 

It  was  perhaps  the  appearance  of  Benson's 
volumes  which  suggested  to  the  booksellers 
the  issue  of  a  complete  edition  of  Jonson's 
writings,  which  were  evidently  the  property 
of  various  persons,  and,  accordingly,  a 
reprint  of  the  1616  volume  was  prepared  by 
Richard  Bishop,  and  a  collection  of  writings, 
not  in  the  1616  volume  was  issued  to  form 
a  companion  volume,  without  any  name  of 
printer  or  publisher.  In  copies  of  the 
latter  volume  found  in  the  original  binding 
there  is  no  general  title-page  ;  most  of  the 
separate  title-pages  are  dated  1640,  but 
some  1641,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  book  appeared  either  at  the  end 
of  1640  or  early  in  1641. 

Three   plays   had,   as   I   have   said,   been 
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printed  in  1631,  and  these  were  needed  to 
make  the  collection  complete.  Forming 
only  a  fragment  of  an  intended  book,  they 
had  apparently  never  been  published,  and 
the  proprietorship  of  them  seems  to  have 
passed  to  Richard  Meighen,  whose  name 
appeared  on  the  title-page  of  some  copies 
of  the  1616  volume ;  for  the  three  plays  as 
printed  in  1631  were  now  issued  by  Meighen 
with  a  general  title-page : — 

"  The  Workes  of  Benjamin  Jonson.  The  Second 
Volume.  Containing  these  Playes,  Viz.  1.  Bar- 
tholomew Fayre.  2.  The  Staple  ot  Newes.  3.  The 
Divell  is  an  Asse.  London,  Printed  for  Richard 
Meighen.  1640." 


Whether  or  not  this  title-page  was  intended 
to  refer  to  more  than  the  three  plays  is  not 
clear,  but  it  is  sometimes  found,  with  those 
plays,  prefixed  to  the  1640-41  volume.     It 
is,  however,  so  rarely  found  that  it  is  clear 
either  that  it  was  cancelled  or  that  a  small 
number  only  of  copies  was  printed.     Perhaps 
Meighen    brought    out    these    plays    in    a 
separate   volume,   but   withdrew  the  book, 
possibly    because    the    proprietors    of    the 
1640-41  collection  took  over  from  him  his 
stock   of   the   three   plays.     Of   course   the 
word  "  containing "  in  this  title-page  may 
have   been  intended  merely   to   show  that 
the  three  plays  named  were  included  in  the 
book  among   other  pieces  ;    in  that  case  the 
title-page  was  probably  suppressed  as  inade- 
quate and  misleading.     My  own  view,  that 
this   title-page   was   intended  for  use  with 
the  three  plays  only,  receives  some  support 
from  the  fact  that  with  a  large-paper  copy 
of  the   1616  volume  which  I  possess  there 
are    bound    up    (in    a    seventeenth-century 
binding)  the  three  1631  plays,  with  Meighen's 
title-page  of  1640.     This  volume,  it  will  be 
seen,     contains     the    whole     of    the     folio 
edition  of  his  works  which  was  prepared  for 
the    press    by    Jonson    himself.     A    similar 
volume    (believed   by   the   cataloguer  to   be 
unique)    is   in   the   Huth   Library,    but   Mr. 
Huth   informs   me   that   it   has   no   general 
title-page   to   the  added  plays   of    1631. 
have  seen  a  large-paper  copy  of  the  1640-41 
volume,  in  contemporary  calf,  without  any 
general  title-page.     Mr.  Hoe  has  a  copy  oi 
the  whole  works   (1616,    1631,    1640-41)  on 
large-paper,  which  contains  Meighen's  title- 
page.     This  copy  is  in  two  volumes,  rebound. 
To    sum   up :     My    conclusions    are   that 
Jonson  began  the  preparation  of  a  second 
volume  of  his  works  ;    that  three  plays  were 
printed,   in   1631,   and  laid  aside,   owing  to 
the    author's    illness  ;      that    in     1640    the 
owners   of   the    "  copy "    in  various   pieces 
came  to  an  agreement  for  the  publication  of 


the  whole  in  one  volume ;  that  Meighen, 
who  had  acquired  Allot's  rights  in  the  plays 
printed  in  1631,  issued  those  plays,  some- 
times with  a  general  title-page  dated  1640  ; 
that  either  by  arrangement  among  the 
booksellers  or  by  the  action  of  individual 
purchasers,  Meighen's  three  plays  were  often 
bound  up  with  the  1640-41  collection  ;  and 
that  Meighen's  title-page  was  in  most  cases 
cancelled  as  being  inapplicable  to  the  whole 
volume.  It  is  not  the  case,  as  stated  by 
Lowndes,  that  there  were  two  separate 
editions,  in  1640  and  1641  ;  nor  is  it  the 
case,  as  stated  by  Gifford,  that  the  1631 
plays  are  badly  printed,  and  that  Jonson 
;ave  himself  no  concern  in  the  printing  of 
them.  G.  A.  AITKEN. 

21,  Church  Row,  Hampstead. 


SHAKESPEARIAN^.. 
1  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  '  :  THE  EAKL  or 
SOUTHAMPTON. — It  is  possible  that  the  lines, 
in  the  ballroom  scene  in  this  drama  (I.  v. 
32-42)  refer  to  the  marriage  of  the  parents 
of  the  Earl  of  Southampton — the  dedicatee 
of  the  two  Shakespeare  poems.  Prof. 
A.  F.  Pollard  in  his  article  on  Henry  Wrio- 
thesley,  the  second  Earl,  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,'  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  153,  gives  the  date  of 
his  marriage  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Browne,  first  Viscount  Montague,  as  19  Feb., 
1565/6. 

This  date  is  in  accord  with  the  thirty 
years  mentioned  in  the  tragedy.  Secondly, 
the  third  Earl  was  a  ward,  as  was  the  son  of 
Lucentio  in  the  play.  Thirdly,  we  are 
told  that  the  wardship  expired  "  two  years 
ago."  The  third  Earl  was  born  in  1573  ;  and 
1573  +  21+2=1596,  or  about  the  date  at 
which  the  drama  was  written. 

That  Romeo  was  a  Montague,  as  was 
also  the  Earl  through  his  mother's  family, 
is  probably  a  coincidence  ;  for  in  Brooke's 
poem  we  also  have  Montague  as  the  family 
name.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tragedy 
tells  us  that  Lucentio 's  wedding  was  cele- 
brated on  Pentecost.  In  1565  Pentecost 
occurred  on  10  June ;  in  1566  on  2  June. 
The  '  D.N.B.'  gives,  as  already  stated, 
19  February.  Prof.  Pollard  has  advised 
me  that  he  obtained  the  date  of  this  marriage 
from  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  Papers  and 
Proceedings  for  1889  and  1898 ;  but  not 
having  these  Proceedings  with  him,  he  was 
unable  to  verify.  I  have  made  efforts, 
both  here  and  in  England,  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  Hampshire  publications,  but  without 
success.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  much  in- 
debted to  any  one  who  has  access  to  a  copy 
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of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  Papers  and 
Proceedings  for  1889  and  1898,  if  he  will 
furnish  to  these  columns  a  verbatim  copy 
of  tho  paragraphs  in  which  the  above  date 
us  given. 

Was  the  wedding  celebrated  by  a  masque 
or  similar  form  of  entertainment,  as  we  are 
led  to  believe  from  the  lines  in  the  drama  ? 
HENRY    PEMBERTON,  Jun. 

Philadelphia. 

'  KING  LEAR,'  I.  v.  14-19  :— 

Fool.  Shalt  see  thy  other  daughter  will  use  thee 
kindly;  for  though  she's  as  like  this  as  a  crab's 
like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 

Lear.  Why,  what  canst  thou  tell,  my  boy  ? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this  as  a  crab  does  to 
A  crab. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  commonly  ignored,  in 
interpreting  this  passage.  Craig,  recognizing 
this,  tried  to  solve  it  by  the  suggestion  that 
"  as  a  crab's  like  an  apple  "  "  may  have  been 
An  old  saying,  meaning  as  an  apple  is  like 
.an  apple."  This  guess,  besides  lacking 
authority  and  failing  to  give  any  intelligible 
meaning  to  the  passage,  misses  the  Fool's 
point  entirely.  The  difficulty  has  arisen 
«olely  from  wrongly  referring  the  demonstra- 
tive pronouns.  In  1.  15  "  she  "  =  Goneril, 
and  this  "  =  Regan;  but  in  1.  18  it  is  just 
the  other  way,  for  here  ''  she  "  —  Regan, 
and  "  this  "  =  Goneril.  Thus  the  Fool  means  : 
•"  You  think  that  Goneril  compared  to  Regan 
is  as  a  crab  to  an  apple  [cp.  I.  iv.  327-30], 
but  I  can  tell  you  a  great  secret — Regan's 
treatment  of  you  will  be  as  crabbed  as  even 
•Goneril's  was  "  ;  or,  in  other  words,  "  Regan 
and  Goneril  are  as  like  each  other  as  two 
•crabs."  Thus,  too,  the  equivoque  in  "kindly" 
is  brought  out.  For  the  "  irregularity  " — as 
-we  should  consider  it  now — in  the  use  of  the 
pronouns,  cp.  '  Macbeth,'  I.  A.  E.  A. 

I.  iv.  281-3  :— 

Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 

More  hideous  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child 

Than  the  sea-monster  ! 

"  The "  undoubtedly  points  to  some  par- 
ticular "  monster,"  and  the  context  shows 
that  this  monster  must  be  typical  of  ingrati- 
tude. The  first  part  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
note  proves  conclusively  that  the  hippo- 
potamus is  referred  to.  Unhappily,  however, 
the  note  continues  :  ''  Why  [Shakespeare] 
should  call  the  river-horse  a  '  sea-monster ' 
is  not  clear "  ;  and  the  validity  of  this 
objection  has,  curiously  enough,  not  been 
questioned  hitherto.  Instead,  we  have  denial 
•(without  proof)  of  the  fact  that  Shakespeare 
had  a  special  kind  of  animal  in  his  thoughts, 
a  ad  suggestion  (again  without  proof )  that  the 


reference  is  to  the  monsters  of  classical  anti- 
quity associated  with  the  names  of  Hercules 
and  Perseus  !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
following  quotations  will  effectually  prevent 
any  further  waste  of  ink  in  the  matter  : — 

"  The  hippopotamusdoesnotconfineitself  to  rivers 
only,  but  when  opportunity  occurs  of  exercising 
choice,  it  has  been  known  to  prefer  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  as  its  home  during  the  day." — '  Encyc.  Brit.' 

"  Ludplph  in  his  '  History  of  Ethiopia '  gives  an 

entire  figure  on  a  large  scale Below  this  is  a 

figure  of  the  sea-horse  putting  up  his  head  above  the 
water :  thence  called  the  river-home  by  the  Greeks." 
— '  Penny  Cycl.' 

The  following  quotations  from  the  'N.E.D.' 
will  also  prove  interesting  : — 

"  1572,  Bossewell,  '  Armorie,'  II.  65  b,  The  water 
Horsse.of  the  Sea  is  called  an  Hyppotame." 

"  1605,  Daniel,  'Philotas,' 274,  Me  thought  a 

mighty  hippopotamus,  )  From  Nilus  noting,  thru*!* 
into  the  maine. " 

A.  E.  A. 

'HENRY  VI.,'  PART  III.,  II.  v  (10  S.  xi. 
85,  244). — Though  not  resulting  in  actual 
death,  the  combat  that  took  place  before 
the  castle  of  Gerberoi  between  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  and  his  father  William  the 
Conqueror,  when  the  son  spared  his  father's 
life,  would  be  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
Shakespeare's  audience.  So,  too,  in  a  less 
degree,  the  fictitious  encounter  between  the 
knight  Melicertus  and  his  son  Pleusidippus 
in  Greene's  '  Menaphon,'  which  appeared 
about  the  date  of  this  early  play,  would  be 
well  known  to  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Peele, 
and  the  other  dramatists  who  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  its  authors.  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

Shakespeare  was,  no  doubt,  familiar  with 
the  story  of  William  the  Conqueror's 
encounter  with  his  son  Robert  at  Gerberoi 
in  1078.  Polydore  Vergil  describes  the 
incident.  C.  E.  LOMAX. 

Louth,  Co.  Lincoln. 

'  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,'  I.  iii.  49  : 
"  SHE  CARVES  "  (10  S.  xi.  243).— The  follow- 
ing quotations  will  help  to  explain  this 
gesture : — 

"  Chironomus=  a  carver  ;  one  that  useth  apish 
motions  with  his  hands. 

"  Chironomia=  a  kind  of  gesture  with  the  hands, 
either  in  dancing,  eating  of  meat,  or  pleading, 
&c." — Littleton's  '  Lat.-Eng.  Diet.,'  1675. 

"  Her  amorous  glances  are  her  accusers  ;  her 
very  looks  write  sonnets  in  thy  commendation  ; 
she  carves  thee  at  board,  and  cannot  sleep  for 
dreaming  on  thee  in  bed." — Day's  '  Isle  of  Gulls,' 
1606. 

"  Her  lightness  gets  her  to  swim  at  the  top  of 
the  table,  where  her  wry  little  finger  bewraye. 
carving."— Sir  Thos.  Overbury's  '  Wife,'  &c.,  1632. 
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"  To  my  cousin  Mary  Joyce's  at  a  gossiping, 
where  much  company  and  good  cheer ....  Ballard  s 
wife,  a  pretty  and  a  well-bred  woman,  I  took 
occasion  to  kiss  several  times,  and  she  to  carve, 
drink,  and  show  me  great  respect." — Pepys* 
•  Diary,'  6  Aug.,  1663. 

TOM  JONES. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Shake- 
spere  Society,  1877-9,  p.  105,  is  a  note  by 
W.  A.  Harrison  on  this  passage.  Several 
examples  of  the  non-literal  use  of  the  word 
are  given.  DIEGO. 

JULIUS  CESAR'S  DEAFNESS  (10  S.  xi.  243). 
— Shakespeare  has  no  authority  for  repre- 
senting Caesar  as  deaf  ('  Julius  Caesar,'  I.  ii.) 
This  "is  a  touch  of  Shakespeare's  own " 
(note  of  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  in  his  edition  of 
'Julius  Caesar').  Nothing  is  said  on  the 
point  in  the  minute  accounts  of  Caesar's 
personal  appearance  given  in  Merivale, 
'  Romans  under  the  Empire,'  chap,  xxii., 
and  in  the  final  chapter  of  Long's  '  Decline 
of  the  Roman  Republic.'  B.  LEAKE. 


CRUSOE  RICHARD  DAVIS. 

AMONGST  the  lesser-known  literary  de- 
scendants of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  Crusoe 
Richard  Davis,  whose  closest  affinities, 
however,  are  with  Peter  Wilkins. 

The  only  edition  known  to  me  is  that 
published  in  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  will  serve  the  purpose  of  an 
analysis  of  the  story  if  the  title-page  be 
transcribed.  It  reads  : — 

The  Voyages  and  Discoveries 

of 

Crusoe  Richard  Davis, 
The  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Cumberland  ; 
Whose   life   exhibits   more   remarkable   incidents 
than  the  existence  of  any  human  being  in  the 
known    world    has    hitherto    afforded ;      among 
which  arc 

His  Journey  to  London 

after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  short  stay  with 
his  brother.  His  entering,  together  with  Jack 
South,  on  the  Greenland  Whale-fishery  under 
Captain  Smith.  On  his  arrival  a-shore,  while 
hunting  the  wild  bear,  he  and  Will  Cutts,  a  mess- 
mate, lose  their  way  in  the  woods.  Their  despair 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  want  of  food, 
build  themselves  a  snow  hut ;  and  miserably 
linger  on  their  lives  in  that  cold  country  till  the 
ensuing  spring,  when  they  begin  their  peregrina- 
tion ;  and  after  several  long  marches,  Davis  is 
separated  from  Will  through  the  means  of  a 

Floating  Island  ; 

the  beauty  of  its  verdure,  shrubs,  and  fruits, 
beyond  comparison.  He  lands  on  another  shore  ; 
where,  among  various  researches,  he  discovered 
and  caught  a 

Wild  Feathered  Woman 

with  whom  he  lived,  and  taught  the  English 
Language.  He  then  converts  her,  and  the  rest 
of  its  feathered  inhabitants,  to  Christianity 


.  The  mode  which  he  took  to  instruct  them,  anJ 
the  quickness  of  their  conception.  He  establishes 
Laws  and  ceremonies  ;  cultivates  their  lands ; 

i  goes  a-hunting  ;  kills  large  serpents,  wild  goatsr 
and  an  horned  Ass,  the  skin  of  which  Mary  his- 
feathered  W'oman  makes  into  a  snug  covering  ; 
and  when  Davis  takes  a  long  journey,  she,  in  his- 
absence,  plucks  off  her  feathers,  to  ingratiate 
herself  in  his  affection.  On  his  return,  our 
Author  is  much  surprised  at  her  resolution  and 
perseverance  in  having  undergone  so  painful  an. 

|  operation.  His  rapture  at  beholding  her  flesh 
healed,  smooth  and  white.  She  relates  to  him 
the  means  by  which  she  effected  it ;  and  being^ 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  he  in  consequence  makes- 
her  his  wife.  The  ceremony  he  uses  on  that 
occasion.  They  soon  after  take  a  journey  across 
the  country ;  when  strolling  on  the  seashore 
they  find  left  on  its  sands,  a  large  fish,  with  part 
of  a  human  body  ;  and  the  next  day  behind  a 
jutting  rock,  discover  a  vessel  that  had  been 
wrecked  ;  from  which  they  take  a  quantity  of 
valuable  articles  ;  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  its- 
Iron  and  timber,  break  the  ship  up  ;  with  the 
materials  of  which  they  build  themselves  an 
extensive  habitation  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
twenty-six  years,  through  Davis's  unremitting 
assiduity,  the  uncultivated  people  of  that  island 
are  formed  into  an  accomplished  and  civilized 
nation. 

After  which  our  Hero  undergoes  a  great  variety 
of  other  very  singular  and  uncommon  adventures  ; 
and  arrives  at  last  safe  with  Mary  in  England  ; 
where  he  now  lives 

A  Prodigy  of  the  Present  Age. 
London  :   Printed  and  sold  by  S.  Fisher,  No.  10, 
St.   John's  Lane,   Clerkenwell  ;    also  sold  by  T. 
Hurst,    No.    32,    Paternoster    Row.     Price    one 
shilling. 

There  is  no  date  on  the  title-page,  but  on 
the  engraved  frontispiece  we  have  October 
31st,  1801.  Fisher  appears  to  have  printed 
many  chapbooks  and  other  publications  of 
a  popular  character.  In  the  title  Crusoe  is 
to  be  taken  as  an  adjective,  although  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  it  is  treated  as  a 
noun.  I  have  not  come  across  any  clue  to 
the  author,  but  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of 
'  Peter  Wilkins,'  time  may  reveal  the  secret. 
That  romance  appeared  in  1750,  but  it  was 
not  until  1848  that  the  name  of  the  author, 
Robert  Paltock,  appeared  on  the  title-page,. 
The  creator  of  Crusoe  Richard  Davis  had 
evidently  derived  some  of  his  inspiration 
from  Paltock,  and  his  Mary  has  evidently 
been  suggested  by  Paltock's  Youwarkee. 
The  manner  in  which  the  feathered  woman 
denudes  herself  of  her  natural  covering,  in 
order  to  make  herself  of  the  same  race  as  her 
featherless  biped  of  a  lover,  is  told  with  spirit 
and  naivete.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Manchester. 

FLYING  MACHINES  OF  THE  FAB  EAST. — 
If  some  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  are  collecting 
materials  for  the  history  of  aviation,  I  hold 
it  meet  to  supply  them  with  the  two  follow- 
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ing  stories — one  Chinese,  and  exemplarily 
fabulous,  another  Japanese,  and  somewhat 
believable : — 

"  The  country  of  Ki-kwan  lies  north  of  that  of 
Yih-pi  (lit.,  One  Arm)  [which  is  said  to  exist 
north  of  the  Western  Sea,  and  whose  people  are 
said  to  be  born  with  one  eye,  one  nostril,  one 
hand,  one  foot,  and  one  half  body,  so  as  to  be 
totally  incapable  of  walking  unless  joined  in 
pairs].  Its  people  can  fabricate  a  flying  carriage, 
and  travel  therein  a  wonderful  distance.  Thus, 
by  its  use  under  a  west  wind,  some  of  the  people 
arrived  in  Yii-chau  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Tang  [which  commenced  in  1766  B.C.].  Tang 
damaged  it,  [and  consequently  they  could  not 
go  off].  But  ten  years  after,  at  the  rising  of  an 
oast  wind,  they  departed  homewards  in  the 
{repaired]  carriage." — Wan  Ki's  '  San-tsai-tui- 
hui,'  1607,  ap.  Terashima,  '  Wakan  Sansai  Dzue,' 
1713,  torn.  xiv. 

According  to  the  '  Shan-hai-king,'  tradi- 
tionally ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Yii  (c. 
2200  B.C.),  the  people  of  Ki-kwan  were  all 
hermaphrodites,  with  three  eyes  and  but 
one  arm,  and  used  to  ride  on  mottled 
horses.  As  Ki-kwan  literally  means  Strange 
Arm,  such  a  marvellous  tale  would  seem  an 
invention  to  account  for  the  appellation. 

The  '  Fude-no-Susabi,'  by  Kan  Sazan 
(1748-1827),  has  a  story  of  a  Japanese 
inventor  of  flying  machines,  which  runs 
thus  : — 

"  A  pastor,  residing  in  the  city  of  Okayama, 
Bizen,  named  Kdkichi,  caught  a  pigeon,  weighed 
its  body,  measured  its  wings,  and  ascertained 
their  proportions.  After  carefully  comparing  the 
result  thus  obtained  with  the  weight  of  his  own 
body,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  pair  of  wings, 
and,  putting  them  in  continuous  motion  by  a 
machine  worked  on  his  breast,  he  was  enabled 
to  fly.  He  could  not  start  the  flight  direct  from 
the  ground,  so  he  used  to  fly  from  the  roof.  It 
happened  one  evening,  while  he  was  thus  pro- 
pelling himself  over  the  suburbs,  that  his  eye 
was  caught  by  a  party  carousing  in  a  field. 
•Curious  to  know  if  these  were  any  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, he  made  an  effort  to  approach  the  spot ; 
but  as  he  was  letting  himself  down,  the  wind 
decreased  so  much  that  unexpectedly  he  fell 
down,  putting  the  amazed  folks  to  hurried 
flight.  Viands  and  liquors  were  left  in  abundance, 
and  K6kichi  filled  himself  with  them.  But  then, 
.as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  ascend  into  the 
air,  he  struck  the  wings  and  carried  them  home. 
Some  time  after  the  fact  was  publicly  known. 
K6kichi  was  summoned  before  the  municipal 
court :  he  was  found  guilty  of  having  performed 
a  feat  which  no  ordinary  man  was  entitled  to 
assay,  though  it  was  clearly  proved  that  he  did 
it  merely  for  fun ;  his  dipterous  aviator  was 
forfeited,  and  he  was  banished  from  the  place. 
This  event  was  treated  by  his  contemporaries  as 
a  matter  for  laughter  ;  yet  I  record  it  here  because 
of  its  strangeness.  It  took  place  some  time 
before  1789."— Pp.  98-9  in  the  Tokyo  edition  of 
1890. 

KUMAGUSU  MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 


TWEEDLEDUM  AND  TWEEDLEDEE. — As  the 
various  reference  books  are  disagreed  con- 
cerning the  authorship  of  the  famous 
epigram  upon  Handel  and  Bononcini,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  trace 
it,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  source. 

In  the  "  Globe  "  edition  of  Pope,  edited 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward,  no  doubt  is  expressed 
on  the  matter,  for  it  is  specially  headed, 

Sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  attributed  to 
Swift,"  though  only  the  lines  are  giveni 

Strange  !    all  this  Difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedle-dwm  and  Tweedle-dee, 

Col.  Dalbiac,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Quota- 
tions,' follows  this  lead,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  Mr.  J.  C.  Grocott's  '  Index  to  Familiar 
Quotations.'  In  '  Stokes's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Familiar  Quotations,'  however,  while  the 
same  two  lines  alone  are  presented,  they  are 
attributed  to  John  Byrom,  with  the  note  : 
"  These  lines  have  also  been  attributed  to 
Swift  and  Pope ;  they  are  assigned  to 
Byrom  in  the  Chalmers  edition  of  '  The 
English  Poets  '  (1810)."  '  Cassell's  Book  of 
Quotations '  gives  the  lines  under  botn 
Byrom  and  Pope,  but  adds  that  the  epigram 
also  has  been  attributed  to  Swift.  Yet  the 
key  to  the  mystery  seems  to  be  supplied  in 
its  original  appearance  in  print,  and  that, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  was  in 
The  London  Journal  of  Saturday,  5  June, 
1725,  where  was  printed,  after  the  ordinary 
news  of  the  week,  the  following  : — 

The  CONTEST. 

By  the  Author  of  the  celebrated  Pastoral, 
My  Time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent. 
Some  say,  that  Seignior  Bononchini, 
Compar'd  to  Handel 's  a  meer  Ninny  ; 
Others  aver,  to  him,  that  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  !   that  such  high  Disputes  shou'd  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

[The  late  SIB  J.  A.  PICTON  printed  at  5  S.  iii.  31 
some  extracts  from  Byrom' s  journal  showing  that 
the  epigram  first  appeared  on  5  June,  1725  ;  but 
the  text  of  the  lines  supplied  by  SIB  J.  A.  PICTON 
differs  in  various  places  from  that  now  printed  by 
MB.  BOBBINS.  SIB  HABBY  POLAND  gave  at 
10  S.  ii.  7  the  epigram  as  it  appears  in  Byrom's 
4  Miscellaneous  Poems,'  vol.  i.  p.  343  ;  but  as  the 
penultimate  line  differs  considerably  from  that 
in  The  London  Journal  of  1725,  it  would  seem 
that  Byrom  himself  revised  his  epigram.  SIB 
HABBY  POLAND  had  a  later  note  on  the  subject 
at  10  S.  viii.  427.] 

"  SEEDY." — The  following  passage  sup- 
plies an  explanation  of  this  common  slang 
word,  and  is  earlier  than  the  first  quotation 
(1743)  given  in '  Slang  and  its  Analogues  ':  — 

"  The  time  has  been  when,  after  an  evening's 
hard  boosing,  my  brother  bards  (wh  o  have  been 
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what  we  call  seedy,  or  crop-sick)  have  bilked 
the  public-house  and  barbarously  left  me  in 
pawn  for  the  reckoning." — Savage,  '  An  Author 
to  be  Let '  (1729),  '  Works,'  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 

In  the  above  passage  the  writer  speaks 
not  as  Richard  Savage  (which  he  might 
probably  have  done  without  mutilating  the 
text),  but  as  Iscariot  Hackney  of  Grub 
Street — more  precisely  (at  the  time  of  writing) 
Hockley  in  the  Hole.  W.  M. 

JOHN  WALKER,  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE 
LUCIFER  MATCH. — The  1st  of  May  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  John 
Walker,  the  inventor  of  the  lucifer  match. 
It  was  while  he  was  in  business  as  a  chemist 
at  Stockton-on-Tees  that  he  discovered, 
more  or  less  accidentally,  that  sulphide  of 
antimony  and  chlorate  of  potash  formed  a 
mixture  which  ignited  under  friction.  This 
was  in  1825,  and  a  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
remembers  buying  a  box  of  fifty  matches 
from  him  for  one  shilling  and  fourpence  in 
1826.  They  were  known  as  "  friction- 
lights,"  and  a  box  of  them,  containing  a 
folded  piece  of  sandpaper  for  the  purpose 
of  ignition,  is  still  in  existence. 

Walker  did  not  think  his  invention 
important  enough  to  patent  it.  In  1832 
Isaac  Holden,  who  had  also  discovered  the 
lucifer  match  several  years  after  Walker, 
drew  public  attention  to  it,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  lucifer  matches  was  commercially 
begun  in  1832  or  1833.  Several  years  since 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  to  John 
Walker  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  proposal  was  ever 
carried  out.  FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

[See  the  numerous  communications  at  10  S. 
vii.  269,  329,  348,  351,  377,  396,  397,  418,  451,  on 


and  so  it  came  about  that  all  round  the  world, 
whenever  Portsmouth  is  mentioned,  it  is  invari- 
ably referred  to  as  '  Pompey.'  But  it  was  the 
crew  of  H.M.S.  Sultan  who  first  gave  that  name 


sulphur    matches, 
steel.] 


"  Congreves,"    and    flint    and 


to  Portsmouth." 


Fair  Park,  Exeter. 


HARRY  HEMS. 


ALEXANDER  THOM. — A  portrait  of  Staff- 
Surgeon  Alexander  Thorn,  President  of  the 
Meteorological  Society  in  1852—4,  is  hanging 
in  the  computing  room  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Observatory,  Pamplemousses,  Mauritius. 

L.  L.  K. 


"  POMPEY  "= PORTSMOUTH. — For  at  least 
a  couple  of  decades — throughout  our  Fleet, 
in  the  football  world,  as  well  as  in  other 
walks  of  life — Portsmouth  has  been  widely 
known  by  the  pet  name  of  "  Pompey."  A 
writer  in  The  Evening  News  (Portsmouth) 
for  27  Nov.,  1908,  gave  the  following  as  an 
explanation  of  this  : — 

"  The  sobriquet  of  '  Pompey  '  came  about  in 
this  way.  In  1873  H.M.S.  Sultan  was  at  Ports- 
mouth refitting.  One  day  a  lady  interested  in 
temperance  matters  obtained  the  commander's 
permission  to  come  on  board  and  deliver  a 
lecture.  In  it  she  deplored  the  condition  of 
certain  classes  in  Portsmouth,  who,  she  asserted, 
were  fully  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  were 
many  in  the  days  of  Pompeii.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  discourse  a  Jack  Tar  dryly  called  out, 
'  Poor  old  Pompey.'  This  remark  '  took  on,'  not 
only  in  that  ship  but  in  the  companies  of  others, 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation o_n  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


THE  KING'S  BODYGUARD. — Are  the  records 
of  the  Honourable  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at- 
Arms  in  existence  for  King  Charles  I.'s  time  ? 
If  so,  where  ?  and  can  they  be  seen  ? 

M.  L.  SANDERS. 

Parkholme,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W. 

MR.  WOODS  AS  VELASQUEZ. — '  Mr.  Woods, 
of  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
Character  of  Velasquez,'  a  portrait  by  the 
Swedish  artist  Von  Breda,  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1788.  Who  wrote 
the  play,  and  where  was  it  performed  by 
Woods  ?  Does  any  one  know  the  where- 
abouts of  the  portrait  ?  E.  H. 

Stockholm. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS,  1772. — Who  was  the 
author  of  "  Candid  Observations  on  the 
Performances  now  exhibiting  at  the  New 
Room  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  near  Exeter 
Change.  Intended  as  a  Vade-Mecum  to 
that  Exhibition,  London,  1772  "  ?  E.  H. 

'  THE  ROYAL  PLAISTER  ACADEMY.' — The 
painter  Elias  Martin  exhibited  a  picture  with 
the  above  title  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1770.  I  should  like  to  know  something 
about  this  Plaister  Academy.  Was  it  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  private  academy  ? 

E.  H. 

WESTMINSTER  LATIN  PLAY. — The  '  Phor- 
mio '  of  Terence  was  performed  in  1843, 
1848,  1855,  1858,  1864,  1868,  and  1873.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  in  which  of  these 
years  the  date  of  one  of  the  three  perform- 
ances fell  on  10  December.  So  far  my 
search  has  been  unsuccessful. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 
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IRISH  -  PRINTED  MEDICAL  BOOKS.  —  Are 
there  any  before  1700  ?  I  shall  be  glad  of 
any  clues  your  readers  can  give  me,  for  up 
to  now  I  have  not  found  one. 

CTJTHBERT  E.  A.  CLAYTON, 

Librarian. 
Manchester  Medical  Society. 

ROBERT  DODSLEY. — I  am  preparing  for 
the  press  the  life  and  letters  of  Robert 
Dodsley,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
letters  or  papers  of,  or  relating  to,  Dodsley 
in  private  collections.  RALPH  STRAUS. 

58,  Bassett  Koad,  North  Kensington,  W. 

"  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NATION." — 
In  the  will  of  Anthony  Hersey,  Esq.,  dated 
15  Jan.,  1557/8,  proved  31  Oct.,  1560  (52 
Mellershe),  the  testator  so  describes  himself. 
He  lived  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  left  to 
John  Insente  (Innocent  ?)  2QL  in  money, 
"and  the  jointe  patente  of  myne  office  in  Powles, 
willing  him  to  binde  vpp  in  due  form  the  register 
of  the  late  Archbushup  Cranmer,  together  with 
all  books,  &c.,  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury." 

Does  he  mean  that  he  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  ?  One  of  that  name  was  elected 
for  Shoreham  in  the  Parliament  summoned 
to  meet  20  Jan.,  1557/8,  but  no  date  is  given 
of  the  return.  A.  RHODES. 

BACON  ON  THE  STOMACH. — The  following 

is  part  of  a  quotation  said  to  be  from  Bacon  : 

The  stomach  is  as  the  father  of  a  family." 

I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 

could  assist  me  to  verify  its  authorship,  and 

continue  the  quotation  if  possible. 

MANAGER. 

WILMOT  FAMILY.— I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  date  and  place  of  burial  of  John 
Wilmot  of  Wilmot  Square,  Bethnal  Green. 
He  died  between  30  March,  1798,  and  23 
March,  1799.  I  desire  also  date  of  his 

marriage  with  Anne ,  which  took  place 

before  1770 ;  and  any  particulars  (with 
dates)  of  his  father,  Robert  Wilmot,  of 
Shaftesbury.  Kindly  reply  to 

LIBRARIAN. 
Public  Library,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

PUGH  OF  REGENT  STREET.— I  am  in  search 
of  information  regarding  the  descendants  of 
the  founder  of  Pugh's  Mourning  Warehouse 
in  Regent  Street,  prior  to  Jay's.  His  sister 
Eleanor  was  my  great-grandmother,  and  their 
mother  s  name  was  Gwynne.  I  believe  they 
came  from  Monmouthshire  or  an  adjacent 
county.  I  have  a  scrap  of  paper  dated  1817 
with  the  following  names:  "Mr.  John 
Churchill  (my  great  -  grandfather,  who 


married  Eleanor  Pugh  at  St.  George's,. 
Hanover  Square,  8  Feb.,  1785),  "  Mr.  Walker 
Harris,"  "Mr.  Bridgwater  Meredith,"  "  Mr. 
Richd  Pugh,"  "Jas  Davies,"  "John  Mere- 
dith." I  should  be  glad  to  hear  tidings  of 
any  of  the  above.  We  have  still  the  wedding; 
tea-service  of  my  great-grandmother  Eleanor; 
it  is  partly  Oriental  and  partly  Caughley,  and 
invaluable  to  us  for  family  reasons.  Please 
reply  direct.  (Miss)  E.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

10,  Black  Friars,  Chester. 

GAOL  LITERATURE. — Can  any  one  supply 
me  with  a  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  or  any 
kind  of  literary  work  produced  in  prison  by 
offenders,  criminal,  political,  or  religious,, 
guilty  or  innocent,  in  this  or  any  other 
country  ?  Dates  also  and  titles  will  be 
acceptable. 

With  the  following  I  am  acquainted  : 
Bunyan's  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  Dr.  Robert 
Dodd's  '  Thoughts  in  Prison,'  Oscar  Wilde's- 
'  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,'  and  Mr.  William 
O'Brien's  '  When  We  were  Boys.' 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Bectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 
[Add  Ralegh's  '  History  of  the  World.'] 

SIR  JEROME  FITZPATRICK. — Would  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  where  I  can  find  a 
biography,  or  biographical  notice,  of  Sir 
Jerome  Fitzpatrick,  Kt.  ?  He  was  Inspector 
of  Health  to  the  Forces,  1794,  and  died  1810. 
There  is  no  mention  of  him  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.' 

FRANK  HOWARD,  Col.  (Retd.), 

Army  Medical  Staff. 

GERMAN  LIFE. — Can  any  one  tell  me  the 
name  of  an  amusing  book  I  came  across  a 
year  or  two  ago  on  the  subject  of  German 
life  ?  In  it  there  are  illustrations  of  a  man 
shooting  a  cross  bow  in  the  street  and  a 
policeman  stopping  him,  and  of  a  German 
boy  sitting  on  a  bench  in  a  public  garden. 
I  thought  it  was  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  but 
have  looked  through  his  books  and  cannot 
find  it.  MRS.  MEYNELL. 

Meynell  Langley,  Derby. 

DEW-PONDS.  —  I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term. 
"  dew-ponds  "  and  when  such  ponds  were 
irst  made.  My  impression  is  that  they  were 
first  made  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

entury  ;     but    Messrs.    Hubbard    in    their 
work     called     '  Neolithic     Dew-ponds     and 

iattle  Ways  '  ascribe  to  them  a  very  early 
origin.  EDWARD  BLUNDELL, 

Formerly  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Argyll  House,  Cirencester. 
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JAMES  INGRAM,  PRESIDENT  OF  TRINITY 
COLLEGE,  OXFORD. — The  '  D.N.B.,'  xxix.  14, 
says  "  he  was  sent  to  Warminster  School  in 
1785,  and  entered  as  a  Commoner  at  Win- 
chester in  1790."  The  '  Index  and  Epitome 
of  the  D.N.B.'  says  that  Ingram  was  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Winchester.  Is  the 
latter  statement  a  blunder  or  a  correction 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

ZACHARY  MOORE. — I  shall  be  much  obligee 
for  any  information  respecting  Zachary 
Moore,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  friend  and 
associate  (circa  1750)  of  such  festive  spirits 
as  Foote,  James  Worsdale,  and  the  Duke  ol 
Hamilton.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

'  THE  MODERN  SHIP  OF  FOOLS.' — A  satire 
in  verse  entitled  '  The  Modern  Ship  of  Fools  ' 
was  published  by  William  Miller  of  Albe- 
marle  Street  in  1807.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
who  was  the  author  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

[Halkett  and  Laing  state  that  it  is  by  William 
Henry  Ireland.] 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  UNCLE  HANGED. — Which 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  uncles  was  hanged  ?  Where 
did  he  su,ffer  ?  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
his  offence  ?  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — I 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  author  of  these 
lines  : — 

But  when  shall  we  lay  the  ghost  of  the  brute 
That  is  walking  and  haunting  us  yet,  and  be  free? 
In  a  hundred,  a  thousand  winters? 

Also  the  following,   quoted  by  Dallas  in 
'  The  Gay  Science,'  vol.  i.  p.  283  : — 
Man  doth  usurp  all  space, 
Stares  thee  in  rock,  bush,  river,  in  the  face. 
Never  yet  thine  eye  beheld  a  tree  ; 
It  is  no  sea  thou  seest  in  the  sea ; 
Tis  but  a  disguised  humanity. 

W.  H.  FLEMING. 
Philadelphia. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  where  I  can  find 
the  poem  of  which  I  subjoin  two  lines  : — 

Can  it  be,  O  Christ  in  heaven,   that  the   holiest 

suffer  most, 

That  the  strongest  wander  furthest,  and  more  hope- 
lessly are  lost  ? 

MRS.  MEYNELL. 
Meynell  Langley,  Derby. 

['CasselPs  Book  of  Quotations'  states  that  the 
lines  occur  in  'Is  it  so,  O  Christ  in  Heaven »'  bv 
Sarah  Williams  ("Saidie").] 


MARGARET  POLE,  COUNTESS  OF  SALISBURY. 
—Where  can  I  obtain  information  as  to  the 
life  of  this  lady,  daughter  of  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  and 


I  formerly  known  as  the  Last  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  ?  The  historical  authorities  of  the 
period  1470-1540  are  very  scanty.  Has  any 
life  been  written  of  this  lady  ?  E.  S.  S. 

ETHELREDA,  VISCOUNTESS  TOWNSHEND. — 
Where  can  I  obtain  further  information 
about  the  life  of  this  lady,  who  was  daughter 
of  Edward  Harrison  of  Balls  Park  ?  I  know 
all  that  Horace  Walpole  says  about  her, 
and  also  the  allusions  to  her  in  letters  of 
George  Selwyn  and  Lady  Mary  Montagu, 
and  the  various  volumes  published  by  the 
Hist.  MSS.  Commission.  Is  anything  known 
of  her  early  life  ?  I  should  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  any  one  who  has  or  knows 
of  any  of  her  letters.  E.  S.  S. 

ASPINSHAW,  PRINTING-PRESS  MAKER. — 
An  old  printing  press,  with  wooden  frame 
and  a  fixed  lever  to  its  long-pitched  screw, 
bears  the  maker's  name :  "  Aspinshaw, 
Leather  Lane,  London."  Is  the  date  of 
this  maker's  work  ascertainable  ? 

R.  OLIVER  HESLOP. 

Newcaatle-upon-Tyne. 

JAMES  C.  C.  BELL. — Can  I  get  information 
concerning  James  Christian  Clement  Bell, 
who  about  sixty  years  ago  married  Jane 
Strangman  Mead  ?  He  procured  a  copy 
of  Canaletto's  '  Venice '  (1742)  and  enriched 
it  with  additions,  for  the  most  part  in  his 
own  handwriting,  which  is  like  copperplate. 
This  sumptuous  volume  is  in  my  possession. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

HOUGH  FAMILY. — Information  is  wanted 
regarding  the  family  of  Hough,  which  was 
apparently  residing  in  Gloucester  in  1812. 
John  James  Hough  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navy  at  the  time,  serving  on  H.M.S. 
Barfleur,  flagship  at  Lisbon.  His  brother 
rlenry  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1812-13.  The  former  married  a  Miss 
fracey  in  August,  1815. 

They  had  certainly  one  other  brother  and 
a  sister,  and  an  aunt  named  Hobbs. 

J.  H.  LESLIE,  Major. 
Dykes  Hall,  Sheffield. 


CANAPOLITANS. — There  have  recently  ap" 
reared    in    the    columns    of    The    Preston 
Tuardian  certain  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
iawrence    Rawstorne,     which     covers     the 
period  from  1  Sept.,  1683,  to  6  Oct.,  1686. 
lawstorne  was  a  county  justice,  a  deputy 
ieutenant,    and   a    colonel   of   militia,    and 
ived  at  New  Hall,  near  Rawtenstall  and 
at  Preston. 
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One  of  the  extracts  is  puzzling,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  solve  it.  It  is 
under  date  1  Jan.,  1685/6,  and  is  as  follows  : 
"1.  At  Pen  wort  ham.  They  dyned  the 
officers  and  the  Canapolitans,  Mr.  Mayor," 
&c. 

This  means  that  the  Fleetwoods,  who  at 
that  time  lived  at  Penwortham,  had  given 
a  dinner  to  the  officers  stationed  at  Preston, 
just  across  the  Ribble,  and  to  certain  other 
Prestonians,  of  whom  the  Mayor  was  one. 

But  what  is  the  origin  or  meaning  of 
"  Canapolitans  "  ?  H.  W.  CLEMESHA. 

Preston. 

"  FROUDES  "  =  STUFFED  DATES. — Recently 
in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  I  was  offered  a  delicious 
confection  which  I  identified  as  stuffed 
dates,  but  which  I  heard  called  "  froudes." 
I  was  told  that  the  word  had  been  brought 
there,  and  was  understood  to  be  a  whimsical 
use  of  the  name  of  a  well-known  modern 
English  historian  whose  indifference  to 
exact  chronology  had  made  the  late  Prof. 
Freeman  very  unhappy.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  such  a  use  of  the  word  as  a  bit  of 
academic  "  slang  "  originated  in  England. 

J.  D.  M. 

Philadelphia. 


Hepiws. 

SIR   ARTHUR   HESILRIGE. 
(10  S.  xi.  308.) 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  date  of  Sir 
Arthur's  birth  is  nowhere  recorded,  even 
approximately.  He  was  elected  for  Leices- 
tershire to  both  the  Short  and  Long  Parlia- 
ments of  1640,  and  as  one  of  the  extremists 
of  the  Parliamentary  party,  or  "  Rumpers  " 
sat  continuously  until  the  Cromwellian 
dissolution  of  1653. 

To  the  first  Protectorate  Parliament  of 
1654  he  was  returned  both  by  Leicester 
Town  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Although 
present  at  the  opening  of  that  Parliament, 
and  actually  nominated  on  the  Committee  of 
Privileges,  he  was,  owing  to  his  refusal  to 
sign  the  Engagement,  compelled  at  once  to 
withdraw,  and  never  returned  during  the 
brief  continuance  of  that  Parliament.  It  is 
doubtful  if  at  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  he 
had  made  his  selection  for  which  constituent 
he  would  serve  ;  and  as  there  is  no  record  of 
any  by-election  at  either  Leicester  or  New- 
castle, it  is  probable  that  both  boroughs 
continued  to  be  unrepresented  until  the 
dissolution. 


To  the  second  and  third  Protectorate 
Parliaments  of  1656-8  and  1659  Hesilrigge 
was  again  elected  for  Leicester,  but  was 
amongst  the  105  anti-Cromwellians  excluded 
from  the  former  by  the  Council  of  State, 
and  the  58  who  on  17  September  signed  the 
letter  of  protest  to  the  Speaker.  He,  how- 
ever, entered  the  House  and  took  the  oath 
on  25  Jan.,  1658,  for  the  express  purpose, 
it  is  said,  of  declaiming  against  the  institution 
of  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords — of  which  he 
himself  had  been  appointed  a  member,  but 
had  declined  the  honour.  He  is,  however, 
named  but  four  times  on  Committee  during 
the  remaining  months  of  that  Parliament. 

In  Richard  Cromwell's  Parliament  of  1659 
he  was  somewhat  more  active.  With  the 
"  Rumpers "  he  resumed  his  Long  Parlia- 
ment career  on  7  May  of  that  year,  and  sat 
until  the  final  dissolution  in  March  following, 
displaying  throughout  all  his  early  energy. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

Lowton,  Newton-le-Willows. 

Sir  Thomas  Hesilrige,  first  baronet,  married 
Frances  Gorges,  dau.  and  heir  of  Sir  William 
Gorges,  Kt.,  of  Aldrington,  otherwise  Alder- 
ton,  Northants.  The  register  of  Alderton 
begins  1597,  that  of  Graf  ton  Regis  1584,  but 
in  the  latter  there  is  a  gap  between  1589  and 
1594  inclusive.  The  following  Hesilrige 
entries  occur. 

Grafton  Regis,  Norihante. 

1595.  Marie  Hassellrigge,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hassellrigge,  baptyzed  the  xiiijtb  of  June. 

Alderton,  Northants. 

1599/1600.  Downalde  Hesilrige,  the  sonne  of 
Thorn's  Hesilrigge,  was  baptized  the  xxiiijlh  of 
January. 

1601.  Arthur    Hesilrigge,    gent.,    was    baptized 
the  xxiijth  of  Julye. 

1602.  John  Hesilrige,  gent.,  was  baptized  the 
xxth  of  July. 

1605/6.  Thomas  Hesillrige,  sonne  of  Thomas 
Hesilirigge  &  Frauncis  his  wife,  was  baptized  the 
xiijth  of  February. 

1606/7.  Robert  Hesilirigge,  sonne  of  Thomas 
Hesilirigge  &  Frances  his  wife,  was  baptized  the 
xvijth  of  February. 

1609/10.  Jane  Hasillrige,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hasillrige,  Knight,  and  Dame  Frauncis 
his  wife,  was  borne  the  xiiijth  &  baptized  the 
xxxth  daye  of  January. 

1632.  Edward  Orrange,  servaunt  to  Mr  Thomas 
. . .  .selrigge,  bur.  30  June. 

The  parish  of  Alderton  is  joined  with  that 
of  Grafton  Regis. 

Some  account  of  the  Hesilrige  family  is 
given  in  the  '  History  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  Northampton,'  by  the  Rev.  R,  M. 
Serjeantson,  pp.  137-43. 

HENRY  ISHAM  LONGDEN,  M.A. 

Heyford  Rectory,  Weedon. 
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MECHANICAL  ROAD  CAKEIAGES  (10  S.  xi. 
305,  374). — A  seventeenth-century  example 
is  Stevinus's  "  celebrated  sailing  chariot," 
of  which  Uncle  Toby  was  so  inopportunely 
reminded  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Dr. 
Slop.  The  volume  of  '  Tristram  Shandy ' 
(second  of  the  original  issue)  containing  this 
passage  was  written  in  1759,  and  the  words 
"It  is  on  solid  mechanical  principles," 
which  conclude  the  paragraph  quoted  by 
MB.  BLEACKLEY  from  The  Public  Advertiser 
of  16  May  in  the  same  year,  might  have  been 
in  Sterne's  memory  when  he  made  the  elder 
S  handy  say  : — 

"  For  notwithstanding  I  know  nothing  of  the 
chariot  in  question,  the  inventor  of  it  must  have 
had  a  very  mechanical  head  ;  and  tho'  I  cannot 
guess  upon  what  principles  of  philosophy  he  has 
atchieved  it ; — yet  certainly  his  machine  has  been 
constructed  upon  solid  ones,  be  they  what  they 
will,  or  it  could  not  have  answered  at  the  rate  my 
brother  mentions." — P.  19,  vol.  ii.  in  six-vol. 
edition  of  1782. 

The  curiosity  of  the  reader  as  to  the 
mechanism  is  not  satisfied,  for  in  reply  to 
Shandy's  "  Pray,  Dr.  Slop,  upon  what 
principles  was  this  self-same  chariot  set 
a-going  ?  "  the  accoucheur  replies  evasively, 
"  Upon  very  pretty  principles,  to  be  sure." 

Simon  Stevin's  statue  in  the  Place  Stevin 
at  Bruges  has  agreeable  associations  for 
the  literary-minded  among  the  numerous 
English  residents.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

The  oldest  motor-car  on  record  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  and  built  in  1660  by  a 
Jesuit  missionary  in  China  to  carry  him  on 
his  rounds.  It  was  driven  by  a  jet  of 
steam  playing  on  a  mill-wheel  connected 
by  gearing  with  one  of  its  axles.  Can  this 
statement  be  verified  ?  But  even  if  it  can, 
it  will  not  apparently  prove  to  be  the  earliest 
invention  of  its  kind,  as  the  following  patent, 
relating  to  a  carriage  driven  by  wind,  will 
show  :— 

"  Paten  de  anno  vicesimo  primo  Jacobi  Begis 
B.  x°  die  Junij  con  Hugoni  Upton  licence  e 
authority  for  the  sole  making  of  an  Instrument 
w*1'  shalbe  dryven  by  the  wynde  for  the  trans- 
portacon  or  carriage  of  anything  by  lande  for 
xxj  yeres." 

The  following  announcement,  which 
appeared  about  a  month  after  that  quoted 
at  the  first  reference  by  MB.  ALECK  ABRA- 
HAMS, is  noteworthy  as  giving  a  few  addi- 
tional particulars  : — 

"  This  is  to  acquaint  all  Lovers  of  Ingenuity, 
"  That  there  is  lately  arriv'd  from  the  Canton  of 
Bern  in  Switzerland,  and  is  now.  to  be  seen  at  the 
Mitre  Tavern,  Charing  Cross,  a  most  curious  Chaise 
that  travels  without  Horses. 


"  This  beautiful  and  convenient  Machine  is 
thought,  by  several  curious  Gentlemen  who  have 
seen  it,  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  Pieces  of 
Mechanism  ever  invented,  having  those  good 
properties  which  will  always  recommend  Things 
of  this  sort,  to  be  so  simply  contriv'd,  and  easily 
manag'd,  as  to  travel  upwards  of  forty  Miles  a 
Day,  with  very  little  Trouble  to  the  Bider,  or 
Danger  of  being  put  out  of  Order.  The  whole 
Thing,  though  capable  of  carrying  three  Persons, 
weighs  less  than  Two  Hundred  Weight. 

"  Note,  It  is  to  be  seen  any  Hour  of  the  Day, 
by  any  number  of  Gentlemen  or  Ladies,  from 
Nine  in  the  Morning  till  Nine  at  Night  without 
Loss  of  Time." — Dotty  Advertiser,  April  13,  1742, 

None  of  the  above  inventions  is  mentioned 
in  a  '  History  of  Steam  Carriages  on  Turn- 
pike Roads,'  a  tract  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  celebrated  James  Watt  took  out 
a  patent  for  a  steam  carriage  in  1784.  "  For 
a  long  time,"  observes  the  author, 

"  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  active  pro- 
perties of  steam,  it  appears  to  have  been  confined 
to  a  rectilinear  action,  and  solely  employed  in 
raising  water." — 1834. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney  invented  a  steam 
carriage  in  1827  which  had  "  a  tubular 
boiler "  constructed  "  on  philosophical 
principles,"  upon  a  plan  "totally  distinct 
from  anything  previously  in  use,"  to  quote 
his  own  description  of  it.  A  full  explana- 
tion, with  an  illustration,  is  to  be  found  in 
The  Mirror  for  1827,  p.  393. 

In  the  same  periodical  for  1839,  p.  194, 
will  be  found  an  illustration  of  the  "  Accele- 
rator," "  intended  for  the  transit  of  goods 
and  passengers  on  common  roads  at  a  speed 
equal  to  that  attained  by  the  railway 
engine,  and  at  a  less  expense." 

The  "  Aellopodes,"  invented  by  Mr.  Revis 
of  Cambridge,  was  a  carriage  "  light  and 
elegant  in  form,  which  the  traveller  moved 
by  stepping  first  with  one  foot  and  then  with 
the  other — the  treddles  being  immediately 
behind  him."  This  machine  was  about 
12ft.  in  length,  cost  301.  or  thereabouts, 
and  was  invented  in  1838. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

ROBERT  No  YES  (10  S.  xi.  288).— Robert 
Noyes  was  an  artist  whoso  drawings  have 
been  much  admired  by  judges  for  their 
delicacy  and  wealth  of  detail.  He  was 
father  of  the  late  Henry  Noyes,  for  many 
years  well  known  as  an  artist  and  art  master 
at  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  ;  grandfather  of 
Archdeacon  Noyes  and  of  Dr.  Henry  Noyes, 
late  chaplain  of  the  Embassy  Church  in 
Paris  ;  and  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Noyes  the  poet.  Unfortunately,  the  works 
of  Robert  Noyes  have  been  dispersed  by 
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sale  at  different  times  for  very  paltry  sums, 
and  have  most  likely  got  into  the  hands  of 
persons  ignorant  of  their  value.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  some  of  them  may  be 
in  "the  Wolverhampton  Museum.  Fuller 
information  would  be  very  welcome,  and 
well  worthy  of  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

A.  POTTS. 
The  College,  Chester. 

TBESSAC  DE  VERGY  (10  S.  xi.  370). — 
Pierre  Henri  Tressac  de  Vergy  was,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  Chevalier  d'Eon's  report 
of  a  conversation  with  him,  a  man  of  good 
birth,  an  advocate  of  the  Parliament  of 
Bordeaux,  who  had  spent  his  fortune  in 
riotous  living,  but  had  eventually  resolved 
to  secure  advancement  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  and  had  obtained  in  1764  an 
appointment  with  the  Count  de  Guerchy, 
just  named  ambassador  from  France  to  the 
English  Court.  The  history  of  his  machina- 
tions as  a  tool  of  De  Guerchy  against  D'Eon, 
and  of  his  subsequent  reconciliation  with 
him,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  numerous 
biographies  of  the  Chevalier. 

I  have  before  me  a  broadside,  headed  by  a 
fine  mezzotint  portrait  of  De  Vergy,  published 
on  4  Feb.,  1775,  by  Wm.  Humphrey, 
Gerrard  Street,  Soho.  The  lower  half  of  the 
sheet  is  occupied  by  a  short  account  of  his 
life  and  a  copy  of  his  will.  We  are  told  that 

"  This  extraordinary  Personage  died  at  a 
Village  near  London  the  First  Day  of  October 
1774,  aged  42,  confirming  by  his  dying  Declara- 
tion ^  (made  in  the  Presence  of  several  worthy 
Magistrates,  and  other  respectable  persons)  the 
Will  he  made,  as  set  forth  underneath  ;  as  also  all 
that  he  has  sworn,  touching  the  above  Black 
Affair  [the  quarrel  between  De  Guerchy  and 
D'Eon].  His  Body  (which,  according  to  his 
said  Will,  he  desired  to  be  carried  to  Bourdeaux, 
to  be  there  interred  among  his  ancestors)  was  soon 
after  his  Decease  removed  to  an  Undertaker's, 
where  it  still  remains  in  a  leaden  Coffin,  unburied, 
waiting  further  Directions,  or  those  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  Police  of  Paris." 

A  copy  of  De  Vergy's  will  follows,  as  proved 
at  Doctors'  Commons  by  his  executor, 
10  Oct.,  1774:— 

"  This  Account  is  by  Desire  of  Nathaniel  Jones, 
Esq.,  sole  Executor  of  the  said  Will,  published 
to  all  the  World,  to  do  Justice  to  the  much- 
injured  Chevalier  d'Eon,  to  whom,  in  Testimony 
of  the  Respect  and  Esteem  Due  to  his  Character, 
the  above  plate  is  humbly  inscribed,  by  his  most 
obedient  Servant  W.  Humphrey." 

I  should  mention  that  this  very  broadside 
was  in  the  collect  on  of  prints  and  papers  of 
the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  whose  cunning  hand 
we  see  in  the  compilation  and  publication 
of  a  narrative  wholly  in  his  favour. 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 


THE  RHINE  A  FRENCH  BOUNDARY  (10  S. 
xi.  307,  375). — MR.  H.  DAVEY'S  allusions  to 
the  '  Rheinlied '  as  "a  feeble  effusion " 
fitted  to  an  "  accepted  tune  no  better  than 
the  words  "  seem  scarcely  as  well  justified 
as  his  record  of  fact  that  it  "appeared  in 
1840,  and  made  a  great  sensation."  Those 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.  who  wish  to  know  how 
the  '  Rheinlied '  affected  some  far  from 
feeble  minds,  not  only  in  Germany  but 
much  more  here,  may  be  recommended  to 
consult  a  contribution  of  my  own  at  7  S. 
xii.  403,  on  '  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Unity 
of  Germany.'  The  extracts  therein  given 
from  letters  written  in  the  autumn  of  1841 
by  Baron  Bunsen,  then  Prussian  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
at  that  time  Prime  Minister,  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  this  song,  testify  to  the  sensation 
it  caused.  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

LICENCES  TO  TRAVEL:  PASSPORTS  (10  S. 
xi.  149,  233).— The  term  "passport"  occurs 
in  the  South  Tawton  churchwardens' 
accounts  much  earlier  than  Queen  Anne  or 
William  III.,  thus  : — 

1597-8.  "P'd  for  making  of  passports,  xijd" 
1610.  "  P'd  for  a  pasport  for  a  Roge  iijd. " 
1610.  "For  a  pasport  for  a  man  and  his  wife." 
1610.  "  For  two  pasports  for  Rog's." 

E.  L.-W. 

"BOTEMEN":  "LANDBOTE"  (10  S.  xi.  369). 
— Neither,  apparently,  is  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  navigable  water  where  one 
finds  a  "  housebote,"  which  is  described  as 
compensatio,  and  signifies  estovers  (etoffer  or 
estoffer,  to  furnish),  the  French  equivalent 
of  the  Saxon  bote,  and  meaning  any  kind  of 
sustenance — in  this  case  "  housebote  "  being 
a  sufficient  allowance  of  wood  to  repair  or 
to  burn  in  the  house,  and  sometimes  called 
"  fire-bote."  "  Plough-bote  "  and  "  cart- 
bote "  refer  to  wood  employed  in  making 
and  repairing  all  instruments  of  husbandry  ; 
likewise  "  hay-bote  "  or  "  hedge-bo te  "  is 
wood  for  repairing  hays,  hedges,  and  fences 
(vide  2  Stephen's  '  Com.'  3). 

Similarly  "  man-bote  "  was  a  recompense 
for  homicide  or  a  pecuniary  compensation 
for  killing  a  man ;  and  Cowel  has  the 
following  s.v.  "  lambote  "  : — 

"  Manerium  de  Berton  parva  reddit  aulae  Thomae 
de  Redgrave  annuatim,  ad  pascha,  iiii.  denar.  et 
aulse  de  Cnapwel  de  Tudenham  annuatim,  ii.  Deuar 
eo  quod  le  pyse  molendini  Domini  debent  jungere 
pasturae  de  Tudenham  et  habere  in  ilia  pastura 
Lambote. — Ex  Cartular.  S.  Edmundi,  MS.  f.  iii." 

Then  there  was  "  theft-bo  te,"  or  com- 
pounding for  a  felony,  paying  money  to 
have  goods  stolen  from  one  returned,  without 
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respect  for  public  justice.  "  Hedge-bote  "  ; 
is  described  as  "  necessary  stuff  to  make 
hedges,  which  a  lessee  for  years,  &c.,  may 
of  common  right  take  from  the  ground 
leased."  We  still  use  the  expression  "  to 
boot  "  and  the  word  "  bootless." 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

SEMAPHORE  SIGNALLING  (10  S.  xi.  168, 
211,  271,  336,  358). — As  a  schoolboy  at 
Peckham,  I  recollect  the  semaphore  on  One- 
Tree  Hill.  It  was  worked  in  connexion  with 
another  station  close  to  London  Bridge,  on 
the  southern  side,  placed  upon  a  building 
which  was  formerly  a  shot  tower  and  a 
view  of  which  can  be  seen  in  T.  H.  Shepherd's 
'  London  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  facing 
p.  128.  "Watson's  Telegraph  to  the 
Downs "  was  painted  upon  the  tower, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  August, 
1843.  Topping's  Wharf  and  other  adjacent 
buildings  were  involved,  and  of  St.  Olave's 
Church  only  the  outer  walls  and  tower  were 
left  standing.  J.  T. 

Beckenham. 

SIR  LEWIS  POLLARD  (10  S.  xi.  365). — 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  I  should  think, 
that  this  judge  had  twenty-two  children. 
Prince  states  this  in  his  '  Worthies  of  Devon,' 
and  so  does  Pridham  in  his  '  Devonshire 
Celebrities.'  Prince  says  that  Sir  Lewis 
died  in  1540.  Pridham,  however,  does  not 
give  any  date,  but  says  "  the  judge  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  dying,  was  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  Kingsnympton,  where  in 

window  was  [sic]  to  be  seen,  painted  on 
glass,  the  judge,  his  wife,  and  twenty-two 
children  "  : — 

"A  curious  circumstance  is  related  of  the  wife  of 
Judge  Pollard  :  she  with  her  own  hands  painted  the 
window  before  named,  when  she  had  only  twenty- 
one  children,  but  she  still  hoped  to  be  blest  with 
another,  which  happy  circumstance  came  to  pass, 
so  in  the  end  the  window  was  a  faithful  record  of 
the  number  of  her  numerous  progeny.  Only  one 
small  pane  of  glass  now  remains  of  the  window 
which  represented  the  family  group." 

Prince  also  relates  this  incident. 

Both  Pridham  and  Prince  say  Sir  Lewis 
was  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Mr.  George  Hawkins  Hext,  solicitor,  of 
Torquay  and  Newton  Abbot,  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Agnes  Hext,  the  judge's  wife. 

A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 


COVENTRY  PATMORE  AND^  SWEDENBORG 
(10  S.  xi.  346). — I  have  before  me  as  I  write 
"  The  Angel  in  the  House.  Book  I.  The 
Betrothal.  Book  II.  The  Espousals.  By 
Coventry  Patmore ....  Second  Edition.  Lon- 


don. .  . .  1858."  The  '  Note  '  which  appears 
upon  the  last  page  (304),  otherwise  blank, 
consists  of  three  sentences,  the  second  of 
which  acknowledges  the  author's  indebted- 
ness to  Emanuel  Swedenborg  thus :  "I 
have  also  to  express  my  gratitude,  rather, 
however,  for  the  corroboration  than  sug- 
gestion of  some  others,  to  the  Author  of 
'  Deliciae  sapientise  de  amore  conjugali.'  " 

Readers  of  Patmore's  later  works,  e.g., 
'  Religio  Poetae  '  and  '  The  Rod,  the  Root, 
and  the  Flower,'  who  are  also  familiar  with 
Swedenborg's  writings,  will  be  often  reminded 
— here  and  there  by  an  idea,  or,  even,  by 
an  exact  phrase — that  the  poet's  debt  to 
the  seer  did  not  begin  and  end  with  '  The 
Angel  in  the  House.'  Nor  did  the  poet 
himself  fail  duly  to  acknowledge  this  accu- 
mulating debt ;  but  that  correspondence 
still  remains  in  MS.,  possibly  unsought, 
certainly  unused  by  his  biographers. 

CHARLES  HIGHAM. 

HAIR  BECOMING  SUDDENLY  WHITE 
THROUGH  FEAR  (10  S.  ix.  445  ;  x.  33,  75). — 
The  newspapers  report  that  on  Wednesday, 
24  March  last,  a  man  was  charged  at  Brent- 
ford with  having  given  a  fatal  blow,  but 
medical  evidence  showed  that  death  was 
due  to  other  causes.  In  applying  for  the 
release  of  the  prisoner  on  bail  on  the  following 
Saturday,  his  solicitor  said  :  "  When  Gray 
appeared  in  this  court  on  Wednesday  last, 
he  was  a  fresh-complexioned  young  man 
with  dark  hair.  To-day  he  is  an  old  man, 
and  his  hair  has  turned  perfectly  white, 
owing  to  the  terrible  suspense  he  has  under- 
gone." P.  JENNINGS. 

St.  Day. 

NASEBY  FIELD  (10  S.  xi.  344). — I  am  glad 
the  REV.  JOHN  PICKFORD  has  referred  to 
Mr.  Markham's  book  'A  Life  of  the  Great 
Lord  Fairfax  '  (1870)  in  connexion  with  the 
battle  of  Naseby.  I  think  that  some 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  this  great  general 
of  the  Parliament  army  .was  necessary,  and 
I  fully  believe  that  the  work  could  not  have 
been  done  in  a  better  and  more  modest 
manner.  The  account  of  the  battle  of 
Naseby  given  in  this  book  is  certainly  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  written,  and  the 
plan  of  the  field  which  accompanies  it  enables 
any  one  to  picture  the  scene  accurately. 

It  is  strange  how  everything  done  on  the 
side  of  the  Parliament  army  has  come  to 
be  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
with  the  name  of  Cromwell.  The 
name  of  Fairfax  is  hardly  even  remem- 
bered. I  think  Cromwell's  methods  have 
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something  to  do  with  this.  After  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  for  instance,  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  send  a  personal  letter  to 
the  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  reports  of 
the  general  and  of  the  Commissioners.  He 
thus  refers  therein  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  :— 

"  Sir,  this  is  none  other  but  the  hand  of  God,  and 
to  him  alone  belongs  the  Glory,  wherein  none  are  to 
share  with  him,  the  Generall  served  you  with  all 
faithfulnesse  and  honour,  and  the  best  commenda- 
tions I  can  give  him  is,  that  I  dare  say  he  attributes 
all  to  God,  and  would  rather  perish  than  assumne  to 
himselfe,  which  is  an  honest  and  a  thriuing  way,  and 
yet  as  much  for  brauery  may  be  given  to  him  in  this 
action,  as  to  a  man. " 

I  presume  it  is  on  this  statement  that 
MB.  PICKFOBD  bases  his  opinion  that 
Cromwell  gave  Fairfax  "  the  chief  credit 
for  the  victory  of  Naseby." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

BERGERODE  (10  S.  x.  407;  xi.  218,  338). 
— The  derivation  of  Bergerode  from  the 
A.-S.  beor  (shallow)  and  grade  (harbour)  is 
open  to  the  somewhat  awkward  objections 
that  there  is  no  such  adjective  as  beor  with 
the  sense  of  "shallow,"  nor  any  such 
substantive  as  grade  with  the  sense  of 
"  harbour." 

I  beg  leave  to  repeat  what  I  have  so  often 
said  before,  viz.,  that  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  " 
forms  postulated  by  many  of  our  county 
historians  are  pure  fictions,  having  no 
connexion  of  any  kind  with  any  form  of 
English,  either  of  the  oldest  or  most  modern 
period.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Provided  the  word  under  discussion  is 
authentic,  and  is  not  an  accidental  Teutonic 
importation  (cp.  Bergedorf,  Herzegerode, 
Wernigerode,  &c.),  it  may  perhaps  be 
compared  with  another  Lancashire  word, 
Ormerod=the  royd,  ridding,  or  clearing  of 
Orme.  H.  P.  L. 

EARL  FEBBEBS  (10  S.  xi.  209,  335). — 
I  thank  MB.  HUMPHREYS  for  his  reply,  but 
my  query  was  directed  to  portraits  capable 
of  authentication,  and  not  to  the  numerous, 
and  doubtless  more  or  less  imaginary, 
alleged  presentments  of  the  Earl  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  '  Earl 
Ferrers  as  he  lay  in  his  Coffin  at  Surgeons' 
Hall '  is  contained  in  '  The  Annals  of  New- 
gate ;  or,  Malefactors'  Register,'  vol.  iv., 
1776,  as  is  also  a  representation  of  '  Earl 
Ferrers  shooting  Mr.  Johnson  his  Steward  '  ; 
whilst  a  modern  variant  of  the  latter,  drawn 
by  Phiz  (Hablot  K.  Browne),  appears  in 
The  Chronicles  of  Crime,'  by  Camden 
Pelham,  Esq.,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 


It  is  curious  how  philosophically  members 
of  the  family  took  this  unfortunate  occur- 
rence in  later  years.  In  '  Music  and  Friends,' 
by  William  Gardiner,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  481, 
the  author  mentions  Thomas  Moore,  the 
poet,  as  living  at  Castle  Donington,  and 
proceeds  : — 

"  Lord  Tamworth  came  one  morning  with  his 
hounds,  and  invited  us  next  day  to  Staunton 
Harold  for  dinner.  This  is  a  noble  mansion,  and 
his  lordship  showed  me  the  room  in  which  his 
ancestor  shot  his  steward,  which  has  been  closed 
ever  since  that  event." 

From  the  context  this  would  appear  to  have 
taken  place  between  1807  and  1811. 

W.  B.  H. 

In  Evans's  '  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of 
Engraved  Portraits,'  vol.  i.  121-2,  there  is 
the  following  list : — 

3849.  Ferrers,    Laurence    Shirley,    Earl,    Vis- 
count Tamworth  ;  of  Chartley,  Staff.,  and  Stanton, 
Leic.  ;   exec.  1760,  8vo,  6dL 

3850.  Ferrers,  Earl,  continued  : — view  of  his 
execution  at  Tyburn,  oblong,  4to,  etching,  rare 
and  curious,  2s.  6d. 

3851. with  view  of  his1,  execution,  8vo,  Is. 

A.  Walker. 

I  have  an  etching,  on  comparatively 
modern  paper,  entitled  : — 

A  Perspective  View  of  the  Execution  of  Lord 
Ferrers  |  at  Tyburn  |  May  5th,  1760,  for  the 
Murder  of  his  Steward  |  Printed  for  Bob  Wilkin 
eon,  58  Cornhill. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

"  ONE  SHOE  OFF  AND  ONE  SHOE  ON  " 
(10  S.  ix.  270). — The  one  foot  was  presum- 
ably left  bare  to  give  a  better  hold  on  rocky 
or  slippery  ground.  There  are  classical 
parallels  in  abundance.  When  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Platsea  made  their  famous  escape 
through  the  enemy's  lines  by  night,  they 
had  only  their  left  feet  shod,  aox/>yA.ei'as 
CI/CKO.  T^S  irpos  TOV  Trr/AoV  (Thucydides,  iii. 
22,  2).  See  also  Virgil,  '  ^Eneid,'  vii.  689, 
with  the  passages  quoted  by  commentators, 
whose  explanations  are  not  invariably  distin- 
guished by  clearness  or  practical  sense. 

The  protected  foot,  as  a  rule,  would  be 
that  most  likely  to  be  advanced  against 
the  foe,  and  this  would  depend  on  the  weapon 
employed  and  the  method  of  fighting.  The 
left  feet  of  the  Welsh  archers  are  to  the 
front  and  have  shoes.  The  Samnites  (Livy, 
ix.  40,  3)  and  gladiators  equipped  in  their 
style  wore  a  greave  on  the  left  leg.  When 
the  Roman  soldier  wore  one,  it  was  on  the 
right  (Smith's  'Diet.  Ant.,'  s.v.  '  Ocrea '). 
The  "  Samnite  "  gladiator  from  a  Pompeian 
wall-painting  on  plate  xxx.  (fig.  10)  of 
Schreiber's  '  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  ' 
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wears  a  greave  and  shoe  on  his  left  leg  and 
foot,  which  are  thrust  forward,  the  right 
foot  being  uncovered.  His  opponent,  while 
wearing  greaves  on  both  legs,  has  his  right 
shoe  or  boot  cut  away  so  as  to  give  the  toes 
free  play.  There  must  surely  be  modern 
instances.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Ab  erystwyth. 

BLIND  INSTITUTIONS  IN  ENGLAND  (10  S. 
xi.  348). — Liverpool  has  the  lead  of  Bristol 
by  a  few  years,  and  indeed  her  annalists 
claim  that  this  is  one  of  the  frequent 
instances  in  which  she  pointed  out  the 
way  to  the  whole  of  England.  Accounts 
will  be  found  in  Aikin's  '  Thirty  Miles 
around  Manchester,'  1795,  pp.  348—50 ; 
Troughton's  History  of  Liverpool,'  1810, 
pp.  155-7  ;  and  Picton's  '  Liverpool,'  2nd 
ed.,  1875,  pp.  191-4.  The  last  named  is 
the  fullest  account.  The  public  project  was 
mooted  in  1790,  and  was  in  action  in  1791. 
But  Troughton  (I.e.)  quotes  an  essayist  of 
Liverpool  of  July,  1775,  pleading  for  public 
funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  blind,  and 
therein  is  this  remarkable  sentence  : — 

"  It  is  astonishing  that  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  the  benevolent  should  never  yet  have  been 
extended  to  the  assistance  and  support  of  the  blind ! 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hetherington's  nobfe  charity  must  be 
excepted ;  which  is  the  first,  and  only  plan,  that 
"has  been  pursued  for  the  benefit  of  poor  blind 
persons." 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  as 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hetherington.  No  person 
of  that  name  appears  in  the  Liverpool 
directories  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

J.  H.  K. 
Liverpool. 

The  Quaker  asylum  in  Bristol  is  not  the 
oldest  institution  in  England  for  the  blind. 
The  benevolent  Rev.  W.  Hetherington's 
Charity  to  the  aged  blind  in  connexion  with 
Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  in  1774  for 
the  payment  of  annuities  of  10Z.  each  to 
fifty  persons,  natives  of  England,  aged 
sixty-one  or  upwards,  and  totally  blind  for 
three  years,  who  have  never  received  parish 
relief,  and  have  no  regular  income  to  the 
amount  of  201.  a  year.  Probably  older 
charities,  as  distinct  from  institutions,  exist 
in  association  with  the  City  Companies. 
The  Goldsmiths  have  several  charities  for 
the  blind  ;  and  the  Painters'  Company  have 
the  trusts  of  charities  to  the  blind  under  the 
wills  of  John  Stock  and  others.  But  the 
dates  of  these  are  not  stated. 

J.   HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

[MR.  A.  H.  ARKLE  also  refers  to  the  Liverpool 
institution.] 


BISHOPS  OF  ST.  ASAPH  (10  S.  xi  147). — I 
regret  having  caused  unnecessary  trouble 
with  regard  to  Bishop  Barlow,  for  which  no 
valid  reason  can  be  given. 

With  respect  to  the  questions  raised  by 
MB.  COLES,  my  investigation  shows  that 
Godwin  places  the  bishops  in  this  order  : 
Edmund  Birkhead,  consecrated  29  May, 
1513,  died  April,  1518;  Henry  Standish, 
consecrated  11  July,  1519,  sat  about  fifteen 
years  ;  William  Barlow,  consecrated  22  Feb., 
1535.  Dr.  Heylyn's  'Help  to  English 
History'  (London,  1773)  follows  the  same 
order,  numbering  them  as  34th,  35th,  and 
36th  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph.  The  history  of 
the  Church  of  Great  Britain  ('Historia 
Vitse  nostrse  Magistra,'  Bodin)  follows  the 
same  order,  but  the  numbering  is  different. 

Bishop  Rugge  or  Repps  appears  in  Godwin 
under  Norwich  as  having  been  consecrated  in 
June,  1536  ;  he  sat  fourteen  years,  and  died 
1550.  This  agrees  with  the  two  other 
authorities  above  named. 

Respecting  Parfew  or  Wharton,  Godwin 
has  "  Robert  Parfew,  alias  Warbnigton,  or 
rather  Warton."  Heylyn  writes  "  Robertus 
Warton,  vel  Parfew  abbas  de  Bermondsey, 
translat.  ad  Heref.  Definit  Whartoni  Cata- 
logus."  The  history  before  named  haa 
simply  Robert  Warton. 

ALFRED  CHS.  JONAS. 

Thornton  Heath. 

Prof.  T.  F.  Tout  in  '  D.N.B.,'  iii.  230,  says 
that  William  Barlow,  while  on  an  embassy 
to  Scotland, 

''  was  elected  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (16  Jan., 
1535/6).  But  before  he  left  Scotland  he  was 
translated  to  St.  David's,  certainly  without 
having  exercised  any  episcopal  functions,^  and 
probably  without  having  been  consecrated.' 

For  Robert  Warton  (d.  1557),  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Hereford  respectively,  see 
'D.N.B.'  lix.  431.  He  is  known  either  as 
Parfew,  Purefoy,  and  Parfey  ;  or  as  Warton, 
Wharton,  and  Warblington.  He  was  con- 
secrated to  St.  Asaph's  as  Wartton,  but 
used  the  arms  of  the  Parfews  or  Purefoys  ; 
whence  Archdeacon  Thomas  concludes  that 
the  family  name  was  Parfey  or  Parfew,  and 
that  the  local  name  of  Warton  in  various 
forms  was  adopted.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

JONATHAN  WILD  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (10  S.  xi. 
347). — A  '  Criminal  Bibliography,'  embracing 
a  hundred  of  the  most  famous  malefactors  of 
the  Georgian  era — the  golden  age  of  the 
gallows — would  prove  a  most  useful  hand- 
book to  students  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  few  years  since  I  had  thoughts  of  compiling 
one  myself,  but  was  deterred,  as  doubtless 
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many  others  have  been,  by  the  fear  that  I 
should  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher. 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  bibliography  as 
that  mentioned  by  MR.  BOBBINS.  It  is  a 
pity  that  some  modern  bookmakers,  who 
dish  up  so  many  trashy  monographs,  cannot 
bs  turned  on  to  this  useful  kind  of  work. 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

COCKBURNSPATH  (10  S.  x.  430  ;  xi.  72,  212, 
335). — The  study  of  place-names  will  never 
rise  above  the  level  of  a  puzzle-game,  their 
elucidation  will  be  indefinitely  deferred,  if 
gentlemen  persist  in  the  method  employed 
by  DR.  JOHN  MILNE  at  the  last  reference. 
Compound  names  composed  of  two  languages 
are  exceedingly  rare.  It  is  true  that  pleonastic 
names  are  common  enough,  such  as  Loch 
Watten  in  Caithness,  Barr  Hill  and  Knock 
Hill  in  many  Scottish  counties  ;  but  these 
are  not  true  compounds.  To  press  Gaelic 
into  service  for  interpreting  Hogshillock 
would  raise  a  smile  on  the  countenance  of 
any  Scots  shepherd.  "  Hog  "  is  the  technical 
name  for  a  sheep  in  the  second  year.  No 
progress  can  be  made  with  place-names 
without  careful  collation  of  the  oldest  written 
forms  (which  are  nearly  always  phonetic), 
and  noting  the  stress  syllable,  which  normally 
denotes  the  qualitative, 
i  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

The  etymology  suggested  et  the  last 
reference  is  inconsistent  with  the  word- 
history  of  this  place-name,  as  a  comparison 
of  its  early  forms  will  demonstrate.  In 
1390  the  written  form  is  Colorandispeth ; 
in  1438  its  castle  is  referred  to  as  "  the  tour 
of  Colbrandspeth  "  ;  in  1442  the  name  occurs 
as  Colbrandspetht.  These  early  forms  show 
that  the  name  meant  "  the  path  (or  peth)  of 
Colbrand,"  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
spoken  sound  was  Cobrandspeth.  This 
appears  from  the  next  instance,  wnere  also 
the  medial  "bran,"  by  metathesis,  has 
become  "  burn."  and  in  1461  the  form  occurs 
as  Coburnispeth.  And  because  the  patro- 
nymic, spoken  as  Coburn,  is  spelt  Cockburn, 
so,  to  the  Northern  eye,  the  printed  form 
Cockburnspath  represents  the  sound 
Coburnspeth.  Thus  far  the  spoken  word 
has  suffered  no  greater  change  than  its 
transposed  r,  altering  Colbrandspeth 
(Cobrandspeth)  into  Cockburnspath  (Coburn- 
speth), its  present  form. 

But  this,  like  many  other  country  places, 
had  a  popular  alias,  originating  in  a  rapid 
utterance  of  the  word.  In  the  letter  given 
by  MR.  LINDSAY  HILSON  (ante,  p.  72)  this 
is  shown  by  Oliver  Cromwell's  dispatch 


dated  1650,  to  have  assumed  the  echoic 
form  "  Copperspeth  "  (the  spelling  given  in 
Brand's  '  History  of  Newcastle,'  ii.  479, 
"  from  the  original  letter,"  endorsed 
"  Copperspith  ").  This  letter,  by  the  way, 
indicates  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
place.  The  echoism  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  further  developed  when  Copper- 
spith passed  into  Coppersmith  as  a  mere- 
pleasantry.  The  latter  title  is  still  heard 
as  a  play  upon  the  word,  whilst  the  shortened 
form  Copeth  may  be  taken  as  a  protest 
against  the  perversion. 

The  important  constituent  of  the  name  is 
its  last  syllable,  path  or  peth,  a  term  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  Northern  England  and 
on  the  Borders.  In  this  case  the  early  forms 
show  that  it  is  known  as  the  Peth  of  Colbrand, 
owing  its  distinctive  title  to  a  personal  name 
as  Colbrand's  Peth.  At  the  head  of  the 
river  Coquet  in  Northumberland  is  Gam- 
mellspath,  or  Kemmellspath,  in  1249  written 
Campaspeth,  formed,  like  Colbrandspeth 
from  a  proper  name.  MR.  JOHN  T.  KEMP 
(ante,  p.  73)  cites  the  place-names  Brance- 
peth,  Morpeth,  and  Peth  o'  Condie.  In  this 
category  may  be  included  Urpeth,  Cappels- 
peth,  Stoneypeth,  and  Hollinspeth  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  There  are  besides  many 
instances  in  which  "  The  Peth "  occurs 
without  qualifying  prefix,  as  in  "  The  Peth  IT 
in  Allendale  and  elsewhere.  In  the  '  N.E.D.' 
under  '  Path  2,'  the  use  of  the  term  is  fully 
explained  in  its  special  significations,  and 
Cockburnspath  itself  is  incidentally  referred 
to.  '  Path,  2a,'  is  there  defined  as  : — 

"  In  Old  Northumbrian  used  to  render  L.  vallis, 
. . .  .hence,  north,  dial.,  A  hollow  or  deep  cutting 
in  a  road.  Locally  pronounced,  and  often  written, 
peth." 

A  quotation,  dated  1548,  Patten,  '  Exped. 
Scott.,'  B.  ij.,  reads  : — 

"  We  marched  on  viii.  mile  til  we  came  to  a 
place  called  ye  Peaths  [i.e.  Cockburnspath].  It 
is  a  valey....a  xx.  skore  [yards]  brode  from 
banketo  banke  aboue,"  &c. 

Path  is  also  defined  (2b)  as  the 
"  common  name  of  a  steep  ascent  in  a  road,  and 
hence  occurring  in  many  names  of  places  and  of 
steep  streets  or  lanes  in  towns,  in  Scotland,  North- 
umberland, Durham,  &c." 

R.  OLIVER  HESLOP. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

OLD  SERJEANTS'  INN  (10  S.  xi.  344). — 
The  paper  on  '  The  Serjeants  and  their 
Inns  '  read  in  the  old  Hall  by  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Edward  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.,  on  5  May, 
1877  (Transactions  London  and  Middlesex 
Archceol.  Soc.,  v.  234),  affords  one  of  the  best 
summaries  of  the  history  of  this  foundation. 
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The  property  was  offered  for  sale  on  23  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year,  and  although  one  esti- 
mate had  placed  its  value  at  200,000?.,  it 
was  bought  by  Serjeant  Cox  for  57,100Z. 
The  Times  report  says  the  property  was 
subject  to  a  rent-charge  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  of  ISO/,  per  annum.  Is  the  origin  of 
this  known  ?  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

CASANOVA  IN  ENGLAND  (10  S.  viii.  443, 
491  ;  ix.  116). — It  appears  impossible  that 
the  Miss  Kennedy  mentioned  by  the 
memoirist  in  vol.  v.  p.  445  (Brussels  edition, 
Rozez,  1871)  can  have  been  the  famous  Miss 
Kitty  Kennedy  of  Newman  Street,  who 
saved  her  two  brothers  from  the  hangman, 
and  whose  story  is  told  at  full  length  in 
most  of  the  biographies  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  George  Selwyn.  Since  this 
lady  must  have  been  in  the  height  of  her 
youth  and  beauty  when  a  cause  celebre  made 
her  name  a  household  word  in  1770,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  she  was  a  wrell- 
known  courtesan  when  Casanova  visited 
England  in  1763.  As  the  late  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dilke  remarked,  "  such  beauties  are  but 
ephemeral."  Moreover,  if  the  sworn  declar- 
ation made  in  the  Vicar-General's  office, 
when  a  special  licence  was  obtained  for  her 
marriage  with  Robert  Stratford  Byram,  is 
to  be  believed,  she  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age  in  1773. 

Nor  can  Casanova's  acquaintance  have 
been  Miss  Polly  Kennedj'  of  Piercy  Street, 
another  notorious  frail  one,  for  she  does  not 
seem  to  have  risen  into  prominence  until 
circa  1772. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  lady  to 
whom  the  adventurer  was  introduced  was 
Miss  Polly  Kennedy  of  Great  Russell  Street, 
the  companion  of  Nancy  Dawson  and  the 
friend  of  Ned  Shuter,  the  actor,  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  avarice.  We  are  told  in 
'  Harris's  List  of  Covent  Garden  Ladies ' 
for  1773  that  "  she  has  taken  a  long  time 
to  rise  to  her  present  independency  "  ;  it  is 
hinted  plainty  that  her  youth  and  beauty 
have  passed,  and  that  *'  she  is  going  down 
hill."  Evidently,  she  was  a  celebrity  as 
early  as  1761,  for  she  is  mentioned  in  '  The 
Meretriciad,'  by  Capt.  Edward  Thompson 
and  on  9  July  of  the  same  year  her  house 
in  Manchester  Buildings,  Westminster,  was 
burnt  down,  together  with  that  of  Nanc> 
Dawson.  Cf.  Gent.  Mag.,  xxxi.  330,  and 
Toivn  and  Country  Magazine,  viii.  589. 

The  question  is  of  little  importance,  bu' 
the  task  of  identifying  the  personages 
mentioned  in  Casanova's  memoirs  is  always 
most  interesting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tha 


some  enterprising  publisher  will  produce 
jefore  long  a  well-edited  and  copiously 
annotated  edition  of  this  wonderful  work. 
Already  there  is  much  material  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
supplied  by  MR.  RICHARD  EDGCUAIBE  and 
others,  which  could  be  used  for  documenta 
tion,  and  an  industrious  editor  would  no 
doubt  be  able  to  illuminate  further  the 
more  important  portions  of  the  memoirs. 
With  comparatively  little  expurgation  the 
volumes  could  be  translated  into  English, 
and  a  discreet  foot-note  would  always 
supply  continuity.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

MAY-BLOSSOM  :  KNOTS  OF  MAY  (10  S.  xi. 
344). — At  Tilsworth,  about  three  miles 
north-west  from  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire, 
the  young  men  of  the  place  still,  I  believe, 
go  round  with  a  load  of  may  and  leave  knots 
(or  bunches),  one  for  each  maiden  in  the 
house  thus  visited.  The  following  are  three 
of  the  verses  sung  on  the  occasion  : — 
A  branch  of  may  I  have  you  brought, 

And  at  your  door  it  stands  ; 
It  is  but  a  sprout,  but  it 's  well  budded  out, 

It's  the  work  of  our  Lord's  hands, 
Arise,  arise,  you  pretty,  fair  maids, 

And  view  your  may  so  gay, 
Or  else  you  '11  say  on  another  day  j 
We  brought  you  not  your  may. 
I  have  a  purse  in  my  pocket, 
Tied  with  a  silken  string  ; 
We  '11  thank  you  for  some  silver 
To  line  it  well  within. 

This  gathering  of  bunches  of  may  by 
parties  of  young  men  and  maidens,  to  make 
the  May-bush  round  which  the  May  Day 
games  were  held,  and  dancing  and  courting, 
is  mentioned  by  Wilde  ('Irish  Popular 
Superstitions,'  p.  52),  the  game  being  Dance- 
in-the-Ring. 

Mrs.  Gomme  ('  The  Traditional  Games 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,'  1894) 
remembers  one  May  Day  in  London  when 
the  "  May  girls  "  came  with  a  garland,  and 
short  sticks  decorated  with  green  and 
bunches  of  flowers.  They  sang  : — 
Knots  of  may  we  've  brought  you, 

Before  your  door  it  stands  ; 
It  is  but  a  sprout,  but  it 's  well  budded  out, 
By  the  work  of  the  lord's  hands. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 
10,  Royal  Crescent,  W. 

CARLYLE  AND  FREEMASONRY  (10  S.  xi. 
370). — Carlyle  in  his  '  Frederick '  gives  an 
account  of  how  Frederick,  when  Crown 
Prince,  became  a  Freemason,  from  which 
Carlyle' s  view  of  the  matter  can  be  inferred. 
See  '  Frederick,'  Book  X.  chap.  v.  (vol.  ii. 
p.  635  of  1858  edition). 

CAROLINE  CLARKE. 
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This  is  a  quaint  confusion.  The  book 
referred  to  is  Richard  Carlile's  publication, 
of  which  absurd  legemds  are  told  of  Free- 
masons buying  up  copies  for  vast  sums. 
It  can  be  bought  at  any  bookseller's  for  a 
shilling.  EDWARD  HERON-ALLEN. 

BECKFORD  QUERIES  (10  S.  xi.  386). — 
Elizabeth  March  was  married  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  on  5  May,  1774,  to  Thomas 
Hervey.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Hervey  by  Lady  Hanmer.  I 
imagine  that  he  did  not  live  long  afterwards. 
At  any  rate,  his  wife,  apparently  his  widow, 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  '  Journals  '  of  the 
Hon.  William  Hervey  between  1783  %nd 
1814.  During  that  time  she  was  living 
successively  at  Aston,  near  Shifnal,  Braziers 
near  Wallingford,  and  East  Acton  in  Middle- 
sex. She  is  occasionally  mentioned  in 
Horace  Walpole's  letters.  Of  her  two  sons, 
William  was  married  to  Lady  Arabella 
Primrose,  in  Lord  Rosebery's  house  in 
Park  Lane,  on  1  Sept.,  1801.  They  lived 
at  Bradwell  Grove,  near  Burford  and  both 
lie  in  Bradwell  Church.  He  died  in  1863, 
aged  87.  S.  H.  A.  H. 

DE  QUINCEY  :  QUOTATIONS  AND  ALLU- 
SIONS (10  S.  xi.  388).— 4.  The  cottage  door 
may  be  barred  without  being  locked.  The 
wooden  bar  is  fastened  on  the  door  so  as  to 
slide  smoothly  into  a  staple  driven  firmly 
into  a  board  on  the  lintels.  For  a  humorous 
and  brightly  realistic  ballad,  entitled  '  Get 
up  and  Bar  the  Door,'  see  Herd's  '  Ancient 
and  Modern  Scottish  Songs,'  ii.  159,  ed. 
1869. 

5.  Prof.  Masson  concludes  his  monograph 
on  De  Quincey,  [in  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters,"  by  quoting  "the  essential  core" 
of  '  The  Three  Ladies  of  Sorrow,'  which  he 
justifiably  calls  "  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  mythology  of  the  human  race."  Intro- 
ducing the  extract,  he  writes  thus  : — 

"  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  premise  is  that 
'  Levana  '  was  the  Roman  goddess  of  Education, 
the  divinity  who  was  supposed  to  '  lift  up  '  every 
newly-born  human  being  from  the  earth  in  token 
that  it  should  live,  and  to  rule  the  influences  to 
which  it  should  be  subject  thenceforth  till  its 
character  should  be  fully  formed." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

NANCY  DAY,  LADY  FENHOULET  (10  S.  x. 
406 ;  xi.  393). — Particulars  are  given  as  to 
the  portrait  of  this  lady  in  '  A  History  of 
the  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,'  by 
Messrs.  Algernon  Graves  and  William  Vine 
Cronin,  vol.  i.  p.  236.  It  is  stated  that  the 
portrait,  a  half-length,  "  belonged  in  1845 


to  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Bt.,  and  is  now  [1899] 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Northbrook.'T 
She  sat  in  January,  1757,  and  January, 

1760,  as  Miss  Day,  and  under  this  name  the 
picture  was  engraved  in  1760  by  J.  McArdell 
and  by  R.  Purcell.     Under  that  of  Lady  A. 
Fenhoulet  it  was  engraved  by  S.  W.  Rey- 
nolds. 

In  the  short  biographical  note  prefixed 
it  is  rightly  stated  that  she  was  Peter 
Fenhoulet' s  second  wife,  yet  the  mistake  is. 
made  of  saying  that  she  died  on  10  May, 

1761,  which  is  the  date  of  the  first  wife's 
death.  W.  R.  B.  PRIDEAUX. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (10  S. 
xi.  387). — 1.  See  Anatole  France  in  '  Le 
Jardin  d' Epicure,'  p.  132  :  "  Le  hasard,  en 
definitive,  c'est  Dieu."  F.  B.  M. 

"THOUGH  LOST  TO  SIGHT,"  &c. :  'THE 
NUN'  (10  S.  xi.  249,  317).— G.  W.  E.  R. 
replies  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of 
"  Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear " 
by  referring  to  its  appearance  as  a  quotation 
in  '  The  Nun,'  1834.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  the  authorship  and  character  of  the 
work  so  entitled.  T.  F.  D — T. 

La  Tour  de  Peilz,  Vaud. 

The  lines  quoted  by  G.  W.  E.  R.  from  Sir 
David  Dundas, 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear  ; 
The  absent  claim  a  sigh,  the  dead  a  tear, 

appear  to  me  a  mangled  quotation  of  the 

beautiful  lines  of  Pope  : — 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  dear  : 
A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear. 

I  regret  I  cannot  point  out  where  the  above 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Pope  ;  that 
Pope  is  the  author  I  am  certain. 

H.  ANDERSON. 
Belfast. 

MILTON  AND  HACKNEY  (10  S.  xi.  388). — 
See  10  S.  x.  281.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

GOOSE  WITH  ONE  LEG  (10  S.  xi.  388). — I 
heard  this  anecdote  in  Hungary  long  before 
1870.  The  culprit  in  this  case  was  a  gipsy 
messenger  who  had  to  deliver  a  roast  goose. 

L.  L.  K. 

The  story  occurs  in  Boccaccio,  where  it 
forms  Novel  IV.  for  the  Sixth  Day.  The 
bird  is  there  a  crane.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
this  is  its  place  of  origin,  though  I  do  not 
call  to  mind  having  met  with  it  earlier, 
I  have  not  read  Planche's  story. 

W.  HENRY  JEWITT. 

38,  North  Road,  Highgate,  N. 

[MR.  W.  DOUGLAS  also  refers  to  Boccaccio.] 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

The  Daicn  of  the  Constitution.     By  Sir  James  H. 
Ramsay.     (Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 

THE  author  has  confined  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  (1216- 
1307).  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  the 
period  as  one  of  the  most  momentous 
in  the  national  existence  of  this  country.  The 
vicious  habits  and  general  wrongheadedness  of 
John,  the  exasperation  of  the  Barons,  with  the 
consequent  compulsory  subscribing  of  the  monarch 
to  the  terms  of  the  Great  Charter,  occurred  at  a 
moment  when  the  whole  community  was  im- 
pregnated with  an  atmosphere  of  change.  The 
social,  economic,  and  religious  elements  were  in  a 
state  of  apparently  inextricable  confusion.  That 
national  anarchy  did  not  follow  on  the  death  of 
John  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  prompt  action 
of  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  on 
the  death  of  John,  immediately  caused  the  infant 
Henry  of  Winchester  to  be  proclaimed  king  as 
Henry  III.,  and  infused  an  element  of  energy  and 
common  sense  into  the  Government  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  king.  This  vigorous  action 
was  the  ultimate  means  of  causing  the  defeat  and 
departure  from  this  country  of  Louis  of  France, 
who  had  claimed  the  throne. 

The  character  of  Henry  III.  was  the  pivot  on 
which  the  course  of  public  events  turned.  The 
stringent  measures  of  William  Marshall  and  the 
defeat  of  Louis  opened  the  way  to  great  possi- 
bilities, had  the  King  possessed  the  ability  and 
moral  stamina  to  profit  thereby.  Unhappily 
for  the  advance  of  constitutionalism  and  the 
commonweal  generally,  the  natural  perverseness 
of  the  young  monarch  was  all  too  evident  from  the 
moment  he  began  to  interfere  actively  in  public 
affairs.  Moral  weakness,  meanness,  and  extra- 
vagance, together  with  his  incurable  predilection 
for  foreign  favourites,  combined  to  spoil  a  career 
that  for  an  individual  of  different  temperament 
held  all  the  elements  of  greatness.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  however,  this  same  weakness  of 
character  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  was  eventu- 
ally a  source  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  con- 
stitutional ideal,  which  at  first  it  threatened  to 
extinguish.  All  sections  of  the  community  were 
roused  to  a  keener  view  as  to  what  was  due  to 
them.  The  existence  of  the  two  Charters,  to- 
gether with  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  forgotten ;  and  whilst  Henry 
devoted  himself  to  evading  his  responsibilities 
his  subjects  were  equally  determined  that  the 
principles  embodied  in  these  documents  should 
be  adhered  to.  As  a  result,  the  Charters  were 
confirmed  again  and  again,  and  as  regularly  dis- 
regarded by  Henry,  until  at  last  the  country  gave 
unmistakable  signs  that  the  national  patience  was 
exhausted.  The  author  thus  indicates  the  anti- 
dote for  Henry's  folly  : — 

"  It  was  no  doubt  a  time  of  great  fluctuation 
in  public  opinion.  But  in  reality  the  successive 
oscillations  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  parties  are 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  due  to  the  struggle 
between  constitutional  instinct  and  a  demand  for 
just  rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  innate  loyalty 
and  regard  for  Royal  authority  on  the  other. 


Each  party  in  turn,  when  in  power,  fails  to  make 
a  successful  use  of  its  opportunity,  and  commits 
mistakes  that  gradually  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  final  victory  of  the 
Royal  cause  was  due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of 
the  young  Edward.  Without  him,  Henry  III. 
might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Edward  II.  or 
Richard  II." 

From  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  until  the  death 
of  Edward  I.,  the  troubled  course  of  events  is 
traced  with  no  uncertain  hand.  The  author 
relates  In  detail  the  rise  and  fall  of  Simon  de 
Montfort ;  the  leadership  of  what  might  be  called 
the  Reform  Party,  as  opposed  to  the  adherents 
of  monarchic  supremacy  ;  the  various  confirma- 
tions of  the  Charters  ;  the  alternate  advantages, 
and  set-backs  sustained  by  the  parties  engaged  in 
this  internecine  warfare  ;  the  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy  ;  and  in  fact  the  whole  miserable  story  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  which  pursued  its  sordid 
course  until  the  advancing  age  of  the  King  enabled 
Edward  to  interfere  actively  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs. 

The  author's  admirable  conception  of  Edward  I. 
is  thus  expressed  : — 

"  Tall,  spare,  broad-chested,  wide-browed, 
erect  as  a  palm,  and,  almost  to  the  last,  light- 
footed  as  a  youth,  Edward  stands  up  physically 
and  morally  a  grand  specimen  of  a  man  and  a 
King ....  His  spirit  must  be  pronounced  too 
grasping  to  be  wholly  noble.  He  was  essentially 
an  autocrat,  one  conscious  of  his  fitness  to  rule, 
anxious  to  rule  well,  but  determined  to  rule .... 
He  appreciated  the  value  of  popular  institutions,, 
but  always  in  subordination  to  his  own  will.  His 
natural  impulses  lean  towards  justice  and  truth. 
. . .  .His  habits  are  frugal,  economical,  and  in- 
dustrious ;  his  domestic  life  was  a  model  of  purity 
and  affection ....  With  practical  talents  of  a  high 
order,  he  cared  little  for  literature  or  art,  nor 
can  we  trace  in  him  any  perception  of  humour .... 
The  motto  inscribed  on  his  tomb  by  a  later  age, 
'  Pactum  Serva '  ('keep  your  word'),  was  not 
one  which  could  honestly  be  claimed  on  his 
behalf." 

To  this  monarch  must  be  attributed  the  great 
advance  in  constitutional  government.  The 
reasons  which  led  Edward  to  establish  Parliament 
on  a  more  or  less  secure  basis  must  be  ascribed  in 
large  measure  to  self-interest  rather  than  a  whole- 
hearted desire  for  reform.  The  financial  pressure 
induced  by  the  various  wars  contributed  largely 
to  this  result.  In  this  connexion  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  supplement  the  author's  authorities  by 
quoting  Reiss,  who  in '  Die  Ursprung  des  englischen 
Unterhauses  '  says  : — 

"  To  attain  a  genuine  and  regular  control  of 
the  local  administration,  and  to  carry  out  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  with  the  least 
possible  friction,  were  the  most  substantial  reasons 
for  which  Edward  I.  added  to  the  English  Con- 
stitution, as  a  perfected  and  enduring  institution,, 
the  system  of  representation  that  had  earlier  been 
only  sporadically  connected  with  it." 

In  discussing  the  somewhat  complex  character 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  author,  in  reference 
to  his  qualities  as  a  statesman,  happily  quotes 
Stubbs,  who  in  his  '  Constitutional  History  '  says, 
"  He  had  the  genius  to  interpret  the  mind  of  the 
nation  and  to  anticipate  the  line  which  was  taken 
by  later  progress,"  adding  :  "  De  Montfort  with- 
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out  doubt  was  a  very  fine  character,  highminded 
and  pure.  All  that  was  noblest  and  best  in 

England  was  on  his  side He  was,  no  doubt, 

ambitious  and  dictatorial.  His  methods  in 
politics  were  those  of  the  age,  utterly  unscrupulous. 
He  might  urge  that  he  was  not  bound  to  keep 
faith  with  men  who  would  not  keep  faith  with  him. 
But  from  a  man  in  his  position,  and  with  his  pre- 
tensions, the  world  had  the  right  to  expect  a 
higher  standard." 

With  somewhat  conflicting  feelings  we  conclude 
our  perusal  of  this  volume.  It  is  an  ungrateful 
task  to  complain  of  having  too  much,  yet  here 
we  are  confronted  with  some  600  pages  of  fairly 
close  print  dealing  with  only  two  reigns,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  which  are  confined  to 
details  of  royal  movements  and  petty  events.  The 
narration  of  these,  though  interesting  to  a 
•certain  extent,  yet  tends  to  obstruct  a  clear  view 
of  more  important  things.  As  a  book  of  refer- 
ence it  is  admirable ;  the  careful  research  ex- 
Mbited,  and  the  abundant  authorities  quoted 
in  its  pages,  bear  witness  to  the  author's  scholar- 
ship. 

The  battles  of  Lewes,  Evesham,  and  Stirling 
Bridge,  together  with  the  "  Pair  of  Lincoln,"  are 
illustrated  by  excellent  maps.  Extremely  inter- 
esting are  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  finance  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  the  accompanying 
tables  showing  the  estimate  of  the  revenue  year 
"by  year. 

The  Curious  Case  of  Lady  Purbeck.  By  the  Author 
of  'The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.'  (Longmans 
&  Co.) 

'Tins  is  a  rather  slight  but  true  story  of  domestic 
politics  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  facts  of  which 
^ire  set  out  in  Burke's  '  Extinct  Peerage.'  The 
heroine  is  the  daughter  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke 
.and  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  the  beautiful  heiress 
of  Lord  Burleigh's  family.  Lady  Purbeck  is  not 
herself  a  very  interesting  person,  and,  as  the 
.author  remarks:  "Of  Lady  Purbeck's  character 
much  less  is  recorded  than  of  the  characters  of 
several  other  leading  figures  in  this  story — her 
father,  her  mother,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Villiers,  Duke 
-of  Buckingham."  Some  interesting  insight  into  the 
characters  of  these  people  will  be  found  in  the 
book.  For  instance,  Chief  Justice  Coke  is  thus 
-described:  "He  was  bad-tempered,  ill-mannered, 
cantankerous,  and  narrow-minded,  and  he  must 
have  been  a  bad  companion,  for  beyond  legal 
literature  he  read  but  little.  He  shunned  the 
society  of  his  contemporaries  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson,  as  of  vagrants,  who  ought  to  be  set  in 
the  stocks,  or  whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing." 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  been,  what  was 
rare  in  those  times,  a  judge  who  could  not  be 
corrupted. 

The  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  lady  are 
her  enforced  marriage  to  Sir  John  Villiers  (after- 
wards created  Lord  Purbeck)  and  her  liaison  with 
Sir  Robert  Howard.  For  the  latter  offence  she  was 
condemned  to  do  public  penance,  but  avoided  this 
disagreeable  proceeding  by  two  timely  escapes  from 
prison.  She  left  one  son,  but  as  it  was  never 
decided  whether  he  was  legitimate  or  not,  the  title 
has  been  long  dormant. 

Antiquaries  will  be  interested  in  the  book,  but 
the  ordinary  reader  will,  we  think,  find  too  little 
story  and  too  many  extracts  from  ancient  corre- 
spondence, some  of  which  become  rather  tedious. 


Passing  English  of   Hie   Victorian  Age.         By  J. 

Redding  Ware.  (Routledge  &  Sons.) 
IN  this  '  Dictionary  of  Heterodox  English,  Slang, 
and  Phrase,'  as  its'  secondary  title  defines  it,  Mr. 
Ware  has  essayed  a  task  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  few  qualifications  as  a  student  of  English. 
We  have  not  to  push  our  investigations  far  to 
arrive  at  this  conclusion.  Authors  are  prone  to 
give  us  a  taste  of  their  quality  by  putting  some 
of  their  best  things  in  the  Preface.  Here  we  find 
in  the  second  page  that  the  "passing  Victorian  " 
phrase  "  dead  as  a  door-nail  "  comes  from  Ireland, 
and  "  is  probably  '  dead  as  O'Donnel  '  "  (shade 
of  Piers  Plowman  !)  ;  that  "  '  smithereens  '  means 
'  Smither's  ruins,'  though  no  one  seems  to  know 
who  Smithwrs  was  "  ;  that  in  "  Right  as  a  trivet  " 
'  trivet  "  is  the  "  last-century  pronunciation  ^pf 
Truefit,  the  supreme  Bond  Street  wig-maker  "  ; 
and  that  "  the'  still  common  '  Bloody  Hell '  is 
By  our  lady,  hail.'  " 

We  can  confidently  promise  the  editors  of  the 
'  New  English  Dictionary  '  that  if  they  cast  their 
eyes  over  Mr.  Ware's  pages  they  will  find  much 
that  is  new  to  them.  They  will  learn,  for  instance, 
that  the  popular  "  Bless  my  soul !  "  stands  for 
«'  Bless  me,  Saul !  "  a  Puritanic  exclamation  : 
and  they  will  certainly  appreciate  the  discovery 
that"  carrots,"  as  applied  to  redhair,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  vegetable  so  called,  but  "  is  a 
corruption  from  Catholic  times  in  England  when 
a  red  man  or  woman  was  called  Iscariot  " — indeed, 
''  the  vegetable  may  have  gained  its  name  from 
the  same  source  "  ;  and  further  "  sandy  "  as 
applied  to  the  hair  •'  is  really  a  substitute  for 
Iscariot." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  character 
of  this  amazing  book,  which  is  not  trustworthy 
in  its  derivations.  <->It  seems  a  pity  that  industry 
should  be  spoilt  by  the  lack  of  reference  to  proper 
authorities. 


Jlotias  t0  (tempontonts. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

ANTIQUARY  ("  Lych  Gates  ").  —  Many  examples 
are  cited  at  10  S.  viii.  268,  354 ;  ix.  495  ;  and  refer- 
ences supplied  to  previous  articles  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 
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STATUES  AND  MEMORIALS  IN  THE 
BRITISH  ISLES. 

IN  accordance  with  the  intimation  made 
at  10  S.  x.  387,  I  now  venture  to  start  my 
list.  First  of  all  I  should  like  to  thank 
those  friends  who  have  given  me  their 
valued  help.  Unfortunately,  their  number 
is,  so  far,  exceedingly  small,  and  apparently 
I  need  have  had  no  fear  of  being  overwhelmed 
with  MSS.  Possibly  those  interested  in  the 
subject  would  prefer  to  communicate  with 
'  N.  &  Q.'  direct.  I  hope  that  in  this  way 
many  particulars  may  be  forthcoming 
respecting  a  large  number  of  statues  and 
memorials  of  which  I  am  at  present  unable  to 
do  more  than  record  their  existence.  Addi- 
tions to  the  list  or  corrections  would  be 
cordially  welcomed,  whether  printed  under 
this  heading  or  forwarded  to  myself. 

Some  battlefield  memorials  concerning 
which  I  desire  information  are  Sweno's 
Stone,  near  Forres,  N.B.  ;  Percy's  Cross, 
Wooller,  Northumberland ;  and  King  Alfred's 
Pillar,  Swanage. 

A  meeting  of  Border  gentlemen  was  held  on 
8  Oct.,  1908,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
erect  a  column,  cross,  or  obelisk  on  Flodden 


Field  (9  Sept.,  1513),  on  or  near  the  site 
where  the  Scottish  king  fell.  A  suitable 
piece  of  ground  has  since  been  secured  near 
the  centre  of  the  battlefield  at  Branxton, 
and  a  strong  committee  has  been  formed  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  object. 

MEMORIALS   ON   OR   NEAR   BATTLEFIELDS. 

Naseby,  Northamptonshire  (14  June,  1645) 
— Obelisk.  Erected  by  John  and  Mary 
Frances  Fitzgerald,  Lord  and  Lady  of  the 
Manor  of  Naseby,  in  1823.  (See  5  S.  xii.  81  ; 
9  S.  xi.  461  ;  10  S.  xi.  304,  344,  433.) 

Newbury,  Berks  (20  Sept.,  1643).  - 
Obelisk.  Erected  by  subscription  on  the 
initiative  of  Mr.  Walter  Money.  Unveiled 
by  Lord  Carnarvon  9  Sept.,  1878.  At  the 
base  of  the  octagonal  shaft  are  gablets  with 
sunk  panels  filled  with  a  cross  and  the  ciphers 
of  the  Lords  Falkland,  Carnarvon,  and 
Sunderland  who  fell  at  Newbury.  The  four 
sides  of  the  pedestal  contain  inscriptions  : 
East,  a  Greek  sentence  from  Thucydides 
(ii.  43).  West,  a  Latin  sentence  from 
Livy  (ix.  1).  South,  an  English  sentence 
from  Burke.  The  north  side  is  thus  in- 
scribed : — 

In  memory  of  those 
who,  on  the  20th  September,  1643, 
fell  fighting  in  the  Army  of  King  Charles  I., 
on  the  field  of   Newbury,   and  especially  of 

Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland, 

who  died  here  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age, 

this  monument  is  set  up  by  those  to  whom 

the  majesty  of  the  crown  and 
the  liberties  of  their  country  are  dear. 

(See  Itttis.  Lond.  News,  21  Sept.,  1878  ; 
Tim&s,  10  Sept.,  1878.) 

Barnet,  Herts  (14  April,  1471).— Obelisk. 
Erected  by  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook,  Bt.,  of 
Gobians,  1740,  at  the  point  where  the 
London  road  divides  to  St.  Albans  and 
Hatfield.  On  the  shaft  is  the  following 
inscription  : — 

Here  was 

fought  the 

Famous  Battle 

between  Edward 

the  4th  and  the 

Earl  of  Warwick, 

April  the  14th. 

Anno  1471, 

in  which  the  Earl 

was  defeated 

and  slain. 

(See  Book  XI.  chap,  vi.,  '  The  Last  of  the 
Barons,'  Lytton.) 

Lansdown  Hill,  near  Bath,  Somerset 
(5  July,  1643). — Monument  erected  in  1720 
by  George,  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  commemo- 
rate his  lordship's  ancestor  Sir  Bevil  Grenville, 
who  was  killed  on  the  spot  while  engaged 
in  a  fight  against  the  Parliamentarian 
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troops  under  Sir  William  Waller  on  the 
above  date.  On  the  west  side  are  carved 
trophies  of  war ;  on  the  east  appear  the 
King's  arms  and  those  of  Grenville  ;  on  the 
south  the  character  of  Grenville  is  eulogized  ; 
and  the  north  side  is  thus  inscribed : — 

To  the  immortal  memory  of 

his  renowned  grandfather 

and    fallen    Cornish   friends 

who  conquered,  dying  in  the  royal  cause 

July  5,  1643, 

This  Column  was  dedicated  by  the 
Hon :  George  Grenville,  Lord  Lansdowne 

1720 
Dulce  est  pro  patria  mori. 

Chalgrove,  Oxfordshire  (18  June,  1643). 
— Marble  column  erected  by  subscription 
at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Nugent  and  un- 
veiled on  19  June,  1843  (the  18th  being 
Sunday).  It  abuts  on  the  Oxford  road,  and 
is  thus  inscribed  : — 

Here,  in  this  field  of  Chalgrove,  John  Hampden, 
after  an  able  and  strenuous  but  unsuccessful 
resistance  in  Parliament,  and  before  the  Judges 
of  the  land,  to  the  measures  of  an  arbitrary 
court,  first  took  arms,  assembling  the  levies  of 
the  Associated  Counties  of  Buckingham  and 
Oxford,  in  1642,  and  here  within  a  few  paces  of 
this  spot,  while  fighting  in  defence  of  the  free 
monarchy,  and  the  ancient  liberties  of  England, 
he  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  June  18, 
1643.  In  the  two  hundredth  year  from  that 
day,  this  stone  was  raised  in  reverence  to  his 
memory. 

(See  memoir  of  Lord  Nugent  prefixed  to  his 
Some  Memorials  of  John  Hampden/  1854, 
pp.  Ixiii-iv.) 

There  is  also  a  cross  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Hampden  on  the  estate  for  which  he 
refused  to  pay  Ship  Money  at  Great  Hamp- 
den, Bucks. 

Battle  of  the  Boyne,  Oldbridge,  co.  Louth 
(1  July,  1690). — An  imposing  obelisk  to 
commemorate  the  battle  has  been  erected 
on  a  rock  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
near  where  it  was  forded  by  the  English. 
One  authority  gives  the  height  as  120  ft., 
and  another  as  150  ft. 

Bos  worth  Field,  Leicestershire  (22  Aug., 
1485). — In  the  second  volume  of  Hone's 
'  E  very-Day  Book,'  under  22  August,  was 
given  an  engraving  of  King  Richard's  Well, 
situated  "  on  the  spot  where  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Bosworth  field  was  fought,"  and 
also  a  copy  of  an  inscription  written  by 
Dr.  S.  Parr  for  placing  thereon.  Whether 
this  was  ever  carried  out  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Writing  to  the  press  in  August,  1885,  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  battle,  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess  stated  that  the  spot 
was  "unmarked  by  any  memorial."  He 
referred  to  the  intention  of  Mr.  Chas. 
Holte  Bracebridge  to  erect  one,  "  but  death 


intervened  before  his  purpose  was  accom- 
plished." He  then  suggested  that  as  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  erect  an  appropriate  monu- 
ment, but  I  have  no  note  that  anything 
resulted.  (See  7  S.  xii.  68,  161,  238,  315.) 

Hackendown,  Kent  (A.D.  800). — A  round 
tower  was  erected  at  Hackendown  Banks, 
near  Kingsgate,  by  the  first  Lord  Holland, 
to  commemorate  a  battle  fought  there  in 
the  above  year  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danes.  On  it  is  a  Latin  inscription. 

Wallace  Memorial,  Stirling. — This  magni- 
ficent tower  overlooks  the  field  of  Bannock- 
burn  (24  June,  1314),  and  commemorates 
Sir  Wm.  Wallace  (?  1274-1305)  and  the 
battle  of  Stirling  Bridge  (11  Sept.,  1297). 
It  stands  on  Abbey  Craig,  and  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Athole  on 
24  June,  1861.  The  cost  of  building  was 
about  15,OOOZ.,  and  it  was  inaugurated  on 
11  Sept.,  1869.  The  tower  is  220ft,  high, 
and  on  the  western  corner,  about  50  ft.  from 
the  ground,  is  placed  in  a  corbel  niche  a 
spirited  bronze  statue  of  Wallace,  the  work 
of  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  which  cost  850?. 
This  was  unveiled  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
15  June,  1887.  In  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
tower  are  busts  of  Thos.  Carlyle,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Wm.  Murdoch,  James  Watt,  John 
Knox,  David  Livingstone,  Robt.  Tannahill, 
Robt.  Burns,  Adam  Smith,  Thos.  Chalmers, 
Geo.  Buchanan,  Hugh  Miller,  King  Robert 
the  Bruce.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Chas.  Rogers, 
Sir  D.  Brewster,  Allan  Ramsay,  and  Wm. 
Burns.  A  flagstaff  120  ft.  high  was  erected 
on  the  field  of  Bannockburn  in  1870. 

Shrewsbury  (21  July,  1403).— Battlefield 
Church  was  erected  by  Henry  IV.  in  1407-8 
to  commemorate  this  battle.  Over  the 
east  window  is  a  corbel  containing  a  statue 
of  the  king  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  and 
above  it  can  be  seen  the  large  capital  letters 
H.  R.  (See  Antiquary,  July,  1903,  and 
10  S.  x.  446.) 

Evesham,  Worcestershire  (4  August, 
1265).  —  On  Green  Hill,  overlooking 
the  battlefield,  an  octagonal  tower  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  event  by  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Rudge  of  the  Abbey  Manor 
House,  in  1842.  The  same  gentleman  also 
erected  an  obelisk  in  the  Manor  House 
grounds.  On  the  latter  are  a  bas-relief 
depicting  the  rescue  of  King  Henry  III. 
during  the  progress  of  the  battle,  and  also  a 
quotation  from  Drayton's  '  Polyolbion.' 

In  1899  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to 
srect  an  equestrian  statue  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  at  Evesham,  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  buried.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 
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CORPUS    CHRISTI    DAY. 

(Continued  from  10  S.  ix.  481.) 

THE  '  Register  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus 
Christ!'  at  York,  1408  to  1546,  has  been 
printed  by  the  Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  Ivii.  "  The 
solemn  play  of  Corpus  Christi "  was  played 
on  Wednesday,  the  vigil ;  the  procession 
was  made  on  the  day  of  the  festival,  with  a 
gorgeous  shrine,  before  which  were  borne 
ten  large  lights  ;  the  master  wore  a  silk 
cope ;  the  six  chaplains  were  in  surplices, 
and  were  preceded  by  six  keepers  holding 
white  wands.  The  book  gives  many  more 
details. 

The  variable  portions  of  the  mass  "  in 
festo  Corporis  Christi,"  York  use,  are  given 
in  '  Missale  ad  usum  insignis  Ecclesise 
Eboracensis,'  i.  214-17,  Surt.  Soc.,  lix.  The 
service  for  the  procession  in  church,  including 
one  of  the  proses  which  begin  "  Salve,  festa 
dies,"  is  in  the  '  Manuale  et  Processionale,' 
Ixiii.  192. 

1482.  Richard  Cely  complained  of  a 
false  report  that  his  mother  was  going  to 
marry  again,  and  that  she  was  to  "go  on 
preschesyon  on  Corpys  Kyrste  day  in  a 
cremsyn  gown  and  hyr  mayny  in  blake " 
('  Cely  Papers,'  Camd/ Soc.,  p.  106). 

In  1536,  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  the  King 
and  Queen  went  to  high  mass  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  great  state.  The  mitred  abbots, 
the  two  archbishops,  and  all  the  bishops 
were  present  ;  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
carried  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  cope 
and  mitre,  assisted  by  the  sub-dean,  under 
a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  borne  by  four 
grooms  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  attended  by 
four  others  bearing  staff-torches.  The  Earl 
of  Sussex  bore  the  sword,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  his  golden  staff,  and  the  Lor^d 
Chancellor  the  Great  Seal ;  next  came  the 
peers,  and  then  the  Queen  and  her  ladies. 
A  full  description  is  in  '  Wriothesley's 
Chronicle,'  i.  48  (Camd.  Soc.), 

In  1549  Sir  John  Arundel,  in  Devonshire, 
caused  procession  to  be  had  upon  Corpus 
Christi  Day,  and  after  procession  the  Com- 
munion according  to  the  laws,  and  no  mass 
C  Troubles  connected  with  Prayer  Book,' 
Camd.  Soc.,  p.  39). 

1554.  On  Corpus  Christi  Day  there  were 
many  goodly  processions  in  many  London 
parishes,  with  long  torches  garnished  in 
the  old  fashion,  and  many  canopies  borne 
about  the  street  (Machyn's  '  Diary,'  Camd. 
Soc.,  p.  63).  In  1557  the  King  and  Queen 
went  in  procession  at  Whitehall,  through 
the  hall  and  the  great  court  gate,  with 
goodly  singing  (p.  139).  The  accounts  of 


St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  for  similar 
processions,  1553-4,  are  quoted  on  p.  400. 

1664.  It  was  ordered  at  Pontefract  that 
the  wrights,  bowers,  cowpers,  patenners, 
turners,  sawers,  and  sewers  should  bringf 
forth  their  pageant  in  Corpus  Christi,  a 
plav  called  '  Noe '  (R.  Holmes,  '  Pontefract 
Book  of  Entries,'  1882,  pp.  373-4). 

A  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
with  an  accompaniment  of  flutes,  is  noticed 
in  Laborde's  '  View  of  Spain,'  1809,  v.  251. 

From  an  early  date  down  to  1830  Trinity 
law-term  was  reckoned  by  Corpus  Christi 
Day  (9  S.  iii.  407;  iv.  17). 

Notes  on  the  procession  at  the  present 
day  are  given  in  F.  Hamilton  Jackson's 
'  Shores  of  the  Adriatic,  Austrian  Side,' 
1908,  pp.  93,  97.  W.  C.  B. 


'ENGLANDS    PARNASSUS,'    1600. 

(See  10  S.  ix.  341,  401  ;    x.  4,  84,  182,  262r 
362,  444  ;   xi.  4,  123,  204,  283,  383.) 

IF  it  be  assumed  that  no  more  cases  of  the 
intermingling  of  passages  will  be  found, 
'  Englands  Parnassus  '  is  now  ascertained  to 
consist  of  2,339  quotations,  of  which  50 
were  unsigned,  and  the  remainder  found  to- 
range  under  56  different  signatures.  Of  the 
signed  quotations  there  remain  211  appa- 
rently untraced  ;  [but  only  18  of  the  unsigned 
quotations  still  await  identification,  the 
other  32  having  been  traced  to  authors 
whose  names  are  appended  to  passages  in 
other  parts  of  Allot's  book. 

Since  I  stated  all  the  facts  I  knew  con- 
cerning the  "  Content'  '  poems  in  Nashe's 
edition  of  '  Astrophel  and  Stella,'  I  have 
come  across  confirmation  of  the  accuracy 
of  my  view  that  these  surreptitiously 
obtained  poems  were  not  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford.  In  his  edition  of  '  Th& 
Works  of  Thomas  Campion,'  in  "The 
Muses'  Library,"  Mr.  Percival  Vivian  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  they  were  written  by 
Thomas  Campion,  although  he  was  not, 
apparently,  aware  that  they  had  been 
claimed  for  the  Earl  of  Oxford  on  the 
strength  of  Allot's  careless  error. 

The  quotations,  after  allowing  for  all 
errors,  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Achelly,  T. — 11  quotations,  all  untraced. 
One  of  these  is  mingled  with  a  line  from 
Lodge's  '  Wits  Miserie '  ;  and  another 
quotation  from  the  same  pamphlet  is  also 
wrongly  credited  to  Achelly. 

Baldwin,  W. — Not  named  in  '  E.P.'  ;  but 
all  extracts  from  his  poems  are  included1 
under  '  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates.' 
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Bastard,  T. — 12  quotations,  all  traced  by 
Collier,  who  found  one  of  them  unsigned. 

Bryskett,  Lodo. — 2  quotations,  traced, 
but  wrongly  assigned  to  Edna.  Spenser. 

Campion,  Thos. — 3  quotations,  signed 
"  E.  of  O."  one  of  which  is  mingled  with 
lines  from  Greene's  '  Menaphon.'  As  stated, 
"  Content "  is  the  pseudonym  of  Campion, 
for  the  nonce. 

Cavill.  —  Not     named     in      'E.P.'       See 

*  Mirror  for  Magistrates.' 

Chapman,  Geo. — 84  quotations,  six  of 
which  remain  untraced.  '  E.P.'  signs 
Spenser's  name  to  three  of  Chapman's 
quotations,  and  it  gives  Chapman  a  pas- 
sage which  occurs  in  '  Tottel's  Miscellany,' 
besides  mingling  one  of  his  lines  with  two 
others,  which  remain  unidentified. 

Churchyard,  T. — 6  quotations,  one  un- 
traced. In  addition  to  these,  Churchyard 
is  to  be  credited  with  three  quotations  from 
'  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  which  see. 

Constable,  H. — 10  quotations,  all  traced. 

*  E.P.'  signs  Constable's  name  to  two  other 
extracts  which  were  taken  from  Drayton's 
4  Epistles.' 

"  Content." — See  Campion. 

Daniel,  S. — 140  quotations,  one  untraced, 
under  '  Learning,'  p.  191.  '  E.P.'  also 
assigns  to  Daniel  two  quotations  from 
Shakespeare,  one  from  Sir  J.  Harington, 
and  two  from  Spenser  ;  and  it  mingles  two 
of  Daniel's  extracts  with  extracts  from 
Spenser  and  Lodge. 

Davies,  Sir  J. — 49  quotations,  one  un- 
traced. One  of  these  was  found  unsigned, 
one  was  assigned  to  Storer,  and  another  to 
Lodge. 

Dekker,  T. — 19  quotations,  three  untraced. 

*  E.P.'     credits     Dekker     with     lines     from 
Shakespeare's     '  Lucrece,'     mingling     them 
with  a  line  which  is  included  among  the 
three  untraced  passages. 

Dolman. — See  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates.' 
Drayton,  M. — 221  quotations,  32  untraced. 

*  E.P.'    gives    Drayton    one    passage    from 
Marston,  one  from  Shakespeare,   two  from 
Lodge,  and  one  from  Sir  J.  Harington.       On 
the  other  hand,  five  Drayton  quotations  are 
erroneously    assigned    to    Spenser,    two    are 
allotted  to  Constable,  one  to  Lodge,  and  one 
to  Charles  Middleton.     '  E.P.'  also  omits  to 
sign  one  passage  which  has  been  traced  to 
Drayton. 

Fairfax,  Ed. — 57  quotations,  eleven  un- 
traced. '  E.P.'  gives  to  Sir  J.  Harington 
two  passages  belonging  to  Fairfax  ;  and  it 
abbreviates  the  author's  name  and  poem  in 
one  case  by  using  the  initials  "  F.G." 
(  =  "  Fairfax's  '  Godfrey/  "). 


Ferrers. — See  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates.' 

Fitzgeoffrey,  C. — 21  quotations,  two  un- 
traced. '  E.P.'  signs  one  quotation  "  Ch. 
Fitz-Griffon,"  a  clerical  error,  of  course ; 
and  in  another  case  it  calls  him  "  G.  Geof- 
frayes,"  when  it  wrongly  assigns  to  him  a 
passage  from  '  Jocasta,'  written  by  G. 
Gascoigne* 

Fraunce,  Ab. — 16  quotations,  all  traced 
by  Collier. 

"  S.  G." — 1  quotation  of  thirty-six  lines, 
untraced.  "  S.  G."  may  turn  out  to  be 
Stephen  Gosson. 

Gascoigne,  G. — 47  quotations,  one  un- 
traced. '  E.P.'  gives  Gascoigne  a  passage 
that  occurs  in  Sackville's  '  Induction '  to 
'  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  and  it  signs 
all  '  Jocasta '  quotations  with  Gascoigne's 
name,  although  several  of  these  were  really 
written  by  Kinwelmarsh.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  passage  of  '  Jocasta,'  the  work  of 
Gascoigne,  is  assigned  to  "G.  Geoff rayes,"  a 
corruption  of  Fitzgeoffrey's  name. 

Greene,  R. — 32  quotations,  all  traced. 
'  E.P.'  gives  three  Spenser  quotations  to 
Greene ;  and  it  mingles  a  line  of  '  The 
Tragedie  of  Selimus,'  signed  "  R.  Greene," 
although,  as  I  have  elsewhere  tried  to  prove, 
it  is  the  work  of  Marlowe,  with  a  passage 
from  Lodge's  '  Wits  Miserie.'  One  Greene 
quotation  is  unsigned,  and  another  is 
mingled  with  lines  from  Campion,  which  is 
wrongly  ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
although  subscribed  "Content." 

Grimald,  N.— See  '  Tottel's  Miscellany.' 

Guilpin,  Edw. — 7  quotations,  all  traced 
by  Collier. 

Harington,  Sir  J. — 140  quotations,  22  un- 
traced. '  E.P.'  wrongly  assigns  to  Harington 
two  passages  belonging  to  Fairfax,  and  two 
more  that  have  been  traced  to  '  The  Mirror 
for  Magistrates.'  On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  Harington's  quotations  is  unsigned,  one 
is  wrongly  given  to  Daniel,  one  to  Lodge, 
two  to  Weever,  one  to  Drayton,  and  one  to 
Spenser. 

Higgins,  John. — See  '  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates.' 

Hudson,  T. — 52  quotations,  three  un- 
traced. One  passage  is  signed  "  Th.  Had." 

"  I.  Authoris." — 1  quotation,  untraced. 

"  Ignoto." — 2  quotations,  untraced.  One 
of  these  passages  ('  Divell,'  p.  76)  is  a  poetical 
rendering  of  a  saying  of  St.  Augustine,  which 
is  paralleled  in  old  Tusser's  '  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry.' 

Jonson,  Ben. — 14  quotations,  three  un- 
traced. 

Kinwelmarsh,  F.— See   \Gascoigne,   G.' 
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Kyd,  Thos. — 23  quotations,  two  untraced. 
'  E.P."  left  one  of  Kyd's  quotations  unsigned, 
and  it  wrongly  assigns  to  him  nine  lines 
which  have  been  found  in  Sylvester's 
'  Babylon.'  One  of  Collier's  references  to 
Kyd  is  imaginary,  and  another  is  doubtful. 

C.  CRAWFORD. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


BYRON'S  '  BRIDE  or  ABYDOS.' — I  have  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  '  The  Bride  of 
Abydos,'  which  is  at  present  unknown,  and 
may  possibly  be  unique.  It  differs  from 
the  known  first  edition,  as  described  in 
Coleridge's  '  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron,' 
vol.  vii.  p.  172,  in  that  it  has  a  slip  inserted 
between  the  leaf  containing  the  Dedication 
and  the  text,  as  follows  : — 

ERRATA 

Line  300,  Canto  I. 
For  "  is  it  me  ?  "  read  "  is  it  I  ?  " 
Omitted,  Canto  II.  page  47,  after  line  449, 
"  So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my  neck — 

READ 

"  The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be 
"  No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee  ! 

Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  to  whom  I 
showed  the  book,  and  who  was  so  kind  as  to 
try  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matter, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  an 
earlier  edition.  Mr.  Coleridge  says  (I.e.) : 
"  Canto  II.  724  lines  (not,  as  numbered,  722 
lines,  line  492  being  numbered  490)."  I 
think  my  copy  will  explain  this  error : 
when  the  lines  named  in  the  Erratum  were 
added,  the  printer  forgot  to  place  "  490 " 
in  its  proper  place.  N.  HERZ. 

18,  Darnley  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

LYNCH  LAW. — The  compilers  of  the 
',N.E.D.'  say  that  the  origin  of  this  expres- 
sion has  not  been  determined,  but  that  it 
refers  to  acts  of  a  kind  which  "  from  1817 
onward "  have  been  so  designated.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  with  the  ana- 
logies of  the  words  "  boycott  "  and  "  burke 
before  them,  the  compilers  do  not  in  any 
way  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Irishman 
Lynchy,  the  date  of  which  was  1816.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows.  One 
Lynchy  prosecuted  three  men  for  burglary, 
and  they  were  convicted  and  executed.  By 
way  of  revenge  on  Lynchy  for  this  prosecu- 
tion, 

"  a  body  of  men,  supposed  to  amount  to  forty, 
and  well  mounted,  rode  up  to  his  dwelling,  which 
they  surrounded ;  and  without  a  single  com- 
punction at  the  indiscriminate  destruction  in 
which  they  were  about  to  involve  so  many,  they 
set  fire  to  this  unfortunate  man's  house,  and 
destroyed,  in  this  diabolical  deed,  not  only 


Lynchy  and  his  son-in-law  Rooney,  but  his  wife, 
two  children,  two  servant  maids,  and  two  young 
men." — '  Annual  Register,'  1816,  p.  175. 

M. 

CHILDREN'S  GAMES  IN  ORKNEY. — The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  games  played  on 
the  street  or  in  the  playground  here.  The 
full  list  was  made  up  from  information 
supplied  by  the  several  members  of  one  of 
my  classes,  most  of  whom  belong  to  the 
town,  though  a  few  are  from  the  country 
and  the  South  Isles. 

1.  A  cock  and  a  hen  for  the  master's  supper. 

2.  A  mile  a  minute. 

3.  As  I  was  going  up  a  hill. 

4.  Black  man. 

5.  Bowler  (rounders). 

6.  Burn  the  biscuit,  Crack  the  biscuit,  The  cakes. 

are  burning. 

7.  Buffets. 

8.  Change-a,  change  a  sixpence. 

9.  Colours. 

10.  Dedi  [i.e.  Daddy]  Dumpling. 

11.  Double  legs. 

12.  Down  by  yonder  meadows. 

13.  Drunk  men  and  bobbies. 

14.  English  and  French. 

15.  Follow  the  leader. 

16.  Fox  and  the  geese. 

17.  Fringe  and  fair. 

18.  Funny. 

19.  Ghost  in  the  press. 

20.  Gunboats  and  trawlers. 

21.  Hammering  the  nail. 

22.  Hares  and  hounds. 

23.  Here's  two  ladies  seeking  a  trade. 

24.  Hide  and  seek. 

25.  Hunt  the  thimble. 

26.  Horny,  long. 

27.  Horny,  short. 

28.  Isle  of  Man. 

29.  Joyce,  Joyce,  Royalty. 

30.  Keeping  the  castle. 

31.  Kick  the  bucket,  Kick  the  tinnie. 

32.  King     Caesar.     [Probably     a     corruption     of 
"  King,  seize  *er."] 

33.  Li-vo.     [Leave,  oh  I] 

34.  Leeky. 

35.  Moon  in  the  dark. 

36.  Picka  (Sitting  p.  and  cross  p.) 

37.  Poachers. 

38.  Policemen's  strides. 

39.  Puggy. 

40.  Pussy  corner. 

41.  Railway  track. 

42.  Revenge. 

43.  Scalp  hunters. 

44.  Shepherd's  good  warning. 

45.  Shoe  the  horse. 

46.  Smuggle  the  gage. 

47.  Storming  the  castle. 

48.  Tail-a-hooky. 

49.  Three  holes. 

50.  Three  times  round  went  the  gallant,  gallant 
ship. 

51.  Throw  the  handkerchief. 

52.  Touch. 

53.  When  I  am  a  lady. 

54.  Zig-zag.  ALEX.  RUSSELL. 
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COUNTING-OUT  RIMES  IN  ORKNEY. — Most 
of  the  following  are  variants  of  well-known 
rimes,  but  one  or  two  may  be  purely  local : — 

1.  Leekie  ma  law,  leekie  ma  la, 

Who  is  the  man  to  be  crowned  with  stra'  ? 
2.  Oh,  who  will  be  king  in  this  little  game  ? 

Oli,  who  will  be  king  ?  I  say. 

Oh,  who  will  be  king  in  this  little  game, 

A  king's  part  for  to  play  ?     You  ! 

-o.  I  have  a  grandmother  down  in  Leith  ; 
She  has  four-and-twenty  teeth. 
One  fell  out,  and  one  fell  in  ; 
T  choose  you  for  that  one  in. 

A.  Ena,  dena,  dasha,  doma, 
Hong,  pong,  toss. 

-5.  Eetie,  peetie,  penny  pie  ; 
Poppie,  lottie,  jinkim  jie  ; 
Stand  thou  out  there  by. 

<!.  Eetum,  peetum,  penny  pie, 
Pop  a  larum,  jinkim  ji, 
White  pudden',  black  trout, 
I  choose  thee  first  one  out. 

7.  Eetle,  ottle,  black  bottle  ; 
Eetle,  ottle,  out. 

£.  Eeckie,  ocky,  black  bokie ; 

Eekie,  ocky,  out. 

If  you  had  been  to  black  bokie 

You  would  not  have  been  put  out. 
A».  Rich  stick,  stickity  ho  ! 

Catch  the  nigger  by  the  toe  ; 

Pick,  pick,  pickity  ho  ! 

Be  sure  you  don't  let  the  nigger  go. 

There    are    many    versions    of    the    well- 
known   "  One-ery,   two-ery,"   which   Leland 
thought  might  be  corrupted  Romani : — 
10.  One-ery,  two-ery,  ticcery,  seven, 
Alaby,  crackaby,  ten  and  eleven  ; 
Ping,  pang,  muskey,  dan, 
Tweedledom,   toddledom,   twenty-one. 

ALEX.  RUSSELL. 
ktromness,  Orkney. 

WRECKERS    IN    BRITTANY. — I    take    the 

following  from  '  Le  Folk-lore  de  France,'  ii. 

142-4,  which  quotes  various  authorities  : — 

''I.11  discussing  the  Pilteura  du  mer  of  Brittany, 

Sebillot  recounts  that  on  the  coast  of  Finisterre 

prayers  were  offered  for  wrecks,  and  the  pilleurs 

thanked    the    Virgin    for    having    sent    them    a 

I£U1*   Ul  ^llage.     The  people  of  Ushant  declared 

that  their  neighbours   of  the   island   of  Molene 

who,  however,  denied  it,  addressed  the  following 

orison  to  their  saints  : — 

Madame  Mary  of  Molene, 

To  my  island  send  a  wreck  ; 

And  you,  Monsieur  Saint  Renan, 

Do  not  send  one  only  : 

Send  rather  two,  three, 

So  that  each  may  have  a  little. 
"According  to  a  tradition  of  the  La  Hague 
•country  (Manche),  masses  a  gravage  (wreck)  were 
formerly  said  in  many  churches  of  the  region. 
Boucher  de  Perthes  relates  that  in  the  north  of 
fcrnisterre,  towards  1820,  people  had  a  mass 


celebrated  for  the  year  to  be  fortunate  in  wrecks, 
and  that  they  had  been  seen  walking  in  pro- 
cession on  the  shore,  chanting  litanies  to  obtain 
the  same  favour.  A  legend  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Penmarc'h  presents  a  curious  amalgam  of  antique 
superstitions  and  Christian  observances .... 

"  The  pilleurs  de  mer  did  not  limit  themselves 
to  uttering  prayers  ;  they  drew  vessels  to  their 
destruction  by  false  lights,  and  this  criminal 
practice  was  not  only  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  at  epochs  fairly  near  our  own  time.  The 
coast  of  Brittany,  and  above  all  that  of  the 
extremity  of  Finisterre,  had  a  worse  reputation 
than  the  others.  A  traveller  said  in  1636  :  the 
island  of  Sain  or  of  Sizun  is  at  present  inhabited 
by  savage  people  who  fall  upon  the  wrecks, 
living  by  their  debris,  and  lighting  fires  in  their 
island,  in  perilous  places,  to  cause  wreck  to 
those  passing  the  raz ....  In  Normandy,  and  above 
all  in  Low-Brittany,  they  suspended  a  light 
between  the  two  horns  of  a  cow  ;  then  the  animal 
was  hampered  in  her  movements  by  a  tether 
knotted  to  a  cord  and  to  her  leg,  which  obliged 
her,  when  taken  along  the  cliffs  or  dune,  to  lower 
her  head  obliquely  at  each  step.  On  the  coast 
of  Saintonge,  and  principally  in  the  isle  of 
Oleron,  he  who  made  the  ass  pitch,  after  having 
put  beneath  his  clothing  a  belt  of  male-fern 
gathered  at  St.  John's-tide,  to  assure  himself  of 
luck,  tied  a  lighted  lantern  to  the  neck  of  a 
donkey  whose  feet  were  slightly  hobbled  by  the 
aid  of  a  rope,  and  the  animal,  led  along  the  shore, 
made  the  light,  which  from  a  distance  appeared 
to  be  on  board  a  vessel,  oscillate.  The  sailors 
who,  after  the  wreck,  reached  the  shore,  were 
taken,  stripped,  massacred,  or  thrown  into  the 

waves On    many    points    of     the    coast    of 

Brittany,  it  is  told  that  these  false  fires  were  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  sailors  of  the  country,  and 
that  mothers  guilty  of  having  lured  with  these 
lights  saw  the  waves  throw  the  corpse  of  their 
own  child  up  on  the  strand." 

See  also  pp.   145  and  146. 

It  may  be  asked  what  the  lords  of  the 
manors,  who  would  have  their  own  claims 
on  flotsam  and  jetsam,  were  doing  to  allow 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  why  the  chief 
authority  of  the  country  permitted  trade 
by  sea  to  be  thus  crippled.  Again,  though 
the  Bretons  may  take  their  religion  with  a 
decided  admixture  of  pre-Christian  super- 
stition, is  it  credible  that  "  towards  1820  " 
a  priest  could  have  been  found  to  offer  a 
mass  for  luck  in  wrecking  (unless  he  were 
duped),  or  that  any  cure  would  have  tolerated 
the  singing  of  litanies  with  such  an  object  ? 

M.  P. 

THE  BLACK  GUARD. — If  I  mistake  not, 
the  subjoined  quotation  antedates  by  some 
twenty  years  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
above,  as  recorded  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  : — 

1513.  '  A  Chronicle,  in  '  Songs,  Carols/  &e. 
;E.E.T.S.  cl.),  p.  157 :  "at  }>at  fild  [Flodden]  was  my 
Lord  Amerall,  with  his  maryners,  callyd,  '  the 
gard.' " 

H.  P.  L. 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


THE  BANK-NOTE  SANDWICH. — There  ap- 
pear to  be  several  versions  of  the  famous 
story  of  the  lady  who  ate  a  bank-note 
between  two  slices  of  bread-and-butter. 
The  first,  in  chronological  order,  is  Horace 
Walpole's  well-known  anecdote  of  Fanny 
Murray.  "It  is  the  year  of  contraband 
marriages,"  he  writes  to  George  Montagu 
on  20  Oct.,  1748, 

*'  but  I  do  not  find  Fanny  Murray's  is  certain. 
I  liked  her  spirit  in  an  instance  I  heard  t'  other 
night :  she  was  complaining  of  want  of  money  ; 
Sir  Richard  Atkins  immediately  gave  her  a 
twenty-pound  note ;  she  said,  '  Damn  your 
twenty  pound,  what  does  that  signify  I  ' — clapped 
it  between  two  pieces  of  bread-and-butter, 
and  eat  it," — '  Letters  "  (Toynbee),  ii.  346. 

Casanova,  however,  relates  a  similar  tale 
of  Kitty  Fisher  : — 

"  Le  maitre  de  la  maison  me  conta  que  cette 
fameuse  miss  [Kitty  Fisher]  avait  ava!6  sur  un 
pain  beurre  une  bank-note  de  cent  livres. . . ."— 
*  Me"moires  '  (Brussels,  1871),  vi.  35. 

This  anecdote  is  corroborated  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  George  Hanger,  who  in 
the  course  of  his  '  Advice  to  Lovely  Cyprians' 
gives  the  following  counsel : — 

"  I  would  not  have  you  undervalue  or  despise 
money  as  much  as  the  celebrated  Kitty  Fisher.* 
Indeed,  in  these  days  notes  of  that  value  are  not 
«o  plenty  ;  for  scarcely  do  I  ever  see  a  note  for 
one  hundred  pounds." — '  The  Life,  Adventures, 
and  Opinions  r  Col.  George  Hanger'  (1801), 
i.  136. 

Further  corroboration  will  be  found  in  an 
amusing  little  satire  called  '  The  Modern  Ship 
of  Fools '  (William  Millar,  1807),  p.  92, 
which  tells  us  : — 

"  In  our  'own  country  a  courtesan,  Kitty 
Fisher,  to  display  her  contempt  for  money,  and 
turn  the  fool  into  ridicule  who  thought  her 
favours  were  to  be  so  cheaply  purchased,  swal- 
lowed, between  two  slices  of  bread-and-butter,  the 
donation  of  a  fifty  pounds  bank  bill,  which  had 
been  so  presented  to  her." 

Grantley  Berkeley  in  his  '  Recollections  ' 
declares  that  Mrs.  Baddeley  the  actress 
was  the  heroine  of  the  "bank-note  sandwich," 
«tory,  and  says  that  the  money  was  presented 
to  her  by  a  near  relation  of  George  III. 

Can  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  supply  any  other 
version  of  this  familiar  anecdote  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


*  She     ate     a     hundred  -  pound     bank  -  note 
between  two  slices  of  bread-and-butter." 


SIB  HUMPHREY  GILBERT'S  LAST  WORDS. — 
It  is  said  that  Sir  H.  Gilbert  encouraged  his 
men  by  saying,  "  The  way  to  heaven  is  as 
near  by  sea  as  by  land  "  ;  but  as  he  and  all 
in  his  ship  perished  off  Newfoundland  in 
1583,  his  last  words  cannot  be  known. 
Similar  words  are  ascribed  by  Stow  (quoted 
by  Gasquet)  to  Friar  Elston  when  threatened 
with  drowning  by  the  Council  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  1533  :  "  We  know  the  way  to  heaven 
to  be  as  ready  by  water  as  by  land."  Tht 
saying  seems  to  be  proverbial ;  is  there  any 
earlier  instance  ?  J.  B. 

PAN-GERMANIC  PRESS. — Can  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  the  names  of  the  leading 
daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  organs  of  the 
Welt-Politik  or  Pan-Germanic  party  ? 

KOM  OMBO. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR  AND  BARKING. 
— In  '  Memorials  of  Old  Essex,'  p.  5,  it  is 
stated  that  after  the  coronation  of  the 
Conqueror  he  "  retired  to  Barking  Abbey, 
and  there  received  the  homage  and  allegiance 
of  several  English  nobles."  Local  historians 
of  Barking,  &c.,  give  a  similar  account. 

In  Freeman's  'William  the  Conqueror,' 
however,  it  is  related  that  "  at  Berkhamp- 
stead  Edgar  himself,  with  several  bishops 
and  chief  men,  came  to  make  their  sub- 
mission. They  offered  the  crown  to  William, 
and  after  some  debate  he  accepted  it." 

Do  these  accounts  relate  to  the  same  event  ? 
If  so,  was  it  at  Barking  or  Berkhampstead 
that  the  Saxon  nobles  submitted  ?  Did 
the  event  take  place  before  or  after  William's 
coronation  ?  What  do  the  earliest  and 
most  authoritative  historians  say  on  the 
subject  ?  G.  H.  W. 

PETER  FADDY.  —  Where  can  any  details 
be  found  of  Peter  Faddy  ?  He  came  to 
England  in  1742,  was  Military  Secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  George  II. 's  third 
son,  and  died  in  1804. 

G.  STEELE-PERKINS,  M.D. 

ORME'S  '  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE.' — Where  is 
the  original  of  (also  a  key  to)  Daniel  Orme's 
'  Battle  of  the  Nile '  (with  Lord  Nelson  in 
foreground),  August,  1798  ? 

G.  STEELE-PERKINS,  M.D. 

JOHN  PAUL  OR  PAUL  JONES. — I  have 
lately  seen  two  undoubted  signatures  by 
John  Paul  (afterwards  known  as  "  Paul 
Jones " ).  I  am  told  by  Dr.  Warner  that 
there  are  no  "  John  Paul  "  autographs  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  all  the  inquiries 
which  I  have  made  have  only  elicited  infor- 
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mation  regarding  signatures  by  the  famous 
adventurer  after  he  took  the  name  of  "  John 
Paul  Jones  "  in  1773.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  if  any  other  "  John  Paul " 
signatures  survive,  and  where  they  are  ? 

HENRY  ATTON. 
89,  Hampton  Road,  Forest  Gate. 

ADMIRAL  VERNON  AND  SOUTH  LONDON. — 
I  was  informed  some  time  ago  that  the  ships 
of  Admiral  Vernon's  fleet  were  largely 
recruited  from  the  waterside  districts  of 
South  London,  notably  Lambeth,  Bermond- 
sey,  Rotherhithe,  Deptford,  &c.  I  could  not 
get  any  verification  for  this,  so  I  shall  be 
glad  if  any  one  can  prove  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

DANTE  ON  OLD  MEN. — I  have  somewhere 
seen  it  stated  that  Dante  has  written  that 
all  "  old  men  delight  in  looking  back." 
Can  you  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  where 
in  his  writings  this  passage  occurs  ? 

NORFOLK. 

CARLYLE  FAMILY.  —  A  recent  visit  to 
Craigenputtock  and  Ecclefechan  makes  one 
wish  for  a  pedigree  of  the  descendants  of 
James  Carlyle  (father  of  the  historian) 
brought  up  to  the  present  time.  Is  there 
such  a  pedigree  in  existence  ?  I  know  of 
the  list  of  Carlyle's  brothers  and  sisters  given 
by  Mr.  Sloan  at  p.  32  of  his  book.  M. 

CAPT.  MACCARTHY. — One  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  boon  companions  was  a  Capt. 
MacCarthy,  who,  it  is  said,  lost  large  sums 
to  the  Prince  by  gambling.  Who  was  this 
MacCarthy  ?  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
of  the  Springhouse  family.  Any  particulars 
regarding  him  would  be  acceptable. 

SIGMA  TAU. 

"  RHOMBUS." — This  word  means  a  kind 
of  fish  and  a  geometrical  figure.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  the  fish 
was  called  rhombus  from  being  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  figure,  or  the  figure  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  fish  ?  Neither  Skeat 
not  Littr6  gives  this  information,  in  fact, 

rhomb  "  is  not  in  Skeat  at  all. 

C.  P.  GLOYNE. 
(jreneva. 

[The  '  New  English  Dictionary '  shows  by  quota- 
tions that  the  geometrical  use  of  the  word  preceded 
the  piscatorial  application  by  a  century.] 

HOLBECK:  DERIVATION  or  THE  PLACE- 
NAME. — Can  any  one  inform  me  what  is  the 
derivation  of  this  name,  a  place  in  the 
parish  of  Hadleigh,  Suffolk  2  I  suppose 


Holbeach  in  Lincolnshire  is  a  variant  of  the 
name  ;  and  the  house  (now  pulled  down) 
where  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators  took 
refuge,  was  also  named  Holbeach.  A  remote 
chapelry,  where  Yorkshire  joins  Westmor- 
land is  named  Holbeck  Lunds,  situate  in 
the  extensive  parish  of  Aysgarth. 

JOHN  PICK.FORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge, 

HENRY  EMBLIN  AND  THEODOSIUS  KEEN. 
— I  should  be  glad  of  information  (both 
personal  and  professional)  respecting  Henry 
Emblin,  F.A.S.,  of  Windsor,  the  architect 
employed  by  George  III.  in  the  restoration 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  ;  and  also 
respecting  Theodosius  Keen,  a  surveyor, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Henry  Emblin, 
was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  Town 
Hall  at  Maidenhead  in  1777. 

ARTHUR  L.  COOPER. 

Reading. 

RICHARD  LOVELL  EDGE  WORTH  married 
Honora  Sneyd  in  1773.  She  died  in  1780, 
leaving  issue,  a  daughter  Honora,  who  died 
aged  sixteen,  and  a  son  Lovell,  who  was 
alive  in  1793.  At  what  age  and  in  what 
year,  did  the  son  die  ? 

STAPLETON  MARTIN. 

The  Firs,  Norton,  Worcester. 

THE  WHITE  HEN. — "  You  are  the  white 
hen  that  never  lays  astray "  is  said  to 
children  who  make  great  professions  of 
innocence  when  some  fault  has  been  com- 
mitted by  persons  unknown.  Has  the 
saying  any  history  or  vogue  ?  J.  B. 

ST.  PETER'S  AT  ROME. — Can  any  one  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  novel  (about  1860) 
which  describes  the  lighting  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  by  convicts  suspended 
by  ropes  ?  The  convict  at  the  end  of  the 
rope,  looking  up,  saw  his  mortal  enemy 
next  above  him  in  the  act  of  firing  the  rope 
beneath,  with  a  view  to  drop  him. 

JOHN  LANGLEY. 

Exmouth. 

"  OVERFED  MEPHISTOPHELES." — This  is. 
one  of  Dickens's  phrases  in  '  Dombey  and  Son.' 
Does  he  quote  from  anywhere,  or  is  it  an 
advanced  "  Wellerism  "  ? 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

GIRDLESTONE. — This  family  has  been  in 
North  Norfolk  for  centuries.  Is  the  name 
derived  from  some  village  ?  In  vol.  xiv. 
part  ii.  (1899)  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Archaeological  Society  is  a  paper  called 
'  A  Notebook  of  Sir  Miles  Branthwayt.'  In 
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this  I  find  a  head-line,  "A  Gyrdell  for  the 
stone."  This  disease  was  endemic,  and 
almost  pandemic,  for  centuries  in  this 
county.  Is  it  too  fanciful  to  suppose  that 
Girdlestone  means  a  lithotomist  ?  The 
name  Stonehewer  is  a  trade  name  ;  why  not 
this  ?  R.  T.  H. 

STEVENSON  ON  "  N.B." — Where  can  I  find 
in  Stevenson's  works  his  indignation  at  the 
term  "  N.B."  being  used  instead  of  the  name 
Scotland  ?  ZEPHYB. 

[See  'The  Letters  of  R.  L.  S.'  under  the  year  1888.] 

STEVENSON  AND  THE  HOUSEMAID. — In 
which  of  his  books  does  R.  L.  Stevenson 
describe  how  he,  in  his  boyhood,  used  to 
look  up  at  the  windows  of  an  hotel  near  the 
Calton  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  and  ogle  a 
pretty  housemaid  ?  S.  H.  S. 

THOMAS  BRETT  was  elected  a  King's 
Scholar  at  Westminster  in  1729,  aged  14. 
Any  information  concerning  him  would  be 
acceptable.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  ARCHITECT,  c.  1300. — 
On  20  May,  1762,  Horace  Walpole  wrote 
as  follows  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  William 
Cole :— 

"  In  the  itinerary  of  the  late  Mr.  Smart  Lethiul- 
lier,  I  met  the  very  tomb  of  Gainsborough  this 
winter  that  you  mention  ;^  and,  to  be  secure, 
sent  to  Lincoln  for  an  extract  or  draught  of  it. 
But  what  vext  me  then,  and  does  still,  is,  that  by 
the  defect  at  the  end  of  the  inscription,  one 
cannot  be  certain  whether  he  lived  in  ccc.  or 
cccc.,  as  another  c  might  have  been  there.  Have 
you  any  corroborating  circumstance,  Sir,  to 
affix  his  existence  to  1300  more  than  to  1400  ? 
Besides,  I  don't  know  any  proof  of  his  having 
been  architect  of  the  church.  His  epitaph  only 
calls  him  Csementarius,  which  I  suppose  means 
Mason." 


I  shall  be  glad  to  have  further  information 
about  this  architect  or  mason  of  the  name 
of,Gainsborough.  J.  G. 

'  STAR,'  1789. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  where  there  is  to  be  seen  a  copy  of 
The  Star  for  23  May,  1789  ?  This  paper, 
begun  a  year  or  two  before  under  the  editor- 
ship of  John  Mayne,  is  defunct.  There  is 
an  incomplete  file  at  the  British  Museum, 
but  the  copy  for  the  particular  day  named 
is  wanting.  That  issue  contained  some 
verses  beginning  "  By  Logan's  streames 
that  rin  sae  deep."  A. 

TWINS  :  WHICH  is  THE  ELDER  ? — In  an 
article  on  '  Strange  Customs  regarding 
Twins,'  in  Household  Words  for  20  June, 
1903,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  faculty  of  Mont- 
pelier  have  given  it  that  the  latter-born  of 


twins  is  to  be  reputed  the  elder  ;  but  by  all 
the  laws  which  now  obtain  the  first-born 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  seniority." 

Where  could  one  see  the  original  of  this 
singular  pronouncement  2  What  would  be 
its  approximate  date  ? 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

ROWEN  FAMILY.  —  Information  wanted 
concerning  this  family  in  Scotland,  especially 
William  Rowen,  who  married  Katherine 
Evans  about  1830,  or  the  birthplace  of 
Anna  Rowen,  daughter  of  the  above  on 
21,  Jan.,  1848.  GEORGE  E.  FLEMING. 

741,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

CHINESE  PUZZLE. — To  what  did  this  ex- 
pression originally  refer,  and  what  early 
examples  can  be  found  of  its  use  ?  I  have 
:  seen  it  applied  to  some  of  the  ingenious 
curiosities,  after  the  manner  of  a  "  reel  in 
a  bottle,"  only  more  complicated,  which 
i  Chinese  patient  ingenuity  produces ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  also  applied  figuratively  to 
anything  specially  puzzling.  We  shall  be 
glad  of  quotations,  either  of  early  or  later 
date,  for  the  expression. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

fUplws. 

"  BOURNE  "  IN  PLACE-NAMES.       '! 
(10  S.  xi.  361.) 

PROF.  SKEAT  "  wholly  demurs "  to  an 
obiter  dictum  of  mine  that  names  in  bourne 
"  generally  denominate,  not  brooks  or 
streams,  but  villages."  If  my  remark  bore 
the  meaning  that  PROF.  SKEAT  seems  to 
attribute  to  it,  I  should  certainly  sympathize 
with  him.  I  should  demur  to  it  myself. 
But  perhaps  the  Professor  mistakes  me.  I 
do  not  believe  that  bourne  means  a  village,  or 
that  Milborne  means  mill-village,  except  in 
an  indirect  kind  of  way.  And  I  willingly 
admit  that  there  is  not  "  the  least  indication 
that  bourne  ever  meant  anything  but  a 
'  spring  '  or  '  stream  '  in  any  Teutonic  lan- 
guage at  any  time  whatever." 

So  much  "being  common  ground  between 
the  Professor  and  myself,  I  should  like  to  be 
permitted  to  explain  my  position  a  little 
more  clearly. 

It  is  not  a  habit  with  English  people  to 
call  by  its  specific  name  the  river  or  stream 
with  which  they  are  most  familiar.  Londoners 
do  not  talk  of  taking  a  house  on  the  Thames  ; 
and  although  PROF.  SKEAT  has  lived  for 
many  years  in  Cambridge,  I  doubt  if  he  has 
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ever  asked  a  friend  to  walk  down  to  the 
Cam,  in  order  to  see  the  boats  start.  In 
such  cases  we  always  say  "  the  river."  In 
this  practice  we  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
remote  ancestors, .  who  as  a  general  rule 
bestowed  only  on  the  largest  streams  a  specific 
name.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  numerous 
Axes  and  Exes,  Dees,  and  Avons,  that 
occur  in  our  river  nomenclature.  The  smaller 
streams  were  generally  known  as  the  bourn 
or  the  brook,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
had  no  distinctive  name  whatever.  When 
the  poet  wrote 

We  twa  hae  paidlit  i'  the  burn, 
he  did  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  line  by 
giving  a  name  to  the  stream. 

My  next  point  is  that  the  names  of  towns 
and  villages  are  very  rarely  identical  with 
the  names  of  rivers.  There  is  certainly  a 
Thame,  but  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Thames  or  Thame  is  so  obscure  that  no 
argument  can  be  founded  on  it.  We  have 
no  town  called  Severn  or  Medway,  or 
Clyde  or  Tay.  We  have  Plymouth,  the 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plym,  and  Plymp- 
ton,  the  tun  on  the  Plym  ;  but  we  have 
no  village  of  Plym.  Why  Bourne  and 
Brook  should  be  the  names  of  places,  while 
River  and  Stream*  are  not,  I  cannot  say. 
There  must  be  some  exceptional  reason  for 
this  apparent  anomaly. 

This  brings  me  to  the  remark  to  which 
PKOF.  SKEAT  takes  exception,  and  which  he 
does  not  quite  correctly  quote.  I  did  not 
say  (ante,  p.  132)  that  "  names  in  bourne 
generally  denominate,  not  brooks  or  streams, 
but  villages,"  but  "  names  ending  in  bourne." 
This  excludes  Bournemouth,  Bourne  End, 
and  Burnside,  which  are  given  bv  PROF. 
SKEAT,  though  of  course  they  support  my 
argument.  Bournemouth  is  the  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bourne,  Bourne  End  the  one  at 
the  end  of  the  bourne,  and  Burnside  the  one  at 
the  side  of  it.  They  obviously  cannot  them- 
selves be  the  names  of  rivers  or  streams. 
(  Apart  from  these  three  instances,  PROF. 
bKEAT  gives  the  names  of  sixty  towns  and 
villages  ending  in  -bourn,  bourne,  or  burn,  of 
which  twenty-seven  will  be  found  on  the 
south  of  the  Thames,  and  thirty-three  on 
the  north  of  that  river.  Some  of  these  may 
also  be  the  names  of  brooks  or  streams  •  the 
majority  certainly  are  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  PROF.  SKEAT  gives  only  three  words 
ending  in  -bourne  as  the  names  of  streams 
One  of  these  is  the  Ravensbourne,  and 
herein  the  Professor  blesses  me,  as  he 


PnM  f°  not£n?w  enough  about  the  border  town  of 
Coldstream  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  name. 


admits  that  it  was  never  a  village-name  at 
all,  which  is  my  contention.  Nail-bourn 
has  not  (so  far  as  he  knows)  given  rise  to  a 
place-name.  Another  provincial  word, 
winter-bourn,  has  apparently  done  so. 

How  these  village-names  originated  is 
easy  to  understand.  Some  one  builds  a  mill 
by  the  side  of  the  bourn  ;  a  few  houses 
follow,  and  the  settlement  is  called  after 
the  mill  at  the  bourn,  which  after  a  short 
time  is  whittled  down  to  Milbourn.  A 
pious  benefactor  builds  a  kirk  in  a  similar 
position  ;  the  same  process  ensues,  and  we 
have  Kirkburn.  A.  few  huts  are  erected 
round  a  large  ash-tree,  or  under  the  shelter 
of  a  rock  which  overhangs  a  stream  ;  thence 
Ashbourne  and  Rockburn.  Kilburn  in 
Middlesex,  Kilburn  in  Yorkshire,  and  Kil- 
bourne  in  Derbyshire,  probably  derived  their 
names  from  an  anchorite's  cell  which  was 
built  beside  the  brook.  So  far  I  agree  with 
PROF.  SKEAT.  The  villages  derived  their 
names  from  the  bourne  in  a  qualified  form. 

In  later  and  more  decadent  times,  when 
book-learning  supplanted  mother-wit — a  gift 
common  in  England  in  Chaucer's  days,  but 
now  only  to  be  found  in  remote  country- 
sides— -an  artificial .  innovation  took  place. 
Our  simple  ancestors,  when  they  built  a  few 
cottages  on  the  north  or  west  bank  of  a 
stream,  were  content  to  call  the  hamlet 
Northbourne  or  Westbourne,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Our  more  enlightened  selves, 
whose  notions  of  a  book  are  confined  to  the 
printed  page,  and  who  know  of  no  wisdom 
except  that  of  the  leading-article  or  the 
stump-oration,  are  loth  to  insert  a  nameless 
stream  in  a  geography  book,  and  therefore 
give  the  name  of  the  village  to  the  rivulet. 
Our  forefathers  generally  called  it  the  village 
"  water." 

A  case  in  point  is  the  village  of  Shalbourne 
in  Wiltshire.  Leland  in  his  '  Itinerary  '  (ed. 
Toulmin  Smith,  iv.  130)  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

"  Goyng  oute  of  Chauburne  village  3.  miles  from 
Hungreforde  I  passid  over  a  litle  streme  caullyd 
Chauburne  water,  and  it  goith  other  ynto  Bedwyne 
streme,  or  els  by  it  self  ynto  Kenet  ryver." 

Other  instances  are  given  in  a  Hertford- 
shire passage  (ib.,  p.  98)  : — 

"Then  cummeth Hempstede  water  doune  into  the 
More  streame  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  a  this  side 
Rikemansworth.  Bereamstede  broke  metith  with 
Hempstede  water  at  Tway  waters  mille.  Hemp- 
stede is  a  ix.  milys  from  the  More  by  northe  :  and  a 
3.  miles  above  that  at  greate  Gatesdene  by  northe  is 
the  hedde  of  this  streame.  And  yn  Richemans- 
worth  self  is  a  division  of  the  great  streame  cum  ming 
to  his  course  agayne.  Lowde  water  cummith  into 
the  great  streame  of  More  water  a  flite  shot  lower 
on  the  farther  ripe  then  Gatesden  water  or  ever  the 
great  cum  to  Richemansworthe." 
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Miss  Toulmin  Smith  identifies  "  Bercam- 
stede  broke "  with  the  Bulbourne,  and 
"  Hamersham  water,"  which  is  mentioned 
a  little  further  on,  with  the  Misbourne  ;  but 
apparently  these  names  were  not  habitually 
employed  by  the  villagers  in  Leland's  time. 

In  using  the  word  "  generally,"  I  meant 
to  imply  that  there  were  exceptions  to  the 
proposition  I  laid  down,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  a  few  of  these  small  rivulets  had  specific 
denominations.  The  Ravensbourne  is  one  of 
them ;  the  Otterburn,  celebrated  in  song 
and  history,  is  another  ;  while  the  Fish- 
bourne  may  be  regarded  as  a  third.  Leland 
says  ('Itinerary,'  iv.  93): — 

''There  is  a  tounelet  a  2  or  3  miles  lower  than 
Chicester  on  the  farther  side  of  the  creke,  caullid 
Fischeburne,  whereof  of  sum  the  haven  is  caullid 
Fischeburne  Haven.  And  to  this  creke  resortith 
the  litle  broke  that  cummith  by  Chichester." 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  do 
not  think  I  am  wrong  in  asserting  that  village- 
names  ending  in  -bourne  are  considerably  in 
excess  of  stream-names  with  the  same 
termination  ;  but  before  quitting  the  subject, 
I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  place 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  PROF.  SKEAT. 
This  is  Pangbourne,  a  delightful  village  in 
Berkshire  which  I  know  well.  The  little 
stream  which  runs  from  Bradfield  through 
the  village  to  the  Thames  is  always  known 
as  the  Pang,  and  I  am  unable  to  say  why 
in  this  case  the  -bourne  termination  should 
have  been  applied  to  the  village.  The  name 
seems  analogous  to  that  of  Ouseburn  in 
Yorkshire.  This  reply  is  already  long 
enough,  and  therefore  I  will  not  enter  on  the 
question  of  my  doubts  as  to  whether  in  some 
cases  the  termination  -bourne  may  not 
represent  some  non-Teutonic  word. 

With  regard  to  Marylebone,  I  anticipated 
PROF.  SKEAT  by  several  years  in  pointing 
out  that  it  meant  Mary-at-the-Bourne.  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  form  "  Mari- 
boune  "  or  "  Maribonne,"  instanced  by  MR. 
H.  A.  HARBEN  (ante,  p.  291),  from  an 
Inquisition  of  1461,  is  an  error  of  the  scribe 
for  "Mariborne."  In  a  deed  of  1721  in  my 
possession  the  manor  is  mentioned  under  a 
form  unrecorded  by  MR.  HARBEN,  namely 
St.  Mary-la-bone.  In  this  and  other  deeds 
of  the  same  period  the  alias  Marybone  is 
always  recorded.  Colbone  in  Somerset- 
shire, which  is  mentioned  by  PROF.  SKEAT, 
is  doubtless  analogous  to  Marylebone. 
Another  similar  case  is  Rathborne,  which 
since  the  seventeenth  century  has  been 
curtailed  into  Rathbone. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Palace  Hotel,  Baveno. 


An  interesting  illustration  which  strongly 
supports  PROF.  SKEAT'S  contention  as  to 
the  meaning  of  "bourne"  and  its  use 
as  a  place-name  occurs  at  Hastings.  Bourne 
Street  in  that  town  is  admittedly  so  called 
from  the  stream  which  once  flowed  between 
All  Saints  Street  and  High  Street.  The 
stream  was  probably  at  one  time  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  the  whole  valley  in  which 
Old  Hastings  lies  is  still  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  Bourne  Valley ;  but  by  1824,  when 
Moss  wrote  his  '  History  of  Hastings,'  the 
stream  had  become  "  narrow  and  incon- 
siderable," and  at  the  present  day  it  has 
wholly  disappeared. 

LEONARD  J.  HODSON. 

Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 

Running  through  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Lewes  is  a  stream  called 
Winterbourne — so  named  because  it  is 
usually  dry  in  summer,  but  flows  in  winter. 
In  the  days  when  the  Cluniac  Priory  existed 
it  turned,  I  believe,  a  flour  mill. 

CAROLINE  STEGGALL. 
Southover,  Lewes. 

I  do  not  think  that  Milton  has  yet  been 
quoted  as  an  authority.     He  says  : — 
And  every  bosky  bourne  from  side  to  side. 

I  venture  neither  to  offer  any  opinion  nor 
to  tread  in  the  thorny  paths  of  philology, 
but  having  dwelt  for  thirty-six  years  in  a 
remote  Suffolk  village  named  Newbourne, 
I  am  desirous  to  have  its  unde  derivatur 
settled.  Certainly  a  perennial  stream  flows 
through  it,  finding  its  way  into  the  Deben  ; 
and  the  village  is  situated  on  what  is  called 
geologically  Suffolk  crag. 

There  is  a  large  village  in  Northumberland 
on  the  Tyne  called  Newburn,  the  name  of 
which  is  easily  accounted  for. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Sockburn  is  in  Durham  county,  not  in 
Yorkshire. 

In  Northumberland  there  is  another 
Otterburn  (the  site  of  the  famous  Redesdale 
battle).  Not  far  from  the  village  is  Otter- 
caps,  &c.  In  the  same  county  is  Simonburn. 

R.  B— R. 

South  Shields. 

"  MARYLEBONE  "  :        PREPOSITIONS       IN 

PLACE-NAMES  (10  S.  xi.  201,  270,  291,  356, 

415). — The  name  of  Mary  Bourne,  varying 

i  in  spelling  to  Maribound  and  even  Marrow- 

!  bone,  has  been  handed  down,  as  commonly 

I  pronounced,     Marybone.       St.    Marybourne 

J  has  also  been  corruptly  changed  to  St.  Mary 
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la  bonne.  The  date  of  introduction  o* 
"  le  "  must  be  considered  with  St.  Mary  le 
Strand,  &c.  ;  and  for  "  Bourne "  place- 
names  see  ante,  p.  361.  Lysons  ('  Environs 
of  London,'  iii.  242)  gives  a  print  of  "  old 
Marybonne  Church  as  it  appeared  in  the 
16th  century,"  and  says  that  when  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Tyburn 
fell  into  decay,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
church  erected  beside  the  same  brook  at 
another  spot  within  the  boundary  of  the 
said  parish,  and  called  Mary  Bourne  or 
St.  Mary  at  the  Brook. 

The  form  "  Marybone "  is  also  given  in 
Dekker  and  Middleton's  '  The  Roaring  Girl,' 
1611  (Dodsley,  1780,  vi.  48,  where  mention 
is  made  of  "  Marybone  Park  "). 

As  to  the  r  being  intrusive  in  "  Mary- 
borne  "  (ante,  p.  415),  the  statement  dpes  not 
find  support  at  least  in  J.  Heywood's  '  Four 
P's,'  1547  (Dodsley,  i.  53),  where  "  Ridy- 
bone  "  is  the  spelling,  and  doubtless  the  old 
pronunciation  of  Redbourne,  to  which  place 
reference  is  made. 

"  Marybone  "  is  a  thoroughfare  in  Liver- 
pool, where  London  place-names  are  common. 
To  connect  its  origin  with  "  Mary  Bohun," 
Queen  of  King  Henry  IV.  (ante,  p.  415),  is 
rather  startling. 

"Bourne"  locally  is  a  fact,  and  not  to 
be  lightly  overlooked.  Places  named  from 
the  river,  not  previously  mentioned,  are 
Patricksbourn  on  the  Lesser  Stour,  in  Kent, 
and  St.  Mary  Bourne,  a  parish  and  village 
on  the  river  Bourne,  a  tributary  of  the 
Test  in  Hampshire.  TOM  JONES. 

HARBOURS  (10  S.  xi.  409). — 

Harbours  and  Docks:  their  Physical  Features, 
History,  Construction,  Equipment,  and  Main- 
tenance. By  Leveson  F.  Vernon-Harcourt.  Text 
and  plans.  2  vols.,  8vo,  1885. 

The  Design  and  Construction  of  Harbours.  By 
Thomas  Stevenson.  1864  and  1885. 

The  Theory  and  Construction  of  Harbours.  By  John 
Rennie.  2  vols.,  folio,  and  Supplement;  1854-5. 

Geographical  Selector,  consisting  of  Maps,  Charts, 
and  Plans  of  the  Principal  Cities,  Forts,  Harbours, 
£c.,  in  the  World.  By  John  Luffman.  1806. 

I  should  recommend  MR.  FERRY  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Batsford,  94,  High  Holborn,  W.C., 
who  will  probably  be  able  to  supply  the 
book  needed.  W.  H.  PEET. 

Although  it  is  true  Liverpool  has  been 
described  as  an  arid  literary  desert,  it  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  your  correspondent  paints  it. 
If  MR.  FERRY  is  sure  of  his  facts  or 
inferences,  which  I  doubt,  his  note  would 
make  depressing  reading. 
^  Among  the  forty-one  bookshops  in  this 
city,  all  of  which  MR.  FERRY  assures  us  he 


visited,  there  are  twenty  of  an  antiquarian 
nature.  At  two  of  these,  if  no  more,  the 
information,  and  probably  the  book,  could 
surely  have  been  obtained. 

Without  knowing  something  more  of  the 
age,  size,  and  character  of  the  volume  sought 
for,  one  would  expect  any  good  gazetteer, 
such  as  Lippincott  or  Johnston,  to  supply 
all  the  usual  details  upon  the  world's 
harbours. 

One  of  the  best-known  works  on  the 
subject  is  the  delightful  volume  by  Ruskin 
and  Turner  entitled  '  Harbours  of  England,' 
issued  in  1856.  For  Great  Britain  only, 
Bartholomew  (1904)  and  Cassell  (1893)  are 
among  the  most  popular  geographical  dic- 
tionaries of  the  kind.  WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 

A  briefly  descriptive  list  of  134  harbours 
all  over  the  world  will  be  found  in  Rees's 
'  Cyclopaedia,'  s.v.  '  Port.' 

Relating  more  particularly  to  these  isles 
are  Finden's  '  Views  of  the  Ports,  Harbours, 
and  Watering-Places  of  Great  Britain,'  by 
W.  H.  Bartlett,  being  a  series  of  fine  steel 
views  by  Creswick,  Cooke,  Harding,  &c., 
with  descriptions  by  Dr.  Win.  Beattie, 
2  vols.,  4to,  1842  ;  '  Harbours  and  Docks  : 
their  History,  Construction,'  &c.,  by  L.  F.  V. 
Harcourt,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Oxford,  1885  ; 
'  Harbours  of  Refuge,'  by  the  Earl  of  Love- 
lace, 8vo,  1849 ;  and  '  The  Harbours  of 
England,'  with  illustrative  text  by  J.  Ruskin, 
12  exceedingly  beautiful  engravings  by 
Lupton,  from  the  drawings  made  expressly 
for  the  work  by  Turner,  1877. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

"  DISGRUNTLED  "  (10  S.  xi.  326).— This 
word,  with  the  meaning  of  "  annoyed," 
"  disgusted,"  has  seemingly  survived  in 
America  from  old  English,  like  "  behoove  " 
for  "  behove  "  ;  "I  had  as  lief,"  "  I  had 
liefe,"  for  "  I  had  rather  "  ;  "  pshaw,"  the 
interjection ;  "  plumb,"  evenly,  as  in 
"  plumb  down  "  (Milton),  &c.,  which  are  in 
common  use  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  the  musical  critic  and 
author,  is  an  American  by  birth,  so  that  his 
use  of  the  word  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

YELLOWHAMMER  SUPERSTITIONS  (10  S.  xi. 
386). — There  is  one  superstition  in  connexion 
with  this  bird  which,  I  think,  should  not  be 
perpetuated  in  a  paper  like  '  N.  &  Q.'  That 
is,  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  name.  The 
letter  h  is  superfluous.  There  is  no  resem- 
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blance  between  the  bird's  beak  and  a  hammer. 
The  class  to  which  the  bird  belongs  is  called 
in  German  "  Ammer "  (bunting).  Some 
years  ago  an  English  translator  carelessly 
let  the  "  unfortunate  letter  H  "  slip  in,  and 
the  mistake  has  been  copied  by  other 
authors.  At  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
this  letter  has  now  been  erased  from  the 
labels.  S.  D.  CLIPPINGDALE. 

"TUDOR"  SPELT  "TIDDER"  (10  S.  xi. 
347). — George  Borrow,  in  his  '  Wild  Wales,' 
published  1862,  makes  two  separate  persons 
whom  he  met  on  his  way  to  the  reputed 
tomb  of  Owen  Tudor  at  Penmynnydd, 
Anglesey,  speak  of  "  the  clebber  man  of 
Anglesey,  Owen  Tiddir."  W.  B.  H. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  following 
chance  notes  may  be  of  any  use  to  the 
inquirer. 

Among  the  names  of  prisoners  in  the 
Tower  of  London  is  that  of  Tidir. 

James   Crocker  in  his    '  Sketches   of   Old 
Exeter '   states  that  Tudor  Street  (in  "  Exe 
Island  ")  is  a  corruption  of  Teddar  Street. 
E.  LEGA-WEEKES. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  HEAD  (10  S.  xi.  349, 
389). — It  may  be  well  to  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
Carlyle's  judgment  on  this  subject,  as 
stated  in  the  following  letter  : — 

There  does  not  seem  the  slightest  sound  basis 
for  any  of  the  pretended  Heads  of  Oliver.  The 
one  at  present  in  vogue  was  visited  the  other 
day  by  a  friend  of  mine  :  it  has,  hair,  flesh,  beard, 
a  written  history  bearing  evidence  that  it  was 
procured  for  100Z.  (I  think,  of  bad  debt)  about 
50  years  ago  ; — it  now  appears  to  have  once  had 
resinous  unguents,  or  embalming  substances  in 
it,  and  to  have  stood  upon  a  spike : — likely 
enough  the  head  of  some  decapitated  man  of 
distinction  ;  but  by  the  size  of  the  face,  by  the 
very  width  of  the  jaw  bone,  were  there  no  other 
proof,  it  has  not  any  claim  to  be  Oliver's  head. 
A  professional  sculptor,  about  a  year  ago,  gave 
me  the  same  report  of  it :  "a  very  much  smaller 
face  than  Oliver's,  quite  another  face."  The 
story  told,  of  a  high  wind,  a  sentinel,  etc.,  is 
identical  with  what  your  old  neighbour  heard, 
long  since,  of  the  Oliver  Head  in  the  shape  of  a 
Scull.  In  short  the  whole  affair  appears  to  be 
fraudulent  moonshine,  an  element  not  pleasant 
even  to  glance  into,  especially  in  a  case  like 
Oliver's. 

I  remain  always, 

Yours  with  sincere  thanks, 

T.  CARLYLE. 

5,  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea.     21st  Feb.,  1849. 

A.  L.  F. 

Before  Bishop  Welldon  or  any  one  else 
decides  this  question,  let  him  apply  to  Sir 
George  Womb  well,  Bt.,  at  Newburgh  Priory, 
Easingwold.  Newburgh  descends  to  Sir 


George  from  the  extinct  Lords  Faucenberg, 
one  of  whom  married  Cromwell's  daughter 
Mary.  Cromwell's  heart  is  believed  to  be 
cricked  up  in  an  inside  wall  of  the  house. 

ROUNDHEAD. 

In  vol.  L  (facing  p.  304)  of  Noble's 
'  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Cromwell,'  1787, 
is  an  engraving  of  a  bust  of  the  Protector 
said  to  be  "in  the  possession  of  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Graf  ton,"  and  over  the  right 
eye  is  the  wart.  The  bust  is  described  as 
"  an  exact  likeness  to  that  at  Florence.'* 
The  head  is  perfectly  bald  and  smooth. 
Facing  p.  290,  vol.  i.  is  a  facsimile  of  Oliver's 
coffin-plate,  dated  3°  Septembris,  Anno  1658. 

Inaccurate   as   Noble   is,    he   yet   records 
many    interesting    particulars    of    Cromwell 
and  his  family  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  FARMERS  OF  AYLESBTTRY  (10  S.  xi. 
410).— 

The  farmers  of  Aylesbury  gathered  to  dine. 
And  they  ate   their  prime  beef,    and  they   drank 

their  old  wine. 
With  the  wine  there  was  beer,  with  the  beer  there 

was  bacca : 
And  the  liquors  went  round,  and  the  banquet  was 

crowned 
With  some  thundering  news  from  the  Straits  of 

Malacca. 

I  think  Mr.  Gladstone  produced  this 
masterpiece  in  a  speech  at  Blackheath, 
28  Jan.,  1874.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

The   following,    though    given    only    from 
memory,  will,  I  think,  be  found  very  nearly, 
if  not  quite  accurate  : — 
The  farmers  at  Aylesbury  gathered  to  dine  : 
They  ate  their  good  beef,  and  they  drank  their  old 

wine ; 
With  the  wine  there  was  beer,  with  the  beer  there 

was  bacca ; 
The   bumpers  went  round,  and  the  banquet  was 

crowned 
With  some  thundering  news  from   the  Straits  ot 

Malacca." 

The  lines  were  spoken  by  Gladstone  in  a 
speech  during  the  General  Election  of  1874, 
either  in  January  or  (more  probably)  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year — I  think  at  Blackheath, 
for  which  place  Gladstone  was  then  M.P. 

A.  FRASER. 
[Fuller  reply  from  MR.  W.  P.  COURTNEY  next  week.] 

"  UNDER  A  CLOUD  "  (10  S.  xi.  389).— The 
suggested  origin  of  this  metaphor  is  indeed 
a  derivation  of  IIMUS  a  non  lucendo.  The 
pillar  of  cloud  in  Exodus  was  pre-eminently 
a  blessing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cloud 
is  in  many,  probably  all,  languages  used 
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metaphorically  of  the  approach  or  presenc 
of  misfortune,  suspicion,  or  whatever  may 
dim  the  brightness  of  reputation  or  prospects 

A.  T.  M. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  phrase 
had  its  origin  in  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites,  who,  so  long  as  the  cloud  "  at 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord "  abode 
upon  their  tents,  rested  from  their  journey: 
{vide  Numbers  ix.  18-23).  It  is  used  in 
connexion  with  a  person  whose  case  is 
legally  sw6  judice,  and  the  Italians,  I  think 
have  an  expression  in  the  vernacular,  "  In 
•disgrazia  della  giustizia,"  which  is  equivalent 
to  being  "  under  a  cloud." 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

"UNE  SEVIGNE"  (10  S.  xi.  410)  was  a 
sort  of  brooch  or  pendant  consisting  of  two 
or  tliree  divisions.  I  have  one  which  came 
from  my  great-grandmother,  about  1740 ; 
it  is  made  of  strass  and  marcasite  (sulphate 
of  copper).  There  is  a  square  piece  beauti- 
fully chiselled ;  then  a  sort  of  pentagon 
(smaller),  which  fastened  to  the  larger 
piece,  then  three  pendants  which  could  be 
arranged  in  different  ways. 

A.  GUTHRIE. 

A  Sevigne  was  the  centre  ornament  of  a 
lady's  corsage  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
They  were  originally  bows  or  rosettes  of 
fine  enamel  work,  set  with  table-cut  stones 
or  rose  diamonds,  and  hung  with  pear- 
shaped  pendants  of  fine  pearls.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century  the  original  elegant 
design  was  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  the 
stiff  bodices  became  (devant  le  corsage)  covered 
with  large  and  heavy  pieces  of  jewellery. 

J.  F.  R.'s  description  will  apply  to  this 
period.  The  Sevign6  came  into  fashion 
again  about  1830  as  a  brooch  for  the  cor- 
sage with  the  correct  three  pendants.  My 
mother  wore  one  of  filigree  gold  set  with 
stones,  and  an  aunt  one  in  a  design  of 
seed  pearls  with  amethysts.  Earrings  were 
always  worn  to  match.  M.  E.  B.  C. 

PLACE-NAMES  :  BOOKS  ON  THEIR  ETY- 
MOLOGY (10  S.  xi.  288,  398).— The  following 
are  authoritative  works  : — 

The  Old  Shetland  Dialect  and  Place-Names  of 
fenetland.  By  J .  Jacob  .-en.  Lerwick. 

Place-Names  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  By  W.  J 
Watson.  Inverness  and  London. 

^•n^6  ?Ja£e~N?me?  of  Argyll-      By  H.  Cameron 
Onaes,  M.D.     London. 

The  Viking  Club  have  in  hand  a  survey  of 
the  place-names  of  Orknev. 

Tl  *•„  T       I  «  *•    — .  *  v     - 


trustworthy  work.  Farmar's  '  Place  Name 
Synonyms  Classified  '  is  not  of  much  use. 

A  complete  dictionary  of  the  place-names 
of  Britain  would  be  a  work  of  great  interest 
and  value.  ALEX.  RUSSELL. 

Stromness,  Orkney. 

A  model  volume  of  local  topography, 
both  in  arrangement  and  in  production,  is 
one  printed  for  private  circulation  in  1899 
by  a  Berks  antiquary — "  Place-  and  Field - 
Names,  Cookham  Parish,  Berks,  by  Stephen 
Darby " — a  book  which  from  its  careful 
compilation  sometimes  gives  a  clue  to  words 
us^i  in  other  localities.  R.  B. 

Upton. 

NAMES  TERRIBLE  TO  CHILDREN  (10  S.  x. 
609  ;  xi.  53,  218,  356). — The  mention  of 
Lord  Talbot  in  1613  (ante,  p.  357)  is  specially 
interesting  because  Shakespeare  makes  a 
point  of  it  in  '  1  Henry  VI.,'  I.  iv.,  where 
Talbot  is  scorned  as 

the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  scarecrow  that  affrights  our  children  so, 

and  II.  iii., 

the  scourge  of  France 

the  Talbot,  so  much  fear'd  abroad 

That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes. 

I  beg  to  thank  those  correspondents  who 
have  kindly  added  to  my  list.  W.  C.  B. 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD'S  FIRST  SCHOOL- 
MASTER (10  S.  xi.  362). — The  following 
extract,  referring  to  the  Unitarian  chapel  at 
Deptford,  may  be  of  interest : — 

Some  eminent  men  are  said  to  have  attended 
the  services  here  ;  notably  the  late  Earl  Beacons- 
fteld  when  a  youth  at  an  academy  on  Blackheath, 
Mr.  Moon  being  at  that  time  Minister  ;  Milner 
jibspn,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Manchester  ;  and  Thomas 
EEollis,  one  of  the  regicides  of  King  Charles  I. 
who  fled  to  America  at  the  Restoration,  where  he 
died.  There  is  a  tomb  in  the  chapel  yard  to  his 
wife,  who  was  buried  here." — Dews,  '  History  of 
Deptford,'  2nd  ed.,  p.  129. 

The  inscription  to  Mrs.  Hollis  is  now  illegible, 


>ut  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 


A.  RHODES. 


CAPT.   RUTHERFTJRD   AT  TRAFALGAR   (10  S. 

xi.  10,  73). — Capt.  Rutherfurd  was  presented 
the  City  of  London,  after  Trafalgar,  with 
sword  of  honour,  which  is  still  in  the 
oossession  of  his  descendants.  His  male 
epresentative  is  now,  or  was  lately,  residing 
n  New  Zealand.  JOHN  BEDDOE. 

SHIPS'  PERIODICALS  (10  S.  xi.  328,  376, 
418). — It  has  been  customary  to  produce 
newspapers  or  periodicals  on  some  of  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  expeditions,  when 
the  long  periods  of  enforced  idleness  during 
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That  of  the  Discovery,  during  its  voyage 
to  the  Antarctic  regions  under  Capt.  Scott, 
was  recently  printed  and  published  in 
facsimile.  It  was  type-written,  and  illus- 
trated with  numerous  coloured  sketches. 
Probably  the  library  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  1,  Savile  Row,  W.,  may 
contain  other  examples,  in  manuscript  or 
print,  amongst  its  many  curiosities. 

FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

Most  of  the  Atlantic  leviathans  now  have 
their  own  daily  journal  printed  on  board. 
One  of  the  latest  is  produced  on  the  Allan 
liners,  entitled  Britannia,  conducted  by  a 
Liverpool  editor.  The  sheet  is  demy  octavo 
in  size,  and  the  literary  page  for  every  day 
is  prepared  in  advance  of  each  voyage, 
blank  space  being  left  for  daily  happenings 
and  news  en  route.  WILLIAM  JAGGAKD. 

MYSTERIOUS  NAVAL  FOE  (10  S.  xi.  347). — 
Perhaps  the  episode  to  which  M.  N.  G. 
refers  may  be  found  in  the  thirty-third 
chapter  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  '  Pilot,'  where 
a  fictitious  naval  engagement  is  described 
AS  taking  place  during  a  fog  between  an 
English  ninety-gun  ship  of  the  line  and  an 
American  frigate  under  the  supposed  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Paul  Jones — the  Pilot.  The 
action  proves  indecisive,  and  bears  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  celebrated 
fight  between  the  Serapis  and  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard ;  but  there  is  a  certain  air 
of  mystery  about  the  meeting  and  parting 
of  the  combatants  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  narrative  is  both  exciting  and  life-like. 

N.  W.  HILL. 
New  York. 

"HAWSER":  "HAUL"  (10  S.  xi.  307, 
395). — The  word  hawser  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  verb  to  hoist ;  neither 
does  the  '  N.E.D.'  say  that  it  has.  It 
correctly  derives  hawser  from  the  obsolete 
verb  hawse,  which  had  indeed  the  sense  of 
"to  hoist,"  but  is  really  a  derivative,  as 
shown,  of  the  Latin  altus.  Both  hawser  and 
the  above  hawse  are  of  French  origin. 

But,  as  the  '  N.E.D.'  says,  there  was  an 
early  confusion  (of  course  by  popular  ety- 
mology) with  the  Scand.  hals,  a  neck,  and  its 
derivative  hawse-hole  ;  but  we  ought  not  to 
he  misled  by  such  a  specious  bit  of  guess- 
work. I  speak  feelingly,  for  I  was  caught 
once  in  this  particular  trap,  as  shown  by  the 
article  on  hawser  in  my  '  Etymological 
Dictionary,'  for  which  I  was  promptly 
rebuked  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  in  1882  (twenty- 
seven  years  ago)  ;  and  that  is  why  I  so  fully 


recanted  my  heresy  in  the  '  Supplement '  ; 
see  p.  810  of  the  third  edition  of  1898.  We 
are  now  invited  to  entangle  ourselves  once 
more  in  the  old  meshes  ;  which  I  decline 
to  do. 

The  verb  to  haul  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  either  hawse  or  hawser. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Surely  the  most  elementary  work  on 
philology  shows  that  our  hale  or  haul,  and 
the  corresponding  Ger.  holen,  to  fetch,  are, 
by  Grimm's  Law,  cognate  with  Lat.  calare 
and  Gk.  /caAeii',  to  summon,  words  which 
have  no  nautical  savour.  H.  P.  L. 

RICHARD  STEWARD,  DEAN  DESIGNATE  OF 
WESTMINSTER  (10  S.  xi.  289,  378).— I  am 
aware  of  the  reference  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Philli- 
more's  edition  of  Welch's  '  Alumni  West- 
monasterienses.'  But  Mr.  Phillimore  does 
not  claim  Steward  as  an  Old  Westminster, 
and  I  should  still  like  to  know  what  authority 
there  is  for  the  statement  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
that  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  School. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

LONDON  SHOP  FRONTS  :  "  CHAPZUGAR 
CHEESE  "  (10  S.  xi.  407).— In  1907  Mr.  B.  T. 
Batsford,  of  94,  High  Holborn,  published  a 
handsome  volume  on  '  English  Shop-Fronts, 
Old  and  New.'  It  contained  a  series  of 
finely  reproduced  photographs  and  descrip- 
tive notes.  The  old-fashioned  shop  of  J.  Bell 
&  Co.  at  225,  Oxford  Street,  mentioned  by 
MR.  ABRAHAMS,  is  tl  e  subject  of  plate  xiL 
G.  L.  APPERSON. 

MR.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS,  in  referring  to 
Burgess's  Fish  Sauce  Shop,  is  at  a  loss  to 
explain  what  "  Chapzugar  cheese  "is.  I 
think  I  can  enlighten  him.  It  is  evidently 
Shabzieger  cheese,  a  well-known  and  popular 
cheese  made  of  goat's  milk  and  herbs.  It 
has  a  very  pungent  smell  and  a  curious 
flavour.  It  is  to  be  had  at  many  good  West- 
End  cheesemongers',  including  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores.  FRANK  SCHLOESSER. 

Gumley  Cottage,  Kew  Green. 

TUESDAY  NIGHT'S  CLUB  (10  S.  xi.  147 
251,  330,  415). — "  Gortree's  "  is  a  misprint 
for  Goosetree's  ;  and  "  Weltie's "  looks 
like  a  misprint  for  "  White's."  R. 

NEW  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE  (10  S.  xi.  345). 
— ST.  S  WITHIN' s  doubts  may  be  dissipated 
by  a  statement  of  personal  experience. 
When  I  was  a  lad,  illness  alone  could  excuse 
me  from  attending  the  Calvinistic  church  ; 
accordingly,  I  was  driven  to  find  that,  after 
an  hour's  reading  of  a  certain  '  Book  of  all 
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Religions,'  I  "  suffered  from  headaches,  and 
developed  a  very  poor  and  polysyllabic 
state  of  health."  The  book's  big  words  and 
confused  ideas  caused  a  mental  state 
transiently  too  painful  to  be  brought  about 
frequently.  ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 

ABDUL  THE  DAMNED  (10  S.  xi.  410). — 
Mr.  William  Watson  in  his  sonnet-sequence 
*  The  Purple  East '  ended  one  of  his  sonnets 
with  the  line 

Abdul  the  Damned  on  his  infernal  throne. 
JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 

Surely  the  author  of  the  phrase  is   Mr. 
William  Watson,  who  begins  the  poem  '  To 
the  Sultan  '  in  '  The  Year  of  Shame,'  1897, 
Caliph,  I  did  thee  wrong.    I  hailed  thee  late 
"  Abdul  the  Damned." 

LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS. 
Sibstone  Rectory,  Atherstone. 

"STORM  IN  A  TEACUP"  (10  S.  xi.  388). — 
Athenaeus  in  his  celebrated  work  '  Dei- 
pnosophistae  '  (viii.  19)  represents  the  flute- 
player  Dorion  ridiculing  Timotheos,"a  virtuoso 
on  the  zither,  who  wished  to  imitate  a  storm 
at  sea  on  his  instrument :  "I  have  heard 
a  greater  storm  in  a  boiling  pot." 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

The  following  may  be  of  interest : — 
"  Excitabat  enini  fluctus  in  simpulo,  ut  dicitur, 
Gratidius  quos  post  n'lius  ejus  Marius  in   JEeieo 
excitavit  Mari." 

Cicero,  'De  Legibup,1  iii.  16  (191b). 
C.  JOHNSON. 

FIG  TREES  :  PAPAW  :  MATURING  MEAT 
(10  S.  ix.  389  ;  x.  53,  96,  453).— Although  I 
have  never  heard  of  fig  trees  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  maturing  meat  in  the  way 
mentioned  by  your  correspondents,  I  have, 
both  in  Fiji  and  in  the  West  Indies,  heard 
that  meat  hung  up  in  or  underneath  a 
papaw  tree  will  become  tender.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  more  modern  way  in 
both  places  is  for  the  meat  to  be  wrapped 
up  overnight,  or  for  some  hours,  in  the 
leaves  of  the  papaw,  when  the  desired  effect 
will  be  obtained. 

It  is  curious  that  whilst  the  papaw 
(Canca  papaya)  is  generally  spoken  of  in 
Fiji  as  the  "  mummy-apple  "—and  as  a 
truit  is,  I  think,  superior  to  its  West  Indian 
fellow— the  "mammy  apple"  (Mammea 
amencana)  in  the  West  Indies  is  quite  a 
different  kind  of  fruit,  and  as  a  tree  some- 
times grows  to  a  considerable  size. 

A  f.        „,  T  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Antigua,  W.I. 


SHYLOCK  TRACT  (10  S.  ix.  269). — I  have 

ust  come  across  the  following  verses  on  the 

ast  page  of  a  small  quarto  tract  entitled 
A  New  Bloody  Almanack  for  this  insuing 
ear  1645,'  &c.  The  name  of  the  author 

nay   be   of   some   interest    to    students    of 

Shakespeare : — 

'rophesy  found  out  by  the  fall  of  a  wall,  at  | 
Se  Denins,  written  a  hundred  Yeares  agone 
by  |  Caleb  Shilok  an  auntient  Jew. 
eere  sixteene  hundred  five, 

Fhe  People  that  are  then  alive, 

Of  warres  and  troubles  they  shall  heare 

And  put  them  in  a  deadly  feare. 

Vlortall  warres  then  shall  wound, 

Spread  over  Christian  ground  ; 

Dhe  raging  Turke  vowes  to  come, 

Into  all  parts  of  Christendome, 

Bole  Monarch  of  the  world  to  be, 

By  Mahomet  he  vaunts  soundly, 

•Some  certaine  yeers  he  shall  beare  sway. 

Yet  God  will  have  his  church  alway  : 

Next  Antichrist  with  criple  [triple  ?]  Crowne, 

And  Babels  Hore  be  troden  downe  : 

The  calling  of  the  ancient  Jewes 

That  did  the  Lord  of  Lords  refuse, 

Vnto  the  sheep-fold  home  shall  come, 

That  strayed  haue  long  time  from  home  : 

One  Shep-herd  then,  one  flock,  one  fold  shall  be, 

So  ends  the  worlds  Catastophree  [sic]. 

ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 
91,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 

ROAST  PIGS  CRYING  "  WHO  'LL  EAT  ME  ?" 
(10  S.  xi.  250,296.) — I  think  the  first  occurrence 
of  this  motif  in  literature  is  in  the  fragment 
of  Teleclides's  '  Amphictyones  '  (middle  of 
fifth  century  B.C.)  preserved  in  Athenaeus, 
vi.  95.  The  extracts  from  Cratinus  and 
Crates  given  with  it  show  that  satire  on  the 
extravagant  social  demands  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  had  become  trite  long  before 
Aristophanes,  and  was  veiled  in  descriptions 
of  the  past  "  Golden  Age." 

FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

CARLYLE  ON  THE  GRIFFIN  :  HIPPOGRIFF 
(10  S.  x.  509;  xi.  114). — Inasmuch  as  the 
fabulous  griffin  was  a  combination  of  lion 
and  eagle,  both  predatory,  many  writers 
have  described  it  as  carnivorous.  The 
following  is  from  Guerber's  '  Legends  of  the 
Middle  Ages,'  p.  23  : — 

"  The  poem  opens  by  telling  us  that  Hageii  was 
the  son  of  Sigeband,  King  of  Ireland,  which  was 
evidently  a  place  in  Holland,  and  not  the  well- 
known  Emerald  Isle.  During  a  great  feast,  when 
countless  guests  were  assembled  around  his 
father's  hospitable  board,  this  prince,  who  was 
then  but  seven  years  of  age,  was  seized  by  a 
griffin  and  rapidly  borne  away.  The  cries  of  the 
child,  and  the  arrows  of  Sigeband's  men  at  arms, 
were  equally  ineffectual  in  checking  the  griffin, 
which  flew  over  land  and  sea,  and  finally  deposited 
its  prey  in  its  nest  on  the  top  of  a  great  cliff  on  a 
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desert  island.  One  of  the  little  griffins,  wishing 
to  reserve  this  delicate  morsel  for  its  own  delecta- 
tion, caught  the  boy  up  in  its  talons  and  flew 
away  to  a  neighbouring  tree.  The  branch  upon 
which  it  perched  was  too  weak  to  support  a 
double  load,  however,  and  as  it  broke  the 
frightened  griffin  dropped  Hagen  into  a  thicket. 
Undismayed  by  the  sharp  thorns,  Hagen  quickly 
crept  out  of  the  griffin's  reach  and  took  refuge  in 
a  cave,  where  he  found  three  little  girls  who  had 
escaped  from  the  griffins  in  the  same  way." 

Other  literary  illustrations  could  be  given 
to  show  that  the  griffin  was  not  always  a 
peaceful,  treasure-guarding  creature. 

T.  F. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

"  KATS    AND     KITTLINGS     ON      PALM    SUN- 

DAY"  (10  S.  xi.  326).— In  the  Catholic 
Church,  where  Palm  Sunday  is  more  ob- 
served than  by  any  other  portion  of  the 
community,  the  distribution  of  palms  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  at  least  in  many 
of  the  churches,  where  branchlets  of  fir 
and  shoots  bearing  catkins  were  formerly 
substituted.  This  use  of  catkins  may  have 
procured  for  them  the  name  of  palms  given 
to  them  by  many  people. 

B.  D.  MOSELEY. 
Burslem. 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  ATKYNS  :  WALPOLES  or 
ATHLONE  (10  S.  ix.  343). — When  I  wrote  my 
note  I  was  not  aware  of  M.  Frederic  Barbey's 
'  Madame  Atkyns,'  published  in  Paris  in 
1906,  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in 
London  in  1906  under  the  title  '  A  Friend 
of  Marie  Antoinette.'  It  is  full  of  informa- 
tion about  the  lady  which  cannot  be  sum- 
marized here  ;  but  it  is  disfigured  by  various 
inaccuracies. 

M.  Barbey  calls  Edward  Atkyns  a  baronet 
(M.  Sardou  in  the  Preface  calls  him  a  peer), 
and  regards  his  wife  as  a  native  of  Norfolk. 
It  is  clear  that  she  was  the  youngest  of  the 
three  daughters  of  Robert  Walpole  of  Athlone 
J.P.  for  Westmeath,  and  afterwards  for 
Roscommon,  who  died  in  Dublin  in  1803, 
soon  after  making  his  will,  dated  14  March, 
1803 — the  Robert  Walpole  mentioned  in 
my  note.  In  the  translation  Madame 
Atkyns  is  very  naturally  (though  erroneously) 
called  Lady  Atkyns  throughout. 

Her  executor,  N.  W.  Peach,  predeceased 
her,  dying  29  Aug.,  1835.  She  died  in  a 
small  flat  on  the  first  floor  of  65,  Rue  de  Lille, 
Paris,  2  Feb.,  1836.  She  had  lived  there 
since  the  death  of  her  mother,  aged  86,  in 
1826. 

Lady  Jerningham's  suggestion,  that  Mrs. 
Atkyns  went  to  Lille  in  1784  to  avoid  her 
creditors  in  England,  seems  absurd.  Besides 
possessing  the  estates  at  Ketteringham,  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Atkyns  had  a  town  house  at  17, 
Park  Lane,  which  Mrs.  Atkyns,  after  becom- 
ing a  widow  in  1794,  kept  on  for  some  years 
[M.  Barbey  erroneously  supposes  it  belonged 
to  some  friend).  When  she  disposed  of 
this  house,  she  took  12,  Piccadilly. 

I  think  M.  Barbey  is  also  wrong  in  saying 
that  she  was  buried  at  Ketteringham,  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  she  had  expressed 
in  her  will.  At  any  rate,  Miss  Catherine 
Welch  in  her  excellent  book  '  The  Little 
Dauphin,'  which  Messrs.  Methuen  published 
last  year,  says  at  p.  255  : — 

"  A  tablet  has  lately  been  erected  at  Kettering- 
ham to  commemorate  the  bravery  of  this  devoted 
woman.  The  inscription  reads — '  In  memory 
of  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Robert  Walpole,  and 
wife  of  Edward  Atkyns,  Esq.,  of  Ketteringham. 
She  was  born  1758,  and  died  at  Paris  1836,  where 
she  lies  in  an  unknown  grave  [italics  mine].  This 
tablet  was  erected  in  1907  by  a  few  who  sym- 
pathised with  her  wish  to  rest  in  this  church.- 
She  was  the  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  made 
several  brave  attempts  to  rescue  her  from  prison, 
and  after  that  Queen's  death  strove  to  save  the 
Dauphin  of  France.'  " 

As  to  the  "  several  brave  attempts," 
M.  Barbey  and  Miss  Frances  Williams 
Wynne  ('Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,' 
1864,  pp.  216-19)  seem  to  have  known  of 
only  one.  Who  was  the  Comtesse  Mac- 
namara,  on  whose  authority  this  one  rests  ? 
The  first  Count  Macnamara  lived  in  Brittany, 
and  was  made  a  Count  in  1782.  I  presume 
this  was  his  wife. 

I  was  in  error  in  describing  Frotte  as  an 
officer  in  the  "  Crown  "  Regiment.  He  was 
in  the  "  Colonel-General's." 

M.  Barbey  must  be  wrong  in  stating  that 
Peltier  was  65  when  he  died,  if  he  is  right  in 
saying  he  was  born  21  Oct.,  1765.  In  that 
case  he  would  be  59,  for  he  died  31  March, 
1825. 

Is  anything  known  of  Antoine  Quentin 
Atkyns  (b.  19  March,  1791),  illegitimate  son 
of  Edward  Atkyns  and  Genevieve  Leglen  of 
Lille,  beyond  his  christening  ? 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

"WATCHET"  (10  S.  xi  367,  412).— The 
"  philologist  "  who  suggested  "  woad  "  as  a 
possible  origin  of  this  interesting  term  is  of 
no  consequence  now.  Indeed,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  may  have  changed  his  opinion, 
as  even  experts  in  etymology  are  entitled 
to  do,  for  it  is  some  years  since  he  wrote 
what  has  already  been  quoted.  It  may, 
however,  be  added  that  his  book  is  not 
without  considerable  pretensions  to  an 
authoritative  character,  and  that  it  commands 
a  wide  respect.  More  germane  to  the  imme- 
diate purpose  than  the  identity  of  this 
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adventurous  exponent  is  the  fact  that  among 
Prof.  Skeat's  valuable  references  there  is 
nothing  to  guide  one  towards  the  engaging 
fancy  with  which  Collins  in  '  The  Manners  ' 
thus  signalizes  Le  Sage  : — 

Or  him  whom  Seine's  blue  nymphs  deplore, 
In  watchet  weeds  on  Gallia's  shore. 

Such  an  exquisite  touch  should  never  be 
overlooked  when  the  structure  and  use  of 
this  word  are  under  discussion, 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

The  colour-term  "  watchet  "  occurs  in  a 
memorandum  (see  10  S.  ix.  226)  concerning 
the  waistcoat  used  by  King  Charles  I.  at  his 
execution.  WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 

HAKE  FORECASTING  FIRE  (10  S.  xi.  310, 
413). — In  April,  1908,  one  of  the  masters' 
houses  at  Harrow  was  burnt  down.  A  hare 
was  said  to  have  run  through  the  town  that 
morning  ;  and  there  was  a  similar  tradition 
about  a  similar  fire  there  in  the  thirties. 

HERGENSIS. 

SIR  THOMAS  WARNER'S  TOMBSTONE  (10  S. 
viii.  288,  377  ;  ix.  296  ;  xi.  392).— A  photo- 
graph of  this  appeared  in  The  Stone  Trades 
Journal  for  May,  1908,  and  the  epitaph  is 
very  well  reproduced.  The  fragment  of  the 
last  line  is  certainly  "...  .fine  Coronat." 

L.  L.  K. 

AN  ENGLISH  QUEEN  AS  JEZEBEL  (10  S. 
xi.  341). — Agnes  Strickland  in  her  '  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,'  speaking  of 
Mary  II.'s  death,  says  : — 

"  A  Jacobite  clergyman  had  the  audacity  to 
take  for  his  text  the  verse,  '  Go,  see  now  this 
cursed  woman,'  &c.  The  same  insult  had  been 
offered  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  ancestress  of 
Mary  II.,  by  a  Puritan — so  nearly  do  extremes 
in  politics  meet." 

A.  B.  BAYLEY. 

BRIEFS  FOR  GREEK  CHRISTIANS  (10  S.  xi. 

289,  357).— Chariton  Syllabaris,  Archbishop 

of  Dyrrachium,  was  buried  on  1  July,  1633 

— not  1663,  as  printed  at  the  latter  reference. 

A.  B.  MALDEN. 

The  Close,  Salisbury. 

'THE  DIABOLIAD,'  BY  WILLIAM  COMBE 
(10  S.  ix.  227).— There  is  an  error  in  my 
key  to  this  satire.  On  p.  20,  1.  2,  the  initial 
-  indicates  not  G.  B.  Fitzgerald,  but 
Col.  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  the  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  LTpper  Ossory  and  the  friend 
of  Charles  Fox.  My  edition  of  the  verses 
is  one  printed  at  Dublin  in  1777. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


JEWS  AND  JEWESSES  IN  FICTION  (10  S.  xi. 
169,  254,  316,  394).— To  the  list  already 
given  may  be  added  the  characters  of  the 
beneficent  Sheva  and  of  Jubal  his  attendant 
in  Bichard  Cumberland's  play  of  '  The 
Jew.'  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &a 

Archceologia    JEliana ;     or,    Miscellaneous    Tracts 

relating   to   Antiquity.     Third   Series,    Vol.    IV. 

(Society    of    Antiquaries    of    Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne.) 

MR.  F.  BBADSHAW  contributes  a  paper  which 
must  have  been  the  result  of  long-continued 
research  as  to  the  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  Serfdom 
in  Durham.'  To  analyze  it  would  be  a  long 
and  uninviting  process,  for,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  test  it,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  based  on  documentary  evidence 
which  it  is  impossible  to  call  in  question.  Mediaeval 
lawyers,  unduly  influenced  as  they  are  known  to 
have  been  by  the  Roman  law,  and  little  as  they 
seem  to  have  taken  account  of  the  customs  of 
pre-Norman  times,  were  yet  compelled  to  make 
wide  distinctions  when  they  had  to  do  with 
villainage.  They  knew  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  treat  the  villein  en  gros,  who  was 
little  better  than  a  slave,  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  villein  regardant,  who  was  the  holder  of  land 
occupied  by  villein  tenure,  but  was  personally 
to  a  great  extent,  and  often  entirely,  free.  As  time 
went  on  the  latter  class  increased  rapidly.  The 
sale  of  manumission  charters  was  frequent,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  many  in  the  latter  days 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  serfs  by  common  consent, 
without  any  documentary  evidence  to  demon- 
strate their  freedom.  The  child  of  a  free  mother 
by  a  slave  father  was  generally  free,  but  in 
Durham  "  its  condition  was  determined  by  that 
of  its  father,"  and  fines  were  claimed  when  a  female 
serf  married.  Mr.  Bradshaw  says  that  an  obscure 
passage  occurs  in  the  Prior's  Rolls  of  Durham 
which  seems  to  mean  that  until  the  merchet  or 
marriage  fine  was  paid  the  marriage  was  invalid. 
Unhappily,  the  words  are  not  given.  We,  how- 
ever, hold  a  strong  opinion  that,  whatever  local 
customs  may  have  been  in  Durham  or  elsewhere, 
if  the  Church's  rules  with  regard  to  wedlock  were 
complied  with,  no  manorial  law  could  override 
them. 

Dr.  T.  Allison  furnishes  an  interesting  paper 
on  '  The  Flail  and  Kindred  Tools,'  which  forms 
a  continuation  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
previous  volume.  It  is  somewhat  discursive, 
but  many  will  think  it  the  more  valuable  on  that 
account.  The  horse  thrashing-machine  which 
came  into  use  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
abolished  the  flail  only  gradually,  and  to  the  last 
very  imperfectly.  The  large  farmers  soon  availed 
themselves  of  the  new  invention,  but  their  smaller 
neighbours,  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  one,  went 
on  in  the  same  manner  as  their  forefathers.  In 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  England  the  flail  was  in 
constant  use  as  late  as  1850,  and  every  one  who 
dwelt  in  the  country  was  accustomed  to  the  sound 
thereof.  In  or  about  that  vear  there  was 
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confidently  attributed  to  Aytoun  a  satire  on 
Lord  John  Russell  named  '  Little  John  and  the 
Bed  Friar,'  which  contains  the  following  allusion  : 

But  Little  John  was  weak  of  fence, 
And  his  strength  began  to  fail  ; 

Whilst  the  friar's  blows  came  thundering  down 
Like  the  strokes  of  a  thrashing  flail. 

Every  reader  when  the  verse  was  written  would 
at  once  realize  what  was  meant ;  now  many 
people  would,  we  believe,  require  an  interpreter. 
Before  another  ten  years  had  passed  the  steam 
thrasher  had  come  into  common  use,  and  the  flail 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  though 
it  was  sometimes  employed  by  cottagers  to  thrash 
the  little  patches  of  corn  which  they  cultivated 
in  their  gardens.  Now  it  seems  to  have  been 
almost  utterly  abolished,  only  one  or  two 
instances  of  its  survival  being  recorded  in  the 
discussion  on  flails  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  present  Series.  It  is  probable  that  many 
a  farmer  has  never  seen  one,  and  that  still 
fewer  have  been  wakened  by  the  monotonous 
rhythm  that  aroused  their  grandfathers  early  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Julius  P.  Gilspn  contributes  a  paper  on 
St.  Julian  the  Harbinger  and  the  first  English 
member  of  the  house  of  Percy.  The  story  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  printed  before,  but  exists 
in  its  Latin  dress  in  an  early  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  evidently  fabulous,  but  whether 
intended  as  a  romance  or  as  something 
to  convey  religious  instruction  it  is  hard 
to  say.  William  de  Percy,  when  he  went  out 
even  for  a  single  day,  was  in  the  habit  of  devoutly 
invoking  St.  Julian,  and  while  he  did  so  was 
always  successful  in  what  he  undertook  ;  but  at 
length  a  change  came  over  him.  One  day  when 
near  his  house  at  Topcliffe  presumption  got  the 
better  of  him.  He  had  had  so  long  a  run  of  good 
fortune  that  he  could  not  believe  in  change,  so 
determined  not  to  call  upon  St.  Julian  any  more. 
His  chaplains  protested,  but  it  was  useless. 
Before  his  cavalcade  arrived  at  the  house  it 
and  all  the  contents  were  burnt.  After  passing 
a  comfortless  night,  he  and  his  following  went  to 
Tadcaster,  but  with  the  like  result.  Then  he 
journeyed  to  York,  where  a  mighty  wind  wrecked 
the  Percy  dwellings.  Nafferton  was  the  next 
place  visited  ;  here  his  wife  was  residing.  Percy 
got  there  just  in  time  to  see  her  carried  from  the 
burning  dwelling  in  a  moribund  state,  with  her 
new-born  son  by  her  side.  To  the  retainers 
she  had  been  a  good  and  kind  mistress,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  all.  The  turning-point  of  the 
tale  lies  here.  They  were  prostrated  by  this 
new  affliction,  and  earnestly  prayed  to  St.  Julian 
for  help.  After  another  wretched  night  Sir 
William  and  his  retinue  crossed  over  the  Humber 
into  Lincolnshire.  When  they  landed,  they  were 
met  by  the  reeve  of  Immingham  manor,  who 
reported  that,  five  weeks  before,  he  had  received 
letters  under  seal  from  his  lord  bidding  him  get 
together  provisions  for  himself  and  his  large 
retinue  for  forty  days,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive 
him  the  very  day  on  which  he  actually  arrived. 
Notary  and  chamberlain  were  asked  if  letters  had 
been  sent.  Their  answer  was  no.  All  marvelled 
at  so  great  a  miracle.  Sir  William  was  converted, 
and  became  once  more  a  worshipper  of  St.  Julian. 
A  great  festival  took  place,  alike  for  the  lord, 
his  wife  (who  seems  to  have  been  once  more  in 
good  health),  and  his  infant  son,  as  well  as  in 


honour  of  St.  Julian.  Many  neighbouring  people 
were  there,  and  the  number  of  retainers  was  very 
large,  all  of  whom  shared  in  the  feast ;  but  the 
food  took  full  fifty  days  to  consume. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — JUNE. 
MR.  BARNARD'S  Manchester  Series  No.  3 
contains  works  under  Alpine.  American  items 
include  a  map  of  the  Middle  British  Colonies  in 
1758,  4:1.  10s.  Under  Boccaccio  is  Bigg's  trans- 
lation, 21.  15s.  ;  under  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
those  edited  by  Max  Miiller  ;  and  under  Chatterton 
the  Bowley  poems,  1794,  II.  Ws.  Other  works  are 
Payne  Collier's  '  Dramatic  Poetry,'  3  vols.,  1831, 
II.  Is.  6d.  ;  Hutchinson's  '  Cumberland,'  31.  3s.  ; 
and  Florio's  '  Italian  Dictionary,'  11.  17s.  6d. 
Under  Huguenots  is  a  volume  containing  59  scarce 
pieces,  Arrests  du  Conseil  d'Estat,  Declarations, 
&c.,  1680-1780,  15Z.  ;  also  another  volume  con- 
taining 21  similar  pieces,  51.  A  detailed  list  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  Mr.  Barnard.  Shelley 
items  include  first  edition  of  '  The  Masque  of 
Anarchy,'  1832,  21.  There  is  a  curious  work  on 
tea  by  Thomas  Short,  in  which  its  nature  and 
properties  "  are  explained  by  many  new  experi- 
ments," and  its  "  various  effects  on  different 
constitutions,"  1730,  69.  A  good  clean  copy  of 
Strutt's  '  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land,' 2  vols.,  4to,  morocco,  1796-9,  is  3Z.  15s. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Blackwell  of  Oxford  devotes  hi» 
Catalogue  CXXXII.  to  an  interesting  collection 
of  European  Philology,  divided  into  sections — 
General  and  Comparative,  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic, 
Old,  Middle,  and  New  English,  Dialects,  German 
Language,  Old  and  Middle  High  German  Lite- 
rature, Boman  Languages,  Italian,  Northern 
Languages  and  Literature,  &c.  Mr.  Blackwell! 
has  also  some  clean  second-hand  copies  of  the 
original  series  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

Mr.  James  G.  Commin's  Exeter  Catalogue  251 
contains  under  America  Stephens's  '  Incidents  of 
Travel,'  4  vols.,  half-calf,  1842-3,  21.  5s.  Under 
Bartolozzi  are  Thomson's  '  Seasons,'  royal  4to,. 
1797,  31.  15s.  ;  and  twelve  plates,  oblong  folio^ 
from  drawings  by  Cipriani,  1787,  21.  5s.  Under 
Blake  is  Blair's  '  Grave,'  4to,  full  purple  morocco,. 
Ackermann,  1813,  21.  10s ;  and  under  Lady 
Hamilton  is  Behberg's  'Attitudes,'  4to,  1794*. 
11.  15s.  Other  works  are  Linton's  '  Sketches  in 
Italy,'  folio,  1832,  11.  5s.  ;  Milton,  3  vols,  Picker- 
ing, 1845,  15s.  ;  The  Portfolio,  12  vols.  (vol.  ii. 
wants  title-page),  11.  Is. ;  and  Scot's  '  Witch- 
craft,' small  4to,  21.  10s.  (offered  with  all  faults). 
Swinburne  first  editions  include  '  Chastelard/ 
Moxon,  1868,  21.  5s.  ;  and  '  Bothwell,'  1874, 
11.  2s.  Qd. 

Mr.  Ellis  (Messrs.  Holdsworth  and  Smith)  has 
in  Catalogue  125  rare  and  valuable  books  printed 
in  the  fifteenth  century  at  Florence,  Venice,  and 
Cologne.  There  are  also  books  printed  in  Eng- 
land, and  books  by  English  writers  printed  abroad, 
up  to  1640.  We  note  Bacon's  '  Essays,'  small  4to, 
morocco  extra  by  Biviere,  1625,  211.  ;  also  the. 
first  complete  edition  of  '  The  Advancement  of 
Learning,'  1640,  10Z.  10s.  There  is  a  fine  tall 
copy  of  '  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  his  Booke 
de  Proprietatibus  Berum,'  morocco  by  Biviere, 
1582,  21Z.  Bayly's  '  The  Practice  of  Pietie,'  12mo, 
in  fine  contemporary  binding,  1623,  is  11.  15s.  ; 
and  the  first  edition  in  English  of  Bede's  c  History 
ofjthe  Church  of  Englande,'  1565,  with  Stapleton's 
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'  Fortresse  of  the  Faith,'  1565,  41!.  4s.  Bibles 
include  an  extremely  rare  edition  of  Cranmer's 
Bible,  folio,  bound  in  morocco,  1553,  21Z.  (most 
of  the  copies  were  destroyed  by  order  of  Queen 
Mary).  There  is  a  first  edition  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  2  vols.,  4to,  91.  9s.  Among  Prayer 
Books  is  the  first  of  Edward  VI.,  small  folio,  blue 
morocco,  1549,  150Z.  This  is  of  excessive  rarity, 
perfect  copies  very  seldom  occurring  for  sale. 
On  the  last  leaf  is  the  royal  order  that  the  book 
should  not  be  sold  unbound  above  the  price  of 
two  shillings  and  twopence,  or  bound  four  shillings. 
A  beautifully  fresh  copy  of  the  second  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  1552,  is  112Z.  This  was 
rigidly  suppressed,  and  is  the  scarcest  of  all  the 
issues  of  the  second  Prayer  Book,  being  unmen- 
tioned  by  Lowndes.  Under  Brandt  is  the  best 
edition  of  '  The  Ship  of  Fooles,'  1570,  281.  The 
Chaucers  include  the  rare  edition  edited  by 
Thynne,  no  date,  but  about  1545,  morocco  extra 
by  Riviere,  49Z.  Drayton  items  include  the 
first  complete  edition  of  '  Polyolbion,'  two  parts 
in  one  volume,  folio,  old  panelled  calf  gilt,  21L 
The  second  edition  of  Fabyan's  '  Cronycle  '  is 
28Z.  10s.  ;  and  a  very  large  copy  of  Fenton's 
"  Tragicall  Discourses/  1567,  211.  The  latter 
collection  is  one  of  the  sources  from  which  the  old 
dramatists  drew  their  plots  ;  Warton  speaks  of  it 
as  "  the  most  important  volume  of  its  kind." 
There  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Holinshed, 
2  vols.,  small  folio,  681.  Under  Psalms  is  a 
beautiful  copy  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  1637, 
161.  16s.  It  is  24mo,  in  contemporary  needlework 
binding,  with  trees  and  flowers  worked  in  coloured 
silks  and  gold  and  silver  thread.  There  is  a 
Second  Folio  Shakespeare,  a  clean  and  perfect 
copy,  the  margins  of  a  few  leaves  only  at  the 
•end  being  very  slightly  repaired.  It  is  handsomely 
bound  in  red  morocco  super-extra  by  Riviere, 
150Z.  Under  Statutes  is  the  '  Nova  Statuta,'  one 
of  the  most  important  productions  of  Pynson's 
•early  press.  Dibdin  styles  it  "  this  magnificent 
volume."  Mr.  Ellis  supplies  a  full  collation 
of  this  copy  (circa  1497),  which  is  bound  in 
morocco  by  Bedford,  1201.  Under  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  the  first  edition  of  '  Utopia,'  45Z.  At  the 
«nd  of  this  interesting  Catalogue  is  an  index  of 
the  printers  and  booksellers  mentioned. 

Messrs.  Henry  March  Gilbert  &  Son  send  from 
Winchester  their  Catalogue  33,  containing  first 
editions  of  '  Nicholas  Nickleby '  and  '  Little 
Dorrit '  ;  Bohn's  '  Classical  Library,'  28  vols., 
half- vellum,  4Z.  12s.  6d.  ;  '  International  Library 
of  Famous  Literature,'  E.  Lloyd,  21.  10s.  ; 
'  Chambers's  Encyclopedia,'  10  vols.,  1908, 
31.  15s.  ;  Hume  and  Smollett,  17  vols.,  calf,  1841, 
11.  5s.  ;  London's  '  Arboretum,'  8  vols.,  1854, 
21. 15s.  ;  and  Maitland's '  London,'  folio,  calf,  1739, 
10s.  6d.  There  is  a  set  of  the '  Badminton  Library,' 
14  vols.,  1887-93,  21.  5s. 

Mr.  Alexander  W.  Macphail's  Edinburgh  Cata- 
logue 99  contains  two  autographs  of  Scott ;  also 
Lockhart's  '  Life,'  the  illustrations  under  the 
.supervision  of  Mr.  Caw,  printed  by  Constable  on 
pure  rag  paper,  10  large  8vo  volumes,  21.  10s.  ;  and 
the  first  edition  of  Scott's  '  Border  Antiquities, 
1814,  21.  12s.  6d.  Mr.  Macphail  says  of  this  copy 
that,  although  many  copies  have  passed  through 
his  hands,  he  has  never  had  one  equal  to  this. 
Under  Burns  are  several  editions,  including 
41  the  Self-Interpreting,"  because  it  contains 


explanations  of  the  Scotch  words  at  the  end  of 
each  line,  6  vols.,  Philadelphia,  16s.  6d.  There  is  a 
painting  in  oils  of  Burns's  Cottage,  in  gold  frame, 
31.  17s.  6d.  Under  Hogarth  is  Austin  Dobson's 
edition,  2  vols.,  imp.  4to,  1902,  4Z.  10s.  The 
Times  pronounced  this  to  be  "  The  best  extant." 
Under  Pope  is  the  first  London  edition  of  '  The 
Dunciad,'  1729,  11.  Is.  Lowndes  took  this  to  be 
the  first  printed  copy,  but  there  was  one  printed  in 
Dublin,  1728,  which  is  very  rare.  Among  items 
relating  to  Freemasonry  is  the  picture  of  the 
installation  of  his  present  Majesty  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  11.  5s.  As  usual  with  our  bookselling 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  the  Catalogue  contains 
plenty  of  interesting  Scotch  items. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Waters  send  from 
Leamington  Spa  their  Catalogue  232,  which 
contains  under  Art  Mrs.  Jameson's  '  Legends  of 
the  Madonna,'  3  vols.,  11.  12s.  6d.  Dickens's 
'  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,'  3  vols.,  1840—41,  ia 
11.  Is.  ;  Melville's  '  George  III.  and  IV.,'  4  vols,' 
half-calf,  11.  10s.  ;  Wilkins's  '  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,' 
2  vols.,  16s.  ;  Fitzmaurice's  '  Life  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville,'  2  vols.,  4s.  ;  the  first  edition  of  '  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,'  1773,  25Z.  ;  Burke's  '  Commoners,' 
4  vols.,  half-calf,  1836-8,  21.  2s.  ;  Green's  '  Short 
History,'  original  issue,  4  vols.,  half-calf,  31.  ; 
Grote's  '  Greece,'  8  vols.,  21.  10s.  ;  and  Boswell's 
'  Johnson,'  edited  by  Henry  Morley,  5  vols., 
royal  8vo,  whole  calf,  21.  15s.  Under  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  is  Gust's  '  Authentic  Portraits,'  4to, 
16s.  6d.  ;  and  under  London  are  Wheatley's 
'  London,'  3  vols.,  uncut,  21.  Is.  6d.  ;  Davies's 
'  Chelsea  Old  Church,'  11.  Is.  ;  and  Chancellor's 
'  Squares,'  10s.  6d.  There  is  a  collection  of  the 
Miniature  Library,  22  vols.,  1835,  11.  10s.  Works 
relating  to  Napoleon  include  Bussey's  '  History," 
with  Vernet's  illustrations,  2  vols.,  half-calf  by 
Morrell,  1840,  11.  Is.  6d.  ;  and  Herriot's  '  Madame 
R6camier,'  translated  by  Hallard,  2  vols.,  14s. 
Under  Portraits  is  Corner's  '  Celebrated  Painters,' 
1825,  1Z.  8s.  ;  and  under  Lord  Roberts  is  his 
'  Forty-One  Years  in  India,'  2  vols.,  10s.  6d. 
A  copy  of  '  The  Century  Dictionary,'  almost  as 
new,  is  priced  5Z.  5s.  ;  and  under  Isaac  Walton  is 
the  beautifully  printed  Chiswick  Press  edition 
of  the  '  Lives,'  17s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Waters  also  send  their 
Catalogue  233,  Books  for  Seaside  or  Holiday 
Reading. 

[Notices  of  several  other  Catalogues  are  held  over.] 


Jtoitaa  to  C0mspontonts. 

.  We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

ERRATUM.— Ante,  p.  428,  col.  1, 1.  15,  for  Anthony 
Hersey  "  read  Hussey. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS  (JUNE). 

(Continued  from  Second  Advertisement  Page.) 

MAGGS      BROTHERS, 

109,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C.,    ENGLAND, 

MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF 

RARE     BOOKS,     PRINTS,    AND    AUTOGRAPHS. 

Catalogues  in  each  Section 
Regularly    issued   and   sent   post  free   to    any   part   of  the    World  on    application. 


CUSTOMERS'   "DESIDERATA  "  SEARCHED  FOR  AND  REPORTED  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


ITEMS    OP    ESPECIAL    RABITY    AND    INTEREST    ALWAYS    GLADLY    PURCHASED. 


COLLECTORS  SEEKING  FOR  RARE  BOOKS  IN 
CHOICE  CONDITION  SHOULD  SEND  FOR  MY 
JUNE  CATALOGUE,  IN  WHICH  I  OFFER  AN 
UNUSUALLY  GOOD  SELECTION  OF  WORKS  FROM 
THE  FINEST  LIBRARIES  RECENTLY  DISPERSED, 
INCLUDING  FIRST  EDITIONS  OF  MANY  OF  THE 
MOST  FAMOUS  BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


BERTRAM     DOBELL, 

77,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London,  W.C. 


A.     LIONEL     ISAACS, 

59,    PICCADILLY,   W. 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS  &  MSS. 

Speciality:— 

French  Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
Modern  French  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 

%.*  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dispose  of  any  of  these,  will 
oblige  by  kindly  reporting  same  to  me. 


Telephone:  4435  MAYFAIB. 


CHAS.     J.     SAWYER,     LTD.,     Booksellers, 

23,     NEW    OXFORD    STREET,     LONDON,     W.C., 

OFFER    A    SPECIAL    BARGAIN  :- 

ARABIAN    NIGHTS. 

CAPTAIN  RICHARD  BURTON'S  Plain  and  Literal  Translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  now 
entitled  The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,  with  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Moslem  Men,  and  the  Terminal  Essay  upon  the  History  of  the  Nights ;  together 
with  the  SUPPLEMENTAL  NIGHTS,  with  Notes,  Anthropological  and  Explanatory,  illustrated  with  a 
remarkably  beautiful  collection  of  plates,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  Art  on  Japanese  paper  (remarque 
proofs),  by  Letchford,  Boulanger,  Gerome,  Lalauze,  Batten,  Gavarni,  Dvbufe,  and  Beda,  a  verbatim 
reprint  of  the  original  issue,  privately  printed  by  the  Khamashastra  Society,  which  now  realizes  the  high 
price  of  about  £35,  17  vols.  roy.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  uncut,  AS  NEW,  £10  10,s 

Printed  by  the  Burton  Club  for  private  subscribers  only  (1906) 


G.    A.    POYNDER, 

96,  Broad  Street,  &  1,  Chain  Street, 
READING. 

For  Books  on  Natural  History, 

Science,  and  General  Literature. 
Write  for  Catalogues,  and  send  title  of  any 

Book  Wanted. 
CATALOGUE  50  NOW  READY. 


L.  C.  BRAUN, 

17,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road 
(near  Oxford  Street),  London,  W.C. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND  BOOKSELLER. 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

FRENCH    AND    GERMAN    BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS  and  VIEWS  for  EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING 

CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES  SENT  POST  FREE. 
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W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON'S    LIBRARY 

And  its  advantages. 

The  Library  contains  over  500,000  Volumes  of  Works  representing  all 
Glasses  of  General  Literature. 

Nearly  every  recognized  work  published  in  recent  years  can  be  obtained  from  our  Library.  The 
Student,  the  Politician,  the  Professional  Man,  the  Scientist,  the  Sportsman,  the  Lover  of  Fiction,  and 
General*Reader  will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  choice.  Our  Catalogue  will  prove  a  reliable  guide  to  all 
that  is  best  in  General  Literature.  All  books  of  popular  interest  are  added  as  published.  Subscribers 
have  the  privilege  of  being  transferred  to  any  of  our  800  Branches.  The  books  are  sent  from  our  dead 
Office  to  the  Branches  carriage  paid,  or  they  can  be  changed  direct  from  Head  Office  by  Parcel  Post  or 
Rail.  Boxes  supplied  gratis.  We  issue  at  frequent  periods  a  prospectus  of  the  newest  books  in 
circulation.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you  on  application. 

Terms    of   Subscription. 
LONDON. 

For  Exchanging  at  a  London  Terminus  and  186,  Strand,    W.C. 

3  Months  6  Months  12  Month* 

070  0120  110 

0  10     6  0  17     6  1  11     6 

OHO  130  220 

110  1150  330 

1150  300  55 


ONE  Vol.     .. 
TWO  Vols.  .. 
FOUR  Vols. 
EIGHT  Vols. 
FIFTEEN  Vols. 


»1  Month 
026 
046 
070 
0  10  0 
0  15 


A  deposit  of  2*.  6d.  on  each  Volume  is  required  with  all  Monthly  Subscriptions. 
SUBURBAN   AND    COUNTRY. 

For  Exchanging  at  any  of  the  Suburban  and  Country  Depoti. 

*1  Month  3  Months  6  Months  12  Months 

026  076  0  12    0 


ONE  Vol 
TWO  Vols 
THREE  Vols. 
FOUR  Vols. 
SIX  Vols 
TWELVE  Vols. 


04 
06 
07 
0  10 
015 


0  12 
017 
10 
13 
115 


0  17 
13 
18 

1  15 
30 


11 
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NATHANAEL  RICHARDS,  DRAMATIST. 

NATHANAEL  RICHARDS,  whose  '  Tragedy 
of  Messallina  '  was  printed  in  1640,  has  been 
long  identified  with  a  Nathaniel  Richards 
who  graduated  LL.B.  from  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1634.  The  latter  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Richard  Richards,  Rector  of 
Kentisbury,  Devon  ;  he  was  there  baptized 
on  31  Jan.,  1610/11,  and  before  his  admission 
to  Caius  (28  Feb.,  1628/9)  had  been  for  four 
years  at  school  at  Torrington,  Devon. 
Richard  Richards  died  at  Kentisbury  in 
March,  1632/3,  and  was  succeeded  as  rector 
by  his  second  son  John  (instituted  16  April, 
1633),  who  was  already  rector  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Trentishoe.  John  was 
apparently  only  keeping  Kentisbury 
*'  warm  "  for  his  youngest  brother  (probably 
half -brother)  Nathaniel,  and  in  1637/8  he 
resigned  the  living,  and  "  Nathaniel  Richards, 
clerk,  LL.B.,"  was  instituted  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  [the  eldest  brother]  William 
Richards  of  Kentisbury,  Esq.  That  he 
came  into  residence  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  his  only  son  Francis  was  baptized  at 


Kentisbury  on  23  July  following.  Nathaniel 
Richards  remained  Rector  of  Kentisbury, 
and,  for  all  we  know,  continued  to  reside 
there  till  his  death  in  December,  1660.* 

Now  for  the  author  of  '  Messallina.'  The 
play  was  published  in  1640  as  "  by  Nathanael 
Richards,"  with  a  portrait,  coat  of  arms, 
and  eulogistic  verses  by  friends  of  the  author, 
including  some  of  the  actors  of  his  play. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  man  was  the  author  of  the  collection 
of  poems  called  "  The  Celestiall  Publican, 

&c by      Nathanael      Richards,      Gent. 

London,  F.  Kyngston,  1630,"  as  well  as  of 
'  Poems  Sacred  and  Satyricall '  (many  of 
them  reprinted  from  the  former  collection), 
1641. 

Our  earlier  dramatic  biographers  seem  to 
have  known  nothing  about  the  identity  or 
history  of  this  Nathanael  Richards.  Neither 
Langbaine  (1691),  nor  Oldys  in  his  notes  on 
Langbaine,  nor  Gildon  (1698),  nor  Jacob 
(1723),  nor  Whincop  (1747),  has  anything 
to  say  about  him. 

D.  E.  Baker  in  his  '  Companion  to  the 
Playhouse,'  1764,  writes  : — 

"  Of    this    author    I    find    nothing    farther    on 
Record  than  that  he  lived  in  the  Reign  of  K. 
Charles  I.,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War    published    one     dramatic    Piece,     entitled 
Messalina.'  " 

It  is  in  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  called 
'  Biographia  Dramatica  :  or,  A  Companion,' 
&c.  (1782),  that  we  first  have  the  author  of 
'  Messallina '  identified  with  the  LL.B.  of 
Caius.  Baker  now  writes  : — 

"  Of  this  author  I  find  nothing  farther  on 
record  than  that  he  was  of  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  in  1634  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
. . .  .and  about  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
published,"  &c. 

Some  one  by  this  time  had  noticed  the  name 
"  Nathaniel  Richards  "  among  the  "  graduati 
lantabrigienses,"  and  had  naturally  identified 
lim  with  the  author  of  '  Messallina.' 

Is  the  identification  confirmed  by  the 
internal  evidence  afforded  by  '  Messallina  ' 
and  the  two  collections  of  poems  ?  I 
think  one  may  say  it  is  not  only  not  con- 
firmed, but  refuted. 

In  all  the  three  works  the  author's  Chris- 

ian  name  is  spelt    "  Nathanael  " — the  two 

jollections  of  poems  begin  with  an  acrostic 

on   the   name   so    spelt.     The    Caius    man's 

name  is  spelt  in  all  our  records  "  Nathaniel." 

The     volume    of     1630     contains     poems 


*  Many  cf  the  above  facts  have  been  derived 
Tom  the  records  in  the  Diocesan  Registry, 
Exeter.  They  were  supplied  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
'or  his  revised  edition  of  the  '  D.N.B.'  before  the 
conclusion  given  in  this  paper  had  been  arrived  at. 
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written  to  all  appearance  some  years  earlier. 
There  are  a  group  of  obituary  acrostics  on 
King  James  (ob.  27  March,  1625),  Lodowick, 
Duke  of  Richmond  (ob.  30  July,  1624), 
James,  Marquess  of  Hamilton  (ob.  2  March, 
1624/5),  and  Arthur,  Lord  Chichester  (ob. 
19  Feb.,  1624/5).  These  poems  were  surely 
written  immediately  after  the  deaths  of 
their  subjects.  The  Caius  man  was  then  a 
Devonshire  schoolboy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

Sir  Thomas  Stanley  married  as  his 
second  wife  Mary  Hammond  of  St.  Albans, 
near  Dover.  Their  son  Thomas  Stanley  the 
poet  was  born  in  1625  ('D.N.B.').  Is  the 
Devonshire  schoolboy  likely  to  have  written 
the  poems  printed  in  the  collection  of  1630  : 
'  At  the  marriage  of  my  honour 'd  friend  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley  with. .  .  .his  wife  that  now 
is,'  or  the  one  '  Upon  Sr  Thomas  Stanley  his 
Lady  her  first  beeing  with  childe  '  ? 

In  his  poem  '  The  Jesuite,'  originally 
printed  in  1630,  the  author  says  : — 

I  've  knowne  in  Spaine, 

The  Traitors  death  so  moan'd,  such  credit  gaine .... 
There  Monster  Jesuites  make  a  Martyr'd  saint, 

and  explains  his  meaning  by  describing  the 
adoration  paid  to  a  picture  of  the  English 
Jesuit  Garnet  in  a  Spanish  church.  The 
passage  has  all  the  marks  of  being  inspired 
by  ocular  experience.  That  the  author  had 
been  in  Spain  is  again  made  likely  by  a 
passage  in  '  The  Divine  Dreame '  in  the 
poems  of  1641  : — 

me  thou[g]ht  I  read,  and  read  it  ore 
Peccair  no  majs  :   that  is,  sinne  no  more 
Written  in  Spanish. 

But  could  the  Caius  freshman  of  1630 
have  been  in  Spain  ? 

The  poetical  encomia  of  the  author's 
friends  prefixed  to  '  Messallina '  make  no 
reference  to  his  being  a  clergyman  or  an 
LL.B.  of  Cambridge,  though  such  titles 
would  be  an  unusual  adornment  to  a  man 
who  had  had  a  successful  play  on  the 
London  stage. 

The  portrait  prefixed  to  '  Messallina '  is 
that  of  a  man  rather  of  forty  or  fifty  than 
of  twenty-nine,  the  age  of  the  Caius  man 
in  1640. 

The  author's  dedication  of  his  poems  of 
1641  to  Thomas  Soame,  Esq.,  Alderman  of 
the  City  of  London,  clearly  implies  that  his 
book  emanated  from  London,  and  not  from 
Devonshire  :  "  Witness  this  city's  approba- 
tion," &c. 

I  conclude  that  there  is  neither  external 
nor  internal  evidence  for  the  usually  accepted 
identification  of  the  author  of  "  Messallina.' 

Can  we  go  further  than  this  ? 

We  have  a  useful  clue  in  the  coat  of  arms 


represented  on  the  portrait  prefixed  to 
'  Messallina.'  The  arms  are  Sable,  a  chevron 
between  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent,  a  mullet 
for  difference  (i.e.,  to  signify  that  the  bearer 
of  the  arms  was  a  third  son).  These  arms 
are  stated  in  Burke's  '  General  Armory  '  to 
be  those  of  Richards  of  "  Rowley "  (a 
misprint  for  Rowling),  co.  Kent.  Hasted 
('  History  of  Kent,'  iii.  704)  gives  much 
information  about  this  family  in  speaking 
of  the  hundred  of  Wingham  and  parish  of 
Goodneston,  in  which  the  manor  of  Rolling 
or  Rowling  was  situated. 

In  the  College  of  Arms  a  short  pedigree 
of  the  family,  with  a  representation  of  its 
arms  as  described  above,  is  given  in  Book 
C.  16,  f.  105b.  The  arms  are  there  sur- 
mounted by  a  crest :  a  gryphon's  head 
erased  arg.,  wounded  in  the  neck  gules. 

Although  Nathanael's  name  does  not 
occur  among  the  half-dozen  names  given  in 
the  pedigree,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  belonged  to  this  family.  His  writings 
yield  one  little  scrap  of  confirmatory  evi- 
dence. We  saw  that  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  in  whose  connubial  life 
the  poet  had  shown  so  marked  an  interest, 
was  by  birth  Mary  Hammond  of  St.  Albans, 
near  Dover.  St.  Albans  was  in  the  parish 
of  Nonington,  which  adjoins  Goodneston. 
And  the  will  of  Gabriel  Richards  of  Rowling 
(ob.  1672)  provides  that  after  certain  con- 
tingencies his  estate  should  pass  to  William 
Hammond,  "  eldest  son  of  my  cousin 
William  Hammond  of  St.  Albans,  Esq." 
We  learn  from  Hasted  that  it  did  so  pass, 
and  William  Hammond  sold  it  in  1696  to 
Sir  John  Narborough,  whose  only  sister  and 
heir  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  D'aeth 
of  Knolton,  Bt.,  brought  it  into  the  D'aeth 
family. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  author  of 
'  Messallina '  was  a  Richards  of  Rowling, 
Kent,  and  not  a  Richards  of  Kentisbury, 
Devon.  More  than  this  one  cannot  say 
with  any  certainty  ;  but  I  suggest  that  he 
was  the  third  son  of  Capt.  William  Richards, 
"  periti  et  exercitati  ducis,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  monument  erected  to  him  in 
Brabourne  Church  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  will  of  the  above-mentioned 
Gabriel  Richards,  who  was  his  second  son. 

Gabriel  is  said  to  have  been  seventy- 
seven  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1672.  If 
Nathanael  was  the  next  brother,  he  would 
be  born  about  1599  or  1600,  which  would 
agree  well  with  the  evidence  for  the  dra- 
matist's age  afforded  by  the  poems. 

G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 

The  University,  Sheffield. 
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MARGARET  OF  RICHMOND  :   INSCRIP- 
TIONS   IN   WESTMINSTER    ABBEY. 

IN  '  The  Antiquities  of  St.  Peter's,  or, 
the  Abbey-Church  of  Westminster  '  (accord- 
ing to  Dean  Stanley,  by  J.  Crull),  3rd  ed., 
1722,  vol.  i.  p.  99,  is  the  prose  epitaph  for 
the  composition  of  which  Erasmus  received 
20s.  (p.  101).  Following  that  appears  : — 

"  The  Inscription  on  the  adjoining  Table  is 
as  follows  : 

ELEGIA. 

In  serenissimae  Principis  &  Dominae,  Dominae 
Margaretae  nuper  Comitissae  de  Derby,  strenu- 
issimi  Regis  Henrici  VII.  Matris  Punebre 
Ministerium  per  Skeltonida  Laureatum  Oratorem 
Begium,  16  Die  Mensis  Augusti,  Anno  Salutis 
1516. 

Aspirate  meis  Elegis  pia  turma  Sororum, 
Et  Margaretam  collacrymate  piani,"  &c. 

The  last  two  of  the  twenty-six  lines  are  : — 
Hinc  statuo  certe  periturae  parcere  Chartse, 
Seu  Juvenalis  ovet  eximius  Satyrus. 

I  call  these  two  lines  the  last  because  they 
are  the  last  in  the  Elegia  proper,  and  they 
are  actually  the  last  of  what  appears  in 
Strype's  '  Stowe's  Survey,'  1720,  Book  VI. 
p.  29. 

Crull,  however,  has  at  the  end  : — 

Distichon  Execrationis  in  Fagolidoros. 
Qui  lacerat,  violatque,  rapit  presens  Epitoma 

Hunc  laceretque  voret,  Cerberus  absque  mora. 
Hanc  tecum  statuas,  Dominam,  precor,  O  sator 
Orbis, 

Quo  regnas  rutilans  Rex  sine  fine  manens. 

CALOX    AGATON    CUM    ARETA    REINPA. 

According  to  '  Josephi  Laurentii  Amalthea 
Onomastica,'  1640,  "  Phagoloedori "  were 
"  convitia  devorantes,  et  maledicta,"  "Voc. 
Eccl."  ("convitia"  sometimes  appears  for 
"  convicia  "  ).  In  '  Stemmata  Latinitatis,'  by 
Nicholas  Salmon,  1796,  is  "  phagolcedorus, 
that  swallows  up  insults,"  "  Hier."  Thu 
interpreted,  the  word,  whether  '"  Fagoli- 
doros "  or  "  Phagolcedoros,"  appears  to  be 
curiously  applied. 

Where  and  what  was  "  the  adjoining 
Table."  erected  seven  years  after  Margaret's 
death  ?  Very  probably  the  marble  monu- 
ment was  erected  about  the  same  time. 

Concerning  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  and 
his  Queen  Elizabeth,  Crull  (ibid.,  p.  93 
says  :— 

"  On  the  outside  of  the  brazen  Monument  were 
not  many  years  ago,  remaining  two  antienl 
Tables  in  Writing,  with  many  Verses  compos'c 
by  Mr.  Skelton,  Orator  and  Poet-Laureat  to 
King  Henry  VII.... but  these  have  been  taken 
away  of  late  Years." 

On  pp.  95-8  Crull  gives  the  inscriptions 
on  the  two  tables,  speaking  of  one  tabl 


as  "  formerly  adjoining  to  the  Monument,'* 
and  of  the  other  as  "  fixed  to  the  same 
Monument,"  i.e.,  of  Henry  VII.  and  Eliza- 
)eth. 

What  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Latino- 
reek 

Calon  agaton  cum  areta  reinpa  ? 

in  the  '  Amalthea  Onomastica '  referred  to 

above   "  calon  "    equals    "  pulchrum  "    (also 

'  bonum  "    and    "  lignum  ")  ;      "  agathon  " 

not    "agaton")    equals    "bonum";     and 

'  areta,"     "  virtus."     I    suggest    diffidently 

;hat   "  reinpa  "   stands  for   "  requiescere  in 

aace."     In  that  case     I  suppose  that  the 

meaning  would  be  "It  is  beautiful  and  good 

with  virtue  to  rest  in  peace." 

This  '  Amalthea  Onomastica '  is  a  lexicon 
of  words  "  usurpatae,  usurpandae,  e  Latinis, 
Latinograecis,  Latinobarbaris,  Criticis,"  &c. 
ROBERT  PrEBPOiNT. 


DR.  JOHNSON'S  ANCESTORS  AND 
CONNEXIONS. 

(Condivrion.) 
(See  10  S.  viii.  281,  382,  462;    ix.  43,  144, 

302,  423;    x.  44,  203,  343,  465;    xi.  103, 

223,  363.) 

Dr.  John  Turton. — In  the  account  I  gave 
in  my  book  of  Dr.  Turton  (pp.  111-12), 
the  celebrated  physician — who  as  son  of 
Dorothy  Hickman,  the  subject  of  Johnson's 
early  sonnet,  and  grandson  of  Gregory 
Hickman  of  Stourbridge  (the  half-brother 
of  "  Parson  "  Ford,  and  whole  brother  of 
Jane  Hickman,  who  married  Johnson's 
uncle  Nathaniel  Ford),  could  claim  various 
Johnsonian  connexions — I  pointed  out  that 
his  best  title  to  fame,  now  that  his  purely 
professional  successes  have  ceased  to  interest 
us  much,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  attended 
Goldsmith  during  his  last  illness  in  1774, 
and  that  he  also  attended  some  of  the 
inmates  of  Johnson's  London  house. 

Since  then  I  have  found  evidence  of  his 
association  with  several  other  persons  emi- 
nent in  art  and  letters.  Most  interesting 
is  the  fact  of  his  early  friendship  with 
David  Garrick,  with  which,  perhaps,  Johnson 
had  something  to  do.  In  a  letter  from 
Venice,  dated  14  July,  1764,  Joseph  Baretti 
shows  a  sympathetic  yet  practical  interest 
in  the  health  of  the  great  actor's  wife 
('Private  Correspondence  of  David  Garrick,' 
1831,  vol.  i.  p.  173)  :— 

"  As  to  the  soap-plaister,  I  find  Mr.  Turton  is 
not  against  it,  and  Mr.  Righellini  approved  of  it 
too.  Nay,  Turton  says,  that  soap  in  sciatica! 
complaints  is  set  down  as  a  good  remedy  in  an 
English  Dispensary." 
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Writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Arden  from 
Munich  on  15  Sept.,  1764,  Garrick  remarks 
(ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  175)  : — 

"  By  the  greatest  good  luck  Turton  was  our 
fellow-traveller  to  this  place,  and  would  not  stir 
from  me  till  his  great  care  had  made  me  able  to 
pursue  my  journey  to  Augsburgh,  which  we 
intend  to  do  to-morrow,  when  he  will  turn  off 
for  Batisbon  and  to  Vienna." 

Turton,  as  yet  only  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight,  had  in  1761  obtained  a 
Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  and  begun  to  study  medicine 
at  Leyden.  *  A  warm  tribute  is  paid  him  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Kennedy,  a  Catholic 
priest,  in  a  letter  to  Garrick,  dated 
from  Munich,  26  Aug.,  1766  (ibid.,  vol.  i. 
p.  238)  :— 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  from  our  good  friend 
Mr.  Turton,  since  he  left  us  ;  I  am  afraid  he  will 
have  much  ado  to  bring  his  bones  back  to  England, 
his  constitution  being  so  broke.  I  am  really 
sorry  for  it,  for  I  love  him,  and  he  deserves  to 
be  beloved  as  a  learned  and  worthy  gentleman  ; 
the  only  fault  I  find  in  him  is,  that  he  hath  too 
much  faith  in  physic,  and  thereby  I  am  afraid 
he  will  ruin  the  remainder  of  his  health  by  making 
too  much  use  of  it." 

On  17  Jan.,  1767,  John  Wilkes  writes  to 
Garrick  from  Paris,  sending  his  letter  by 
'Turton,  then  about  to  start  for  England 
{ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  249).  The  young  physician, 
now  making  very  rapid  advance  in  his 
profession,  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  to  Garrick  on  23  March,  1768 
(ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  295)  : — 

"  I  shall  always  be  extremely  glad  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  :  our  friend  Dr.  Turton 
has  promised  me  to  prevail  upon  you  to  do  me 
the  favour  to  dine  with  me,  when  you  have  a 
little  leisure." 

On  19  May,  1768,  Lord  and  Lady  Mans- 
field send  a  formal  note  to  Dr.  Turton, 
desiring  him  to  "  engage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garrick  to  name  some  day  next  week  to  do 
them  the  favour  to  dine  with  them  at 
Kenwood  "  (ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  301). 

In  August  of  the  same  year  we  find  Dr. 
Turton  attending  his  patient  Lord  Edward 
Bentinck ;  and  also  acting  as  temporary 
medical  adviser  to  Sir  Charles  Whitworth 
during  an  illness  ('Mrs.  Delany's  Autobio- 
graphy and  Correspondence,'  ed.  Lady 
Llano ver,  1862,  vol.  iv.  pp.  152-3).  From 
a  letter  of  Mrs.  Delany's  to  Viscountess 
Andover  on  25  Sept.,  1776,  it  appears  that 
"'  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Turton  "  had  recently  been 


"It  is  wonderful  how  little  good  Radcliffe's 
travelling  fellowships  have  done,"  said  Johnson 
not  many  months  before  his  death  (Hill's  '  Bos 
•well,'  vol.  iv.  p.  293). 


tier  guests  at  Bulstrode.  "  Dr.  Turton's 
arescriptions  soon  abated  my  fever,"  remarks 
;he  same  excellent  lady  in  a  letter  dated 
1  March,  1777  (ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  289)  ;  and 
in  a  letter  of  20  June,  1777,  received  by  her 
:rom  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Frances  Evelyn  Bos- 
:awen,  Dr.  Turton  is  also  mentioned.  On 
10  Jan.,  1778,  she  speaks  to  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Turton  having  "  renounced "  her  (ibid., 
vol.  v.  p.  341)  ;  and  in  her  will,  made  a 
tew  weeks  later,  on  22  Feb.,  she  leaves 
him  ten  guineas  to  buy  a  ring  (ibid.,  vol.  vi. 
p.  488). 

The   Rev.    John   Warner,   writing   to   his 
friend    George   Selwyn   on    16   Nov.,    1779, 
expresses  a  hope  that  he  may  soon  be  well 
mough  to  be  moved  to  London  ;  and,  dis- 
satisfied with  his  treatment  by  local  doctors, 
says  that  he  "  must  hear  what  Turton  and 
a  surgeon  will  say  to  it"  ('George  Selwyn 
and   his   Contemporaries,'    by   J.    H.    Jesse, 
1844,  vol.  iv.  p.  301). 

Mrs.  Thrale  writes  as  follows  to  Dr. 
Johnson  on  20  Aug.,  1780  ('  Letters  to  and 
from  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,' 
by  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi,  1788,  vol.  ii. 
p.  184)  :- 

"  That  your  two  Sultanas  are  sick  is  very 
uncomfortable  for  you*  ;  may  be  Dr.  Turton 
may  do  them  good  :  I  never  saw  Dr.  Turton, 
but  my  heart,  like  Clarissa's,  naturally  leans 
towards  a  physician." 

Horace  Walpole  alludes  to  Turton  in 
several  of  his  letters,  the  earliest  reference 
being  on  26  Oct.,  1781,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Upper  Ossory  (' Walpole' s 
Letters,'  ed.  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  vol.  xii. 
p.  70).- 

"  I  have  heard  a  very  indifferent  account  of 
poor  Mr.  Morrice  from  Lady  Margaret  Compton, 
who  says  Dr.  Turton  has  a  bad  opinion  of 
him." 

Writing  three  days  later  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  he  repeats  this  information  rather 
more  fully  (ibid.,  vol.  xii.  p.  76)  : — 

"  I  have  heard  lately  a  melancholy  account  of 
poor  Mr.  Morrice.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is 
worse  since  he  went  to  Bath,  but  Dr.  Turton  his 
physician,  I  am  told,  has  a  bad  opinion  of  him. 
Still  I  do  not  rely  entirely  on  that  opinion." 

And  on  27  Jan.,  1782,  he  writes  to  the 
Rev.  William  Cole  in  reference  to  his  gout 
(ibid.,  vol.  xii.  pp.  150-51)  : — 

"  Next  to  the  bootikins,  I  ascribe  much  credit 
to  a  diet-drink  of  dock-roots,  of  which  Dr.  Turton 
asked  me  for  the  receipt,  as  the  best  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  which  I  will  send  you  if  you  please." 

*  This  refers  to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Desmoulins 
and  Anna  Williams,  which  Johnson  had  mentioned 
in  recent  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 
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From  Nichols's  'Literary  Illustrations  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century'  (vol.  v.  p.  33)  it 
appears  that  Dr.  Turton  was  in  attendance 
on  Joseph  Gulston,  that  most  extravagant 
of  connoisseurs,  from  February,  1786,  until 
the  patient's  death  on  16  July  of  that  year, 
calling  regularly  twice  a  day  with  Dr. 
Richard  Warren. 

Mrs.  Delany,  writing  to  Frances  Hamilton 
on  3  April,  1787  ('  Letters  from  Mrs.  Delany 
to  Mrs.  Frances  Hamilton,'  3rd  ed.,  1821, 
p.  84),  thanks  God  that  "Dr.  Turton's 
skill,  as  well  as  my  apothecary  Mr.  Young's 
attention,  answered  the  wishes  of  my 
friends." 

™^°hn  PhiIiP  Kemble,  writing  to  Edmund 
Malone  from  Dublin  on  19  July,  1788 

SlfS,  '  Life  of  Malone,'  p-  147),  mentions 
that  Thomas  Sheridan,  father  of  Richard 
BrinsJey  Sheridan,  had  sailed  on  the  previous 
day  for  England,  to  consult  in  London 
upon  his  case  (dropsy  and  jaundice  they 
say)  with  Dr.  Turton." 

Original  documents  relating  to  Dr.  John- 
son s  kinsfolk.~In  concluding  this  collection 
of  notes,  for  the  rather  formless  and  dis- 
connected character  of  which  I  must  apolo- 
gize, I  may  add  that  all  the  original  docu- 
ments in  my  possession  relating  to  the 
Doctors  kindred,  and  used  by  me  in  the 
compilation  of  my  book,  were,  soon  after 
its  issue,  presented  by  me  to  the  City 
Council  of  Lichfield  for  exhibition  in  the 
-Birthplace,  as  recorded  in  The  Times  and 
other  newspapers  for  13  Dec.,  1906  For 
their  display  and  safe-keeping  the  Johnson 
House  Committee  provided  a  glass-topped 
oak  case,  which  occupies  one  side  of  the 
small  breakfast-room  upstairs.  Among  the 
documents  are  all  the  papers  relating  to 
Michael  Johnson's  indictment  in  1718  for 
trading  as  a  tanner,  including  his  own 
rough  draft  for  the  defence;  the  state- 
ment for  counsel  in  1732  dealing  with  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  late  "Parson" 
Ford  ;  the  correspondence  between  Thomas 
bhepperd  and  William  Priest  as  to  the 
proposed  arrest  of  Andrew  Johnson;  the 
letter  written  by  the  Doctor's  uncle 
Samuel  Ford  in  1731  ;  the  deed  dated 
1707  relating  to  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
of  the  marriage  articles  of  Michael  Johnson 
and  Sarah  Ford ;  and  the  letter  addressed 
to  Michael  Johnson  in  1718  by  a 
Walsall  tradesman,  together  with  deeds 
and  other  writings  of  a  more  purely 
genealogical  interest. 

ALEYN  LYELL  READE. 

Park  Corner,  Blundellsands,  near  Liverpool. 


SHAKESPEARE  ALLUSIONS. — The  two  fol- 
lowing passages  appear  to  be  worth  noting, 
even  if  they  are  not  absolutely  certainly 
references  to  Shakespeare  : — 

"  And  if  the  Genius  of  the  Land  should  aske 
thee,  who  hath  beene  so  farre  mis-led,  to  suffer  the 
effusion  of  the  bloud  of  his  loving  and  loyall 
Subjects  ?  What  would  Conscience  say,  but  the 
King  ?  In  the  Tragedie  of  Richard  the  third, 
Questions  being  put,  who  had  beene  seduced  to  this 
and  that  execrable  deed,  Conscience  or  some 
Spirit  cry'd  Richard." — '  A  True  Discoverie  of  the 
Kings  Majesties  Proceedings  against  the  Parlia- 
ment and  this  Kingdome,'  1643,  p.  6. 

Sweating    like  butter'd    Moors    stew'd    in  their 

grease, 
Blenching    each    bush  like  a   Justice  of    Peace, 

Serjeant,  or  Constable  ? 

'  The  Hue  and  Cry  after  those  Rambling  Pro- 
tonotaries  of  the  Times. . . .,'  London,  1651,  p.  3. 

G.  THORN-DRTJRY. 

AEROPLANES. — There  is  an  interesting  and 
amusing  note  in  '  Lusus  Alteri  Westmonas- 
terienses,'  ii.  65,  too  long  for  quota- 
tion, from  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  G. 
Pocock  obtained  such  a  control  over  an 
aerial  team  of  kites  that  he  could  steer  with 
precision  to  any  point.  The  editors  men- 
tion that  this  carriage  was  still  in  existence, 
and  was  seen  by  Henry  A.  Palmer  of 
Sambpurne  House,  Clifton  Park,  who 
supplied  them  with  the  information.  I  can 
remember  having  seen  illustrations  of  the 
machine.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

LONGFELLOW'S  '  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH.' — 
The  Sunday  Strand  for  (?)  November,  1906, 
contained  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
old  smithy  at  Dunchurch,  Warwickshire, 
was  the  original  forge  which  inspired  Long- 
fellow to  write  his  famous  poem  '  The 
Village  Blacksmith.'  The  paragraph  in 
question  naturally  found  its  way  into  the 
local  papers,  and  I  published  a  letter  cor- 
recting the  error  in  The  Rugby  Advertiser  of 
3  Nov.,  1906.  I  pointed  out  that  the  poem 
was  inspired  by  the  old  smithy  and  chestnut 
tree  at  Cambridge,  Massachussetts ;  that 
on  Longfellow's  seventy-second  birthday 
(27  Feb.,  1879)  the  children  of  Cambridge 
presented  him  with  an  arm-chair  made  from 
the  wood  of  the  chestnut  tree ;  and  that 
he  indited  a  poem  '  From  my  Arm  Chair  ' 
to  the  children  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
gift, 

A  map  some  12  ft.  by  9  ft.  has  been 
placed  under  the  portico  of  the  Pump  Room, 
Leamington,  showing  the  interesting  and 
remarkable  places  to  be  visited  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Dun- 
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church,  which  might  truthfully  have  been 
described  as  the  intended  rendezvous  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators,  is  incorrectly 
marked  as  "  Origin  of  Longfellow's  '  Village 
Blacksmith.'  "  The  map  is  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  London  Geographical 
Institute. 

As  this  error  seems  inclined  to  nourish, 
I  anticipate  that  the  best  way  to  kill  it  will 
be  to  pillory  it  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

"  YATAGHAN  "  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY. — The 
dictionaries  give  us  no  assistance  with  this 
word,  except  to  tell  us  that  it  is  Turkish. 
This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  correct.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  pure  and  uncorrupted  Turkish 
terms  which  every  reader  knows.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
from  what  root  it  is  derived.  Its  termina- 
tion is  a  not  uncommon  one,  and  by  a  well- 
known  rule  in  Turkish  grammar  yataghan 
leads  us  back  to  a  simpler  noun,  yatag,  from 
which  it  must  come.  Yataq  primarily 
means  a  bed,  which  is  of  little  use  to  us 
here,  as  a  yataghan  can  hardly  mean  a 
bedside  sword.  But  another  meaning  of 
yatag  is  a  place  of  ambush.  I  think  we  may 
conclude  that  the  yataghan  was  originally 
a  hunting  knife,  so  called  from  the  ambush 
where  the  hunter  awaited  his  prey. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

HOUSES  OF  HISTORICAL,  INTEREST. — The 
Builder  of  22  May  contained  the  following 
reference  to  Warren  Hastings  : — 

"  Memorial  Tablets. — It  was  reported  that  a 
suggestion  had  been  made  to  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster that  the  residence  of  Warren  Hastings 
at  No.  40,  Park  Lane,  situated  on  the  Grosvenor 
estate,  should  be  commemorated  by  means  of 
memorial  tablets.  His  Grace  has  stated  that 
instructions  have  been  given  for  a  tablet  to  be 
affixed  to  No.  40,  Park  Lane,  commemorative  of 
the  fact." 

A.  J.  C. 

DANIEL  DEFOE'S  WIFE. — The  article  in 
the  '  D.N.B.'  says  it  is  supposed,  though  on 
very  slight  evidence,  that  Defoe  married  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Annesley,  the  ejected 
minister  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  Men- 
tioning a  statement  of  about  1705  that  his 
father-in-law  was  a  lay  elder  in  a  conventicle, 
the  article  remarks  that  if  Defoe  married 
Annesley 's  daughter  this  must  have  been 
the  father  of  a  second  wile. 

Permit  me  to  mention  that  amongst  the 
allegations  for  marriage  licences  issued  by 
the  Vicar-General  (Harleian  Society,  vol.  xxx) 
is  the  entry,  on  28  Dec.,  1683,  of  Daniel  Foe, 
of  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  London,  merchant, 


bachelor,  about  24,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Tuffley, 
of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  London,  spinster, 
about  20,  with  consent  of  her  father  ;  alleged 
by  Charles  Lodwick,  of  St.  Michael's  afore- 
said ;  at  St.  Botolph's  aforesaid,  St.  Law- 
rence, Jewry,  or  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate. 
The  man,  if  fully  24,  would  have  been  born 
in  1659.  This  is  a  year  or  so  earlier  than 
Defoe's  birth  is  generally  placed  (1660  or 
1661),  on  the  strength  of  his  assertion,  in 
1727,  that  he  was  then  in  his  sixty -seventh 
year.  But  Defoe's  passion  for  truth  did 
not  amount  to  a  disease.  I  have  looked 
up  what  I  can  of  the  references  to  him  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
Mr.  Wright's  '  Life,'  which  is  mentioned  in 
some  of  them.  DIEGO. 

GARUM  AND  PUNCH. — 

"  Desist  from  poysoning  my  limbs,  I  shall  send 
you  some  Garum  to  rench  your  Punch,  which  will 
dissipate  your  revengeful  Thoughts." — '  Chevalier 
Montenack  to  Mr.  H.  B.  [Hadrian  Beverland]. 
Letter  from  Seignior  Perin  del  Vago  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
and  his  reply.' 

Adrian  Beverland,  to  whom  the  letter 
quoted  was  addressed,  was  born  in  Middle- 
burg,  Zealand,  in  1653,  and  was  a  man  of 
genius,  but  prostituted  his  talents  by  the 
production  of  loose  and  obscene  pieces. 
He  was  at  Oxford  University  in  1672.  He 
died  insane  about  1712  (Cooper's  '  Biog. 
Diet.'). 

"  Garum  "  was  a  sauce  much  prized  by 
the  ancients,  made  of  small  fish  preserved 
in  pickle  or  brine.  JOHN  HEBB. 

FANNY  MURRAY'S  DEATH. — This  lady  is 
celebrated  as  the  mistress  of  Beau  Nash, 
and  as  the  heroine  of  Wilkes's  '  Essay  on 
Woman.'  It  is  usually  alleged  by  modern 
writers  that  she  died  in  1770.  The  error 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  '  Cata- 
logue of  Engraved  Portraits  '  by  Henry 
Bromley,  p.  444  ;  and  kept  alive  by  John 
Chaloner  Smith  in  '  British  Mezzotinto  Por- 
traits '  p.  731.  The  following  newspaper 
paragraphs  should  set  the  matter  at  rest : — 

"  Yesterday  died  at  their  house  in  Cecil  Street 
in  the  Strand,  Mrs.  Boss,  wife  of  Mr.  Ross, 
comedian,  the  late  celebrated  Miss  Fanny 
Murray." — Adam's  Weekly  Courant,  Tues.,  7  April, 
1778. 

"  Mrs.  Ross  (formerly  Fanny  Murray),  though 
from  her  early  starting  in  public  life  known  for 
|  a  succession  of  years  to  all  ranks  of  people,  has 
only  the  age  of  forty-nine  marked  on  her  coffin." 
—General  Evening  Post,  Thurs.,  9  April — Sat., 
11  April,  1778. 

See  also  the  Gazetteer,  Friday,  10  April, 
1778.  The  Town  and  Country  Magazine, 
however,  says  that  she  died  on  1  April. 
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Her  age  and  the  date  of  her  death  are 
important  in  relation  to  the  vexed  con- 
troversy as  regards  the  authorship  of  the 
*  Essay  on  Woman.' 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

FIRST  ELEPHANT  EXHIBITED  IN  AMERICA. 
— The  Aurora,  Philadelphia,  28  July,  1796, 
contains  an  advertisement  of  this  animal, 
which,  it  says, 

41  has  just  arrived  from  New  York,  in  this  city, 
on  his  way  to  Charlestdn ....  He  possesses  the 
Adroitness  of  the  Beaver,  the  Intelligence  of  the 
Ape,  and  the  Fidelity  of  the  Dog.  He  is  the 
largest  among  quadrupeds  ;  the  earth  trembles 
under  his  feet:.... he  has  the  power  of  tearing 
up  the  largest  trees,  and  yet  is  tractable  to  those 
who  use  him  well ....  This  Elephant  now  offered 
for  public  exhibition  is  about  three  years  old, 
near  six  feet  high.  He  is  of  the  largest  species, 
growing  to  the  height  of  sixteen  feet ....  He  was 
purchased  in  New  York  for  Ten  Thousand 
Dollars." 

Grown  persons  were  charged  half  a  dollar 
and  children  a  quarter  to  see  this  great 
sight — exhibited,  I  may  add,  while  Washing- 
ton was  yet  living. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

30,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY  AND  RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION.  (See  ante,  p.  387.) — I  re- 
member hearing  a  good  story  some  years 
ago  involving  the  nursery  rime  mentioned 
by  MR.  LEWIS  MELVILLE.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  in  conversation  with  a  friend 
Archbishop  Whately  said  he  did  not  wonder 
at  religious  persecution  being  rife,  for  it  was 
instilled  into  most  people  in  their  nurseries. 
To  this  the  friend  demurred,  saying  that  in 
his  case  it  had  certainly  not  been  so.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  this  ?  "  the  Archbishop 
replied : — 

Goosey,  goosey  gander,  whither  shall  I  wander  ? 
Upstairs  and  downstairs,  and  in  my  lady's 

chamber. 
There  I  met  an  old  man  who  would  not  say  his 

prayers  ; 
I  took  him  by  his  left  leg  and  threw  him  down  the 

stairs. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

"  THE  NAPIER  TAVERN,"  HOLBORN. — The 
partial  destruction  of  this  old  tavern  by  fire 
recalls  the  time  when  it  was  known  as 
"  The  Castle  Tavern,"  and  was  celebrated 
for  its  boxing  exhibitions.  The  renowned 
Tom  Belcher  kept  it  for  some  time,  after 
which  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Tom 
Spring,  who  became  the  champion  of 
England  in  1821.  On  the  retirement  of 
Tom  Cribb,  Spring,  whose  real  name  was 
Winter,  kept  it  from  1828  till  his  death 
there  in  1851,  and  "  Tom  Spring's  Back 


Parlour "  was  celebrated  far  and  wide 
amongst  the  boxing  community  Until  the 
recent  fire  this  "  parlour  "  could  be  identified 
by  the  marks  in  the  floor  showing  where  the 
ring-posts  were  placed. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIGBAME. 


(giwrus. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
lo  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
ji  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


JOHNSON  BICENTENARY  CELEBRATION  AT 
LICHFIELD. — In  connexion  with  the  bicen- 
tenary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  Johnsonian 
manuscripts,  books,  portraits,  pictures,  relics, 
&c.,  at  Lichfield  in  September  next. 

As  Mayor  of  the  City,  I  have  been  asked 
to  appeal  to  all  those  who  possess  mementoes 
of  our  great  citizen  to  allow  them  to  be 
placed  on  public  view  on  that  occasion.  To 
make  the  exhibition  as  representative  and 
reminiscent  as  possible  it  has  been  resolved 
to  allow  books,  papers,  and  articles  to  be 
sent  either  on  loan  or  sale. 

I  venture  therefore  to  ask  all  lovers  of 
Johnson  to  co-operate  in  this  undertaking, 
and  to  assist  in  making  the  exhibition 
worthy  of  the  name  and  fame  of  the  great 
man  of  letters  whose  memory  we  desire 
to  commemorate. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Town  Clerk,  Guildhall,  Lichfield.  by 
whom  every  information  will  be  given. 
H.  M.  MORGAN, 

Mayor  of  Lichfield. 

SACRED  PLACE-NAMES  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 
— Wanted  a  list  of  these,  similar  to 
Nazareth  in  Pennsylvania,  Jericho  and 
Joppa  near  Edinburgh,  &c.  When  in  the 
latter  city  some  years  ago  I  learned  that  a 
post  card  was  once  addressed  from  it  to  the 
adjoining  Joppa,  and  only  reached  its 
destination  long  afterwards,  having  tra- 
velled round  by  its  Eastern  prototype. 
Please  reply  direct.  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

[Many  such  names  were  supplied  in  the  recent 
discussion  on  Egypt  as  a  place-name  ;  see  10  8.  x. 
447  ;  xi.  93,  174.] 

SWEDISH  PAINTERS  IN  ENGLAND. — During 
the  eighteenth  century  at  least  six  Swedish 
painters  lived  and  worked  for  different 
periods  in  England.  The  most  popular  of 
them  was  Michael  Dahl  (1656-1743),  the 
portrait  painter :  but  besides  him  may  be 
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mentioned    the    following :     Hans    Hysing 
b.  1678,  d.  1753  ;   Christian  Richter,  b.  1676 
d.    1732;    Elias  Martin,   b.    1739,   d.    1818 
Carl  F.  von  Breda,  b.   1759,  d.   1818  ;    and 
P.  A,  Hall,  b.  1739,  d.  1793. 

On  behalf  of  a  correspondent  in  Stockholm 
who   is  writing   about   the  works   of   thes 
painters,  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  infor 
mation  from  any  of  your  readers  as  to  wher 
their  pictures  are  to  be  found,  excluding,  o 
course,  the  better-known  public  galleries. 
EMEKY  WALKER. 

SQUIB  AND  PEPYS. — There  are  severa 
references  in  Pepys's  '  Diary  '  (ed.  Wheatley 
vol.  i.  p.  35  et  seq.)  to  a  law  suit  between 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Geo.)  Downing  and 
one  Squib.  There  is  no  note  as  to  who  this 
Squib  was,  but  I  have  recently  seen  in  some 
old  Exchequer  receipts  the  name  of  "  Law- 
rence Squibb,  one  of  the  Four  Tellers  of  the 
Receipt  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer."  As 
Downing  was  also  one  of  the  Four  Tellers, 
may  I  not  be  correct  in  supposing  this  to  be 


the  man  referred  to  ? 
Chiswick. 


W.  H.  WHITEAR. 


AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — The 
following   lines   were   evidently   prefixed   to 
some  book.     Who  is  the  author,  and  where 
are  they  to  be  found  ? 
Fame's  windie  trump  blow  up  this  haughty  minde 
To  doe  or  wish  to  doe  what  here  you  finde  ; 
Twas  nere  held  error  yet  in  errant  knights 
(Which  privilege  he  claimes)  to  dresse  their  fights 
In  high  hyperbolies  :    for  youth's  example 
To  make  their  minds  as  they  grow  men,   grow 

ample. 

Thus  such  achievements  are  assaid  and  done 
As  passe  the  common  power  and  sense  of  man. 
inen  let  high  spirits  strive  to  imitate, 
Not  what  he  did,  but  what  he  doth  relate. 


Cambridge. 
HANGMEN 


F.  D. 


WHO    HAVE     BEEN    HANGED. 


Is  there  any  other  case  on  record,  besides 
that    of   John   Price,    who   was   hanged   at 
lyburn  for  murder  on  31  May,   1718,  of  a 
British  "  Jack  Ketch  "  being  "  hoist  "  with 
his   own   cord  ?     Some  of  them  appear  to 
have  had  a  narrow  escape.     William  Marvell 
who  succeeded  Price  as  "  finisher  of  the  law  " 
was  condemned  to  death  in  October    1719 
and    John  Thrift,    a  later  executioner,    was" 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation 


May,  1750  (10  S.  viii.  245, 
following  paragraph  appeared 
in .The  Morning  Post,  Friday,  11  April,  1806  • 
.Barlow,  the  Lancashire  hangman,  was 
convicted  at  the  last  Assizes  in  that  countv 
for  stealing  a  gelding."  There  is  a  short 
biography  of  this  Edward  Barlow,  a  Welsh- 


man,  commonly  called  "  Old  Ned "  in 
'  Lancaster  Castle,  its  History  and  Associa- 
tions,' by  J.  Hall,  pp.  55-6,  where  we  are 
told,  "  He  was  guilty  of  nearly  every  vile 
act ;  was  many  times  convicted,  and  twice 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life."  Still, 
like  Marvell  and  Thrift,  he  appears  to  have 
escaped  serious  punishment.  Possibly  MR. 
ALFRED  MARKS  and  MR.  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS, 
whose  knowledge  of  our  criminal  history  is 
so  remarkable,  will  Jbe  able  to  cite  other 
instances  of  the  conviction  of  public  execu- 
tioners. HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

CAPT.  BETTESWORTH'S  STATUE  :  GORST 
&  ODEY.  —  There  is  in  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  Carhayes,  Cornwall,  a  clay  model 
for  a  statue  of  Capt.  Bet tes worth,  who  was 
killed  in  action  off  Bergen  in  1809.  It  is  a 
well-executed  figure,  represented  standing, 
in  uniform,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  flag- 
staff with  flag,  and  supporting  the  right  on 
a  light  walking-cane  ;  behind  is  a  composi- 
tion of  a  rudder,  anchor,  cannon,  &c. 

The  model  is  signed  "  Gorst  &  Odey, 
London,  1812."  Is  anything  known  of  these 
artists  ?  And  was  the  statue  ever  executed 
marble  ?  It  does  not  form  part  of 
Bettesworth's  monument  in  Howick  Church, 
where  he  was  buried,  he  having  married  a 
daughter  of  Earl  Grey. 

The  presence  of  the  model  at  Carhayes  is 
accounted     for     by     Bettesworth's     father 
laving    married    the    heiress    of    Carhayes. 
lis   elder  brother   succeeded   to   the  estate 
and  took  his  mother's  name  of  Trevanion, 
which  is  now,  I  believe,  extinct. 

S.  G.  HAMILTON. 
Combe  Lodge,  Malvern. 

"  THE    EVILS,"    FIELD-NAME. — Can    any 
ne   tell   me   what    is    the   meaning    of    the 
:eld-name   "  The  Evils,"   which  was   borne 
)y  a  small  grass  enclosure  in  the  hamlet  of 
outhorpe,   ne  ar    Kirton  -  in  -  Lindsey  ?     It 
annot  have    anything  to  do  with  the  bad 
ature  of  the   soil.     It  was  a  meadow,  and 
ne  of  the  fine  st  in  the  neighbourhood.     The 
name  fell  out   of  use  when  what  is  now  the 
Great  Central  Railway  was  made,  for  it  was 
cut  across  it  diagonally,  and  the  angles  thus 
formed  were  added  to  the  adjoining  pastures. 


C.   Waller's   '  Essex 
16,  that  there  are  a 


I   find  from  Mr.   W. 
Field-Names,'  part  i.  p. 

"  Great  and  Little  Evil  "   in  the  parish  of 
Moreton,  Essex. 

During  many  years  I  have  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  word,  but  have  dis- 
covered nothing  whatever.  Is  it  possible 
that  it  can  bear  any  relation  to  the  "  I  very  ' ' 
in  Wiltshire  mentioned  in  MR.  A.  L.  MAY- 
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HEW'S  note  (p.  385),  from  which  I  learn  that 
"  the  Latin  equa  was  quite  regularly  repre- 
sented in  Old  French  by  the  form  ive,  so 
Lat.  cequalem  became  O.F.  ivel "  ?  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Southorpe  "  Evils  "  was 
a  horse  pasture.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

LYSTER  LEIGH  was  elected  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  Westminster  in 
1657.  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  further 
information  concerning  him. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

JOHN  ABBOT  was  elected  a  King's  Scholar 
at  Westminster  School  in  1721,  aged  14, 
and  left  in  1723.  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain 
particulars  of  his  career  and  the  date  of  his 
death.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  OLD  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS. — In  a  somewhat  extended 
search,  the  object  of  which  is  to  collect 
illustrations  of  Americanisms,  I  have  en- 
countered a  number  of  words  as  to  which 
I  get  no  light  from  the  '  N.E.D.'  I  therefore 
submit  them  in  alphabetical  order,  hoping 
that  some  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  explain 
them. 

Amens  (1760). — These  are  advertised  in  Boston, 
along  with  denims,  lastings,  &c. 

Astonish  the  natives. — This  occurs  in  1830,  but 
must  surely  be  of  English  origin.  I  think  Dickens 
uses  it  after  the  date  here  given. 

Barlow  knife  (1819). — Where  was  it  made  ? 

Bible-backed  (1857). — An  editor  in  the  Far 
West  fears  that  he  may  become  ' '  round-shouldered 
and  '  bible-backed.'  " — Is  this  word  in  print 
anywhere  else  ? 

Bludge  Barrels  (1799). — These  are  advertised 
among  military  stores  ;  also  "  port  taugles." 

Blunt  cartridge  (1799). — Was  this  the  old  form 
of  "  blank  cartridge  "  ('  N.E.D.,'  1826)  ? 

Brills  (1802). — These  are  spectacles.  I  think 
there  is  some  historic  allusion  to  Brill  in  Holland. 

Buffer,  buffing  (1787,  1799). — A  "buffer  is 
apparently  a  swaggerer.  Can  this  be  connected 
with  O.E.  (or  M.E.)  buff,  to  laugh  violently  ? 

Caly  (1775). — "  Smooth  caly  ground."  This  is 
in  Romans's  '  Florida.' 

Campus. — The  common  expression  for  a  college 
playground.  Can  any  one  furnish  an  accurately 
dated  instance  prior  to  1880  ? 

Cradley  (1829). — Used  of  the  surface  of  land  where 
a  long  scythe  is  not  suitable  (New  England). 

Cuans  (1800). — "  Rolls  and  cuans  "  go  with 
"  cambrick  "  and  linens. 

Dandles  (1812). — The  hands.  Quoted  from  an 
'  Old  Ballad,'  the  existence  of  which  I  doubt. 

Devil's  tail  (1765). — This  was  a  part  of  a 
printing-press  :  what  part  ? 

Diving  hooks  (1795). — These  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  pickpockets.  Did  the  term  originate 
in  England  ? 

Drawbacks  (1806  ^. — Some  kind  of  gymnastic 
or  juggling  trick. 

Drawboys  (1771). — Included  in  advertisements 
with  Wiltons,  checks,  quiltings,  &c. 


Dukes  (1800). — Advertised  along  with"  sophas," 
chairs,  &c. 

Dumb-Betty  (1766,  1814).— Apparently  a  kind 
of  dumb  waiter.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  one. 

Elbow-Room,  Mr.  (1778). — This  was  a  clergy- 
man (but  who  was  he  ?)  in  favour  with  George  III. 

Fanny  Wright  (1829-38).— She  lectured  in 
various  places,  holding  very  "  advanced  "  views. 
Was  she  an  Englishwoman?  She  married  (?)  a 
man  named  Darusmont. 

Flag  silk  handkerchief  (1827). — Was  this  simply 
a  handkerchief  with  a  flag  pattern  ? 

Floreat  (1791). — Apparently  a  coin.  What 
was  its  value  ? 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

[Quotations  for  "  astonish  the  natives  "  from 
'  The  Ingoldsby  Legends  '  and  Gibbon's  '  Decline 
and  Fall '  are  furnished  at  9  S.  ix.  267.  See  also 
9  S.  x.  95.] 

J.  WILLME. — Is  anything  known  of  the 
author  of  the  following  quarto  volume 
entitled : — 

"  Sepherah  Shelosh.  Three  letters,  sent  to  some 
dispersed,  but  well-advised  Jews,  now  resident  at 
Liverpool,  in  Lancashire,  proving  the  true  advent 
of  their  messias,  from  the  annals  of  sacred  scripture, 
and  by  the  science  of  the  stars ;  without  help  of 
prophane  history.  In  which  the  Gospel  is  freed 
from  all  Rabbinical  aspersion,  and  Jewish  Infamy 
by  J.  Willme.  London :  Printed  for  the  author,  in 
the  year  MDCCLVI." 
I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information. 

ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

91,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 

SERVTNGTON  SAVERY  AND  THISTLE- 
THWAYTE  FAMILIES. — Can  any  one  tell  me 
the  Christian  name  and  the  family  of  Mr. 
Thistlethwayte  who  married  before  1735 
Ann,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  the  Rev. 
Servington  Savery,  A.M.  of  Maryborough, 
Wilts,  of  the  Devon  family  of  Savery  of 
Totnes  and  Shilston.  Her  sisters  were  Mrs. 
Coker  of  Bicester  House,  Oxon.,  Mrs. 
Andrews,  and  Mrs.  Price  of  Challow  House, 
Berks.  LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

FIELDING  BROTHERS. — George  Fielding, 
of  Euston,  Suffolk,  created  Earl  of  Desmond, 
had  five  sons,  viz.,  William,  George,  Charles, 
Basil,  and  John.  This  last  was  a  Canon  of 
Salisbury  and  grandfather  to  Henry  Fielding, 
the  novelist.  Under  date  9  and  10  June, 
and  4  July,  1667,  Pepys  tells  how  Basil 
was  killed  in  the  street  in  London  by  his 
brother,  and  how  he  went  into  the  church, 
and  saw  the  boy's  corpse,  "  with  the  wound 
in  his  left  breast,  a  sad  spectacle  and  a 
broad  wound,  which  makes  my  hand  now 
shake  to  write  of  it."  He  afterwards  went 
to  the  trial,  where  the  brother  was  found 
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guilty  of  murder.  Which  of  the  brothers 
was  the  slayer,  and  what  happened  to  him  ? 
Pepvs  only  names  the  slain  brother. 

S.  H.  A.  H. 

ARMS  WANTED. — I  wish  to  identify  the 
following  arms,  to  be  seen  on  a  lead  drop- 
spout  head  of  a  house  in  Evesham  :  Three 
bars  dancette  ermine.  The  crest  is  a  talbot's 
head  erased,  charged  with  two  bars  dancette. 
The  date  is  about  1730.  A  Peter  Endman 
was  the  owner  of  the  house  about  that  time. 
If  not  his  arms  whose  would  they  be  ?  I 
have  seen  Grazebrook's  '  Heraldry  of  Wor- 
cestershire.' CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

ROYAL  INDEPENDENT  HANOVERIAN  LODGE. 
— Can  any  reader  give  me  the  history  of  the 
above  lodge  or  tell  me  where  it  can  be  found  ? 
Is  it  still  in  existence  ?  I  have  recently 
come  into  the  poessession  of  the  seal  of  the 
Lodge,  round  the  bone  handle  of  which  is  the 
following  inscription :  "  The  gift  of  Br 
Sam1  Sandn  Hall,  Secretary."  The  said 
Samuel  Sanderson  Hall  lived  in  the  Circus, 
Tower  Hill,  London,  and  was  my  great  grand- 
father, born  1784,  died  1867.  He  was 
brother  of  Sir  John  Hall,  K.C.H.,  and 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Hall  of  Rotter- 
dam. The  arms  of  the  Lodge,  according 
to  the  seal,  were  a  horse  courant,  on  the 
sinister  side  of  the  shield  a  sword  and  on 
the  dexter  side  a  mace.  The  crest  a  stag's 
head  cabossed,  and  the  motto  "  We  obey," 
all  within  an  oval  band  upon  which  is  the 
following :  "  Royal  Independent  Hanoverian 
Lodge."  There  are  no  tinctures. 

CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

48,  Nelson  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

WILLIAM  GUILD. — Is  anything  known  o 
above   "  Minister  of  God's  Word  at  King 
Edward    in    Scotland,"    author    of    'Moses 
Unvailed,'     1684  ?     There    is    no    copy    o 
'  D.N.B.'  in  this  remote  corner. 

ALEX.  RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 

M.     GOADBY,     PUBLISHER. — Is    anything 
known  of  M.   Goadby,  publisher,  who  wa 
established  in  Paternoster  Row  in  the  yea 
1779  ?     I  shall  be  obliged  for  the  titles  o 
any  of  his  publications. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

COVENANTERS'  MOTTO. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  who  originated  the  mott 
on  the  Blue  Banner  of  the  Scottish  Cove 
nanters  ?  I  think  the  motto  waa  :  "  Christ' 
Crown  and  Covenant."  Where  can  fu 
particulars  be  found  ?  D.  P.  B. 


GULIX  HOLLANDS. — What  textile  fabric 
pas  this,  and  why  so  named  ?  At  the  sale  of 
le  "  Household  Furniture,  Pictures,  fine 
Id  China,  &c.,  of  a  Gentleman  leaving  off 
tousekeeping,"  were  included  "  some  very 
ne  Pieces  of  Gulix  Hollands,  India  quiltings, 
ne  Dutch  Table-Linnen  and  Sheeting." 
Daily  Advertiser,  23  June,  1742). 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 


HE  FARMERS  OF  AYLESBURY  AND 
STRAITS    OF    MALACCA. 

(10  S.  xi.  410,  453.) 

MR.  CLEMENT  SHORTER' s  question  is  not 
iimcult  to  answer. 

When  Gladstone  in  January,  1874,  sought 
or  a  renewal  of  the  country's  confidence 
his  Ministry,  Disraeli  looked  around 
lim  for  some  definite  causes  of  complaint 
igainst  his  political  opponents.  He  found 
one  in  the  allegation  that,  "by  an  act 
of  folly  or  of  ignorance  rarely  equalled, 
Jie  present  Ministry  relinquished  a  treaty 
which  secured  us  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  for  our  trade  with  China 
and  Japan "  (address  to  Buckinghamshire 
lectors,  Times,  26  Jan.,  1874,  p.  8). 

Gladstone  took  up  the  challenge  on  this 
point  in  his  speech  at  Blackheath  on  28  Jan., 
md  retorted  with  more  than  his  usual 
directness  of  language  (Times,  29  Jan.,  p.  5). 
A  letter  on  the  matter  then  followed  from 
Lord  Derby  (ib.,  30  Jan.,  p.  9).  Gladstone 
again  adverted  to  the  subject  in  his  speech 
at  Woolwich  on  31  Jan.  (ib.,  2  Feb.,  p.  5). 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  referred 
to  the  poetic  "  squib "  which,  I  believe, 
was  written  by  himself.  I  quote  the  lines 
he  uttered  : — 

The  farmers  at  Aylesbury  gathered  to  dine 
And  they  ate  their  prime  beef  and  they  drank 

their  old  wine. 
With  the  wine  there  was  beer,  with  the  beer  tnere 

was  bacca. 
The  liquors  went  round,   and  the  banquet  was 

crowned 
With  some  thundering  news  from  the  Straits  of 

Malacca. 

In  his  speech  at  New  Cross  two  days 
later  Gladstone  again  brought  the  matter 
forward,  and  this  tune  in  reply  to  the  letter 
of  Lord  Derby.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  Disraeli  was  victorious  in  the  fray,  and 
that  the  crime  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  was 
at  once  dismissed  from  memory. 

A  good  deal  of  gossip  about  Disraeli's 
electioneering  experiences  in  Buckingham- 
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shire  is  in  John  Kersley  Fowler's  volumes 
on  the  county  life  of  Buckinghamshire  in 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century.  Two  other 
sets  of  verses  on  the  Straits  are  given  in  his 
volume,  entitled  '  Recollections  of  Old 
Country  Life'  (1894),  p.  65.  I  reproduce 
them  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 

The  first  of  these,  written  by  Horace 
Lloyd,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Fowler  on  4  March, 
1874.  •  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

With  the  farmer  of  Aylesbury  they  sat  down  to 

dine 

On  his  excellent  cheer  and  his  capital  wine  ; 
The  mirth  it  ran  high,  and  the  fun  was  no  slacker  ; 

The  laughter  went  round 

With  a  loud  cheering  sound, 
And  they  ne'er  gave  a  thought  to  the  Straits  of 

Malacca. 

Alas  for  life  !  Before  the  month  of  March 
was  out  poor  Horace  Lloyd  was  dead  ! 

The  second  set  was  composed  by  Fowler 
himself,  and  sent  in  reply.  Its  inferiority  is 
evident : — 

Old  Hodge  drank  his  beer,  and  axed,  with  a  sneer. 
"  Where  be  these  here  Straits  of  Malicker  ? 

Dang  Gladstone's  sour  wine  ! 

Gi'e  me  malt  and  hop-bine, 
And  don't  tax  a  poor  man  on  his  licker  !  " 

W.    P.    COURTNEY. 


THE  TREATY  OF  TILSIT:  COLIN  A. 
MACKENZIE  (10  S.  viii.  469,  510  ;  ix.  31,  96, 
135,  154,  171,  237;  x.  11).— Since  writing 
my  last  reply  on  this  subject,  I  find  in  that 
interesting  book  published  this  year,  '  George 
Canning  and  his  Friends,'  by  Josceline  Bagot 
(vol.  ii.  note,  p.  404),  the  following  : — 

"Lady  Sarah  Spencer,  as  she  then  was,  writing 
to  her  Father  from  Spencer  House  on  January  2, 
1808,  says  :  'Lord  Glastonbury  (son  of  Right  Hon.. 
J.  Grenville),  is  in  town,  grumbling  as  usual,  but  he 
quite  approves  of  the  Copenhagen  business,  and  says 
Lord  G.  _L.  Gower  had  got  possession  (for  20,00$. )  of 
the  original  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  that  one  of  the 
secret  articles  stipulated  that  the  Danish  fleet 
should  be  employed  against  us,  which  induced 
Ministers  to  adopt  such  vigorous  measures." 

Lady  Sarah  Spencer  was  a  daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  Spencer,  and  was  the  well- 
known  Lady  Lyttelton,  a  Lady-in-Waiting 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  acted  as  governess 
to  the  Queen's  children.  Her  letters  were 
privately  printed. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any 
reference  anywhere,  except  in  this  private 
letter,  to  the  alleged  payment  of  20,000/. 
by  Lord  G.  L.  Gower,  by  means  of  which 
he  got  to  know  of  the  secret  clause  in  the 
treaty.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  with 
Canning's  defence,  was  in  February,  1808. 


I  should  like  to  add,  as  I  am  writing  on 
this  subject,  that  a  letter  from  Canning's 
private  secretary,  Mr.  Ross,  to  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  of  23  July,  1807,  conclusively 
shows  that  McKenzie  left  Memel  on  4  July, 
and  arrived  in  London  on  23  July,  1807. 
See  '  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of  Malmesbuiy,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  27.  HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 

EARL  OF  WESTMORLAND'S  ELOPEMENT 
WITH  Miss  CHILD  (10  S.  x.  248,  293).— The 
specific  question  intended  by  MR.  MABERLY 
PHILLIPS  has  not,  I  think,  been  answered. 

Very  possibly  the  "  illustrated  journal  " 
which  he  wanted  to  hear  of  is  The  Lady's 
Realm  of  February,  1898  (vol.  iii.  p.  480), 
in  which  is  "  Gretna  Green  and  Fleet 
Marriages,  By  Mrs.  Stepney  Rawson " 
(Maud  Rawson),  containing  inter  alia  a  short 
account  of  the  elopement. 

The  following  illustrations  accompany  the 
text : — 

"Gretna  Green,  1812." 

"  Facsimile  of  the  only  Fleet  marriage  certificate 
known.  Found  by  C.  Van  Noorden,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum." 

"The  ReV1  Mr  Keith,  D.D." 

"A  Fleet  Marriage  Party.  (From  a,  print  of  the 
time.)" 

"  A  Mile  from  Gretna." 

"  A  False  Alarm  on  the  Road  to  Gretna. — Only 
the  Mail." 

"Gretna  Green,  or  the  Red-hot  Marriage." 

"  Mr  Robert  Elliot." 

"Joseph  Paisley,  the  celebrated  Gretna  Green 
Parson.  Decd  January  9,  1811,  aged  79." 

"John  Fane,  Earl  of  Westmoreland." 

"  The  Marriage-House,  Gretna  :  1842." 

The  fifth  and  sixth,  representing  elope- 
ments on  the  road,  do  not  appear  to  refer 
to  any  particular  events.  These  two,  as 
well  as  the  first  and  seventh,  are  signed 
"  P.  Naumann."  ROBERT  PIERPOENT. 

LEG     GROWING     AFTER    DEATH     (10     S.     X. 

506 ;  xi.  72). — After  giving  an  account  of 
the  processions  formed  by  phantoms  of 
drowned  seamen,  who  are  believed  to  visit 
churches  or  chapels  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
Sebillot  tells  the  following  story  : — 

"  Sometimes  nothing  is  seen,  but  appeals  and 
prayers  always  coming  from  the  same  place  are 
heard.  These  are  the  wrecked,  buried  in  the 
sands  of  the  bay  of  the  Trepasse's,  who  demand  a 
handful  of  consecrated  earth.  Certain  dead  do 
not  rest  quietly  till  this  satisfaction  has  been 
accorded  to  them.  The  hand  of  a  Dutch  corsair, 
who  was  buried  on  the  shore  of  the  island  of 
Loscouet,  came  out  of  the  sand  several  times, 
till  the  day  on  which  some  spadefuls  of  earth 
from  the  cemetery  of  Saint-Sauveur  were  thrown 
on  his  grave." — '  Le  Folk-lore  de  France,'  ii.  138. 

M.  P. 
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THE  MYSTEBY  OF  HANNAH  LIOHTFOOT 
(10  S.  viii.  321,  402,  483;  ix.  24,  122,  264). 
— Through  the  kindness  of  MB.  J.  G. 
CTJPPLES  of  Boston,  Mass.,  I  have  received  a 
delightful  little  book,  called  '  How  the 
Coreys  went  West,'  written  by  Mrs.  Permolia 
Thomson,  nee  Corey  of  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, who  claims  to  be  the  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  King  George  III.  by 
Hannah  Lightfoot.  According  to  Mrs. 
Thompson's  account  her  grandmother 
Prudence  Corey  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
named  Parks,  who  himself  was  the  son  of 
Prince  George  and  the  "  Fair  Quaker." 
This  is  what  she  says  on  pp.  10-11  of  her 
book : — 

"King  George  the  Third,  while  Prince  of  Walest 
with  the  throne  before  him,  met  at  Waterloo  Place, 
London,  a  beautiful  young  Quakeress,  Hannah 
Lightfoot,  and  falling  desperately  in  love,  he 
determined  to  win  her  heart  and  hand  and  at  once 
marry  her,  knowing  the  opposition  that  would 
naturally  follow  such  a  marriage  with  a  plain 
Quakeress.  He  gained  his  suit  and  the  marriage 
was  said  to  have  been  duly  solemnized  according 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  witnessed  by  William  Pitt  and 
Anne  Taylor.  Their  first-born  son  was  denied 
recognition  and  the  family  name,  and  was  christened 
by  the  name  Parks,  after  the  beautiful  parks 
nearby.  When  older  he  was  induced  to  renounce 
all  claim  to  the  throne,  and  was  sent  to  America  for 
his  home ;  and  Prudence  was  his  daughter." 

Prudence  Parks  married  one  Alvin  Corey 
of  Almond,  Allegheny  County,  New  York. 

The  above  version  of  the  story,  savouring 
as  it  does  of  the  Olive  Serres  legends,  is  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  for  it  has 
been  shown  that  it  is  impossible  that  there 
was  a  secret  marriage  between  George  and 
the  Fair  Quaker.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  Prudence  Parks  had  royal 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Catherine  Augusta 
Ritso  (see  10  S.  ix.  266),  the  sins  of  another 
member  of  his  family  have  been  laid  at  the 
King's  door.  HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

"KEMPISHAWE"  (10  S.  xi.  329). — As  it 
may  be  of  assistance  in  locating  the  field  in 
question,  we  quote  the  parcel  from  the  deed 
(884  Middx.  List)  :— 

"All  that  theyr  tenement  curtilage  baron  stable 
garden  and  two  crofts  of  land  called  Buntings  and 

Kempishawe conteyning  by  estimation  fyue  acres 

ot  lande  be  it  more  or  leise  set  lying  and  being  in 
the  parish  of  Ickenham  aforesaid  between  the  lands 
ot  the  seyd  Raffe  Pexsalle  sometime  Charletons 
lands  on  the  west  partye  and  the  Church  of  Icken- 
ham on  the  east  partye." 

Failing  an  answer  from  another  reader 
we  suggest  that  MB.  HITCHIN-KEMP  might 
perhaps  usefully  consult  the  Inclosure 


Award  and  Plan.  The  Act  was  passed  in 
1780,  and  probably  a  copy  could  be  seen  at 
the  Bishopsgate  Institute.  It  contains  no 
mention,  however,  of  field-names. 

W.  McB.  AND  F.  MABCHAM. 

DTJKE  OF  WELLINGTON  :  A  STBANGE 
EPITAPH  (10  S.  xi.  347). — The  following, 
which  appears  in  "  A  Collection  of  Epitaphs 
...  .by  Silvester  Tissington,  1857,"  p.  45, 
is  probably  the  one  referred  to  in  Digby's 
'  Compitum.'  1848-54,  and  is  given  as  "  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  "  :— 

"  Erected  at  the  public  expense  to  the  memory 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  William  Myers,  Bart., 
who  gloriously  fell  in  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
May  16th,  1811,  aged  27  years.  His  illustrious 
commander,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  bore  this 
honourable  testimony  to  his  services  and  abilities 
in  a  letter  to  Lady  Myers,  written  from  Elvas, 
May  20th,  1811  :  '  It  will  be  some  satisfaction 
to  you  to  know  that  your  son  fell  in  the  action, 
in  which,  if  possible,  the  British  troops  surpassed 
all  their  former  deeds  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  the 
Fusilier  Brigade,  to  which  a  greater  part  of  the 
final  success  of  the  day  was  to  be  attributed. 
As  an  officer  he  had  already  been  highly  dis- 
tinguished, and,  if  Providence  had  prolonged 
his  life,  he  promised  to  become  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  to  his  profession,  and  an  honour  to 
his  country.'  " 

W.  B.  H. 

HANGING  ALIVE  IN  CHAINS  (10  S.  xi.  221, 
303,  404). — The  following  passages  are, 
perhaps,  not  of  much  value  as  evidence  of 
the  fact,  but  they  seem  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  hanging  criminals  alive  in  chains 
was  not  unfamiliar  to  writers  of  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

"Yea,  rather  than  they  would  have  tryed  the 
extremity  of  Famine,  they  would  have  gnawne  their 
owne  flesh,  suckt  their  owne  blood,  as  some  Fellons 
have  done  that  have  hung  in  Chaines."  —  'The 
Arraignment  of  the  Whole  Creature,  Att  the  Barre 
of  Religion,  Reason  and  Experience,'  London,  1631, 
p.  35. 

A  thousand  wounds  were  nothing  to  endure, 
Or  mounted  on  a  gybbet,  there  chain'd  sure, 
And  live  to  gorge  the  Ravens. 

Heywood,  '  Pleasant  Dialogues  and  Dramma's,' 
London,  1&S7,  Dial  3. 

G.  THOBN-DBTJBY. 

The  following  extract  may  be  of  interest. 
It  is  taken  from  the  letters  of  Cesar  de  Saus- 
sure,  a  French  gentleman  who  travelled  in 
England  between  1725  and  1736,  and  wrote 
accounts  of  his  travels  to  his  friends  : — 

"  After  hanging,  murderers  are,  however, 
punished  in  a  particular  fashion.  They  are  first  hung 
on  the  common  gibbet ;  their  bodies  are  then 
covered  with  tallow  and  fat  substances  ;  over  this 
is  placed  a  tarred  shirt  fastened  down  with  iron 
bands,  and  the  bodies  are  hung  with  chains  to  the 
gibbet,  which  is  erected  on  the  spot,  or  as  near  as 
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possible  to  the  place,  where  the  crime  was  committed 
and  there  it  hangs  till  it  falls  to  dust.  This  is  what 
is  called  in  this  country  '  hanging  in  chains.'  The 
lower  classes  do  not  consider  it  a  great  disgrace  to 
be  simply  hanged,  but  have  a  great  horror  of  the 
hanging  in  chains,  and  the  shame  of  it  is  terrible  to 
the  relatives  of  the  condemned." 

M.  de  Saussure  was  intimate  with  the  best 
set  in  England,  and  afterwards  was  secretary 
with  Lord  Kinnoull  at  one  of  the  Continental 
embassies.  E.  S.  S. 

The  following  instance  is  given  in  '  High- 
ways and  Byways  in  Derbyshire,'  by  J.  B. 
Firth  (first  edition,  1905),  after  relating  a 
brutal  murder  of  long  ago  at  Old  Brampton, 
and  the  consequent  execution  at  Gibbet 
Moor  : — 

"  Nor  was  that  evil  name  given  without  a 

cause The  miscreant  was  sentenced  to  be 

hanged  alive  in  chains  by  the  cottage  door  where 
his  victim  had  lived,  and  there  the  gibbet  was 
set  up.  He  was  long  in  dying — it  is  said  that  a 
passing  traveller  took  mercy  on  him  and  gave 
him  food — and  his  screams  as  he  swung  on  his 
gibbet  were  so  piercing  that  they  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Lord  of  Chatsworth  in  his  house  over 
the  hill.  Thenceforward,  the  legend  adds,  no 
criminal  was  ever  gibbeted  alive  in  Derbyshire." 

Mr.  Firth  assigns  no  date  to  the  occurrence- 

W.  B.  H. 

COPERNICUS  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY  (10  S.  xi. 
409). — It  may  interest  MR.  PLATT  to  learn 
that  Copernicus  has  inscribed  his  name,  in 
one  of  his  books,  in  Greek  characters  (with 
the  acute  accent  upon  the  first  syllable)  : 

Bl^SAtOV      NlKoXfOV     TOV    •  KoiTtpVlKOV.          It      is 

possible  that  his  Germanized  family  name 
Koppernigk  or  Koppernick  may  have  be- 
longed, in  its  origin,  to  a  Slavonic  stem, 
kopr  or  koper  being  found  in  all  Slavonic 
languages  as  the  name  for  anise,  dill,  or 
fennel  (c./.  Miklosich's  '  Dictionnaire  de  six 
Langues  Slaves,'  Vienna,  1885).  But  his 
father  Niklas  Koppernigk,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Silesia,  had  first  lived,  as  a 
merchant,  at  Cracow,  and  afterwards  at 
Thorn,  where  the  celebrated  son  was  born  in 
1473.  To  identify  the  proper  name  Coper- 
nicus with  the  Slovenian  word  Copernik, 
the  sorcerer  or  Zauberer,  found  by  your 
correspondent  in  Pletersnik's  Slovenian  Dic- 
tionary (though  without  analogy  in  any 
other  Slavonic  language),  appears  to  be 
ingenious,  but  very  questionable.  Let  us 
be  content,  instead  of  reducing  his  fame  to 
that  of  a  magician,  to  perpetuate  it  with 
that  of  a  great  astronomer,  according  to  the 
inscription  of  his  monument  at  Thorn  : 
"  Nicolaus  Copernicus  terrse  motor,  sous 
caelique  stator."  For  a  refutation  of  the 
presumed  Polish  derivation  of  his  name  cf. 


Sybel's  '  Historische  Zeitschrift,'  1872,  an 
essay  by  L.  Prowe,  to  whom  we  owe  like- 
wise a  complete  biography  of  Copernicus 
in  2  vols.  (1883-84)  as  well  as  the  critical 
edition  of  Copernicus' s  chief  work  in  Latin, 
'  De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Caelestium,' 
Thoruni,  1873.  H.  KBEBS. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE  :  ANNE  TOWNSHEND 
(10  S.  xi.  410). — From  the  arms  cut  on 
Thomas  Townshend's  gravestone  in  S.  Peter 
Mancroft  Church,  Norwich  (on  a  chevron 
three  garbs)  it  would  appear  that  his  wife 
was  a  Cradock.  Blomefield  in  his  '  History 
of  Norfolk,'  s.v.  '  Horstead,'  x.  443,  states 
that  his  first  wife  was  Bridget,  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  le  Gros,  of  Crostwick,  who  died 
s.  p.  1662,  and  his  second  wife  was  Anne, 
j  daughter  of  Nevill  Cradock,  gent.,  of  Kent. 
J  Elisabeth  Cradock,  of  St.  Michael-at-Plea, 
Norwich,  in  her  will,  proved  3  April,  1711, 
desires  to  be  buried  "in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Norwich,  near  to  ye  plaice  of  Interment  of 
ye  Lady  Browne,  in  a  decent  manner, 
privately,  in  y6  morning,  in  a  leaden  coffin. " 
She  leaves  100Z.  to  Mr.  Nevil  Witherly, 
late  of  St.  Paul's,  Co  vent  Garden,  and  100Z. 
to  his  wife  and  100L  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Bridget  Witherly.  She  further  leaves  her 
own  picture  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
mouth t«  Robert  Doughty,  gent.,  of  Norwich 
and  the  chinaware  on  her  cupboard  to  Mrs. 
Catherine  Doughty,  his  wife ;  her  silver 
candlesticks  to  Mrs.  Francis  Witherly, 
sister  to  Mr.  Nevil  Witherly,  and  her  silver 
cup,  cover  and  salver  to  Mrs.  Ann  Beastland, 
sister  to  Mr.  Nevil  Witherly. 

The  Doughtys  are  mentioned  in  Thomas 
Townshend's  will.    His  sister  Catherine  mar- 
ried   Robert    Doughty.     The    inference    is 
1  that  Nevil  Cradock  married  a  sister  of  Sir 
Thomas    Browne.     His   sisters   were   Anne, 
i  Jane,    and    Mary.       The   late    Mr.   Charles 
Williams,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Norwich,  who  devoted 
I  much  attention   to    the   Browne   genealogy, 
j  in  his  paper  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  father's 
I  will,   printed  in  the  papers  of  the  Norfolk 
!  and    Norwich    Archaeological    Society,    vol. 
xvi.,     pp.    132-146,    states    that     "  of    the 
:  daughters   (of  Thomas  Browne,   mercer,    of 
I  London)     nothing     whatever     is     known." 
The  above-named  daughters  were  living  in 
1613,  the  date  of  the  will,  and  he  refers  to 
his  wife  as  then  being  enceinte,  so  there  may 
have  been  another  child. 

FRED.  JOHNSON. 
8,  Theatre  Street,  Norwich. 

Anne  Townshend  was  the  second  wife  of 
Thomas  Townshend,  and  according  to 
Blomefield's  'Norfolk'  was  a  daughter  of 
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Nevill  Cradock  of  Kent.  The  arms  on  the 
slab  in  St.  Peter  Mancroft  Church  are 
Townshend  impaling  Cradock.  Was  her 
mother  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  sisters  ? 
Townshend's  will  was  dated  1705,  but  was 
proved  in  1709.  GEO.  W.  G.  BARNARD. 
Norwich. 

If  your  correspondent  will  refer  to  the 
will  of  Thomas  Browne,  mercer,  of  Cheapside 
(father  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne),  which  was 
proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
bury, 4  Dec.,  1613,  he  will  find  that  Sir 
Thomas  had  three  sisters,  named  Anne, 
Jane,  and  Mary,  and  also  possibly  another 
brother  or  sister  born  posthumously.  One 
of  these  would  probably  be  the  mother  of 
Anne  Townshend.  G.  R.  BBIGSTOCKE. 

Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

RICHARD  MEREDITH,  DEAN  OP  WELLS  (10 
S.  xi.  410). — "  Westminster  "  is  evidently  a 
blunder  for  Winchester  in  the  '  D.N.B.  Index 
and  Epitome '  ;  for  the  original  account  of 
Meredith's  career  says  he  was  admitted 
scholar  of  Winchester  in  1573,  and  refers  to 
Kirby's  '  Winchester  Scholars.' 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Richard     Meredith     entered     Winchester 
College  in  1573  from  Bath,  aged  14  (Kirby's 
'Winchester    Scholars,'    p.     145).  , Memory 
reminds  me  of  an  organist  of  New  College 
whose  epitaph  ran,  I  think,  as  follows  : — 
Here  lies  one,  blown  out  of  breath, 
Who  lived  a  mery  life,  and  died  a  Mery  death. 
Was  this  the  same  ?  and  do  I  quote  correctly  ? 
I  think  he  had  a  memorial  in  New  College 
Cloisters  or  Ante-chapel. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

Richard  Meredith  (like  Benjamin  Hey  don, 
his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  deanery 
of  Wells)  was  a  Winchester  scholar.  He  is 
entered  in  the  College  Register  under  the 
year  1573  thus  : — 

"  Ricardus  Merydythe,  de  Bathe,  13  annorum 
[in  festo]  Michaelis  Archangeli  preterite,  admissus 
22°  Decembris." 

According  to  the  '  Liber  Successionis  '  he 
was  admitted  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
on  8  Aug.,  1578,  and  vacated  his  fellowship] 
with  a  civilist's  degree  (B.C.L.),  in  1584 
From  his  will,  dated  23  July,  1621,  and 
proved  15  Feb.,  1621/2  (P.C.C.,  17  Savile), 
it  semes  likely  that  he  died  a  widower  and 
childless;  for  there  is  a  bequest  of  his 
wife's  marriage  ring  to  a  Mrs.  Norris,  and 
no  children  are  mentioned.  The  executors 
were  Timothy  Rivett,  S.T.P.  (Archdeacon 
of  Bath,  1613-38),  Thomas  Southworth, 
.,  who  was,  I  believe,  Recorder  of  Wells, 


and  Anthony  Cavell,  gent.  John  Lippiat 
and  his  wife,  of  Bath,  were  among  the 
legatees,  none  of  whom  bore  the  name  of 
Meredith,  or  was  described  in  the  will  as 
the  testator's  relative.  I  should  be  glad  of 
information  about  Dean  Meredith's  parent- 
age and  marriage.  H.  C. 

DEW-PONDS  (10  S.  xi.  428).— The  vast 
British  camps  in  Wiltshire — for  instance, 
those  crossed  by  the  road  from  Wilton  to 
Blandford — suggest  that  a  whole  people, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  occupied  them 
for  years.  If  so,  how  did  they  obtain  water 
unless  by  the  dew-pond  plan  ?  D. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  the  desired 
information  is  contained  in  an  article  which 
appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  either  The 
Antiquary  or  The  Reliquary — I  think  the 
former — entitled  '  Dew  Ponds.'  The  defi- 
nition of  a  dew-pond  as  given  in  the  '  E.D.D.' 
may  be  noted  ;  it  is  "  a  pond  on  the  downs, 
not  fed  by  any  spring,  but  kept  up  by  mist, 
dew,"  &c.  Such  ponds  are  said  to  rarely 
fail,  even  in  the  longest  drought. 

J.    HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

RECUSANTS'  MARRIAGES  (10  S.  xi.  290, 
373). — MRS.  COPE'S  question  can  only  be 
answered  by  reference  to  what  was  the  law 
of  the  land  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Doubt- 
less many  irregular  marriages  took  place  in 
her  reign  and  in  succeeding  reigns.  But 
the  two  great  risks  of  marrying  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  the  law — the 
personal  risk  and  the  property  risk — had  the 
effect  of  compelling  general,  though  not 
perhaps  universal  obedience.  The  only 
method  of  marriage  recognized  by  the  law 
in  those  times  was  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.  What  this  was  can  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  period, 
and  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
present  day.  Any  other  method  was  illegal  ; 
consequently  a  marriage  attempted  in  any 
other  way  was  not  regarded  as  a  legal 
marriage,  even  though  blessed  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest. 

The  personal  risk  of  evading  the  law  was 
the  risk  of  being  reported  to  the  bishop  and 
proceeded  against  in  an  ecclesiastical  court. 
The  property  risk  was  only  incurred  when 
there  was  property  involved.  The  In- 
quisitio  post  Mortem  was  a  legally  consti- 
tuted inquiry,  not  only  into  the  state  of  a 
deceased  person's  affairs,  but  into  the  right 
of  the  heir  to  succeed  to  the  honours  and 
estates.  If  the  marriage  were  irregular,  the 
heir  was  illegitimate,  and  there  was  no 
right  of  succession.  Some  inquiries  I  made 
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into  the  history  of  a  Dorsetshire  family  CHRISOM  (10  S.  viii.  270,  377,  457;  ix. 
whose  members  were  recusants  in  the  |  312). — The  customs  connected  with  the 
seventeenth  century  (Somerset  and  Dorset  j  chrysom  cloth  have  been  often  misunder- 


Notes  and  Queries,  x.  12,  53)  made  it  plain 
that  the  family  protected  their  property 
interests  by  legal  marriages.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  also  sought  the  blessing 


of  a  priest  of  their  own  Church. 

The   E.    I.    Co.    in   the   seventeenth 


and 


eighteenth  centuries  forbade  their  servants 
abroad,   on  pain  of  dismissal,   to  marry  in 


stood  ;    Bailey's   '  Dictionary,'  for  instance, 
is  misleading,  and  some  of  the  replies  under 
this    head   in    '  N.    & 
erroneous  statements. 


Q.'    have    contained 
Good  summaries  are 


to  be  found  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  and  in  Allen's 
'  History  of  Lambeth  '  (p.  58,  citing  divers 


authorities). 


The     "  chrysom "     was     a     linen     cloth, 

Roman  Catholic  chapels,  on  the  ground  that  |  1  yard  long  by  1£  yards  wide  (10  S.  viii. 
such  marriages  were  not  recognized  as  j  377),  in  which  a  child  was  wrapped  for 
legal  by  the  English  Law  ( '  The  Church  in  i  baptism,  and  with  which  its  forehead  was 
Madras,'  p.  234).  In  the  case  of  one  of  I  covered,  after  anointment  with  chrism* — a 
their  servants  they  obliged  him  to  separate  compound  of  oil  and  balsam,  consecrated 
from  the  wife  he  had  thus  married  until  he  i  once  a  year,  on  Easter  Eve,  by  the  bishop, 
could  be  legally  married  by  the  chaplain  of  to  whom  payments  for  this  unguent  were 


the  settlement. 


FRANK  PENNY. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
Thomas  Dowbiggin,  a  yeoman  of  High 
Winder  in  Roeburndale,  were  printed  in  The 
Lancaster  Observer  of  14  June,  1889,  and 
deserve  notice  as  referring  to  a  "  mixed  " 
marriage  as  well  as  a  double  one  : — 

"  Nov.  the  29,  1684.  —  Joan  Thornton  of 
Harterbeck  and  I  were  married  at  Thurland 
Castle  by  Mr.  Gooden." 

"  December  the  15,  1684. — Then  I  obtained  a 
license  from  Leonard  Townson  for  marrying  Joan 
Thornton  of  Harterbeck. ' ' 

"  December  the  17,  1684. — Then  Joan  Thornton 


rendered  called  "  chrismals  "  (and  perhaps 
"  cremage").f 

When,  a  month  after  the  birth,  the 
mother  repaired  to  the  church,  she  paid  a 
fee  of  twopence,  and  offered  also  the  chrysom 
cloth,  unless  the  child  had  died  in  the  mean 
time,  in  which  case  it  was  buried  in  the 
consecrated  robe  (which  it  had  been  allowed 
to  wear  for  the  first  seven  days  after  its 
christening).  The  infant  dying  thus  early 
was  described  as  a  chrysom  or  chrysomer. 

In  the  Morebath  accounts  I  note  in  1537 
(p.  32)  :  "  Rec.  of  Marke.  .  .  .for  ye  occupy  - 
eng  of  ye  almys  lygth  by  the  deth  of  hys  ij 


and  I  were  married   again  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kay  |  crisimers,  jd."      That  is  to  say,  for  the  use,  or 


in    Hornby    Chapel,     he 
Melling. ' ' 


being    then    rector    of 


April  15,  1685. — Upon  that  day  I  was  con- 
verted from  the  Protestant  religion  by  Mr.  Peter 
Gooden  and  did  go  unto  confession  the  Sunday 
following,  being  Easter  Sunday." 


consumption,  of  the  alms-light,  at  the  burial 
of  his  two  ctirisomers.  The  accounts  of  St. 
Michael,  Comhill  (Journ.  Archceolog.  Assn., 
xxv.  359)  yield  the  item,  1555  (?)  "for 


chrysomes,  weddings,  funerals  "  ;  and  from 
J.  B.  Shakespeare's  '  King  Henry  V.'  (Act.  II.  sc.  iii. ) 

I  may  quote  the  words  of  Mrs.  Quickly  : 

|f  HOTJGH  FAMILY  (10  S.  xi.  429).— If  "  A'  made  a  finer  end  and  went  away  an  it 
44  Gloucester  "  is  the  county,  it  may  be  !  had  been  any  christom  child."  Infants  are 
worth  stating  that  there  belonged,  much  I  often  represented  on  monuments  wearing  the 
later  in  the  last  century,  to  a  Hough,  with  chrysom  cloth  by  way  of  shroud. 


similar    Christian    names,    Bradley    House, 
between   Two    Bridges   and    Soudley,     near 


Newnham. 


D. 


One  such — Elyn,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Bray,  in  1516,  is  depicted  on  page  25  of  "  A 
Manual  of  Costume  as  illustrated  by  Monu- 
mental Brasses,"  by  Herbert  Devitt.  J 

Mr.  Herbert  Macklin  in  'The  Brasses  of 
England,'  gives  a  list  of  "  chrysom  brasses  " 
ranging  in  date  from  1510  to  1636,  and 


*  Cf.   the   term   "  chrismatory,"    the   case   con 


BEEZELY  (10  S.  ix.  269,  338).— In  'Eng- 
land's Gazetteer,'  by  Stephen  Whatley,  1751, 
vol.  iii.  is  the  following  :  "  Beezley,  Hamp- 
shire, 5m.  E.  of  Petersfield." 

F.  K.  P.  in  his  query  writes  "five  miles,         _ 

east     of     Petersfield,     Hants — therefore     in  taining  flasks  of  chrism  and  of  oil. 

Sussex."      If  the  Times  Atlas  is  correct,  the  t  The  term  "erernage"  occurs  in  an  old  Exeter 

border  of  Sussex  is  about  8J  miles  east  of  Cathedral  MS.  printed  in  Decon  Notes  and  Queries, 

Petersfield,   and  Beezley  must  be    or  have  APril»  1907>  P-  53L 

been,  in  Hampshire.     I  cannot  find  it  in  J  t  I  am  told  that  a  paper  on  Chrisom  bmsses,  reacl 

Adams's   '  Index  Vill«.r,'<s  '   1  fi«n  by  Mr.  Miller  Christy  before  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesio- 

index  V  illaris,      680.  1(f  ical  gociety  -n  ig(ft  was  to             in  ,  Memoriai8 

ROBERT  PIERPOINI  .  Of  old  Essex,'  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 
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remarks  concerning  these :  "  The  robe  is 
invariably  confined  in  long  swaddling  bands 
wound  about  the  body."  In  two  or  three 
of  the  earlier  cases  he  mentions  a  cross  upon 
the  forehead.  I  much  desire  to  learn 
whether  any  of  the  later  ones  are  also 
marked  with  a  cross.  I  have  understood 
that  after  the  Reformation  the  oil  was 
omitted,  and  MB.  HAKBY  POLLARD  at  10  S. 
viii.  377,  states  that  the  use  of  the  chrisom 
garment  was  discontinued  in  1552. 

On  the  Burgoyne  monument  in  South 
Tawton  Church,  dated  1651,  the  whole 
family  are  portrayed  in  incised  outline, 
those  who  had  already  died  being  distin- 
guished by  a  skull  below  them.  Among 
these  are  a  child  in  a  cradle,  and  another 
child  in  a  sheath-like  shroud,  showing  only 
the  face,  and  tied  round  near  to  the  ends, 
so  that  these  form  a  sort  of  tassel  at  head 
and  foot.  There  are  no  swathing  bands, 
and  no  cross  on  the  brow,  yet  I  suspect  the 
garb,  differentiating  this  figure  from  the 
others,  to  indicate  that  this  child's  age  at 
death  was  under  one  month.  I  should  be 
glad  of  others'  opinions  on  this  point. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

GOWEB,  A  KENTISH  NAME  (10  S.  xi.  10, 
94). — The  personal  name  of  Guer  or  Goher 
in  one  case  at  least  was  the  origin  of  the 
family  name  of  Gower.  Guer,  the  ancestor 
of  the  owners  of  Stitenham  in  Yorkshire, 
must  have  been  a  contemporary  of  King 
Stephen,  for  his  son  "  Willielmus  filius 
Gueri "  witnessed  a  charter  of  Eustace  fitz 
John,  who  died  1157  ('Mon.  Angl.,'  ii.  798). 
The  "  fitz  "  seems  to  have  been  dropped  in 
the  next  generation,  and  the  spelling  of 
Guer  changed  to  Gower  about  1270  ;  but  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  has  been  tra- 
ditionally handed  down  to  the  present  day 
as  "  Goer."  The  manor  of  Stitenham  has 
come  down  in  the  male  line  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  This  personal  name 
was  very  uncommon,  but  occurs  once  in 
Domesday  Book :  "  Gueri  [sic]  canonicus 
S.  Pauli"  then  held  two  hides  in  Twyford 
(Middx.,  vol.  i.  fo.  127s). 

As  the  poet,  though  a  Kentish  man,  spelt 
his  name  Gower,  he  may,  for  that  reason, 
have  been  of  the  Yorkshire  family,  but  this 
personal  name  occurs  in  Kent,  and  his  arms 
on  his  monument  in  Southwark  Cathedral 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Stiten- 
ham Gowers.  Henry  II.  gave  to  the  nuns 
of  the  Minster  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  land  in 
Holt  which  one  Goher  had  held  ('  Mon.  Angl.' 
\  153)-  Richard  I.  confirmed  (1198/9)  to 
Woodham  Priory  in  Essex  lands  given  by 


William  Goer  and  Richard  Goer  (ib.,  i.  889). 
In  the  case  of  the  poet  and  the  well-known 
London  street  this  name  is  always  pro- 
nounced as  power  is,  and  not  as  lower,  which 
would  be  more  correct. 

Perhaps  Gore,  and  the  West  of  England 
surname  Gyer,  Guyer,  or  Gwyer,  are  but 
various  spellings  of  Guer.  A.  S.  ELLIS. 

Westminster. 

In  one  compartment  of  the  massive 
screen  separating  the  nave  of  St.  David's 
Cathedral  from  the  choir  may  be  seen  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Henry  Gower  (1328-47), 
who  did  so  much  for  the  fabric  of  the 
cathedral.  Murray's  '  Handbook  of  the 
Welsh  Cathedrals,'  p.  238,  says  : — 

"  He  was  also  the  founder  of  a  hospital  at 
Swansea  ;  and  it  is  probable — as  his  surname 
seems  to  indicate — that  he  was  a  native  of  that 
town  or  of  its  neighbourhood.  Little  is  recorded 
of  him,  although  he  has  '  left,  on  the  whole, 
more  extensive  traces  of  his  mind  at  St.  David's 
than  any  bishop  who  has  occupied  the  see, 
either  before  or  since  '  (Jones  and  Freeman,  p. 
303)." 

JOHN  PICKFOBD,  M.A. 

LONDON  SHOP  FRONTS  :  "  CHAPZUGAR 
CHEESE  "  (10  S.  xi.  407,  455). — The  com- 
moner form  is  Schabzieger,  the  German 
name  of  a  special  sort  of  cheese,  made  from 
the  second  caseous  deposit  to  which  blue 
melilot  has  been  added ;  the  German  word 
of  unknown  origin  has  been  Englished  into 
sapsago,  a  corruption  to  which  the  idea 
of  sap  and  sago  has  probably  contributed. 

G.  KBUEGEB. 

Berlin. 

"LEAGUES"  (10  S.  xi.  386). — In  that 
invaluable  storehouse  of  British  folk-lore, 
the  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary,'  will  be 
found  some  assistance  in  the  understanding 
of  this  word.  A  leaguer-lady  is  a  camp-lady, 
and  an  Aberdeen  phrase  (also  "  ligger  ")  for 
a  soldier's  wife,  one  who  follows  a  camp,  a 
term  used  in  contempt : — 

I  maun  hae  my  gown  made 
Like  ony  ligger  lady — 
Side  an'  wide  aboot  the  tail. 

'  Reminiscences  of  Aberdeenshire,' 
by  Wm.  Paul,  1881. 

In  'All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well '  (Act  III. 
sc.  vi.)  one  of  the  young  French  lords  in  the 
camp  before  Florence  says  :  "  We  will  bind 
and  hoodwink  him  so  that  he  shall  suppose 
no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries."  The  word  is 
said  to  be  of  Dutch  origin.  Nares  in  his 
'  Glossary  '  says  that  a  "  leaguer  "  is  the 
camp  of  the  assailants  in  a  siege,  not  a 
camp  in  general ;  whence  a  besieged  town 
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was  said  to  be  beleaguered.  Nathaniel  Bailey 
in  his  '  Dictionary '  (1740)  says,  s.v.  'Leaguer,' 
one  concerned  in  the  League  or  Confederacy 
in  France,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  IV.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

"  ONE  SHOE  OFF  AND  ONE  SHOE  ON  "  (10  S. 

ix.  270  ;  xi.  434). — An  apposite  story  con- 
cerning St.  Columba  is  told  in  Chambers's 
Journal  for  June,  p.  371,  '  Protests 
and  Survivals  :  a  Study  in  Popular  Lore ' 
being  the  name  of  the  article  in  which  it  is 
imbedded. 

"  The  importance  of  such  a  simple  act  as 
putting  on  both  stockings  before  either  of  your 
shoes  was  easily  accounted  for.  When  Columba 
of  the  Churches  one  day  put  on  his  left  shoe 
before  his  right  foot  was  covered,  was  he  not 
forced  to  flee  for  his  life  for  miles  along  the 
shingle  with  only  one  boot  on,  and  his  right  foot 
cut  as  with  knives,  leaving  a  track  of  blood 
behind  him  ?  And  was  not  that  warning  enough 
for  all  ?  " 

Stern  common  sense  urges  me  to  remark 
that,  as  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread, 
it  may  be  worse  to  walk  over  shingle  bootless 
than  to  have  only  one  foot  exposed  to 
injury.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

A  game  which  we  called  "  pulls,"  about 
sixty  years  ago  was  played  in  this  fashion. 
Two  were  chosen  as  leaders  or  captains. 
These  then  "  footed  it,"  and  the  winner  had 
first  pick  in  making  up  the  opposing  sides, 
picking  in  turn  from  those  joining  in  the 
game  :  girls,  if  they  liked,  were  admitted. 
When  the  opposing  sides  were  made  up  the 
leaders  took  off  the  left  shoe  to  enable 
them  to  hold  the  ground  better.  A  line 
was  marked,  and  when  each  side  had 
coupled  up  by  clasping  the  arms  round  the 
waist,  one  behind  the  other,  the  pull  began, 
and  the  side  which  pulled  the  leader  clean 
over  the  mark,  won.  The  right  shoe  was 
kept  on  to  prevent  each  leader  from  treading 
on  the  other's  toes.  It  is  more  than  fifty 
years  since  I  saw  lads  at  this  game. 

There  was  a  romping  round  sort  of  pastime 
in  which  all  joined  in,  sing-songing, — 

Diddle  diddle,  dumplin', 

My  son  John : 

One  shoe  off  an'  one  shoe  on, 

Went  to  bed  wi'  his  stockin's  on. 

But  this  had  no  relation  to  the  pull-over-the- 
mark  game.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

EDOUARD     OB     EDOUART  :      SILHOUETTE 
PORTRAITS  (10  S.  ix.  191  ;    xi.  371). — To  the 
two  articles  given  at  the  latter  reference  adc 
The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Sept. 
1899.     I  have  all  three,  and  shall  be  pleasec 


to  lend  them  to  your  correspondent  if  he  is 

unable  to  see  them.     The  above  magazine 

'or   1890  (July)  contains  a  reproduction  of 

he  silhouette  of  Monsieur  Edouart,  also  the 

lilhouettes     of      Daniel     O'Connell,     Signer 

Paganini,  &c.,  taken  from  the  '  Treatise  on 

Silhouette    Likenesses,'    by    Edouart,    men- 

ioned  by  MR.  BALL,  and  also    referred    to 

in  the  article  under  consideration. 

Augustin  Constance  Fidele  Edouart,  to 
*ive  him  his  full  name,  was  born  at  Dun- 
cerque  in  1788,  and  after  finding  his  way  to 
London  as  a  refugee,  married,  in  1816, 
Emilie  Laurence  Vital.  By  this  marriage 
e  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
ilder  of  the  two  sons,  the  Rev.  Augustin 
Jaspard  Edouart,  M.A.,  was  incumbent  of 
St.  Michael's,  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  and 
Chaplain  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
London,  in  1859,  and  in  1890  was  Vicar  of 
Leominster.  CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

48,  Nelson  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

ST.  DAVID:  "  TAFFY-ON-A-STICK  "  (10  S. 
xi.  327). — MR.  GRID  LAND  EVANS'S  communi- 
cation regarding  the  derivation  of  the  words 
"  Taffy  "  and  "  toffee  "  must  be  received  with 
great  caution  at  the  least.  The  two  words 
have  no  connexion.  The  former  is  an  ordinary 
Welshman's  pronunciation  of  the  word 
David,  and  is  accepted  in  England  as  a 
generic  term  for  Welshmen,  just  as  Sandy 
is  a  generic  term  for  Scotchmen.  "  Toffee  " 
is  most  probably  connected  with  the  word 
"  tough."  "  Taffy-on-a-stick  "  must  not  be 
taken  to  be  an  international  gibe  without 
proof.  FRANK  PENNY. 

HARBOURS  (10  S.  xi.  409,  452).— See  (1) 
Le  Moult's  '  Guide  to  all  known  Harbours  of 
the  Globe'  (Hamburg,  1902,  2  vols.)  ;  (2) 
Lehnert,  Holeczek,  and  Cicalek's  '  Sea- Ports 
of  the  World-commerce'  (Vienna,  1889-91, 
2  vols.);  (3)  Laroche's  'Port  Maritimes ' 
(Paris,  1893,  2  vols.).  H.  KREBS. 

MARGARET  POLE,  COUNTESS  OF  SALISBURY 
(10  S.  xi.  429). — If  E.  S.  S.  refers  to  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  any  good  history  of  England  he  will  find 
considerable  information  about  this  lady. 
All  works  dealing  with  Cardinal  Reginald 
Pole  must  mention  her,  and  no  doubt  she 
finds  a  place  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.'  A  fair  account  of  her  career  is 
given  on  p.  130  of  Fisher's  '  Companion  and 
Key  to  the  History  of  England  '  (Simpkin 
&  Marshall,  1832).  As  the  daughter  of 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  niece  of 
Edward  IV.,  the  granddaughter  of  the 
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"  Kingmaker,"  the  sister  of  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  mother  of  Cardinal 
Reginald  Pole,  and  as  the  victim  in  her 
old  age  of  about  the  most  brutal  execution 
on  Tower  Hill  in  history,  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  occupies  a  prominent  position 
in  our  English  records.  RONALD  DIXON. 
46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

See  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ' 
vol.  xlvi.  where  reference  is  made  to  Dug- 
dale's  '  Baronage  '  ;  Sandford's  '  Genealo- 
gical History  '  ;  Hall's  '  Chronicle  '  ;  '  Let- 
ters and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.'  ;  '  Cal.  of 
State  Papers,  Spanish  '  ;  Lords'  '  Journal,' 
i.  107  ;  '  Correspondance  Politique  de  MM. 
de  Castillon  et  de  Marillac.' 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  life  of  this  lady 
has  been  written. 

F.    E.    R.    POLLARD-TJRQTJHART. 
31,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &a 

The  History  of  the  Second  Dragoons  (Royal  Scots 
Greys).  By  Edward  Almack,  F.S.A.  (Alex- 
ander Moring. ) 

THE  compilation  of  histories  of  celebrated  regi- 
ments of  the  British  Army  by  unofficial  biographers 
is  on  the  increase,  and  we  have  here  an  admirable 
description  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  2nd 
Dragoons,  a  regiment  which,  as  its  motto  "  Nulli 
Secundus  "  indicates,  is  second  to  none,  in  history, 
gallantry  and  discipline  in  the  field. 

Thomas  Dalzell  of  Binns  was  born  about  1599, 
and  seems  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Rochelle 
expedition  in  1628,  as  captain  in  the  Earl  Morton's 
regiment.  Appointed  by  the  King  as  General 
Major  of  Foot,  he  fought  at  Worcester  on  3  Sept., 
1651,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  but  eventually  escaped  to  the  Continent. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  appeared  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  helped  in  the  rebellion  in 
the  Highlands,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the 
Continent  again.  On  19  July,  1666,  he  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland  ; 
and  in  1678  he  raised  the  first  troops  of  a  new 
regiment  of  Dragoons,  the  nucleus  of  the  Royal 
Scots  Greys. 

From  this  period  to  the  present  day  we  have 
a  fascinating  account  of  the  various  wars  and 
expeditions  in  which  the  regiment  has  been 
engaged,  including  Marlborough's  campaigns. 
The  Royal  Scots  Greys  were  successively  engaged 
in  the  desperate  battles  of  Blenheim,  Ramilies, 
Oud_enarde,  and  Malplaquet,  in  which  they  greatly 
distinguished  themselves.  They  also  assisted  in 
quelling  the  rebellion  of  the  Old  Pretender.  An 
interesting  description  is  given  of  the  famous 
woman  soldier  "  Mother  Ross,"  or,  as  she  was 
known  in  the  ranks  until  her  sex  was  discovered, 
Christian  Davies. 

The  War  of  Succession  gave  the  Royal  Scots 
Greys  further  opportunities  for  distinguishing 
themselves,  and  about  24  June,  1742,  the 


regiment  reached  Dover  en  route  for  Flanders.  A 
publication  called  '  The  Champion '  records : 
"  On  Tuesday  General  Campbell's  fine  regiment 
of  Scots  Greys  arrived  in  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark  on  their  march  to  Dover,  where  they  are  to 
embark  for  Flanders.  They  are  fine  hardy  fellows, 
and  want  no  seasoning,  and  made  an  appearance 
agreeable  to  all  but  the  innkeepers."  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  last  sentence  refers  to  billeting,  and 
is  significant  of  the  dislike  with  which  this 
system  of  quartering  troops  has  naturally  been 
regarded  by  innkeepers.  During  this  cam- 
paign the  *  regiment  took  conspicuous  part 
in  the  momentous  battles  of  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy.  The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was 
signed  on  7  Oct.,  1748,  and  the  Greys  returned 
to  England. 

In  1793,  the  French  Convention  having 
declared  war  against  England  and  atttacked 
Holland,  four  troops  of  the  Greys  embarked  for 
that  country,  and,  after  taking  part  in  several  more 
or  less  important  engagements,  returned  to 
England  in  1795.  On  the  escape  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  the  Greys  again  took  the  field,  and 
formed  part  of  Wellington's  army  at  Waterloo. 
Not  the  least  interesting  things  in  connexion  with 
this  campaign  are  the  various  contemporary 
letters  from  officers  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

From  Waterloo  we  pass  to  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign, in  which  the  Greys  were  again  engaged  on 
active  service.  They  took  part  in  the  charge  of 
the  Heavy  Brigade  at  Balaclava.  An  account 
of  the  battle  by  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  makes 
thrilling  reading ;  we  quote  a  passage  which 
refers  to  the  famous  charge  : — 

"  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the 
scene  that  ensued — balls,  shells,  and  rockets 
whizzing  about  one's  ears.  The  men  on  the  left 
and  right  of  me  were  both  killed  on  the  spot. 
We  hacked  our  way  out  of  it  as  well  as  we  could, 
but  were  obliged  to  leave  the  guns.  Col.  Yorke 
had  his  leg  broken,  and  all  the  officers  in  the  front 
rank  were  wounded.  The  Heavy  Brigade  have 
not  lost  many  men  ;  but,  sad  to  tell,  out  of  about 
six  hundred  of  the  Light  Brigade  that  went  into 
the  field,  only  four  hundred  came  out ;  but  this 
is  nothing  to  what  the  enemy  suffered." 

From  the  Crimea  the  scene  passes  to  the  South 
African  campaign,  1899-1902.  Those  operations 
are,  however,  too  recent  to  need  comment. 

Included  in  this  volume  are  many  interesting 
reproductions  of  ancient  documents,  and  coloured 
prints  of  uniforms  at  different  periods,  together 
with  a  list  of  officers  past  and  present,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  '  History  '  has  been 
compiled,  edited,  and  produced.  Mr.  Almack 
appears  to  have  considered  no  trouble  too  great 
in  order  to  produce  a  volume  which  would  reflect 
credit  not  only  on  himself,  but  also  on  the  regi- 
ment which  it  concerns.  We  may,  however, 
point  out  that  the  author  is  at  fault  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  Royal  Scots  Greys  do  not  join  the 
rota  for  foreign  service.  This  was  a  privilege 
originally  shared  by  several  other  cavalry  regi- 
ments, but  now  only  applies  to  the  three  regiments 
of  Household  Cavalry.  The  Greys,  although 
they  have  not  yet  served  a  period  of  service 
abroad  other  than  active  service,  are  on  the  rota, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  will  take  their  turn 
with  the  rest  of  the  Line  Cavalry. 
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IN  The  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Harold  Cox 
criticizes  from  his  own  peculiar  standpoint  '  The 
Budget  of  1909.'  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  one  of  the 
most  genuine  of  Irish  reformers,  writes  on  '  Mr. 
Birrell's  Irish  Land  Bill.'  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  has  a 
pleasant  and  well-informed  '  Tribute  to  Swinburne,' 
and  Mr.  G.  G.  Greenwood  in  '  The  Vindicators  of 
Shakespeare  :  a  Reply  to  Sir  Edward  Sullivan ' 
makes  a  vigorous  rejoinder  to  the  orthodox  position 
concerning  Shakespeare's  personality  and  works. 
We  welcome  '  Copyright  at  Home  and  Abroad '  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Colles,  as  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
wanted  to  arouse  interest.  The  present  laws  are 
wholly  inadequate,  and  in  some  important  details 
quite  uncertain.  '  Personal  Recollections  of  Abdul 
Hamid  II.  and  his  Court'  by  Prof.  Vambery  are 
sure  to  attract  keen  attention.  The  Professor  was 
accorded  more  liberties  than  many  of  the  Sultan's 
Court — a  just  tribute  to  his  learning.  '  The  Future 
of  the  Public  House'  by  the  director  of  a  brewery, 
Mr.  E.  Barclay,  is  a  piece  of  special  pleading  which 
does  not  impress  us. 

Is  The  Fortnightly  Mr.  Gosse's  '  Swinburne  : 
Personal  Recollections '  supplies  the  most  brilliant 
article  of  the  month.  Mr.  Gosse  is  a  delightful 
penman,  but  he  carries  personal  portraiture  (backed 
by  inferences  of  his  own  which  do  not  always 
command  our  assent)  to  a  point  which  suggests  bad 
taste.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  'French  Culture  and 
Tudor  England,'  and  Mr.  Clodd's  '  Pre- Animistic 
Stages  in  Religion '  are  both  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  subjects  much  canvassed  to-day.  Of 
'  British  Finances  and  the  Budget'  Mr.  Ellis  Barker 
gives  a  one-sided  and  obviously  prejudiced  view, 
descending  to  rumour  concerning  two  members  of 
the  present  Cabinet  which  seems  to  us  wild  and 
worthless.  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  rightly  dwells,  in 
'British  and  American  Ambassadors,' on  the  admir- 
able representatives  of  oratory  and  culture  which 
have  come  to  this  country  from  the  United  States. 
*  The  Novelist's  Allegory,'  by  Mr.  John  Galsworthy, 
is  a  striking  plea  for  the  writers  "  who  buffet  the 
holiday  cheek  of  life"  by  revealing  unpleasant 
truths.  A  birthday  article  regarding  'The  Dis- 
ciple of  Destiny '  deals  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Hardy, 
our  one  surviving  novelist  of  acknowledged  great- 
ness. Mr.  VV.  S.  Durrant  discovers  in  'Jude  the 
Obscure '  the  finest  of  the  Wessex  novels,  but  does 
not  deal  very  satisfactorily  with  Mr.  Hardy's  affinity 
to  Greek  thought,  possibly  because  he  seems  to  have 
a  somewhat  restricted  view  of  Greek  drama.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Rolleston's  '  Two  Makers  of  Modern  Ireland ' 
is  concerned  with  Swift  and  Berkeley,  and  may,  we 
suppose,  appeal  to  those  who  know  little  about  two 
admirable  writers.  To  us  the  article  appears  to  be 
largely  repetition  of  familiar  matter. 

IN  TheCornhUl  'Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Tramp,' 
introduced  by  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  is  an  effective 
article,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  sympathize 
entirely  with  the  tramp's  position  as  here  stated. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  has  a  pleasant  story,  'The  Girl 
with  One  Talent.'  Canon  Vaughan,  in  '  A  Forgotten 
Botanist  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,'  adds  another 
to  his  excellent  articles  in  the  byways  of  natural 
history.  Mr.  Edmund  Candler's  account  of  '  Wild- 
fowl and  Parlakimedi '  is  a  well  written  record  of 
sport  in  a  largely  unspoilt  corner  of  India.  Mr. 
Austin  Philips  in  'Old  Sandy'  has  a  charming 
story  of  the  old  type  of  schoolmaster  and  the  new. 
Mr.  Lang  is  both  instructive  and  entertaining  con- 
cerning ' Anti- Jacobite  Conspiracies.'  'The  Rise 


oi  Moulai  Abd  El  Hafid'  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Brown  will 
interest  a  good  many  readers  at  the  present 
juncture.  The  verse,  'Sarah  Wilson,'  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Gibson,  is  a  study  of  an  old  woman 
past  work  which  reads  well,  but  would  have 
gained,  we  think,  by  reduction  of  its  sixteen 
stanzas. 

The  National  Review  has  two  vivid,  posthumous 
papers  by  Ouida  on  '  The  Woman  Problem — the 
first  on  the  question,  '  Shall  Women  Vote  ? '  and 
the  other  on  'Love  ver-nis  Avarice.'  They  are  by 
no  means  so  wild  as  some  of  her  earlier  fugitive 
writings.  Lord  Cranworth  has  a  brief  but  pointed 
and  sensible  article  on  '  The  Decay  of  the  English 
Village.'  '"Society"  and  Politicians  '  is  a  tirade 
against  modern  slackness  and  self-advertisement 
which  seems  to  us  amply  justified,  and  well  ex- 
pressed, though  it  misquotes  the  famous  description 
of  Catiline.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Montagu 
Wood  on  '  The  Disabilities  of  an  Oxford  Career '  is 
not  adequate,  and  his  obvious  attempts  at  fine 
writing  do  not  please  us.  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  on 
'  Copyright '  says  what  a  great  many  authors  and 
friends  of  literature  are  thinking.  The  law,  we 
believe,  merely  gave  forty  -  two  years  from 
publication,  because  the  year  of  its  enactment  was 
1842 !  Why  English  people  cannot  take  the  same 
trouble  about  such  matters  as  their  continental 
neighbours  we  do  not  understand.  Independently 
of  party,  our  rulers  ought  to  revise  the  copy- 
right law  thoroughly.  Their  continued  indiffer- 
ence shows  how  the  country  loses  by  the  working 
of  the  party  system,  which  only  promotes  party 
measures. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  opens  with  an  important 
article  entitled  '  Unanswered  Questions  about  the 
Norfolk  Holbein.'  It  brings  a  severe  indictment 
against  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
says,  amongst  other  things,  that  "it  is  an  open 

secret that  the  unique  Fragonard  Room  from 

Grasse,  now  among  the  treasures  of  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan's  collection,  might  have  been  obtained  by 
the  National  Gallery  as  a  gift."  It  is  further  stated 
to  be  notorious  that  "the  administrative  system 
at  Trafalgar  Square,  such  as  it  is,  works  with  exces- 
sive and  increasing  friction."  Another  editorial 
announces  that  the  Merton  Abbey  tapestries  which 
Messrs.  Morris  have  brought  to  a  fine  pitch  of 
perfection  are  likely  to  be  given  up  from  lack  of 
public  support.  M.  Andre"  Perate  begins  some 
interesting  '  Notes  on  the  Portrait  Collection  in 
Paris'  of  a  hundred  women  which  is  being  well 
attended  daily.  There  are  three  reproductions 
of  pictures  in  this  show.  'An  Art  Gallery  for 
Johannesburg'  introduces  us  to  fine  specimens  of 
Mr.  Wilson  Steer's  work.  His  'Corfe  Castle,' 
which  is  reproduced,  is  already  regarded  by  com- 
petent critics  as  masterly.  '  Notes  on  some  Portraits 
of  Tudor  Times '  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  show  that  the  Club  has,  as  usual,  gathered 
much  that  is  choice  and  interesting.  The  collection 
includes  a  possible  Holbein,  figured  in  the  frontis- 
piece. Works  by  Jan  Steen  and  Hoppner,  now 
oeing  shown  in  London,  supply  three  charming 
illustrations  of  one  picture  by  the  former  and  two 
by  the  latter.  The  art  notes  include  reference  to 
the  Claren-Altar  investigations  at  Cologne,  which, 
as  last  week's  Athenceurn  shows,  have  made  a 
number  of  critics  look  ridiculous.  The  Salon  of  the 
Societe  des  Artistes  Francais  is  said  to  be  mediocre 
and  appallingly  dull. 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— JUNE. 
MR.  BERTRAM  DOBELL'S  Catalogue  172  contains 
books  from  the  library  of  John  Davidson,  the 
poet.  We  note  among  these  the  first  edition  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  '  Strayed  Reveller,'  1849, 
21.  15s.  ;  Blake's  '  Poetical  Works,'  1875,  II.  Is., 
with  a  number  of  manuscript  alterations  by  David- 
son ;  Carman  and  Hovey's  '  More  Songs  from 
Vagabondia,'  with  inscription  "  To  John  David- 
son, Poet :  Richard  Hovey,  Bliss  Carman.  That 
you  may  not  forget  wholly  our  loyal  friendship 
and  sincere  admiration — Dec.,  1896,"  II.  Is.  ; 
and  Gerald  Massey's,  '  My  Lyrical  Life,'  16s. 
Most  of  the  books  contain  autographs.  There  are 
also  books  from  the  libraries  of  Lord  Amherst 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  besides  a  number  of  works 
on  cricket.  In  the  general  portion  of  the  cata- 
logue we  find  Ackermann's  Poetical  Magazine, 
24  out  of  28  parts,  61.  6s.  ;  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  fine 
clean  copy,  1647,  40Z.  ;  and  first  edition  of  '  The 
Wild  Goose  Chase,'  1652,  151.  15s.  Among  Blake 
items  are  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts,'  1797,  51.  5s. ; 
Swinburne's  '  Essay,'  first  edition,  1868,  21.  15s.  ; 
and  Gilchrist's  '  Life,'  1863,  31.  10s.  The  last  is 
from  the  library  of  W.  E.  Frost,  R.A.,  and  in  a 
note  on  the  fly-leaf  Frost  states  that  he  assisted 
Oilchrist  in  the  compilation,  and  complains  that 
his  assistance  is  not  acknowledged.  Under 
Browning  is  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates,'  complete 
set  of  the  eight  parts  ;  Part  V.  is,  as  usual,  the 
second  edition,  the  others  being  first,  Moxon, 
1841-6,  121.  There  is  an  extremely  rare  book, 
the  first  edition  of  Chapman's  '  May-Day,'  1611, 
321.  Under  Coleridge  is  a  complete  set  of  the 
original  numbers  of  The  Friend,  in  boards,  uncut 
.as  issued,  enclosed  in  morocco  case  by  Riviere, 
121.  The  first  editions  of  Dickens  include  '  The 
Loving  Ballad  of  Lord  Bateman,'  Tilt,  1839, 
•61.  15s.  Under  Edward  FitzGerald  will  be  found 
his  fourth  and  final  version  of  the  '  Rubaiyat,' 
1879,  31.  3s.  ;  first  edition  of  '  Polonius,'  Pickering, 
1852,  31.  3s.  ;  and  the  exceedingly  rare  '  Downfall 
And  Death  of  King  CEdipus,"  in  spotlessly  clean 
condition,  Guildford,  1880-81,  81.  Ss.  (only  a  few 
copies  were  privately  printed).  Under  The  Germ 
is  a  set  of  the  four  numbers,  original  issue,  bound 
in  blue  levant,  1850,  28Z.  10s.  ;  and  under  Keats 
is  Wordsworth's  own  copy  of  '  Endymion,'  with 
inscription,  1818,  661.  The  items  under  Charles 
Lamb  include  an  uncut  copy  in  the  original  boards 
*)f  the  first  edition  of  '  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,' 
1808,  381.  ;  '  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia,'  Moxon, 
1833,  201.  ;  and  Edward  Moxon's  memoir,  11.  15s. 
•(of  this  brief  memoir  of  8  pages  a  few  copies  only 
were  printed  for  private  circulation).  Under 
George  Meredith  is  the  now  rare  original 
•edition  of  his  poems,  with  inscription,  1851,  32Z.  ; 
also  another  copy,  wanting  half-title,  28Z.  There 
are  first  editions  of  the  Rossettis,  and  a  good  list 
under  Shelley.  Swinburne's  '  Poems  and  Ballads ' 
has  '  A  Leave  Taking  '  by  J.  W.  Ebsworth  written 
in  it. 

Messrs.  Myers  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  143  contains 
.a  Birthday  Book  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Toole  s  daughter  ;  it  contains  nearly  300  auto- 
graphs, including  those  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Bret 
Harte,  Adelina  Patti,  Sims  Reeves,  Millais, 
Fildes,  Frith,  Whistler,  Tenniel,  Parnell,  Biggar, 
Davitt,  the  Bancrofts,  Ellen  Terry,  and  many 
•others,  151.  15s.  A  presentation  copy  of  Carlyle's 
Schiller,1  1825,  is  11.  Is.  (one  cover  and  back 


missing)  ;  and  a  set  of  early  playing  cards  (circa 
1690),  61.  17s.  6d.  There  is  an  extra-illustrated 
copy  of  Lysons's  '  Edmonton  and  Enfield,'  1795, 
101.  10s.  ;  also  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of 
Caroline  Fox's  '  Memories,'  1882,  61.  6s.  A  set  of 
Scott,  100  vols.,  half-morocco,  with  thistle 
design,  1830-39,  is  231.  10s.  Under  Swinburne 
is  a  copy  of  '  Poems  and  Ballads,'  first  series, 
second  issue,  with  letter  from  the  poet  to  Hare, 
in  which,  referring  to  Landor,  he  points  out 
"  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  honour  of 
his  great  name."  A  copy  of  Noel  Williams's 
series  of  monographs  on  French  Court  ladies, 
4  vols.,  4to,  1901-4,  is  111.  11s.  There  are  works 
on  Africa  and  America.  Fine-art  works  include 
Smith's  '  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  French  Painters,'  1829-42,  15Z.  ;  and  Landon's 
'Annales  du  Musee,'  21  vols.,  morocco,  51.  5s. 
Under  Binding  are  Cicero's  Works,  Dove's  finely 
printed  edition,  10  vols.,  morocco,  1819,  31.  12s.  6d. 
and  Demosthenes,  10  vols.,  also  Dove's,  1827, 
31.  12s.  6d.  There  are  items  under  Cruikshank. 
The  illustrated  Library  Edition  of  Dickens, 
30  vols.,  half-calf,  is  131.  Under  Gladstone  is 
his  '  Studies  on  Homer,'  3  vols.,  full  calf  extra, 
a  fine  copy,  1858,  31.  3s.  ;  and  under  Keats  is 
Moxon's  edition,  1848,  of  Milnes's  life  of  the  poet, 
2  vols.,  calf  extra,  31.  15s.  There  are  a  number 
of  works  on  London.  Seebohm's  scarce  work  on 
Siberia,  2  vols.,  is  31.  15s. 

Messrs.  Myers's  Catalogue  144  is  devoted  to 
portraits,  being  a  selection  from  their  stock  of 
upwards  of  100,000. 


to  (Komspontonts. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :  — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
!  nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the.  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

W.  J.  WEBBER  JONES.—  Forwarded. 
CORRIGENDUM.  —  Ante,  p.  453,  col.  2,  1.  3,   for 
"heart"  read  head. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

i  ^™orial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  1  he  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
rs  "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
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CAPT.  RICHARD  TYRRELL,   1553-1625. 
(See  ante,  pp.  246,  317.) 

THE  hero  of  the  mythical  battle  of 
Tyrrell's  Pass,  so  graphically  described  by 
the  imaginative  MacGeoghegan  in  his 
*  Histoire  de  1'Irlande,'  was  nevertheless  a 
notable  man.  He  is  rightly  called  by  the 
Four  Masters  the  son  of  Thomas  Oge  Tyrrell, 
i.e.,  Thomas  junior,  but  wrongly  in  another 
place  the  son  of  Thomas  the  son  of  Richard  ; 
for  he  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Tyrrell  of  Bollebrack,  co.  Westmeath,  who 
died  28  March,  1567,  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Tyrrell,  Captain  of  Fertullagh.  He 
was  therefore  brother's  son,  not  brother,  to 
Sir  John  Tyrrell  of  the  Pass  ('  Calendar, 
State  Papers,  Ireland,  1596-7,'  p.  181).  He 
•was  fourteen  years  old  or  thereabouts  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  probably 
.some  years  older,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
foster-brother  to  Cahill,  Caloach,  or  Charles 
O'Connor  (Faly),  commonly  called  "  Don 
Carolo  "  after  his  flight  to  Spain.  H 


appears  to  have  served  under  Lord  Delvin 

n  the  expedition  to  Ulster  in  1579,  as  he 

limself   states   that   he   killed   MacMahon's 

srother,  and  on  other  occasions  did  many 

good   services   against   those   of   the  north, 

which  were  recognized  by  successive  Lords 

Deputy.     But  as  he  was  imprisoned  divers 

imes   without   a   cause,    as   he   alleges,    he 

evolted  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  in  1596,  and 

jecame  one  of  his   principal   commanders. 

:Ie     displayed     great     military     skill,     and 

jehaved  as  a  gallant  soldier,  being  several 

;imes    wounded,    and    was    regarded,    after 

Tyrone    himself,    as    the    most    formidable 

opponent  of  the  forces  of  the  Crown.     Hence 

onstant  attempts  were  made  to  win  him 

jack  to  his  allegiance. 

In  November,  1600,  he  married  the 
sister  of  Owny  MacRoy  O'More,  but  refer- 
ences to  his  children  imply  that  he  had 
seen  previously  married.  He  suffered  a 
final  defeat  when  his  camp  in  Muskerry  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  Sir  Samuel  Bagenal, 
22  Oct.,  1602,  and  he  and  his  wife  had  only 
time  to  escape  "  in  their  shirts."  The 
richness  of  the  clothes  they  left  behind 
excited  wonder,  being  so  different  from  the 
;poil  usually  found  in  an  Irish  camp. 

The  submission  of  Tyrone  in  March, 
1602/3,  brought  the  rebellion  to  an  end, 
and  Tyrrell  immediately  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Deputy,  binding  himself 
by  solemn  oaths  to  continue  faithful  to  the 
King  against  all  the  world,  on  condition  of 
being  employed  in  the  King's  service.  He 
was  accordingly  granted  a  general  pardon 
by  patent  dated  5  Nov.,  1603,  being  de- 
scribed as  of  Bollebreck  in  the  co.  West- 
meath, with  Dorotie  More  his  wife  and  a 
large  number  of  his  followers  of  the  counties 
of  Westmeath,  Longford,  and  Cavan.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  captain  of 
a  company,  which  was,  however,  disbanded 
30  May,  1606,  when  he  received  a  pension 
of  200J.  a  year. 

Richard  and  his  brother  William  had 
made  large  purchases  of  land  in  the  co. 
Cavan,  which  on  the  plantation  of  that 
county  they  abandoned,  receiving  a  grant 
from  the  Crown,  by  patent  dated  25  May, 
1612,  of  2,000  acres  to  hold  for  ever  as  of 
the  Castle  of  Dublin  in  common  socage,  at 
a  rent  of  16Z.  per  annum.  At  the  election 
held  6  April,  1613,  Walter  Talbot  and 
Tyrrell  were  candidates  for  the  co.  Cavan 
in  the  Catholic  interest ;  but  although  they 
claimed  the  majority  of  votes,  the  Govern- 
ment nominees  were  returned  by  the  Sheriff. 
In  1620  Tyrrell  surrendered  his  pension,  but 
what  the  consideration  was  does  not  appear. 
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In  spite  of  insinuations  against  him  in 
consequence  of  receiving  communications 
from  Tyrone  after  the  flight  of  the  Earl  to 
Spain,  Tyrrell  continued  a  loyal  subject. 
Lord  Falkland,  writing  22  May,  1624,  states 
that  he  had  lately  conferred  with  him, 
which  is  the  last  reference  to  him  in  the 
State  papers.  His  children  probably  pre- 
deceased him,  as  he  disposed  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  lands  in  Cavan  comprised 
in  his  grants.  His  brother  William  had  died 
seised  of  the  remainder  of  the  lands,  10  May, 
1623,  leaving  Walter  Tyrrell  his  son  and 
heir,  then  aged  twenty-four  and  married, 
who  was  in  possession  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Rebellion,  23  Oct.,  1641  ;  and  he 
being  described  as  an  Irish  Papist,  his 
estate  was  forfeited.  G.  D.  B. 


BECHE-DE-MER. 

THE  '  N.E.D.'  derives  this  word  as  follows  : 
"  Fr.  ;  lit.  '  sea-spade.'  "  This  is  strangely 
inaccurate.  It  is  true  that  Littre,  in  the 
supplement  to  his  great  dictionary,  enters 
"  4°  Beche  de  mer,  sorte  de  coquillage"  (sic), 
and  quotes  two  passages  from  the  Journal 
Officiel  for  1874  as  his  authority  for  the 
word  ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  French  have  adopted  beche  de  mer  from 
the  English,  and  not  vice  versa.  The 
'  N.E.D.'  also  gives  no  variants  of  spelling 
of  the  word,  while  'The  Stanford  Dictionary' 
has  :  "  Variants,  19c.  beech-de-mer,  18c. 
biche  de  mer."  This  work  and  '  The  Century 
Dictionary  '  are  certainly  right  in  agreeing 
with  Yule,  who,  in  '  Hobson-Jobson,'  has  : — 

"  Beech-de-mer,  s.  The  old  trade  way  of  writing 
and  pronouncing  the  name,  bicho-de-mar  (borrowed 
from  the  Portuguese),  of  the  sea-slug  or  holothuria, 
so  highly  valued  in  China." 

The  earliest  quotation  in  the  'N.E.D.'  is 
from  Flinders,  1814  ;  but  under  '  Swallow, 
Swalloe  (Bugi  suwdld),'  Yule  gives  : — 

1783. — "  I  have  been  told  by  several  Buggesses 
that  they  sail  in  their  Paduakans  to  the  northern 

parts  of  New  Holland to  gather  Swallow  (Biche 

de  Mer),  which  they  sell  to  the  annual  China  junk 
at  Macassar."— Forrest,  '  V.  to  Mergui,'  83. 

Under  '  Tripang '  the  second  edition  of 
'  Hobson-Jobson '  has  the  following  quota- 
tion : — 

1817.—"  Bich  de  mar  is  well  known  to  be  a  dried 
sea-slug  used  in  the  dishes  of  the  Chinese;  it  is 
known  among  the  Malayan  Islands  by  the  name  of 
Tripang. "—Raffles,  '  H.  of  Java,'  2nd  ed.,  i.  232. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  earlier  instance  than 
that  quoted  above  from  Forrest  of  beech  de 
mer,  nor  do  the  Portuguese  dictionaries,  so 
far  as  I  know,  register  bicho  de  mar.  This 
need  cause  no  surprise,  however,  as  the 


very  form  of  the  word  in  English  shows  that 
it  is  derived  from  Indo-Portuguese.  In  the 
dialect  used  at  Damao  on  the  west  coast  of 
India  apocope  of  words  is  general,  such  as 
bich,  filh,  boc,  vac,  sang,  &c.  ;  and  the  same 
is  the  case  in  some  other  Indo-Portuguese 
dialects.  I  may  mention  that  the  Dutch,, 
when,  in  1658,  they  ousted  the  Portuguese 
from  the  north  of  Ceylon  and  from  Tuticorin 
and  Negapatam,  and  so  became  possessed 
of  the  extensive  tripang  fishery  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mannar,  did  not  adopt  the  Indo- 
Pprtuguese  name,  but  called  the  dried  sea- 
slugs  rochevellen  or  roggevellen,  literally 
"  thornback  (or  ray)  skins,"  apparently 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
former  to  the  latter. 

In  '  The  Commercial  Products  of  India,' 
by  Sir  George  Watt  (1908),  under  the 
article  '  Beche-de-mer '  (pp.  122-3),  there 
is  an  extraordinary  blunder.  In  the  refer- 
ences to  other  works  we  read  :  "  Cf.  Barbosa, 
'  Coasts  of  E.  Africa  and  Malabar '  (ed. 
Hakl.  Soc.),  165."  If  we  turn  to  the  page 
in  the  work  referred  to,  we  find  that  Barbosa, 
who  is  describing  the  Maldive  Islands,  says 

"  And  as  ballast  for  the  ships  which  take  on  board 
these  things,  they  carry  away  sea-snails,  which  are 
worth  a  good  deal  in  many  parts,  and  in  some, 
especially  Cambay,  they  serve  as  small  change." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  although  the  tripang 
is  found  in  the  Maldive  Islands,  it  has  never, 
I  believe,  formed  an  article  of  export ; 
secondly,  it  was  to  China  chiefly  that  the 
repulsive  delicacy  was  sent ;  thirdly,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  use  the  dried  holothurians 
as  ballast ;  and  lastly,  the  sea-slugs  never 
served  "  as  small  change."  Barbosa  wasv 
of  course,  speaking  of  the  cowry  (Cyprcea 
moneta),  of  which  an  enormous  number  are 
still  exported  to  India  from  the  Maldives. 
I  cannot  say  what  is  the  Spanish  word  that 
Lord  Stanley  translated  by  "  sea- snails  "  ; 
but  the  corresponding  passage  in  Ramusio's 
version  of  Barbosa  reads  : — 

'•  As  ballast  of  the  ships  that  they  load,  they  carry 
certain  large  and  small  shells  [caracofi,  lit.  snails,  or 
snail-shellsj,  or  little  piglets  [porcellette],  as  we  may 
say,  of  the  sea,  which  are  prized  in  many  parts,  and 
in  some  are  current  as  small  coin,  and  especially  in 
Cambaia." 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  reference  in  Sir 
George  Watt's  book  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
it  is  entirely  misleading,  and  should  be 
omitted  from  any  future  edition. 

It  may  interest  readers  to  know  that  last 
year  no  fewer  than  50,590  cwt.  of  the  dried 
sea-slugs  were  exported  from  Ceylon,  of 
which  47,240  cwt.  went  to  British  India, 
and  3,350  cwt.  to  Hongkong. 

DONALD  FERGUSON. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE    WORKS    OF    CHARLES    DIBDIN. 
(See  9  S.  viii  39,  77,  197,  279  ;    ix.  421  ;    x. 

122,  243  ;    xi.  2.  243,  443  ;    xii.   183,  283, 

423,  462;    10  S.  i.  463,  502.) 

IN  resuming,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
my  account  of  the  published  or  performed 
works  of  Charles  Dibdin  (see  also  ante,  p.  402) 
in  order  to  give  particulars  of  publications 
since  the  year  of  his  death,  I  wish  to  say 
that,  from  this  point  onward,  it  will  be  less 
nearly  complete.  This  is  due  not  so  much 
to  a  personal  lack  of  interest  in  reprints, 
as  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  recording 
all  the  instances  in  which  the  songs  of 
Dibdin  (or  rather  a  number  of  them)  have 
been  included  in  collections  ;  since  in  his 
lifetime,  and  for  many  years  after  his  death, 
no  songbook,  genteel  or  vulgar,  dispensed 
with  them.  As  to  this  see  entry  under  date 
1825-8,  '  The  Universal  Songster.'  I  shall 
limit  myself,  therefore,  almost  entirely  to 
collections  which  contain  his  writings  only. 
Items  which  I  have  not  been  able  by 
personal  scrutiny  to  authenticate  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk. 

1814  (?).  A  selection  of  the  most  esteemed 
songs  written  and  composed  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  To 
be  continued.  Vol.  I.  Price  5s.  Published  by 
C.  Wheatstone  &  Co.,  436,  Strand. 

Engraved  title,  "  Jones  Sc.,"  with  portrait, 
after  Devis,  engraved  by  Smith.  Large  8vo, 
pp.  50.  Index  on  p.  50  enumerates  19  songs, 
but  there  are  20  in  the  volume.  Watermark 
date  1814.  Vol.  II.  has  pp.  iv,  44,  and  contains 
17  songs.  Watermark  date  1815. 

1815*  (Museum  date).  The  Mariner's  Concert, 
being  a  new  collection  of.... sea  songs  written 
and  sung  by  Dibden  (sic),  &c.  12mo,  n.d. 

1816*  Six  Songs  written  and  composed  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Dibdin,  published  for  the  benefit 
of  his  widow  and  daughter.  Folio. 

About  1818 Diether  and  G.  Walker 

issued  a  large  number  of  reprints  of  Dibdin's 
songs,  chiefly  from  the  original  folio  plates, 
which  they  probably  acquired  from  Bland 
and  Weller. 

1823.  The  Sea  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin :  with 
a  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  by  William 

Kitchiner,  M.D London  :    Printed  for  G.  and 

W.  B.  Whittaker,  Ave  Maria  Lane  ;  and  Clementi 
&  Co.,  Cheapside.  1823. 

Small  4to,  pp.  32  (printed),  then  songs  num- 
bered 1  to  99  engraved  (not  consecutively  paged, 
and  Xos.  67,  79,  and  92  in  the  index  omitted), 
then  iv.  (index).  The  place  of  two  of  the  missing 
songs  is  supplied  by  others  numbered  53*  and 
75*.  The  book  was  originally  issued  in  four 
monthly  parts,  price  8s.  each.  The  memoir  by 
Kitchiner  is  ill-written  and  full  of  blunders  ;  the 
music  and  songs  are  ill-edited.  A  reprint  was 
issued  (x.n.)  by  W.  Wybrow,  24,  Rathbone 
Place,  price  II.  4s.,  bound,  with  engraved  title, 
and  without  memoir,  &c.  This  publisher  also 
issued  the  songs  as  separate  sixpenny  sheets. 


1824.  A  Selection  of  Dibdin's  Songs,  arranged 
by  John  Davy,  &c.  London.  Published  by  T. 
Williams,  No.  2,  Strand. 

4to,  pp.  vi,  150.  It  was  originally  issued  in 
twelve  numbers  of  12  pp.  each  (except  No.  2, 
which  has  14  pp.,  and  No.  12,  16  pp.)  Index  is 
described  as  of  "  Vol.  I.,"  but  no  more  parts 
were  issued.  Dedication,  dated  5th  March,  1824, 
to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  4to,  engraved 
portrait,  B.  Reading  sc.  (after  Devis)  :  "  Pub. 
Jan.  1st,  1824.... to  face  Dibdin's  songs  newly 
arranged  by  John  Davy,"  &c.  Contains  44 
songs.  This  collection  was  reissued  in  parts, 
price  3,9.  6d.  each,  after  1830. 

1825-8.*  The  Universal  Songster,  or  Museum 
of  Mirth,  forming  the  most  complete,  extensive, 
and  valuable  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
songs  in  the  English  Language,  with  a  copious 
and  Classified  Index. . .  .with  a  humorous  charac- 
teristic frontispiece  and  twenty-nine  woodcuts 
designed  by  George  and  Robert  Cruikshank,  and 
engraved  by  J.  R.  Marshall London,  Pub- 
lished by  Jones  &  Co.,  Temple  of  the  Muses  (late 
Lackington's),  Finsbury  Square. 

3  vols.  8vo,  each  pp.  xvi,  448.  Published 
1825,  1826,  and  1828.  Particulars  are  from  Sir 
John  Stainer's  catalogue,  as  I  have  only  one  of 
the  later  reissues. 

I  include  this,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
many  such  piratical  publications,  as  it  is 
specially  referred  to  by  Charles  Dibdin  the 
younger  (in  1827),  as  follows  : — 

"  My  father,  brother,  and  self,  have  written 
more  songs  than,  not  only  any  other  three,  but 
three  score  men  put  together — some  thousands 
of  which,  for  public  and  private  and  various 
occasions,  I  have  written — nearer  5,000  than 
4,000  ;  and  from  our  songs,  pirated,  the  majority 
of  the  songbooks  which  have  been  published  for 
years  have  principally  been  composed.  I  have, 
I  recollect,  a  volume  called  '  The  Universal 
Songster  '  ;  which  one  of  these  gentlemen  who 
are  employed  by  the  Booksellers — how  con- 
scientiously I  won't  say — to  manufacture  these 
piracies,  presented  me  some  time  since  ;  I  will 
look  at  it  and  count  the  number  stolen  from  us. 
I  have — the  result  is  as  follows  :  Father  105, 
Brother  31,  Self  59.  Well,  we  have  been  the 
occasion  of  putting  bread  into  the  mouths  of 
others,  and  that  is  no  small  satisfaction." 

He  goes  on  to  show  the  uselessness  of 
the  law  in  dealing  with  such  frauds.  The 
extent  to  which  Charles  Dibdin  the  elder 
was  taken  liberties  with  in  such  publications 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  105  of  his  songs 
appeared  in  one  volume  of  a  collection  in 
three  volumes.  I  may  add  after  examining 
that  volume  that  my  grandfather  did  not 
count  very  carefully,  or  else  did  so  with 
less  'knowledge  than  I  possess,  for  the 
actual  number  is  larger. 

1828.  A  Selection  of  Dibdin's  Songs,  dedicated 
with  permission  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  Lord  High  Admiral,  &c.  [vignette. 
'Naval  Victories,'  T.  Jones,  fecit] ....  London. 
Pub.  to  face  Williams'  Pocket  Edition  of  Dibdin. 

8vo,  printed  from  engraved  plates.  Portrait 
(after  Devis)  and  9  illustrations  by  T.  Jones. 
Contains  Memoir,  1  p.,  dated  2,  Strand,  March  25, 
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1828.  Words  and  music,  84  pp.  ;  Index,  1  p. 
Purports  to  be  Vol.  I.,  and  evidently  was  issued 
in  ten  shilling  parts  of  8  pp.  and  one  plate  each 
•(the  last  12  pp.).  I  have  not  seen  Vol.  II.,  but 
it  is  described  in  Sir  John  Stainer's  Catalogue  of 
Songbooks  as  having  two  portraits  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  engraved  by  C.  Phillips  ;  Vignette, 
title,  and  nine  engravings  by  T.  Jones.  A  later 
edition  from  the  same  plates  was  published  by 
.Novello  (see  under  1831). 

1830.*  Monsieur  Nongtongpaw,  illustrated  by 
R.  Gruikshank.  12mo. 

1831  (?).  A  Selection  of  Dibdin's  Songs.  (Same 
title  as  under  date  1828,  but  concludes)  :  Pub. 
to  face  Novello's  Pocket  Edition  of  Dibdin. 

2  vols,  each  with  plates  as  before  (but  no 
memoir),  and  two  copies  of  portrait  of  William  IV. 
•as  a  boy  by  Chas.  Phillips  after  Staton.  The 
music  paged  throughout  1  to  168.  The  copy  I 
have  seen  has  no  index. 

1839.  The  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin.  Vol.  I. 

{or  II.] London:  John  Chidley,  123,  Alders- 

,gate  Street,  MDCCCXXXIX. 

16mo.  Vol.  I.  has  pp.  ii,  336,  iv.  (index); 
Vol.  II.  pp.  ii,  328,  iv.  Numerous  woodcut  illus- 
trations, some  of  which  are  signed  "  Lisle." 

1841.  Songs,  Naval  and  National,  of  the  late 
Charles   Dibdin ;    with   a   memoir   and   addenda 
•collected     and     arranged     by     Thomas     Dibdin, 
author   of    '  The   English   Fleet,'    '  Cabinet,'    &c. 
With   characteristic   sketches   by   George    Cruik- 
-shank.     London  :   John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street 
(Publisher  to  the  Admiralty),  1841. 

Post  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  336.  Dedication  to  Bt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  dated  1  January,  1841.  12 
etched  plates  by  G.  Cruikshank.  Price  5s.  I 
have  a  copy  with  duplicate  set  of  plates  coloured 
T)y  hand  ;  but  have  no  evidence  that  there  was 
an  edition  in  this  form.  This  volume  has  been 
.often  reprinted  with  slight  alterations.  The 
second  edition  was  advertised  on  29  Aug.,  1841, 
•as  to  appear  "  in  a  few  days,"  price  5s.,  "with 
an  Index  and  other  additions."  Copies  of  the 
third  edition  bear  various  dates,  1850,  1852, 
1863,  &c.  The  selections  from  Charles  Dibdin's 
writings  end  on  p.  236,  and  are  followed  by  songs 
"by  T.  Dibdin  (pp.  237-67),  C.  Dibdin,  junr  (pp. 
268—85),  and  '  National  Songs  from  Popular 
Authors  '  (pp.  286-336). 

1842.  The   Songs    of    Charles    Dibdin,    chrono- 
logically arranged,   with   Notes,   Historical,   Bio- 
graphical,  and  Critical ;    and  the  Music   of  the 
best  and  most  popular  of  the  melodies,  with  new 
•pianoforte   accompaniments.     To    which    is    pre- 
fixed a  memoir  of  the  Author,  by  George  Hogarth, 
Esq.     London :     How   &   Parsons,   Fleet   Street, 
MDCCCXLII. 

Royal  8vo.  Portrait  (by  Devis)  engraved  by 
H.  B.  Hall.  Dedication  by  G.  H.  Davidson  to 
Prince  Albert ;  Preface  dated  London,  July  18th, 
1842  ;  Contents  lists  of  both  sections  ;  Memoir, 
J>p.  xi  to  xxvi ;  list  of  Dibdin's  publications, 
Ii.  pp.  ;  words  of  songs,  pp.  1  to  306  ;  indexes, 
&c.,  to  p.  320  ;  music,  pp.  1  to  368. 

This  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  a 
-complete  collection  of  Dibdin's  songs,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  creditable  performance, 
although  numerous  omissions  are  compen- 
sated by  liberal  borrowings  from  Cibber, 
-Garrick.^  Bickerstaff,  Burns,  Stevens,  &c. 
Hogarth's  memoir  is  fairly  accurate.  In 


.  referring  hitherto  to  this  collection  I  have 
indicated  him  as  the  editor,  but  it  is  possible 
this  part  of  the  work  was  performed  by 
Davidson.  It  was  reprinted  several  times, 
and  issued  in  periodical  form.  The  first 
edition  seems  to  have  been  in  9  parts. 

1844.  The  same,  scarcely  altered  :     "  London  : 
Davidson,    Water    Street,    New    Bridge    Street. 
MDCCCXLIV."     The  wording  of  the  dedication  is 
modified. 

1847-8.  The  same  :  "  G.  H.  Davidson,  Peter's 
Hill,  Doctors'  Commons,  on  the  south  side  of  St. 
Paul's."  No  memoir.  A  note  to  preface  states  : 
"  In  preparing  a  fifth  edition  for  publication  in 
the  year  1847  the  editor  has  been  induced  to 
extend  the  work  to  2  vols.  by  the  addition  of 
the  music  of  above  fifty  songs."  No  date  on 
title  of  my  copy :  some  copies  dated  1847  or 
1848.  The  second  volume  of  my  copy  is  dated 
1848,  and  a  prefatory  note  states  that  sixty 
songs  have  been  added,  making,  in  all,  185. 
This  edition  was  issued  in  shilling  parts,  and  also, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  threepenny  sections. 

I  have  also  "  One  Hundred  of  the  War  Songs 
and  Peaceful  Ditties  of  Charles  Dibdin  for  One 
Shilling.  Davidson,  Peter's  Hill."  N.D.  First 
Series.  Evidently  a  catchpenny  reissue  (perhaps 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War)  of  stereotyped 
sheets  from  '  The  Songs,'  taken  more  or  less  at 
haphazard. 

1845.  Sea  Songs,  by  Charles  Dibdin.     A  new 
edition.     London:    H.  G.  Clarke  &  Co.,  66,  Old 
Bailey,  1845. 

16mo,  with  Memoir,  pp.  xvi,  and  17  to  224. 
There  was  another  issue  of  this,  dated  1846. 

1845.  The  Selected  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin, 
with  illustrative  notes,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  the 
author,  with  a  portrait.  London :  G.  H. 
Davidson,  Water  Street,  Bridge  Street,  Black- 
friars,  1845. 

16mo,  portrait  after  Devis,  engraved  title, 
with  vignette.  Plain  title,  advertisement  (ii  pp.), 
contents  (xxviii  pp.),  memoir  (xiv  pp.,  but  not 
numbered).  Songs,  768  pp. 

1847.  Lloyd's  Illustrated  Edition.  The  Songs 
of  Charles  Dibdin  :  Naval  and  Miscellaneous .... 
London  :  Published  by  E.  Lloyd,  office  of  the 
"  Pictorial  Library  of  Standard  Works,"  12 
Salisbury  Square.  1847. 

8vo,  pp.  iv,  92.     Issued  in  twelve  numbers. 

1849  [British  Museum  date].  *The  Dibdin 
Quadrilles  by  J.  Wass.  Folio. 

1854  [British     Museum     date].   *The     Dibdin 
Quadrilles  by  C.  Coote.     Folio. 

1855  (?).  Favorite   Melodies   Selected  from  the 
Celebrated  Naval  Songs  Written  and  Composed 
by  C.  Dibdin  severally  arranged  for  the  Harp  or 
Piano     by    his    Grandson    H.   E.   Dibdin.     Ent. 
Stat.  Hall.     Price  to  subscribers  2s.  6d.,  to  non- 
subscribers   3s.   6d.     The  two   arrangements   can 
either  be  played  separately  or  together.     Edin- 
burgh :    Published  for  the  Editor  lay  Paterson  & 
Roy,   Music   Sellers,   27,    George   St.,   and   to   be 
had  at  the   other  music   shops   in   Town,   and   of 
Charles  Olivier,  41,  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Folio,    n.d.     Portrait,    W.    H.    Townsend    delt. 
W.  Peck  &  Son  lithog.  Edinr ;    memoir  and  index ' 
iv  pp.  ;    and  49  songs  (one  of  which  is  '  Hearts 
[sic]    of    Oak.'    by    Garrick    and    Boyce),    making 
6  parts  in  all  ;    harp,  37  pp.  ;    pianoforte,  37  pp. 
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1856.  Musical  Bouquet  Edition.  One  Hundred 
Songs  by  Charles  Dibdin :  Music  and  words. 
London :  Musical  Bouquet  Office,  192,  High 
Holborn.  1856. 

Royal  8vo,  pictured  green  paper  cover.  Memoir  ! 
2  pp.  ;  songs,  pp.  5  to  72. 

1859-60.  *Xaval  and  other  songs  of  Charles 
Dibdin. .  .  .arranged.  . .  .by  H.  Phillips. 

Folio.  Nos.  6,  8,  10,  and  12  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

1861  (?).  *Charles  Dibdin's  Sea  Songs  auJ  other 
Nautical  favourites.  No.  46  of  Chappell's 
Musical  Magazine.  4to. 

1863.   *The  Songs  of  C.  Dibdin. 

110  Songs,  without  accompaniments.     8vo. 

1863  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads.  By  Dibdin  and 
others.  London :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186,  Fleet 
Street ;  and  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co.,  47, 
Ludgate  Hill,  1863.  16mo,  pp.  xiv,  328. 

1865  (circa),  Cramer's  Vocal  Gems,  No.  15. 
Twelve  Songs  by  Dibdin.  London :  J.  B. 
Cramer  &  Co.,  201,  Regent  Street.  W.  Price  6d. 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  49  to  72. 

1868-1874.  *A  Choice  Collection  of  Nautical 
Songs  by  C.  Dibdin.  20  numbers,  folio,  London. 

1874.   *The  Britannia  Quadrilles on  Dibdin's 

best  melodies.     By  R.   Hughes.     Folio. 

1874.  *Our  Sailors'  Quadrille on  the  Nau- 
tical Melodies  of  Charles  Dibdin.  By  H.  West. 
Folio. 

1877.  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads  by  Charles  Dibdin. 
London  and  New  York,  George  Routledge  & 
Sons,  1877. 

16mo.  Decorated  stiff  yellow  paper  cover. 
Price  one  shilling.  Consists  of  two  separate 
portions,  with  distinct  titles,  viz.,  Sea  Songs, 
142  pp.  ;  Sea  Ballads,  144  pp.  Probably  they 
first  appeared  as  separate  volumes. 

1877.   *Royal  Sailor  Quadrilles  on  Dibdin's 

airs.     By  E.  Delorme.     Folio. 

1891.  The  Royal  Naval  Exhibition  Edition. 
Charles  Dibdin's  Songs  [Portrait  after  Devis.] 
Price  Twopence.  London :  Published  by 
Ritchie  &  Co.,  6,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

8vo,  paper  cover.  No  title  ;  pp.  62,  and  2  pp. 
index. 

1905.  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads.  Charles  Dibdin. 
London :  The  Library  Press,  9,  Duke  Street, 
Charing  Cross.  N.D.  12mo,  pp.  160.  Vol.  VI. 
of  the  Cameo  Classics. 

E.  RiMBAtn/r  DIBDIN. 

Morningside,  Sudworth  Road,  New  Brighton. 

SEETHING  LANE.  (See  7  S.  viii.  327,  395.) 
— I  have  not  observed  any  solution  of  the 
meaning  of  this  name  of  a  London  street. 
But  at  the  latter  reference  several  old 
spellings  are  given,  from  Riley's  '  Memorials 
of  London,'  &c.,  which  are  (I  think)  quite 
sufficient  to  solve  it.  The  printed  spellings 
are  Siventhenelane,  Sinechenelane,  Syne- 
chenelane  ;  and  at  a  much  later  date,  Sidon, 
Sything,  or  Seeding  Lane.  Those  who  know 
the  ways  of  editors  will  easily  perceive  that 
th  in  the  first  form  is  a  misprint  for  ch  ;  and 
that  n  in  the  second  and  third  forms  is  a 
misprint  for  u,  the  symbol  for  v.  This 
reduces  the  spellings  to  Sivenchene,  Siuechene, 
Syuechene  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 


the  former  n  in  Sivenchene  is  due  (as  not 
unfrequently  is  the  case)  to  anticipation  of 
the  second  n.  and  so  goes  for  nothing.  We 
then  have  the  form  Sivechene  to  deal  with, 
in  which  the  che  is  the  usual  Anglo-French 
way  of  writing  ke  ;  and  the  final  e  may  be 
mute.  I  see  no  reason  why  Sivechene  may 
not  represent  Sifecan,  the  regular  genitive 
case  of  the  known  A.-S.  name  Sifeca,  which 
occurs  in  the  poem  named  '  The  Wanderer.' 
Moreover,  Sifeca  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  Seofpca  ;  for  which  see  Birch,  '  Cart. 
Saxon.,'  iii.  201,  in  the  place-name  Seo/ocan 
wyrth,  representing  (as  I  am  told)  the  modern 
Seacourt,  near  Oxford.  If  this  be  right,  it 
would  appear  that  the  sense  is  "  Seofeca's 
lane,"  which  became  Siveken  lane ;  and 
then  Sive'n  lane,  probably  with  a  lengthened 
i,  pronounced  like  the  i  in  machine.  This 
would  readily  have  given  a  later  Seevin  lane, 
altered  to  Seething  or  Seeding  by  association 
with  the  verbs  seethe  and  seed. 

This  explanation  is,  of  course,  only  a 
suggestion ;  if  any  one  else  can  better 
explain  the  spellings  and  the  sounds,  by  all 
means  let  him  do  so. 

If  we  regard  co  as  a  diminutive  suffix,  we 
may  suppose  that  Sifa  was  a  variant  of 
Sifeca,  without  that  suffix.  This  would 
enable  us  to  derive  Siuechene  from  Sifeca, 
whilst  we  take  Seething  to  represent  Sifan. 
So  also  we  have  Bedford  from  A.-S.  Bedan 
ford,  ie.  Beda's  ford  ;  whilst  the  same  place 
further  appears  as  Biedcan  ford,  with  a 
diminutive  suffix.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

CENSORSHIP  OF  PLAYS. — This  being  a 
question  which  is  much  to  the  fore,  it  is 
interesting  to  listen  to  the  Curate  in  '  Don 
Quixote'  (Book  IV.  chap,  xxi.),  who  says 
that  the  poets  who  pen  the  comedies  are 
not  chiefly  to  be  blamed  for  certain  defects, 
because 

"  players  would  not  buy  them  if  they  were  of 
any  other  than  the  accustomed  kind  ;  and 
therefore  the  poet  endeavours  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  humour  of  the  player  who  is  to 

pay  him  for  his  labour Others  there  are  that 

write  without  any  judgment,  and  with  so  little 
heed  of  what  they  do,  as  after  their  works  have 
been  once  acted,  the  players  are  constrained  to 
run  away  and  hide  themselves,  fearing  to  be 
punished,  as  often  they  have  been  for  acting 
things  obnoxious  to  the  prince,  or  scandalous 
to  some  families.  All  which  inconveniences 
might  be  redressed  if  there  were  some  under- 
standing and  discreet  person  ordained  at  court 
to  examine  all  comedies  before  they  were  acted, 
and  that  not  only  such  as  were  played  at  the 
court  itself,  but  also  all  others  that  were  to  be 
acted  throughout  Spain,  without  whose  allow- 
ance, under  his  hand  and  seal,  the  magistrate  of 
no  town  should  permit  any  comedy  to  be  played  ; 
by  which  means  the  players  would  diligently^send 
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their  plays  to  the  court,  and  might  boldly  after- 
wards act  them,  and  the  composers  would  with 
more  care  and  study,  examine  their  labours, 
knowing  that  they  should  pass  the  strict  censure 
of  him  that  could  understand  them  ;  and  by 
this  means  would  good  comedies  be  written,  and 
the  thing  intended  by  them  most  easily  attained 
to,  viz.,  entertainment  of  the  people,  the  good 
opinion  of  Spanish  wits,  the  profit  and  security 
of  the  players,  and  the  saving  of  the  care  that 
is  now  employed  in  chastising  their  rashness." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

SUSSEX  RELIC  :  ITS  DISAPPEARANCE. — 
According  to  several  guide-books,  there  is 
to  be  found  at  Howbourne,  near  Buxted,  a 
relic  of  the  Sussex  iron-founding  days  in  the 
shape  of  a  hammer-post,  nine  and  a  half  feet 
high,  formed  of  an  oak  tree,  and  in  excellent 
preservation.  At  Whitsuntide,  whilst  cycling 
in  the  Weald,  I  made  the  journey  to  How- 
bourne  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  this 
interesting  curiosity,  but  was  grieved  to  learn 
that  it  was  no  longer  in  existence.  How, 
and  exactly  when  it  disappeared  I  could  not 
ascertain.  The  site  of  the  mill-pond  and  the 
stream  by  which  it  was  fed  were  pointed  out 
to  me  by  the  very  courteous  proprietor  of 
Howbourne  Farm,  who,  however,  admitted 
that  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  the  hammer- 
post.  His  opinion  was  that  it  was  destroyed 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  A  slab  of 
Sussex  iron  embedded  in  the  soil  of  the 
farm-yard,  the  top  side  being  just  visible,  is, 
indeed,  the  only  relic  of  the  old-time  manu- 
facture which  was  carried  on  at  Howbourne. 

I  hope  that  the  above  information  will 
save  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  from  making  a 
fruitless  journey  similar  to  mine.  I  might 
mention  that  an  excellent  woodcut  of  the 
hammer-post  is  to  be  found  in  Lower's 
Contributions  to  Literature.' 

JOHN  B.  TWYCROSS. 
Streatham  Hill. 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  REMINISCENCES. 
(See  10  S.  viii.  167,  234,  292,  357,  414,  473.) 
—The  following  paragraph  will  doubtless 
form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  contribu- 
tions at  the  above  references.  It  is  taken 
from  the  third  chapter  (28  May)  of  Dr.  Eugene 
Stock's  '  Recollections  of  a  Septuagenarian  ' 
Jiow  being  published  weekly  in  The  Church 
f  amuy  Newspaper  : 

"  I  have  spoken  of  railway  stations.  I  might 
say  something  of  railway  travelling  in  those 
days.  Railway  directors  would  indeed  have 
stared  at  demands  for  third-class  by  all  trains,  or 
for  third-class  carriages  that  would  protect  the 

™Gf  fl  r?m,  Wind,  and  rain  ;  or  at  demands, 
even  for  first-class  only,  for  dining-cars  or  sleeping- 
carriages  or  heating  apparatus.  Even  foot- 
warmers  were  unknown  then.  I  remember  the 
luggage  being  strapped  outside  on  the  roofs  of 


the  carriages,  as  in  the  oid  coaching  days,  and 
the  guard  sitting  up  behind  on  a  seat  somethir  g 
like  that  of  a  hansom  cabman.  T  more  than 
ouci>  travelled  third-class  in  an  open  truck,  only 
differing  from  a  ccal-truck  in  having  a  bare 
wooden  seat.  When  the  first  excursion  trains 
to  Brighton  were  started,  the  bills  announced  : 

'  Jirst-class,    shillings  ;      covered    carriages, 

shillings'     (I    forget  the   fares).      'Covered 


carriages  '  meant  trucks  with  a  roof  raised  on 
iron  rods,  but  with  the  sides  open  ;  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  thus  '  covered  '  was  considered 
a  great  boon.  I  have  several  times  taken  jour- 
neys of  five  and  six  hours  in  them.  Second-class 
carriages,  which  were  generally  used  by  people 
unwilling  to  pay  first  -  class  fares,  were  much 
inferior  to  our  present  third.  As  regards  speed, 
I  once  went  from  London  to  Brighton  second- 
class  by  '  express  train,'  which  took  two  hours, 
stopping  five  or  six  times.  All  fares  were  much 
higher  than  now.  Every  railway  was  bound  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  run  one  train  a  day  at  a 
penny  a  mile  (now  the  third-class  fare  by  all 
trains)  ;  but  they  observed  the  law  by  starting 
the  train  about  6  A.M.,  making  it  stop  at  every 
station,  and  only  putting  on  it  the  commonest 
carriages.  Such  a  train  was  called  '  the  Parly  ' 
(short  for  Parliamentary).  The  one  for  Ply- 
mouth left  London  at  5  or  6  A.M.,  was  shunted 
to  let  faster  trains  pass  many  times  in  the  day, 
and  reached  its  destination  about  10  P.M.  We 
can  understand  the  point  of  a  riddle  which 
appeared  in  Punch  :  '  Why  does  the  business  of 
the  country  get  on  so  slowly  ?  Because  it  travels 
by  a  Parliamentary  train.'  " 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

"  CULPRIT." — Concerning  this  word  the 
'  N.E.D.'  quotes  from  Blount's  '  Law  Dic- 
tionary '  to  the  effect  that  it  is  made  up 
of  two  Norman  French  words,  viz.,  cid  and 
prit,  the  first  being  an  abbreviation  of 
culpabilis,  which  is 

"  a  reply  of  a  proper  officer  in  the  behalf  of  the 
King  affirming  the  party  to  be  guilty  after  he  had 
pleaded  not  guilty,  without  which  the  issue  is  not 
joined ;  the  other  word  'prit,''  i  e.,  ready,  and  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  he  is  ready  to  prove  the  party 
guilty.' 

In  a  foot-note  to  the  '  Birds '  of  Aris- 
tophanes, 1.  448  in  Hickie's  Bohn  translation, 
p.  326,  a  less  clumsy  derivation  is  proposed  : 

"'O,  yes,'  '0,  yes,' is  the  Norman  French  oyez. 
oyez.  In  like  manner  we  have  '  culprit,'  i.e.,  qu'il 
paroit,  '  curfew,'  i.e.,  couvre  feu,  &c.  ; 

and  this  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
seems  to  be  the  better  etymology  from  my 
own  experience  of  legal  phraseology. 

N.  W.  HILL. 
New  York. 

"  NONESOPRETTIES."  (See  9  S.  x.  88.) — 
"  Ribbons,  tapes,  nonesoprettys"  are  adver- 
tised as  imported  and  sold  by  Caleb  Blanchard 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  The  Boston  Evening 
Post,  June  28,  1762. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place. 
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JENNY  LIND  :  "I  LOVE  THE  MEKRY 
SUNSHINE." — I  can  remember  a  year  when 
Jenny  Lind  visited  Derby,  and  astonished 
one  and  all  who  heard  her  by  her  wonderful 
"  bird-like "  notes.  I  always  understood 
that  the  song  in  which  her  voice  was  best 
heard  was  called  "  I  love  the  merry  sunshine," 
the  second  line  reading  "  Which  makes  the 
heart  so  gay."  At  any  rate,  everyone  began  to 
sing  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  in  one 
case  with  bad  results,  for  my  schoolmaster 
at  that  time — he  had  a  good  falsetto  voice — 
injured  himself  in  school  hours  whilst  trying 
to  get  the  highest  note  in  "  I  love  the  merry 
sunshine,"  which  we  had  to  try  morning, 
noon,  and  afternoon,  until  the  master  took 
to  his  bed  for  throat  treatment.  Afterwards 
he  could  not  sing  at  all. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

DICKENS  :   LITERARY  COINCIDENCE. — 

"  Mr.  Wopsle's  great  aunt  conquered  a  confirmed 

habit    of    living    into    which    she    had    fallen. "- 

Dickens,  '  Great  Expectations,'  chap,  xvi    . 

"The  long  habit    of    living    indisposeth  us  for 

dying."— Sir      Thos.       Browne,      '  Hydriotaphia ,' 

chap.  v. 

JOHN  WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 

CLARIONETT  AS  A  SURNAME. — We  are 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  Bugler, 
Trumpeter,  and  Hornblower  in  our  modern 
directories,  and  recently  I  found  the  name 
of  Marmaduke  Clarionett,  of  an  escheator 
for  the  city  of  York,  1-2  Elizabeth  ('  Tenth 
Report  of  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records,'  Appendix,  ii.  p.  46).  Let  us  hope 
he  did  not  play  upon  the  tykes  too  severely. 

A.  RHODES. 

"  Pow-wow." — Sir  James  Murray,  in  his 
'  Dictionary,'  gives  the  earliest  use  of  this 
word  in  the  sense  of  "  conference  "  as  1663. 
In  '  Ralph  Josselin's  Diary,'  however,  on 
p.  115,  we  find  the  following  : — 

"April  9,  1659.— Heard  and  true  y'  Turners 
daughter  was  distract  in  this  quaking  business ; 
sad  are  ye  fits  at  Coxall  like  the  pow-wowing 
among  the  Indies." 

CLIFTON  ROBBINS. 

"  PENNYWORTH." — In  '  H.E.D.'  are  given 
various  illustrations  of  "  pennyworth "  as 
signifying  a  bargain — "  something  obtained 
at  a  cheap  rate,  or  fully  worth  what  is  given 
for  it  "  ;  but  in  the  Cecil  MSS.  (vol.  i.  p.  373) 
is  an  instance  of  another  kind.  Writing  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  15  November,  1568, 
from  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  concerning  its 
new  fortifications,  Lord  Hunsdon  "  thinks 
the  Queen  has  small  pennyworths  for  so 
much  money."  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


STUKELEY  FAMILY. — I  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  the  following  book  contains 
strange  truth,  or  only  clever  fiction.  If  the 
latter,  it  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
fiction  in  the  garb  of  truth  that  I  have  met 
with.  The  title  is  :  '  Old  Memories  of  the 
Stukeleys,'  Dublin,  1866,  pp.  368,  8vo.  It 
professes  to  be  the  memorials  of  some  of  the 
Stukeley  family,  of  Stukeley  Royal,  in  Cum- 
berland, with  whom  were  connected  the 
Bertie,  Oliphant,  Montolieu,  Ermansdorff, 
Sackville,  Radclyff,  and  other  families.  They 
possessed  estates  at  Oakhurst,  in  Cumber- 
land, and  St.  Etienne,  in  Auvergne,  and  had 
been  closely  connected  with  the  two  Stuart 
Pretenders.  It  is  a  somewhat  strange 
mixture  of  romance  and  religion,  including 
secret  rooms,  concealed  treasure,  and  strange 
adventure.  Though  written  as  fact,  it  has 
no  explanatory  preface  or  introduction. 

F.  H. 

JOHN  KELSALL,  MAYOR  OF  CHESTER. — 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  give  me  any  information  con- 
cerning John  Kelsall,  who  was  Mayor  of 
Chester  in  1767;  whether  he  had  any  children, 
and,  if  so,  what  their  names  were.  Also 
whether  he  was  a  descendant  of  Roger 
Kelsall,  who  was  "  Keeper  of  the  Artillarie 
in  the  Castle  "  (of  Chester)  in  1462  and  follow- 
ing years.  H.  J.  KELSALL,  Major  R.A. 

CAPT.  THOMAS  BOYS. — In  Lyon's  '  History 
of  Dover  Castle  '  it  is  stated  that  28  Hen. 
VIII.,  Thomas  Boys  was  appointed  captain  of 
Deal  Castle  for  life.  The  Rev.  C.  R.  Elvin, 
in  his  '  Records  of  Walmer,'  p.  360,  gives  a 
copy  of  the  memorial  to  Capt.  Thomas  Boys 
in  Deal  Church, 

"  which  Thomas  was  in  his  youthe  a  Gentellman  at 
armes  at  Calles  and  attended  upon  the  person  of 

King  Henry  the  VIII.  at  the  siege  of  Bullen and 

after  by  the  gift  of  Kinge  Edward  VI.  in  the  Vth 
yere  of  his  Bagn,  1551,  made  Captayne  of  Deal 
Castell." 

He  died  1562.  I  recently  found  in  the 
Maidstone  Library  a  MS.  copy  of  Dering  MSS. 
vol.  xvii.,  where  under  date  4  Ed.  VI.  (1550), 
Thomas  Boys  is  entered  as  captain  of  "  Sand- 
gate  Castle,"  George  Fogge  being  his  deputy. 
According  to  the  above,  we  have  Thomas 
Boys,  captain  of  Deal  Castle  for  life, 
28  Hen.  VIII.  (1538);  Thomas  Boys,  captain 
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of  Sandgate  Castle,  4  Ed.  VI.  (1550); 
Thomas  Boys,  captain  of  Deal  Castle, 
5  Ed.  VI.  (1551).  The  one  commemorated 
on  the  monument  in  Deal  Church  was  two 
years  mayor  of  Calais  (query  dates),  and 
aged  60  at  his  decease  in  1562. 

Where  can  I  find  a  list  of  the  captains  of 
Deal  Castle  ?  B.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

JOHN  SLADE,  DORSET. — Can  any  reader 
give  me  information  respecting  John  Slade 
rector  of  South  Perrot,  Dorset,  died  1574  ; 
also  of  his  second  son  Matthew  Slade,  B.A. 
(1569-1628)  ?  Matthew  Slade  matriculated 
at  St.  Alban  Hall  1585,  and  afterwards 
lived  in  Holland,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
theological  matters.  Particulars  of  the 
descendants  of  John  and  Matthew  Slade 
would  be  welcomed.  G.  SLADE. 

THOMAS  BENNET,  BOOKSELLER. — Will  any 
one  tell  me  the  ancestry  of  Thomas  Bennet, 
the  bookseller  at  "  the  sign  of  the  Golden 
Lyon  in  Fleet  Street,"  who  figures  in  the 
Boyle-Bentley  controversy  over  the  epistles 
of  Phalaris  ?  He  was  a  friend  of  Francis 
Atterbury,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon  ; 
he  married  in  1694  Eliz.  Wittewronge,  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  Chas. 
Bennet  Lawes  Wittewronge,  Bart.  ;  he 
died  26  Aug.,  1706,  a>,t.  forty-two,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Faith's  Church.  W.  L.  B. 

HOCKTIDE  AT  HEXTON. — In  this  remote 
corner  of  Hertfordshire  the  observance 
on  the  first  Monday  after  Easter  was  not  a 
little  remarkable.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
festivities  comprised  the  fixing  of  a  tall  ash 
pole  in  a  mound  upon  Wayting  Hill,  which 
pole  had  to  be  pulled  up  (presumably  with 
ropes)  by  the  women  of  the  town,  notwith- 
standing the  real  or  pretended  resistance  of 
the  men.  It  was  dragged  down  hill  and  into 
the  Town  House,  where  a  feast  was  prepared 
of  which  the  participants  in  the  fray  par- 
took, afterwards  renewing  the  contest  in 
the  form  of  a  game  at  base  (prisoners'  base) 
in  the  Plaistow. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Hocktide  observance  was  that 
it  commemorated  the  destruction,  or  mas- 
sacre, of  the  Danes  on  St.  Brice's  day,  an 
event  said  to  have  commenced  at  Welwyn, 
Herts.  But  this  was  no  cause  for  rejoicing, 
save  temporarily,  as  retribution  followed 
quickly,  and  the  country  was  ravaged  and 
pillaged  unmercifully  ( vide  Green's  '  History ' ). 

Other  writers  suggest  that  it  commemo- 
rated Hardicanute's  death  and  the  final 
freeing  of  the  country  from  the  Danish  yoke. 


But  neither  the  date  of  this  event,  18  June, 
nor  that  of  St.  Brice's  day,  13  November, 
coincides  with  the  date  of  the  festival,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  trace  any  connexion  between 
the  struggle  of  the  sexes  for  the  possession 
of  a  definite  object,  with  the  consequent 
feast,  and  either  the  temporary  triumph  over 
the  foe  or  the  final  break-up  of  their  dominion. 

The  question  arises  :  What  did  the  pole 
symbolize — for  a  symbol  it  surely  was — 
and  its  erection  upon  the  highest  point  in 
the  district  ?  It  would  seem  to  typify  power 
or  sovereignty,  and  its  uprooting  deposition  ; 
but  why  should  this  downfall  be  caused 
by  the  weaker  sex  ?  The  whole  perform- 
ance is  perplexing;  but  that  it  has  reference 
to  some  historic  or  prehistoric  occurrence 
one  cannot  well  doubt.  Any  suggestions 
tending  to  elucidate  its  origin  will  be 
welcomed.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 

WILLIAM  O'BRIEN  was  elected  a  Bang's 
Scholar  at  Westminster  in  1736,  aged  14, 
and  left  in  1740.  Further  particulars  con- 
cerning him  are  required.  G.  F.  B.  B. 

JOSEPH  YOUNG  was  elected  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  Westminster  in 
1662.  Can  any  correspondent  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
give  me  particulars  of  his  parentage  and 
career,  and  the  date  of  his  death  ? 

G.  F.  B.  B. 

'  ABRIDGEMENT  OF  CALVIN'S  INSTITUTION.' 
— I  possess  a  copy  of  this  work  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1586.  The  names  of  the  Bev. 
William  Lawne  and  the  Bev.  Christopher 
Fetherstone  occur  on  the  title-page.  Fether- 
stone's  '  Epistle  Dedicatorie '  to  the  Lady 
Judith  Pelham  is  dated  from  "  Miaghfield 
in  Sussex,"  April,  1586 — no  doubt  the  present 
Mayfield.  Lawne's  dedication  of  his  part 
of  the  work  is  to  M.  Bichard  Martin  (Master 
of  the  Mint  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London), 
and  is  dated  London,  February,  1583. 
An  edition  of  the  '  Abridgement '  was  printed 
at  Edinburgh  by  Vautrollier  in  1585.  Will 
some  reader  kindly  tell  me  who  the  Lady 
Judith  Pelham  was,  and  who  were  Lawne 
and  Fetherstone  ?  W.  S. 

THE  STORM  SHIP. — Washington  Irving, 
in  his  '  Bracebridge  Hall '  (London,  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  1878,  p.  288  seqq.),  makes  Heer 
Antony  relate  the  old  legend  of  a  navicular 
phantom  known  by  all  the  voyagers  of  the 
Hudson  by  the  name  of  the  Storm  Ship. 
Sometimes  one  could  get  quite  close  to  her, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  well  discerning  the 
dresses  of  her  crew,  but  then,  in  a  twinkling, 
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she  would  be  far  off,  always  sailing  against 
the  wind.  Her  appearance  was  always 
just  after,  or  before,  or  in  the  midst  of 
unruly  weather. 

Formerly,  the  seafaring  folks  of  Japan 
held  in  great  dread  the  so-called  ship  ghosts 
(Funa-ydrei) — the  unredeemed  souls  of  those 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  maritime  disasters. 
Very  envious  of  the  living,  and  exasperated 
with  never  -  ending  despair,  these  evil- 
minded  spirits  are  supposed  to  be  ever  ready 
to  make  full  display  of  their  crafty  artifices, 
wherewith  to  augment  their  malcontent 
troop  by  fatally  misleading  and  drowning 
any  unfortunate  seaman  who  might  fall  in 
with  them.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  dark, 
tempestuous  night  they  are  said  to  make 
a  show  of  several  tens  of  vessels  all  under 
sail ;  and,  should  a  real  vessel  follow  their 
course,  her  calamitous  ruin  would  be  the 
immediate  effect.  This  ship-like  apparition, 
it  is  popularly  said,  is  so  deceptively  mimetic, 
even  in  details,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  and  darkness,  one  could  distinctly 
perceive  the  lines  and  patterns  on  the  clothes 
of  its  ghostly  inmates  ;  the  only  point  of 
distinction  being  that,  whereas  the  ordinary 
vessels  progress  leeward,  the  diabolic  ones 
invariably  sail  against  the  wind.  Such  is  the 
account  of  the  Japanese  ship  ghosts  I  could 
gather  from  the  mouth  of  many  old  sailors  as 
well  as  Yamazaki's  '  Seiji  Hyakudan,' 
written  early  in  the  last  century,  ed.  1891, 
p.  98. 

Does  the  American  tradition  of  the  storm 
ship  still  linger  on  the  banks  of  Hudson 
River  ?  And,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Japanese  one,  are  there  any  stories  of  such 
description  recorded  from  the  Old  World  ? 

KtTMAQUSU   MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

NIMBUS. — I  shall  be  grateful  for  references 
pointing  to  the  use  of  the  nimbus  in  ancient 
art  for  artistic  purposes  only,  without  regard 
to  symbolical  ideas,  e.g.,  its  use  as  a  frame 
to  isolate  the  head  of  a  figure  from  its 
surroundings.  I  have  before  me  one  such 
apparent  example  in  an  initial  letter  copied 
from  a  MS.  of,  probably,  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  which  three  figures  are 
repesented  :  Our  Lord,  who  has  the  usual 
cross  nimbus  ;  a  bishop,  most  likely  alive 
when  the  MS.  was  written  ;  and  a  monk,  in  a 
subordinate  position,  probably  the  artist. 
Both  bishop  and  monk  have  the  plain  nimbus, 
from  which  I  gather  that  the  artist  used  the 
nimbus,  at  least  in  his  own  case,  without 
intention  to  ascribe  saintship  or  moral 
qualities  of  any  kind  to  the  subject  repre- 
sented. F.  S.  EDEN. 


THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NORFOLK, 
VIRGINIA. — Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' give 
me  a  list  of  the  original  emigrants  from  East 
Anglia  who  founded  this  city  ?  Bishop 
Meade,  in  his  '  Old  Churches  and  Families 
of  Virginia '  gives  lists  of  vestrymen  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  there,  but  does  not 
state  what  part  of  England  they  came  from. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  City  of  Norfolk 
was  founded  by  people  from  that  county,  but 
it  appears  to  be  only  a  tradition.  I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  discover  some  reliable 
history  of  the  settlement  of  this  part  of 
Virginia.  FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

POSTSCRIPT  OF  A  WOMAN'S  LETTER. — 
How  old  is  the  saying  that  this  is  the  most 
important  part  ?  I  start  the  inquiry  with  a 
quotation  dated  1825  : — 

"  He  found  enough  to  convince  him  that  he 
had  really  torn  up  the  postscript  of  a  woman's 
letter — the  material  part,  of  course — without 
reading  it." — John  Neal,  '  Brother  Jonathan," 
iii.  69. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  DESCENT.  —  In 
Buchanan's  stately  poem  'Bexhill,'  1866 — 
it  must  have  been  a  mere  fishing  village 
at  that  time — he  sings  : — 

By  mother's  side  I  draw  descent 
From  Saxon  squires  most  excellent. 

By  father's  side  I  heirship  trace 

To  many  a  seer  of  Celtic  raoe. 
Buchanan  was  deeply  attached  to  his  father, 
"  who,"  he  says,     loved  me  like  a  woman," 
and  had   "  gentle  eyes."     I   should    like  to 
know  something  of  his  lineage. 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAH. 

THOMAS  SOMERFORD,  WESTMINSTER.  — • 
Wanted  particulars  of  the  father  of  Thos. 
Somerford  of  St.  James's,  Westminster, 
whose  son  Francis  was  apprenticed  to  John 
Luff,  goldsmith  of  London,  on  April  16th, 
1741.  It  is  thought  he  was  connected  with 
the  Somerford  family  of  Somerford  Hall, 
near  Brewood,  Staffordshire,  dating  from 
1120.  And  has  any  account  of  the  Somer- 
fords  of  Somerford  been  printed  ?  Kindly 
reply  direct.  H.  SOMERFORD. 

19,.Offerton  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

COMETS. — I  have  been  told  that  Lord 
Byron  somewhere  made  use  of  the  phrase 
"  the  comet  of  a  season,"  but  I  cannot  find 
the  passage,  and  am  anxious  to  know  what 
comet  he  alluded  to.  I  am  also  desirous  of 
finding  some  account  of  a  French  game 
called  comette,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
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introduced  into  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  became  very  popular  in  upper- 
class  circles.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
gambling  card  game,  and  the  winning  card 
was  the  nine  of  diamonds.  Hence  it  is  said 
that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  "  nine  of 
•diamonds  "  came  to  be  called  the  "  curse  of 
Scotland."  G.  F.  CHAMBEKS. 

[See9S.  v.  493.] 

LANCASTER,  PAINTER. — Do  any  of  your 
readers  know  anything  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Lancaster,  who  exhibited  as  an  honorary 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  1800 
to  1827  ?  His  Christian  names  are  unknown 
to  me.  The  only  picture  by  him  accessible 
to  the  public  seems  to  be  the  '  View  at 
Southampton,'  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1817.  He  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  Hume  Lancaster,  who  contributed 
pictures  to  the  Academy  and  British  Insti- 
tution between  1836  and  1849,  and  died  in 
poverty.  M.  W.  BROCKWELL. 

"  ROLLICK." — One  constantly  encounters 
this  word  in  these  days  as  a  noun.  Is  this 
.a  defensible  usage  ?  So  long  ago  as  1881 
the  late  Prof.  Masson  introduced  it  into  a 
critical  passage  of  his  monograph  on  De 
Quincey  ('  English  Men  of  Letters  ').  Speak- 
ing of  his  author's  "  very  considerable  vein 
of  humour,"  he  says,  at  p.  145  of  his  volume  : 

"A  sense  of  fun  follows  him  into  his  most  serious 
disquisitions,  and  reveals  itself  in  freaks  of  playful- 
iiess  and  jets  of  comic  fancy  ;  and  once  or  twice,  as 
in  his  '  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,' 
he  breaks  into  sheer  extravagance  or  wild  and  pro- 
tracted rollick." 

This  passage  may  be  responsible  in  some 
measure  for  what  seems  to  be  a  growing 
practice  at  the  present  time. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

C.  MORAN,  PUBLISHER. — This  individual 
was  established  in  business  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Covent  Garden  circa  1760-70. 
In  the  year  1761  his  address  is  given  as 
"under  the  Great  Piazza,"  Covent  Garden. 
In  the  year  1770  he  had  a  shop  in  Tavistock 
Row.  He  published  most  of  Capt.  Edward 
Thompson's  curious  verses.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  a  list  of  some  of  his  other  publications. 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

PENINSULAS. — Is  there  any  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  all  peninsulas  (with  such 
slight  exceptions  as  Denmark  and  Alasca 
point  southward  ?  Can  it  be  the  action  oi 
the  trade  winds  coming  from  the  equator  ? 
and,  if  so,  what  explanation  can  be  given  o1 
the  direction  of  the  peninsulas  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  ?  ENIGMA. 


SECOND  CEYLON  REGIMENT. — I  should  be 
?lad  of  references  to  works  mentioning  the 
services  of  this  regiment. 

W.  ROBERTS  CROW. 

"  ALL  THE   WORLD    AND   HIS  WIFE." Who 

first  used  this  saying  ?  N.  W.  HILL. 

New  York. 

GENERAL  PICTON. — I  shall  feel  obliged  for 
any  information,  other  than  that  to  be 
found  in  the  life  by  Robinson,  concerning 
General  Sir  Thomas  Picton.  A.  N.  Q. 

[See  the  bibliography  in  '  D.N.B.'] 


HOLT  CASTLE  AND  THE  BEAUCHAMP 
FAMILY. 

(10  S.  xi.  308,  395.) 

HOLT  CASTLE,  Worcestershire,  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Beauchamp  family  through 
the  marriage  of  (1)  Walter  de  Beauchamp,  of 
Elmley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  with  Emeline, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Urso  d'Abitot.  See 
Debrett,  '  Peerage,'  1823,  p.  387  (where  the 
name  is  given  as  Ursus  D'Abitot,  Baron  of 
Elmley  and  Earl  of  Worcester  temp.  William 
the  Conqueror)  ;  and  Burke,  '  Dormant 
Peerages,'  1866,  p.  29  (where  the  name  is 
Urso  de  Arbitot).  In  Camden's  '  Britannia,' 
ed.  Gough,  1806,  ii.  472,  however,  we  are 
told  that  Emeline  was  sister  of  Urso 
d'Abetotor  d'Abtot.  Walter  de  Beauchamp, 
Burke  adds,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  companion  of 
the  Conqueror,  though  doubts  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  relationship.  The  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  in  her  'Battle  Abbey  Roll,'  1889, 
i.  127,  writes  that  Hugh  de  Beauchamp  left 
three  sons :  Simon,  Pain  (Paganus),  and 
Milo  ;  and  adds  two  pages  further  on  that 
the  relationship  of  Walter  de  Beauchamp 
to  the  parent  stock  "  has  never  been  clearly 
made  out."  From  Walter  de  Beauchamp 
Holt  Castle  passed  by  direct  lineal  descent 
to  his  son, 

(2)  William,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Worcester- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Herefordshire  temp. 
Henry  II.,  and  married  Maud,  daughter  of 
William,  Lord  Braose,  of  Gower  (Burke,  U.S.). 

(3)  William  de  Beauchamp  (son  of  William) 
who  married  Joane,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Walerie,  and  died    before  13  John,  1211-12 
(id.). 

(4)  Walter     de     Beauchamp     (his     son), 
Castellan  of  Worcester  and  Sheriff  of  Wor- 
cestershire 1216  ;  Justice  Itinerant  1226  and 
1227,    who    married    Bertha,     daughter    of 
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William,  Lord  Braose,  and  died  1235 
(Burke,  u.s.,  p.  30)  or  14  April,  1236  ('  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.'). 

(5)  Walcheline  de  Beauchamp   (his  son), 
who    married    Joane,    daughter    of    Roger, 
Lord  Mortimer,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
as   his   father    (Burke,   p.    30).     Mr.    J.    H. 
Round,  in  his  account  of  Walter  de  Beau- 
champ     in     the     '  Dictionary     of     National 
Biography,'      however,      omits      Walcheline 
(who,    Burke    says,    is    omitted    in    Sir    H. 
Nicolas's     account    of     the    family),     and 
states  that  Walter  (No.  4  above)  married  a 
daughter  of  his  guardian  Roger  de  Mortimer, 
and    left    a    son    and    heir   William    (No.    6 
below),  who  married  the  eventual  heiress  of 
the  Earls  of  Warwick,  and  was  grandfather 
of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.     This  shortening 
of    the   family    tree   by    one   generation    he 
repeats  in  his  biography  of  Guy  de  Beau- 
champ,     Earl    of    Warwick,     whose    father 
William,  he  states,  was  grandson  of  Walter 
(No.  4  above). 

(6)  William     de     Beauchamp     (son     of 
Walcheline,  or  perhaps  of  Walter),  Lord  of 
Elmley,    "  the  Blind  Baron,"   who  married 
Isabel,    daughter    of    William    Maudit,    of 
Hanslape,  Bucks,  and  sister  and  heiress  of 
Sir  William  Maudit,   8th  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  died  in  1268  (Burke,  u.s.,  p.  30).     The 
Countess    of    Warwick    in    her     '  Warwick 
Castle    and    its    Earls,'     1903,    makes    this 
William    de    Beauchamp     son    of    Walter, 
without,  however,  giving  authority.    Whilst 
"  the   Blind   Baron's  "    eldest  son,    William 
de    Beauchamp,    became    the    9th    Earl    of 
Warwick,   Holt   Castle  evidently  passed  to 
his  second  son, 

(7)  John,  who  is  described  as   "of  Holt, 
co.  Worcester,"  in  Burke's  '  Dormant  Peer- 
ages,' p.  30.     John  evidently  had  a  son, 

(8)  Richard  Beauchamp,   who   is    referred 
to  at  4  S.  xii.  377  as  nephew  of  the  1st  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  whose  Inquisition  p.m.  is 
dated  1  Edw.    III.,    1327-8    (5   S.    xi.  347). 
His  son, 

(9)  Sir  John   Beauchamp,   of  Holt,   born 
1319,      Steward     of     the     Household      to 
Richard    II.,    Constable    of    Devizes    Castle 
1384,  was  created  Baron  of  Kidderminster, 

Oct.,  1387,  attainted  for  high  treason 
in  the  same  year,  and  beheaded  12  May, 
1388  ('Diet.  Nat.  Biog.';  'Imperial  Dic- 
tionary of  Universal  Biography  '  ;  Camden, 
'  Britannia,'  1806,  ii.  477  ;  and  4  S.  xii.  377). 
He  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Robert  le  Fitzwith  ;  and  his  son, 

(10)  John,   2nd  Baron,   died   8  Henry  V. 
(1420-21),  when  the  Barony  of  Beauchamp 


of  Kidderminster  became  extinct  (Burke, 
u.s.,  33-4 ;  Camden,  '  Britannia,'  1806,  ii. 
477),  leaving  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 

(11)  Margaret,  who  married  (first)  Sir 
John  Pauncefort,  Kt.,  Sheriff  for  Gloucester- 
shire 1  Henry  VI.,  and  for  Hereford  16 
Henry  VI.  ;  and  (secondly)  John  Wysham. 
Burke,  '  History  of  the  Commoners,'  1836, 
ii.  75,  says  Sir  John  Pauncefort  afterwards 
married  Alicia,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew 
Herle,  Kt.,  so  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
Beauchamp  would  appear  to  have  been 
dissolved. 

With  Margaret  the  connexion  of  Holt 
Castle  with  the  Beauchamps  ceased,  after 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  family  for  eleven 
generations  of  direct  descent — a  period  of 
something  like  350  years.  Their  estate  here 
was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  Kt., 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(Camden,  'Britannia,'  1806,  ii.  477),  so  it 
could  not  long  have  belonged  to  the  Wysham 
family  (as  mentioned  ante,  p.  395). 

Probably  '  The  Victoria  History  of  Wor- 
cestershire '  will  give  further  particulars  of 
Holt  Castle,  but  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  this  work. 

FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 


WITCHCEAFT  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (10  S.  xi.  386). 
— Francis  Hutchinson's  'Historical  Essay  con- 
cerning Witchcraft,'  London,  1720,  contains 
(chap.  ii.  pp.  15-64)  '  A  Chronological  Table 
of  Facts,'  wherein  are  given  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred  a  large  number  of 
details,  each  connected  with  some  particular 
case  or  cases  of  witchcraft,  and  names  and 
dates  are  appended.  This  is  probably  the 
best  basis  to  start  a  list  of  the  various 
trials,  and  much  supplementary  matter  will 
be  found  in  the  life  of  Matthew  Hopkins  in 
'  D.N.B.';  and  reference  should  also  be  made 
to  Hopkins's  own  book,  "  The  Discovery  of 
Witches,  in  answer  to  several  queries  lately 
delivered  to  the  Judges  of  Assize  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  now  published  by 
Matthew  Hopkins,  Witchfinder,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  kingdom,  1647."  MR. 
GERISH  should  refer  to  the  Index  to  the  new 
B.M.  printed  catalogue  of  the  Thomason 
pamphlets  ;  Gray's  '  Index  to  Hazlitt's 
Bibliographical  Notes  ' ;  "  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  Library "  (volume  dealing  with 
'  Superstitions  and  Folk-lore  ')  ;  Mr.  L.  O. 
Pike's  '  History  of  Crime  in  England '  ; 
and  the  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Frederick 
Hockley,  dispersed  about  twenty  years  ago. 
The  various  county  bibliographies,  such  as 
Mayo's  '  Dorset  Bibliography  '  and  Green's 
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for  Somersetshire,  contain  references  to 
printed  trials  for  those  counties.  No  search 
for  material  for  such  a  subject  is  complete 
without  consulting  the  numerous  cata- 
logues of  Thomas  Thorp,  the  bookseller,  who 
was  in  Piccadilly  in  the  forties.  The  value 
of  Thorp's  catalogues  lies  in  the  very  intelli- 
gent way  in  which  they  were  compiled,  and 
in  the  extensive  stock  to  which  they  had 
reference.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  '  Witch 
Stories  '  and  Joseph  Glanvill's  '  Sadducismus 
Triumphatus,'  1681,  contain  many  narratives, 
as  MB.  GEBISH  is  probably  already  aware. 

For  Scotland  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe 
compiled  a  '  Bibliography  of  Witchcraft,' 
which  is  appended  (pp.  255-262)  to  his 
'  Historical  Account  of  the  Belief  in  Witch- 
craft in  Scotland.'  Mr.  John  Ferguson  has 
also  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Biblio- 
graphical Society  (vol.  iii.  p.  37-124)  '  Biblio- 
graphical Notes  on  Witchcraft  in  Scotland.' 
'The  Miscellany  of  the  Abbotsford  Club,' 
vol.  i.,  1837,  contains  a  list  of  trials  for 
witchcraft.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  much 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  p.  122  and 
onwards  of  the  printed  catalogue  of  the 
Abbotsford  Library  will  be  found  references 
to  a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  on 
witchcraft.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  Pitcairn's  '  Criminal  Trials  '  contains 
a  large  number  of  reports  of  witchcraft 
trials  in  Scotland.  Two  American  biblio- 
graphers have  devoted  time  to  the  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject  as  existing  chiefly  in 
their  own  country  ;  see  Mr.  G.  H.  Moore's 
'  Bibliographical  Notes  on  Witchcraft  in 
Mass.,  U.S.A.,'  1888,  and  George  Lincoln 
Burr's  '  Witch  Persecutions  '  (with  biblio- 
graphy), 1897.  Adams's  'Witch,  Warlock, 
and  Magician '  contains  an  outline  of  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject  generally  (pp. 
378-428).  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

For  English  witchcraft  books  the  best 
works  to  consult  are  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca 
Britannica,'  Lowndes's  '  Manual,'  and  Haz- 
litt's  '  Collections.' 

The  following  bibliographies  of  witchcraft 
may  also  prove  useful  to  MB.  GEBISH  :- — 

Grasse  ( J.  G.  T. )  Bibliotheca  magica  et  pneumatica. 
Leipzig,  1843.  There  is  an  interesting  copy  of  this 
book  in  the  Greenwood  Library  at  Manchester,  con- 
taining many  additions  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Rev.  Walter  Begley. 

Hauber  (E.  D.)  Bibliotheca  acta  et  scripta  magica. 
Grundhche  Nachrichten  und  Urtheile  von  solchen 
Buchern  und  Handlungen,  welche  die  Macht  des 
leufels  in  leiblichen  Dingen  betreffen.  Lemgo, 
l/38-4o.  3vols. 

Ferguson  (J. )  Bibliographical  notes  on  the  witch- 
crait  literature  of  Scotland.  1897.  40  copies  re- 
printed from  vol.  iii.  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibliog.  Soc 


Sharpe  (C.  K.)  A  historical  account  of  the  belief 
in  witchcraft  in  Scotland.  London,  1884.  Pp.  25.3- 
262.  Bibliography. 

Adams  (W.  H.  D.)  Witch,  warlock  and  magician. 
London,  1889.  Pp.  378-428.  Literature. 

Winsor  (Justin)  The  literature  of  witchcraft  in 
New  England.  Worcester,  Mass.,  1896.  From 
Proc.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  1895. 

Burr  (G.  L. )  The  literature  of  witchcraft.  In  the 
Papers  of  the  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  iv.,  1890.  Pp. 
237-66. 

Burr  (G.  L.)  A  witch-hunter  in  the  bookshops. 
In  Bibliographer,  i.  1902.  Pp.  431-46. 

Moore  (G.  H.)  Notes  on  bibliography  of  witch- 
craft in  Massachusetts.  Worcester,  Mass.,  1888. 
Separately  printed  from  Proc.  of  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc. 
N.S.,  v.,  1889.  Pp.  245-75. 

Martin  (E.)  Histpire  des  monstres  depuis  1'anti- 
quit6  jusqu'a  nos  jours.  Paris,  1880.  P.  385,  Arc. 
Bibliographic  des  livres  sur  les  demons  et  les 
sorciers. 

Maiden  (P.  de)  De  la  sorcellerie  et  les  livres  de 
sorcellerie.  In  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  Serie  VII. 
Paris,  1845.  Pp.  327-37. 

Rosenthal  (J.)  Kataloge,  31-35.  Bibliotheca 
magica  et  pneumatica.  Muncheii.  Pp.  296-315. 
Witchcraft. 

Yve-Plessis  (R.)  Essai  d'une  bibliographic 
francaise  de  la  sorcellerie.  1900. 

OLIVER  J.  SUTTON. 

323,  Great  Clowes  Street,  Manchester. 

MB.  GERISH  should  consult  the  '  Biblio- 
graphy of  Bibliographies '  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Courtney.  A  copy  of  this  very  useful  book 
is  to  be  found  on  a  shelf  in  the  Museum 
Reading-Room.  EDWARD  SMITH. 

MACNAB  LEGEND  (10  S.  xi.  208,  375).— 
In  Miss  Macnaughtan's  tale  '  The  Fortune 
of  Christina  M'Nab  '  there  is  a  short,  but 
admirable  description  of  the  feud  between 
the  Clan  Neish  and  the  M'Nabs  : — 

"The  M'Nabs  had  been  across  the  hills  to  the 
town  for  their  winter  provisions,  when  the  Clan 
Neish  overtook  them  in  numbers  that  could  not  be 
gainsaid,  and  they  fought  all  that  day  till  they  were 
sore  spent,  and  many  of  the  red  tartans  were  lying 
on  the  ground.  And  when  they  came  back  to  their 
castle  and  the  old  chief  they  were  a  very  small 
band  indeed,  and  all  the  provisions  were  gone. 
When  the  old  chief  heard  about  it  he  said  nothing 
at  all,  and  the  womenfolk  came  and  bound  up  the 
wounds  of  their  lads,  and  they  were  all  for  reveng- 
ing themselves  upon  the  Clan  Neish.  But  the  old 
chief  never  gave  them  the  word  to  fight :  so  they 
fretted  and  nursed  their  wounds  till  far  on  into  the 
winter,  when  the  days  were  short.  And  at  last  one 
night  the  old  chief  rose  up  in  his  place  -the  night 
was  mirk  and  stormy,  and  the  hills  were  covered 
with  snow— he  rose  up  and  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  out  into  the  darkness,  and  then  he  said 
quite  slowly,  '  The  nicht  was  the  nicht,  if  the  lads 
were  the  lads.'  They  needed  no  second  bidding, 
for  they  had  been  impatient  for  long  and  long,  and 
they  wanted  no  other  word  from  the  chief;  but 
they  got  their  great  boat  which  lay  in  the  loch,  and 
they  put  their  strong  shoulders  to  it  and  carried 
that  boat  right  over  to  the  far  loch,  which  is  the 
loch  of  the  Neishes.  They  launched  her  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  glen,  where  the  river  flows  down  into 
the  waters,  and  they  came  with  great  surprise  upon 
the  Neishes,  who  were  feasting  in  their  hall,  and 
smote  them  every  one,  till  there  was  no  Clan  Neish 
left  at  all." 

This  is  narrated  by  the  heroine,  Christina 
M'Nab,  and  reads  like  a  description  of  a 
massacre  of  Armenians  by  Turks. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

There  are  some  errors  in  the  Gaelic  words 
in  MR.  OWEN'S  contribution,  chiefly,  I 
think,  misprints. 

"  Smooth "  would  be  min,  not  mion, 
which  means  "  little."  Oiach  and  oiddch 
should  be  oidhch.  Dorra,  according  to 
Macbain,  seems  to  mean  "  harder "  or 
"  more  difficult  "  ;  "  worst  "  is  miosa. 
Lastly,  boidh  is  a  misprint  for  biodh= 
"  let  there  be."  There  is  no  such  word  in 
Gaelic  as  fromgh,  it  is  apparently  mis- 
written  or  misprinted  for  fiamh,  "  fear," 
literally  "  let  there  be  no  fear  on  you,"  i.e., 
"  fear  nothing  "  or  "  dread  nought." 

C.  S.  JERRAM. 

CANOPIED  PEWS  (10  S.  xi.  169,  272). — 
There  used  to  be  two  old  canopied  pews  in 
the  church  of  St.  Osyth,  Essex.  I  believe  I 
saw  a  statement  some  few  years  ago  that 
they  had  now  been  removed.  This  would 
probably  be  in  1900,  when  the  church 
underwent  restoration.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

THE  KING'S  BODYGUARD  (10  S.  xi.  427).— 
The  following  curious  reflection  on  the  band 
of  gentlemen  known  formerly  as  the  "  King's 
Pensioners,"  or  "  Gentlemen  Pensioners," 
occurs  in  The  Craftsman  of  29  April,  1733  : — 

"  Indeed,  the  Gentlemen-Pensioners  have  been 
often  pleas'd  to  expatiate  on  the  flourishing  Con- 
dition of  our  Country  ;  and  to  assert  that  our  Trade 
and  Wealth  are  at  a  much  higher  Degree  than  They 
were  ever  known  before.  For  a  proof  of  This,  They 
direct  us  to  the  Grandeur,  Extravagance  and 
Luxury  of  this  Town ;  which  all  considering  Men 
look  upon  rather  as  the  Forerunners  of  Poverty, 
than  Marks  of  Riches,  out  supposing  it  otherwise, 
what  is  This  to  the  Purpose?  Doth  the  Wealth  and 
Splendour  of  the  Metropolis  (of  an  overgrown 
Metropolis  !)  through  which  all  the  current  Cash  of 
the  Kingdom  circulates,  as  it  is  the  great  Mart  and 
Emporium  of,  and  where  the  Court,  the  Nobility 
and  the  Gentry  chiefly  reside ;  is  This,  I  say  a 
proper  Specimen  and  Proof  of  our  National  Pros- 

eerity,  or  any  just  Confutation  of  those  terrible 
omplaints  of  Poverty,  which  are  made  in  almost 
all  the  Counties  of  England?  London,  no  doubt 
will  be  the  last  Place  that  will  feel  the  Extremities 
of  Want,  or  the  certain  Symptoms  of  Ruin ;  and 
yet  I  am  afraid  the  Bulk  of  People,  even  there,  do 
not  find  Themselves  in  so  vigorous  a  State  of 
Health  as  these  Court  Physicians  endeavour  to 
persuade  them.  We  may  therefore  apply  the 
Words  of  the  Prophet  to  these  sycophant  Writers, 


and  their  Patrons,  who  glory  in  their  own  private 
Wealth,  as  a  proof  of  public  Prosperity. — They 
who  lye  upon  Beds  of  Ivory,  and  stretch  Them- 
selves upon  their  Couches ;  who  eat  the  Lambs 
out  of  the  Flocks,  and  the  Calves  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  Stalls ;  who  chaunt .  to  the  Sound  of  the 
Viol,  and  invent  to  Themselves  Musick  ;  who  drink 
Wine  in  Bowls,  and  anoint  Themselves  with  the 
chief  Ointments ;  they  are  not  grieved  for  the 
affliction  of  Joseph." 

J.    HOLDEN   MAcMlCHAEI* 

A  good  history  was  published  in  1892, 
by  Major  Henry  Brackenbury,  entitled 
'  The  Nearest  Guard :  a  History  of  Her 
Majesty's  Body  Guard  of  the  Honourable 
Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  from  1509 
to  1892.'  There  was  another  edition 
published  in  1905,  with  a  slightly  varied 
title.  The  portion  relating  to  Charles  II. 
is  pp.  112-130,  in  the  first  edition. 

A.  RHODES. 

WILKES'S  'ESSAY  ON  WOMAN'  (10  S.  ix 
442,  492  ;  x.  33). — In  one  respect  the  con- 
jectures of  the  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Dilke  as 
regards  the  date  at  which  this  poem  was 
written  appear  to  be  based  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension. With  his  wonted  industry 
and  acumen,  he  strove  to  draw  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  period  of  its  authorship  from 
the  age  of  its  heroine  Fanny  Murray  (2  S. 
iv.  41) ;  but  although  his  surmises  are  most 
ingenious,  they  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
certain  facts  that  have  since  come  to  light. 
For  instance,  he  assumes  that  "  it  must  have 
been  1740,  or  early  in  1741,"  that  Lord 
Hardwicke  saw  the  nude  portraits  of  Fanny 
Murray  and  Kitty  Fisher  at  Mr.  Montagu's 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Now,  although  this  is 
just  possible  in  the  case  of  the  former  lady, 
who  was  in  her  twelfth  year  in  1741,  we 
know  that  the  latter  courtesan  was  a  mere 
baby  at  this  date.  Writing  to  a  friend  in 
Derbyshire,  5  Jan.,  1758,  Thomas  Bowlby 
remarks  : — 

"  You  must  come  to  town  to  see  Kitty  Fisher, 
the  most  pretty,  extravagant,  wicked  little  whore 
that  ever  flourished  ;  you  may  have  seen  her,  but 
she  was  nothing  till  this  winter." 
Many  other  references  corroborate  the 
statement  that  the  famous  courtesan,  who 
was  then  quite  a  young  girl,  first  came  into 
prominence  in  this  year. 

There  is  a  note  also  to  a  poem  written  in 
1768  by  Temple  Luttrell,  which  tells  us 
that  Kitty  Fisher  died*  in  the  preceding 
year  "  under  thirty  years  of  age."  See 
'  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit '  (Debrett, 
1784),  i.  171. 


*  She  died  10  March,  1767. 
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It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  a  grave  Lord 
Chancellor  was  shocked  by  the  naked 
picture  of  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  of 
age.  Thus  one  of  Mr.  Dilke's  conjectures 
must  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  story  upon  which  the  conjecture  was 
based  itself  rests  upon  a  dubious  authority. 
George  Harris,  indeed,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,'  iii.  159,  relates  that  the  great 
lawyer,  while  living  at  Wimpole,  saw  the 
nude  portraits  at  the  house  of  his  neighbour 
Mr.  Montagu  ;  but  the  biographer  quotes 
from  Richard  Cooksey's  '  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Hardwicke,' 
pp.  102-3,  which  he  states  in  another  portion 
of  his  work  is  not  a  reliable  history. 

Again,  Mr.  Dilke  declares  that  Fanny 
Murray  "  must  have  been  in  her  glory  from 
before  or  about  1735  to  1745,"  and  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  the  last  mention  of  her  that 
I  have  stumbled  on  is  in  1746,  in  one  of 
Horace  Walpole's  letters."  What  earlier 
references  he  saw  I  cannot  tell,  but  this 
one  of  1746  is  the  first  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover.  It  is  certainly  not  the  last. 
In  October,  1748,  Walpole  told  the  famous 
story  of  the  bank-note  sandwich  (see  ante, 
p.  447)  apropos  of  Miss  Murray.  In  the 
same  year  Lady  Jane  Coke  talks  about  her 
projected  marriage  with  Sir  Richard  Atkins. 
In  July,  1752,  Richard  Rigby  mentions  her 
in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  In  1753  Dr.  John  Hill  in  'The 
Inspector  '  speaks  of  her  as  "  a  fine,  gay  girl, 
a  blooming,  laughing,  dimpled  beauty,"  and 
the  following  year  a  writer  in  The  Connoisseur 
says  that  she  is  still  leading  the  fashion. 

These  facts  do  not  appear  to  corroborate 
Mr.  Dilke's  statement  that  "  this  lady  had 
reached  the  culminating  point  as  a  celebrity 
in  1745-1746."  Indeed,  it  was  as  late  as 
December,  1758,  when  the  'Memoirs  of  the 
Celebrated  Miss  Fanny  Murray '  were  at 
length  published.  When  she  died  in  April 
1778  (not  1770,  as  Mr.  Dilke  tells  us),  the 
newspapers  informed  their  readers  that  her 
age  was  inscribed  on  her  coffin  as  forty-nine  ; 
and  as  this  statement  fits  in  with  all  the 
circumstances  we  know  of  her,  I  believe  it  is 
approximately  correct.  It  is  probable  that 
she  was  born  about  1729,  and  according  to 
her  Memoirs  '  she  was  about  twelve  years 
old  when  she  was  seduced  by  Jack  Spencer. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
story  of  Fanny  Murray  does  not  help  us  to 
decide  the  precise  date  at  which  the  '  Essay 
on  Woman  '  was  composed.  We  can  only 
be  sure  that  it  was  not  written  before  1741, 
and,  in  all  probability,  not  later  than  175s! 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


EPISCOPAL  SCARF  OR  TIPPET  (10  S.  xi. 
130,  295). — I  beg  to  thank  all  those  who 
answered  my  query,  including  MR.  HOLDEN 
MACMICHAEL,  whose  answer  was  kindly 
forwarded  by  the  Editor.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  origin  of  the  scarf  is  still 
wrapt  in  some  obscurity.  It  would  appear 
too  that  there  were  two  scarves,  one  worn 
by  bishops,  and  the  other,  if  not  by  the 
clergy  generally,  by  canons,  and  private  and 
other  chaplains.  What  is  the  difference  ? 
Does  it  lie  in  the  shape  or  in  the  material, 
or  in  both  ?  There  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion, too,  as  regards  the  scarf  and  the  stole. 
Are  they  interchangeable  ?  When  and 
where  alone  is  it  proper  to  wear  the  scarf  ? 
With  regard  to  the  stole  I  remember  when 
on  pilgrimage  to  the  Byzantine  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  church  of  (I  think)  St.  Luke, 
on  the  hill-top,  at  the  end  of  that  long 
arcade  going  up  from  Bologna,  the  priest 
who  showed  the  picture  put  on  a  short 
surplice  and  over  that  his  embroidered 
coloured  eucharistic  stole,  in  order  to  say 
the  usual  short  prayers  before  the  shrine. 
CHARLES  SWYNNERTON. 

LLANGOLLEN  (10  S.  xi.  348). — "  Llandys- 
silio  Hall,"  says  Dr.  James  Dugdale  in -his 
'  British  Traveller,'  1819,  was  the  residence 
of  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  and  the  vestiges  of 
Sychaint,  once  the  habitation  of  a  being 
"  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men  " — of  one 
"  who  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to 
persuade,  and  a  heart  to  execute  any 
mischief " — of  Owen  Glyndwr  (vol.  iv. 

p.  642).  J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  WATCH  (10  S.  xi.  281).— 
I  see  that  the  Greek  words  on  Dr.  Johnson's 
watch  are  given  slightly  different  by  Boswell 
and  Forster.  Boswell  says  : — 

"  At  this  time  I  observed  upon  the  dial -plate 
of  his  watch  a  short  Greek  inscription,  taken 
from  the  New  Testament,  Nu£  yap  epxerai,  being 
the  first  words  of  our  Saviour's  solemn  admonition 
to  the  improvement  of  that  time  which  is  allowed 
us  to  prepare  for  eternity :  '  The  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work.'  He  some  time  after- 
wards laid  aside  this  dial-plate ;  and  when  I 
asked  him  the  reason,  he  said,  '  It  might  do  very 
well  upon  a  clock  which  a  man  keeps  in  his 
closet ;  but  to  have  it  upon  his  watch,  which 
he  carries  about  with  him,  and  which  is  often 
looked  at  by  others,  might  be  censured  as  osten- 
tatious.' Mr.  Steevens  is  now  possessed  of  the 
dial-plate  inscribed  as  above." 

Note  by  Editor  : — 

"  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  this  watch  was 
the  first  Johnson  ever  possessed.  It  was  made 
for  him  by  Mudge  and  Dutton  in  1768.  They 
were  celebrated  watchmakers  of  the  last  century, 
and  their  shop,  situate  at  the  left  corner  of  Hind 
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Court,  was  the  last  in  Fleet  Street  to  underg< 
the  sweeping  ordeal  of  modernisation,  which  i 
escaped  up  to  the  year  1850." — '  Life  of  Samue 
Johnson,'  1867,  p.  140. 

Boswell's  account  is  under  1768. 

From  Cruden  it  appears  that  the  expres 
sion  on  Johnson's  watch  only  occurs  once  in 
the  New  Testament,  viz.,  in  John  ix. 
('Concordance,'  1810). 

And  Alford  gives  the  words  as  :  ep^c 
vvg  simply,  there  being  no  yap  in  the 
passage  (Greek  Testament,  1859,  vol.  i 
p.  756). 

One  would  imagine  Boswell  would  be 
most  correct,  yet  yap  seems  an  interpola 
tion,  and  put  in  the  wrong  place,  which 
one  can  hardly  fancy  Johnson  doing.  How- 
ever, neither  version  is  according  to  the 
original  of  Griesbach  or  Alford  ;  and  "  for  ' 
or  its  equivalent  does  not  occur  in  the 
Vulgate,  A.V.,  French  1829,  French  1876, 
Tischendorf,  R.V.,  Sharpe,  Spanish  of  Miguel, 
or  the  twentieth  century  N.T.,  though  the 
Italian  of  Genocchi  has  chioi  (then). 

Boswell's  and  Hawkins's  dates  do  not 
seem  to  agree.  Hawkins  says  this  watch 
was  the  first  Johnson  possessed,  and  was 
made  in  1768.  But  it  seems  singular  that 
Johnson  never  had  a  watch  till  he  was  fifty- 
nine  ! 

And  Boswell's  account  is  under  the  same 
year,  1768.  So  according  to  this,  Johnson 
had  his  first  watch  in  1768,  with  this  in- 
scription, had  it  noticed  by  Boswell,  and 
altered  it,  in  the  same  1768. 

It  would  seem  most  probable  it  was  not 
his  first  watch,  but  was  made  in  1768,  and 
altered  in  1769,  after  Boswell  had  seen  it. 

F.  H. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  UNCLE  HANGED  (10  S. 
xi.  429). — May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  MR. 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY  where  I  can  find  it 
stated  that  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  uncles 
was  hanged  ?  There  is,  of  course,  the  jest 
that  some  one  having  remonstrated  with 
the  doctor  for  continuing  an  acquaintance 
with  a  man  who  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  had  an  uncle  hanged,  received  the 
retort  that,  although  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  was 
not  aware  that  any  of  his  relations  had  been 
hanged,  he  knew  of  several  of  them  who 
deserved  hanging,  a  story  probably  founded 
on  the  conversation  recorded  by  Boswell 
in  his  '  Life  of  Johnson,'  under  date  April  13, 
1778:— 

"  It  was  mentioned  that  Dr.  Dodd  had  once 
wished  to  be  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club. 
Johnson:  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  our  club 
were  hanged.  I  will  not  say  but  some  of  them 
deserve  it.  Beauclerk  (supposing  this  to  be  aimed 


at  persons  for  whom  he  had  at  that  time  a 
wonderful  fancy,  which,  however,  did  not  last 
long)  was  irritated,  and  eagerly  said,  '  You,  sir, 
have  a  friend  (naming  him)  who  deserves  to  be 
hanged,  for  he  speaks  behind  their  backs  against 
those  with  whom  he  lives  on  the  best  terms,  and 
attacks  them  in  the  newspapers.'  " 

F.  A.  RUSSELL. 
4,  Nelgarde  Road,  Catford,  S.E. 

SIR  LEWIS  POLLARD  (10  S.  xi.  365,  433).— 
MR.  A.  J.  DAVY  has  no  doubt  as  to  twenty- 
two  children  of  Sir  Lewis  Pollard,  and  gives 
the  ground  for  his  opinion,  but  MR.  PINK'S 
doubts  are  founded  on  the  wills  which  I 
carefully  examined  at  his  request  at  Somerset 
House,  and  such  evidence  is  of  far  greater 
value  even  than  many  visitation  pedigrees. 

A.  RHODES. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED  (10  S. 
xi.  429)  :— 

But  when  shall  we  lay  the  ghost  of  the  brute  ? 

Tennyson,  'The Dawn,'  stanza  5,  'Complete 
Works,'  Macmillan,  1894,  p.  852. 

H.  K.  ST.  J.  S. 

"UNE  SEVIGNE"  (10  S.  xi.  410,  454).— 
English,  query  "  stomacher."  D. 

TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  IN  RUFINUS  (10  S. 
xi.  88). — With  one  more  emendation,  sen- 
sum  for  "  censum  "  in  the  last  line,  the  pas- 
sage of  Rufinus  is  capable  of  a  plain  con- 
struction, and  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

"  So  then  although  the  matter  of  any  par- 
ticular body  may  be  scattered  in  various  ways 
and  manners,  yet  the  immortal  soul  which  is  in 
everybody,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  body  of  an 
immortal  soul,  restores  sensation  to  it  as  soon 
as  the  will  of  God  their  spring  shall  shine  on  the 
aodies  sown  in  the  earth." 

As  there  is  only  one  independent  sentence, 
a  comma  only  is  required  after  caro,  and 
et  for  ex  is  inadmissible.  In  striving  for 
accuracy  theologians,  like  lawyers,  use  some- 
,imes  involved  sentences,  but  Rufinus  is 
lere  surely  not  to  be  accused  of  using 
Breathless  and  invertebrate  language. 

I  hope  W.  E.  B.  will  be  satisfied  with  this 
sonstruction,  as  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
he  text  in  the  way  of  information. 

J.  W.  M. 

Since  I  sent  my  query  I  have  received  from 
ji  friend  a  copy  of  the  passage  as  it  stands 
n  the  first  printed  edition.     This  has,  after 
'  unicuique  carni,"    et  est  immortalis.     The 
t,  which  must  be  wrong  here,  may  be  that 
which  has  dropped  out  before  "  eo  tempore," 
marginal    re-insertion    having    been   mis- 
understood.    After  "  tempore,"  it  proceeds  : 
quo  seminatis  in  terram  corporibus  primum 
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vere  Dei  voluntas  arriserit .  .  .  . "  This  has 
practically  the  same  effect  as  my  emenda- 
tion, supplying  a  subject  to  arriserit,  and 
introducing  the  mention  of  spring.  Perhaps 
primo  vere  was  the  original  phrase,  primum 
being  substituted  when  vere  was  mistaken 
for  an  adverb.  Arriserit  is  clearly  better 
than  arrisit ;  and  after  "  collectum  "  the 
right  reading  is  evidently  "  de  terra." 
Heurtley  has  followed  Migne's  very  unsatis- 
factory text  :  Migne's  note  shows  that  he 
had  quite  lost  his  way.  W.  E.  B. 

DOCTRINE  OF  SIGNATURES  (10  S.  xi.  209). 
— Perhaps  the  chief  English  exponent  of  the 
doctrine  of  signatures  in  plants  is  William 
Coles,  whose  '  Art  of  Simpling '  was  pub- 
lished in  1656,  his  'Adam  in  Eden:  or, 
Nature's  Paradise,'  in  1657.  To  the  former 
work  I  have  not  access  at  present,  but  both 
Friend  ('  Flowers  and  Flower  Lore ')  and 
Folkard  ('Plant  Lore')  refer  to  and  quote 
from  it  as  the  most  easily  accessible  authority 
on  the  subject.  Both  the  writers  just 
named  deal  at  some  length  with  the  doctrine, 
but  Folkard  is  much  the  fuller  of  the  two, 
and  he  gives  a  list  of  authorities,  including 
Porta,  Grollius,  Schroder,  and  Kircher.  To 
these  Friend  adds  the  modern  writers  Prior 
('  Popular  Names  '),  Farrer  ('  Primitive  Man- 
ners and  Customs  '),  Brand  ('  Popular  Anti- 
quities'),  Dyer  ('Folk-lore  of  Plants'),  and 
others. 

The  doctrine  itself  is  succinctly  set  forth 
by  Coles  in  a  '  Short  Explanation  '  prefixed 
to  the  second  of  the  two  works  referred  to 
above,  from  which  I  quote  : — 

"  The  signatures  likewise  are  taken  notice  of, 
they  being  as  it  were  the  books  out  of  which 
the  Ancients  first  learned  the  Vertues  of  Herbes  ; 
Nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  nature,  having 
stamped  on  divers  of  them  legible  Characters  to 
discover  their  uses,  though  he  hath  left  others 
also  without  any,  that  after  he  had  shewed  them 
the  way,  they,  by  their  labour  and  industry, 
which  renders  everything  more  acceptable,  might 
find  out  the  rest,  which  they  did  not  neglect 
but  prosequted  with  extraordinary  diligence, 
yet  have  they  left  sufficient  Inquiries  for  suc- 
ceeding ages." 

As  an  instance  of  what  is  meant  by  signa- 
ture I  may  quote  what  Coles  says  in  the 
same  work  of  Bistort  : — 

"This  plant  hath  a  double  Signature,  both 
proceeding  from  the  Roots,  the  one  from  the 
colour  of  the  inside  of  them  ;  the  other  from  the 
writhed  or  twisted  form.  The  bloody  colour  of 
the  Roots  betokeneth  that  it  is  effectual  to  stay 
the  bleeding  of  the  Nose,  and  all  manner  of 
mward  bleeding  and  spitting  of  blood  ;  as  also 
fluxes  of  the  body,  in  man  or  woman,  and  also 
vomiting. . .  .The  wreathed  form  of  the  Root,  is  a 
sign  that  it  is  good  against  the  bitings  of  serpents 
or  snakes,  for  which  it  is  found  to  be  very  effectuall, 


as    also    for    the    venoming    of    Toads,    Spiders, 
Adders,  or  the  like  venomous  creatures." 

I  find  no  mention  of  this  curious  super- 
stition in  Lyte  or  Gerard,  nor  do  I  remember 
to  have  met  with  it  in  Parkinson.  C.  C.  B. 

This  superstition  as  to  the  supposed  signs 
on  plants  of  medicinal  value  is  described  in 
a  book  called  '  Methodus  Medendi,'  by  Sir 
William  Allchin,  published  by  H.  K.  Lewis, 
136,  Gower  Street,  1908,  on  p.  29.  He 
there  refers,  as  his  original  authority,  to 
'  The  Art  of  Simpling  ;  or,  an  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  and  Gathering  of  Plants,' 
by  W.  Coles,  London,  1656.  Also  to  a 
1  History  of  Chemistry,'  by  T.  Thompson, 
1830.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Roval  Avenue,  S.W. 

Clue  desired  seems  to  be  given  by  Safnt- 

Srea  in  '  Les  Vierges  Meres,'  Paris,  1908. 
e  starts  a  series  of  quotations,  on  pp.  74- 
78,  from  M.  J.  Gaffarel's  '  Curiositez  inouyes 
sur  la  sculpture  talismanique  des  Persans 
horoscopes  des  patriarches  et  lectures  des 
Estoilles'  (s.l.,  1631,  pp.  85  and  88-89), 
thus  : — 

"  Cette  the"orie  est  aujourd'hul  peu  connue  ; 
mais  elle  fut  repandue  assez  tard  pour  que  I'abb6 
Gaffarel,  biblioth^caire  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
y  ait  encore  donne1  son  adhesion.  '  Je  trouve 
aux  plants,'  dit-il,  '  une  infinite'  de  figures  ad- 
mirables  que  les  philosophes  ont  appe!6  Signa- 
turce  rerum.'  " 

Furthermore,  on  pp.  115-117  Saintyves 
continues  in  line  with  this  opening  : — 

"  Parfois,  on  serait  tent6  de  voir  dans  ces 
manducations  d'animaux  quelque  application  de 
la  th^orie  des  signatures  dont  nous  avons  d4j& 
par!6  a  propos  des  plantes." 

ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 

"FOSSEL":  "FOSSETT"  (10  S.  xi.  186). 
— At  10  S.  iv.  48  I  adduced  evidence  that 
the  word  foslett  or  fostelett,  though  not 
appearing  Tinder  those  forms  in  the  '  N.E.D.* 
meant  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  box  or 
casket.  May  not  the  term  fossel,  as  applied 
to  a  diamond  cut  long  instead  of  round,  be 
another  variant  of  the  same  word,  signifying 
"  of  the  shape  of  a  box  "  ? 

An  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  fosset 
(which,  with  the  definition  casket  or  box, 
is  given  in  the  'N.E.D.')  occurs  in  'The 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Charters,  &c.,  of 
the  Borough  of  Weymouth,'  by  J.  H. 
Moule  (p.  61),  where,  in  the  record  (1618-19) 
of  the  discovery  of  the  corpse  of  a  drowned 
man,  it  is  mentioned  that  there  were  found 
in  his  pockets  "  only  a  pair  of  gloves  and 
certaine  fossetts."  ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 
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"  SEVEN  AND  NINE  "  (10  S.  xi.  410). — The 
American  phrase  "  seven  -  by  -  nine  "  is 
generally  applied  to  a  laugh  or  smile  of  a 
latitude  more  than  usually  benignant,  as  if 
measuring  the  length  and  width  thereof, 
and  at  the  same  time  playing  upon  the  word 
benign  : — 

"  Papa,  don't  you  think  young  Mr.  Canter  has 
a  benign  smile  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  seven -by  nine.  I  never  see 
him  do  it  without  wishing  to  throw  a  shovelful 
of  corn  into  his  mouth." — New  York  Journal. 

Quoted,  I  think,  in  one  edition  of  Barrere 
and  Leland's  'Diet,  of  Slang.' 

J.  HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

GOOSE  WITH  ONE  LEG  (10  S.  xi.  388,  438). 
— Martinelli  in  his  '  Historical  Observations 
on  the  Tales  of  the  Decameron  '  states  that 
he  believes  this  to  be  a  true  story,  for  this 
reason  :  Neifile,  who  relates  it/  tells  her 
listeners  that  Currado  Gianfigliazzi,  whose 
cook  appeased  the  resentment  of  his  master 
by  his  humoursome  ingenuity,  was  well 
known  to  them  all,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
Boccaccio  would  have  given  for  truth  what 
so  many  living  contemporaries  could  prove 
to  be  false.  B  D.  MOSELEY. 

Burslem. 

EARLY  ITALIAN  LITERATTTRE  (9  S.  iii.  7, 
231  ;  10  S.  iiL  447).— After  the  lapse  of 
another  three  years  and  a  half,  I  hope  it  is 
not  impolite  to  suggest  that  an  excellent 
method  of  celebrating  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  publication  of  the  first  part 
of  Dr.  Monaci's  '  Crestomazia  Italiana,' 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  glossary  promised 
to  complete  it  some  nineteen  years  ago. 
Scholars  may  be  patient,  but  they  are  not 

immortal.  Tfn-RT     .T     WTTTT-WTTTT.-!-. 


immortal. 
Oxford. 


BEATING  THE  BOUNDS  (10  S.  xi.  384). — 
If,  as  I  think,  JAS.  M.  J.  FLETCHER  is  my 
old  Oxford  friend  and  brother-scholar  at 
University  College,  he  may  remember,  as 
I  do,  that  on  Ascension  Day,  1873,  the 
parochial  authorities  passed  in  procession 
through  our  College  Hall,  marking  an  in- 
visible line,  which  separated  two  parishes. 
The  Master  was  lecturing  in  the  Hall  at  the 
moment  of  the  incursion. 

G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY  (10  S.  xi.  371). — 
Punch  and  Judy  came  to  see  us  in  my 
native  village  sixty  years  ago  for  the  first 
time  in  my  recollection,  and  entranced  us 
so,  that  half  a  dozen  of  us,  none  more  than 
five  years,  followed  them  to  the  next  village 


before  we  had  enough.  In  those  days  "  a 
Judy  "  was  the  woman  who  tramped  with 
a  tramp,  the  woman  who  went  with  a  gipsy, 
or  a  woman  with  a  man  of  whom  no  one 
knew  whether  she  was  a  wife  or  not.  It 
was  on  a  highway  much  used  by  tramps, 
and  when  seen  together  it  used  to  be  said 
"  There's  a  man  with  his  Judy."  But  this 
is  not  an  adequate  reply  to  SIR  J.  A.  H. 
MURRAY'S  query.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

CARSTARES  OR  CARSTALRS  (10  S.  xi.  290, 
397). — According  to  Jamieson's  '  Dictionary  ' 
car  is  the  initial  syllable  of  many  names  of 
places  in  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland,  as 
Car-stairs,  Car-luke,  &c.,  signifying  a  forti- 
fied place.  The  Welsh  caer  signified  a  city — 
one  of  that  description  which  was  known 
in  early  times,  a  castle — a  fort,  a  place  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  palissades,  or  a  ram- 
part. Caered  is  the  wall  of  a  city.  In 
Gaelic,  cathair,  a  city,  must  be  viewed  as 
the  same  word,  pronounced  q.  cair.  Stare 
or  ster  is  the  terminating  syllable  of  names 
of  places,  usually  on  the  sea  coast,  which 
signifies  an  estate,  settlement,  or  habitation. 

Carstairs  is  also  the  surname  of  a  noted 
Scottish  Presbyterian  divine  (1649-1715). 

TOM  JONES. 

WOMAN  BURNT  FOR  POISONING  HER 
HUSBAND  (10  S.  xi.  407). — There  is  an  article 
on  '  Burning  to  Death  '  in  '  Bygone  Punish- 
ments,' by  William  Andrews,  1899,  p.  98. 
The  last  case  on  record  is  stated  to  be 
Christian  Murphy,  alias  Bowman,  who  was 
burnt  for  coining  on  18  March,  1789,  and 
the  author  terminates  his  article  by  a 
reference  to  the  Act  of  30  George  III.,  cap.  48, 
which  granted  that  after  Jxine,  1790,  women 
were  to  suffer  hanging  in  the  same  way  as 
men. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  book  I  have 
referred  to  also  contains  articles  on  '  Hanging 
in  Chains  '  (p.  39)  and  '  Hanging  Alive  in 
Chains  '  (p.  76).  The  latter  is  only  a  short 
article,  and  includes  a  statement  that  the 
subject  was  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  vols.  x. 
and  xi.  of  the  Fourth  Series  (see  ante,  pp. 
221,  303,  404).  URLLAD. 

POLISH  DRAGOONS  :  "  JAGER  "  (10  S.  xi. 
189,  256,  277). — In  the  early  formation  of 
Continental  armies,  "  huntsmen "  consti- 
tuted an  important  element,  either  from 
their  love  of  roving  adventure,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  from  their  hardihood  acquired  in 
the  chase.  They  are  not.  always  mounted. 
Spain  has  regiments  of  "  Cazadores,"  Italy 
"  Cacciatori,"  and  the  Polish  "  Uhlan  "  is 
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closely  allied.  A  regiment  was  raised  for 
the  English  army  in  1760,  which  was  known 
as  "  The  103rd  Volunteer  Hunters,"  dis- 
banded in  1763  (Trimen,  '  Regiments  of  the 
British  Army  ;  103  Foot  ').  A  short  time 
before  the  formation  of  the  late  Volunteer 
force,  a  suggestion  was  made  in  The  Times, 
27  April,  1859,  to  establish  a  corps  composed 
of  hunting  men,  "  Volunteer  Hunting  Corps," 
after  the  model  of  "  Hudson's  Guides  "  and 
*'  Jacob's  Horse,"  but  the  project  was  not 
carried  out.  A.  RHODES. 

EARL  FERRERS  (10  S.  xi.  209,  335,  434).— 
It  is  rather  a  gruesome  reference  to  give, 
but  in  an  old  volume  of  the  '  Newgate 
Calendar ' — 1  am  speaking  of  an  edition 
which  I  have  not  seen  for  many  years,  in 
several  volumes — is  a  portrait  of  Earl  Ferrers, 
accompanied  by  a  memoir.  George  II.  is 
reported  to  have  said,  when  asked  to 
alter  the  punishment  from  hanging  to 
beheading,  "  No ;  he  has  done  the  deed  of 
the  bad  man,  and  he  shall  die  the  death 
of  the  bad  man."  His  execution  took 
place  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
George  II.,  which  occurred  on  25  Oct.,  1760. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  at  the  trial 
of  Earl  Ferrers  the  gentleman  gaoler  of  the 
Tower  stood  with  the  axe  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  prisoner,  with  the  edge  turned  from 
him.  The  Earl  drove  to  Tyburn  in  his 
landau  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  the  journey 
is  said  to  have  taken  two  hours  and  three- 
quarters.  The  body,  after  being  dissected, 
was  buried  in  a  grave  under  old  St.  Pancras 
Church,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  deep.  This 
information  is  chiefly  taken  from  Burke's 
'  Celebrated  Trials  connected  with  the 
Aristocracy.' 

Lord  Ferrers  gave  his  watch  to  Mr. 
Sheriff  Paul  Vaillant,  who  was  a  bookseller 
in  London,  and  a  friend  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  it  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  who  treasured  it 
as  an  heirloom.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"  PUT  -  LOG  "  :  "  PUDDING  "  :  BUILDING 
TERMS  (10  S.  xi.  328). — A  "put-log"  or 
"  put-lock  "  is  a  part  of  the  scaffolding,  one 
end  inserted  in  the  building,  the  other  end 
roped  to  the  scaffold.  "  Pudding  "  is  an- 
other term  for  "  puddling,"  and  is  connected 
with  foundation  work  in  building  con- 
struction, where  the  foundations  are  to  be 
laid  in  wet  or  loose  ground.  The  puddling 
consists  in  ramming  into  a  double  founda- 
tion wall,  or  in  a  trench,  clay  or  other 
material  to  keep  out  water  and  "  running 
"  THOS.  RATCLTFFE. 


"THOUGH  LOST  TO  SIGHT,"  &c.  (10  S.  xi. 
249,  317,  438).— Pope's  couplet, 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  dear 
(A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear), 

is  from  11.  13,  14  of  his  'Epistle  to  Robert, 
Earl   of   Oxford    and   Earl    Mortimer,'    sent 
with   Parnell's  poems  in  1721.     In  the  same 
piece  are  the  well-known  lines  beginning 
A  Soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  try'd. 

(Vol.  vi.  pp.  173,  174  in  small  10-vol.  ed. 
of  rope's  Works,  1757.) 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 

MR.  H.  ANDERSON  will  find  the  lines  he 
quotes  from  Pope  in  the  '  Epistle  to  Robert, 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer,'  11.  13,  14. 

R.  A.  POTTS. 

For  MR.  ANDERSON'S  quotation  see  Pope 
'  Moral  Essays,'  v.  13.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  identical  with  the  passage  originally 
the  subject  of  question,  but  rather  its 
model.  '  T.  N. 

At  the  last  reference  two  lines  are  quoted 
from  Pope.  The  'Concordance'  tells  us  that 
they  are  from  Pope's  '  Epistle  to  Robert, 
Earl  of  Oxford,'  lines  13,  14. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

GLAMORGAN  (10  S.  xi.  306). — "  Glamorgan- 
shire "  is  an  old  error.  The  county  is  so 
named  in  Darton's  '  County  Atlas,'  the  date 
of  which  must  be  early  in  last  century. 

C.  C.  B. 

MECHANICAL  ROAD  CARRIAGES  (10  S.  xi. 
305,  374,  431). — In  this  connexion  reference 
should  be  made  to  a  series  of  five  illustrated 
papers  on  '  Early  Mechanical  Carriages,' 
by  Mr.  Rhys  Jenkins,  in  The  Antiquary  for 
1896  (vol.  xxxii.  pp.  232,  260,  293,  325, 
357).  G.  L.  APFERSON. 

ETHELREDA,  VISCOUNTESS  TOWNSHEND 
(10  S.  xi.  429). — She  is  mentioned  in  the  well- 
known  '  Abbey  of  Kilkhampton,'  p.  96.  A 
search  through  the  volumes  of  The  Toivn 
and  Country  Magazine  might  repay  the 
trouble.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

J.  BEW,  BOOKSELLER  (10  S.  xi.  188,  256, 
416). — 'Fanatical  Conversion  ;  or,  Methodism 
Displayed '  is  the  correct  title  of  the  satirical 
poem  published  by  J.  Bew  in  1779.  "  Fan- 
tastical "  was  a  misprint.  M.  A.  M.  M. 

GERMAN  LIFE  (10  S.  xi.  428). — The  title 
of  J.  K.  Jerome's  work  dealing  with  Germany 
is  'Three  Men  on  the  Bummel,'  1900. 

WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &O. 

Transactions    of    the    Baptist    Historical    Society. 

Vol.    I.    No.    2.     (Baptist    Union    Publication 

Department. ) 

THE  BAPTISTS  are  evidently  determined  to  make 
this  new  society  of  theirs  one  of  permanent  use- 
fulness. At  their  recent  session  the  Society  formed 
the  first  matter  of  business,  and  this  second  number 
carries  out  all  the  promise  of  the  first.  Two  papers 
indicate  with  what  care  some  Baptist  churches 
keep  their  records.  The  first,  entitled  '  May  a 
Minister  take  State  Pay  ?  '  shows  that  the  church 
at  Whitchurch  in  Hants  possessed  67  documents, 
giving  a  fairly  consecutive  body  of  facts  from 
1690  till  1852.  These  are  now  lodged  at  the 
Baptist  College,  Regent's  Park.  At  Bromsgrove 
the  church  dates  its  first  record  from  1670,  and 
gives  a  fairly  accurate  sketch  of  what  a  Baptist 
church  was  in  the  troublous  years  of  the  Restora- 
tion period.  In  1672  there  were  only  thirteen 
members,  "  doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  previous  six  years  had  covered  a  period 
of  painful  persecution."  "  Fines  were  enforced 
upon  those  who  did  not  attend  the  parish  church, 
the  proceeds  being  applied  to  apprenticing  local 
parish  lads  "  ;  but  by  1683  the  numbers  had 
increased  to  87,  many  of  them  belonging  to 
influential  families.  "  So  when  another  episcopal 
enquiry  was  set  on  foot  in  1676,  the  results 
of  which  for  the  province  of  Canterbury  are 
enshrined  in  a  handsome  volume  at  the  Salt 
Library,  Stafford,  Bromsgrove  stands  out  not  only 
as  the  largest  town  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
but  as  the  very  capital  of  dissent."  Mr-  James 
Ford,  who  has  carefully  collected  the  facts  for 
this  article,  states  that  "  it  is  not  a  little  startling 
to  find  that  no  meeting-house  existed  through 
all  these  years  ;  the  people  met  in  '  Ye  place 
appointed  by  ye  church,'  which  most  likely 
meant  the  houses  of  its  members."  It  was  not 
until  1700  that  the  house  of  Humphrey  Potter,  a 
generous  deacon,  was  registered,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Toleration  Act,  as  the 
Baptist  meeting-house. 

Dr.  Whitley  contributes  an  article  on  Leonard 
Busher,  Dutchman,  who  in  1611  was  a  leader  of 
Anabaptists  in  Amsterdam,  and,  remarkable  to 
relate,  took  an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  Jews 
who  abounded  in  that  city.  He  came  to  London, 
being  one  of  the  latest  of  those  Dutch  refugees 
who  for  conscience'  sake  found  an  asylum  here 
for  a  while.  In  1614  he  became  a  citizen,  and 
was  the  author  of  an  address  to  King  James, 
'  Religious  Peace  ;  or;  a  Plea  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science.' In  another  paper,  '  Baptist  Literature 
till  1688,'  it  is  stated  that  a  small  group  of 
Baptists  hold  that  the  Fourth  Commandment 
remains  in  its  original  force,  and  these  "  Seventh- 
day  Baptists "  still  meet  in  Canonbury  every 
Saturday.  Under  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  we  find 
a  query  in  reference  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage 
Act  of  1754,  by  which  no  marriage  could  be 
legally  celebrated  in  any  Dissenting  chapel.  This 
remained  in  force  till  1836.  The  question  is 
how  far  the  customs  among  Baptists  between 
1660  and  1754  were  legal.  The  parties  to  be 
married  would  call  together  their  relations  and 
friends,  and  "  having  usually  some  of  our 


ministry  present  with  them,  the  parties  concerned 
declare  their  contract  formerly  made  between 
themselves,  and  the  advice  of  their'  friends,  if 
occasion  require  it ;  and  then,  taking  each  other 
by  the  hand,  declare  that  they  from  that  day 
forward,  during  their  natural  lives  together,  do 
enter  into  the  state  of  marriage,  using  the  words 
of  the  marriage  service  in  the  service  book, 
acknowledging  the  words  to  be  very  fit  for 
that  purpose.  And  then  a  writing  is  signed  by 
the  parties  married  to  keep  in  memory  the  contract 
and  covenant  of  their  marriage."  Entries  of 
these  marriages  may  be  seen  in  old  Baptist 
Church  Books.  Rippon  quotes  from  his  six 
such  entries,  but  "  the  legality  of  these  proceed - 
is  rather  doubtful.  Blackstone  commented  that 
till  1754  any  contract  of  marriage  made  in  words 
of  the  present  tense  was  deemed  valid  marriage  for 
many  purposes.  An  appeal  case  to  the  House 
I  of  Lords  found  the  lords  equally  divided  on  the 
i  question  whether  the  marriage  was  good  enough  to 
legitimate  children  or  to  ensure  the  descent  of 
property,  though  they  agreed  that  for  other 
purposes  it  was  a  good  and  indissoluble  marriage." 
While  there  was  a  strong  feeling  among  some 
Baptists  against  their  marriages  being  solemnized 
by  the  Established  Church,  the  majority  preferred 
|  to  be  married  at  their  parish  church.  When 
i  members  of  Rippon's  church  were  so  married, 
it  was,  we  have  reason  to  know,  his  custom  on 
|  the  following  Sunday  to  place  his  hands  on  the 
newly  married  couple  and  ask  for  a  blessing  upon 
,  their  marriage. 

English  Grammar  Schools.        By  Foster  Watson. 

(Cambridge,  University  Press.) 

•  "  THE  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  an  account 

I  of  the  development  of  the  teaching  in  the  English 

;  Grammar  Schools  from  the  time  of  the  Invention 

,  of    Printing    up    to    1660."     The    author    further 

i  defines    his    aim    as    to    give    "  a    history    of    the 

:  practice  of  the  schools,  of  their  curricula,  and  of 

the   differentiated   subjects   of  instruction  "   on  a 

bibliographical  basis.     It  is  the  exhaustive  study 

of  a  specialist  who  has  made  this  department  of 

knowledge  his   own,   and   carried   it  out  with   a 

!  thoroughness  which  deserves  all  praise. 

There  is  no  species  of  book  which  more  com- 
pletely passes  out  of  remembrance  into  the  land 
of  oblivion  than  the  antiquated  schoolbook  ;    and 
it  is  seldom  that  a  popular  phrase  like  "  according 
to  Cocker  "  keeps  even  the  name  of  one  of  them 
alive  in    after    ages.     With    this    obsolete    class 
I  of    literature    and   with     prc-Restoration    school 
methods    Prof.    Watson    possesses    an    unrivalled 
acquaintance  which  qualifies  him  to  speak  with 
authority.     Schoolmasters    who    take    their   pro- 
;  fession  seriously,  and  the  still  larger  number  of 
!  people    who    are    interested    in    the    history     of 
education,  will  find  in  his  paces  valuable  informa- 
|  tion  which  they  will  not  easily  procure  elsewhere, 
e.g. ,  his   account   of  the   evolution   of  textbooks 
and    the     increased    study     of    mathematics    as 
resulting   from    the  Renascence,  with    its   re-dis- 
:  covery  of  the  classical  writers.     Grammar  Schools, 
!  it  seems,  do  not,  as  has  often  been  thought,  owe 
i  their  inception  to  the  Reformation  ;   they  existed 
!  in   more   than  germ   long   before   in   the   chantry 
i  schools    attached    to    mediaeval    churches.     'I  he 
chapter    (xxiii. )    on    '  Vocabularies    and    Diction- 
!  aries  '  is  one  of  general  interest,  as  also  the  notice 
'  of    Baptista    Mantuanus,    from    whose    '  Bucolica 
|  seu    Adolescentia  '    (1573)    came    the    Latin    line 
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cited  by  Holofernes  ('  love's  Labour's  Lost '  IV. 
ii.  95),  and  the  quotation  "  Semel  insanivimus 
omnes  "  which  long  baffled  the  research  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Prof.  Watson  might  fairly  have  reminded  his 
readers  that  the  obsolete  ""Glomery,"  of  which 
C'heke  was  the  last  master,  an  office  investing 
him  with  authority  over  degrees  in  grammar,  is 
the  same  word  which  still  survives  in  "  glamour  " 
("  glamourye,"  "  gramarye  ").  He  apparently 
makes  the  frequent  mistake  of  understanding 
•'  manners  "  in  Wykeham's  often  quoted  maxim 
in  its  modern  sense  of  courtesy  and  civility, 
instead  of  morality  (p.  98).  "  Udell  "  (p.  315) 
should  be  added  to  the  errata. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— JUNE. 
MB.  CHARLES  J.  SAWYER'S  third  part  of  his 
fourteenth  list  contains  his  latest  purchases,  and 
opens  with  a  complete  set  of  Sharpe's  rare  and 
beautiful  edition  of  the  poets,  with  the  portraits 
.(usually  wanting),  100  vols.,  full  calf  gilt,  1822, 
321.  10s.  Mr.  Sawyer  tells  us  that,  owing  to  so 
many  sets  going  to  America,  it  is  a  matter  of 
rgreat  difficulty  to  procure  a  set  in  Europe.  There 
Is  a  fine  tall  copy  of  Parkinson's  '  Paradisi  in  Sole 
Paradisus  Terrestris,'  first  edition,  1629,  221.  ; 
.and  a  large  clean  copy  of  '  The  Secretes  of  the 
Reverend  Maister  Alexis,  of  Piemont,'  131.  13s. 
Under  Alken  is  '  The  Life  of  a  Sportsman,'  by 
Nimrod,  Ackermann,  1842,  181.  18s.  ;  and  under 
Matthew  Arnold  the  rare  first  edition  of  '  The 
J3trayed  Reveller,'  in  original  cloth,  1849, 
31.  12s.  6d.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  art 
•works.  Under  Coloured  are  La  Fontaine, 
2  vols.,  crimson  morocco,  1814,  12Z.  12s. ; 
and  the  first  issue  of  the  twelve  parts  of  '  The 
Looking-Glass '  for  1830,  half-morocco,  4Z.  4s. 
Under  Cruikshank  is  Byron's  '  Don  Juan," 
Cantos  I.  to  V.,  1821,  91.  9s.  ;  and  under  Shake- 
rfipeare,  Isaac  Reed's  edition,  12  vols.,  full  calf, 
1823,  51.  5s.  American  items  include  a  beautiful 
miniature  of  Washington,  II.  10s.  Under  Napoleon 
IB  also  a  miniature  similar  to  one  in  the  Wallace 
Collection,  11.  10s.  There  are  a  number  of  works 
•  of  the  Elzevir  Press. 

Messrs.  Sherratt  &  Hughes's  Manchester  Cata" 
Jogue  3  contains  two  special  offers :  Marlowe, 
•edited  by  Havelock  Ellis,  with  introduction  by 
John  Addington  Symonds,  thick  royal  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
(only  250  printed) ;  and  Davenport's  '  Mezzo- 
'tints,'  40  plates  in  photogravure,  31.  3s.  There 
are  works  under  Africa  and  America.  Under 
Boccaccio  is  Payne's  translation  of  the  '  Deca- 
meron,' with  the  22  plates  specially  designed 
for  this  edition,  2  vols.,  51.  5s.  (only  174  copies 
printed).  Other  items  are  Hill  Burton's  '  Scot- 
land,' 7  vols.,  31.  3s.  ;  '  Cowper's  Correspondence," 
edited  by  Wright,  4  vols.,  11.  5s.  ;  Cruikshank's 
•'  Omnibus,'  Tilt,  1842,  16s.  ;  Freeman's  '  Norman 
Conquest,'  6  vols.,  61.  ;  his  '  History  of  Sicily,' 
4  vols.,  31.  3s.  ;  and  Walpole's  '  George  II.,' 
.3  vols.,  Colburn,  1847, 11.  2s.  Qd.  Under  Planch^  is 
his  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Costume,'  2  vols.,  61.  6s.  ; 
under  Ruskin,  a  collection  of  first  and  early 
editions,  together  8  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  1856-74, 
131.  13s.  ;  and  under  Caldecott  is  a  complete 
collection  of  his  songs  and  pictures,  2  vols.,  large 
paper,  4Z.  There  are  many  works  relating 
to  Yorkshire  ;  and  under  Lancashire  there  are 
.more  than  eighty  items.  The  Catalogue  closes 


with  a  number  of  books  containing  the  delightful 
illustrations  of  the  sixties ;  these  are  mostly 
offered  at  low  prices. 

Mr.  Albert  Sutton's  Manchester  List  168 
contains  under  Ainsworth  '  The  Tower  of  London  ' 
and  '  Windsor  Castle,'  2  vols.,  1840-44,  4Z.  ; 
also  the  first  edition  of  '  The  Lancashire  Witches,' 
3  vols.,  11.  10s.  A  set  of  the  Badminton  Library, 
12  vols.,  large  paper,  is  61.  6s.  ;  and  Borlase's 
'  Dolmens  of  Ireland,'  3  vols.,  21.  15s.  Under 
Cruikshank  is  a  copy  of  Pierce  Egan,  half- 
morocco,  1821,  61.  6s.  There  are  a  number  of 
works  of  the  Elzevir  Press,  and  also 
under  Erasmus.  Under  John  Addington 
Symonds  will  be  found  his  '  Shakespeare's  Pre- 
decessors in  the  English  Drama,'  first  edition, 
1884,  31.  10s.  ;  and  '  In  the  Key  of  Blue,'  1893, 
12s.  Qd. 

Messrs.  Walford  Brothers  issue  a  Catalogue  of 
Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Books,  comprising 
sections  on  Family  Histories,  Visitations,  Parish 
Registers,  Wills,  Borough  and  County  Records, 
Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knighthood,  and  Society 
Publications.  There  are  in  all  1,460  items,  so 
that  the  list  is  really  valuable  for  reference.  A  set 
of  the  Visitations,  Registers,  &c.,  issued  by  the 
Harleian  Society,  in  all  93  vols.,  is  561.  ;  of  the 
Huguenot  Society,  14Z.  ;  and  of  the  Index 
Society,  1878-91,  15  vols.,  21.  15s.  There  is  an 
unusually  complete  copy  of  the  notes  on  the 
Phillipps  family  issued  from  the  Middle  Hill  Press, 
1816-72,  151.  Family  histories  include  those  of 
Archer,  Alnwick,  Bagshawe,  Baird,  Barclay, 
Bohun,  Brisbane,  Brodrick,  Campbell,  Clayton, 
Cole,  Danvers,  the  English  Emersons,  Guelph, 
John  Lea  of  England  and  Pennsylvania,  Lindsay, 
Mackenzie,  Menzies,  Nevill,  Taylor  (originally 
Taylard),  Watson,  and  Wentworth.  Of  American 
family  histories  there  are  over  fifty.  Heraldry 
includes  a  painting  of  the  arms  granted,  to  Prince 
Albert  on  his  marriage  to  Queen  Victoria,  3  ft.  by 
3  ft.,  framed,  31.  3s.  Under  Peerages  is  a  collec- 
tion of  367  affidavits  and  33  other  documents 
relating  to  the  Annesley  peerage,  81.  8s.  A 
handsome  copy  of  Dugdale's  '  Monasticon  Angli- 
canum,"  9  vols.,  large  folio,  full  morocco  extra  by 
Clarke  (one  of  50  copies),  1817-30,  is  40Z. 

[Notices  of  several  other  Catalogues  are  held  over.] 


Comspontottts. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print,  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  nead  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 
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MISS    LA    ROCHE,    LADY    ECHLIN. 

IN  G.  E.  C.'s  '  Complete  Baronetage,' 
v.  343,  there  is  the  following  reference  to  the 
wife  of  Sir  Henry  Echlin,  3rd  Baronet : — 

"  He  married  Emily  La  Roche,  daughter  of 
the  Governor  of  Martinico.  She  is  so  described 
in  the  pedigree  entered  in  Ulster  Office,  16  Feb., 
1806,  by  Robert  Echlin,  brother  to  Sir  James, 
the  then  Baronet.  In  '  Pue's  Occurrences  '  his 
marriage  is  given  as  being  in  Sept.,  1758,  at 
Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Roach  of  Curzon  Street, 
Mayfair  but  the  date  of  the  marriage  licence  at 
Dublin,  in  which  she  is  called  Elizabeth  Roach 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  (Dublin),  spinster,  is 
28  Jan.,  1762.  Presumably,  however,  all  three 
notices  refer  to  the  same  person." 

The  first  portion  of  this  paragraph  would 
seem  to  be  inaccurate,  as  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Ball  (who  has  looked  up  one  or 
two  references  to  this  lady  for  me)  that  there 
is  no  one  of  the  name  of  Roche  or  La  Roche 
in  the  list  of  Governors  of  the  French  colony 
of  Martinique.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  she  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  on  two  occasions  with  the  same 


husband,  as  there  are  several  instances  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  particularly  if  a  wedding 
had  been  celebrated  in  Scotland,  in  which 
this  was  done.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
date  of  the  first  marriage,  as  given  in  '  Pue's 
Occurrences,'  is  correct,  as  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Echlin  sat  for  their  portraits  to 
Reynolds  in  October  and  November,  1759. 
See  '  Life  of  Reynolds,'  by  Leslie  and  Taylor, 
i.  178. 

The  Town  and  Country  Magazine  declares 
that  Miss  Roche  was  seduced  at  an  early 
age  by  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval,  and 
became  his  mistress.  In  vol.  iii.  pp.  420-22, 
she  is  thus  described  : — 

"  This  lady,  who  was  as  remarkably  beautiful 
for  a  woman,  as  Frank  was  for  a  man,  seemed 
predestined  to  unite  in  a  happy  union  with  him. 
They  had  been  acquainted  from  their  childhood, 
and  a  mutual  fondness  increased  as  they  advanced 
towards  maturity.  This  lady  was  of  a  good 
family  and  possessed  of  a  genteel  fortune,  which 
was  expended  in  the  course  of  this  alliance,  that 
lasted  some  years.  During  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  Sir  Francis  was  much  streightened  in  his 
finances,  and  the  occasional  assistance  he  received 
from  Miss  R —  was  very  seasonable.  But  a  life 
of  incessant  gaiety  and  dissipation  at  length 
brought  her  affairs  into  as  embarrassed  a  situa- 
tion as  his  own ....  Her  marriage  with  Sir  Henry 
E — n,  a  weak  good-natured  young  man,  made 
her  almost  forget  her  foibles  and  intrigues,  till 
a  separation  replaced  her  in  the  full  meridian  of 
gallantry." 

Other  references  to  her  will  be  found  in 
the  same  magazine  at  ii.  570 ;  iii.  408 ; 
v.  289  ;  vL  10,  180  ;  vii.  300  ;  x.  290,  457-8  ; 
xiii.  177  ;  xviL  626  ;  and  the  context  leaves 
no  doubt  that  Miss  Roach,  Roche,  or  La 
Roche,  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Echlin,  is  indi- 
cated. We  are  told  that  before  her  marriage 
she  bore  Sir  Francis  Delaval  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  and  that  on  one  occasion  she  sent  a 
challenge  to  a  lady  whom  she  regarded  as  a 
rival  : — 

"  They  met  in  Hyde  Park  :  Miss  R — ,  like  a 
genuine  amazon,  produced  her  pistols.  The  joke 
had  its  effect :  they  laughed  together  over  negus 
in  the  Green  Park  Coffee  House." 

The  Town  and  Country  Magazine  regards 
her  as  having  been  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  polite  demi-reps  in  the  republic  of 
gallantry." 

The  statement  with  regard  to  her  ille- 
gitimate children  is  corroborated  by  The 
Gazetteer  of  19  Aug.,  1771,  which  says  : 
"  Sir  F.  Blake  Delaval  is  said  to  have  left 
10,OOOZ.  each  to  two  natural  children  by  Miss 
La  Roche,  now  Lady  A —  [sic]."  In  his 
will  at  Somerset  House,  dated  20  July,  1771, 
the  knight  left  not  10,000/.,  but  1,000^.  each, 
to  "  my  natural  son  Francis  Delaval,  now 
at.,  Mr.  Angelo's  Academy,"  and  to  "  my 
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natural  daughter  Frances  Delaval,  now 
residing  with  my  sister  Lady  Mexborough." 
Since,  however,"  these  two  were  named  as 
residuary  legatees,  the  first  sum  may  be 
correct. 

According  to  a  paragraph  in  The  Gazetteer 
of  4  Sept.,  1771,  Lady  Echlin  was  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Quon,  the  ''famous  Mrs.  Quon," 
perhaps,  of  Walpole,  who  went  to  Versailles 
with  Mrs.  Pope  in  1756.  On  7  March,  1751, 
Sir  F.  B.  Delaval  played  Othello  to  the 
Desdemona  of  Mrs.  Quon  at  an  amateur 
performance  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  See 
'  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage,'  Rev. 
John  Genest,  iv.  325  ;  '  Life  of  Macklin,' 
Kirkman,  i.  336 ;  '  Walpole's  Letters,' 
Toynbee,  iii.  37;  Gent.  Mag.  (1751),  122; 
cf.  Gazetteer,  19  Aug.,  4  Sept.,  1771. 

Apparently  the  date  of  Miss  La  Roche's 
liaison  with  Delaval  was  circa  1750,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  date  of  her  separation 
from  her  husband  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  The  London  Chronicle  for 
13-16  Aug.,  1763  :  "  Lady  Echlin  set  out 
from  her  house  in  King's  Row  for  Paris  on 
Wednesday  [i.e.  10  Aug.]." 

Sir  Henry  Echlin  succeeded  to  the  title  in 
1757,  and  died  at  "  Barbriggan  "  in  Ireland  in 
December,  1799  (Gent.  Mag.,  Ixix.  pt.  ii. 
1089). 

Can  any  one  supply  more  details  about  his 
wife  ?  She  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Lady  Echlin  mentioned  so  often  in  the 
letters  of  Samuel  Richardson,  who  was  the 
wife  of  the  second  baronet,  and  aunt  to  Sir 
Henrv.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


'ENGLANDS    PARNASSUS,'    1600. 

(Conclusion.) 

(See  10  S.  ix.  341,  401  ;    x.  4,  84,  182,  262, 
362,  444  ;  xi.  4,  123,  204,  283,  383,  443.) 

Lodge,  Thos. — 144 quotations,  13untraced. 
'  E.  P.'  gives  to  Lodge  one  passage  from 
Drayton,  one  from  Sir  J.  Harington,  one 
from  Sir  J.  Davies,  and  one  from  R.  Greene. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  leaves  unsigned  five 
passages  that  have  been  traced  to  Lodge ; 
and,  moreover,  it  takes  wrongly  from 
Lodge,  and  gives  to  Daniel,  Spenser,  Greene, 
Sylvester,  and  Markham,  one  quotation 
each,  and  two  each  to  Drayton  and  Achelly. 
No  fewer  than  seven  of  Lodge's  quotations 
have  been  found  intermingled  with  matter 
belonging  to  other  authors,  most  of  the 
errors  occurring  in  relation  to  his  pamphlet 
'  Wits  Miserie.' 

Markham,  G. — 47  quotations,  25  untraced. 
c  E.P.'  assigns  to  Markham  a  passage 
belonging  to  Lodge,  end  another  which  has 


been  traced  to  Spenser.  Contrariwise,  it 
takes  from  Markham  two  quotations  and 
signs  them  with  the  names  of  Marston  and 
Shakespeare.  Note  that  Collier  has  put.  the 
reference  "  Sir  R.  Grinvile,  1595,"  against 
ten  quotations  wrongly,  there  being  no 
trace  of  such  matter  in  the  poem. 

Marlowe,  C. — 34  quotations,  one  untraced. 
'E.P.'  assigns  to  Marlowe  a  passage  from 
Sir  P.  Sidney's  '  Arcadia,'  and  it  puts  the 
signature  "  W.  Marlowe "  under  a  line  of 
Marston's  '  Pygmalion.'  Elsewhere  we  find 
Allot  calling  Christopher  Marlowe  "  Tho. 
Marlowe."  The  evidence  of  such  a  muddler 
as  Allot  is  worthless  in  the  case  of  '  The 
Tragedy  of  Selimus,'  which  he  assigns  to 
R.  Greene ;  and  I  claim  that  he  should  not 
be  heard  as  a  witness  against  the  case  I 
have  set  up  for  Marlowe  as  the  author  of 
the  drama. 

Marston,  J. — 17  quotations,  all  traced. 
'  E.P.'  gives  Marston  a  quotation  that 
belongs  to  Markham  ;  and  it  takes  from 
him  one  passage  which  it  signs  with  Dray- 
ton's  name,  and  one  with  the  signature 
"  W.  Marlowe." 

Middleton,  C. — 22  quotations,  three  un- 
traced. Middleton's  name  is  wrongly  signed 
to  a  quotation  from  Drayton. 

Middleton,  Thos. — 2  quotations,  one  under 
'  Teares,'  and  the  other  under  '  World,'  both 
untraced. 

'  Mirror  for  Magistrates.' — 106  quotations, 
two  untraced.  'E.P.'  leaves  unsigned  two 
quotations  traced  to  '  The  M.  for  M.'  On 
the  other  hand,  it  gives  away  from  these 
legends  one  quotation  to  Gascoigne,  two  to 
Sir  J.  Harington,  two  to  Shakespeare,  and 
one  to  Sir  P.  Sidney.  The  legends  from 
which  passages  are  drawn  were  written  by 
Baldwin,  Cavill,  Churchyard,  Dolman,. 
Ferrers,  Higgins,  Phaer,  and  Sackville. 

Nashe,  T. — 2  quotations  from  '  The  Un- 
fortunate Traveller,'  traced  by  Mr.  R.  B.. 
McKerrow. 

Oxford,  Earl  of. — See  Campion,  T. 

Peele,  Geo. — 13  qiiotations,  one  untraced. 

Pembroke,  Countess  of. — 1  quotation,, 
wrongly  signed  "  Ed.  Spencer." 

Phaer,  T. — See  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates.' 

Roy  don,  M. — 11  quotations,  all  traced. 

Sackville,  Thos. — See  '  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates.' 

Scotland,  King  of. — 11  quotations,  all 
traced  by  Collier. 

Shakespeare,  W.  —  96  quotations,  one 
untraced  under  '  Love,'  p.  224.  '  E.P.1 
wrongly  assigns  to  Shakespeare  one  passage 
from  Markham,  two  from  'The  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,'  three  from  Spenser,  and  one- 
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from  W.  Warner.  On  the  contrary,  it  takes  j 
from  Shakespeare  and  gives  to  Warner  one 
quotation,  to  Spenser  and  Drayton  one 
each,  and  to  Daniel  two.  Moreover,  it 
mingles  with  a  line  assigned  to  Dekker 
several  lines  from  '  Lucrece,'  which  it 
misquotes. 

Sidney,  Sir  P. — 55  quotations,  all  traced. 
'  E.P.'  signs  Sidney's  name  to  a  quotation 
from  '  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  and  also  j 
to  one  from  Spenser  ;    moreover,  it  mingles  | 
a    line   of   the    '  Arcadia '    with   lines    from  | 
Sylvester's    '  The   Colonies.'     On   the   other 
hand,  it  gives  to  Marlowe  a  passage  from 
the  '  Arcadia.' 

Spenser,  E. — 389  quotations,  four  un- 
traced. 'E.P.'  assigns  to  Spenser  one 
passage  from  Lodge,  two  from  Lodovico 
Bryskett,  one  from  the  Countess  of  Pern-  j 
broke,  five  from  Drayton,  three  from 
Chapman,  ona  from  Shakespeare,  and  one 
from  Sir  J.  Harington.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  takes  from  Spenser  and  gives  to  Daniel 
three  quotations,  to  Shakespeare  three,  to 
Greene  three,  and  one  each  to  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Sir  P.  Sidney,  and  G.  Markham. 
Two  quotations  from  Spenser  are  mingled 
in  'E.P.,'  one  with  lines  from  Lodge,  and 
the  other  with  a  quotation  from  Daniel's 
'  Cleopatra.'  Moreover,  two  quotations 
traced  to  Spenser  are  unsigned  in  '  E.P.' 

Storer,  Th. — 42  quotations,  one  untraced. 
'E.P.'  signs  Storer's  name  to  a  passage  from 
Sir  J.  Davies's  '  Nosce  Teipsum,'  and  it 
leaves  unsigned  three  quotations  of  Storer's, 
which  were  located  by  Collier. 

Surrey,  Earl  of. — See  '  Tottel's  Miscellany.' 

Sylvester,     Josh. — 124     quotations,     one 

untraced.     Elsewhere  I  have  fully  explained 

the   distribution   of  passages   assigned   and 

traced  to  Sylvester. 

'  Tottel's  Miscellany.' — 18  quotations,  all 
traced.  See  previous  pages  for  full  parti- 
culars. 

Turberville,  G. — 8  quotations,  one  un- 
traced. 

Warner,  W. — 169  quotations,  21  untraced. 
Warner's  name  is  signed  to  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare.  On  the  other  hand,  an  entry 
from  Shakespeare  is  assigned  to  Warner ; 
and  Collier  found  two  of  the  latter's  quota- 
tions unsigned.  Collier's  fancy  supplied 
references  for  three  supposed  Warner  pas- 
sages, as  explained  elsewhere. 

Watson,  Thos. — 27  quotations,  one  un- 
traced. See  my  remarks  elsewhere,  and  a 
further  remark  later  in  this  article. 

Weever,  J. — 13  passages,  all  untraced. 
Two  other  passages  signed  "  I.  Weever " 


were   found  by  Collier  to  be  part  of  Sir  J. 
Harington's  '  Orlando  Furioso.' 

Such  is  the  state  in  which  Allot  left  his 
book,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
up  to  the  present,  after  several  months  of 
patient  inquiry  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  nearly  as  many  errors  will  be 
found  when  the  remaining  quotations  have 
been  located,  because  in  a  great  many  cases, 
the  passages  that  have  not  been  traced  to 
their  reputed  authors  must  be  wrongly 
assigned.  Allot,  then,  is  an  untrustworthy 
guide,  whose  evidence  in  questions  of 
authorship  must  not  be  accepted,  or  even, 
considered,  without  other  warrant  of  a 
more  certain  authority.  And  certainly  his 
dictum  as  to  Greene  being  the  author 
of  '  The  Tragedie  of  Selimus  '  will  not  stand 
against  the  weight  of  testimony  that  I  have 
been  able  elsewhere  to  adduce  in  favour  of 
•the  claim  of  Christopher  Marlowe. 

I  have  not  stopped  to  point  out  all  mis- 
takes made  by  Collier,  who  seems  to  have- 
set  himself  the  task  of  out-alloting  Allot  in 
the  matter  of  errors.  But  Allot's  mistakes, 
are  honest  mistakes  ;  whereas  many  of 
Collier's  look  like  rank  forgeries,  designed 
to  make  his  edition  of  '  Englands  Parnassus.  " 
more  saleable,  and  to  invest  it  with  a 
show  of  learning  to  which  it  is  not  always 
entitled. 

Note  that,  with  the  exception  of  Campion, 
no  new  authors  have  been  added  to  Allot's. 
list,  save  such  as  one  expects  to  find  in  the 
case  of  works  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
like  '  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates '  and: 
Tottel.  Hence,  although  many  quotations 
remain  unidentified,  we  may  conclude  that- 
all  or  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  found  in  the- 
list  of  writers  which  I  have  supplied.  But 
here  is  a  curious  case  of  the  exception  which 
is  said  to  prove  a  rule. 

Dealing  with  Watson  at  10  S.  x.  183,  I 
mentioned  Collier's  error  in  referring  the 
following  to  the  '  Ekatompathia '  : — 

Sweet  Gentlenesse  is  Bewties  waiting-maide. 
Now  Allot,  as  I  have  shown,  sometimes; 
modifies  quotations  to  make  them  suit  hii 
divisions  :  did  he  do  so  here,  and  carelessly 
admit  the  following  from  John  Lyly,  whom, 
he  otherwise  ignores  ? 

For  Levity  is  Beauties  wayting  mayde. 

'  Woman  in  the  Mooiie,'  III.,  II. ,  13  (Bond). 

In  conclusion,  I  tender  very  hearty  thanks- 
to  Mr.  R.  B.  McKerrow  for  placing  at  my 
disposal  not  only  his  copy  of  Collier's  reprint 
of  '  Englands  "Parnassus,'  but  also  other 
valuable  reprints  of  very  rare  books,  without 
which  I  could  not  have  carried  through  my 
study  of  Allot's  work.  C.  CBAWFORD. 
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EPITAPHIANA. 

KING  THEODORE  OF  CORSICA  :  WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. — Being  the  other  day  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  now  trans- 
formed into  a  well-seated  garden,  I  tran- 
scribed the  following  inscription.  It  is  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  remarkably  ugly  brick 
tower,  facing  the  street : — 

Near  this  place  is  interred 

Theodore,  King  of  Corsica, 

Who  died  in  this  Parish 

December  XIth,  MDCCLVI. 

Immediately  after  leaving 

The  King's  Bench  Prison 

By  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Insolvency, 

In  consequence  of  which 

He  registered  his  Kingdom  of  Corsica 

For  the  use  of  his  Creditors. 

The  Grave,  great  Teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  Beggars,  Galleyslaves  and  Kings ; 
But  Theodore  this  Moral  learn'd  ere  dead. 
Fate  pour'd  its  lessons  on  his  living  Head  : 
Bestow'd  a  Kingdom,  and  denied  him  Bread. 

It  is  on  a  stone  tablet,  with  a  radiated 
crown  over  the  inscription,  which  is  in 
capitals,  with  a  globe  above  all. 

Just  below  Theodore's  tablet  is  a  plain 
headstone,  placed  flat  against  the  tower 
wall,  thus  inscribed  : — 

On  the 
Northern  side  of 

This  Ground 

Lie  the  Remains  of 

William  Hazlett  [sic] 

Painter,  Critic,  Essayist. 

Born  at  Maidstone,  April  10th,  1778. 

Died  in  Soho,  September  18  h,  1830. 

Restored  by  his  Grandson, 

February,  1901. 

D.  J. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  EPITAPH. — The  following 
epitaph,  given  me  many  years  ago,  is  said 
to  be  on  a  tombstone  at  Cheraw,  South 
(Carolina  : — 

-My  name,  my  country,  what  are  they  to  thee  ? 
What  whether  high  or  low  my  pedigree  ? 
Perhaps  I  far  surpassed  all  other  men  ; 
Perhaps  I  fell  below  them  all— what  then  ? 
Suffice  it,  stranger,  that  thou  seest  a  tomb. 
Thou  know'st  its  use ;  it  hides— no  matter  whom. 
The  stone  bears  no  name  or  date. 

T.  F.  DWIGHT. 
La  Tour  de  Peilz,  Vaud,  Switzerland. 

GOWER  FAMILY  EPITAPH. — The  following 
epitaph  in  Beaumaris  Churchyard,  to  a  son 
•and  daughter  of  Richard  Gower,  gent.,  who 
died  in  1681  and  1682  respective! v,  may  be 
of  interest  : — 

.  Here  in  their  |  tender  infancy  |  a  brother  and  a 
ister  lye  one  |  womb  to  them  a  I  being  gave  and 


this  same  earth  |  a  resting  place  |  short  was  their  | 
Race  but  long  their  rest  God  |  soonest  takes  whom 
he  loves  |  best. 

R.  B— R. 

DINTON  EPITAPHS. — The  following  bio- 
graphical epitaph  I  copied  from  a  stone  in 
the  churchyard  of  Dinton,  near  Aylesbury, 
where  Simon  Mayne,  the  regicide,  was 
buried  : — 

To  the  Memory  of  Samuel  Paine,  who  died 

February  21st,  1849,  aged  80. 
I've  plodded  thro'  life's  weary  way, 
In  various  callings  of  the  day. 
A  ploughboy  first,  in  Suffolk  born, 
I  turned  straight  furrows  for  the  corn, 
In  days  when  farmers  lodged  their  men, 
And  held  their  conduct  under  ken. 
The  Squire's  chariot  next  I  drove  ; 
By  industry  to  rise  I  strove. 
I  then,  alas !  engaged  an  Inn, 
Temptation  strong  to  vice  and  sin. 
Ere  long  I  left  the  revel  scene, 
For  purer  ways  and  more  serene, 
And  village  children  next  did  train, 
And  aimed  subjection  to  maintain, 
To  God,  to  Parents,  Pastors,  Masters, 
And  guide  them  thus  thro'  life's  disasters. 
Now  my  works  in  death  are  ended  ; 
Worthless  all  with  error  blended. 
In  penitence  and  faith,  O  Lord  ! 
I  lean  on  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word. 
At  the  Archangel's  thrilling  blast, 
Oh  !  take  me  to  Thyself  at  last. 

In    the    same    churchyard    is    a    similar 
inscription,    though    not    so    long,    and    de- 
scriptive rather  than  biographical  : — 
To  the  Memory  of  Henry  Wootton,  Farmer,  of  this 
Parish,  who  died  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1857, 
aged  89. 

I've  ploughed  my  land  and  sown  it  too  ; 

I  've  cleaned  it,  clrest,  and  drain'd  it  thro'. 

My  Landlord  sends  me  word  to  quit  ; 

To  him  in  duty  I  submit. 

He  bids  me  seek  another  soil 

In  pastures  green  and  free  from  toil, 

And  tells  me  thro'  His  Son  to  stand, 

The  occupant  of  better  land, 

No  matter  whether  clay  or  sand. 

At  first  I  thought  it  hard  to  leave  ; 

My  heart 's  now  changed,  I  cease  to  grieve. 

In  Christ's  my  faith  ;  I  hope  to  rise 

And  reap  my  harvest  in  the  skies. 

RICHD.  WELFORD. 

JAMES  NEWTON,  BOOKSELLER. — The  fol- 
lowing inscription  is  to  be  found  upon  a 
large  stone  slab  (evidently  the  top  of  an 
altar-tomb)  in  Throcking  Churchyard,  Hert- 
fordshire. It  lies  partly  buried  in  the  turf 
near  the  south  door  : — 

Hie  sepultus  est  Jacobus  Newton,  Civis  et 
Biblioppla,  Londiniensis,  qui  natus  est  Maii  xviii. 
Anno  Dom.  1691,  et  mortuus  est  Junii  xxviii.  Anno 
Com.  1749.  ^Etatis  suss  69. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything 
respecting  James  Newton,  nor  where  he 
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lived,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  resided  at 
Broadfield  Hall,  in  the  adjoining  parish. 

W.  B.  GEBISH. 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

BELTON  EPITAPHS.  —  The  following  epi- 
taphs, all  of  which  appear  in  the  churchyard 
of  Belton,  near  Doncaster,  are  perhaps 
worthy  of  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  have  seen 
them  all  frequently,  but  am  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  R.  Walker,  the  vicar  of  the  parish, 
for  copies. 

The  first  is  to  the  memory  of  a  young 
bricklayer  who  was  killed  by  falling  from 
a  scaffold  : — 

Utifort'nate  youth  who  wrought  in  brick  and  lime, 
And  call'd  away  in  life's  meridian  Prime ; 
By  sudden  fall,  from  Wife  &  Friends  was  toni 
Now  left  behind  thy  harder  Fate  to  mourn  : 
Reader  be  warn'd,  thy  souls  concerns  attend 
Regard  the  call,  thy  life  as  soon  may  end. 

The  other  two  are  on  women : — 

All  her  days  she  labour'd  hard 

While  by  death  she  was  cut  down  in  the  yard 

So  with  toil  her  days  are  past  we  say 

But  in  one  moment  she  was  eall'd  away 

And  left  us  all  to  fret  behind 

We  hope  with  Jesus  rest  to  find 

Mourn  not  for  me  the  change  was  sudden 

But  strive  to  meet  your  Lord  in  heaven 

So  Husband  prepare  children  and  Readers  to 

For  the  same  sad  awfull  fate  may  happen  you 

Repept  [sic]  in  time  make  Christ  your  friend 

And  glory  will  crown  your  latter  end. 

She  who  took  up  her  rest  within  this  tomb 
Had  Rachel's  face,  and  Leah's  fruitful  womb 
Abigail's  wisdom,  Lydia's  faithful  heart, 
With  Martha's  care  and  Mary's  better  part. 

C.  C.  B. 


SWINBURNE  AND  MAUPASSANT. — In  his 
article  '  Swinburne  :  Personal  Recollections  ' 
(Fortnightly  Review  for  the  present  month) 
Mr.  Gosse  writes  thus  of  the  poet's  narrow 
escape,  from  drowning  while  bathing  at 
Etretat  in  1870  :— 

"  He  was  pursued,  floating  like  a  medusa  with 
shining  hair  outspread,  and  was  caught  a  long  way 
out  to  sea,  behind  the  Petite  Porte,  by  a  yachtsman 
who,  oddly  enough,  happened  to  be  Guy  de 
Maupassant." 

In  the  account,  however,  which  Mau- 
passant himself  gives  of  the  part  he  played 
in  the  adventure  (p.  vi  of  '  Notes  sur 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,'  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  Gabriel  Mourey's  French  prose 
translation  of  the  first  series  of  '  Poems  and 
Ballads  '  ;  see  10  S.  ix.  375)  he  says  that, 
though  he  was  in  a  boat  which  put  off  on 
hearing  that  a  swimmer  was  in  danger,  the 
rescue  was  effected  by  others. 

"  Wragford  "  near  South  wold  in  Suffolk, 


the  scene  of  the  composition  of  '  Erechtheus  T 
(p.  1030  in  the  Fortnightly  article),  should 
presumably  be  Wangford. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

BKOADSIDE  :  GUILDHALL  DONATION. — 
Some  years  ago  a  friend  gave  Mr.  W.  H. 
Whitear  a  seventeenth-century  broadside 
entitled  "  The  Glory  of  the  West,  or  the 
Virgins  of  Taunton  Dean,  who  ript  open 
their  Silk-Petticoats,  to  make  Colours  for 
the  late  D.  of  M.'s  Army,  when  he  came 
before  the  Town.  1685."* 

In  February  of  this  year,  when  reading 
Mr.  Allan  Fea's  '  King  Monmouth '  Mr. 
Whitear  became  aware,  by  a  foot-note,  thav; 
a  broadside  bearing  that  title  was  missing 
from  the  Guildhall  Library.  He  went  to 
the  Library,  and  ascertained  that  the  copy 
in  his  possession  was  the  missing  broadside, 
and  accordingly  restored  it  to  the  Library. 
He  has  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
Library  Committee;  but  I  think  some 
further  recognition  is  due  to  such  public- 
spirited  action.  Mr.  Whitear  has  the  true 
spirit  of  the  scholar,  which  one  is  glad  to 
find  still  existing  and  taking  such  a  practical 
form  in  the  present  commercial  age. 

HISTOBICUS. 

ORCADIAN  SURNAMES.  —  The  following 
selection  of  names  from  Peace's  '  Almanac 
and  County  Directory  '  may  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  are  all  in  the  standard  dictionaries. 
Baikie,  Bews,  Byas,  Corrigall,  Corsie,  Costie, 
Corston,  Crear,  Creelman,  Cursiter,  Dass, 
Delday,  Drever,  Durno,  Flett,  Folsetter, 
Fonbister,  Gorn,  Halcro,  Harcus,  Horrie,. 
Hourston,  Kelday,  Knarston,  Linklater, 
Matches,  Measson,  Meil,  Moar,  Norquoy, 
Oag,  Paplay,  Pottinger,  Sabiston,  Scarth, 
Scollay,  Stockan,  Stove,  Twatt,  Velzian, 
Voy,  Walls,  Wooldrage. 

ALEX.  RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 

NAME-CORRUPTION  :  MOUNTAIN  BOWER. 
— Monkton  has  been  corrupted  into  Moun- 
tain. In  a  MS.  copy  of  a  list  of  freeholders 
of  Wilts  drawn  up  in  1637  three  times  the 
word  Mounten  has  been  written  in  place  of 
Monkton.  Francus  King  of  Mounten  Farley 
must  be  Francis  King  of  Monkton  Farley. 
John  Sloper  of  Winter  bourn  Monkton  is 
entered  as  John  Sloper  of  Mounten.  Thomas 
Long  of  Monkton,  a  well-known  man,  is 
entered  as  of  Mounten. 

This  fact  suggests  the  origin  of  a  name 
in  North  Wilts.  Mountain  Bower  is  a  smali 
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hamlet,  partly  in  the  parish  of  North  Wrax- 
hall,  partly  in  that  of  West  Kington.  No 
elevation  of  ground  can  account  for  the 
name  Mountain.  In  a  terrier  dated  1608 
we  find  "  monitons  bower,"  probably  a 
mis-writing  of  Moncton's  or  Monkton  bower. 
In  the  parish  of  North  Wraxhall,  says 
Aubrey  (a  good  authority,  as  he  was  born 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  actually  pos- 
sessed a  mill  in  the  parish)  "  was  formerly  a 
Commandery,"  or  possession  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  West  Kington 
was  connected  with  the  alien  Priory  of 
Fulgers,  paying  51.  a  year — a  payment  now 
made  to  Edward  VII. 

The  next  parish  to  Mountain  Bower  is 
Marshfield,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey 
of  Keynsham.  FRANCIS  HARRISON. 

"  CONSERVATIVE  "  AS  A  POLITICAL  TERM. 
— A  foot-note  on  p.  749  of  the  Centenary 
Number  of  The  Quarterly  Review  says  : — 

"It  is  stated  in  the  '  Croker  Papers  '  (ii.  198) 
that  Croker  first  introduced  the  appellation 
"  Conservative  '  for  the  Tory  Party,  in  an  article 
published  in  The  Quarterly  Review  in  1831.  It 
occurs  near  the  close  of  an  article  on  '  The  State 
of  the  British  Empire,'  in  No.  87  (January,  1831). 
But  that  article  is  by  John  Miller,  not  by  Croker." 

The  word  Conservative  does  occur  in 
No.  87  (p.  317),  and  that  was  published  in 
1831 ;  but  ought  not  the  date  in  the  '  Croker 
Papers  '  to  be  1830  ?  An  article  on  '  Internal 
Policy '  in  No.  83  (January,  1830)  has  the 
following  passage : — 

"  We  despise  and  abominate  the  details  of 
partizan  warfare,  but  we  now  are,  as  we  always 
have  been,  decidedly  and  conscientiously,  attached 
to  what  is  called  the  Tory,  and  which  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called  the  Conservative,  party." 
— P.  276. 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  Conservative  given  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  is 
taken  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
dated  28  May,  1831  ('  Croker  Papers,'  ii.  117); 
and  the  next  from  a  speech  of  O'Connell's 
delivered  on  25  May,  1832. 

DAVID  SALMON. 
(Swansea. 

[See  also  the  articles  at  8  S.  vi.  61,  181  ;    vii 

?6L?V  494  ;    9  S'  iv"  333  5    viii-  489  ;    ix.  478  \ 
XI.   oU7.J 

SNAKES  GENERATED  OUT  OF  HUMAN 
BRAINS.  (See  10  S.  x.  270.)— A  reference  to 
Plmy  (  N.  H.,'  x.  66  or  188)  was  given  for 
this  notion.  In  Plutarch's  'Life  of  Cleo- 
menes,'  last  section,  occurs  the  following  : 

,,p4  *?T  ^ay8ca^er'   the  S^rds  watching  the 

crucified  body  of  Cleomenes  saw  a  great  serpent 

coiled  round  the  head  and  covering  all  the  face, 

that   no   bird    of   prey    durst   alight The 


citizens  of  Alexandria  resorted  to  the  spot, 
saluting  Cleomenes  as  a  '  hero  '  and  the  son  of  a 
god,  until  the  wiser  sort  stopped  them,  by  ex- 
plaining that  as  putrefied  oxen  breed  bees,  and 
horses  wasps,  and  from  asses  in  the  same  con- 
dition beetles  are  born  alive,  so  human  bodies, 
when  the  juices  about  the  marrow  have  con- 
tracted and  shrunk,  produce  serpents.  And  it 
was  seeing  this  that  made  the  ancients  appro- 
priate the  serpent  rather  than  any  other  animal 
to  '  heroes.'  " 

H.  K.  ST.  J.  S. 

DEARE  FAMILY. — I  have  a  Bible  with 
MS.  notes. 

Charles  Deare,  R.N.,  married  Margaret 
Mushet,  19  Sept.,  1833.  Children. 

Louisa  Rowley,  9  May,  1836,  at  West 
Cowes. 

Robert  Elphinstone,  18  Jan.,  1838,  St. 
Mary  Church  Devon. 

Margaret  Powell,  20  July,  1839,  at  Mill- 
field.  Died  10  May,  1840. 

Margaret,  born  28  May,  1841,  at  St.  Mary 
Church. 

These  items  may  interest  some  reader  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  A.  C.  H. 

NAVARINO  SURVIVOR.  —  The  following 
cutting  from  The  Daily  Chronicle  of  16  Janu- 
ary is,  I  think,  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  : — 

"The  Rev.  Arthur  Alexander  Bridgman,  vicar 
of  Legayre,  Isle  of  Man,  and  one  ot  the  senior 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  has  just  died  at 
the  age  of  95.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
some  time.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  midshipman  in  the 
British  Navy,  and  was  present  at,  and  took  part  in, 
the  Battle  of  Navarino,  in  1827." 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

COWPER  MISPRINT. — In  the  works  of 
Cowper  edited  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey  there  is 
included  a  posthumous  poem  (one  is  glad  to 
find  that  '  John  Gilpin '  is  not  the  only 
humorous  poem  written  by  this  serious  poet) 
'  To  the  Immortal  Memory  of  the  Halibut 
on  which  I  dined  this  Day,  Monday,  April  26, 
1784.'  The  last  line  has  one  mistake  of  a 
single  letter. 

The  poem  finishes  : — 

Fare  thee  well ! 

Thy  lot  thy  brethren  of  the  slimy  fin 

Would  envy,  could  they  know  that  thou  wast 
doomed 

To  feel  a  bard,  and  to  be  praised  in  verse. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  editor  as 
well  as  the  printer  that  the  I  in  feel  should 

36    d. 

Burns  wrote  a  poem  on  the  mouse  which 
he  had  ploughed  up  ;  it  seems  that  Cowper 
not  long  before  had  written  one  on  the  fish 
which  he  had  eaten.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 
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THE  BORROWING  DAYS.  (See  9  S.  xii. 
23,  351.)  —  The  Arabs  give  to  the  seven  days 
at  the  end  of  winter  the  name  of  "  the  days 
of  the  old  woman."  See  '  Letters  of  Abu'l- 
'Ala  Al-Ma'arri,'  ed.  by  Margoliouth,  p.  133. 
ALEX.  RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


WB  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
ii  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


MALHERBE'S  '  STANCES  A  Du  PERRIER.' — 
In  The  Spectator  of  20  March  appeared  a 
letter  to  the  editor  over  the  signature 
"  J.  R.  Athawes,"  in  which  the  writer 
quotes  two  verses  ascribed  to  Malherbe  and 
offers  a  translation  in  English.  The  former 
is — 
Le  pauvre,  en  sa  cabane,  ou  le  chaume  le  couvre, 

Est  sujet  a  ses  lois,  &c., 

which  is,  of  course,   well  known ;    but  the 

second — 

De  murmurer  centre  elle  et  perdre  patience 

II  est  mal  a  propos  ; 
Vouloir  ce  que  Dieu  veut  est  la  seule  science 

Qui  nous  met  en  repos, 

is  surely  a  new  discovery.  It  does  not  occur 
in  any  versions  of  the  poem  I  have  seen. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any 
authority  for  Mr.  Athawes's  quotation. 

G.  M.  H.  P. 
Foochow. 

PEWTER  PLATE. — I  am  engaged  in  correct- 
ing my  book  on  '  Pewter  Plate  '  for  a  forth- 
coming reissue,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive,  even  on  loan,  any  rubbings  of  pew- 
terers'  marks  that  your  readers  may  possess. 

H.  J.  L.  J.  MASSE. 
37,  Mount  Park  Crescent,  Baling,  W. 

"  HACKBUT  BENT." — What  is  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words  "  Hackbut  bent,"  and 
where  are  they  to  be  found  1     I  should  be 
obliged  if  an  answer  were  sent  to  me  direct. 
RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow,  Crowthorne,  Berks. 

BLACK  DAVTES. — I  shall  be  grateful  for 
any  information  about  an  individual  who 
rejoiced  in  the  sobriquet  of  Black  Davies 
or  Davis,  and  who  was  a  well-known 
character  on  the  turf  circa  1790.  There  is 
an  account  of  him  in  Charles  Pigott's 
'  Jockey  Club.'  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

THOMAS  BULLOCK,  SPORTSMAN.  —  This 
person  was  also  a  well-known  racing  man 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 


and  was  the  owner  of  several  famous  race- 
horses. He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer, 
and  died  on  17  Feb.,  1802,  in  his  fiftieth 
year  (Gent.  Mag.,  Ixxii.  pt.  i.  276).  A  bio- 
graphy and  portrait  of  him  appeared  in 
The  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  xxii.  243, 
and  he  is  satirized  also  in  '  The  Jockey 
Club  '  and  The  Rambler's  Magazine,  vol.  vii. 
Some  of  his  horses  are  mentioned  in  J.  C. 
Whyte's  '  History  of  the  Turf.'  Is  anything 
known  of  the  firm  of  brewers  to  which  he 
belonged  ?  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

RICHARD  WHYTE,  c.  1744.  —  Solomon 
Whyte  of  Banbridge,  co.  Down,  Ireland,  by 
will  made  in  1744,  bequeathed  500?.  "to 
brother  Richard  of  the  Tower,  who  is  well 
off."  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  position 
Richard  Whyte  held  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  any  other  particulars  avail- 
able. RICHARD  LINN. 

Worcester  Street,  Christ/church,  New  Zealand. 

HEALEN  PENNY.  (See  9  S.  ii.  388  ;  xii. 
89.) — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the 
"  healen  penny "  appearing  as  a  church- 
warden's receipt  in  the  seventeenth-century 
Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  Camborne  (Corn- 
wall) represents  the  money  given  by  the  King 
when  touching  for  the  evil,  and  by  the 
recipients  handed  over  to  the  parish.  Are 
there  any  instances  of  this  having  been  done? 
The  amount  is  generally  about  20s.  Would 
not  this  be  a  large  sum  to  reach  a  distant 
country  parish  from  such  a  source  ?  As 
I  am  shortly  printing  extracts  from  the 
accounts  in  the  Journal  of  Royal  Institution 
of  Cornwall,  I  shall  welcome  any  information 
on  the  subject.  THURSTON  PETER. 

Red  ruth. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN  IN  NEW  YORK. — I  am 
interested  in  the  life  of  this  eminent  gastro- 
nomist, and  am  anxious  to  gather  particulars 
of  his  sojourn  in  New  York  between  July, 
1793,  and  September,  1796.  It  is  known 
that  he  taught  French,  and  played  the 
violin  in  a  theatre  orchestra  ;  but  details 
are  lacking  as  to  whom  he  taught,  and 
where  he  played.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
is  known  by  the  various  biographies,  but 
the  three  years  in  New  York  remain  a  blank. 
Perhaps  some  American  readers  may  be 
able  to  help  me.  FRANK  SCHLOESSER. 

Gumley  Cottage,  Kew  Green. 

'  AN  EXCURSION  TO  JERSEY.' — Could  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  who  was  the 
author  of  a  humorous  illustrated  book 
entitled  "  An  Excursion  to  Jersey  by  Pro- 
fessors Grubdust  and  Buffelskopf  "  ?  It  was, 
I  believe,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  St. 
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Saviour's  bazaar  at  Jersey  in  1860,  and  my 
own  copy — presumably  the  first  edition — 
possibly  the  only  edition — states  that  any 
further  editions  were  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parochial  schools  of  the  island. 

GUERNSEY. 

"  BOSTING  "  :  DRESSING  STONE. — Is  this 
word  still  in  use  in  the  process  of  dressing 
stone  for  house  building  ?  Stone  was  worked 
in  quarries  in  convenient  sizes  ;  then  squared 
with  a  kevel  on  three  sides,  the  inner  side 
left  in  the  quarried  state.  The  outer  side 
of  the  stone,  which  would  go  to  form  the  face 
of  the  building,  was  "  bost,"  that  is  dressed 
with  the  pick-end  of  the  kevel.  This  process 
was  called  "  bosting."  A  kevel  is  a  sort  of 
hammer,  square  at  one  end  of  the  head, 
pick-pointed  at  the  other,  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  the  shaft  perhaps  two  inches 
longer.  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  men 
"  bostin'  "  with  the  kevel. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

CAWDOR  DISPATCH. — In  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company's  publication  '  South 
Wales  :  the  Country  of  Castles,'  p.  74,  is  a 
facsimile  of  the  first  and  fourth  sheets  of  the 
Cawdor  dispatch  respecting  the  invasion 
of  the  French  at  Fishguard  in  1797.  This 
dispatch,  we  are  told,  "  was  recently  dis- 
covered amongst  the  papers  of  a  Birming- 
ham dealer  in  autographs."  In  whose 
possession  is  it  now  ?  and  has  the  whole 
report  ever  been  printed  in  full  ? 

G.  H.  W. 

LUMLEY  FAMILY. — Can  any  one  inform 
me  on  what  authority  the  early  pedigree  oi 
the  Lumleys  (as  given  in  Surtees's  '  History 
of  Durham ')  rests  ?  The  given  descenl 
from  Roger  de  Lumley,  who  married  the 
Morewic  heiress  seems  sound  enough ;  bul 
what  are  the  proofs  of  Roger's  descent  from 
Uchted  son  of  Liulf  ?  One  is  inclined  to 
suspect  the  paucity  of  generations — the  five 
generations  from  Uchted  to  Robert  (son  o 
Roger)  covering  a  period  of  well  over  20C 
years.  If  any  reader  can  furnish  the  desirec 
evidence  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  G.  D. 

PlNS     SUBSTITUTED     FOR     THORNS. How 

long  is  it  since  thorns  were  used  instead  o 
pins  in  the  British  Islands  ?  Sebillot  re 
marks  in  '  Le  Folk-lore  de  France,'  ii.  248  :— 
"A  note  of  Cambry,  relating  to  the  spring  o 
Bodilis,  says  that  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteen  tl 
Century  the  women  of  that  district  fastened  thei 
clothes  with  thorns,  as  did,  thirty  years  ago,  th 
poor  women  of  High-Brittany  and  many  of  th 
women  of  Cap  Sizun  in  the  south  of  Finisterre 


Vot  long  ago  (towards  1855)  the  lads  who  applied 

0  'la  fontaine  des  Cinq-Plaies'  in  Serval,  to  know 
f  they  were  loved,  threw  a  thorn  into  it,  as  did 
he  young   girls  who    went    to   ask  '  la  fontaine 

Jaint-Michel'  to  certify  their  purity." 
The  modern  pins  used  in  consulting  springs- 
ire  supposed  to  have  replaced  objects  which 
were  not  so  heavy — pins  of  box- wood  or  bone, 
ish-bones,  or  the  above-mentioned  thorns. 

M.  P. 

SIR  CUTHBERT  SLADE,  BT. — '  Whitaker's 
Peerage '  mentions  that  Sir  Cuthbert 
Slade,  Bt.,  Maunsell  Grange,  Somerset,  is 
a  descendant  of  Edward  I.  Can  any  reader 
inform  me  how  this  descent  is  derived  ? 

S. 

"  OUTROPER."  —  What  was  an  "  out- 
roper  "  ?  Was  he  an  auction  salesman  ? 
ff  so,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  word  ? — 

"  At  the  Outropers  Office  in  the  Royal  Exchange 
on  Wednesday  the  23rd  instant,  at  4  after  Noon, 
will  be  continued  the  Sale  by  Auction  of  a  curious 
Collection  of  Pictures,  with  a  further  Addition  ot 
more  extraordinary  fine  Pieces,  which  are  to  be 
viewed,  and  Catalogues  had."  —  London  Gazette, 
an  extract  undated. 

J.   HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

[Fully  explained  in  '  N.E.D,,'  with  quotations 
from  1612,  including  one  from  The  London  Gazette 
of  1688.] 

ABERDEEN  MAPS  AND  PLANS.— I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could 
give  me  information  concerning  old  plans  or 
maps  of  Aberdeen,  or  charts  of  the  coast. 

1  particularly  wish    to   discover  a  plan  of 
Aberdeen  by  James  Gordon  of  Rothiemay 
(1661);    another  by  Gordon  of    Strollock ; 
one   by  Holland,   or  possibly   Hollar;    and 
Adair's  'Survey  of   the  Coast  of  Scotland, 
1705.     Please  reply  direct. 

DAVID  HAY  PEFFERS. 
Belhaven,  Dunbar. 

ARCHBISHOP  BLACKBURNE. — Does  any 
monument  or  stone  mark  the  sepulchre  of 
this  prelate,  who  found  a  grave  in  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster  ?  I  remember  once 
asking  Canon  Raine  of  York,  than  whom 
no  greater  authority  on  the  lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  existed,  about  the 
stories  in  existence  concerning  him,  but  he 
"  smiling  put  the  question  by." 

The  last  archbishop  buried  in  York 
Minster  was,  I  believe,  John  Sharp.  Most 
of  his  successors  found  graves  elsewhere — 
Drummond  in  the  little  churchyard  of 
Bishopthorpe,  where  also  Archbishop  Thom- 
son was  borne.  Markham  is  buried  in  the 
cloisters  at  Westminster ;  Harcourt  with 
his  ancestors  at  Stanton  Harcourt ;  Mus- 
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grave  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  ;  and  Arch- 
bishop Longley  was  transferred  to  Canter- 
bury. JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Kewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

BAUGHAN  :  BOFFIN. — I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
give  me  the  derivation  of  the  name  Baughan 
(pronounced  "  Boffin  " ).  It  is  the  name  of  an 
old  yeoman  family  which  belonged  to  Long 
Compton, Warwickshire,  for  several  centuries. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  pronunciation  it  might 
be  a  variant  of  Vaughan,  or  derived  from 
Bourne ;  but  to  my  certain  knowledge  the 
pronunciation  "  Boffin  "  has  existed  for  at 
least  250  years.  The  name  is,  I  believe, 
now  extinct,  except  in  the  female  line — that 
is  to  say,  my  wife  bears  it  as  one  of  her 
Christian  names.  A.  PERCY  SMITH. 

JOHN  CLAPHAM,  ELIZABETHAN  AUTHOR. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  any  light  thrown 
on  the  parentage,  life-history,  and  other 
works  of  John  Clapham,  who  in  1591  (not 
1581,  as  given  by  Allibone)  published 
'  Narcissus,  sive  Amoris  Juvenilis,  &c.' 

Was  he  the  same  John  Clapham  who 
published  in  1602  '  The  Historic  of  England,' 
and  in  1606  'The  Historie  of  Great 
Britannie'  ? 

Again,  was  J.  C.,  who  published  three 
editions  of  '  Alcilia  Philoparthen's  Loving 
Folly'  in  1613,  1619,  and  1628,  this  same 
John  Clapham,  or  a  John  Chalkhill  ?  Dr. 
Grosart  reprinted  the  latter  work  in  1879, 
and  may  have  cleared  up  this  doubtful 
point.  I  have  unfortunately  no  means  of 
access  to  his  works. 

Replies  direct  will  oblige. 

J.  HAMBLEY  ROWE,  M.B. 
88,  Grange  Road,  Bradford. 

"  HAUGHENDO  "  :  FYLDE  OATH.  —  In 
Thornber's  '  History  of  Blackpool '  I  find 
the  following  : — 

''The  pronunciation  of  the  words  'laughing,' 
'  Toffee,'  '  haugheudo,'  &c.,  the  Shibboleth  of  the 
Fylde,  always  reminds  me  of  the  deep  gutturals  of 
the  Welsh,  and  the  frequent  use  of  a  particular 
oath  is,  alas  !  too  common  to  both  people. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  word 
"  haughendo,"  and  say  in  what  sense  it 
has  been  a  Shibboleth  of  the  district  ?  The 
oath  mentioned  is  also  a  problem  which  I 
hope  some  reader  will  solve. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  of  "  laughing,"  I 
find  that  Bunyan  in  a  poem  makes  "  laugh- 
ter "  rhyme  with  "  daughter."  Were  both 
words  sounded  with  a  guttural  sound 
originally,  afterwards  displaced  by  the 
sound  of  /  ?  If  so,  the  verb  "  sough," 


instead  of  having  the  ugly  sound  usually 
given  it  to-day,  must  have  originally  been 
truly  onomatopoeic — absolutely  expressive 
of  the  wind  among  the  trees. 

G.  M.  TAYLOK. 

Rossall  School. 

[The  pronunciation  of  "daughter"  as  "dafter" 
has  already  been  discussed  at  length  in  '  N.  &  Q.' ; 
see  7  S.  iii.  189,  253,  433  ;  iv.  77,  198.] 

WALCHEREN.  —  Do  any  memorials  to 
British  soldiers  who  died  in  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  1809  exist  at  Flushing,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  island  ? 

A  note  from  any  correspondent  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  such  monuments,  or 
of  any  still  existing  inscriptions,  would  be 
of  interest.  W.  C.  J, 

RUBY  WEDDING. — In  Y  Drych  (a  Welsh 
American  weekly)  for  3  June  reference  is 
made  to  the  celebration  of  a  "ruby  wed- 
ding "  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  it  is  there 
said  that  it  was  held  on  the  "  ddeudegfed  " 
anniversary  of  the  wedding.  In  Wales 
"  deuddeg "  always  means  colloquially 
twelfth,  "  dauddeg "  being  used  for  twen- 
tieth. Neither  of  these  can  be  the  meaning 
in  the  paragraph  in  question,  as  the  married 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  ones  whose  ruby 
wedding  was  celebrated  were  present.  The 
term  "  ruby  wedding  "  is  not  given  in  any 
of  the  dictionaries  I  have  access  to,  including 
the  '  Encyclopaedic '  and  the  '  Century.' 
Does  it  mean  the  fortieth  anniversary  ?  Is 
the  term  in  general  use  in  the  States  ? 

D.  M.  R. 

Aberdare. 

Twiss's  'VERBAL  INDEX  TO  SHAKE- 
SPEARE.' —  In  Southey's  '  Commonplace 
Book,'  vol.  i.  p.  401,  there  is  reprinted  a 
review  of  the  above  article,  which  originally 
appeared  in  The  Eclectic  Review  of  January, 
1807.  Can  any  one  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
writer  ?  M.  Y.  A.  H. 

"  DAVELLY  "  RAIN  . —  Lindric  Common 
and  Lindric  Dale  are  romantic  spots  near 
here,  and  the  latter  contains  less  than  a 
dozen  houses,  parts  of  some  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  hill-side  under  which  they  nestle. 
Some  score  years  ago  there  were  living  in  the 
houses  persons  who  used  strange  words  for 
common  things,  and  one  of  them  who  had 
always  "  th'  best  butter  i'  the  wold  "  to  sell, 
always  called  a  drizzling  rain  a  "  davelly 
rain.  Is  this  word  for  drizzle  used  else- 
where ?  I  never  hear  it  now. 

THOS.  RATCLTFFE. 
Worksop. 
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WALT  WHITMAN  ON  ALAMO,  TEXAS. — In 
*  Leaves  of  Grass,'  Whitman  tells  a  grue- 
some story  of  the  massacre  in  cold  blood  of 
412  young  men  at  the  fall  of  Alamo  in 
Texas.  As  there  are  no  notes  to  assist  the 
English  students  of  the  American  poet, 
one  is  driven  to  inquire  through  '  N.  &  Q.' 
to  what  Whitman  was  referring.  Are  we 
ever  to  have  a  commentary  on  Whitman  ? 
One  is  sorely  needed. 

M.  L.  B.  BRESLAB. 

MILES  CORBET,  the  regicide,  was  one  of 
Charles  I.'s  judges  who  were  hanged  at 
Tyburn.  Can  any  one  tell  us  whom  he 
married  ?  N.  M.  &  A. 

"  AT   THE   BACK   OF   BEYOND." — I   shall   be 

glad  to  learn    the    origin  and  meaning  of 
this  expression.  V.  H.  C. 

Tu  BROOK,  LIVERPOOL. — What  is  the 
meaning  of  "  Tu  "  in  the  above  local  name  ? 

TOM  JONES. 


GAOL    LITEBATUBE. 
(10  S.  xi.  428.) 

HERE  are  a  few  prison  books  : — 

George  Buchanan  (1506-82)  composed  his 
'  Paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  of  David '  during 
his  confinement  in  the  dungeon  of  a  monas- 
tery in  Portugal. 

Jerome  Maggi,  or  Magius,  a  Venetian 
engineer,  taken  prisoner  when  Famagusta 
was  captured  by  the  Turks,  was  carried 
away  in  chains  and  became  a  slave.  He 
wrote  in  prison  a  treatise  upon  bells  '  De 
Tintinnabulis,'  and  another  upon  the 
wooden  horse,  '  De  Equuleo.' 

Samuel  Speed,  "  Prisoner  in  Ludgate," 
published  in  1677  his  'Prison  Pietie ;  or, 
Meditations  Divine  and  Moral.' 

James  Howell  (1594-1666)  wrote  the 
principal  part  of  '  Epistolse  Howellianse ' 
during  his  long  confinement  in  the  Fleet 
Prison. 

John  Selden  (1584-1654)  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  his  attacks  on  the  divine 
right  of  tithes,  and  the  king's  preroga- 
tive, prepared  during  his  confinement  his 

Spicilegium  in  Eadmeri  Sex  Libros  His- 
toriarum,'  folio,  enriched  with  learned 
notes.  Selden  also  published  an  erudite 

Dissertation   annexed   to    (a   book   called 
.bleta,     which    he   discovered   in   the    Cot- 
tonian  Library.     This  well-known  law  book 


was  written  by  a  person  confined  in  the 
?leet  Prison  for  debt.  The  name  of  the 
olace,  though  not  that  of  the  author,  has 
hus  been  preserved. 

Bichard  Gardiner  (1723-81),  being  in 
1754  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Fleet, 
wrote  '  The  History  of  Pudica ....  with  an 
Account  of  her  Five  Lovers '  (1754),  in 
which  "  Dick  Merry  fellow "  is  himself. 
As  the  book  exposed  and  ridiculed  many 
private  transactions  in  Norfolk,  it  gave 
preat  offence.  C.  ELKIN  MATHEWS. 

Vigo  Street. 

A  volume  of  considerable  interest,  entitled 
'  Prison  Books  and  their  Authors,'  by  John 
Alfred  Langford,  was  published  in  1861 
by  William  Tegg.  In  addition  to  the  names 
given  at  the  above  reference,  it  includes  those 
of  Boethius,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Cervantes, 
Bobert  Southwell,  George  Wither,  Lovelace, 
James  Montgomery,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Thomas 
Cooper.  "  There  are  many  more,"  the 
author  writes, 

''  who  deserve  to  be  included  in  such  a  work  ;  and 
[  have  already  made  considerable  progress  with  a 
second  series,  the  completion  of  which.  I  trust,  the 
success  of  the  present  volume  will  accelerate." 

This  sentence  illustrates,  from  a  work  of  1861, 
the  use  of  the  long  s,  regarding  which  there 
was  recently  an  interesting  discussion  in  these 
pages.  The  rule  observed  throughout  Mr. 
Langford's  book  is  to  employ  the  archaic 
form  of  the  letter,  except  when  it  is  needed 
as  a  capital  or  concludes  a  word.  Whether 
or  not  he  issued  a  second  volume  on  his 
subject  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Mr.  John  Alfred  Langford's  '  Prison  Books 
and  their  Authors,'  1861,  is  the  principal 
authority,  but  the  book  is  without  an  index. 
Brewer's  'Historic  Note-Book,'  1891,  under 
the  heading  '  Prison  Authors  and  Literature,' 
p.  715,  gives  an  excellent  alphabetical  list 
of  prison  writers  which  overlaps  Langford's, 
but  not  entirely.  W.  A.  Jones,  '  Essays 
on  Authors  and  Books,'  New  York,  1849, 
also  deals  with  the  subject ;  and  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  '  Bibliography  of 
Prisons,'  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  to  be  found  in 
The  Bibliographer,  vol.  vi.  (Elliot  Stock). 
A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

A  list  "  of  books,  pamphlets,  or  any  kind 
of  literary  work  produced  in  prison  in  this 
or  any  other  country "  would  be  a  work 
of  great  magnitude,  and  the  BEV.  J.  B. 
McGovERN  will  fail,  I  think,  to  obtain  any 
one  competent  and  ready  to  undertake  the 
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labour.  If  he  will  condescend  to  look  at 
my  volumes  of  'A  Register  of  National 
Bibliography '  under  the  word  '  Prisons,' 
he  will  see  some  references  which  may  help 
him  to  begin  the  undertaking  for  himself  ; 
but  he  will  find  it  easier  to  begin  than  to 
end  the  task.  W.  P.  COURTNEY. 

Ovid  might  be  classed  as  the  first  of  prison 
authors,  for  it  was  during  his  exile  by  the 
Black  Sea  that  he  wrote  his  '  Tristia  '  and 
'  Pontic  Epistles.'  Authors  who  have  been 
more  literally  prisoners  are  fairly  numerous. 
MR.  McGovERN  may  add  to  his  list  Lovelace, 
whose  prison-song  '  To  Althea  from  Prison  ' 
is  famous  ;  George  Wither,  who  composed 
'  The  Shepherds'  Hunting '  while  confined 
in  the  Marshalsea  about  1614,  and  much 
later  in  life  wrote  a  variety  of  poems  and 
satires  while  once  more  incarcerated ;  Wil- 
liam Prynne  issued  a  catalogue  of  his  books, 
classed  as  written  before,  during  and  since 
his  imprisonment ;  Voltaire  sketched  part 
of  the  '  Henriade '  while  in  the  Bastille  ; 
Leigh  Hunt  wrote  part  of  the  '  Story 
of  Rimini '  and  other  things  while  in 
prison  ;  nor  must  Thomas  Cooper's  '  Purga- 
tory of  Suicides  '  be  forgotten,  written  in 
prison.  For  many  other  examples  see 
1  N.  &  Q.,'  7  S.  ix.  147,  256,  412  ;  x.  96,  454  ; 
xi.  176,  457,  513.  G.  L.  APPERSON. 

Usher  Gahagan,  ex.  20  Feb.,  1749,  wrote 
a  poem  in  Newgate,  '  To  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  George ' — afterwards  George  III. 
(vide  Knapp  and  Baldwin's  '  Newgate  Calen- 
dar,' 1824,  ii.  29-30). 

Mary  Blandy,  ex.  6  April,  1752,  wrote 
'Miss  Mary  Blandy's  Own  Account  of  the 
Affair  between  Her  and  Captain  Cranstoun,' 
in  Oxford  Castle. 

Eugene  Aram,  ex.  6  Aug.,  1759,  wrote  a 
short  poem  in  York  Castle~(rafe  Knapp  and 
Baldwin's  'Newgate  Calendar,'  1824,  ii. 
255). 

Daniel  Perreau,  ex.  17  Jan.,  1776,  wrote 
in  Newgate  '  Mr.  Daniel  Perreau' s  Narrative 
of  His  Unhappy  Case'  (1775),  and  'A 
Solemn  Declaration  of  Mr.  Daniel  Perreau 
addressed  to  the  Public  '  (1776). 

William  Wynne  Ryland,  ex.  29  Aug.,  1783, 
finished  a  couple  of  engravings  while  await- 
ing his  execution  in  Newgate  prison. 

A  careful  search  through  the  various 
'Newgate  Calendars,'  compiled  by  William 
Jackson,  Wilkinson,  and  Knapp  and  Baldwin, 
would  no  doubt  discover  many  other  ex- 
amples of  gaol  literature.  See  also  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


The  REV.  J.  B.  McGovERN  must  not 
include  the  '  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol '  in 
his  list  of  works  "  produced  in  prison." 
This  was  written  in  France  after  the  author's 
release  (see  my  '  Bibliography  of  the  Poems 
of  Oscar  Wilde,'  1907).  '  De  Profundis,'  on 
the  other  hand,  was  written  entirely  within 
prison  walls,  and  Wilde  never  saw  the 
manuscript  from  the  day  of  his  release, 
when  it  was  handed  by  the  Governor  to 
Mr.  Robert  Ross.  STUART  MASON. 

To  the  list  already  given  may  be  added  : — 

Balfpur  (Jabez),  '  My  Prison  Life,'  1907. 

Davitt  (Michael),  'Leaves  from  a  Prison  Diary,' 
1884. 

'  Five  Years'  Penal  Servitude.'  By  one  who  has 
endured  it,  1877.  Reprinted  1878. 

Gordon  (Peter),  'Narrative  of  Imprisonment,' 
1816. 

Maybrick  (Florence  E.),  '  Mrs.  Maybrick's  Own 
Story,'  1908. 

Maybrick  (F.  E.),  'My  Fifteen  Lost  Years,'    1908. 

[Neyill  (Lord  W.  B.)],  'Penal  Servitude,'  1903. 

Pellico  (Silvio),  '  Le  mie  prigioni,'  1834. 

Pellieo  (Silvio),  'Le  mie  prigioni,'  edited  by 
Rampini,  1852.  Reprinted  1858. 

Pellico  (Silvio),  'Ten  Years'  Imprisonment,'  1850. 

Pellico  (Silvio),  '  Ten  Years  Imprisonment,' 
edited  by  Walker,  1845. 

Pellico  (Silvio),  '  Prison  Diary,'  translated  by 
Charles  Findlater,  1834.  MS.  194  pp.  Fo. 

The  editor's  unpublished  manuscript  is  in 
the  writer's  possession. 

'  Prison  Characters,  drawn  from  Life,'  by  a 
Prison  Matron,  1866,  2  vols. 

'  Prison  Life  and  Prison  Poetry,'  by  "  Bill 
Sykes,"  vol.  i.  published  in  1881. 

I  have  no  record  of  its  continuation. 

'Twenty-five  Years  in  Prisons,'  by  "No.  7," 
1903.  Reprinted  in  1906. 

While  few  of  these  were  actually  penned 
in  prison,  most,  if  not  all,  were  probably 
first  prepared  there,  mentally  or  otherwise. 
WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 

Luther  and  Huss  come  readily  to  mind, 
though  with  the  thought  that  such  examples 
as  their  lives  afford  of  literary  work  performed 
while  the  writers  were  in  confinement  are 
hardly  what  are  asked  for.  But  in  gaol 
literature  proper  must  be  included  Leigh 
Hunt's  '  Descent  of  Liberty,'  '  The  Story 
of  Rimini,'  and  '  The  Feast  of  Poets '  ; 
Prior's  '  Alma  '  ;  and  Lovelace's  '  Odes  and 
Songs,'  collected  during  his  imprisonment. 
Richard  Savage's  '  London  and  Bristol 
Delineated  '  was  one  of  the  exercises  referred 
to  when,  from  Newgate,  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  am  now  more  conversant  with  the  Nine  than 
ever,  and  if,  instead  of  a  Newgate-bird,  1  may  be 
allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  the  Muses,  I  assure  you,  Sir, 
I  sing  very  freely  in  my  cage." 

F.  JARRATT. 
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To  this  may  be  added  a  work  by  Huig  de 
Groot  (Hugo  Grotius),  born  at  Delft  in  1583. 
Grotius,  when  imprisoned  at  Loevesteyn, 
says  Dr.  Bosworth  ('Origin  of  the  Dutch,' 
1836,  p.  25),  wrote  his  most  celebrated  poem 
in  Dutch,  '  Bewijs  van  den  waren  Gods- 
.  dienst '  ('  Evidences  of  the  True  Religion  '), 
a  work  better  known  in  England  by  its 
Latin  title  '  De  Veritate  Religionis  Chris- 
tianse.'  He  wrote  this  work  in  Dutch  verse 
for  fishermen,  and  sailors  on  long  voyages. 
The  Rev.  J.  Halbertsma  says  : — 

"  I  have  often  heard  old  Friesian  sailors  reciting 
whole  pages  from  this  book.  Grotius  was  after- 
wards induced  by  the  learned  to  translate  it  into 
Latin,  and  it  has  been  since  translated  into  almost 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and,  I  believe,  into 
Arabic." 

R.  OLIVER  HESLOP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

.  The  well-known  '  Voyage  autpur  de  ma 
Chambre '  of  Xavier  de  Maistre  might,  I 
think,  be  placed  under  this  head,  although 
the  author  was  not  actually  in  prison,  but 
under  "  close  arrest  "  (military)  at  the  time. 

E.  E.  STREET. 

Amongst  notable  literature  written  in  gaol 
may  be  catalogued  '  De  Consolatione  Philo- 
sophise '  (Boetius)  early  in  the  sixth  century  ; 
the  '  Capitola,'  a  poem  in  praise  of  his  prison, 
by  Cellini,  if  his  own  evidence  is  trustworthy ; 
and  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides,'  and  '  Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances,'  a  series  of  tales, 
written  by  Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist  poet, 
in  Stafford  gaol,  1842-4,  whilst  undergoing  a 
sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment  for 
conspiracy  and  sedition,  both  published  in 
1845.  B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

Abraham  de  Wicquefort's  '  Ambassador  ' 
may  be  added.  C.  J. 

Chidiock  Tichborne  (1558  ?-1586)  wrote 
his  beautiful  'My  Prime  of  Youth'  in  the 
Tower  the  night  before  his  execution.  This 
poem  was  quoted  by  Sir  J.  D.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Coleridge  in  the  Tichborne  case. 

GEORGE  WHALE. 

'  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts the  tale  of  Bunyan's  prison  literature. 
The  '  D.N.B.'  gives  quite  a  long  list  of  works 
composed  during  the  author's  detention  in 
the  county  gaol  of  Bedford.  For  a  list  of 
works  produced  in  prison  by  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
'Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England'  and 
'  Theatrum  Redivivum,'  see  '  D.N.B.' 

C.  E.  LOMAX. 


See  in  D'Israeli's  '  Curiosities  of  Literature  r 
the  article  entitled  'Imprisonment  of  the 
Learned.'  To  the  examples  there  given  add 
Thomas  Usk's  '  Testament  of  Love '  (see 
Prof.  Skeat's  '  Chaucerian  and  other  Pieces  ' ), 
and  the  following  items,  taken  from  second- 
hand catalogues :-. — 

1.  La   Serre    (Sieur  de),    "The    Mirrour   which 
flatters  not,    transcrib'd    into    English    from    the 
French,  by  T.  C[ary],  and  devoted  to  the  well- 
disposed  readers."    8vo,  1639. 

This  curious  book  was  dedicated  by  the 
French  author  to  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria.  The  translator,  some  of  whose  own 
compositions  in  verse  are  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  seems  to  have  done  his  work  while 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  in  1638. 

2.  "  The  Bee  Reviv'd,  or  the  Prisoners  Magazine, 
containing  the  greatest  curiosities,  in  prose  and 
verse,  &c.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Compiler,  a  prisoner 
for  debt  in  Whitechapel  Jail."    8vo,  1750.— Dobell's 
Catalogue,  Dec.,  1903. 

3.  "  The  Oppressed  Captive,  being  an  historical 
novel,  deduced  from  the  distresses  of  real  life,  in  an 
impartial  and  candid  account  of  the  unparallel'd 
sufferings  of  Caius  Silius  Nugenius,  now  under  con- 
finement in  the  Fleet  Prison,  at  the  Suit  of  an  im- 
placable  and  relentless  Parent.      Wrote   by    the 
Author  and  Sufferer  in  the  Fleet  Prison."    12mo, 
1757. 

Richard  Savage,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
was  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Bristol 
Newgate  when  he  wrote  his  poem  '  London 
and  Bristol  Delineated.' 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 

[Further  discussion  is  not  invited.] 


ROBERT  NOYES  (10  S.  xL  288,  431).— I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  pictures  by  Robert 
Noyes  in  the  Wolverhampton  Art  Museum. 
I  have  those  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  Ludlow 
Castle,  Caernarvon  Castle,  and  Tintern 
Abbey  ;  also  a  portrait  of  a  friend  of  the 
artist,  Mr.  J.  Lane. 

There  are  two  or  three  in  the  possession 
of  my  brother,  Rev.  R.  J.  Noyes  of  Har- 
borne  ;  but,  as  your  correspondent  states, 
many  of  the  artist's  works  have  been  sold 
and  scattered.  1  liave  little  doubt,  however, 
that  some  of  his  best  works  may  be  found 
in  country  houses  both  in  Shropshire  and 
Staffordshire,  as  most  of  his  work  was  done 
in  these  counties.  I  may  mention  that  I 
have  a  photograph  of  a  picture  of  Queen 
Square,  Wolverhampton,  but  where  the 
original  is  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Robert  Noyes  was  buried  in  St.  John's 
Churchyard,  Wolverhampton.  Most  of  his 
work  was  done  between  1815  and  1840. 
He  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  histories  of 
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Staffordshire  as  a  pioneer  of  art  in  the 
county.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the 
quotation  ?  H.  E.  NOYES,  D.D. 

St.  Mary's  Vicarage,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

TENNYSON  CONCORDANCES  (10  S.  xL  261, 
353). — It  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  Brightwell's  concordance 
to  the  works  of  Tennyson  that  my  reply 
was  written  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
the  concordance  was  the  work  of  Daniel 
Brightwell.  I  had  not  a  copy  of  the  book 
at  hand,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  at 
the  time  I  wrote  that  it  was  William  Bright- 
well  who  undertook  the  laborious  task 
which  had  so  little  recognition.  Although  I 
'once  visited  the  Brightwells  in  their  home 
at  Colchester,  I  never  met  Daniel,  but  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  he  was 
William's  predecessor  as  tutor  in  the  school 
at  Doncaster.  F.  JABBATT. 

Goodleigh  Rectory.  Barustaple. 

BEBGEKODE  (10  S.  x.  407  ;  xi.  218,  338,  434). 
— It  is  perhaps  only  a  coincidence  that  the 
ordinary  French  word  for  a  steep  bank  of  a 
river  or  canal  is  berge.  The  word  is  also 
used  of  the  walk  along  the  bank-side,  e.g., 
"  Se  promener  sur  la  berge  d'une  riviere, 
d'un  canal"  ('Diet.  Gen.').  Cotgrave  erives 
the  form  "  Barge,  the  banke  of  a  river,  or 
water."  Boyer  (1742)  has  "Berge,  a  high 
or  steep  beach,  strand,  or  bank  of  a  river." 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Bergerode 
answers  to  this  description,  nor  do  I  see  why 
a  French  term  should  occur  in  this  isolated 
fashion  iri  Lancashire.  The  origin  of  F. 
berge  is  doubtful.  E.  W. 

As  to  MB.  C.  K.  OGDEN'S  repetition  of 
Col.  Fishwick's  suggestion,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  any 
such  derivation,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  amateur  etymo- 
logies to  repose  with  the  attribution  to  cry- 
pit  of  the  paternity  of  crypt.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  why  MB.  OGDEN  supposes 
Bergerode  to  be  a  trisyllable  ;  if,  as  the  date 
of  its  occurrence  suggests  (see  the  '  N.E.D.' 
under  'Barge'),  it  is  the  word  Barge-road, 
there  is  no  epenthesis  (unless  arrangment 
is  to  be  thought  a  proper  spelling),  nor  any 
false  analogy.  T.  NICKLIN. 

Now  that  PBOF.  SKEAT  has  given  scientific 
correction  to  the  derivation  in  Col.  Fishwick's 
'  History  of  Lancashire '  from  the  supposed 
words  beor  and  grade,  I  hope  he  will  help  us 
towards  a  more  probable  conclusion.  The 
derivation  which  I  quoted  from  Thornber's 
'  Blackpool,'  viz.,  from  burgus,  a  fortified 


place,  may  perhaps  be  supported  by  the 
names  Borrowdale  (the  dale  of  the  "  borg," 
now  Castle  Crag)  and  Burghhead,  in  Elgin 
(the  head  of  the  "  borg  "  of  Sigurd,  Earl  of 
Orkney).  In  Isaac  Taylor's  '  Names  and 
their  Histories  '  (a  work  I  venture  to  think 
by  no  means  obsolete,  though  sadly  needing 
a  new  edition),  I  find,  s.v.  '  Berg.'  the  state- 
ment that  the  two  common  elements  of 
German  place-names — Berg  and  Burg — are 
liable  to  be  confused.  It  might  well  be  so 
in  the  case  of  Bergerode,  a  district  as  devoid 
of  hills  as  any  that  could  be  found. 

G.  M.  TAYLOB. 
Kussall  School. 

"COMETHEB"  (10  S.  x.  469;  xi.  33,  98, 
416). — The  original  query  in  this  case  was 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  co- 
mether "  (pronounced  Kum-ether)  in  •  a 
sentence  such  as  this  :  "A  seems  to  have 
completely  put  the  '  comether '  on  B." 
There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  amongst  your 
correspondents  that  the  word  in  a  sentence 
like  the  above  is  a  corruption  of  the  expres- 
sion "  come  hither." 

Is  not  the  word  "  comether,"  as  used  by 
carters  and  horsemen,  a  different  word 
altogether  ?  In .  the  Isle  of  Man  a  carter, 
when  driving  a  stiff  cart,  walks  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  horse,  and,  when  he  wishes 
the  horse  to  come  towards  him — that  is, 
towards  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  he 
uses  the  expression"  comOther  "  (pronounced 
Kum-aw-ther — with  the  accent  on  the 
middle  syllable). 

Comether  (Kum-ether)  and  Comother 
(Kum-aw-ther)  seem  to  me  to  be  two 
different  words.  GOBSEBTJSH. 

This  word,  which  was  perfectly  familiar 
to  mo  in  Norfolk,  always  meant  "  turn  to- 
the  left."  It  may,  and  probably  did,, 
originate  in  "  come  hither,"  on  account  of 
the  driver  walking  on  the  left  side  of  the 
horse.  It  was  (and  I  presume  still  is),  how- 
ever, also  used  by  the  ploughman,  who 
walks  behind  the  plough.  In  Norfolk  it  was 
always  broadened  (probably  by  Scandina- 
vian influence)  into  what  sounded  more  like 
cumharther  or  cuphdrder.  The  correspond- 
ing word  for  "  turn  to  the  right "  was 
"  woosh."  These  words  were  perfectly 
understood,  and  acted  on,  by  the  farm 
horses.  I  use  the  past  tense,  but  perhaps 
it  ought  to  have  been  the  pluperfect,  as  I 
am  speaking  of  prehistoric  times,  when  the 
horse  was  not  an  extinct  animal,  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  danger  of  becoming, 
one.  J.  FOSTEB  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue. 
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NASEBY  FIELD  (10  S.  xi.  344,  433).— I 
exceedingly  regret  having  inadvertently 
shorn  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  of  his 
baronetcy  in  my  reply  by  referring  to 
him  as  Mr.  Markham.  This  is  an  unpardon- 
able blunder,  and  one  which  I  am  particu- 
larly sorry  for  having  perpetrated.  One's 
pen  has  a  habit  of  running  riot  at  times, 
and  this  is  the  only  possible  excuse  I  can 
advance  for  misstating  a  fact  of  which  I 
was  at  the  time  clearly  cognizant. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

SWEDISH  PAINTERS  IN  ENGLAND  (10  S.  xi. 
467).— '  D.N.B.'  xiii.  379,  in  addition  to 
Dam's  portrait  of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden  at 
Windsor,  the  series  of  admirals  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  the  portrait  of  Mackenzie  in  the 
Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh,  mentions 
an  early  portrait  of  himself,  "  a  very  good 
•example  of  his  style  of  work,  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Tregellas  of  Morlah  Lodge,  Bromp- 
ton." 

\  miniature  by  Christian  Pvichter  (1682  ?- 
1732,  'D.N.B.,'  xlviii.  260)  of  Viscountess 
Tyrconnel,  painted  in  1709,  is  at  Wroxton 
Abbey. 

For  Elias  Martin  (1740  ?-1811)  and  his 
brother  John  Frederick  Martin  (1745-1808) 
see  '  D.N.B.,'  xxxvi.  274. 

A.  R.  BAYI.EY. 

I  have  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Dutton, 
2nd  Bt.,  of  Sherborne,  by  Dahl,  for  which 
he  paid  151.  SHERBORNE. 

Sherborne  House,  North  leach. 

"THE  WOOSET"  (10  S.  xi.  27,  71,  395).— 
H.  P.  L.'s  reply  has  unintentionally  given  the 
meaning  (which  had  hitherto  baffled  me)  of 
the  mysterious  "  whuz-bird,"  which  I  came 
across  in  a  letter  describing  some  ram- 
shackle cottages  in  a  Somerset  village  sixty 
years  ago — "  with  their  little  '  whuz-birds  ' 
swarming  about."  Let  us  trust  that  in 
these  enlightened  days  they  swarm  less. 

H. 

HARBOURS  (10  S.  xi.  409,  452,  477). — Con- 
sidering that  the  book  inquired  about  was 
seen  at  Liverpool,  I  imagine  that  it  was 
Urquhart's  '  Dues  and  Charges  on  Shipping 
in  Foreign  Ports,'  a  thick  volume  which 
contains  a  brief  account  of  the  position, 
accommodation,  pilotage,  &c.,  of  every  port 
available  to  shipping  in  foreign  ports  all 
over  the  world.  I  should  think  that  nearly 
«very  shipping  office  in  Liverpool  will  have 
a  copy.  The  publishers  used  to  be,  when 
I  was  in  business,  G.  Philip  &  Son,  32, 
-Fleet  Street,  London,  and  the  work  was 


then  in  its  fifteenth  edition.  There  is,  or 
was,  a  similar  book  on  the  ports  and  har- 
bours of  Great  Britain,  but  I  forget  its 
title.  RICHARD  WELFORP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

I  believe  the  book  wanted  is  one  bearing 
the  title  '  Port  Charges  of  the  World.'  This 
is  a  thick  volume  containing  particulars  of 
every  harbour  and  its  shipping  dues  and 
also,  I  think,  sailing  directions.  I  do  not 
know  the  date  or  publisher,  but  I  imagine 
it  is  in  most  large  shipping  offices.  R.  S.  B. 

'  Ports  and  Docks,'  by  Douglas  Owen, 
price  2.s.  6d.,  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen 
in  London,  a  business  book,  may  perhaps 
be  useful  to  MR.  FERRY. 

Messrs.  James  Cornish  &  Sons  of  Liverpool 
can  supply  lists  of  dock  and  harbour  dues 
for  all  ports.  THOS.  WHITE. 

Liverpool. 

THE  BANK-NOTE  SANDWICH  (10  S.  xi. 
447). — It  appears  to  be  probable  that 
Casanova's  story  about  Kitty  Fisher  and 
the  bank  note  was  merely  a  new  edition  of 
the  Fanny  Murray  story,  or  of  a  yet  earlier 
one. 

According  to  the  Brussels  edition  of  the 
'  Memoires  de  Jacques  Casanova,'  vi.  34, 
35,  Casanova  met  "  la  celebre  actrice  miss 
Fischer "  "  dans  je  ne  sais  quel  endroit 
public."  The  master  of  the  house  told  him 
that  "  miss  "  had  eaten  a  1001.  bank  note 
on  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter,  and  that  on 
another  occasion  the  Chevalier  Stihens, 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  set  fire  to 
some  punch  for  the  same  lady  with  a  bank 
note  of  the  same  amount. 

In  the  Paris  edition  of  the  '  Memoires,' 
vi.  525,  Kitty  Fisher  ("  Kety-Fisher ")  is 
spoken  of  as  "  la  celebre  courtisane." 

Earlier,  on  p.  513,  she  is  spoken  of  as 
"  1'illustre  Kety-Fisher  qui  commen9ait  alors 
a  passer  de  mode."  Casanova  meets  with 
her  "  chez  la  proxenete  Wals."  According 
to  this  edition,  the  value  of  the  note  was  a 
thousand  guineas,  and  it  had  been  given  to 
her  by  the  Chevalier  Akins,  brother  of  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Pitt.  The  Paris  edition 
omits  the  punch  incident. 

The  two  editions  of  the  '  Memoires ' 
describe  the  same  meeting  with  Kitty 
Fisher.  The  Chevalier  Stihens  (Akins  in 
the  Paris  edition)  is  Sir  Richard  Atkins, 
whose  sister  Penelope  married  Geroge  Pitt  ; 
see  MR.  BLEACKLEY'S  note  at  10  S.  viii.  444. 

According  to  Horace  Walpole,  quoted  by 
MR.  BLEACKLEY  in  his  query,  it  was  Sir 
Richard  Atkins  who  gave  the  note  for  20/. 
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to  Fanny  Murray,  which  she  ate  between 
two  pieces  of  bread-and-butter. 

Thus,  if  we  are  to  believe  Walpole  and 
Casanova's  informant,  whether  he  or  she 
was  "  le  maitre  de  la  maison  "  or  "  la  prox- 
enete  Wals  "  (probably  Mother  Welch,  see 
MB.  BLEACKLEY'S  note  at  ix.  116),  Sir 
Richard  Atkins  gave  a  2QI.  note  to  Fanny 
Murray,  which  she  ate ;  a  thousand-guinea 
or  a  100Z.  note  to  Kitty  Fisher,  which  she 
ate ;  and  set  fire  to  the  latter's  punch  with 
a  100Z.  note.  That  these  three  forjanteries 
(the  word  used  by  Casanova,  according  to 
the  Brussels  edition)  should  have  been 
perpetrated  or  shared  in  by  one  man  appears 
very  unlikely.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

Why  should  not  all  the  versions  of  this 
story  be  true  ?  According  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole, who  is  a  good  authority,  Fanny 
Murray  did  eat  such  a  sandwich  ;  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  both  Kitty  Fisher  and 
Mrs.  Baddeley  heard  of  her  performance, 
and  resolved  to  follow  such  a  good  example. 
When  the  same  anecdote  is  attributed  to 
several  persons,  it  is  a  mistake  to  doubt  the 
anecdote  and  say  that  it  is  a  mere  invention. 
Actions  and  sayings  are  often  copied,  and 
it  is  only  when  the  imitators  are  distinguished 
persons  that  discussion  arises  as  to  who  it 
was  that  first  did  or  said  such  a  thinp. 

M.  N.  G. 

SIR  LEWIS  POLLARD  (10  S.  xi.  365,  433, 
495). — As  one  of  the  many  descendants  of 
Agnes  Moore  of  Moorehayes,  in  the  parish 
of  Cullompton,  Devon,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Lewis  Pollard,  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  information  which  has 
appeared  respecting  him.  He  was  buried 
in  the  parish  church  of  Bishops  Nympton, 
otherwise  Nymet  Episcopi,  near  South 
Molton.  Tristram  Risdon,  who  commenced 
in  1605,  and  finished  in  1630,  his  '  Survey  of 
Devon,'  and  whose  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  George  Pollard  of  Langley  in  the  parish 
of  High  Bickington,  says  : — 

"  In  Nymet  Church,  judge  Pollard  lieth 
honourably  interred,  having  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory ;  a  window  of  which  church, 
whereunto  he  was  a  benefactor,  sheweth  his 
name,  marriage,  office,  and  issue,  with  his  effigies 
and  his  lady's  figured  fairly  in  glass,  he  having 
ten  sons  on  the  one  side,  and  she  so  many  daugh- 
ters on  the  other,  a  fair  offspring,  with  this 
inscription :  '  Orate  pro  bono  statu  Lodovici 
Pollard,  militis,  unius  justiciar.  domini  regis  de 
Banco,  et  Eliz.  uxor,  ejus,  qui  istam  fenestram 
fieri  fecerunt.'  " 

Fuller  in  his  '  Worthies  of  England  '  tells 
us  that  Sir  Lewis  and  Lady  Pollard  had 
eleven  sons  and  eleven  daughters.  And  it 


has  been  pointed  out  that  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man,  in  his  '  Glossary,'  under  the  term 
spinster,  refers  to  the  fact  that  Pollard,  a 
judge,  was  represented  on  his  monument 
with  eleven  sons,  each  girt  with  a  sword, 
and  the  like  number  of  daughters  with 
their  spindles.  Tho  window  no  longer 
remains,  but  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
of  Bishops  Nympton  Church  there  is  an 
altar-tomb  without  either  inscription  or 
effigy.  ALFRED  JAS.  MONDAY. 

"THE  NAPIER  TAVERN,"  HOLBORN  (10  S. 
xi.  467). — In  connexion  with  MR.  HIB- 
GAME'S  note,  the  following  cutting  from 
The  Daily  Mail  of  15  May  may  be  of  interest, 
though  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  correctness 
of  all  the  statements  contained  in  it.  The 
old  tavern  was  burnt  out  on  14  May,  and 
the  damage  was  estimated  at  10,000?.  : — 

"  '  Ye  Olde  Napier  Tavern  '  thoroughly  deserved 
its  name,  for,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  was  the  oldest  licensed  house  in  Holborn. 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it 
was  a  house  of  call  for  sporting  men  and  boxers, 
and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Jack  Shepherd 
and  Tom  Spring.  The  spacious  cellars  beneath 
the  tavern  and  Messrs.  Henekey's  wine  shop 
adjoining  contain  the  old  cock-pit,  where  until 
yesterday  morning  the  judges'  chair,  built  into 
the  wall,  could  be  seen.  In  close  proximity  to 
Fagin's  Kitchen  and  Fulwood's  Bents,  that  were 
pulled  down  in  August  last,  the  house  had  in 
the  eighteenth  century  an  evil  reputation,  and 
was  the  resort  of  all  the  dangerous  characters 
that  feared  the  Bow  Street  Runners.  From  the 
cock-pit  ran  a  subterranean  passage  to  the  middle 
of  Chancery  Lane,  where  patrons  of  the  establish- 
ment could  checkmate  justice  and  find  a  safe 
and  secret  exit  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  One 
night  in  the  year  of  Trafalgar  the  cock-pit  is  said 
to  have  harboured  a  hundred  and  forty  men  who 
were  unwilling  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
press  gangs.  In  the  eighteenth  century  gardens 
fronted  the  tavern,  and  the  inhabitants  used  to 
obtain  from  its  roof  a  clear  and  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  Thames.  The  tavern  is  also  associated 
with  the  literature  of  the  early  Victorian  era,  for 
Thackeray  wrote  many  of  his  novels  in  rooms 
almost  next  door,  and  it  must  have  been  as 
familiar  to  Dickens  as  Fagin's  Kitchen.  The 
tavern  contained  a  fine  carved  staircase  dating 
from  Tudor  tunes,  and  many  relics  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  was  one  of  the  few  taverns 
in  London  that  had  no  frontage." 

W.  F.  PRIDEATTX. 

LYNCH  LAW  (10  S.  xi.  445).— The  sug- 
gestion of  M.  takes  its  place  with  various 
other  erratic  guesses  that  have  been  made, 
some  of  them  in  former  volumes  of  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  term.  Had  M.  seen 
a  paper  called  'The  Term  Lynch  Law,' 
printed  in  Modern  Philology  (University  of 
Chicago)  for  October,  1904,  ii.  173-95,  or 
J.  E.  Cutler's  '  Lynch  Law,'  published  by 
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Longmans  in  1905  (the  only  book  on  the 
subject) ;  or  had  he  examined  with  care 
the  definitions  and  extracts  in  the  '  N.E.D.,' 
he  would  not  have  found  it  "  somewhat 
remarkable  that,  with  the  analogies  of  the 
words  '  boycott '  and  '  burke  '  before  them, 
the  compilers  do  not  in  any  way  refer  to  the 
case  of  the  Irishman  Lynchy,  the  date  of 
which  was  1816."  There  is  no  exact 
analogy  between  "  boycott  "  or  "  burke  " 
and  "  lynch,"  as  the  two  former  are  derived 
directly  from  the  names  of  persons,  while 
"  lynch  "  is  derived  from  "  lynch  law,"  and 
that  in  turn  from  "  Lynch's  law."  Not 
only  was  "  Lynch's  law  "  the  original  form 
of  the  term,  but  ib  was  the  only  form  known 
until  after  1830.  Moreover,  though  the 
term  "  Lynch's  law  "  is  first  found  (and  in 
America)  in  1817,  yet  the  practice  was 
known  here  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  (The  word  "  regu- 
lator," where  later  Americans  would  have 
said  "lyncher,"  occurs  as  early  as  1752.) 
In  short,  both  the  term  and  the  practice, 
I  regret  to  say,  arose  in  this  country. 
Finally,  the  term  "  Lynch's  law,"  as 
originally  used,  did  not  mean  to  put  to 
death,  but  merely  indicated  punishment  in 
some  milder  way — sometimes  by  driving  a 
wrong-doer  (or  alleged  wrongdoer,  for  mis- 
takes were  often  made)  out  of  a  district, 
sometimes  by  tarring  and  feathering,  but 
generally  by  applying  thirty-nine  lashes. 
It  was  not  until  about  1835  that  any  one 
was  put  to  death  under  lynch  law. 

Of  the  many  persons  named  Lynch — 
some  imaginary,  some  real — who  have  been 
proposed  as  the  putative  father  of  lynch 
law,  the  only  one  who  deserves  serious 
consideration  is  Charles  Lynch  of  Virginia, 
who  was  born  in  1736  and  died  29  Oct., 
1796.  Dr.  Cutler  thinks  that  lynch  law  is 
certainly  derived  from  Charles  Lynch.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  paper  alluded  to  above 
on  '  The  Term  Lynch  Law '  concludes  as 

follows  :  — 

'  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  so  far 
as  Charles  Lynch  is  concerned,  the  Scotch 
verdict  of  '  not  proven  '  must  be  rendered  ;  and 
the  true  origin  of  the  term  lynch  law  has  yet  to 
l>e  determined." 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 

GOOSE  WITH  ONE  LEG  (10  S.  xi.  388,  438, 
497). — See  in  Tarlton's  'Newes  out  of  Purga- 
tone '  the  '  Tale  of  a  Cook  '  ;  but  I  recollect 
having  seen  it  in  an  Indian  version,  though 
unable  now  to  put  my  hand  upon  it.  There 
t  was  a  heron  or  crane. 

ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 


ST.  SUNDAY  (10  S.  xi.  208,  275).— As  to 
the  Portus  Setantiorum,  has  the  suggestion 
been  hazarded  that  the  present  St.  Anne's 
is  a  corrupt  derivative  from  Setantii  ?  If  so, 
that  place  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  site 
of  the  Portus.  Or  is  there  historical  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  place  was  named 
from  a  saint  ?  T.  NICKLIN. 

DANIEL  DEFOE'S  WIFE  (10  S.  xi.  466).— 
The  facts  respecting  Defoe's  marriage,  and 
the  date  of  his  birth,  were  given  in  detail 
in  papers  which  I  published  in  The,  Con- 
temporary Review  for  February,  1890,  and 
The  Athenceum  for  23  Aug.,  1890. 

G.  A.  AITKEN. 

21,  Church  Row,  Hampstead. 

MANOR  COURT  TERMS  (10  S.  xi.  249).— 

I.  Corr=ihe  fittings  or  furniture  (?  core> 
or    perhaps   an   abbreviation   of    "cover")- 
"  Cover  "  has   two   dialect  meanings.     It  is. 
either  a  roof,  or  stock,  property,  &c.,  con- 
vertible into  cash.     "  Covers  "  is  spelt  and! 
pronounced  core  in  the  provincial  dialects. 

8.  Ad  campi  partem  =  campartum,  a  part  or 
portion  of  a  larger  field  or  ground,  which 
would    otherwise    be    in    gross    or  common. 
(Prinne,    '  Histor.    Collect.'     vol.    iii.    p.    89, 
cited  in  Cowel's  'Interpreter.') 

9.  Helping  stock  =  a  horse  block ;  in  East 
Anglia  and  Hampshire  known  as  a  "  jossing- 
block. " 

10.  Stoup=&  stool  or  bench,  a  cucking  or 
ducking  stool,  which,  perhaps,  preceded  the 
use  of  the  chair  used  later  for  this  purpose. 
In  Crockett's  '  Stickit   Minister,'  "  Leeb  sat 
down  on  the  '  stoop,'  or  wooden  bench  by 
the  door." 

II.  Cublad=  ?  a  stable  lad.     A  "  cub  "  is  a 
crib  for  cattle  or  horses  to  eat  from,  or  a 
boarded    partition   or    chest    in    a    granary, 
stables,  or  malt-house,  to  store  corn  or  malt 

('  E.D.D.').  J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

I  venture  to  offer  conjectural  interpreta- 
tions of  some  of  the  puzzling  items. 

1.  Old   house  walling  sometimes  consists 
of  a  facing  of  dressed  stones  with  a  core  of 
rubble  ;   was  it  this  that  was  removed  ? 

2.  Was  the  implement  a  fire-shovel,  used 
in  the  Zele,  or  hall  ? 

9.  A     mounting  -  block      for     horseback 
travellers  ? 

10.  In  New  York,  U.S.A.,  some  old  houses 
have  a  single  or  double  flight  of  steps  with 
a    broad    landing,    before    the    front    door, 
called  a  stoop  (Dutch  stoep,  a  seat  before  a 
door,   a   porch),   both   the  feature  and  the 
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name  being  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  the 
city  was  known  as  "New  Amsterdam." 
Curiously  enough,  I  find  the  same  word  used 
in  England  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts 
of  South  Tawton,  1586-7,  after  an  item 
respecting  the  setting-up  of  a  new  pulpit, 
thus  :  "  for  carrying  of  ye  stoope  for  the 
same." 

Can  the  woman  have  been  sentenced  to 
do  penance  on  the  steps,  or  in  the  porch,  of 
church  or  market  hall,  or  was  the  holy 
water  stoup  to  be  filled  with  scalding  water, 
into  which  her  hand  must  be  thrust  ? 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

3.  M.E.  fot-fetcl= fetter ;  fytelfoted  means 
fettered,  or  hobbled. 

7  and  8.  Champartie,  partnership. 

9.  A  mounting  block,  or  a  rest  for  porters' 
loads. 

10.  M.E.  sttdpe  (O.N.  stolpi),  a    pillar,    or 
post,  to  which  the  woman  would  be  tied. 

H.  P.  L. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  made  : 
Corr  may  be  a  misreading  for  corb  =  corbellos 
or  corbel  stones  ;  ad  cambipartem,  in  cham- 
perty ;  the  helping  stock  may  be  the  mounting- 
stone  ;  la  stoupe  may  be  the  ducking  stool  or 
bucket  for  scolds  (stoppe=&  bucket). 

R.  S.  B. 

STRUAN  ROBERTSON  (10  S.  xi.  409). — 
There  is  a  memoir  of  this  poet  in  Chambers's 
'  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,'  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  born  in  1670 
and  died  in  1749,  and  was  a  strong  Jacobite. 
He  is  honoured  with  mention  by  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine  in  1745  : — 

"I  would  premonish  you  when  you  address  her, 
to  remember  and  quote  the  words  of  Virgilius  :— 
Nunc  insanus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis, 
Tela  inter  media  atque  adversos  detinet  hostes, 
whilk  verses   Robertson  of  Struan,  Chief  of  the 
Clan  Donnochy  (unless  the  claims  of  Lude  ought 
to  be  preferred   primo  loco),   has    thus    elegantly 
rendered : — 

For  cruel  love  has  gartan'd  low  my  leg 
And  clad  my  hurdles  in  a  philabeg. 
Although,  indeed,  ye  wear  the  trews,  a  garment 
whilk  I  approve  maist  of  the  twa,  as  mair  ancient 
and  seemly." — '  Waverley,'  chap,  xliii. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

"  BROKENSELDE  "  (10  S.  xi.  10,  58,  110, 
172,  233). — Since  it  has  now  been  definitely 
decided  that  selde  here  means  a  shed,  a 
few  other  combinations  of  the  word  may  be 
noted,  all  serving  the  purpose  of  a  sign,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  long-shoppe,  &c.  The 
"Aernselde"  was  a  sign  in  Westchepe,  which 
in  1349  distinguished  the  stall  of  William  de 


Wynton,  cordwainer ;  and  that  of  the  "Berne- 
selde,"  St.  Peter  de  Wodestrete,  Westchepe, 
mentioned  in  1349,  and  noted  by  the  late 
Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price  in  volume  iv.  of  The 
Topographical  Record,  pp.  29  and  31. 
There  were  also  the  "  Crowned  Seld "  in 
Westchepe,  mentioned  in  1384  (p.  39  ibid.), 
and  the  "  Tannersselde "  in  the  Forum 
of  Westchepe  (p.  58).  The  last  two 
carry  their  meaning  with  them  pretty 
obviously  ;  but  what  were  the  "  Aernselde  " 
and  the  "  Berneselde  "  ?  Was  the  latter  a 
barn-shed,  a  shed  adjoining  a  barn  ? 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

"THA'  WOOD  IN  IMAGE"  (10  S.  xi.  305, 
396). — Besides  life-sized  figures  of  high- 
landers  at  the  doors  of  tobacconists'  shops 
there  were  in  Hull,  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago,  various  figures  of  the  kind  that 
have  been  described  in  the  contributions  at 
the  above  references.  One  such  figure 
represented  a  naval  officer  in  uniform 
(cocked  hat,  blue  swallow-tail  coat,  and 
white  trousers)  taking  an  observation  with  a 
sextant.  This  was  over  the  entrance  to  a 
ship-chandler's  establishment  in  Dock  Street. 
I  can  corroborate  the  statement  that  the 
negro  figure  described  by  MR.  RHODES  was 
a  familiar  object  in  seaport  towns  fifty  years 
ago.  F.  JARRATT. 

TUESDAY  NIGHT'S  CLUB  (10  S.  xi.  147, 
251,  330,  415,  455). — "  Weltie's  Club  "  is, 
I  should  think,  meant  for  the  club  founded 
by  Weltje,  who  had  been  cook  in  the  service 
of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  who  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Capt.  Gronow  and 
other  writers  on  the  Regency  period.  Being, 
however,  away  from  my  books,  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  resolve  a  doubt  which  occurs 
to  me  as  to  whether  "  Weltje's "  was  in 
existence  at  so  early  a  date  as  1782. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

EARL  OP  WESTMORLAND'S  ELOPEMENT 
WITH  Miss  CHILD  (10  S.  x.  248,  293  ;  xi. 
471). — May  I  make  an  addition  to  my  reply 
at  the  last  reference  ? 

In  Munsey's  Magazine  of  February,  1902 
(New  York,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  601),  is  '  The  Griefs 
and  Glories  of  Gretna,'  by  Marian  West. 
There  is  one  short  paragraph  about  the  above 
elopement.  There  are  reproductions  of  two 
of  the  prints  which  I  named  as  appearing  in 
The  Lady's  Realm,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  here 
entitled  respectively  "  '  One  mile  from 
Gretna.  The  Governor  in  sight,  and  a 
screw  loose  !  '  From  an  old  print  of  a 
painting  by  C.  B.  Newhouse,"  and  '  'Tis  only 
the  Mail  !  ^ 
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It  has  also  '  The  Elopement,'  from  a 
print  published  in  Smithfield,  1  May,  1837  ; 
'  The  Marriage,'  same  date  ;  '  The  Recon- 
ciliation '  ;  '  Holy  hard  !  You  have  forgot 
the  Lady,'  published  February,  1835  ;  and 
'  Love  in  a  Carriage.' 

ROBERT  PIEEPOINT. 

"LUMBER"  (10  S.  xi.  386). — In  the  'Dic- 
tionary of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,' 
Halliwell  enters  "  lumber  "  thus  : — 

"(1)  Harm;  mischief.     Var.  died. 

"  (2)  Dirty  foolish  conversation.    East. 

"  (3)  To  stumble.    More  usually  lumper." 

Unless  when  the  form  "  lumper  "  is  used, 
the  word  in  this  third  sense  is  surely  not 
necessarily  provincial.  In  allusion  to  a 
heavy  movement,  with  stumbling  perhaps 
included,  "  to  lumber  along  "  is  a  perfectly 
common  expression.  A  good  illustration 
occurs  in  Dryden's  version  of  '  Georgic  III.' 
142:— 

Let  them  not  leap  the  ditch,  or  swim  the  flood, 
Or  lumber  o'er  the  meads,  or  cross  the  wood. 

The  verb  might  also  be  appositely  em- 
ployed in  describing  the  somewhat  ungainly 
progress  of  an  elephant.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

See  the  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary,'  s.v. 
'  Lumber.'  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

DEAD  ANIMALS  EXPOSED  ON  TREES  AND 
WALLS  (10  S.  x.  149,  457 ;  xi.  413).— It  is  a 
common  custom  for  British  gamekeepers,  or 
woodmen,  as  they  were  formerly  termed,  to 
hang  up  at  a  given  spot,  on  convenient 
boughs,  the  bodies  of  all  winged  and  four- 
footed  "  vermin."  From  the  earliest  period 
these  open-air  museums  of  natural  history 
always  interested  me.  There  I  might  with 
some  certainty  find  specimens  of  hawks,  jays, 
magpies,  weasels,  stoats,  rats,  stray  cats, 
and  other  real  or  imaginary  foes  which  had 
paid  tribute  with  their  lives  to  the  keeper's 
inexorable  gun.  WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 

"RHOMBUS"  (10  S.  xi.  448).— I  am  told 
that  "  rhomb  "  is  not  in  my  '  Dictionary,' 
but  I  find  it  both  in  the  larger  and  smaller 
editions.  It  was  in  the  first  edition  of  1882. 
I  suppose  it  is  meant  that  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  fish  so  called.  All  the  same,  I  explain 
that  the  name  arose  from  the  shape.  See 
further  in  Liddell  and  Scott. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

(  Liddell  and  Scott  ('Lexicon,'  1861)  give 
po^/ifos  as  a  spinning-top  or  wheel,  magic 
wheel,  tambourine,  a  geometrical  rhomb,  a 
species  of  fish  so  called  from  its  rhomb-like 
shape.  Smith  (' Lat.  Diet.,'  1870)  gives 


rhombus  as  a  magician's  circle,  a  kind 
of  fish,  the  geometrical  figure.  As  it  is 
originally  a  Greek  word,  the  question 
whether  the  geometrical  use  preceded  the 
piscatorial,  or  vice  versa,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  English  use  alone,  and  remains 
to  be  solved.  J.  T.  F. 

Durham. 

"  THOUGH  LOST  TO  SIGHT  "  :  '  THE  NUN  ' 
(10  S.  xi.  249,  317,  438,  498).— I  regret  that 
I  cannot  answer  T.  F.  D — T'S  question  con- 
cerning '  The  Nun  '  accurately.  About  ten 
years  ago  I  was  reading  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  a  book  called  '  The  Nun ' 
I  came  upon  the  familiar  line  "  Though  lost 
to  sight,"  &c.  I  noted  the  title  of  the  book 
and  the  date  ;  but  nothing  more.  I  feel 
pretty  sure  it  was  a  drama,  and  I  think  in 
prose. 

The  second  line  quoted  by  MR.  ANDERSON 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  two  which  Sir  D. 
Dundas  sought,  but  leaves  the  mystery  of 
"  Though  lost  to  sight  "  unsolved. 

G.  W.  E.  R, 

I  have  a  book  entitled  '  The  Nun :  a 
Narrative,  by  Mrs.  Sherwood,'  published 
by  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  (278  pp.),  no  date. 
It  is  an  attack  on  Catholic  faith  and  practice 
under  the  guise  of  a  novel. 

WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

8,  Prospect  Eoad,  Walthamstow. 

[Mrs.  Mary  Martha  Sherwood,  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  author  of  '  The  History  of  the 
Fairchild  Family,'  was  a  voluminous  author  of 
a  strongly  Evangelical  tone.  Her  first  tale, 
'  The  Traditions,'  appeared  in  1794.  She"  died 
22  Sept.,  1851.  The  '  D.N.B.'  includes  '  The 
Nun '  among  her  longer  stories,  but  does  not 
mention  the  date  of  its  publication.] 

BYRON'S  'BRIDE  or  ABYDOS  '  (10  S.  xi. 
445). — On  turning  up  my  copy  to  insert  the 
two  supposed  additional  lines  I  found  that 
they  already  stood  in  the  poem  just  a  trifle 
earlier — lines  238-9  (Canto  II.  §  xx.J  They 
are  far  more  suitable  there  than  after  449. 

A.  WATTS. 

STEVENSON  AND  THE  HOUSEMAID  (10  S. 
xi.  449).— The  episode  to  which  S.  H.  S. 
refers  is  to  be  found  near  the  beginning 
of  '  Old  Mortality,'  the  third  essay  in 
'Memories  and  Portraits'  (1st  ed.,  '1887, 
p.  39).  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

[M.  also  thanked  for  the  reference.! 

TREYSSAC  DE  VERGY  (10  S.  xi.  370,  432). 
-—MR.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY  will  find  much 
information  regarding  Pierre  Henri  Treyssac 
de  Vergy  in  '  The  True  Story  of  the  Chevalier- 
d'Eon,'  by  Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly,  pub- 
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lished  in  1895.  Of  all  the  biographies  of  the 
Chevalier,  I  think  this  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  best  account  of  M.  Treyssac  de 
Vergy,  a  one-time  ally  of  D'Eon. 

Treyssac  de  Vergy  was  buried  in  St. 
Pancras  Churchyard,  3  March,  1775  (see 
'  The  Disused  Burial-Grounds  of  St.  Pancras,' 
by  W.  E.  Brown,  May,  1902,  p.  38). 

Is  MR.  ELIOT  HODGKIN  correct  in  giving 
the  name  as  Tressac  ? 

CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

48,  Nelson  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 


JRtsallatmms. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &a 

Anne  Seymour  Darner:  a  Woman  of  Art  and 
Fcuhion.  1748-18*8.  By  Percy  Noble.  (Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.) 

MRS.  DAMER  lived  in  a  period  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  her  several  claims  to  a  biography  are 
far  more  than  those  of  many  persons  whose  lives 
have  been  told  at  wearisome  length.  The  opposite 
is  the  state  of  the  case  here.  What  Mr.  Noble  calls 
' '  this  short  biographical  sketch  "  was  bound  to  be 
rather  thin,  as  his  heroine's  papers  and  letters,  by  her 
own  order,  were  destroyed  at  her  death.  We  call 
her  a  "heroine,"  for  she  was  handsome,  spirited, 
of  a  lively  disposition,  and  irreproachable  in  moral 
character.  She  was,  too,  a  lady  sculptor  of  some 
repute  in  her  day,  and  a  friend  of  that  fastidious 
judge  of  men  and  women,  Horace  Walpole,  who 
did  much  fo*  her  training.  We  have  said  more 
than  once  that  the  tine  ladies  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were,  as  a  rule,  much  more  accomplished  in 
real  education  than  their  counterpart  of  to-day,  and 
Mrs.  Darner  lends  support  to  this  conception  of 
womanhood  then  and  now.  She  possessed  one  of 
the  finest  libraries  in  London,  and  though  there  was 
no  great  danger  of  her  work  in  sculpture  being  mis- 
taken for  that  of  Praxiteles,  as  Walpole's  courtly 
Latin  suggested,  her  mere  pursuit  of  sculpture,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Hume,  was  a  piece  of  bravery  in 
those  days  for  a  fashionable  lady. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  some  of  her  suc- 
cess was  due  to  her  good  looks,  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  well-chosen  illustrations  of  this 
book.  The  sketch,  by  Rowlandson,  of  the  West- 
minster Election  of  1784,  when  Mrs.  Darner,  Mrs. 
Crewe,  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  rallied 
round  Fox,  and  set  out  to  canvas  the  electors,  is  a 
delightful  specimen  of  his  art.  Mr.  Noble  is,  we 
think,  a  little  unfair  to  Fox,  "who  was  an 
inveterate  gambler  and  thoroughly  dissolute."  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  emerges  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  time,  it  is  surely  that  Fox  had  charm,  a 
quality  which  overrides  a  good  many  objections. 
He  had  scholarship,  too,  which  Mrs.  Darner  may 
have  appreciated.  The  brief  account  of  Mr.  Damer 
and  his  wife  strikes  us  as  fair  to  both  parties. 
Mr.  Noble  has  introduced  some  agreeable  stories, 
and  all  the  quotations  from  Walpole's  letters  are 
telling.  They  show  us  the  real  tenderness  of  a 
man  generally  regarded  as  an  idle  scoffer  and 
fribble.  Mrs.  Darner's  own  letters  are  reasonable, 
entertaining,  and  credit  her  with  an  excellent 
temper.  In  Portugal  she  discovers  "a  case  of  a 


natch  being  broken  off  between  a  young  man  and 
lis  cousin,  because  she  asked  him,  '  how  he  did  ! '  " 

A  hero- worshipper,  she  presented  a  bust  of  Fox 
;o  Napoleon,  and  received  a  fine  snuff  box  from 
lim.  She  got  Nelson  to  sit  to  her  in  the  very  coat 
which  he  had  worn  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
was  one  of  a  distinguished  company  of  amateurs, 
who  acted  plays  at  Strawberry  Hill,  left  to  her  by 
Walpole.  One  of  them,  'Fashionable  Friends^' 
was  as  risky  in  subject  as  that  which  won  the 
disfavour  of  Sir  Thomas  in  '  Mansfield  Park.'  Two 
nterestiug  places  are  pictured  with  which  Mrs. 
Damer  was  concerned  in  younger  days — Miltoa 
Abbey,  where  her  father-in-law  removed  a  village 
and  made  it  one  of  the  sights  of  Dorset,  and 
Latimers,  on  which  Walpole's  comments  are 
amusing. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Noble  has  made  good  use  of  his 
materials,  and  the  brevity  of  the  text  has  permitted 
use  of  excellent  type,  which  is  a  pleasure  to 
the  eye. 

The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome. — Vol.  III.  The 
Fall  of  an  Aristocracy;  Vol.  IV.  Rome  and 
Egypt ;  Vol.  V.  The  Republic  of  Augustus.  By 
Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Translated  by  Rev.  H.  J. 
Chayter.  (Heinemann.) 

WE  have  read  these  volumes  with  unabated  delight 
in  the  brilliant  style  of  the  Italian  historian  whose 
work  is  vivid  enough  to  persuade  us  of  almost 
anything.  But  his  conclusions  seem  to  us  to  grow 
increasingly  hazardous,  not  to  say  unlikely.  The 
extraordinary  way  in  which  he  underrates  the 
personal  qualities  and  achievements  of  Augustus 
can  hardly  fail,  we  think,  to  irritate  a  good  many 
competent  critics  of  that  great  man.  Reading 
his  history  withou  previous  knowledge  of  what 
actually  happened  we  should  hardly  deem  it 
possible  that  Octavian  could  survive  to  rule  as. 
Augustus ;  so  often  is  it  suggested  that  chance  and 
the  follies  of  others,  rather  than  his  own  ability, 
won  success  for  him.  We  get,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  fair  and  interesting  account  of  Cicero's  merits, 
though  the  influence  of  his  writings  is  surely 
overstated.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  '  De- 
Officiis '  is  a  "  most  important  document  for  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Rome."  The  notice  of 
other  great  literary  figures,  such  as  Horace  andi 
Virgil,  is  delightfully  fresh  and  vigorous,  though 
we  are  of  opinion  that  Signer  Ferrero  praises  the 
former  top  much  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  We 
think  he  is  certainly  wrong,  too,  as  to  the  inspiration 
of  Virgil's  Fourth  and  Messianic  Eclogue.  We  do. 
not  conceive  it  possible  that  any  child  under 
imperial  rank,  such  as  the  son  of  Pollio,  could  be 
styled  "magnum  jovis  incrementum,"  as  Virgil 
styles  the  forthcoming  babe. 

We  are  told  that  "  the  proscriptions  of  the  years. 
43  and  44  are  wrongly  regarded  as  political  ven- 
geance on  the  part  ot  the  triumvirs.  Their  chief 
object  was  to  plunder  the  richest  landowners  ot 
Italy." 

We  have  little  doubt  that  both  motives  were 
present  in  their  minds.  They  wanted  money  and 
wanted  possible  opponents  out  of  the  way.  Antony* 
in  accordance  with  the  author's  prejudice  against 
Octavian,  "was  the  one  remarkable  personality '* 
among  the  trinmvirs.  Antony,  a  great  general, 
chose  the  East,  according  to  our  new  historian,  in 
no  selfish  longing  for  sensuality,  but  in  order  to 
reorganize  what  was  regarded  as  Rome's  most 
precious  possession.  The  romance  of  Antony  and 
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Cleopatra  is  swept  away,  and  their  union  is 
regarded  as  a  j>olitical  job  on  both  sides.  In  The 
Fortnightly  for  this  month  Siffnor  Ferrero  resumes 
this  "  discovery "  of  his,  but  we  note  that  he  has 
to  ignore  or  regard  as  worthless  the  evidence  of 
writers  who  distinctly  support  the  traditional  view. 
Readers  must  form  their  own  conclusions  on  the 
matter— that  is,  if  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
•sources  of  evidence ;  it  is  needful  always  to 
remember  that  the  motives  and  compelling  causes 
•of  human  action  are  uncertain,  and  can  only  be 
guessed  as  a  rule.  Even  if  we  had  an  auto- 
biography by  Anthony,  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
ihe  was  not  doing  injustice  to  history. 

When  we  come  to  '  The  Republic  of  Augustus,  as 
the  last  volume  is  called,  we  think  the  author  is 
•entitled  to  claim  unusual  sagacity  for  his  compre- 
hension of  the  spirit  of  the  efforts  of  the  "  princeps," 
•or  first  man  in  the  State.  The  verv  last  thing 
that  Augustus  desired  was  a  dictatorship,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  tried  to  make  the  most  of  a 
decadent  and  increasingly  useless  Senate  is  well 
brought  out.  All  the  more  credit  is  due  to  him, 
indeed,  if  he  was  as  weak  and  feeble  in  health  as  is 
indicated.  Under  the  year  3  A.D.  we  find  a  remark 
that  he  had  been  "  apparently  upon  the  verge  of  the 
grave  for  the  last  fifty  years."  This  is  the  sort  of 
•exaggeration  unwarranted  by  evidence  which  makes 
us  distrust  Signor  Ferrero.  His  account  of  the 
young  Tiberius,  the  failure  of  other  proposed 
successors  to  Augustus,  and  the  return  of  the  future 
Emperor  to  "Rome,  which  he  had  left  seven  years 
before  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  reputation  "  is 
as  vivid  as  anything  he  has  done.  In  fact,  the 
excellence  of  the  reading  throughout  is  a  tribute 
alike  to  the  original  and  the  powers  of  the  trans- 
lator. On  the  whole,  we  are  disappointed  with 
•Signor  Ferrero's  judgment,  which  seems  to  us 
singularly  biassed  on  many  important  points,  but 
we  are  none  the  less  grateful  for  the  chance  of 
reading  his  book  to  the  end.  It  is  the  right  sort  of 
history,  for  it  is  history  which  has  life  in  it.  Here 
we  have  a  "savant"  who  has  nothing  of  the 
•*'  cadavre"  about  his  work. 

'The,  Judgment  of  Paris.    By  the  Hon.  Emmeline 

M.  Plunket.    (John  Murray.) 

A  CERTAIN  school  of  mythqlogists  has  been  tempted 
to  read  a  meaning  out  of — perhaps  into— the  con- 
stellations, which  no  doubt  is  there  if  we  only 
possessed  the  key  to  it.  The  grotesque,  and  of  ten 
^arbitrarily,  assigned  figures  which  they  bear,  invite 
an  inquiring  mind  to  investigate  the  primitive 
thought  which  mus_t  have  suggested  them.  Their 
•extreme  antiquity  is  beyond  doubt.  Miss  Hlunket 
calculates  that  they  date  back  to  6000  B.C.  It  is 
almost  equally  certain  that  the  early  Babylonians 
who  first  fixed  these  names  on  the  starry^  sphere 
had  some  mythological  notions  which  inspired 
these  strange  combinations,  if  we  only  knew  what 
they  were.  Miss  Pluuket  thinks  she  has  discovered 
some  of  them  in  the  legends  of  the  Greek  heroes, 
and  she  displays  a  considerable  amount  of  learning 
-in  putting  forward  her  views,  though  she  is  more  at 
home  (as  she  confesses)  with  astronomical  science 
than  with  mythological  and  philological  lore.  We 
may  say  at  once  that  her  identifications  are  of  a 
highly  speculative  character,  and  to  us  at  least 
have  failed  to  carry  the  smallest  degree  of  con- 
viction. We  still  doubt  if  the  swift-footed 
Achilles  was  ever  evolved  out  of  the  star  Fomal- 
haut,  which  was  a  quickly  setting  star  about  the 


third  millennium  B.C.  (p.  106).  Achilles,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  was  an  aqueous,  if  not,  indeed,  a  fishy 
deity ;  and  is  not  Fomalhaut,  which  means  '  the 
mouth  of  the  fish"  (Arabic  Ffim-aJ-haut),  situated  in 
the  constellation  Piscis  Australis  (p.  117)?  Still  we 
remain  sceptical. 

We  are  asked  further  to  believe  that  the  tragedy 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra  has  been  evolved 
out  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  constellation 
of  Aquarius  in  the  eleventh  solar  month  of  a 
zodiacal  year,  Clytemnestra  being  in  some  way  the 
moon  and  yEgisthus,  Capricorn  (p.  151).  The 
Judgment  of  Paris,"  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
book,  is  resolved  into  a  calendrical  myth.  Paris 
may  perhaps  mean  equality  (par  certainly  does  in 
Latin),  and  consequently  may  be  the  season  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  in  that  capacity  has  been 
called  to  arbitrate  as  umpire  between  the  goddesses 
Athene  and  Hera,  who  presided  over  the  winter 
solstice,  and  Aphrodite  who  presided  over  the 
summer  solstice  (pp.  87,  88).  The  marriage  of  Zeus 
and  Hera,  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  is  only  a  poetical 
way  of  intimating  a  reformation  of  the  Calendar 
(p.  76).  We  are  "  to  think  of  Odysseus  as  sym- 
bolizing the  period  of  time  included  in  a  lunar 
month,  and  therefore  as  partaking  of  the  ap- 
parently wandering  and  inconstant  nature  of  the 
moon  which  governs  such  months  "  (p.  131). 

There  is  nothing  here  distantly  approaching 
demonstration.  What  the  writer  says  of  certain  ot 
her  own  theories  we  would  extend  to  all:  "These 
speculations  must  appear  to  be  founded,  and  indeed 
are  founded,  on  very  uncertain  data  (p.  39). 

EDWARD  MERTON  DEY.— We  regret  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Merton  Dey,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  whose  name  has  been  familiar  for  many 
years  to  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  as  that  of  one  of  its 
most  regular  contributors  of  Shakespeariana.  He 
retained  his  affection  for  '  N.  &  Q.'  till  the  end,  his 
widow  sending  us,  in  compliance  with  one  of  his 
last  requests,  some  notes  on  '  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra,' w.liiQh  we  hope  to  print  in  due  course. 


to  C0msp0ntonts. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :  — 

lo  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries  '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

J.  B.  McGovERN  ("Merril  Board").—  Another 
name  for  nine  men's  morris.  See  the  article  on 
"merel"  in  the  'N.E.D.' 

H.  P.  L.—  Forwarded. 
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Addleshaw,  derivation  of  the  name,  189,  297 
Adrian  IV.  (Pope),  his  biography,  70 
Advertising  epitaph,  112 

Aeroplanes,  early  flying  machines,  8,  98,  145,425,465 
Fables",'  1821,  its  illustrations,  270,  398 


Aiguesparses  (Madame  C.)  on  Cuthbert  Shields,  10 
'  Village  Blacksmith  '  parodied,  10 

Aisle,  use  of  the  term,  267 

Aitken  (G.  A.)  on  Daniel  Defoe's  wife,  516 
Jonson's  '  Works,'  421 

Aldersgate  signs,  102 

Aldress,  use  of  the  word,  1541,  346 

Aldworth,  Sussex,  and  Tennyson,  325 

Alkali  (Scrap  Hager),  authority  on  pearls,  169,  218 

Alley  =  aisle,  use  of  the  term,  267 

All  Hallows  E'en  :    tokens,  6 

'  Allied  Armies  before  Sebastopol,'  engraving,  189 

Allot  (K.),  Errors  in  Englands  Parnassus,  4,  123, 
204,  283,  383,  443,  502 

Almshouses,  Kingsland,  124 

Alsop  (Vincent),  Puritan  author,  47,  114,  195 

Ambassadors,  French,  in  London,  1560-70,  128 

Ambrose  (John),  University  College  graduate,  129 

American  genealogies,  49,  175 

Anderson  (H.)  on  "  Though  lost  to  sight,"  438 

Anderson  (P.  J.  )  on  Ewen  Maclachlan,  150 

Angel  of  Meridian,  his  identity,  148 

Angus  (Rev.  George),  his  death,  279 

Animals,  dead,  exposed  on  trees  and  walls,  413,  518 

Anne  (Queen),  compared  with  Jezebel,  341 

Anonymous  Works:  — 

Dunno's  Originals,  9 
Excursion  to  Jersey,  507 
Lights  in  Lyrics,  18 


Anonymous  Works : — 

Love-a-la-Mode,  1663,  38 

Matin  de  la  Vie,  388 

Young  Lawyer's  Recreation,  47 
Anscombe  (A. )  on  Aro-setna  in  'Nomina  Hidarum, ' 

126 
Anstruther-Gray   (W. )   on  population   of   ancient 

Rome,  187 

Anthony's  Nose  in  New  York  State,  227 
Antwerp   (W.  C.  van)  on  authors  of  quotations 

wanted,  9 

Aplin  (H.  F.)  on  Aplin  family,  335 
Aplin  family,  250,  335 
Apperson  (G.  L.)  on  chamber-horse  for  exercise,  114 

Gaol  literature,  511 

Loker  (Timothy),  389 

London  shop  fronts  :    "  Chapzugar  cheese," 
455 

Mechanical  road  carriages,  498 

'  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women,'  235 

Thimbles,  116 

Williams  (Roger),  of  Rhode  Island,  346 
Arabic  numerals,  their  present  form,  154 
Arabic  words,  their  pronunciation,  36J 
Archer  (H.  G. )  on  armorial  wine-bottles,  247 

Guard  aloft,  35 

Archibald   (R.  C.)  on  Baltimore  and  "  Old  Mor- 
tality "  Patersons,  25,  218 

Patterson  (Governor  Walter),  207 
Arden,  Westminster  scholar,  129 
Arkle  (A.  H.)  on  aerial  navigation,  98 

Blue  Coat  School  costume,  97 

Coleridge  (Hartley),  217 

Field  Memorials  to  sportsmen,  415 

Longmans,  51 

'  Millennial  Star,'  116 

St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  390 

Semaphore  signalling,  211 

Southcott  (Joanna)  and  the  black  pig,  137 
Arman  (Anne)=  Charles  Fit/Geffrey,  1604,  49 
Armitage  (H.)  on  William  Bullock  on  Virginia,  169 
Armorial  wine-bottles,  247 
Arms  :    of  English  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  176  ; 

of  married  women,  296 
Army  Lists,  their  history,  55,  153 
Arnott  (Thomas  Haggerston),  his  family,  29 
Aro-setna  in  the  '  Nomina  Hidarum,'  126 
Artahshashte   for   Artaxerxes   in   Barker's   Bible, 

148,  216,  294 

Artificial,  connected  with  artifice,  166 
Ascension  Day  celebrations,  381 
Aspinshaw,  printing-press  maker,  429 
Aspirine,  origin  of  the  name,  290,  352 
Astarte  on  doctrine  of  signatures,  209  ^- 

Astley  (Henry),  Westminster  scholar,  129 
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Atkinson  (Richard  Mosley)  of  Clare  Coll.,  Cumb., 

108,  178 

Atton  (H.)  on  John  Paul  or  Paul  Jones,  447 
Atwood  (Dr.),  Worcester  oculist,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 

103 

Aubrey  (John),  his  marriage,  266 
Aunt  Sally  :    Sallee,  305 
Auriol  (Charles  James),  matriculated  at  Oxford, 

108,  177,  213 
Austen  (Canon  G.)  on  Blue  Coat  School  costume,47 

St.  Anthony  of  Vienne,  47,  152 
Austen  (Joseph),  postboy,  d.  1909,  247 
Austin  (Roland)  on  '  Promptorium,'  14 

Tolsey  at  Gloucester,  15 
Automata,  collection  of,  c.  1811,  345 
Automaton  dancers,  Dickens  on,  289,  357 
Aviation,  early  attempts,  8,  98,  145,  425,  465 
Ax  on  (W.  E.  A.)  on  copyright  in  letters,  125 

Davis  (Crusoe  Richard),  425 

Sea-Roamers  :   Johnny  Wolgar,  146 

'  Young  Lawyer's  Recreation,'  47 
Axton  (E.  H.)  on  Dumas  and  Shakespeare,  290 

Roast  pigs  crying  "  Who  '11  eat  me  ?  "  296 
Ayeahr  on  Curious  House,  Greenwich,  32 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  her  day,  13 

Howard  (Lady  Honoria),  66 

Parcel  Post  in  1790,  17 
Aylesbury,   farmers   of,   and  Straits  of  Malacca, 

410,  453,  470 

Ayres  (H.  M.)  on  May's  '  Julius  Caesar,'  248 
Ay  ton    (Richard),   his    '  Sea-Roamers  '  :     Johnny 
Wolgar,  146 

B 

B.  on  William  O'Brien,  488 

Young  (Joseph),  488 

B.  (A.  T. )  on  English  topographical  pottery,  337 
B.  (C.  C.)  on  "  Before  one  can  say  Jack  Robinson," 
233 

Breakspear  (N.),  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  71 

Castor  oil,  406 

"  Christmas  pig,"  71 

Drayton  on  Valentine's  Day,  218,  358 

Ellison  (Henry),  277 

Epitaphiana,  505 

Garlic  :   onions  for  purifying  water,  173 

Glamorgan,  498 

Longmans  :   the  '  Marseillaise,'  92 

Nym  and  "  humour,"  156 

Pimlico  :    Eyebright,  314 

Signatures,  doctrine  of,  496 

Thistle  and  saint,  258 

Women  and  pipes,  378 
B.  (D.  P.)  on  Covenanters'  motto,  470 
B.  (E.  G.)  on  Lamb's  Capt.  Starkey,  295 
B.  (E.  S.)  on  Angel  of  Meridian,  148 

Incut,  257 
B.  (G.  D.)  on  Rev.  William  Cox,  195 

Gurney  (Dr.  Robert),  214 

Tyrrell  (Capt.  Richard),  481 

Tyrrell's  March  :   Tyrrell's  Pass,  317 
B.  (G.  P.  R.)  on  John  Abbot,  469 

Ambrose  (John),  129 

'  Anthology,'  by  Thomas  Bee,  108 

Arden  (W.),  129 

Astley  (Henry),  129 

Atkinson  (Richard  Mosley,)  108 

Auriol  (Charles  James),  108 

Bale  (Otway),  170 
Bligh  (Richard),  149 

Brett  (Thomas),  449 


B.  (G,  F.  R.)on  Burney  (James),  308 
Cary  (Henry),  329  ' 
Corbridge  (James),  208 
Cowper  (Spencer),  308 
Ellison  (Henry),  170 

Glasse  (Isaac),  269 

Harris  (Joseph),  230 

Hayes  (Samuel),  149 

Hesilrige  (Sir  Arthur),  308 

Ingram  (James),  429 

Kensell  (James),  329 

Kitchen  (Robert),  289 

Leigh  (Lyster),  469 

Mears  (James),  269 

Medley  (Edward),  230 

Meredith  (Richard),  Dean  of  Wells,  410 

Montagu  (Sir  James),  388 

Montresor  (Major  John),  410 

Neile  (Richard),  Archbishop  of  York,  388 

Osbaldeston  or  Osbolston  (Lambert),  371 

Steward  (Richard),  289,  455 

Stuart  (Sir  John),  329 

Taylor  (Sir  Robert),  329 

Webb  (Richmond),  208 
B.  (G.  R.)  on  Rev.  Thomas  Nicolson,  306 
B.  (G.  S.)  on  vagrancy,  226 
B.  (H.  I.)  on  English  poem  in  Welsh  metre,  367 

Gray  :   two  references,  236 

London  :   origin  of  the  name,  303 

Place-names  :    their  etymology,  398 

Shakespeariana,  243 

Village  names  feminine,  297 

Violet  in  Welsh,  207 
B.  (J.)  on  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  last  words,  447 

Hen,  white,  448 

Recusants'  marriages,  373,  475 

St.  Sidwell,  377 

B.  (P.  G.)  on  Belfour  family,  293 
B.  (R. )  on  Egypt  as  a  place-name,  94 

Manor  house,  c.  1300,  18 

Mitred  abbots,  117 

Parcel  Post  in  1790,  17 

Partrendune,  Bucks,  388 

Place-names,  454 

"  Quid  est  fides  ?  "  296 

Yew  trees  in  churchyards,  113 
B.  (R.  S.)  on  "  Before  one  can  say  Jack  Robinson," 
233 

Bristol  and  the  slave  trade,  6 

Clayton  (John),  396 

Clayton  (William),  Baron  Sundon,  188,  317 

Ernisius,  a  proper  name,  33 

Gaunox,  357 

Harbours,  514 

Hawser,  307 

Lickbarrow  (Isabella),  38 

Manor  Court  terms,  517 
B.  (R.  W.)  on  Fleetwood  of  Calwich,  183 
B — r  (R.)  on  Bourne  in  place-names,  451 

Burial  half  within  a  church,  318 

Epitaphiana,  504 

Horse  Hill,  155 

Marylebone,  356 
B.  (W.)  on  Catalaunian  fields,  88 

Shoe  in  A.V.,  133 

St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  391 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  Befana  :   Epiphany,  6 

Briefs  for  Greek  Christians,  357 

Corpus  Christi  Day,  443 

Daylight-saving,  226 

Dickens's  "  automaton  dancers,"  357 

Easter  bibliography,  282 
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B.  (W.  C.)  on  Liverpool  :    its  etymology,  354 

May  Day,  343 

Names  terrible  to  children,  454 

"  Proxege  and  Senage,"  77 

Rogation  days  :    Ascension  Day,  381 

St.  George's  Day,  1715,  324 

St.  Mark's  Day,*25  April,  324 

St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  391 

Squad  =  mud,  396 

"  To  Peipon,"  418 

B.  (W.  E.)  on  textual  criticism  in  Bufinus,  88,  495 
B.  (W.  L.)  on  Thomas  Bennet,  bookseller,  488 
Bacon  (Sir  Francis)  on  the  stomach,  428 
Baddeley  (St.  Clair.)  on  goose  with  one  leg,  516 
Badges  :   White  Hart,  168  :  of  Roman  legions,  290, 

412 

Bagnigge  House,  385 

Bainbridge  (Thomas),  c.  1568,  his  family,  69 
Balaam,  in  newspaper  offices,  266 
Baldock,  and  Lord  Melbourne,  9 
Baldock  (G.  Y.)  on  3rd  Foot  Guards  at  Bayonne, 
276 

Melbourne  (Lord)  and  Baldock,  9 

Sainte-Beuve  on  Castor  and  Pollux.  392 
Baldwin  (E.  T. )  on  "  punt  "  in  football,  355 
Bale  (Otway),  Westminster  scholar,  170,  214 
Ball  (E.  J.)  on  "  He  which  drinketh  well,"  53 
Ball  (F.  Elrington)  on  Edouard  or  Edouart,  371 
Baltimore  and  "  Old  Mortality"  Patersons,  25,  218 
Bandy  Leg  Walk,  its  name,  35 
Bank-note  sandwich  story,  447,  514 
Banner  (Parliamentary)  in  the  Civil  War,  89,  177 
Barclay     (John),     Theodoras     Prodromus,     and 

Burton,  101 

Barkas  (A.  A.)  on  Edward  Barnard,  28 
Barking  Abbey  and  William  the  Conqueror,  447 
Barkly  West,  S.  Africa,  place-name,  325 
Barlow  (W.),  Bishop  of  Chichester,  51 
Barlow  (W.),  Bishop  of  Rochester,  51 
Barnard    (Edward),    head    master    of    Eton,    his 

marriage,  28,  116 

Barnard  (G.  W.  G.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  473 
Barnard  &  Staples,  Cornhill  bankers,  189,  252 
Barton  (Bernard),  his  '  Metrical  Effusions,'  389 
Battle-field  memorials,  441 
Baughan  :   Boffin,  derivation  of  the  name,  509 
Bayley  (A.  R.)  on  '  JSsop's  Fables,'  1821,  398 

Aplin  family,  335 

Belfour  family,  293 

Bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  435 

Britannia  as  the  national  emblem,  274 

Burial  half  within  a  church,  230 

Canopied  pews,  273 

Carstares  or  Carstairs,  397 

Coffee-drinking  in  Palestine,  90,  358 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  head,  390 

English  queen  as  Jezebel,  458 

Episcopal  scarf  or  tippet,  295 

Essex's  Irish  campaign,  154 

Eton  College  names,  351 

FitzGeffrey  (Charles),  49 

Gainsborough's  wife,  38 

Olose  or  gloss,  French  verse-form,  337 

Gordon  (Mrs.),  nee  Isabella  Levy,  114 

Meredith  (Richard),  Dean  of  Wells,  474 

Milton  :   portrait  as  a  boy,  52 

Names  terrible  to  children,  53 

Nvm  and  "  humour,"  156 

Pack  (F.  Christopher),  297 

Polhill  family,  315 

Ruckholt  House,  92 

Scroyles,  418 


Baylev  (A.  R.)  on  Spanish  money  in  Nubia,  354 
Steward  (Richard),  378 
Stuart,  Earl  of  Traquair,  396 
Swedish  painters  hi  England,   514 
Thistle  and  saint,  258 
Turton,  352 

Waddington  as  a  place-name,  136 
Yonge  (Rev.  Henry),  214 
Bayne  (T.)  on  De  Quincey  quotations,  438 
Drayton  on  Valentine's  Day,  257 
Gaol  literature,  510 

Johnson  (Dr.)  and  Edmund  Smith,  166 
Lumber,  its  meanings,  518 
'  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women,'  234 
Morris  (William)  and  a  Scotch  verger,  144 
Pope's  '  Atticus,'  61 
Rollick,  490 

Scottish  -is  and  -es  in  proper  names,  37 
Watchet,  367,  457 

Bayne  (W.)  on  Sir  David  Wilkie's  pictures,  329 
Bayonne,  3rd  Foot  Guards  at  battle  of,  69,  192, 

276 

Beachey  Head,  its  derivation,  186,  294.  358 
Beaconsfield   (Lord)  and  the  primrose,   37  ;    and 
"  Defixionum    Tabelhe,"    186,    276  ;     his    first 
schoolmaster,  362,  454 
Beating  the  Bounds  in  1763,  384,  497 
Beaven  (A.  B.)  on  Sir  Lewis  Pollard,  365 
Scrope  (Adrian),  117 
Townshend  (C.),  M.P.,  282 
Beaver  (H.M.S.),  c.  1828,  inquired  after,  189 
Beche-de-mer,  use  of  the  word,  482 
Beckford  queries,  386,  438 

Beddoe  (J.)  on  Capt.  Rutherfurd  at  Trafalgar,  454 
Beddows  (H.  T.)  on  field  memorials  to  sportsmen, 

196 

Bedwell  (C.  E.  A.)  on  Spencer  Cowper,  377 
Bee  (Thomas),  his  '  Anthology,'  108,  218 
Beechey  (E.  M.)  on  Chantrey  and  Oliver,  minia- 
turists, 29 

Beeswaxers,  football  boots,  187,  237,  297 
Beezely,  place-name,  its  locality,  475 
Befana  :    Epiphany,  Roman  folk-lore,  6,  72 
Belfour  family,  250,  293 
Bell  (E.)  on  Oliver  Cromwell's  head,  389 
Bell  (James  C.  C.)=  Jane  Strangman  Mead,  429 
Bell  customs  at  Lisbon,  Leicestershire,  16 
Bell-horses,  nursery  runes,  295 
Bellagio,  inscriptions  at,  325 
Bells  rung  backwards,  297.  397 
Belton,  epitaphs  at,  505 

Benedictine,  manufacture  of  the  liqueur,  57    » 
Ben  Meir  in  Longfellow's  '  Scanderbeg,'  248,  318 
Bennet  (Thomas),  bookseller,  d.  1706,  488 
Bensly  (E.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  32, 

316 
Barclay,  Theodoras  Prodromus,  and  Burton, 

101 " 

Bells  rung  backwards,  397 
Breakspear  (N.),  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  70 
Burton  and  Jacques  Ferrand,  286 
Burton's  '  Anatomy  '  :   presentation  copy,  65 
"  Care,  vale  !   sed  non  eeternum,"  226 
Chinese  proverb  in  Burton's  '  Anatomy,'  168 
.Crucified  thieves,  395 
Dickens's  "  knife-box,"  116 
"  Falsehood  of  extremes,"  234 
Hippocrates  and  the  black  baby,  271 
King's  '  Classical  and  Foreign  Quotations,'  247 
Mechanical  road  carriages,  431 
Melampus  and  the  Saint,  353 
Morante  (Marquis  de) :    his  book-plate,  366 
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Bensly  (E.)  on  Name-puzzle  in  early  Spenser,  334 
"  One  shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on,"  434 
Owen  (John)  the  epigrammatist,  21,  156 
Pennecuik  (Alexander)  and  the  Louvre,  416 
Roman  law,  38 

Roman  legions  :   their  badges,  412 
Rome,  ancient,  its  population,  273 
Seventeenth-century  quotations,  356 
Silesian  tooth,  336 
Stevenson  and  the  housemaid,  518 
Swinburne  and  Maupassant,  505 
Thackeray's  Latin,  206 
"  Though  lost  to  sight,"  498 
Wilbraham  and  Tabraham,  173 
Bergerode  in  map  of  Lancashire,  218,  338,  434,  513 
Berkeley  (Bishop),  pronunciation  of  his  name,  348 
Berkshire,  portion  of  Wiltshire  in,  269 
Bernales  Buildings,  origin  of  the  term,  289 
Beta  on  telegraph  wires,  229 
Bettesworth  (Capt.),  killed  1809,  his  statue,  468 
Bew  (J.),  bookseller,  188,  256,  416,  498 
Bewickiana,  268 

Bibliography : — 

Bible,    Barker's,    1614,    Artaxerxes   in,    148, 
216,  294 

Bibliographical  technical  terms,  82,  184 

^Esop's  Fables,  1821,  270,  398 

Bewickiana,  268 

British  Museum  Library  Catalogue,  105 

Burton  (Robert), '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  65 

Byron's  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  first  edition,  445, 
518 

Dibdin  (Charles),  402,  483 

Dodsley  (Robert),  62,  143,  323 

Easter,  282 

Elizabethan  library,  407 

'  England's    Parnassus,'    1600,    4,    123,    204, 
283,  383,  443,  502 

Gaol,  428,  510 

Harbours,  409,  452,  514 

Italian  genealogy,  14,  73 

Jonson  (Ben),  421 

Khayyam  (Omar),  54 

Machlachlan  (Ewen),  90,  150 

Noorthouck  (John),  301 

'  Nugae  Antique,'  161 

Peacock  (T.  L.),  43,  224 

Place-names,  their  etymology,  288,  398,  454 

Shakespeare,  366 

Tennyson :    concordances,    261,     353,     513  ; 
additions  to  Mr.  Wise's  '  Bibliography  '  322 

Wild  (Jonathan),  347,  435 

Wilde  (Oscar),  254 

Witchcraft,  386,  491 
Bickerton  or  de  Bickerton  family,  189 
Bilker,  use  of  the  word  in  1717,  166 
Birkbeck  (R.)  on  "  Master  Pipe  Maker,"  10 
Birkenhead,  place-rime,  145 
Births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  their  registration, 

348 

Bisham  Abbey,  cartulary,  210 
Bishop,  first  English  to  marry,  51,  147 
Bishops,    scarves   worn   by, "  130,    295,    494  ;     of 

St.  Asaph,  147,  435 

Bishops,  English  Roman  Catholic,  their  arms,  176, 
Bishops,  suffragan,  their  arms,  109,  193 
Black     (W.     G.)     on     "  Defixionum     Tabelhe " : 

Disraeli,  186 

Blackborough  (William)  and  John  Milton,  13 
Blackburne  (Abp.),  grave  in  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, 508 


Blackfriars  Road,  demolition  of  old  houses  near.. 

106 

Black  guard,  use  of  the  term  1513,  446 
Blake  (William)  and  '  Gymnastics,'  287 
Blancherd  or  Blancher,  Alderman  of  Hull  c.  1640.. 

69 

Blazers,  origin  of  the  word,  287,  333 
Bleackley  (Horace)  on  Bank-note  sandwich,  447. 

Bew  (J.),  bookseller,  416 

Bullock  (Thomas),  sportsman,  507 

Casanova  in  England,  437 

Davies  (Black),  507 

Day  (Nancy),  Lady  Fenhoulet,  393 

'  Diaboliad,'  by  William  Combe,  458 

Ferrers  (Earl),  434 

Fisher  (Kitty),  her  death,  245  \ 

Gaol  literature,  511 

Goadby  (M.),  publisher,  470 

Hangmen  who  have  been  hanged,  468 

Johnson's  uncle  hanged,  429 

Ladies'  cricket  matches,  386 

La  Roche  (Miss),  Lady  Echlin,  501 

Marie  Antoinette's  death  mask,  327 

Mechanical  road  carriages,  374 

'  Modern  Ship  of  Fools,'  429 

Moore  (Zachary),  429 

Moran  (C.),  publisher,  490 

Morangies  (Comte  de),  411 

Murray  (Fanny),  her  death,  466 

Mystery  of  Hannah  Lightfoot,  472 

Nanny  Natty  Cote  :    Lucy  Locket,  397 

Townshend  (Ethelreda,  Viscountess),  498 

Tracy  (Handsome),  197 

Truman  (T.),  bookseller,  347 

Tuesday  Night's  Club  :    Mrs.  Cornelys,  415 

Vergy  (Treyssac  de),  370 

Wild  (Jonathan),  bibliography,  435 

Wilkes's  '  Essay  on  Woman,'  493 
Bligh  (Richard),    1780-1838,  his   biography, Tl49r 

214 

Blind,  earliest  asylum  for,  348,  435 
Blue  Coat  School  costume,  47,  96 
Blundell  (E.)  on  dew-ponds,  428 
Bobbery,  origin  of  the  word,  187.  234 
Boffin  :   Baughan,  derivation  of  the  name,  509 
Boleyn  (Anne),  her  execution  and  burial,  88,  237 
Bolland  (W.  C.)  on  St.  Anthony  of  Vienne,  153,  332' 
Bonassus,  wonderful  animal,  356 
Bonefons,  poem  attributed  to,  26 
Bononcini  and  Handel,  epigram,  426 
Books  :    emendations  in  English,  401  ;"!  produced 
in  prison,  428 

Books  recently  published : — 

Almack's     (E.)    History    of    2nd    Dragoons 

(Royal  Scots  Greys),  478 
Archseologia  JEliana,  Third  Series,  Vol.  TV... 

458 
Baptist     Historical     Society,     Transactions, 

Vol.  I.,  No.  2,  499 

Barnes's  Poems,  ed.  by  T.  Hardy,  99 
Bible,  1611,  Authorised  Version,  ed.  by  W.  A.. 

Wright,  358 

Bleackley's  (H.)  Ladies  Fair  and  Frail,  398 
Bruckner's  (A.)  Literary  History  of  Russia,. 

ed.  by  Ellis  H.  Minns,  tr.  H.  Havelock,  259 
Burke 's    (Sir    B.    and   A.    P.)    Peerage    and 

Baronetage,  219 
Burlington  Magazine,  39,  119,  199,  298,  380, 

479 
Butler     (S.),     Notebooks,     Characters     and  I 

Passages,  ed.  by  A.*R.  Waller,  58 
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Books  recently  published : — 

Cambridge    History    of    English    Literature,  ! 
ed.   by  A.   W.   Ward   and  A.   R.   Waller, 
Vol.  III.,  419 

Ohancellor's  (E.  B.)  Private  Palaces  of  Lon- 
don, 238 
•Coleridge's   Biographia    Literaria,  ed.  by  J. 

Shawcross,  278 
•Crabbe's  Poetical  Works,  ed.  by  A.  J.  and 

R.  M.  Carlyle,  59 

Curious  Case  of  Lady  Purbeck,  440 
Dante,  Inferno,  trans,  by  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith, 

379 

Dickens  Dictionary,  by  Philip,  338 
Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1909,  260 
English  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1908,  278 
Ferrero's  (G. )  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome, 
trans,  by  Rev.   H.  J.  Chayter,  Vols.   III. 
and  IV.,  519 
Formula    Book    of    Diplomatic    Documents, 

ed.  by  H.  Hall,  198 

Foster  ( J. ),  A  Shakespeare  Word-Book,  139 
Hall's   (H.)  Studies  in  English  Official  His- 
torical Documents,  198 

Holmes's  (T.  S.)  Wells  and  Glastpnbury,  118 
Jaggard's  (W. )  Index  to  Book-Prices  Current, 

1897-1906,  399 

Johnson's  (W. )  Folk-Memory,  298 
Lamb's  (C.  and  M.)  Works,  ed.  T.  Hutchinson, 

138,   295 

Lang's  (A. )  Maid  of  France,  99 
Leiand     (J.),     Itinerary,     ed.     L.     Toulmin 

Smith,  Vol.  IV.,  420 
Tklemorials    of    Old    London,    ed.    by    P.    H. 

Ditchfield,  219 
Michaelis  (A.),  A  Century  of  Archaeological 

Discoveries,  139 

Montalban's  (J.  P.  de)  La  Monja  Alferez,  79 
New  English  Dictionary,  ed.  Murray,  179 
Newspaper  Press  Directory,  260 
Noble's  (P.)  Anne  Seymour  Darner,  519 
Nun  Ensign,  trans,  by  J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  79 
Oxford  Thackeray,  edited  by  G.  Saintsbury,  18 
Philip's  (A.  J.)  Dickens  Dictionary,  338 
Plunket's  (Hon.  E.  M.)  Judgment  of  Paris,  520 
Price's  (F.  G.  H.)  Old  Base  Metal  Spoons,  79 
Priestley's  (Lady)  Story  of  a  Lifetime,  38 
Quarterly  Review,  January,  1909,  239 
Ramsay's  (Sir  J.  H.)  Dawn  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 439 

Renshaw's  (G. )  Animal  Romances,  159 
Swift's    Prose    Works,    edited    by    Temple 

Scott,  Vol.  XII.,  19 

'Thackeray,  Oxford,  ed.  Saintsbury,  18 
Thompson's  (F.)  Shelley,  419 
Thomson's  Works,  ed.  by  J.  L.  Robertson,  158 
'Tudor  Facsimile  Texts,  220 
Virgil's,  JEneid,  trans,  by  H.  S.  Wright,  118 
Ware's  ( J.  R.)  Passing  English  of  the  Victorian 

Age,  440 
Watson's  (Foster)  English  Grammar  Schools, 

499 
Wells's     (Ch.)     Joseph     and     his     Brethren, 

Introduction  by  Swinburne,  339 
Wright's  (H.  S.)  trans,  of  ^Eneid,  118 
booksellers'  catalogues,  19,  40,  60,  100,  119,  140, 
159,  199,  240,  279,  299,  340,  360,  400,  459,  480, 
500 

Booksellers  in  the  provinces,  127 
Hosting  in  dressing  stone,  508 
Uostock  (R.  C.)  on  author  of  quotation,  355 

Blackborough  (William),  Milton's  relative,  13 


Botemen,    1528-9,    in    churchwardens'    accounts, 

369,  432 

Bourne  in  place-names,  361,  449 
Bowie  (H.  P.)  on  "  Though  lost  to  sight,"  249 
Boyne  man-of-war,  c.  1700,  9,  74 
Boys  (Capt.)  and  Captains  of  Deal  Castle,  487 
Bradbrook  (W.)  on '  Village  Blacksmith  '  parodied, 

193 
Bradley  (H.)  on  samnitis,  187 

Saskatoon,  207 

Bradley  (J.  W.)  on  St.  Sidwell,  377 
Brandreth  (H.  S.)  on  Moliere  on  opium,  88 
"  That 's  another  pair  of  shoes,"  169 
Bray   (Sir  R.),   Speaker  of  House  of  Commons, 

267,  349 
Breakspear    (Nicholas),    Pope    Adrian    IV.,    his 

biography,  70 

Brede  Manor,  Sussex,  its  history,  308,  357,  377 
Breslar  (M.  L.  R.)  on  Robert  Buchanan's  descent, 

489 

Cambridge  Heath  :    Bernales  Buildings,  289 
Candlemas  and  Passover,  324 
Milton  and  Hackney,  388 
Potter's  Bar  :    Seven  Kings,  89,  335 
Sneezing  superstition,  7 
'  Story  of  my  Heart,'  130 
Whitman  (Walt),  on  Alamo,  Texas,  510 
Brett  (Thomas),  Westminster  scholar,  449 
Brickwork,  rod  as  measure  for,  77,  116,  237 
Bride  and  bridegroom  at  Church,  10,  136 
Bridegroom  and  bride  at  Church,  10,  136 
Brief  for  Greek  Christians,  c.  1630,  289,  357,  458 
Brierley  (H.)  on  Richard  Mosley  Atkinson,  178 

Auriol  (Charles  James),  177 
Brightwell  (Daniel),  Tennyson  Concordance,  261, 

353,  513 
Brightwell    (George    and    William)    at    Edenfield 

School,  Doncaster,  353 

Brigstocke  (G.  R.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  474 
Brill,  the,  Somers  Town,  its  name,  26 
Brillat-Savarin  in  New  York,  507 
Bristol  and  the  slave  trade,  6 
Britain  :   Great  Britain,  early  reference,  66 
Britannia  as  the  national  emblem,  168,  274 
British     Museum     Library :       Catalogue,      105  ; 

tickets,  245 

Brittany,  wreckers  in,  446, 
Britten,  East  London  burial-ground,  29,  174 
Broadley  (A.  M.)  on  Civil  War  documents,  228 
Broadside,  seventeenth  century,  Guildhall  dona- 
tion, 505 
Brockwell    (M.    W.)    on    Gainsborough's    signed 

pictures,  368 
Lancaster,  painter,  490 
Broken  Cross,  Westminster,  1687,  49,  111 
Brokenselde,  tavern  name,  its  etymology,  10,  58, 

110,  172,  233,  517 
Bronte   (Charlotte),    '  Jane    Eyre '    and  Minerva 

Lane,  67 

Brown  (J.)  on  comether,  417 
Browne    (Sir    Thomas)— Anne    Townshend,    410, 

473 

Browning  (R.),  Miramolin  in  '  Sordello,'  45 
Bruges,  pronunciation  of  the  name,  74,  134,  254, 

318 
Brunner   (J.)   on    tankard    with    coat    of  arms, 

349 

Buchanan  (Robert),  his  descent,  489 
Building  terms  :   putlog,  pudding,  328,  498 
Bullen  (R.  F.)  on  Tuesday  Night's  Club,  415 
Bullingdon  Club,  Oxford,  49 
Bullock  (Hugh),  1634,  277 
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Bulloch  (J.  M.),  on  foreigners  in  Tottenham,  144 
Gordon  (L.),  teacher  of  the  deaf,  209 
Gordon  (M.),  minor  poet,  189 
Hesse-Danish  alliance,  129 
Italian  genealogy,  73 
Never  Never  Land,  158 
Bullock  (Thomas),  sportsman,  d.  1802,  507 
Bullock  (W.)  pn  Virginia,  1649,  169,  236,  277 
Burial  half  within  and  half  without  a  church,  108, 

230,  318 

Burke  (A.  M.)  on  William  Bullock,  236 
Burney  (James),  portrait  painter,  his  biography, 308 
Burton  (Robert),  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  65  ; 
and  John  Barclay  and  Theodoras  Prodromus, 
101  ;     Chinese    proverb    in    '  Anatomy,'    168  ; 
and  Jacques  Ferrand's  '  Melancholic  erotique,' 
286 

Burton's  line,  lead-poisoning  symptom,  187,  212 
Bush  Tavern,  Bristol,  in  1787,  7 
Butler  (Bibly),  the  hunting  parson,  15,  172 
Byrom  ( J. ),  epigram  on  Handel  and  Bononcini,426 
Byron  (G.  G.,  sixth  Lord),  his  birthplace,  89,  297  ; 
first  edition  of  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  445,  518 


C.  on  "  Wildman's,"  187 
C.  (A. )  on  vagrants  at  Thorpe  Salvin,  347 
C.  (A.  J. )  on  houses  of  historical  interest,  466 
C.  (A.  M.)  on  Artahshashte,  216 

Lappassit,  238 

Licences  to  travel :   passports,  233 
C — d  (H.)  on  Gloucestershire  definition  of  gentle- 
man, 109 

C.  (F.  N.)  on  Richard  Thompson,  surgeon  R.N.,  29 
C.  (G.  E.)  on  Adrian  Scrope,  32 
C.  (G.  H.)  on  advertising  epitaph,  112 
C.  (H.)  on  Judge  Gascoigne  and  Prince  Harry,  177 

Meredith  (Richard),  Dean  of  Wells,  474 
C.  (H.  P.)  on  "  Woman  with  the  West  in  her  eyes," 

328 

C.  (J.  H.)  on  briefs  for  Greek  Christians,  289 
C.  (L.)  on  Genealogical  Circulating  Library,  78 
C.  (M.  E.  B.)  on  "  une  SeVigneY'  454 
C — n  (H.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  56 

Bagnigge  House,  385 
C.  (S.  D.)  on  heraldry,  197 
C.  (T.)  on  Fecamp  Abbey,  357 
C.  (V.  H.)  on  "  At  the  back  of  beyond,"  510 

Authors  of  quotations  wanted,  248,  387 

De  Quincey  :    quotations  and  allusions,  388 
Caesar  (Julius),  Shakespeare  on  his  deafness,  243, 

425 

'  Calendar  of  Huntingdon,'  Cole's,  1845,  309 
Calliope,   H.M.S.,  at  Samoa,   1889,  349,   391 
Camber,  use  of  the  word  c.  1450,  326 
Cambridge  Heath,  road-name,  origin  of  the  term, 

289 

Camoys  (Thomas,  Lord),  his  wives,  108 
Canapolitans,  origin  and  meaning,  429 
Candlemas  folk-lore,  324 
Cantianus  on  Coningsby  :   Ferby,  28 

Gaynesford  monument  at  Carshalton,  208 
Cardinal  of  St.  Paul's,  15j 
Cards,  "  to  rub  "  at,  66 
Card  terms,  77 
Carey  or  Cary  (Bishop  Mordecai),  his  biography, 

Carlyle  (T.)  on  the  griffin,  114,  456  ;    his  use  of 
the  word  "  purfly,"  248,  292  ;  and  Freemasonry, 
.    370,  437  ;  his  pedigree,  448 


Carmarthen  families,  89,  153 

Carolina,  South,  epitaph,  504 

Caroline  as  a  masculine  name,  15,  117,  238 

Carriages  drawn  by  oxen,  70,  136,  396 

Carriages,  road,  mechanical,  305,  374,  431,  498 

Carshalton,  Gaynesford  monument  at,  208 

Carstares  or  Carstairs,  origin  of  the  name,  290r 

397,  497 

Carter  ( W.  F. )  on  surnames  ending  in  -nell,  75 
Carter  of  York,  nickname  for  Wolsey,  288 
Cartulary  of  Bisham  Abbey,  210 
Cartwright  (W.  C.)  on  Pierrepont's  Refuge,  74 
Cary  (Henry),  Westminster  scholar,  329 
Cary  or  Carey  (Bishop  Mordecai),  his  biography,. 

245 
Casanova  :  parallel  story  by  Col.  W.  Cuninghame, 

147  ;   in  England,  437 
Casanoviana,  147 
Castle  Fpulis,  legend  of,  169 
Castor  oil,  origin  of  the  name,  406 
Catalaunian  Fields,  term  explained,  88 
Cawdor  dispatch  and  French  invasion,  1797,  508- 
Cemeteries,  Protestant,  at  Naples,  343 
Censorship  of  plays,  485 
Ceylon  Regiment,  2nd,  490 
Chains,  hanging  alive  in,  221,  303,  404,  472 
Chamber-horse  for  exercise,  1742,  49,  113 
Chambers  (G.  F.)  on  comets,  489 
Chantrey,  miniaturist,  c.  1790-1800,  29,  252 
Chapman  (F.  R.  H.)  on  Aplin  family,  250 
Chapzugar  cheese  defined,  455 
Charles  I.,  his  cultus  in  America,  55  ;  his  trial,  410* 
Chateaubriand  on  Shakespeare,  410 
Cheese  :  for  ladies,  229,  292,  334  ;  Chapzugar,  455- 
Chess-player,  automaton,  189,  258 
Chester  Corporation  records,  128 
Cheyne,  its  pronunciation,  388 
Children,  names  terrible  to,  53,  218,  356,  454 
Children's  games  in  Orkney,  445 
Chinese  fabulous  flying  carriage,  426 
Chinese  New  Year's  Day  custom,  413 
Chinese  pronunciation,  86,  376 
Chinese  proverb  in  Burton's  '  Anatomy,'  168 
Chinese  puzzle,  449 

Chippindall  (Col.  W.  H.)  on  Sir  H.  Walker,  9 
Choristers,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  248 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  chronology,  107,  212* 
Christian  names  :    Caroline,  15,  117,  238  :    Erni- 

sius,    33,    155,    375  ;     Fruzan,    Frusan,    349  ; 

Nicholas,  87,  255 
Christmas     customs :      Christmas    pig    and     the 

Wooset,  27,  71,  115,  395,  514 

Christmas  Day  and  Lady  Day,  their  connexion,  71 
Christmas  Eve,  Irish  custom  on,  45 
Christmas  pig,  recipe  for,  27,  71,  115,  514 
Christ's  Hospital  costume,  47,  96 
Chronology,  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  107,  212' 
Church :     bride    and    bridegroom    at,    10,    136  f. 

hatchments  in,  307 
Church  plate  sold,  107 

Church  towers  and  smuggled  goods,  129,  238 
Civil  War  documents,  228 

Clapham    (John),    Elizabethan    author,    his    bio- 
graphy, 509 

Clarionett  as  a  surname,  487 
Clarke  ((Caroline)  on  Carlvle    and  Freemasonry f. 

437 
Clarke  (Cecil)  on  '  Le  Matin  de  la  Vie,'  388 

Shakespeare  Second  Folio  in  Switzerland,  36& 
Clarke  (Edward),  Winchester  scholar,  286 
Clasket,  Lincoln  place-name,  its  origin,  29 
Clay  (Sir  Arthur)  on  author  wanted,  268 
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Clayton  (C.  E.  A.)  on  Irish-printed  medical  books, 

428 
Clayton  (H.  B.)  on  the  Duff  mission  ship,  112 

Grenadier  Guards'  band,  306 

Semaphore  signalling,  271 

Clayton  (John),  botanist,  Dean  of  Kildare,  306,  396 
Clayton    (W.),   Baron   Sundon=  Charlotte    Dyve, 

188,  306,  317 

Clements  (H.  J.  B.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  195 
Clement's  Inn  knocker,  69,  117 
Clemesha  (H.  W.)  on  Canapolitans,  429 
Clippingdale  (S.  D.)  on  doctors  who  remained  in 
London  during  the  Plague,  266 

Yellowhammer  superstitions,  452 
Cobbett    (W. ),    criticisms    on    Shakespeare    and 

Milton,  127,  194 
Cock  ale,  recipe  for,  7 
Cockburnspath,    place-name,    its    derivation,    72, 

212,  335,  436 
Cocoa-Xutti  language,  7 
Coffee-drinking  in  Palestine,  90,  236,  358 
Cole  (John),  his  '  Calendar  of  Huntingdon,'  309 
Coleridge    (Hartley),   as   an   art-critic,    181,    341, 

406  ;    contributions  to  periodicals,  217 
Coleridge  (Mary  E.),  her  poem  '  Unwelcome,'  328 
Coleridge  (S.  T.)  as  an  art-critic,  181,  341,  406 
Coles  (J.)  on  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  147 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  31 
Collar  of  SS,  Ireland,  310,  418 
Collins  (F.  Howard)  on  Harris,  silver-buckle  maker, 
18 

Incut,  256 

"  Raised  Hamlet  on  them,"  237 

Seaquake  and  earthquake,  98 

Seraskier  :    its  pronunciation,  294 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  31 
Collins  (V.  H.),  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  49 

Jack  Cade's  Chimney,  48 

Polish  Dragoons  :    Jager,  189 

Thiebault  and  "  s'ennuyer,"  110 

Tents  in  enumeration,  411 

Wellington  trousers,  48 
Collmson  (F.  J.)  on  Judge  Gascoigne  and  Prince 

Harry,  121 

Collnor  on  Bullingdon  Club,  49 
Colyer-Fergusson  (T.)  on  Polhill  family,  315 
Combe  (William),  key  to  his  '  Diaboliad,'  458 
Comet :    "  comet  of  a  season,"  489 
Comet,  card  game,  489 
Comether,  its  derivation,  33,  98,  416,  513 
Com.  Line,  on  Birkenhead  place-rime,  145 

Comether,  417 

Comyn  (Ian)  on  Dickens's  knife-box,  8 
Condell  (C.  G.)  on  Egypt  as  a  place-name,  93 
Condiddle  (Sir  Coolie),  his  Scottish  law  case,  69 
Coningsby  and  Ferby  families,  28 
Conservative  as  a  political  term,  506 
Coolidge    (W.   A.    B.)   on  prepositions   in    place- 
names,  356 

'  Swiss  Family  Robinson,'  352 
Cooper  (A.  L.)  on  Henry  Ernblin  and  Theodosius 

Keen,  448 

Cooper  (A.  W.)  on  Capt.  Rutherford,  10 
Cope  (J.  Hautenville)  on  Rev.  Mr.  Power  of  East- 
hampstead,  50 

Ringeldria  or  Ringilda,  348 

Valle  Crucis  abbots,  346 

Cope  (Mrs.  Hautenville)  on  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  348 

Llangollen.  348 

Morland  (Sir  Samuel),  68 

Recusants'  marriages,  290 


Cope  (Mrs.  Hautenville)  on  Saxon  abbeys,  89 

Sulhamstead  Rectory,  9 

Copernicus,  etymology  of  the  name,  409,  473 
Copyright  in  letters,  125 
Corbet  (Miles),  regicide,  his  marriage,  510 
Corbridge  (James),  Westminster  scholar,  208,  357 
Cornish  (F.  F.)  on  Early  Victorian  songs,  128 
Corpus  Christi  Day,  observance  in  England,  443 
Corsley,  Wilts,  place-name,  its  origin,  108 
Corunna  :   bearer  of  the  first  news,  130,  212,  275 
Cotton  family  of  Warbleton,  Hants,  382 
Counting-out  rimes  in  Orkney,  446 
Courtenay  (G.  H.)  on  Oliver  Cromwell's  Head,  349 
Courtney  (W.  P.)  on  Dodsley's  famous  collection 
of  poetry,  62,  143,  323 

Farmers  of  Aylesbury  and  Straits  of  Malacca, 
470 

Gaol  literature,  510 
Covenanters,  their  motto,  470 
Cowley  (Hannah),  her  burial-place,  269 
Cowper  (Spencer),  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 

308,  377 

Cowper  (W.),  misprint  in  poem,  506 
Cox  (Sir  E.  C.)  on  Rev.  William  Cox,  127 
Cox  (H.  T.)  on  "  Falsehood  of  Extremes,"  189 
Cox  (Rev.  William),  lecturer  at  St.  Mary  Abbots, 

127,  195 

Crafts  (W.  F.)  on  Jones=  Francis,  128 
Cramer  (A.  M.)  on  Mendez  Pinto,  77 

Polish  Dragoons,  256 

Psychological  moment,  138 

Shibboleth,  36 

Cranes,  ancient,  in  England  and  Germany,  146 
Crawford  (C.)  on  '  Englands  Parnassus,'  4,   124, 
204,  283,  383,  443,  502 

Jonson's  '  The  Case  is  Altered,'  41 
Cricket  matches,  ladies',  386 
Cripple  carrying,  its  meaning,  193 
Crocker  (C.),  Chichester  poet,  36 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  head,  349,  389,  453 
Crone  (J.  S.)  on  author  of  quotation  wanted,  334 

Bew  (J.),  bookseller,  256 

Foot  Guards,  3rd,  at  Bayonne,  276 

Macaulay  and  Thorns,  293 
Crooke  (W.)  on  Lascar  jargon,  92 
Cross   banner,    in   the   churchwardens'    accounts, 

1532,  249 
Cross,  wooden,  found  at  Higham-on-the-Hill,  29, 

358 
Crouch  (C.  Hall)  on  arms  wanted,  470 

Edouard  :    silhouette  portraits,  477 

Royal  Independent  Hanoverian  Lodge,  470 

Sanderson  of  Great  Bradley,  68 

Vergy  (Treyssac  de),  518 

Crow  (W.  Roberts)  on  Second  Ceylon  Regiment, 
490 

Shakespeare  and  Ensor,  210 

Walton  Castle,  Clevedon,  108 

Waney  timber,  34 

Wilkins  (Jenny),  357 

Wonders  of  the  World,  176 
Crucifixion  and  the  wind,  106 
Crusoe    (Richard    Davis),   his    voyages    and    dis- 
coveries, 425 
Cuir-bouilli :  cuir-cisele,  German  leather  bindings, 

117 

Culprit,  etymology  of  the  word,  486 
Cummerbund,  derivation  of  the  word,  65 
Cuninghame  (Col.  W.)  and  Casanova  story,  147 
Curious  on  Peter  Drelincourt,  Dean  of  Armagh,208 
Curious  House,  Greenwich,  its  history,  32,    111, 

213 
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Curry  (J.  T.)  on  crucified  thieves,  321 

"  Entre  tiiy  yo,"  206 

Gloucestershire  definition  of  a  gentleman,  172 

"  He  which  drinketh  well,"  53 

Psychological  moment,  54 
Curses,  Irish,  45 
Curtis  (J. )  on  Marylebone,  416 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),'  Neighbours  on  the  Green,'  27 

Semaphore  signalling,  272,  358 


D 

D.  on  blazers,  333 

Dew-ponds,  474 

Hough  family,  475 

Index  saying,  234 

"  Old  King  Cole,"  13 

Russian  names,  235 

"  Sevigne  (Une)  "  495 
D.  (B.)  on  Corsley,  Wilts,  108 

Oxen  drawing  carriages,  136 
D.  (P.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  468 
D.  (G.)  on  Lumley  family,  508 
D — h  on  Britannia  as  the  national  emblem,  168 

Green  Dragon,  129 

White  Hart,  168 
D.  (M.)  on  Aspirine,  352 
D.  (T.  P.)  on  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun,  253 

Ships  renamed  after  the  Restoration,  73 
D— t  (T.  P.)  on  "  Though  lost  to  sight,"  438 
Dahl  (Michael),  portrait  painter,  1656-1743,  467 
Dante  :   Dorando  :  Durand,  186 
Dante  on  old  men,  448 
Darlington  (O.  H.)  on  O'Hara  portraits,  128 

"  White  Eyes,"  Delaware  chief,  87 
Dasent  (A.  I.)  on  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  267 
"  Davelly  "  rain,  dialect  phrase,  509 
Davey  (H.)  on  the  Rhine  a  French  boundary,  375 

Tennyson  and  Aldworth,  325 
Davies  (A.  Morley)  on  Eastry,  Kent,  172 

Neyte,  Eybury,  and  Hyde,  174 
Davies  (A.  W.)  on  Gainsborough  at  Richmond,  149 
Davies  or  Davis  (Black),  turf  character,  c.  1790,507 
Davis    (Crusoe    Richard),    his    voyages    and    dis- 
coveries, 425 
Davy  (A.  J.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  29 

Devonshire  miniaturists,  273 

Pollard  (Sir  Lewis),  433 

Southcott   (Joanna),  her  celestial  passports 

137 
Day    (Nancy),    Lady   Penhoulet,   her  biography, 

393,  438 

Daylight-saving,  anticipated  by  Shakespeare,  226 
Days,  the  borrowing,  in  Arabic,  507 
Deal  Castle,  Capt.  Boys  and  Captains  of,  487 
Deare  family,  506 
Death,  leg  growing  after,  72,  471 
Deaths,  marriages,  and  births,  their  registration, 

o4o 
Death's-head  ring  as  legacy',  306 

Debatable,  The,"  use  in  1552,  366 
De  Bickerton  or  Bickerton  family,  189 

'  Defixionum  Tabellaj "  :    Disraeli,  276 
Defoe  (Daniel),  French  and  German  imitations  of 
'Robinson  Crusoe,'  277,  351  ;  his  wife,  466,  516 
.Delta  on  inscriptions  in  Jerusalem,  25,  163 
De  Montfort  (Peter),  first  Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Commons,  411 

Denman  (A.)  on  tobacconist's  Highlander,  307 
Denner  family,  289 
Denton  family  of  Folkestone,  366 


Denver  or  Denvir,  origin  of  the  name,  88 

Denvir  ( J. )  on  Denvir  or  Denver,  88 

De  Quincey  :  on  Alexander  Pope,  61  ;  quotation* 
and  allusions,  388,  438 

Devonshire  miniaturists,  209,   273 

Dew-ponds,  origin  of  the  term,  428,  474 

Dey  (Edward  Merton),  Shakespeariana,  85  r 
death,  520 

Diabolo  in  China  and  Japan,  174 

Diamonds,  called  "  fossel,"  186,  496 

Dibdin  (Charles)  the  Elder,  bibliography,  402,  483 

Dibdin  (E.  Rimbault)  on  authors  wanted,  316 
Dibdin  bibliography,  483 
Egypt  as  a  place-name,  174 
Longmans  :   the  '  Marseillaise,'  92 

Dickens  (Charles) :  Pickwick  surname,  7 ; 
Bastille  prisoner,  8  ;  description  of  a  knife- 
box,  8,  116,  215  ;  Podsnap  and  his  prototype, 
186  ;  valentine  lines  in  '  Dombey  and  Son,' 
209,  257  ;  automaton  dancers,  289,  357  ; 
"  overfed  Mephistopheles"  in 'Dombey  and  Son,' 
448  ;  and  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  487 

Dickinson  (H.  W.)  on  ealing  hearth,  87 

'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  additions 
and  corrections,  365,  433  ; 

'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography :  Epitome,'  32ft 

Diego  on  Daniel  Defoe's  wife,  466 
Hanging  alive  in  chains,  406, 
Pinto  (Mendez),  77 
St.  Sunday,  276 
Shakespeariana,  425 

Dimas,  crucified  thief,  321,  394 

Dinton,  biographical  epitaph  at,  504 

Disalder,  use  of  the  word,  385 

Disease,  modern  causes  of,  345,  455 

Disgruntled,  use  of  the  word,  326,  452 

Disraeli.     See  Beaconsfield. 

Dixon  (R.)  on  Margaret  Pole,  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, 477 

Dixon  (W.  Hepworth)  on  Father  John  of  Cron- 
stadt,  67 

Doctors  in  London  during  the  Plague,  1665,  266 

Dodsley  (R.),  famous  collection  of  poetry,  62r 
143,  323  ;  his  biography,  169  ;  his  letters,  428 

Dodspn  (R.  B.)  on  Col.  John  Hewson,  208 

Doge's  palace  at  Venice,  its  Gothic  arches,  128 

Door-knocker,  Clement's  Inn,  69 

Dorando  :    Durand  :    Dante,  186 

Douglas  (Valentine),  Bishop  of  Laon  1581-98,  90" 

Dover  (Thomas),  M.B.,  1660-1742,  his  ancestry, 
149,  196 

Dowell  (V.  W.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,14 

Dragon  in  heraldry,  129 

Dragoons,  7th  Light,  c.  1790-1810,  310,  374 

Drayton  (G.)  on  Drayton  on  Valentine's  Day,  170s 
Tasso's  '  Aminta,'  170 

Drayton  (M.)  on  Valentine's  Day,  170,  218,  257r 
358 

Drelincourt  (Peter),  Dean  of  Armagh,  208,  275 

Druce  or  Druice,  lane-name,  189,  274 

Drury  (Robert),  mariner,  c.  1702,  his  biography, 
162 

Dryden  (J.)  poems  attributed  to,  169  ;  his  '  Tribe 
of  Levi '  1691,  229  ;  on  Milton's  portrait,  246 

Ducking  chairs  for  scolds,  330 

Duff,  early  mission  ship  to  South  Seas,  112 

Duignan  ( W.  H. )  on  Eastry,  Kent,  87 

Dumas  and  Shakespeare,  parallel  passages,  290 

Dunstable,  history  published  1821-2,  9 

Durand  :  Dorando  :    Dante,  186 

Dwelly  (E.)  on  Genealogical  Circulating  Library,  5 

Dwight  (T.  F.)  on  epitaphiana,  504 
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E.  (B.  A.)  on  bobbery,  234 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  ships  renamed  after  the  Restora- 
tion, 10 

Baling  hearth,  its  meaning,  1546,  87,  176 
Earife,  co.  Kent,  its  locality,  1651,  290,  358 
Earthquake  and  seaquake,  the  terms,  44,  98 
Easter  bibliography,  282 

East  Harding  Street.  London  street-name,  229 
Eastry.  Kent,  place-name,  87,  171,  237 
Eden  (F.  S. )  on  nimbus.  489 

St.  Michael  le  Quern.  265 
Eden  (H.  K.  F.)  on  canopied  pews,  273 
Edgcumbe  (B.)  on  "  hackbut  bent,"  507 
Edgeworth  (R.  L.)=  Honora  Sneyd,  1773,  448 
Edmunds    (A.    J.)    on    Coventry    Patmore    and 

Swedenborg,  346 
Edouard  or  Edouart  (M.),  silhouettist,  1825,  371, 

477 

Edward  the  Confessor,  laws  of,  269 
Edward  II.,  his  death,  227 
Edwards  (F.  A.)  on  Artahshashte,  216 
j£  Egypt  as  a  place-name,  93 

Holt  Castle  and  Beauchamp  Family,  490 

Pinto  (Mendez),  77 

Prior  (George),  watchmaker,  28 

Ships'  periodicals,  454 

Spanish  money  in  Nubia,  109 

Tasso's  '  Aminta,'  235 
Egg  good  in  parts,  70,  134,  356 
Eggeling  (J.)  on  Masburensis,  228 
Eglantine  on  Bishop  Sampson  of  Lichfleld,  16 
Egypt  as  a  place-name,  93,  174,  467 
Elephant,  first  exhibited  in  America,  467 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  her  commemoration  day,  13  ; 
and  Old  Trinity  House,  Worcester,  67  ;  thanks- 
giving ballad,  147 

Elizabethan  library,  its  contents,  407 
Ellacombe  (Canon  H.  N.)  on  Philip  Thicknesse,  258 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  Ernisius,  155 

Gower,  a  Kentish  name,  476 
Ellis  (H.  D.)  on  "  punt  "  in  football,  315 
Ellison  (Henry),  date  of  death,  170,  277 
fils  on  American  genealogies,  49 
El-Serujah,  celebrated  pillar,  its  locality,  58 
Ely  (John,  Lord  Bishop  of),  MSS.  of,  371 
Emblin  (Henrv)  and  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 

448 
Emeritus  on  Scrap  Hager  Alkali,  169 

Authors  of  quotations  wanted,  148 

Fossel,  term  applied  to  diamonds,  186 

Garlick  :   onions  for  purifying  water,  28 

Isinglass  used  in  windows,  28 

Thames  "  The  Flats  "  and  King's  Channel,  : 

269 
'  England's    Parnassus,'    errors    in,    4,    123,    204, 

283,  383,  443,  502 

English,  liquid  n  in,  105,  170,  251,  335 
Enigma  on  peninsulas,  490 
Ensor  family  and  Shakespeare,  210,  334 

Epigrams: — 

Handel  and  Bononcini,  426 

"  Non  orb  is  gentem,"  416 
Epiphany  :   Befana,  Roman  folk-lore,  6,  72 
Epitaphs : — 

Advertising,  112 

All  her  days  she  labour'd  hard,  505 

Aspirate  meis    Elegis    pia    turma    Sororum, 
463 


Epitaphs : — 

Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred,  111 
Dignus    qui    primam    circum    sua    tempora 

mitram,  52 
First  Read  then  weepe  when  thou  art  hereby 

taught,  393 
Foote  (Samuel),  17,  56 
Here  in  their  |  tender  infancy  |  a  brother  and 

a  sister  lye,  504 

I  've  plodded  thro'  life's  weary  way,  504 
I  've   ploughed  my  land  and   sown   it    too, 

504 

Margaret  of  Richmond,  463 
My  name,   my   countrv,   what   are   they  to 

thee  ?  504 

O  Mors,  quam  dura,  6 
O  sudden  death,  I  in  a  moment  fell,  112 
Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  504 
Unfort'nate    youth    who    wrought    in    brick 

and  lime,  505 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  letter,  347,  472 
Erasmus,  his  epitaph  on  Margaret  of  Richmond, 

463 

Ernisius,  a  proper  name,  33,  155,  375 
-es  and  -is  in  Scottish  proper  names,  37 
Essex  (Earl  of),  his  Irish  campaign,  69,  154 
Essex  Martyrs'  Memorial,  unveiling,  65 
Eton  College  names,  list  of,  290,  350 
Evans  (F.  C.)  on  St.  David  :    "  Taffy-on-a-stick," 

327 
Evatt   (Surgeon-General  G.)  on  General   Russell 

Manners,  149 

Pym  and  Jephson  families,  128 
Evils,  field-name,  468 

Eybury,  Hyde,  Neyte,  the  manors,  22,  174,  231 
Eyebright,  origin  of  the  name,  75,  133,  194,  310, 
414 


F.  on  J.  Bew,  bookseller,  416 

F.  (A.  L.)  on  Laton  family  of  Yorks,  208 

Oliver  Cromwell's  head,  453 

Fecamp  Abbey  :    Brede  Manor,  308 
F.  (C.  S.)  on  Rear- Admiral  Keeler,  349 
F.  (G.  M.)  on  Welsh  and  Tudor  heraldry,  387 
F.   (H.   J.)  on  "May  I  throughout  this  day  of 

thine,"  197 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  Marylebone,  416 

Mitred  abbots  and  priors,  16 

"  Raised  Hamlet  on  them,"  138 

Rhombus,  518 

Saltfleetby,  45 

Songs,  Early  Victorian,  237 

Wonders  of  the  World,  87 
F.  (R.  C.)  on  Potter's  Bar :   Seven  Kings,  376 
F.  (T.)  on  Carlyle  on  the  Griffin,  456 
Faddy  (Peter),  d.  1804,  his  biography,  447 
Fairfax  (Lord)  and  the  battle  of  Xaseby,  344,  433, 

514 

Falcon  Courts,  their  history,  128,  190,  271 
Falkner  (C.)  on  'The  Oak  Tree'  328 
Fanshawe    (E.    J.)    on    Sir    Richard    and    Lady 

Fanshawe,  269 
Fanshawe  (H.  C.)  on  Lady  Honor ia  Howard,  134 

'Plato  Redivivus,'  28 

Fanshawe  (Sir  R.  and  Lady),  miniatures  of,  269 
Farmers  of  Aylesbury  and  Straits  of  Malacca,  410, 

453,  470 

Farrer  (W.)  on  Greystoke  family,  81,  158 
Fecamp  Abbey  MSS.,  308,  357,  377 
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Fenhoulet  (Nancy  Day,  Lady),  her  biography,  393, 

438 

Fennystanton,  its  monstrous  child,  249 
Ferby  and  Coningsby  families,  28 
Ferdusi  on  Parliamentary  banner  in  the  City,  89 
Ferguson  (Donald)  on  beche-de-mer,  482 

Pinto  (Mendez),  176 

Fergusson  (T.  Colyer)  on  Thomas  Dover,  M.B.,  196 
"  Fernandes  in  Dukes  Place,"  his  identification,  49 
Ferrand  (Jacques),  his  '  Melancholie  erotique,' 

and  Robert  Burton,  286 
Ferrers    (Earl),   1720-60,   portraits   of,   209,   335, 

434,  498 

Ferry  (C.  P.)  on  harbours,  409 
Fielding  brothers,  c.  1667,  469 
Field-name,  "the  Evils,"  468 
Fig  tree  near  Aldgate  Pump,  its  history,  107,  178 
Fig  trees  for  maturing  meat,  456 
Filey  (C.)  on  Wentworth  of  Pontefract,  68 
Finny  (W.  E.  St.  L.)  on  suffragan  bishops  :   their 

arms,  109 

Fire,  hare  forecasting,  310,  413,  458 
Fire-engine  exhibition,  8,  56 
Fisher  (Kitty),  date  of  her  death,  245 
Fishwick  (H.)  on  "  knights  without  noses,"  49 
FitzGeffrey  (Charles)=  Anne  Arman,  1604,  49 
FitzGerald  (Edward)  and  Naseby  battle-field,  304 
Fitzpatrick  (J.)  on  'Allied  Armies  before  Sebas- 

topol,'  189 
Fitzpatrick  (Sir  Jerome),  Inspector  of  Health  to 

the  Forces,  428 

Fitzvvilliams  (C.)  on  Carmarthen  families,  153 
Flag,  pirate  :    "  Old  Roger,"  "  Jolly  Roger,"  370 
Flats  in  the  Thames  estuary,  269 
Fleet  prison  in  14th  and  15th  centuries,  18 
Fleetwood  family  of  Calwich,  co.  Stafford,  183 
Fleming  (G.  E.)  on  Rowen  family,  449 
Fleming  (Malcolm)  and  the  king,  70 
Fleming  (W.  H.)  on  authors  wanted,  429 
Fletcher  (J.  M.  J.)  on  Beating  the  Bounds  in  1763, 

384 
Fletcher  (Sir  Robert),  d.  1777,  his  biography,  48, 

117 

Fletcher  (W.  G.  D.)  on  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  48 
Flinders  (Matthew),  his  biography,  267 
Flood  (W.  H.  Grattan)  on  '  The  Girl  I  left  behind 

Me,'  246 

Floor-cloth  manufacture  c.  1815,  265 
Flying  machines,  early,  8,  98,  145,  425,  465 

Folk-lore  :— 

All  Hallows  E'en,  6 

Candlemas,  324 

Cobweb,  378 

Epiphany,  6,  72 

French,  106 

Hare  forecasting  fire,  310,  413,  458 

Muffin  martyr  in  the  Holy  Land,  7 

Passover,  324 

Phantom  ship,  489 

Sea-names,  107 

Signatures,  doctrine  of,  209 

Snakes,  157,  506 

Sneezing,  7,  117,  173 

Wreckers  in  Brittany,  446 

Yellowhammer  superstitions,  386,  452 
Football :    "  Punt "  in,  187,  257,  315,  355  ;    at 

Scone,  Perthshire,  on  Fastern's  Tuesday,  309 
Foote  (Samuel),  his  family  connexions,  17,  56 
Ford  ("  Parson  ")  and  Dr.  Johnson,  104  1 
Foreigners,  use  of  the  word,  1557-8,  408 
Foreigners  in  Tottenham,  c.  1854,  144 


Fort  Montague  at  Knaresborough,  17 
Fossel,  term  applied  to  diamonds,  186,  496 
Foulis  Castle,  legend  of,  169 
Fox  (W.  L.)  on  Edward  II. 's  death,  227 

"  Quid  est  fides  ?  "  297 
Francis  (John  C. )  on  The  Longmans,  2,  50 

Macaulay  and  W.  J.  Thorns,  165 

Old  Serjeants'  Inn,  344 
Francis=  Jones,  128,  238 
Fraser  (A. )  on  the  farmers  of  Aylesbury,  453 
Freeholders  temp.  Elizabeth,  72 
Freemasonry,  T.  Carlyle  and  R.  Carlile  on,  370,  437 
Froudes=  stuffed  dates,  430 
Frusan,  Fruzan,  female  Christian  name,  349 
Fullarton  (Mrs.  E.  M.)  on  Turton,  289 
Funeral  refreshments  at  Giggleswick,  287 
Fylde  oath,  its  terms,  509 
Fynmore  (A.)  on  Pimlico  :    Eyebright,  415 
Fynmore  (R.  J. )  on  Barnard  &  Staples,  bankers,  252 

Beaconsfield  and  the  primrose,  37 

Boys  (Capt.  Thomas),  487 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  head,  390 

Gower,  a  Kentish  hamlet,  95 

Keeler  (Rear- Admiral),  412 

Polish  Dragoons  :    Jager,  256 

Seaman  (Dutton),  City  Comptroller,  29 

Ships  renamed  after  the  Restoration,  73 

Webb  (Richmond),  297 


G 

G.  on  military  bank-note  :    Fort  Montague,  17 

Purfly,  its  meaning,  292 

G.  (A.)  on  Nanny  Natty  Cote  :    Lucy  Locket,  268 
G.  (G.  H.)  on  authors  wanted,  88 
G.  (J.)  on  Gainsborough,  architect,  c.  1300,  449 

Gainsborough's  descendants,  169 
G.  (M.  N.)  on  authors  wanted,  9 

Bank-note  sandwich,  515 

Corunna  :   bearer  of  the  news,  212 

Naval  Foe,  mysterious,  347 

Semaphore  signalling,  272 
Gaidoz  (H.)  on  lizards  and  music,  167 
Gainsborough,  architect,  c.  1300,  449 
Gainsborough  (T.),  at  Richmond,  1780-87,  149; 
his  descendants,  169  ;  list  of  signed  pictures,  368 
Games  :    football  at  Scone  on  Fastern's  Tuesday, 
309  ;     nuts   in   May,    344,    437  ;     children's   in 
Orkney,  445,  446  ;   comet,  card  game,  489 
Gaunox,  word  in  court  roll,  1511,  250,  357 
Gaol  literature,  428,  510 

Gardiner  (A.)  on  'Swiss  Family  Robinson,'  351 
Garlic,  called  countryman's  treacle,  28,  173 
Garum,  a  sauce,  and  punch,  466 
Gascoigne  (Judge)  and  Prince  Harry,  121,  177 
Gayfere  (Thomas),  master  mason  of  Westminster 

Abbey,  286 
Gayfere  Street,  Westminster,  origin  of  the  name, 

286 

Gaynesford  monument  at  Carshalton,  208 
Genealogy  :    circulating  library  proposed,  5,  78  ; 
Italian,  14,  73  ;    American,  49,   175  ;    missing 
compilations,  347 

Generous,  use  of  the  word  in  A.V.,  246 
Gennadius  (J.)  on  Mediterranean,  10 
Gentleman,  Gloucestershire  definition,  109,  172 
Gerish  (W.  B.)  on  bell  customs  at  Sibson,  16 

"  Blow  the  cobwebs  away,"  253 

Breakspear  (Nicholas),  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  71 

Burial  half  within  a  church,  230 

Carlyle  on  the  Griffin,  114 
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Gerish  (W.  B.)  on  Epitaphiana,  504 

Field  memorials  to  sportsmen,  116,  297 

Freeholders  in  time  of  Elizabeth,  72 

Garlic  :    onions  for  purifying  water,  173 

Goose  with  the  golden  feathers,  145 

Hare  forecasting  fire,  310 

Hocktide  at  Hexton,  488 

Incut,  its  meaning,  257 

Maud  House,  c.  1300,  18 

Names  terrible  to  children,  53 

Place-names  :    their  etymology,  398 

Potter's  Bar  :    Seven  Kings,  234 

Rabbits  for  luck,  258 

St.  Sunday,  276 

Scrope  (Adrian),  33 

"  Spanish  strapps  "  :    "  Morbus  Gallicus,"  4fl 

Witchcraft  bibliography,  386 

Young  (Edward),  author  of  '  Night  Thoughts, 

34 

German-English  dictionary,  proper  names  in,  384 
German  leather  bindings,  117 
German  life,  amusing  book  on,  428 
Gestas,  crucified  thief,  321,  394 
Gibbon,  paragraphs  ending  with  "  of,"  46 
Giggleswick,  funeral  refreshments  at,  287 
Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  last  words,  447 
Gilbert  (W.)  on  "  Though  lost  to  sight,"  518 
Gill  (Theo.)  on  Lizards  and  music,  277 
Gillman  (C.)  on  German  leather  bindings,  117 

Index  saying,  255 

Lappassit,  149 

Tasso's  '  Aminta,'  235 

Village  names  feminine,  115 
Gipsy  of  the  sky=  comet,  349 
Girdlestone,  derivation  of  the  name,  448 
Glamorgan,  not  Glamorganshire,  306,  498 
Glasse  (Isaac),  Westminster  scholar,  269 
Glenny  (W.  W.)  on  Potter's  Bar  :  Seven  Kings,  234 

Ruckholt  House,  92 

Glose  or  gloss,  French  verse  form,  187,  337 
Gloucester,  Tolsey  at,  its  history,  15 
Gloucestershire  definition  of  a  gentleman,  109,  172 
Gloucestershire  worthies,  168 
Gloyne  (C.  P.)  on  rhombus,  448 
Goadby  (M.),  publisher,  1779,  470 
Godfery  (F.)  on  Daniel  MacCartie  or  MacCarthy, 

347 

Goethe,  Englishmen  in  his  Conversations,  167 
Goldsmid  (Sir  Isaac ),  Jewish  philanthropist,  89, 253 
Goldreich  (S.)  on  '  If  I  Only  Knew,'  410 
"  Good-fors,"  colloquial  word,  86,  175 
Goose    with    golden    feathers    on    bench-end    at 

Throcking,  145 
Goose  with  one  leg,  original  of  the  story,  388,  438, 

497,  516 

Gordon  (L.),  teacher  of  the  deaf,  209 
Gordon  (M.),  minor  poet,  189 
Gordon  (Mrs.)  nee  Isabella  Levy,  48,  114 
Gordon  ( Nathaniel  )=  Laura  Turton,  289,  352 
Gordon-Smith  (R.)  on  Horncastle  Family,  290 

Warner  (Sir  Thomas),  108 
Gorsebush  on  Comether,  513 
Gorst  &  Odey,  artists  in  marble,  468 
Gosport,  Hants,  Mill  at,  172 
Gower  family  epitaph,  504 
Gower,  Kentish  place-name,  its  derivation,  10,  94, 

476 

Gower  (R.)  on  the  liqxiid  71  in  English,  172 
Gower  (R.  Vaughan)  on  Billy  Butler  the  Hunting 

Parson,  15 

Goldsmid  (Sir  Isaac),  253 
Gower,  a  Kentish  hamlet,  10J 


Gower  (R.  Vaughan)  on  Horse  Hill,  155 
Lawlor  (Major  W.),  69 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  31 
Yew  trees  by  Act  of  Parliament,  58 
Grant  (C.)  on  E.  F.  Holt,  painter,  38 
Grant  (J.  M.)  on  Ewen  Maclachlan,  90 
Gray   (T.),   on   effigy   of   King   Osric,    128  ;    two 

references  in  his  works,  147,  236 
Great  Britain,  early  reference,  66 
Great  New  Street,  London  street-name,  229 
"  Great  Unpaid,"  applied  to  Justices  of  the  Peace, 

50 

Greek  Christians,  c.  1630,  brief  for,  289,  357,  458 
Green  (B.  W. )  on  Patagonia  and  the  Patagonians, 

244 

Green  (C.  R.)  on  Edward  Kemp,  67 
Green  dragon,  the  device,  129 
Grenadier  Guards,  band  c.  1749,  306 
Gresham  (Abbot  Thomas)  and  Thornton  Abbey, 

348 

Gretna  Green,  illustrations  of,  471,  517 
Greystoke  family,  81,  158 
Grieb-Schroer     '  English-German     Dictionary,' 

proper  names  in,  384 
Grigor  (J. )  on  authors  wanted,  316 

Corunna  :    bearer  of  the  news,  212 
Fig  tree  in  the  City,  178 
Lincoln  (Abraham)  and  'Mortality,'  247 
Grindleton,  place-name,  its  derivation,  67,  393 
Grone  (Lieut.  V.)  on  Polish  Dragoons  :   Jager,  277 
Groom's  Coffee-house,  its  sale,  145 
Grzymala,  Polish  word,  its  meaning,  49,  338 
Guard  aloft  on  early  railways,  35 
Guards,  3rd  Foot,  at  Bayonne,  1814,  69,  192,  276 
Guernsey  on  '  An  Excursion  to  Jersey,'  507 
Guernsey  lily,  its  naturalization,  55 
~uild  (William),  his  '  Moses  Unveiled,'  1684,  470 
uildhall    donation,    seventeenth-century   broad- 
side, 505 

ulix  holland,  textile  fabric,  470 
urney  (Dr.  Robert),  Rector  of  Omagh  c.  1720, 
149, 214 

uthrie  (A.)  on  "  une  SevigneY'  454 
uts  Muths,  his  '  Gymnastics,'  287 


H 

I.  on  the  Wooset,  514 
I.  (A.)  on  Manor  Court  terms,  249 
H.  (A.  C.)  on  Deare  family,  506 

(E.)  on  '  Nouveaux  Tableaux  de  Famille,'  389 
'  Royal  Plaister  Academy,'  427 
Society  of  Artists,  1772,  427 
Woods  (Mr.)  as  Velasquez,  427 
(F.)  on  Johnsonian  anecdotes  and  relics,  281 
Johnson's  Watch,  494 
Stukeley   family,    487 
(H.  W. )  on  names  terrible  to  Children,  53 

Shields  (Cuthbert),  55 
H.  (J.  J.)  on  H.M.S.  Calliope,  391 
I.  (M.)  on  British  Museum  tickets,  245 
(M.  Y.  A.)  on  squad=  mud,  269 

Twiss's  '  Verbal  Index  to  Shakespeare,'  509 
(R.  T.)  on  Girdlestone,  448 
(R.  V.  J.  S.)  on  King's  Printers,  128 
(S.  H.  A.)  Beckford  queries,  438 

Fielding  brothers,  469 

(W.  B.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  148 
Clement's  Inn  knocker,  69 
Ferrers  (Earl),  209,  434 
Hanging  alive  in  chains,  473 
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H.  (W.  B.)on  Rutland  :    origin  of  the  name,  294 
Shakespeare's  descendants,  346 
Tudor  spelt  Tidder  453 
Wellington  (Duke  of),  strange  epitaph,  472 
H.  (W.  M.)  on  population  of  ancient  Rome,  273 
H.  (W.  S.  B.)  on  Egypt  as  a  place-name,  94 
"  Hackbut  bent,"  meaning  of  the  phrase,  507 
Hackney  and  Milton,  388,  438 
Hadrian,  travelling  in  reign  of,  10,  113 
Haggard  family  of  Norfolk,  148,  254 
Haines  (C.  R.)  on  names  terrible  to  children,  218 
Hair,  white  through  fear,  433 
Hall  (A.)  on  "  Raised  Hamlet  on  them,"  237 
Hall  (J.  K.)  on  church  at  Warden  Point,  207 
Hall  (T.  W.)  on  Denner  family,  289 

Polhill  family,  412 
Halley  family,  64,  407 
Halliwell  (Henry),  B.D.,  his  biography,  18 
Hamilton  (S.  G. )  on  Capt.  Bettesworth's  statue,468 
Hammer  post,  Sussex  relic,  its  disappearance,  486 
Handel  and  Bononcini,  epigram,  426 
Haney  ( J.  L. )  on  Tennyson  bibliography,  322 
Hanging  alive  in  chains,  221,  303,  404,  472 
Hangmen  who  have  been  hanged,  468 
Hanoverian  Lodge,  Royal  Independent,  its  seal,470 
Hansom  (J.  S.)  on  the  Tyburn,  32 
Harben  (H.  A.)  on  Brokenselde,  110 

Marylebone,  291 

Harbours,  books  on,  409,  452,  477,  514 
Hardwicke  (H.  J.)  on  Bishop  Sampson  of  Lich- 

field,  117 

Hare  forecasting  fire,  310,  413,  458 
Harington  (Sir  John)  and  '  Nuga3  Antiquaj,'  1769, 

161 

Harland-Oxley  (W.  E.)  on  Broken  Cross,  West- 
minster, 111,  265 
Essex  Martyrs'  Memorial,  65 
Foote  (Samuel),  comedian,  56 
Gayfere  Street,  Westminster,  286 
Houses  of  historic  interest,  45 
Kingsland  almshouses,  124 
Nicholas  as  a  feminine  name,  87 
Rutherfurd  (Capt),  at  Trafalgar,  73 
St.  Michael's,  Sutton  Court,  146 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  31 
Vanishing  London  :    old  houses  near  Black- 
friars  Road,  106 

Vernon  (Admiral)  and  South  London,  448 
Westminster  Abbey  almsmen,  227,  355 
Westminster  changes  in  1908,  201,  262 
Westminster  Latin  play,  427 
Harris,  silver-buckle  maker,  18 
Harris  ( J. ),  Westminster  scholar,  230 
Harris  (M.  D.)  on  '  St.  Christian,'  miracle  play,  230 
Harrison    (P.)    on    name-corruption:     Mountain 

Bower,  505 

Harston  (A.)  on  rod  of  brickwork,  116 
Hastings  (Warren),  his  residence  at  40,  Park  Lane, 

466 

Hatchments  in  churches,  307 
Haughendo,  use  of  the  word,  509 
Haul,  its  derivation,  307,  395,  455 
Haultmont  (M. )  on  psychological  moment,  94 
Hautenville-Cope.     See  Cope. 
Hawkes-Strugnell  (Commander  W.)  on  Strugnell 

surname,  109 

Hawkins  family  and  arms,  32 
Hawser=  a  rope,  earliest  quotation,  307,  395,  455 
-Hayes  (Samuel),  Westminster  scholar,  149,  217 
Hazhtt  (William),  memorial  tablet  to,  504 
iiead  (/•  G.)  on  Jenny  Wilkins,  268 
•lieathfield,  Sussex,  its  history,  169 


3ebb  (J.)  on  Beachey  Head  :   its  derivation,  186 

Dialogues  of  Luisa  Sigea,  170 

Garum  and  punch,  466 

Macnab  legend,  492 

Songs,  Early  Victorian,  237 
ilems  (H.)  on  Nicholas  Breakspear,  70 

Brokenselde,  58 

Canopied  pews,  272 

Church  towers  and  smuggled  goods,  238 

Fire  engines,  56 

Guard  aloft,  36 

Irish  custom  on  Christmas  Eve,  45 

Pompey  =  Portsmouth,  427 

Railways  in  the  forties,  306 

Rod  of  brickwork,  77 

Rutland  :    origin  of  the  name,  294 

St.  Sidwell,  377 

Sneezing  superstition,  173 

Suffragan  bishops  :    their  arms,  193 

Tyburn,  tree,  333 

Waney  timber,  34 
Henry  II.,  charter  of,  1181,  48 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Judge  Gascoigne,  121, 

177 

Heraldic  on  grzymala,  49 
Heraldic  queries,  229 

Heraldry  :— 

Badges  in,  255 

Bishops,  suffragan,  their  arms,  109,  193 

Crest  of  ostrich  feathers  with  eagle,  409 

Dragon,  green,  129 

Fesse  in  1340,  87 

Froissart,  292 

Hatchments  in  churches,  307 

Horse  courant,  470 

Lady's  heraldic  motto,  268,  397 

Or,  on  a  bend  sable  three  falcons  displayed, 169 

Pillow,  292 

Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Or,  an  eagle  displayed, 
9,  197 

Sable,   a  chevron  between  three  fleurs-de-lis 
arg.,  462 

Shields  fretty  and  ordinaries,  349 

Three  bars  dancette  ermine,  470 

Tudor,  387 

Vair,  on  a  chief  or  three  lions  rampant,  340 

Welsh,  387 

Herbert  (J.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  187 
Hergensis  on  hare  forecasting  fire,  458 
Heriots,  curious,  c.  1348-9,  26 
Heron-Allen  (E.)  on  Britannia  as  national  emblem. 
274 

Carlyle  and  Freemasonrv,  438 

"  That 's  another  pair  of  shoes,"  252 
Herpich  (C.  A.)  on  Shakespeariana,  84 
Hersey  (Anthony),   M.P.   for  Shoreham,  1557-8, 

428 

Herz  (N.)  on  Byron's  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  445 
Herzegovina,  pronunciation  of  the  word,  225 
Hesilrige  (Sir  Arthur),  his  biography,  308,  430 
Heslop    (R.    O.)    on    Aspinshaw,    printing-press 
maker,  429 

Cockburnspath,  436 

Gaol  literature,  512 
Hesse-Danish  alliance,  1764,  129,  252 
Hewson  (Col.  John),  Cromwellian  officer,  208 
Hexton,  Hocktide  observance  at,  488 
Hibgame  (F.  T.)  on  Arab  Sheikh  Nefzaoni,  327 
Bandy  Leg  Walk,  35 
Blind  institutions  in  England,  348 
Cowley  (Hannah),  her  burial-place,  269 
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Hibgame  (F.  T.)  on  Groom's  Coffee-House,  145 

Mechanical  road  carriages,  431 

"  Napier  Tavern,"  Holborn,  467 

Navarino  survivor,  506 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  its  founders,  489 

Postboy,  oldest,  in  England,  247 

Walker  (John),  and  the  lucifer  match,  427 
Hie  et  Ubique  on  Bruges,  318 
Higham  (C.)  on  Coventry  Patmore  and  Sweden- 

borg,  433 
Higham-on-the-Hill,     wooden     cross     found     at 

29,  358 

High  life,  sign  in  modern  Greek,  305,  418 
Hill  (C.  J. )  on  Anne  Boleyn's  remains,  88 

Murat's  widow,  107 

Hill  (G.  W.)  on  Thomas  Haggerston  Arnott,  29 
Hill  (John  Thomas)  and  Gainsborough,  c.  1791, 149 
Hill  (N.  W.)  on  "  All  the  world  and  his  wife,"  490 

Barkly  West,  325 

Cockburnspath,  212 

Culprit,  486 

Disgruntled,  452 

Good-fors,  86 

Jews  and  Jewesses  in  fiction,  458 

Mamamouchi,  55 

"  Man  hi  the  street,"  196 

Marylebone,  415 

Naval  foe,  mysterious,  455 

Pimlico  :    Eyebright,  194 

Rod  of  brickwork,  237 

Shakespeariana,  424 

Shrewsbury  clock  :   "  Point  of  war,"  337 
Hill  (R.  J.)  on  T.  South  of  Bossington  Hall,  128 
Hillside  on  Addleshaw,  189 
Hilson  (J.  Lindsay)  on  Cockburnspath,  72 
Hiltprand  (Michael),  his  '  Ecclesia  Militans,'  370 
Hippocrates  and  the  black  baby,  207,  258,  271 
Hippogriff,  its  symbolism,  114,  456 
Historicus  on  broadside  :    Guildhall  donation,  505 
Hitchin-Kemp  (F.)  on  Kempishawe,  329 
Hocktide  observance  at  Hexton,  488 
Hodgkin  (J.  Eliot)  on  Tressac  de  Vergy,  432 

Women  and  pipes,  378 

Hodson   (L.   J.)   on   "  Before  one   can  say  Jack 
Robinson,"  232 

Bourne  in  place-names,  451 
Hogan  (J.  F.)  on  Never  Never  Land,  9 

Ships'  periodicals,  418 
Hogling  money,  c.  1595,  meaning  of  the  term,  130, 

194 

Hogmanay  song,  Orkney,  5,  72,  177 
Holbeck,  place-name,  its  derivation,  448 
Holborn,  ."Napier    Tavern,"      its     destruction, 

467,  515 

Holden  (R.  M.)  on  7th  Light  Dragoons,  374 
Holinsworth    (C.    B.)   on   Joanna   Southcott  and 

black  pig,  354 

Holland,  Gulix,  textile  fabric,  470 
Holt  (E.  F.),  painter,  c.  1855,  38 
Holt  Castle,  its  history,  308,  395,  490 
Holworthy  (F.  M.  R.)  on  crest  of  ostrich  feathers, 
409 

Dragoons,  7th  Light,  310 
Hone  (N.  J.)  on  curious  heriots,  26 
Hooper  (J.  H.)  on  Richard  Mosley  Atkinson,  178 
Horse,  manuscript,  vernacular  rubrics,  329 
Horncastle  family,  290 
Horse  Hill,  place-name,  155 
Hough  family,  429,  475 
House  of  Commons,  its  Speakers,  31,  411 
House  of  Lords,  lady's  speech  in,  129 
Houses  of  historical  Interest,  45,  466 


Houstoun  (Six  Patrick),  his  marriages,  70,  253' 
Howard  (Col.)  F.  on  Sir  Jerome  Fitzpatrick,  428 
Howard  (Lady  Honoria),  d.  c.  1676,  66,  134 
Howell  (G.  O.)  on  '  Folkestone  Fiery  Serpent,'  192 
Hudson  (Jeffrey),  dwarf,  his  history,  194,  236 
Hughes  (C.)  on  Sir  John  Harington,  161 
Hughes  (T.  Cann)  on  Devonshire  miniaturists,  209 

Jefferies  (Richard)  Club,  410 

Pottery,  English  topographical,  230          g 

Rooker  (Michael  Angelo),  269 
Hull  (Major),  his  MS.  Journal,  d.  1841,  106 
Humour,  meaning  hi  Shakespeare,  27,  156 
Humphreys  (A.  L.)  on  Pope  Nicholas  Breakspear, 
70 

Ferrers  (Earl),  335 

Gaol  literature,  510 

Italian  genealogy,  14 

Witchcraft  bibliography,  491 
Hungary,  mythical  Queens  of,  308 
Hunter  (A.  A.)  on  Gloucestershire  worthies,  168 
Hunting  incident,  Yorkshire,  8 
Huntingdon,  J.  Cole's  '  Calendar,'  309 
Hutchins  (Rev.  John),  of  SS.  Anne  and  Agnes, 

his  interment,  409 

Huth  (E.  W.)  on  "  Jolly  Roger  "  Inn,  370 
Hyde,  Eybury,  and  Neyte,  manors,  22,  174,  231 
Hymn  :   "  May  I  through  this  blest  day  of  Thine," 

108 
Hynmers  (Benjamin),  d.  1743,  76 


Immanquable,  French  loan-word,  145 

Incut,  bibliographical  term,  its  meanings,  188,  256 

Index  :    "I  care  not  who  writes  the  book  which 

has  a  good  index,"  76,  194,  234,  255 
India,  surnames  and  cognomens  hi,  166,  250 
Ingram    (James),    President   of    Trinity    College, 

Oxford,  429 

Inquirer  on  Thomas,  fourth  Lord  Camoys,  108 
Inscriptions  :   in  cemetery  at  Jerusalem,  25,  163  j 

hi  cemetery  at  Bellagio,  325  ;    in  cemeteries  at 

Naples,  343 

Interest,  Ruskin  on,  209 
Ireland   (William   Henry),  his   '  Modern  Ship   of 

Fools,'  429 
Ireton  (Henry),  of  Gray's  Inn,  1670,  his  biography, 

369 
Ireton  (John),  Lord  Mayor.  1658-9,  his  marriage, 

369 

Irish,  Spanish  stories  in,  368,  418 
Irish  air,  •  Girl  I  left  behind  Me,'  246 
Irish  curses,  45 

Irish  custom  on  Christmas  Eve,  45 
Irish-printed  medical  books  ante  1700,  428 
-is  and  -es  in  Scottish  proper  names,  37 
Isaacs  (A.  L.)  on  Bruges,  74 
Isaacson  (James),  M.P.  for  Banbury,  387 
Isinglass  used  hi  windows,  28 
Islington  parish  registers,  169 
Italian  genealogy,  14,  73 
Italian  literature,  early,  497 
Ivery  :    "  the  Ivery,"  Wiltshire  local  name,  385 
Ixion  on  heraldry,  197 


J.  (C.)  on  gaol  literature,  512 
J.  (D.)  on  Dickens's  Bastille  prisoner,  8 
Epitaphiana,  504 
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J.  (D.)  on  Flying  Machine  in  1751,  145 
Maimonides,  329 

Marie  Antoinette's  death  mask,  417 
J.  (W.  C.)  on  semaphore  signalling,  168 

Walcheren,  509 

Jager,  military  term,  189,  256,  277,  497 
Jaggard  ( W. )  on  dead  animals  exposed  on  trees,  518 
Elizabethan  library,  407 
Ga<  1  literature,  511 
German  life,  498 
Harbours,  452 
Horac  manuscript,  329 
Incut,  257 

"  It  is  the  Mass  that  matters,"  192 
Jones=Francis,  238 

Liverpool  :  its  arms,  213  ;  its  etymology,  391 
Paul's  Alley  in  1601,  266 
Pinto   (Mendez),  76 
Shakespeare  in  French,  213 
Ships'  periodicals,  455 
Watchet,  its  meaning,  458 
Japanese  flying  machines,  c.  1789,  426 
Japanese  moon  legends,  112 
Japanese  sea  folk-lore,  489 
Jarratt  (F.)  on  gaol  literature,  511 

Tennyson  concordances,  353,  513 
"  Tha'  woodin  image,"  517 
Jefferies  (Richard),  his  '  Story  of  my  Heart,'  130  ; 

Club  named  after  him,  410 
Jennings  (P.)  on  hair  becoming  suddenly  white, 

433 

'  Village  Blacksmith  '  parodied,  193 
Jephson  and  Pym  families,  128 
Jerram  (C.  S.)  on  Macnab  legend,  493 
N,  liquid,  in  English,  251 
Worksop  epitaphs,  112 

Jerusalem,  inscriptions  in  cemetery,  25,  163 
Jevons  (F.  B.)  and  "  Denxionum'Tabellae,"  186, 

276 
Jewesses,  in    fiction,   169,   254,    316,    394,    458 ; 

famous,  268 
Jewitt  (W.  H. )  on  goose  with  one  leg,  438 

St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  391 
Jews  in  fiction,  169,  254,  316,  394,  458 
Jezebel,  English  queen  as,  341,  458 
John  (Father)  of  Cronstadt,  Hep  worth  Dixon  on, 

67 

Johnson  (C.)  on  "  Storm  in  a  teacup,"  456 
Johnson  (F.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  473 
Johnson  (Michael)  and  Rev.  George  Plaxton,  223 
Johnson  (S.),  and  Trysull,  103,  223,  363,  463  ;  and 
Edmund  Smith,  166  ;  anecdotes  and  relics,  281, 
494  ;    error  in  '  Lives,'  401  ;    his  uncle  hanged, 
429,  495  ;   and  Dr.  John  Turton,  463  ;    original 
documents  relating  to  his  kinsfolk,  465  ;    bicen- 
tenary celebration  at  Lichfield,  467 
Johnson  (W.)  on  oxen  drawing  carriages,  70 
Johnston  (A.  W.)  on  Grindleton,  393 
Orkney  Hogmanay  song,  177 
Sea-names,  107 

Jonas  (A.  C.)  on  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  435 
First  English  bishop  to  marry,  52 
Gower,  a  Kentish  hamlet,  95 
Jones=  Francis,  128,  238 

Jones  (H.  S.)  on  Bickerton  or  de  Bickerton,  189 
Jones  (J.  B.)  on  '  Folkestone  Fiery  Serpent,'  72 

Foote  (Samuel),  comedian,  17 
Jones  (Paul)  or  John  Paul,  signatures,  447 
Jones  (T.)  on  Tu  Brook,  Liverpool,  510 
Jones  (Tom)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  196 
"  Blow  the  cobwebs  away,"  378 
Carstares  or  Carstairs,  397,  497 


Jones  (Tom)  on  Marylebone,  451 

Nym  and  humour,  157 

Shakespeariana,  424 
Jonson  (Ben),  date  of  '  The  Case  is  Altered,'  41  ; 

dates  of  his  works,  421 
Judy  and  Punch,  their  collocation,  371,  497 


K 

K.  (J.  H.)  on  Blind  Institutions  in  England,  435 
K.  (L.  L.)  on  aspirine,  352 

Authors  of  quotations  wanted,  129 

Automata,  345 

Coffee-drinking  in  Palestine,  236 

Cranes,  ancient,  146 

Drury  (Robert),  mariner,  162 

Flinders  (Matthew),  267 

Goose  with  one  leg,  438 

Grzymala,  338 

Leybourn  (William),  307 

Mohammedan  and  Christian  chronology,  212 

Pinto  (Mendez),  77,  356 

Polish  Dragoons  :    Jager,  256 

St.    Amelia    and    Santa    Guglielma,    Queens 
of  Hungary,  308 

St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  391 

Schelandre  (Jean  de),  326 

Semaphore  signalling,  272 

Thicknesse  (Philip ) :  automaton  chess-player, 
189 

Thorn  (Alexander),  427 

Waney  timber,  35 

Warner  (Sir  Thomas),  his  tombstone,  458 
Kappa  on  travelling  under  Hadrian,  10 
"  Kats  and  kittlings  on  Palm  Sunday,"  326,  457 
Keeler  (Rear-Admiral),  c.  1790,  349,  412 
Keen  (Theodosius),  his  biography,  448 
Kelsall  (Major  H.  J.)  on  John  Kelsall,  249,  487 
Kelsall  (John),  Mayor  of  Chester  1767,  249,  487 
Kemp    (Edward),  "landscape    gardener,    his    bio- 
graphy, 67 
Kemp  (J.  T.)  on  Cockburnspath,  73 

1  D.N.B.'  Index  and  Epitome,  326 
Kempishawe  and  Ickenham,  Middlesex,  329,  472 
Kenny  (H.  E.)  on  Chester  Corporation  records,  128 

French  ambassadors  in  London,  128 
Kensell  (James),  Westminster  scholar,  329 
Kersey,  its  etymology,  85,  178,  318 
Ketch  :    Jack  Ketch's  address  card,  its  author, 

109 

Khayyam  (Omar),  bibliography,  54 
Kidson  (F.)  on  Dibdin  bibliography,  402 
King  (Sir  C.  S.)  on  hatchments  in  churches,  307 

"  Tottenham  in  his  boots,"  368 
King  (Francis)  on  Pimlico,  133 
King    (W.    F.    H.),    his    '  Classical    and    Foreign 

Quotations,'  247  ;    death,  380 
King's  Bodyguard  temp.  Charles  I.,  427,  493 
King's  Channel  in  the  Thames  estuary,  269 
Kingsford  (W.  B.)  on  "  Quid  est  fides  ?  "  296 
Kingsland  almshouses,  124 

King's  printers,  and  printers  of  the  Crown,  128 
Kitchen  (Robert),  Westminster  scholar,  289 
Kites,  team  of  steerable,  465 
Kitterick,  pictures  from,  189 
Knights  without  noses,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  49, 

158 

Knots  of  may,  344,  437 
Knox  (John),  his  '  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women,' 

188,  234,  338 
Knox  (William),  his  '  Mortality,'  247,  397 
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Horn  Ombo  on  Pan-Germanic  Press,  447 
Krebs  (H.)  on  Copernicus,  473 

Harbours,  477 

Immanquable,   145 

Masburensis  :    its  identity,  413 
Krueger  (G.)  on  "  Chapzugar  cheese,"  476 


li.  (F.  de  H.)  on  first  English  bishop  to  marry,  51 
it.  (H.  P.)  on  "  Abracadabra,"  418 

"  Artahshashte,"  148 

"  Beeswaxers,"  237 

Bergerode,  434 

Black  Guard,  440 

"  Brokenselde,"  233 

Camber,  326 

Comether,  33 

Dante  :   Dorando  :   Durand,  186 

Baling,  176 

Earife,  co.  Kent,  358 

El-Serujah,  58 

Gower,  a  Kentish  hamlet,  95 

Grindleton,  393 

Hawser  :    Haul,  455 

3Ianor  Court  terms,  517 

Potter's  Bar  :   Seven  Kings,  376 

*  Promptorium,'  14 

Realm  :   its  pronunciation,  338 

Scape  =  freak  of  nature,  267 

""  Scrannelpipedest,"  347 

"  Skim  the  sea,"  406 

Sneezing  superstition  :   Earburn,  173 

Steele  (Anne),  the  hymn- writer,  357 

Surnames  ending  in  -nell,  75 

Talavera,  297 

Truss-fail,  18 

Tyburn,  333 

Waddington  as  a  place-name,  136 

Wooset.  its  meaning,  395 

Young  (E.),  author  of  '  Night  Thoughts,'  34 
£,.  (M.  C.)  on  Rattlesnake  Colonel,  191,  213 

Shibboleth,  233 

L.  (W.  J. )  on  author  of  quotation  wanted,  334 
L.  (W.  T.)  on  author  of  quotation  wanted,  9 
L.-W.  (E.)  on  passports,  432 
Ladies,  cheese  for,  229,  292,  334 
Ladies'  cricket  matches,  c.  1777,  386 
Lady  Day  and  Christmas  Day,  their  relation,  71 
Lady's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  129 
La  Fontaine  (Auguste),  his  '  Nouveaux  Tableaux 

de  Famille,'.389 

Lage  de  Cueilly  (M.  de),  his  '  M&noires,'  346 
Lamb  (Charles)  and  Capt.  Starkey,  241,  372 
Lancaster  (R.  H.),  painter,  490 
Landbote,  in  churchwardens'  accounts,  369,  432 
Lane  (John)  on  lady  in  the  House  of  Lords,  129 

Noyes  (Robert),  288 

Langley  (J.)  on  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  448 
Lappassit,  use  of  the  word  c.  1679,  149,  238 
La  Roche  (Emily),  Lady  Echlin,  her  marriage,  501 
Lascar  jargon,  27,  92,  135 
Latin  epitaphs,  6 
Laton  family  of  York,  208,  257 
Laughing,  its  pronunciation,  509 
L«aughton   (Sir  J.  K.)  on   Rear-Admiral   Keeler, 
412 

'  M4moires  de  M.  de  Lage  de  Cueilly,'  346 

Rhine  a  French  boundary,  307 
Rutherf  urd  (Capt. )  at  Trafalgar,  73 
Ships  renamed  after  the  Restoration,  73 
Walker  (Sir  H. )  :   Boyne  man-of-war,  74 


Launceston  Castle,  its  antiquity,  285 

Laurence  (French),  wit   mentioned  bv  Macaulay, 

309,  355 

Law,  Roman,  moral  substance  summarized,  38 
Law  (T.  P.)  on  Dr.  Robert  Gurney,  149 

Yonge  (Rev.  Henry),  129 

Lawlor  (Major  W.),  c.  1807,  his  biography,  69 
Laws  of  the  Conqueror  and  the  Confessor.  269 
Lea  (Rev.  Samuel)  and  Newport  School,  1725,  363 
Leaguer,  use  of  the  word,  386,  476 
Leake  (B.)  on  Shakespeariana,  425 
Le  Blon,  his  mezzotints  in  colour,  16 
Leffmann  (H.)  on  American  genealogies,  175 

Nanny  Natty  Cote  :    Lucy  Locket,  397 
Leg  growing  after  death,  72,  471 
Lega-Weekes  (Ethel)  on  aisle  :   alley.  267 

Aunt  Sally  :   Sallee,  305 

Bandy  Leg  Walk,  35 

Botemen  :    Landbote,  369 

Chrisom,  475 

Cross  banner,  249 

Fossel :   fossett,  496 

Manor  Court  terms,  516 

Musters  in  Devonshire,  408 

Pot-gallery,  333 

Put-log  :   Pudding,  building  term,  328 

Tudor  spelt  Tidder,  453 
Legio  on  Roman  legions,  290 
Leigh  (Lyster),  Westminster  scholar,  469 
Leigh  (R.  A.  Austen)  on  Edward  Barnard,  116 

Eton  College  names,  350 

Falcon  Court,  Shoe  Lane,  128 

Great  New  Street,  229 
Leighton  (H.  R.)  on  Dickens  and  Pickwick,  7 

Hynmers  of  New  Inn,  76 
Lennan  (F.  M. )  on  the  Bonassus,  356 
Leslie  (Major  J.  H.)  on  Hough  family,  429 
Letter,  postscript  of  a  woman's,  489 
Letters,  copyright  in,  125 

Leybourn  (William),  c.  1648,  his  biography,  307 
Librarian  on  hogling-money,  130 

Wilmot  family,  428 

Library,  genealogical  circulating,  5,  78 
Licences  to  travel,  149,  233,  432 
Lichfield,  Johnson  bicentenary  celebration  at,  467 
Lickbarrow  (Isabella),  her  '  Poetical  Effusions,'  38 
Lightfoot  (Hannah),  mystery  of,  472 
Ligonier  (John  Louis,  Earl),  his  biography,  285 
Lily,  Guernsey,  its  naturalization,  55 
Lincoln  (Abraham)  and  poem  '  Mortality,'  247,  397 
Lind  (Jenny)  "  I  love  the  merry  sunshine,"  487 
Lindimp  on  Clasketgate,  Lincoln,  29 
Linn  (R.)  on  Richard  Whyte,  c.  1744,  507 
Littledale  (W.  A.)  on  Italian  genealogy,  14 
Little  New  Street,  London  street -name,  229 
Little  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  No.  24,  325 
Liverpool,  arms  of,  158  ;   etymology  of  the  name, 

261,  354,  391 

Lizards  and  music,  167,  277,  351 
Llangollen,  its  history,  348,  494 
Lloyd  &  Co.  (B.  S.)  on  H.M.S.  Calliope,  391 
Locket  (Lucy) :   Nanny  Natty  Cote,  rune,  268,  397 
Lockhart  (A.  W.)  on  Bishop  Mordecai  Carey  or 
Cary,  245 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  her  day,  13 
Lodge,  Royal  Independent  Hanoverian,  its  seal, 

470 

Loker  (Timothy),  his  '  Poems  and  Ballads,'  389 
Lomax  (C.  E.)  on  gaol  literature,  512 
"  Raised  Hamlet  on  them,"  137 
Shakespeariana,  424 
Travelling  under  Hadrian,  113 
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London,  derivation  of  the  name,  302 
London,    Old :     signs,    102  ;     houses   near   Black- 
friars  Road  demolished,  106  ;   shop  fronts,  407, 
455,  476 
London  Bridge,  old,  and  church  at  Warden  Point, 

207 

London  Library,  eighteenth-centuryprototype,  146 
Longden  (H.  Isham)  on  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige,  430 
Longfellow  (H.  W. ),  Ben  Meir  in  his  '  Scanderbeg, 
248,  318  ;  parodies  of  '  The  Village  Blacksmith, 
10,    193  ;  the  original  of   '  The   Village  Black- 
smith,' 465 

Longman,  history  of  house  of,  2,  50,  92 
Louches     (Elizabeth),    wife    of    Thomas,      Lord 

Camoys,  108 

Louisbourg,  its  siege,  1758,  228  < 
Louvre  and  Alexander  Pennecuik,  416 
Love  (R.  T.)  on  Shakespeare  in  French,  213 
Loveday  (J.  E.  T.)  on  '  The  Old  Farm-house,'  248 
Lubersac  (Abb£  de),  his  biography,  73,  135 
Lucas  (Perceval)  on  Heathfield,  Sussex,  169 

Northiam  Church,  138 

Sydenham  (Sir  John),  54,  115 
Lucis  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  248 

"  May  I  through  this  blest  day  of  Thine,"  108 
Luck,  "  rabbits  "  for,  208,  258 
Lucknow,  photography  at,  1853.  325 
Ludwick  (Christopher),  d.  c.  1800,  his  biography,  86 
Lumber=  trouble,  mischief,  386,  518 
Lumley  family,  508 
Lynch  law,  origin  of  the  term,  445,  515 
Lynn  (W.  T. )  on  Cowper  misprint,  506 

Generous,  246 

Maskelyne  Islands,  326 

Pictures,  Biblical  word,  46 

Rome,  ancient,  its  population,  273 

Shoe,  its  pronunciation,  66 

Talavera,  188 


M 

M.  on  Carlyle  family,  448 

Carlyle  on  the  Griffin,  114 

Cobbett  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  194 

Cox  (Rev.  W.),  of  St.  Mary  Abbot's,  Ken- 
sington, 195 

Leaguer,  its  meanings,  386 

Lynch  law,  445 
M.  (A.)  on  Carmarthen  families,  89 

Druce  or  Druice,  lane-name,  189 

Merry  (William),  1735,  89 

"  Rabbits  "  for  luck,  208 
M.  (A.  T.)  on  cripple  carrying,  193 

"  Punt  "  in  football,*257,  355 

Purfly,  its  meaning,  292 

Stuart,  Earl  of  Traquair,  170 

"  Under  a  cloud,"  453 
M.  (D.)  on  Bishop  Berkeley,  348 
M.  (D.  G.)  on  Ruskin  on  interest,  209 
M.  (E.  F.  B.)  on  author  of  quotation  wanted,  289 
M.  (F.  B. )  on  author  of  quotation  wanted,  438 
M.  (G.)  on  roast  pigs  crying  "  Who  '11  eat  me  ?  ' 

«oO 

M.  (G.  B.)  on  Shakespeare  in  French,  212 
M.  (H.  A.  St.  J.)  on  Pierrepont's  Refuge,  74 
M.  (J.  D.)  on  "  Froudes  "=  stuffed  dates,  430 
M.  (J.  M.)  on  Abbe  de  Lubersac,  73 
M.  (J.  W.)  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  168 
Rufinus,  textual  criticism  in,  495 
St.  Anthony  of  Vienne,  152 
M.  (J.  W.)  on  Stuart,  Earl  of  Traquair,  396 


1.  (M.  A.  M.)  on  J.  Bew,  bookseller,  256,  498 
I.  (M.  C.)  on  Rattlesnake  Colonel,  191 
1.  (N.)  &  A.  on  Charles  I.'s  trial,  410 
Corbet  (Miles),  510 
Cross  at  Higham-on-the-Hill,  29 
Spenser's  '  Faerie  Queene,'  190 
[.  (P.)  on  Islington  parish  registers,  169 

Oxen  drawing  carriages,  136 
IL.  (P.  W.  G.)  on  Thomas  Weatherall,  358 
1 — t  (P.)  on  Peter  de  Montfort,  411 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  411 
[.  (W.)  on  seedy,  slang  word,  426 
Hacalister  (M.  A.  M.)  on  authors  wanted,  316 
Burton's  Line,  212 
Dickens  quotation,  317 
lacaulay  (T.  B.),  Pelletier  in  his  'Frederic  the- 
Great,'  127,  234  ;    and  W.  J.  Thorns,  165,  215, 
293,  354 

lacaulay  (W.  M.)  on  the  death  of  Mary  II.,  341 
lacCarthy  (Capt.)  and  the  Prince  Regent,  448 
lacCarthy  or  MacCartie  (Daniel),  Sub-Sheriff  of 
Cork,  347 

a^Michael  (J.  Holden)  on  Blind  Institutions,  436- 
Blue  Coat  School  costume,  96 
Boleyn  (Anne),  her  remains,  237 
Botemen  :   Landbote,  432 
Britannia  as  national  emblem,  274 
Broken  Cross,  Westminster,  49 
"  Brokenselde,"  10,  517 

Carmarthen  families  :  Paddington  House,  15$ 
Chamber-horse  for  exercise,  49 
Christmas  pig,  71 
Dew-ponds,  474 
Baling,  176 

Falcon  Court,  Shoe  Lane,  191,  271 
Fig  tree  in  the  City,  107 
Fleet  Prison,  18 
Gower,  a  Kentish  hamlet,  96 
Gulix  holland,  470 
Harbours,  452 
Heraldic,  169 
Horse  Hill,  155 
King's  Bodyguard,  493 
Leaguer,  its  meanings,  476 
Llangollen,  494 
'  Love-a-la-Mode,'  38 
Lumber,  its  meanings,  518 
Manor  Court  terms,  516 
"  Master  Pipe  Maker,"  316 
May-blossom  :   knots  of  may,  437 
Mechanical  road  carriages,  431 
Never  Never  Land,  158 
Outroper,  its  meaning,  508 
Parish  beadle,  338 
Proxege  and  Senage,  77 
Ruckholt  House,  90 
Rutland  :   origin  of  the  name,  294 
St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  356 
Semaphore  signalling,  211 
"  Seven  and  nine,"  497 
"  Storm  in  a  teacup,"  456 
"  That  'a  another  pair  of  shoes,"  252 
Thistle  and  saint,  258 
Tolsey  at  Gloucester,  15 
"  Under  a  cloud,"  454 
Village  names  feminine,  115 
Waverley  Novels,  glossaries  to,  178 
Wilbraham  and  Tabraham,  proper  names,  175 
Wooset,  its  meaning,  71 

Young  (E.),  author  of  '  Night  Thoughts,'  34. 
M'Dowall  (S.  S.)  on  Barnard  &  Staples,  252 
Pall  Mall,  No.  93,  392 
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M'Dowall  (S.  S.)  on  St.  Michael  le  Quern,  265 
McGovern   (J.   B.)  on  Chateaubriand  on_Shake- 
t^.         speare,  410 , 

'     Gaol  literature,  428 

•W     Sacred  place-names  in  foreign  lands,  467 
Mackall  (L.  L.)  on  Goethe's  Conversations,  167 
Mackenzie  (Colin  A.)  and  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  471 
McL.  ( J.  S. )  on  Louisbourg  :   its  siege,  228 
Maclachlan  (Ewen),  Gaelic  scholar,   his  writings, 

90,  150 
MacLellan  (Isaac),  his  poem  on  Napoleon's  death, 

328 
McMurray  (W.)  on  "  Cardinal  "  of  St.  Paul's,  15 

Hutchins  (Rev.  John),  409 

Signs,  of  Old  London,  102 
MacNab  legend,  208,  375,  492 
McPike  (E.  F.)  on  Denton  family,  Folkestone,  366 

Halley  and  Pyke  families,  407 

Tooke  and  Halley  families,  64 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  Wonders  of  the  World,  175 
MacRitchie  (D.)  on  Egypt  as  a  place-name,  94 
McTear  (J.  S.)  on  card  terms,  77 
Maimonides,  his  autobiography,  329 
Maiden  (A.  R.)  on  briefs  for  Greek  Christians,  458 

Corbridge  (James),  357 

Malet  (Sir  Charles)  hi  Poona,  1785-1797.  389 
Malet  (Col.  H.)  on  chamber-horse  for  exercise,  114 

Clement's  Inn  knocker,  117 

Malet  (Sir  Charles)  in  Poona,  389 
Malherbe,  his  '  Stances  a  Du  Perrier,'  507 
Malleson  (W.  T.)  on  Rattlesnake  Colonel,  135 
Malleville  (Whyte  de)  mentioned  by  Lenotre,  86 
3Iamamouchi,  origin  of  the  word,  55 
Manager  on  Bacon  on  the  stomach,  428 
Manners  (Col.  H.  H.),  d.  1843,  his  family,  149 
Manners,  General  Russell,  d.  1800,  his  family,  149 
Manor  Court  terms,  249,  516 
.Manor  house,  c.  1300,  good  specimens,  18 
Manors  :    Neyte,  Eybury,  Hyde,  22     174,  231 
Marcham  (W.  McB.  and  F.)  on  Kempishawe,  472 
Merchant  (F.  P.)  on  Russian  names,  235 

Sneezing  superstition,  117 

March  proverb,  sweep  "  flees  "  away,  226,  277,  374 
Margaret    of    Richmond,    inscriptions    in    West- 
minster Abbey,  463 

Marie  Antoinette,  her  death  mask,  327,  417 
Marie    Louise    (Empress),    her   second    marriage, 

107,  214 
Marks  (A. )  on  The  Brill,  Somers  Town,  26 

Hanging  alive  hi  chains,  221,  303,  404 
Marriages :     of    recusants,    290,    373,    474  ;     at 

Gretna  Green,  471,  517 

Marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  their  registration,  348 
Marseilles,  "  Rue  de  la  pierre  qui  rage,"  309,  378 
Marshall  (T.  L.)  on  St.  Sidwell,  377 
Martin  (E.  H.)  on  De  la  Motte  de  la  Garre,  248 
Martin  (Stapleton)  on  burial  half  within  a  church, 
108 

Edgeworth  (Richard  Lovell),  448 
Martyrs'  Memorial,  Essex,  unveiled,  65 
Marvin   (F.    R.)   on  Joanna  Southcott's   celestial 

passports,  137 
Marylebone,  place-name,  201,  270,  291,  356,  415, 

451 

Masburensis,  its  identity,  228,  413 
Maskelyne  Islands,  and  Nevil  Maskelyne,  326 
Mason  (C.)  on  Earife,  co.  Kent,  290 

Turnbull  (Mrs.),  1839,  371 
Mason  (Stuart)  on  gaol  literature,  511 
Mason  (Stuart)  on  Wilde  (Oscar)  bibliography,  254 
Mass6  (H.  J.  L.  J.)  on  pewter  plate,  507 
Master  Pipe  Maker  of  Woolwich,  1692,  10,  316 


Matches  (lucifer),  then-  invention,  427 
Mathews  (C.  Elkin)  on  gaol  literature,  510 
Matthews   (Albert)  on  '  Anthology,'   bv  Thomas 

Bee,  218 

Beachey  Head  :    "  to  hull,"  294 
Bullock  (William)  on  Virginia,  277 
Jack  Robinson,  232 
Lynch  Law,  515 

Northumberland  (7th  Earl  of),  his  descend- 
ants, 336 

Pimlico  :    Eyebright,  310 
Rattlesnake  Colonel,  17 
Wheatley  (Phillis)  and  her  poems,  30,  214 
Yale  (Elihu),  Pilgrim  Fathers,  111 
Maupassant  and  Swinburne's  rescue  from  drown- 
ing, 505 

Maxwell  (Sir  Herbert)  on  Cockburnspath,  436 
May  blossom  :   knots  of  may,  344,  437 
May  Day  celebrations,  343/437 
May  (Thomas),  his  '  Julius  Caesar,'  Latin  tragedy, 

248 
Maycock  (Willoughby)  on  St.  Marv  the  Egvptian, 

391 

Mayhew  (A.  L.)  on  Eastry,  Kent,  237 
Ivery,  Wiltshire  local  name,  385 
Miramoline,  45 
N,  liquid,  in  English,  251 
Maylam  (P.)  on  teenick,  Kentish  word,  57 
Woodnesborough,  near  Sandwich,  270 
Wooset,  horse's  head,  27 
Mears  (James),  Westminster  scholar,  269 
Meat,  means  of  maturing,  456 
Medical  books,  Irish  printed,  before  1700,  428 
Mediculus  on  Britten,  East  End  burying-ground,  29 

"  Great  Unpaid,"  50 

Mediterranean,  derivation  of  the  name,  10 
Medley  (Edward),  Westminster  scholar,  230 
Mee  (A.)  on  Glamorgan,  306 
Melampus  and  the  Saint,  allusion,  353 
Melbourne  (Lord)  and  Baldock,  9 
Melons,  musk,  c.  1632,  324 
Melville  -(Lewis)  on  authors  wanted,  387 
>sj    Beckford  queries,  386 

"  Waiter  murdered  charged  in  the  bill,  410 
Memorials  and  statues  in  the  British  Isles,  441 
Meredith  (Richard),  Dean  of  Wells,  his  school, 

410,  474 

Mercer  (W.  J.)  on  Gower,  a  Kentish  hamlet,  95 
Meridian,  Angel  of,  his  identity,  148 
Merlin     (Louis    or    Ludovic),     Roman    Catholic 

priest,  369 
Merrick  (W.  P. )  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  56 

"  Old  King  Cole,"  56 

Merry  (William),  1735,  his  biography,  89 
Merryweather  (G.)  on  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  55 
Meynell  (G.  T.)  on  ships'  periodicals,  376 
Meynell  (Mrs.)  on  authors  wanted,  429 

German  life,  428 

Militia  lists,  their  history,  55,  153 
Milk,  snakes  drinking,  157,  336 
Mill  at  Gosport,  Hants,  172 

'  Millennial  Star,'  Mormon  newspaper,  69,  116,  154 
Milne  (Dr.  J.)  on  Cockburnspath,  335 
Patagonia  and  the  Patagonians,  332 
Royal  burghs,  387 
Milton   (John),  and  William  Blackborough,   13  ; 
his  portraits,  52,  246  ;    Cobbett  on,  127,  194  ; 
and  Hackney,  388,  438 
Milton  (George),  scrivener,  c.  1566-1602,  8 
Minakata  (Kumagusu)  on  dead  animals  exposed, 

413 
Diabolo  :    its  origin,  174 
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Minakata  (Kumagusu)  on  Flying  machines  of  the 
Far  East,  425 

Names  terrible  to  children,  356 
Snakes  drinking  milk,  157 
Storm  ship,  488 

Minerva  Lane  and  '  Jane  Eyre,'  67 
Miniaturiste,  Devonshire,  209,  273 
Miniver,  mentioned  in  1340,  87 
Miracle  play,  '  St.  Christian,'  c.  1505,  230 
Miramoline,  a  ghost-word,  45 
'  Modern  Ship   of   Fools,'  satire  published  1807, 

429 
Mohammedan     and    Christian    chronology,    107, 

212 

Moliere  on  opium,  88,  154 
Monday  (A.  J.)  on  oxen  drawing  carriages,  396 

Pollard  (Sir  Lewis),  515 
Money  (Spanish)  in  Nubia  and  the  Sudan,    109, 

354 

Monkeys  stealing  from  a  pedlar,  197 
"  Monstrous  childe  of  Ffennystanton,"  1580,  249 
Montagu   (Sir  James),  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 

Exchequer,  388 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  her  letters.  168 
Montfort   (Peter  de"),  first  Speaker  of  House  of 

Commons,  411 

Montresor  (Major  John),  date  of  his  death,  410 
Moon  legends,  112 

Moore  (Zachary),  c.  1750,  friend  of  Foote,  429 
Moran  (C.),  Covent  Garden  publisher,  1760-70,  490 
Morangies  (Comte  de),  his  trial,  c.  1772,  411 
Morante  (Marquis  de),  his  book-plate,  366 
Mprbus  Gallicus,  the  disease,  49,  116 
Mordaunt  and  Shairp  families,  308 
Moreton  (B.  L.)  on  Collar  of  SS,  Ireland,  418 

Lady's  heraldic  motto,  397 
Morgan  (Forrest)  on  authors  wanted,  94 

"  Before  one  can  say  Jack  Robinson,"  357 
Glose  or  gloss,  French  verse-form,  337 
Boast  pigs  crying  "  Who  '11  eat  me  ?  "  456 
Morgan  (H.  Si.)  on  Johnson  celebration  at  Lich- 

field,  467 

Morgan  (Sir  Henry),  the  buccaneer,  c.  1670-80,  409 
Morgan  (J.  S.)  on  authors  wanted,  148 
Norland  (Sir  Samuel),  his  descendants,  68 
Mormon  newspaper,  '  Millennial  Star,'  69,  116,  154 
Morris  (William)  and  a  Scotch  verger,  144 
Mortimer  (Elizabeth)=  Thomas,  Lord  Camoys,  108 
Moseley  (B.  D.)  on  gaol  literature,  512 
Goose  with  one  leg,  497 

"  Kats  and  kittlings  on  Palm  Sunday,"  457 
Lumber  =  trouble,  mischief,  386 
"  Stick  to  your  tut,"  307 
Motte  (De  la)  de  la  Garre,  of  Caen,  248 
Mottoes  :    lady's  heraldic,  268,   397  ;    "  Egregios 
cumulare  libros  prseclara  supellex,"   366  ;    on 
Covenanters'  banner,  470 
Mountain  Bower,  Wiltshire  place-name,  505 
Muffin  martyr  in  Eastern  folk-lore,  7 
Murat  (Caroline),  her  second  husband,  107,  214 
Murray  (Fanny),  date  of  her  death,  466 
Murray  (Sir  J.  A.  H.)  on  Chinese  puzzle,  449 
Pudworm,  or  piddock,  50 
Punch  :  the  beverage,  167 
Punch  and  Judy,  371 
Punt  in  football,  187 
Purfly,  Carlyle's  use  of  the  word,  248 
Murray  (John)  on  blazers,  287 

Incut,  bookbinding  term,  256 
Music  and  lizards,  167,  277,  351 
Musk  melons,  c.  1632,  324 
Musters  for  training  in  Devonshire,  408 


N 

N,  liquid,  in  English,  105,  170,  251,  335 

N.     (J.     W. )    on    Mohammedan    and    Christian 

chronology,  212 

N.  (P.  A.  O.)  on  football  at  Scone,  309 
N.  (T.)  on  "  Though  lost  to  sight,"  498 
Name-corruption :  Mountain  Bower,  Wiltshire, 

505 

Name-puzzle  in  early  Spenser,  334 
Names  terrible  to  children,  53,  218,  356,  454 
Nanny  Natty  Cote  :   Lucy  Locket,  rimes,  268,  397 
"  Napier  Tavern,"  Holborn,  its  destruction,  467, 

515 

Naples,  inscriptions  in  Protestant  cemeteries,  343^ 
Naseby    battle-field  :     and    Edward    FitzGerald, 

304  ;   Lord  Fairfax  at,  344,  433,  514 
Naval  foe,  mysterious,  c.  1775-83,  347,  455 
Navarino  survivor,  506 
Naylor  (B.  S.),  his  'Time  and  Truth  reconciling 

the  World  to  Shakespeare,'  248 
Nefzaoni,  Arab  Sheikh,  his  "  mysterious  volume," 

327 
Neile  (Richard),  Archbishop  of  York,  his  marriage, 

388 

-nell,  surnames  ending  in,  8,  75 
Nel  Mezzo  on  Burton  s  Line,  187 

Dickens  :   Podsnap  and  his  prototype,  186 
English  books,  emendations  in,  401 
Scott  (Sir  W.)  on  Scotch  and  Irish,  157 
Nemo  on  Napoleon's  death,  328 
Never  Never  Land,  the  term,  9,  158 
Nevill  (E.  R.)  on  John  Aubrey's  marriage,  266 
Nevill  (Ralph)  on  Ernisius,  a  proper  name,  33,  375 
Neville  (Henry),  his  '  Plato  Redivivus,'  28 
Neville-Rolfe  (Eustace),  d.  1908,  343 
'  New  English  Dictionary,'  additions  and  correc- 
tions, 385,  386,  446 
Newman  (F. )  on  cheese  for  ladies,  334 

'  Ecclesia  Militans  '  :   Michael  Hiltprand,  370 
Newspapers,  old  American,  words  and  phrases  in, 

469 

Newton  (James),  bookseller,  d.  1749,  504 
New  Zealand  fossil  shells,  33 
Neyte,  Eybury,  and  Hyde  manors,  22,  174,  231 
Nicholas  as  a  feminine  name,  87,  255 
Nicholson   (E.)  on  "  La  pierre  qui  rage,"  street- 
name,  378 
Nicklin  (T.)  on  Bergerode,  218,  513 

St.  Sunday,  516 

Nicolson  (Thomas),  1573-1649,  his  bequest,  306 
Nimbus  in  ancient  art,  489 
Nixon  (J.  A.)  on  Thomas  Dover,  M.B.,  149 
'  Nomina  Hidarum,'  Aro-setna  in,  126 
Nonesopretties,  use  of  the  word,  486 
Noorthouck  (John),  b.  1732,  his  bibliography,  301 
Norcross  (J.  E.)  on  Pimlico  :   Eyebright,  314 
Norfolk  on  Dante  on  old  men,  448 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  its  founders,  489 
Norgate  (C.  B.  Le  Grys)  on  Haggard  :    Ogarde,  2541 
Norman  (P.)  on  Falcon  Court,  Shoe  Lane,  190 

Hudson  (Jeffrey)  the  dwarf,  236 
Norman  (W.)  on  '  JEsop's  Fables,'  1821,  270 

Breakspear  (Nicholas),  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  71 
Norris  (H.  E.)  on  Cole's  '  Calendar  of  Huntingdon,' 

309 

"  Monstrous  childe  of  Ffennystanton,"  249 
Old  Wives  of  St.  Ives,  269 
Norris  (J.  A.)  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  choristers, 

248 
Northiam  Church,  print  ante  1837,  138 
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North  (P. )  on  Whyte  de  Malleville,  86 
Northumberland  (seventh  Earl  of),  his  descend- 
ants, 188,  336 

Novocastriaii  on  "  Raised  Hamlet  on  them,"  237 

Noyes  (Dr.  H.  E.)  on  Robert  Noyes,  512 

Noyes  (Robert),  artist,  c.  1820,  288,  431,  512 

Numerals,  Arabic,  their  various  forms,  154 

Nursery  rimes  :    Old  King  Cole,  13,  56  ;    Nannj 

Natty  Cote :     Lucy    Locket,   268,  397  ;    Good 

horses,    bad    horses,    295  ;    Old    wives    of    St 

Ives,  269 

Nym  and  the  word  humour,  27,  156 


O.  on  "  Quid  est  fides  ?"  230 

O.  (E.)  on  chamber-horse  for  exercise,  113 

Obituaries : — 

Angus  (Rev.  George),  279,  305 
Davies  (Rev.  J.  Silvester),  180 
Dey  (Edward  Merton),  520 
Hemming  (Richard),  100 
King  (Rev.  W.  F.  H.),  380 
O'Brien,  Westminster  scholar,  1736,  488 
Ogarde  family,  1 18,  254 
Ogden  (C.  K.)  on  Bergerode,  338 
O'Hara  portraits,  128 
Oil,  castor,  origin  of  the  name,  406 
Old  Blue  on  Blue  Coat  School  costume,  97 
Oldenbuck      (Aldobrand)     on     photography     at 

Lucknow,  325 

Old  Serjeants'  Inn,  sale  of,  344,  436 
Old  Trinity  House,  Worcester,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 67 
Oliphant  (Mrs.),  her  '  Neighbours  on  the  Green,1 

27,98 

Oliver,  miniaturist,  c.  1790-1800,  29,  252 
Oliver  (A.)  on  church  plate,  107 
Oliver  (V.  L. )  on  Billy  Butler  the  Hunting  Parson, 

15.  172 

Pigott  (Sir  Arthur  Leary),  192 
O'Morchoe  (T.  A.)  on  genealogical  conciliations 

missing,  347 

Onions  for  purifying  water,  28,  173 
Opium,  Moliere'on,  88,  154 

O'Rahilly  (T.  F.)  on  Spanish  stories  in  Irish,  418 
Orcadian  surnames,  505 
Orkney,  sea-names  in,  107  ;    children's  games  in, 

445  ;   counting-out  rimes  in,  446 
Orkney  Hogmanay  song,  5,  72,  177 
Orme  (Daniel),  his  '  Battle  of  the  Nile,'  447 
Osbaldeston  or  Osbolston  (Lambert),  head  master 

of  Westminster  School,  371 
Osric  (King)  and  the  poet  Gray,  128 
Ostrich  feathers  with  eagle,  a  crest,  409 
Outroper,  origin  of  the  word,  508 
"  Overfed  Mephistopheles  "  in  '  Dombey  and  Son,' 

448 

Owen  (Douglas)  on  Falcon  Court,  190 
Guernsey  lily,  55 
Hawser  :    Haul,  395 
New  Zealand  fossil  shells,  33 
Waddingtoii  as  a  placet-name.  136 
Owen  (J.  P.)  on  Cobbett  on  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  194 

MacNab  legend,  375 
Owen  (John),  epigrammatist,  21,  156 
Oxen  drawing  carnages,  70,  136,  396 
Oxoniensis  on  Thomas  Shakespeare,  1613,  310 


P.  (A.   O.  V.)  on  authors  wanted,  88 

P.  (D.  G.)  on  Waddington  as  a  place-name,  136 

P.  (F.  K.)  on  church  towers  and  smuggled  goodsr 

129 
Duff,  early  mission  ship,  112 

Foot  Guards,  Third,  at  Bayonne,  1814,  69 

Mill  at  Gosport,  Hants,  172 

Semaphore  signalling,  211,  336 

Shakespeare  and  Ensor  :   Paul  family,  334 
P.  (G.  M.  H.)  on  Malherbe's  '  Stances  a  Du  Perrier,' 

507 

P.  (J.)  on  Father  Angus,  305 
P.  (M. )  on  Christmas  pig,  27 

Leg  growing  after  death,  471 

Pins  substituted  for  thorns,  508 

Wreckers  in  Brittany,  446 

P.  (R.  B.)  on  '  Jane  Eyre  '  and  Minerva  Lane,  67 
Pack  (F.  Christopher),  artist,  c.  1786-1840,   229r 

297 

Paddies  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  U.S.,  106 
Paddington  House,  its  history,  89,  153 
Paddy  =  a  fit  of  bad  temper,  140 
Page  (J.  T.)  on  Britten,  burial-ground,  174 

Byron's  birthplace,  297 

Canopied  pews,  493 

Christmas  pig,  115 

Dickens's  "  knife-box,"  215 

Garlic  :    onions  for  purifying  water,  173 

Hare  forecasting  fire,  413 

Holt  Castle,  395 

"  I  shall  journey  through  this  world,"  365 

Longfellow's  '  Village  Blacksmith,'  465 

March  (1st  of) :   sweep  "  flees  "  away,  374 

Milton  and  Hackney,  438 

Nanny  Natty  Cote  :    Lucy  Locket,  397 

Naseby  field,  433,  514 

Nicholas  as  a  feminine  name,  255 

Railway  travelling  reminiscences,  486 

Ruckholt  House,  92 

St.  Sidwell,  377 

Signs  of  old  London,  102 

Statues  and  memorials  in  British  Isles,  441 

"  Stick  to  your  tut,"  417 

Whately  (Abp.)  and  religious  persecution,  467 

Worksop  epitaphs,  396 
Palestine,  coffee-drinking  in,  90,  236,  358 
Pall  Mall,  No.  93,  its  history,  16,  392 
Palm  Sunday,  "  kats  and  kittlings  "  on,  326,  457 
Palmer  (A.  Smythe)  on  aspirine,  its  derivation,  290> 

Realm  :    its  pronunciation,  107 
Palmer  (J.  Foster)  on  authors  of  quotations,  14 

Bruges  :    its  pronunciation,  74 

Byron's  birthplace,  89 

Comether,  513 

Index  saying,  76 

Jews  in  fiction,  394 

"  Quid  est  fides  ?  "  297 

Signatures,  doctrine  of,  496 
Peacock  (E.)  on  the  crucified  thieves,  394 

Evils,  field-name,  468 

Oxen  drawing  carriages,  136 

Reciisants'  marriages,  373 
St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  391 
St.  Sunday,  275 
Semaphore  signalling,  336 
Southcott  (Joanna),  her  celestial  passports,  Iff 
Thimbles,  66 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  a  strange  epitaph,  347 
'an-Germanic  Press,  447 
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Parcel  post  in  1790.  17 

Pardoe  (Avern)  on  American  genealogies,  I/a 

Saskatoon,  353 

Parish  beadle,  his  function  and  status,  130,  6M 
Parish  registers,  Islington,  their  date,  169 
Parker  (Eric)  on  semaphore  signalling,  211 
Parodies  of  '  Village  Blacksmith,'  10,  193 
Parry  (E.  H.)  on  roast  pigs  crying  "  Who  11  eat 

me  ?  "  296 
Parry  (Lieut.-Col.  G.  S.)  on  Caroline  as  a  masculine 

name,  117 

Inscriptions  at  Bellagio,  325 
Pewter  marks  :   posie  rings,  127  t 

Parry  (J.  H.)  on  Parry  family  and   the  '  D.N.B., 

365 

Parry  family  and  the  '  D.N.B.,'  additions,  365 
Partrendune,  Bucks,  religious  house,  388 
Passover  folk-lore,  324 
Passports,  their  introduction,  149,  233,  432 
Patagonia  and  the  Patagonians,  244,  332 
Patmore  (Coventry)  and  Swedenborg,  346,  433 
Patron  saints  and  their  chapels,  109 
Patten  (Rev.  Thomas),  name-coincidence,  144 
Patterson  (Walter),  Governor  of  Prince  Edward 

Island,  d.  1798,  207 
Patterson  family,  25,  218 
Paul  (John)  or  Paul  Jones,  signatures,  447 
Paul's  Alley  in  1601,  266 
Peach  (C.  H.  R.)  on  Holt  Castle,  395 
Peacock  (M.  H.)  on  St.  Sunday,  276 
Masburensis  :   its  identity,  413 
Peacock  (R.)  on  Richard  Bligh,  1780-1838,  214 
Peacock    (T.    L.),    unpublished    songs    by,    43  ; 

literary  remains,  224 

Peake  (H.  J.  E.)  on  laws  of  the  Conqueror,  269 
Pearson  (Howard  S.)  on  Scrap  Hager  Alkali,  218 
Pearson  (Karl)  on  Hippocrates  and  black  baby,  207 
Peddie  (R.  A.)  on  J.  Bew,  bookseller,  256 
Falcon  Court,  Shoe  Lane,  271 
Le  Blon  mezzos,  16 
Truman  (T.),  bookseller,  1746,  418 
Pedlar,  monkeys  stealing  from,  197 
Peet  (W.  H.)  on  J.  Bew,  bookseller,  256 

Harbours,  452 

Peffers  (D.  H.)  on  Aberdeen  maps  and  plans,  508 
Pelletier  in  Macaulay's  '  Frederic  the  Great,'  127, 

234 

Pemberton  (H.),  .Tun.,  on  Shakespeariana,  423 
Peninsulas,  their  direction,  490 
Penn  (William)  and  King  Charles  I.,  55 
Pennecuik  (Alexander)  and  the  Louvre,  416 
Penny  :      "  healen    penny  "    in    churchwardens' 

accounts,  507 

Penny  (F.)  on  Caroline  as  a  masculine  name,  15 
Episcopal  scarf  or  tippet,  295 
Indian  names,  251 
Kersey,  its  derivation,  178 
Recusants'  marriages,  474 
St.  David:    "  Taffy-on-a-stick,"  477 
Pennyworth=  a  bargain,  1568,  487 
Pepys  (S.)  and  Lawrence  Squibb,  468 
Periodicals  issued  on  ships,  328,  376,  418,  454 
Perring  (Sir  Philip)  on  Shakespeariana,  85,  242 
Persecution,  religious,  Archbishop  Whately,  467 
Persian  translation  by  Shelley,  178 
Persian  words,  their  pronunciation,  352 
Peter  (Thurston)  on  heal  en  penny,  507 
Petty    (S.    L.)    on    Nicholas    Breakspear,    Pope 

Adrian  IV.,  70 

Persian  translation  by  Shelley,  178 
Silhouette  portraits,  372 
Pews,  canopied,  169,  272,  493 


'ewter,  marks  on,  127,  507 

hillips  (Lawrence)  on  Abdul  the  Damned,  456 
Episcopal  scarf  or  tippet,  295 
"  Under  a  cloud,"  389 

'hipps  (Col.  R.)  on  Macaulay  and  Thorns,  215 
'hipson  (Evacustes  A.)  on  Bruges,  25 1 
'hotography  at  Lucknow,  1853,  325 
'hrases  and  words  in  old  American  newspapers, 

469 

ickering  (J.  E.  L.)  on  index  saying,  194 
ickford  (J.)  on  aeroplanes,  465 

Authors  of  quotations  wanted,  49 
Blackburne  (Archbishop),  508 
"  Blow  the  cobwebs  away,"  378 
Bourne  in  place-names,  451 
'  Bride  of  Lammermoor,'  46 
Bruges  :   its  pronunciation,  134 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  head,  453 
Ernisius,  a  proper  name,  156' 
Ferrers  (Earl),  498 
FitzGerald  (Edward),  304 
Funeral  refreshments  at  Gigglieswick,  287 
Gower,  a  Kentish  name,  476 
Hayes  (Samuel),  217 
Holbeck,  the  place-name,  448 
Naseby  Field,  344 
Pimlico  :    Eyebright,  314 
Robertson  (Struan),  517 

Scottish  Law  Case  :    Sir  Coolie  Codiddle,  69 
Thackeray  anecdote,  86 
Tyburn,  32  133 
Victorian  songs,  early,  237 
Wave,  tenth,  58 

WilbrahamandTabraham,  proper  names,  173 
Pickshaft  or  pikeshaft,  standard  of  length,  309  j 
Picton  (General  Sir  Thomas),  his  biography,  490 
Pictures,  use  of  the  word  in  the  Bible.  46 
Piddock=  pud  worm,  50 
Pierpoint  (R.)  on  Bandy  Leg  Walk,  35 
Bank-note  sandwich,  514 
"  Beat  on,  proud  billows,"  288  / 

Beezely,  475 
Bell-horses,  295 
Benedictine,  57 
Cheese  for  ladies,  292 
Dickens  quotation,  249 
Eton  College  names,  350 
"  Facts  are  stubborn  things,"  367 
Fecamp  Abbey  :    Brede  Manor,  377 
Hesse-Danish  alliance,  253 
"  High  life  "  in  modern  Greek,  305 
Hors  d'ceuvre,  337 
Horse  Hill,  155 

Hudson  (Jeffrey),  the  Dwarf,  194 
Italian  genealogy,  14 
Margaret  of  Richmond,  463 
Marylebone,  416 
"  Pierre  qui  rage,"  309 

Pierrepoint's  Refuge,  St.  James's  Street,  27 
Polhill  family  :    Cromwell  descent,  314 
Prior  (George),  watchmaker,  135 
Protestant  cemeteries  at  Naples,  343 
"  Rub  "  at  cards,  66 
Ruckolt  House,  47 
Sinews  of  war,  358 
Southcott   (Joanna),  her  celestial  passports, 

353  ;   and  the  black  pig,  354 
"  To  Peipon,"  328 

Tuesday  Night's  Club  :  Mrs.  Cornelys,  251,  330 
Westmorland  (Earl  of),  elopement  with  Miss 

Child,  471,  517 
Y  symbol  for  Th,  266 
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Pierrepoint's  Refuge,  St.  James's  Street,  27,  74 
Pigott  (Sir  Arthur  Leary),  his  biography,  192 
Pigott  (W.  J.)  on  Blancher  or  Blancherd  of  Hull,  69 

Houston  (Sir  Patrick),  70 

Sampson  (Bishop)  of  Lichfleld,  396 
Pigs  crying  "  Who  '11  eat  me  ?  "  250,  296,  456 
Pikeshaft  or  pickshaft,  standard  of  length,  309 
Pilgrim  leathers,  the  term  defined,  111 
Pillow  in  heraldry,  292 

Pimlico,  origin  of  "the  name,  75,  133,  194,  310,  414 
Pink  (W.  D.)  on  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  349 

Cowper  (Spencer),  Justice  of  Common  Pleas, 
377 

Hesilrige  (Sir  Arthur),  430 

Ireton  (Henry)  of  Gray's  Inn,  369 

Ireton  (John),  Lord  Mayor,  369 

Isaacson  (James),  M.P.  for  Banbury,  387 

Pollard  (Sir  John),  1 

Shoreditch  family,  35 

Pins  substituted  for  thorns,  508 

Pinto  (Mendez),  his  '  Voyages,'  76,  176/356 

Piozzi  (Hester  Lynch),  memorial  tablet  to,  380 

Pipe  maker,  master,  of  Woolwich,  1692,  10,  316 

Piper  (A.  C. )  on  Charles  Crocker,  poet,  37 

Pipes  and  women,  temp.  James  I.,  328,  378 

Pirate  flag,  "  Old  Roger,"  "  Jolly  Roger,"  370 

Place-names  :     Waddington,   70,    136,    195,   274  ? 

their     pronunciation,     132  ;      prepositions     in, 

201,  270,  291,  356,  415,  451  ;    books  on  their 

etymology,  288,  398,  454  ;    "  Bourne  "  In,  361, 

449  5   sacred,  in  foreign  lands,  467 

Plague,  1665,  doctors  in  London  during,  266 

Plaister  Academy,  Royal,  1770,  427 

Planch^    (J.    R.)",    his    '  One-Legged    Goose,'    388, 

438,  497,  516 

Plate,  church,  sold  in  London,  107 
Plate,  date  of,  154 
Platt  (J.)  on  Bruges  :    its  pronunciation,  134 

Ben  Meir's  Chronicles,  248 

Castle  Foulis,  169 

Cheyne  :    its  pronunciation,  388' 

Chinese  pronunciation,  86 

"  Cocoa -nutti  "  language,  7 

Copernicus  :    its  etymology,  409 

Cummerbund,  65 

Glose  or  Gloss,  French  verse-form,  187 

Herzegovina  :    its  pronunciation,   225 

"  High  life  "  in  modern  Greek,  418 

Indian  names,  166 

Irish  curses,  45 

Lascar  jargon,  27,  135 

MacXab  legend,  208 

N,  liquid,  in  English,  171 

Names,  proper,  in  Schroer's  '  English-German 
Dictionary,'  384 

Patagonia  and  the  Patagonians,  332 

Place  names  :    their  etymology,  398 

"  Rabbits  "  for  luck,  258 

Russian  names,  186 

Scrap  Hager  Alkali  218 

Scott  (Sir  W.)  on  Scotch  and  Irish,  107 

Seraskier  :    its  pronunciation,  144,  293 

Shakespeariana,  244 

Twins  :   which  is  the  elder  ?  449 

Yataghan  :  its  etymology,  466 
Plaxton  (Rev.  George)  and  Michael  Johnson,  223 
Playfair  (G.  M.  H.)  on  Chinese  pronunciation,  376 
Play,  miracle,  '  St.  Christian,'  c.  1505,  230 
Plays,  their  censorship,  485 

Plomer  (H.  R.)  on  booksellers  in  the  provinces,  127 
Poem,  English,  in  Welsh  metre,  367 
Poems  attributed  to  Dryden,  169 


Point  of  war,  the  phrase.  337 

Poland  (Sir  H.  B.)  on  Dryden  on  Milton's  portrait,- 

246 

Treaty  of  Tilsit :   Colin  A.  Mackenzie,  471 
Pole  ^Margaret),  Countess  of  Salisbury,  429,  477 
Polhill  family  :  Cromwell  descent,  149,  314,  412 
Polish    Dragoons,   the   military   term,    189,   256, 

277,  497 
Pollard  (Sir  John),  Speaker  of  House  of  Commons, 

his  parentage,  1 
Pollard    (Sir   Lewis),    his   biography,     365,     433, 

495,  515 
Pollard-Urquhart   (Col.   F.    E.    R.)   on   Margaret 

Pole,  478 

Pompey,  nickname  for  Portsmouth,  427 
Pook  (Col.  H.  W.)  on  '  Tyrrell's  March,'  246 
Pope  (Alexander),  De  Quincey  on,  61 
Population  of  ancient  Rome,  187,  273 
Portsmouth  known  as  "  Pompey,"  427 
Posie  rings,  127 

Postboy,  oldest  in  England,  his  death,  247 
Postscript  of  a  woman's  letter,  489 
Pot-gallery,  meaning  of  the  term,  333 
Potter  (A.'G.)  on  '  Metrical  Effusions,'  389 
Potter  (J.  D.)  on  '  Lights  in  Lyrics,'  18 
Potter's  Bar,  place-name,  89,  154,  234,  335,  376 
Pottery,  English  topographical,  230,  337 
Potticary    (John),    Lord    Beaconsfield's    school-^ 

master,  362,  454 
Potts  (A.)  on  Robert  Noyes,  431 
Potts  (R.  A.)  on  authors  wanted,  94 

Tasso's  '  Aminta,'  235 
"  Though  lost  to  sight,"  498 
Powell  (F.  G.  M.)  on  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  288 

Stonehenge  monolith,  267 
Power  (G.  L.  H.)  on  Old  Trinity  House,  Worcester,. 

67 
Power  (Rev.  Mr.),  Easthampstead,  Berks,  1723, 

his  lawsuit,  50 
Pow-wow,  used  in  1659,  487 
Prepositions  in  place-names,  201,  270,  291,  356, 

415,  451 

Preston  (James)  of  Hounslow,  d.  1807,  his  bio- 
graphy, 348 
Preston  (W.  E.)  on  Barnard  &  Staples,  bankers,189> 

Preston  (James),  of  Hounslow,  348 
Price  (Leonard  C.)  on  Belfour  family,  250 

Servington  Savery,  469 
Prideaux  (Col.  W.  F.j  on  Artahshashte,  294 

Artificial,  166 

Bibliographical  technical  terms,  83 

Bourne  in  place-names,  449 

Brokenselde,  111 

Earife,  co.  Kent,  358 

Eastry,  Kent,  171 

Indian  names,  250 

Lascar  jargon,  93 

Lawrence  the  wit,  309 

London  :    origin  of  the  name,  302 

Longmans  :    the  '  Marseillaise,'  51,  92 

Macaulay  and  Thorns,  354 

Marylebone  :  prepositions  in  place-names, 

N,  liquid,  in  English,  170,  335 

Names  terrible  to  children,  53 

"  Napier  Tavern,"  Holborn,  515 

Neyte,  Eybury,  and  Hyde,  231 

Pimlico  :    Eyebright,  75,  195,  414 

Place  Names,  270 

Seraskier:    its  pronunciation,  197,  352 

Sneezing  superstition  :    earburn,  173 

Thackeray  :     Roundabout  Paper,  210 

Tracy  (Handsome),  238 
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Frideaux  (Col.  W.  F.)  on  Tuesday  Night  s  Club,  ol  i 

Tyburn,  132,  216,  333 

Waddington  as  a  place-name,  196 
Prideaux  (W.  B.  B.)   on  Nancy  Day,    Lady^Fen- 
houlet,  438 

Names  terrible  to  children,  53 

Shells,  fossil,  33 

Primrose,  its  connexion  with  Lord  Beaconsneld,  61 
Print :   "  in  print,"  use  of  the  phrase,  176 
Printers,  King's,  and  printers  of  the  Crown,  128 
Prior  (George),  watchmaker,  c.  1765-1810,  28,  135 
Prior  (George),  watchmaker,  c.  1809-22,  13o 
Prior  (W.  B.)  on  Haggard  :   Ogarde,  148 

Hesse-Danish  alliance,  252 
Priors,  mitred,  16,  117 
Prodromus     (Theodorus),     John     Barclay,     and 

Bobert  Burton,  101 

*  Promptorium  Parvulorum,'  reprint,  14 
Pronunciation,  Chinese,  86,  376 

Troverbs  and  P'nrases :— • 

Abdul  the  Damned,  410,  456 

All  the  world  and  his  wife,  490 

At  the  back  of  beyond,  510 

Before  one  can  say  Jack  Bobinson,  109,"232, 

317,  357 
Blow  the  cobwebs  away,  189,  253 

Chinese  puzzle,  449 

Dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  158 

Entre  tu  y  yo,  206 

Europeans  have  only  one  eye,  168 

Falsehood  of  extremes,  189,  234 

I  care  not  twopence,  330 

It  is  the  Mass  that  matters,  98,  192 
Jack  Cade's  chimney,  48 

Like  the  curate's  egg,  good  in  parts,  70,  133, 
356 

Lynch  law,  445,  515 

Man  in  the  moon,  53 

Man  in  the  street,  196 

Minerva  Press,  67 

Never  Never  Land,  9,  158 

Now  or  never,  86 

One  shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on,  434,  477 

Overfed  Mephistopheles,  448 

Poor  old  Pompey,  427 

Psychological  moment,  13,  54,  94,  138 

Baised  Hamlet  on  them,  65,  137,  237 

Battlesnake  Colonel,  17,  135,  191,  213 

Bevenons  a  nos  moutons,  20 

Se  jeter  sur  Castor  et  Pollux,  309,  392 

Seven  and  nine,  410,  497 

Sinews  of  war,  358 

Skim  the  sea,  406 

Stick  to  your  tut,  807,  417 

Storm  in  "a  teacup,  388,  456 

Sweep  flees  away,  226,  277,  374 

That's  another  pair  of  shoes.  169,252 

That  's  another  story,  107 

Tha'  woodin  image,  305,  396,  517 

The  way  to  heaven  is  as  near  by  sea,  447 

Tottenham  is  turned  French,  144 

Under  a  cloud,  389,  453 

White  hen  that  never  lays  astray,  448 
Proxege  and  Senage,  in  records  of  St.  Paul's,  27,  77 
Pudding,  building  term,  328,  498 
Pudworm=  piddock,  50 
Pugh's  mourning  warehouse  in  Begent  Street,  428 
Punch,  the  beverage,  its  history,  167  ;  and  garum 

a  sauce,  466 

Punch  and  Judy,  their  collocation,  371,  497 
Punishments,  legal,  in  England.  221,  404 


Punt  in  football,  187,  257,  315,  355 
Purfly,  use  of  the  word  by  Carlyle,  248,  292 

tot-log,  building  term,  328,  498 

3yke  and  Halley  families,  407 1 
and  Jephson  families,  128 


'  Q.  in  the  Corner,"  pseudonym,  385 
Q.  (A.  N.)  on  General  Picton,  190 
Jueen,  English,  as  Jezebel.  341,  458 
^notations : — 

Ah  quam  dulce  est  meminisse  !  247 

And  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole,  1 1- 

A'  the  sons  are  carles'  sons,  409 

At  pravis  litibus,  Detentus  hie  ingratiis,  356 

Beat  on,  proud  billows  !    Boreas  blow,  288 

Believe  it,  'tis  the  mass  of  men  He  loves,  289 

Blue  rejoicing  sky,  49,  94 

But  now,  alas  !  too  late,  9 

But  the  best  of  our  wealth,  129,  175 ! 

But  when  shall  we  lay  the  ghost  of  the  brute, 

429,  495 

Can  it  be,  O  Christ  in  heaven,  429 
Care,  vale  !    Sed  non  seternum.  care,  valeto, 

226 

C'est  1'Amour,  1' Amour,  1'Amour,  14 
Dutton  slew  Dutton,  308,  355 
Eheu,  quam  brevibus  pereunt  indent  ia  fatis,32 
Enjoy  your  life,  my  brother,  187,  256 
Facts  are  stubborn  things,  367 
Fame's  windie  trump  blow  up  this  haughty 
^minde,  468 

From  what  small  causes,  56 
God  is  our  Guide,  no  sword  we  draw,  248 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  380 
Goosey,  goosey,  gander,  387 
Have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant,  249,  317 
Here  in  this  ancient  haunt  of  Peace,  49 
He  seized  her  by  her  left  leg,  387 
He  which  drinketh  well  sleepeth  well,  53 
I  care  not  who  writes  the  book  which  has  a 

good  index,  76,  194,  234,  255 
If  sadly  thinking,  with  spirits  sinking.  268,  334 
I  shall  journey  through  this  world  but  once, 

60,  366 
J'ai     servi,     command^,     vaincu     quarante 

ann^es,  49 
Le  hasard  c'est  peut-etre  le  pseudonyms  de 

Dieu,  387,  438 

Man  doth  usurp  all  space,  429 
Men  are  not  worthy  of  the  honeycomb,  148, 

196 

O  Christ,  how  beautiful  Thou  art !  29 
On  the  ninth  day  of  November,  9,  56 
One  smile  can  glorify  a  day,  29 
Our  Master  hath  a  garden,  148,  196 
Pass  like  night  from  land  to  land,  49,  94 
Quae  fuit  durum  pati,  meminisse  dulce  est,  247 
Quid  est  fides  ?  230,  296 
Quoth  William  Penn  to  Martyr  Charles,  55 
Begem  occidere  nolite  timere  bonum  est,  227 
Sin  amor  no  hay  verdad,  129 
So  we  arraign  her,  but  she.  .  .  .,  387 
Some  say  that  Seignior  Bononehini,  426 
The  farmers  of  Aylesbury  gathered  to  dine, 

410,  453,  470 
The  more  they  're  burthened,  better  do  they 

thrive,  148 

The  soul  that  on  Jesus  hath  leaned  for  repose, 
248,  316 
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Quotations : — 

The  stomach  is  as  the  father  of  a  family,  428 
Th'  Eternal  Wisdom  doth  not  covet,  88 
This  is  the  home  to  which  the  footpath  led, 187 
This  is  the  old  farm-house,  248 
Though  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray,  248 
Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,  249, 

438,  498,  518 

'Tis  not  the  brave,  the  rich,  the  wise,  88 
To  possess  one's  soul,  14 
Two  men    look  out  through  the  same  bars, 

14 
Two  shall  be  born  the  whole  wide  world  apart, 

94 

Weep  not  for  those  departed,  248,  316 
What  dire  offence  from  am'rous  causes  springs, 

32,  56 

Woman  with  the  West  in  her  eyes,  328 
Yet  this  is  sure  :   the  loveliest  star,  9 


R.  on  Tuesday  Night's  Club,  455 
R..  (D.  M.)  on  Ruby  Wedding,  509 
R.  (G.  W.  E.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted, 
14,  175,  317 

"  Defixionum  tabellae  "  :    Disraeli,  276 

Dickens  and  valentine  lines,  257 

Episcopal  scarf  or  tippet,  295 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  '  Neighbours  on  the  Green,' 
98 

Pierrepont's  Refuge,  St.  James's  Street,  74 

Psychological  moment,  13 

"  though  lost  to  sight,"  317,  518 

Young  (Edward),  author  of  '  Night  Thoughts,' 

78 

R.  (H.)  on  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice,  128 
R.  (J.)  on  author  of  quotation  wanted,  308 

Ducking-chair  for  scolds,  330 

Heraldic  :   shields  fretty  and  ordinaries,  349 

Heraldic  queries,  229 
R.  (J.  P.)  on  Shakespeare  in  French,  158 
R.  (T.  F.)  on  "une  SevigneY'  410 
Rabbits   for  luck,  208,  258 
Radcliffe  (J.)  on  Kersey,  318 

Sydenham  (Sir  John),  53 

Railways :  speed  in  early  days,  287  ;  Great 
Western,  c.  1849,  306  ;  travelling  reminiscences, 
486 

Rain  :    davelly  rain,  509 
Ramsden  (W.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted, 

248 
Randolphus    (T.)    on    Thackeray :     Roundabout 

Paper,  141 
Ratcliffe  (T.)  on  All  Hallows  E'en  :  tokens,  6 

Beeswaxers,  297 

"  Before  one  can  say  Jack  Robinson,"  232 

Bew  (J.),  bookseller,  188 

"  Blow  the  cobwebs  away,"  253 

Bosting  :    dressing  stone,  508 

Bride  and  bridegroom  at  church,  136 

Cock  ale,  7 

"  Come  to  school  "  call,  166 

Comether,  416 

Davelly  rain,  509 

Dickens,    and    valentine    lines,    209  ;     auto- 
maton dancers,  289 

"  Gipsy  of  the  sky  "=  comet,  349 

"  Good-Fors,"  175 

"  Jack  Ketch's  Address  Card,"  109 

"  Kats  and  kittlings  on  Palm  Sunday,"  326 


Ratcliffe  (T.)  on  Jenny1  Lind,  487 

March  1  :   sweep  "  flees  "  away,  226,  374 

May-blossom  :    knots  of  may,  344 

"  One  shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on,"  477 

"  Overfed  Mephistopheles,"  448 

Punch  and  Judy,  497 

Put-log  :    pudding,  498 

"  Raised  Hamlet  on  them,"  65 

Realm  :   its  pronunciation,  395 

"  Stick  to  your  tut,"  417 

"  Tha'  woodin  image,"  305 
Rattlesnake  Colonel,  17,  135,  191,  213 
Ray  (F.  M.)  on  Col.  Thomas  Westbrook,  228 
.  Reade  (Aleyn  Lyell)  on  Johnson's  ancestors,'  103 r 

223,  363/463 

i  Realm,  its  pronunciation,  107,  338,  395 
Recitation,  '  If  I  Only  Knew,'  410 
Recusants,  their  marriages,  290,  373,  474 
Rees  (J.  R.)  on  Charter  of  Henry  II.,  48 

Lamb's  Capt.  Starkey.  241 

Registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  348 
Reid  (William  Hamilton),  his  biography,  328 
Reimann  (Prof.  P.)  on  Macaulay's  '  Frederic  the 

Great,'   127 

Reinpa=  requiescere  in  pace,  463 
Relton  (F.  H.)  on  Polhill  family,  315 

Rudge  family,  114 

Restoration,  ships  renamed  after,  10,  73 
Rex  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  129 
Reynolds-Ball  (E.)  on  egg  good  in  parts,  134 
Rhine  and  French  boundary,  307,  375,  432 
Rhodes  (A.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  187, 
334 

Beaconsfield's  first  schoolmaster,  454 

British  Museum  Library  Catalogue,  105 

Calliope,  H.M.S.,  391 

Caroline  as  a  masculine  name,  238 

Clarionett  as  a  surname,  487 

Curious  House,  Greenwich,  213 

Dragoons,  7th  Light,  374 

Egypt  as  a  place-name,  93 

'  Folkestone  Fiery  Serpent,'  97 

Foot  Guards,  3rd,  at  Bayonne,  192 

"  Governor  of  the  English  Nation,"  428 

King's  Bodyguard,  493 

Legends  about  the  moon,  112 

Patten  (Rev.  Thomas),  a  coincidence,  144 

Polish  Dragoons  :    "  Jager,"  497 

Pollard  (Sir  Lewis),  495 

Shakespeares  in  1796,  324 

"  Tha'  woodin  image,"  396 

Victorian  songs,  early,  237 
Rhombus,  use  of  the  word,  448,  518 
Richards  (Nathanael),dramatist,his  biography,  161 
Riddle  :    "  I  sit  on  a  rock,"  345 
Rimes,  counting-out,  in  Orkney,  446 
Ring,  death's-head  as  a  legacy,  306 
Ringeldria  or  Ringilda,  its  meaning,  348 
Rings,  posie,  127 
Road,  rule  of  the,  306 

Road  carriages,  mechanical.  305,  374,  431,  498 
Robbins  (A.  F.)  on  "  Aldress,"  346 

Bilker,  166 

"  Debatable,  The,"  366 

Disalder,  385 

English  queen  as  Jezebel,  341 

Great  Britain  :   early  reference,  66 

Launceston  Castle,  285 

Pennyworth,  487 

"  Roger,  Old  "  :    "  Jolly  Roger,"  370 

Ships'  periodicals,  328 

"  Storm  in  a  teacup,"  388 
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Robbins  (A.  F.)  on  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee, 

426 

Vergy  (Tressac  de),  432 
Wild" (Jonathan)  bibliography,  347 
Witchcraft,  trial  for,  in  1701,  290 
Robbins  (Clifton)  on  pow-wow,  487 
Roberts  (W.)  on  Army  and  Militia  Lists,  55 
Chantrey  and  Oliver,  miniaturists,  252 
Hull  (Major),  C.B.,  106 
London  Library,  146 
Pack  (F.  Christopher),  229 
Society  of  Fine  Arts  and  Queen's  Hall,  229 
Robertson  (J.  R.)  on  Struan  Robertson,  409 
Robertson  (Struan),  409,  517 
Robinson  (Mrs.    Eliz.),  her   speech  in    House    of 

Lords,  129 

'  Robinson   Crusoe,'   French  and   German  imita- 
tions, 277,  351, 

Rockingham  on  new  causes  of  disease,  455 
Egypt  as  a  place-name,  94 
Shibboleth,  234,  417 
Signatures,  doctrine  of,  496 
Rod  as  measure  for  brickwork,  77,  116,  237 
Rogation  Day  celebrations,  381,  384 
Roger  :  "  Jolly  Roger,"  "  Old  Roger  "=  the  pirate 

flag,  370 

Rollick,  substantive,  use  of  the  word,  490 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  their  arms,  176 
Roman  law,  its  moral  substance  summarized,  38 
Roman  legions,  their  badges,  290 
Rome,  ancient,  its  population,  187,  273  ;   lighting 

of  St.  Peter's,  448 

Rooker  (Michael  Angelo),  his  paintings,  269 
Roses  as  badges  in  heraldry,  255 
Roundhead  on  Oliver  Cromwell's  head,  453 
Rowe  ( J.  H. )  on  John  Clapham,  author,  509 
Rowen  family,  449 
Royal  burghs,  their  constitution,  387 
Rub  :   "to  rub  "  at  cards,  66 
Ruby  wedding,  its  definition,  509 
Ruckholt  House,  pleasure  resort,  c.  1751,  47,  90 
Rudge  family,  114 
Rue  de  la  pierre  qui  rage,  street-name  in  Mar- 
seilles, 309,  378 

Rufinus,  textual  criticism  in,  88,  495 
Rule  of  the  road,  306 
Runnemede  on  '  Time  and  Truth  reconciling  the 

\Vorld  to  Shakespeare,'  248 
Rushton    (F.    R.)   on   Fruzan,    female    Christian 

name,  349 
Ruskin  (J.),  on  interest,  209  ;    use  of  the  wore 

"  scrannel pipedest,"  347 
Russell  (Alex.)  on  Arabic  numerals,  154 
Borrowing  Days,  507 
Children's  games  in  Orkney,  445 
Counting-out  rimes  in  Orkney,  446 
Curious  House,  Greenwich,  111 
Fleming  (Malcolm)  and  the  king,  70 
Gibbon  :   paragraphs  ending  with  "  of,"  46 
Guild  (W.),  470 

Mohammedan  and  Christian  chronology,  107 
Omar  Khayyam  bibliography,  54 
Orcadian  surnames,  505 
Orkney  Hogmanay  Song,  5 
Place-Names  :   their  etymology,  454 
Rome,  ancient,  its  population,  273 
Waverley  Novels,  their  glossaries,  89 
Yellowhammer  superstitions,   386 
Russell  (Lady)  on  "  Blow  the  cobwebs  away."  253 
Russell  (F.  A.)  on  Johnson's  uncle  hanged,  495 
Russell  (G.  W.  E.)  on  Beating  the  Bounds,  497 
Farmers  of  Aylesbury,  453 


Russian  names,  their  pronunciation,  18fi,  235 
Ruston-Harrison  (C.  W.)  on  John  Sewell,  290 
Rutherfurd  (Capt.)  at  Trafalgar,  10,  73,  454 
Jutland,  origin  of  the  name,  170,  294 
lutton  (W.  L.)  on  musk  melons,  324 

Neyte,  Eybury,  and  Hyde,  22 

The  Tyburn,  130,  333 
Eluvigny  (Marquis  de)  on  Italian  genealogy,  14 

Murat's  widow  :    Empress  Marie  Louise,  214 

Northumberland  (seventh  Earl  of),  188 


on  Dryden's  '  Tribe  of  Levi,'  229 
Poems  attributed  to  Dryden,  169 
Slade  (Sir  Cuthbert),  508 
S.  (A.  E.)  on  Marylebone,  270 
S.  (C.  W.)  on  Dunstable,  9 
'  Millennial  Star,'  154 
S.  (E.  S.)  on  hanging  alive  in  chains,  472 

Pole  (Margaret),  Countess  of  Salisbury,  429 
Townshend  (Ethelreda,  Viscountess),  429 
S — E  (II.)  on  fire  engines,  57 
S.  (F.  H.)  on  semaphore  signalling,  272 

Steele  (Anne),  the  hymn-writer,  249 
S.  (H.)  on  goose  with  one  leg,  388 
S.  (H.  H.)  on  Indian  names,  251 
S.  (H.  K.  St.  J.)  on  Athenseus,  72 

Author  of  quotation  wanted,  495 
Snakes  generated  out  of  human  brains,  506 
S.  (J.)  on  salt-cellars  with  raised  lobster,  310 
S — R  ( W. )  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  1 4 
S.  (S.  H.)  on  Stevenson  and  the  housemaid,  449 
S.  (W.)  on  '  Abridgement  of  Calvin's  Institution,' 

488 

Corunna  :    bearer  of  the  news,  275 
S.  (W.  H.)  on  surnames  ending  in  -nell,  8 
S.  (W.  P.  D.)  on  Bandy  Leg  Walk,  35 
St.  Alban's  School,  London,  1640,  228 
St.  Amelia,  Queen  of  Hungary,  308 
Saint  and  thistle,  emblem,  169,  258 
St.  Anthony  of  Vienne,  47,  96,  152,  233.  332 
St.  Asaph,  Bishops  of,  147,  435 
'  St.  Christian,'  miracle  play,  c.  1505,  230 
St.  David,  his  cult,  326 

Sainte-Beuve  on  Castor  and  Pollux,  309,  392 
St.  George's  Day,  1715,  demonstration  on,  324 
St.  Ives,  old  wives  of,  nursery  rime,  269 
St.  John's,  Westminster,  changes  in  1908,  201,  262 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  changes  in  1908,  262 
St.  Mark's  Day,  procession  on,  324 
St.  Marylebone  on  Louis  Merlin,  369 
St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  medisoval  tablet,  48,  356 
St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  her  history,  288,  390 
St.  Michael  le  Quern,  its  history,  265,  357 
St.  Michael's,  Sutton  Court,  Chiswick,  its  history,, 

146 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  "  Paddies  "  on,  in  U.S.,  106 
St.  Paul's,  Cardinal  of,  15  ;   choristers,  248 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  peculiar  lighting,  448 
St.  Sidwell.  his  history,  290,  377 
St.  Sunday's  Crag,  Ulleswater,  208,  275,  516 
St.  Swithin  on  "  Before  one  can  say  Jack  Robin- 
son," 317 

"  Blow  the  cobwebs  away,"  253 
Carter  of  York,  288 
Censorship  of  plays,  485 
Cheese  for  ladies,  229 
Crucified  thieves,  394 
Dickens  and  valentine  lines,  257 
Disease,  new  causes,  345 
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St.  S  with  in  on  Disgruntled,  326 

Masburensis  :   its  identity,  413 

Monkeys  stealing  from  a  pedlar,  197 

'  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women,'  338 

Muffin  martyr,  7 

Nym  and  humour,  27 

"  One  shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on,"  477 

Place-names  :   their  etymology,  398 

Psychological  moment,  138 

"  Raised  Hamlet  on  them,"  137 

Roast  pigs  crying  "  Who  '11  eat  me  ?  "  296 

Rutland  :    origin  of  the  name,  294 

St.  Anthony  of  Vienne,  96,  233 

St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  390 

Snakes  drinking  milk,  336 

Wisdom  of  the  prudent:  speed  on  railways,  287 

Women  and  pipes,  328 

Yorkshire  hunting  incident,  8 
Saints,  patron,  and  their  chapels,  109 
Salmon  (D.)  on  Carmarthen  families,  153 

Conservative,  as  a  political  term,  506 
Salt-cellars  with  raised  lobsters  in  colours,  310 
Saltfleetby,  place-name,  45 
Samnitis,  meaning  of  the  word.  187 
Sampson   (Bp.)   of   Lichfield,   his  birthplace,    16, 

117,  396 

Sanders  (M.  L.)  on  the  King's  Bodyguard,  427 
Sanderson  family  of  Great  Bradley,  Suffolk,  68 
Sandwich,  bank-note,  story,  447,  514 
Santa  Guglielma,  Queen  of  Hungary,  308 
Sargeaunt  (W.  D.)  on  Shakespeariana,  243 
Sarum  on  St.  Sunday,  276 
Saskatoon,  its  botanical  name,  207,  353 
Savery  and  Thistle thwayte  families,  469 
Saxon  abbeys  before,  1066,  89 
Sayce-Parr  (J.)  on  Wiltshire  in  Berkshire,  269 
Scape=  freak  of  nature,  267 

Scarf  or  tippet,  episcopal,  its  origin,  130,  295,  494 
Scargill  (W. )  on  Jews  in  fiction,  316 
Schelandre(  Jeande),  French  writer  inScotland,326 
Schank  (Lionel)  on  authors  wanted,  256 
Schloesser  (F.)on  Brillat-Savarin  in  New  York,  507 

Chapzugar  cheese,  455 
School  call,  children's,  166 
Scolds,  ducking-chairs  for,  330 
Scone,  football  on  Pastern's  Tuesday,  309 
Scott  (C.)  on  Carlyle  and  Freemasonry,  370 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  notes  on  '  The  Bride  of  I,am- 
mermoor,'    46,    69,     134  ;      glossaries    to    the 
Waverley    Novels,    89,    178  ;     on   the    Scotch 
and  the  Irish,  107,  157 
Scottish  proper  names,  -is  and  -es  in,  37 
Scotus  on  patron  saints  and  their  chapels,  109 
Scrannelpipedest,  Ruskin's  use  of  the  word,  347 
Scrope  (Adrian),  regicide,  his  burial-place,  32,  117 
Scroyles,  derivation  of  the  word,  290,  418 
Scrutator  on  Abdul  the  Damned,  410 
Seals,  their  early  use,  142 
Seaman    (Dutton),    City    Comptroller,    1740,    his 

wife,  29 
Sea-names,  107 

Seaquake  and  earthquake,  the  terms,  44,  98 
Sea-roam ers,  John  WTolgar  on,  146 
Seedy,  slang  word,  earliest  quotation,  426 
Seething  Lane,  street^name,  its  derivation,  485 
Sellwood  ( W.  M.  M. )  on  St.  Mary's.  Shrewsbury,  48 
Semaphore  signalling,  168,  211,  271,  336,  358,  433 
Senage  and  Proxege,  in  records  of  St.  Paul's,  27,  77 
Seraskier,  its  pronunciation,  144,  197,  293,  352 
Seven  Kings,  place-name,  89,  154,  234,  335,  376 
"  S6vign6,  une,"  explained,  410,  495 
Sewell  (John)=  Wilhelmina  Robertson,  290^ 


Shairp  (S.  C.)  on  Shairp  and  Mordaunt  families,308 

Shairp  family,  308 

Shakespeare  (W.),  E.  de  Montegut's  translation,^ 
84,  158,  212  ;  Cobbett  on,  127,  194  ;  and 
Ensor  family,  210,  334;  daylight-saving  anti- 
cipated by,  226  ;  allusion  in  House  of  Commons,. 
1659,  305  ;  his  descendants,  346  ;  Second 
Folio  in  Switzerland,  366  ;  Chateaubriand  onr, 
410  ;  allusions  in  1643-51,  465 

Shakespeare  (Thomas),  1613,  his  biography,  310 

Shakespeare  surname  in,  1796,  324 

Shakespeariana : — 

All 's    Well    that    Ends  Well,  Act  I.  sc.  iii.,- 
"  Was   this   fair   face   the   cause  ?     quoth 
she,"  242 
Antony    and    Cleopatra,    Act   III.   sc.  viii.,- 

"  The  next  Csesarion  smite,"  85 
As  You  Like  It,  Act  II.  sc.  vii.,  "  And  then 
the  Lover,"  84,  243;  Act  III.  sc.  ii.,  "I 
was  never  so  berim'd,"  84  ;   Act  IV.  sc.  i., . 
"the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age,"  84 
Henry  VI.,  Part  III.,  Act  II.  sc.  v.,  "  Thou 
that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me,"  85,  244, . 
424 

Julius  Ca?sar's  deafness,  243,  425 
King  John,  Act  V.  sc.  ii.,  "  Their  thimbles 

into  armed  gauntlets  change,"  66 
King  Lear,  Act  I.  sc.  i.,  "  Not  all  the  Dukes 
of  watrish  Burgundy,"  243  ;   Act  I.  PC.  iv., 
"  the  sea-monster,"  424  ;  Act  I.  sc.  v.,  "  As 
a  crab  does  to  a  crab,"  424 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Shylock  tract,  456 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Nym  and  "humour." 
27,  156  ;   Act  I.  sc.  iii.,  "  She  carves,"  243 
424 

Much  Ado,  campaign  in  Ireland,  69,  154 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I.  sc.  v.,  the  Earl  of 

Southampton,  423 
Taming    of    the     Shrew,    Act    IV.    sc.    iii., . 

"  Thimble,"  66 

Sharpe  (H.  C.)  on  Holt  Castle,  395 
Sharpe  (M.)  on  cross  at  Higham-on-the-Hill,  358 

Yonge  (Rev.  Henry),  214 
Sharpe  (R.  R.)  on  Brokenselde,  110 

St.  Michael  le  Quern,  265 
Shawcross  (J.)  on  Coleridge  as  an  art-critic,  181,. 

341,  406 

Shedlock  (J.  S.)  on  John  of  Cronstadt,  67 
Shelley  (P.  B.),  Persian  translation  by,  178 
Shelley  (William),  his  biography,  382 
Shells,"  New  Zealand  fossil,  33 
Sherborne  (Lord)  on  Swedish  painters  in  England,,. 

514 

Sherson  (E.  S.)  on  Tuesday  Night's  Club,  147 
Shetland  and  Orkney,  sea-names  in,  107 
Shibboleth,  modern  instances,  36,  233,  417 
Shields  (Cuthbert),  d.  1908,  his  writings,  10,  55 
Shilohites,  John  Ward  and,  354 
Ships'  periodicals,  list  of,  328,  376,  418,  454 
Ships  renamed  after  the  Restoration,  10,  73 
Shoe,  its  spelling  and  pronunciation,  66,  133 
Shop  fronts,  old  London,  407,  455,  476 
Shoreditch  family,  35 
Shorter  (Clement)  on  author  wanted,  334 
Farmers  of  Aylesbury,  410 
Noorthouck  (John),  301 
Shrewsbury  clock,  337 
Shylock  tract,  456 

Sibson,  Leicestershire,  bell  customs  at,  16 
Sigea  (Luisa),  dialogues  of,  170 
Sigma  Tau  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  410 
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Sigma  Tau  on  MacCarthy  (Capt. ),  448 
Signalling,  semaphore,  168,  211,  271,  336,  358,  433 
•Signatures,  doctrine  of,  209,  496 
Signs  of  old  London,  102 
Silesian  tooth,  extraordinary,  336 
Silhouette  portraits  of  Elrington  family,  371 
Simonson  (G.  A.)  on  aerial  navigation,  8 
Simpson  (E.  K.)  on  Vincent  Alflop,  47 
Simpson  (M.)  on  Womack  family,  129 
•Simpson  (P.)  on  poem  attributed  to  Bonefons,  26 
Sinclair  (Sir  J.  G.  T.)  on  Cobbett  on  Shakespeare 

and  Milton,  127 

Sir  Affable  on  Samuel  Foote,  56 
Skeat  (Prof.  W.  W.)  on  Addleshaw,  297 

Alsop  (Vincent),  114 

Artahshashte,  216 

Bergerode,  434 

Blazers,  333 

Bourne  in  place-names,  361 

Brokenselde,  58,  172 

Druce,  lane-name,  274 

Baling,  176 

Eastry,  Kent,  171 

Oower,  a  Kentish  hamlet,  94 

Hawser  :    haul,  455 

Kersey,  85 

"  Knights  without  noses,"  158 

Liverpool :   its  etymology,  261 

Marylebone  :  prepositions  in  place-names,  201 

N,  liquid,  in  English,  105,  251 

Rhombus,  518 

St.  Michael  le  Quern,  357 

Seething  Lane,  485 

Semaphore  signalling,  336 

Shoe,  in  A.V.,  133 

Squad=  mud,  396 

Surnames  ending  in  -nell,  75 

"  Though  lost  to  sight,"  498 

Tyburn,  31 

Waddington  as  a  place-name,  195,  274 

Waney  timber,  34 

Watchet,  412 

Waverley  Novels,  their  glossaries,  178 

Wonders  of  the  World,  175 

Y-called  :   Y-coled,  77 

•Skelton  (C.)  on  Army  and  Militia  Lists,  153 
Slade  (Sir  Cuthbert),  his  descent,  508 
Slade  (G.)  on  John  Slade,  Dorset,  488 
Slade  (John),  Hector  of  South  Perrot,  488 
Sladen  (St.  B.  S.)  on  canopied  pews,  169 

Thistle  and  saint,  169 
Slave  trade,  Bristol's  share  in,  6 
Smith  of  Halifax  on  parish  beadle,  130 
Smith  (A.  P.)  on  Baughan  :    Boffin,  509 
Smith  (Edmund),  Dr.  Johnson  on,  166 
Smith  (Edward)  on  Cobbett,  194 

Potter's  Bar  :    Seven  Kings,  154 

Witchcraft  bibliography,  492 
Smith  (G.  C.  Moore)  on  Nathanael  Richards,  461 

St.  Alban's  School,  London,  228 
Smithers  (C.  G.)  on  Ruckholt  House,  91 
Smith-Rewse  (H.  S.)  on  Hawkins  family  and  arms, 

32 

Smuggling,  churches  used  for,  129,  238 
Smyrna,  "  High  Life,"  shop  sign  in,  305,  418 
Smyth  (H.)  on  "  Before  one  can  say  Jack  Robin- 
son," 318 

Comet/her,  417 
Snakes,  drinking  milk,  157,  336  ;    generated  out 

of  human  brains,  506 
Sneezing  superstition,  7,  117,  173 
Society  of  Artists,'  1772,  427 


Society  of  Fine  Arts  and  Queen's  Hall,  c.  1875,  229 
Solomons  (I.)  on  Ben  Meir's  Chronicles,  318 

"  Fernandes  in  Dukes  Place,"  49 

Gordon  (Mrs.),  nee  Isabella  Levy,  48 

Reid  (William  Hamilton),  328 

Shylock  tract,  456 

Strasburg  (B.  Wolff  Lazarson),  348 

Willme  (J.),  469 

Somerford  (H.)  on  Thomas  Somerford,  489 
Somerford  (Thomas)  of  Westminster,  1741,  489 

Songs  and  Ballads : — 

A  tailor  called  on  me,  and,  scraping  his  legs,  44 

All  my  troubles  disappear,  44 

Amonge  the  woonderous  works  of  God,  147 

Come  and  drink  Tea  in  the  Arbour,  128,  237 

Couldn't  that  old  sot,  Sir  Peter,  43 

Cupid  !  cease,  you  pleasing  plague,  you  !,  44 

Folkestone  Fiery  Serpent,  72,  97,  192 

From  London  town,  43 

Girl  I  left  behind  Me,  246 

Nous  1'avons  eu,  votre  Rhin  allemand,  307, 

375,  432 

Oh  !    if  I  can  carry  her  !  44 
Old  King  Cole,  13,  56 
Such  a  Getting  Upstairs,  128,  237 
This  is  good  New  Year's  evening  night,  5,  72 
Though  lost  to  eight,  249,  438 
To  him,  my  dear,  my  wandering  youth,  43 
Wacht  am  Rhein,  375,  432 
South  (T.)  of  Bossington  Hall,  Hants,  128 
Southcott   (Joanna),  her  celestial  passports,    16, 

137,  353  ;   and  the  black  pig,  137,  354 
Southdown  (C.)  on  Gray  and  King  Osric,  128 

Gray  :    two  references,  147 
Spanish  grammar  :    "  Entre  tii  y  yo,"  206 
Spanish  money  in  Nubia  and  the  Sudan,  109,  354 
Spanish  stories  in  Irish,  368,  418 
"Spanish  strapps,"  disease,  49,  116 
Speakers  of  House  of  Commons,  31,  411 
Spenser  (E.),  his   '  Faerie  Queene,'   190  ;    name- 
puzzle  in,  334 

Spinster  on  lady's  heraldic  motto,  268 
Sportsmen,  field  memorials  to,  116,  196,  297,  415 
Squad =  mud,  Lincolnshire  word,  269,  396 
Squib  (Lawrence)  and  Pepys,  468 
SS,  Collar  of,  in  Ireland,  310,  418 
Standerwick  (J.  W.)  on  Bisham  Abbey  cartulary, 

210 

St.  Sidwell,  290 
Stapleton  (A.)  on  burial  half  within  a  church,  318 

Dodsley  the  publisher,  169 
'  Star,'  1789,  copy  wanted,  449 
Starkey  (Capt.)  and  Charles  Lamb,  241,  372 
Starter  (Jan),  b.  c.  1594,  Dutch  poet,  147 
Statues  and  memorials  in  the  British  Isles,  441 
Steele    (Anne),    hymn-writer,     and     Sir    Richard 

Steele,  249,  357 
Steele-Perkins  (G.)  on  Peter  Faddy,  447 

Orme's  '  Battle  of  the  Nile,'  447 
Steepe  surname,  117 
Steggall  (Caroline)  on  Artahshashte,  216 

Bourne  in  place-names,  451 
Steuart  (A.  F.)  on  Casanoviana  :    Col.  W.   Cun- 

inghame,  147 
Stevenson  (R.  L.),  and  the  housemaid,  449,  518  ; 

on  N.B.,  449 
Steward     (Richard)     and     Westminster     School, 

289,  378.  455 

Stewart  (Alan)  on  Oliver  Cromwell's  head,  390 
Fig  tree  in  the  City,  178 
"  It  is  the  Mass  that  matters,"  98 
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Stewart  (H.  H.)  on  Essex's  Irish  campaign,  69 
Stewart  (J.  L. )  on  Egypt  as  a  place-name,  174 
Stewart  (Hon.  Mrs.  S.)  on  famous  Jewesses,  268 

Jews  and  Jewesses  in  fiction,  169,  254 
Stewart  (Mrs.  Col.),  Harriet  Wainewright,  48 
Stilwell  (J.  P.)  on  Bruges,  254 

Chamber-horse  for  exercise,  113 

Steepe  surname,  117 

Suffragettes  :    '  The  Girl  of  the  Period  Mis- 
cellany,' 115 
Stirling   (Mrs.  A.  M.   W.)  on   Queen  Elizabeth's 

thanksgiving,  147 

Stocker  (John),  Westminster  almsman,  227,  355 
Stomach,  Bacon  on,  428 
Stone  (J.  H.)  on  Nanny  Natty  Cote,  397 
Stonehenge  monolith,  letters  on,  267 
Storm  ship,  legends  about,  488 
Strachan  (L.  R.  M.)  on  Vincent  Alsop,  195 

Essex's  Irish  campaign,  154 

Gaol  literature,  512 

Milton  :   portrait  as  a  boy,  52 

N,  liquid,  in  English,  171 

"  Now  or  never,"  86 

Realm  :   its  pronunciation,  338 
Strasbourg  (Solomon),  teacher  of  Hebrew,  348 
Strasburg  (B.  W.  L.)  and  Solomon  Strasbourg,  348 
Stratford    (H.    S.)   on   bride   and   bridegroom   at 

church,  10 

Stratton  fight,  Cornwall,  1643,  90 
Straus  (R.)  on  Robert  Dodsley,  428 
Street  (E.  E.)  on  Charles  Crocker,  poet,  36 

Gaol  literature,  512 

Moliere  on  opium,  154 

"  Spanish  Strapps  "  :     "  Morbus  Gallicus," 

116 

Street-names,  London,  229 
Strong  (H.  A.)  on  beeswaxers,  187 
Strugnell  surname,  109 

Stuart,  Earl  of  Traquair,  hia  wives,  170,  396 
Stuart  (Sir  John),  his  biography,  329 
Stubbs  (H.)  on  Archdeacon  Philip  Stubbs,  49 

Stubbs  (Philip),  33 
Stubbs  (Archdeacon  Philip),  1665- -1738,  portrait 

of,  49 
Stubbs  (P.),  author  of  '  The  Anatomy  of  Abuses,' 

33 

Stukeley  family,  487 
Suckling  (Mrs.  F.  H.)  on  Thomas  Bainbridge,  69 

Goldsmid  (Sir  Isaac),  89 

Suffragettes  and  '  Girl  of  the  Period,'  1868,  115 
Sulhamstead  Rectory,  Berkshire,  1749,  9 
Surnames :       Cheyne,     388  ;      Clarionett,     487  ; 
Shakespeare,  1796,  324  ;    Steepe,  117  ;    Strug- 
nell, 109 
Surnames  :    ending  in  -nell,  8,  75  ;    Indian,  166, 

250  ;    Orcadian,  505 

Sussex  relic,  hammer  post,  its  disappearance,  486 
Sutton  (C.  W.)  on  Henry  Halliwell,  18 
Sutton  (O.  J. )  on  witchcraft  bibliography,  492 
Swaen  (A.  E.  H.)  on  Jan  Starter,  147 
Swedenborg  and  Coventry  Patmore,  346,  433 
Swedish  painters  in  England,  467,  514 
Sweeting  (W.  D. )  on  fire  engines,  8 

Ruckholt  House,  92 

Sweetman  (G.)  on  Elihu  Yale's  epitaph,  193 
Swinburne  and  Maupassant,  505 
*  Swiss  Family  Robinson,'  its  author,  277,  351 
Swynnerton  (C.)  on  episcopal  scarf  or  tippet,  130, 
4P4 

Latin  epitaphs,  6 

Sydenham    (Sir    John)    of    Brimpton,    his    wife, 
53,  115 


T.  (D.  K.)  on  Eton  College  names,  290 

Pictures  from  Kitterick,  189 

Woman  burnt  for  poisoning,  407 
T.  (J. )  on  semaphore  signalling,  433 
T.  (S.)  on  seals  :   their  early  use.  142 
T.  (T.  R.  E.  N.)  on  leg  growing  after  death,  72 
T.  (W.  A.)  on  wind  and  the  Crucifixion,  106 
Tabor  (H.  E.)  on  the  name  Rutland,  170 
Tabraham  as  proper  name,  173 
Taffy-on-a-stick,  sweetmeat,  327,  4.77 
Talavera,  origin  of  the  name,  188,  297 
Tankard  with  coat  of  arms,  349 
Tasso,  translation  of  his  '  Aminta,'  170,  235 
Tavern  Signs : — 

Brokenselde,  10,  58,  110,  172,  233,  517 

Bush,  Bristol,  in  1787,  7 

Jolly  Roger.  370 

Napier,  Holborn,  467,  515 
Taylor  (C.  S.)  on  punt  In  football,  316 
Taylor  (G.  M.)  on  Bergerode,  218,  513 

Haughendo  :    Fylde  oath,  509 
Taylor  (Sir  R.),  1714-88,  his  marriage,  329 
Teenick,  Kentish  dialect  word,  57 
Telegraph  wires,  their  linking-up,  229 
Telson  (M. )  on  names  terrible  to  children,  53 
Tennyson  and  Aldworth,  Sussex,  325 
Tennyson  bibliography,  322 
Tennyson  concordances,  261,  353 
Tents,  in  enumeration,  411 
Terence's  '  Phormio  '  at  Westminster,  427 
Terrett  (E.  E.)  on  Egypt  as  a  place-name,  174 
Terry  (C.  W.)  on  "  Blow  the  cobwebs  away,"  189 

Parliamentary  banner  in  the  Civil  War,  177 

Walton  Castle,  Somerset,  217 
Tertius  on  Holt  Castle,  308 
Th,  y  symbol  for,  1748,  266 
Thackeray  (W.    M.),  anecdote,    86  ;    Roundabout 

paper  '  On  Ribbons,'  141,  210  ;  his  Latin,  206 
Thames,  "  The  Flats  "  and  King's  Channel,  269 
Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  memorial  inscription, 

504 

Theta  on  "  That 's  another  story,"  107 
Thicknesse  (Philip),  his  automaton  chess-p layer, 

189,  258 

Thiebault  and  conjugation  of  "  s'ennuyer,"  110 
Thieves,  crucified,  their  names,  321,  394 
Thimbles,  their  invention,  66,  116 
Thistle  and  saint,  emblem,  169,  258 
Thistlethwayte  and  Servington  Saverv  families, 

469 
Thorn    (Alexander),   President   of   Meteorological 

Society,  427 

Thomas     (Ralph)     on    bibliographical    technical 
terms,  82,  184 

Blake  (William),  287 

Tennyson  concordances,  261 
Thompson  (Richard),  surgeon  R.N.,  29 
Thorns   (W.  J.)    and    Lord  Macaulav,   165,  215, 

293,  354 
Thorn-Drury  (G.)  on  hanging  alive  in  chains,  472 

Hippocrates  and  the  black  baby,  258 

Shakespeare  allusions,  305,  465 
Thorns,  pins  substituted  for,  508 
Thornton  (R.  H.)  on  Anthony's  nose,  227 

Balaam,  266 

"  Before  one  can  say  Jack  Robinson,"  109  232 

Bell  (James  C.  C.),  429 

Bells  rung  backwards,  297 

Bobbery,  187 
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Thornton  (B.  H.)  on  elephant,  first,  exhibited  in 

America,  467 

Ludwick  (Christopher),  86 
1  Millennial  Star,'  69 
Nonesopretties,  486 
Paddies  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  106 
Postscript  of  a  woman's  letter,  489 
Print :    "in  print,"  176 
"  Q  in  the  Corner,"  385 
Rule  of  the  road,  306 
"  Seven  and  nine,"  410 
Wheatley  (Phillis)  and  her  poems,  78 
Words  and  phrases  in  American  newspapers, 

469 

Thornton  Abbey,  human  skeleton  found  at,  348 
Thorpe  Salvin,  vagrants  at,  1709  and  1719,  347 
Th rocking,  curious  carved  bench  end  at,  145 
Thurnam  (W.  D.)  on  Collar  of  SS,  Ireland,  310 
Tidder,  spelling  for  Tudor,  347,  453 
Tilsit,  Treaty  of  :    Colin  A.  Mackenzie,  471 
Timber,  "  waney,"  its  meaning,  34 
Tinners,  use  of  the  word,  1556-7,  408 
Tippet  or  scarf,  episcopal,  its  origin,  130,  295,  494 
Titchmarsh  (M.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted, 

49 

Tobacconist's  Highlander,  305,  307,  396 
Tolsey  at  Gloucester,  its  history,  15 
Tooke  and  Halley  families,  64 
"  To  Pcipon,"  Kirkstall  Abbey  inn,  obscure  jest, 

328,  418 

Topographical  pottery,  English,  230,  337 
Tottenham,  foreigners  in,  c.  1854,  144 
"Tottenham  in  his  boots,"  c.  1711,  368 
Townshend  (Anne)=  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  410,  473 
Townshend  (Charles),  M.P.  for  Yarmouth  1756-61, 

282 

Townshend   (Ethelreda,  Viscountess  of),  her  bio- 
graphy, 429,  498 
Tracy  :    "  Handsome  Tracv,"  his  biography,  197, 

238 

Trafalgar,  Capt.  Rutherfurd  at,  10,  73,  454 
Travel,  licences  to,  149,  233 
Travelling  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  10,  113 
Trechmann   (E.)  on  Sainte-Beuve  on  Castor  and 

Pollux,  309 

Tree  outlining  human  form,  346 
Trevelyan  (Sir  G.  O.)  on  Lawrence  the  wit,  355 
Trousers,  Wellington,  48 
Truman  (T.),  bookseller,  1746,  347,  418 
Truss-fail,  a  kind  of  leapfrog,  18 
Trysull  and  Dr.  Johnson,  103,  223,  363,  463 
Tu   Brook,    Liverpool,   place-name,    its    meaning, 

510 

Tudor  and  Welsh  heraldry,  387 
Tudor  spelt  Tidder,  347,  453 
Tuesday  Night's  Club,  c.  1770,  147,  251,  330,  415, 

455,  517 

Turkish  watches  marked  "  G.  Prior,"  135 
Turn  bull  (Mrs.),  1839,  water-colours  by,  371 
Turner  (P.)  on  mitred  abbots  and  priors,  16 
Turton  (Dr.  John)  and  Dr.  Johnson,  463 
Turton    (Laura)=  Nathaniel   Gordon,    1760,    289, 

352 

Tweedledum  and  Twecdledee,  first  publication,  426 
Twins,  the  elder  of,  449 
Twiss's   '  Verbal  Index  to  Shakespeare,'  review, 

509 
Twycross  (J.  B.)  on  Sussex  relic,  486 

Sweep  "  flees  "  away,  277 

Tyburn,  etymology  of  the  name,  31,  130,  216,  333 
Tyrrell  (Capt.  Richard),  1553-1625,  his  biography, 

481 


'  Tyrrell's  March,'  1597,  246,  317,  481 
Tyte  (W.)  on  Beachey  Head,  358 


U 


Udal  (J.  S.)  on  arms  of  English  R.  C.  bishops,  17 

Arms  of  married  women,  296 

Fig  trees  :    papaw  :    maturing  meat,  456 

Heraldry  in  Froissart,  292 

Plate,  its  date,  154 

Roses  as  badges,  255 

Warner   (Sir  Thomas),  393  ;    his  tombstone,. 

392 
United  States,  "  Paddies  "  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 

106 
Urllad  on  woman  burnt  for  poisoning,  497 


V.  (Q.)  on  card  terms,  78 

Fesse  :   Miniver,  87 

Gaunox,  250 

Hogling  money,  194 

Incut,  188 

Index  saying,  76 

Man  in  the  Moon  in  1590,  53 

MSS.  of  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  371 

Pickshaft  or  pikeshaft,  measure,  309 

"  Proxege  and  Senage,"  27 

Psychological  moment,  13 

Wraney  timber,  35 

V.  (V.H.I.L.I.C.I.)  on  Lord   Beaconsfield's  school- 
master, 362 

Shakespeare  in  French,  158 
Vade-Walpole  (T.  H.B.)on  Hesse-Danish  alliance, 

253 

Vagrancy,  its  suppression,  226 
Vagrants  at  Thorpe  Salvin,  1709  and  1719,  347 
Valentine  lines  in  '  Dombey  and  Son,'  209,  257 
Valentine's  Day,  Drayton  on,  170,  218,  257,  358 
Valle  Crucis  abbots,  346 
Vaughan  (W.  H.)  on  place-names,  288 
Venice,  Gothic  arches  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  128 
Vergy  (Treyssac  de),  his  '  Lovers,'  370  432,  51& 
Vernon  (Admiral),  his  recruits,  448 
Victorian  songs,  early,  128,  237 
Vienne,  St.  Anthony  of,  47,  96,  152,  233,  332 
Village  names  feminine,  29,  115,  297 
Violet  in  Welsh,  207 

Vladimir,  pronunciation  of  the  name,  186,  235 
Von  Breda,  portrait  of  Woods  as  Velasquez,  42T 


W 

W.  (E.)  on  Vincent  Alsop,  114 

Bergerode,  513 

Laton  family  of  Yorks,  257 

Scroyles,  290 

"  That  's  another  pair  of  shoes,"  252 
W.  (E.  F.)  on  Oliver  Cromwell's  head,  390 
W.  (F.  A.)  on  Corunna  :  bearer  of  the  news,  130 

Foot  Guards,  3rd,  at  Bayonne,  192 

Macaulay's  '  Frederic  the  Great '  :    Pelletier, 
234 

Psychological  moment,  138 
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TV.  (G.  H.)  on  H.M.S.  Beaver,  1828,  189 

Carmarthen  families,  153 

Cawdor  dispatch,  SOS 

Fire  engines,  57 

Polhill  family,  149 

Potter's  Bar  :    Seven  Kings,  154 

Ruckholt  House,  91 

William  the  Conqueror  and  Barking,  447 
W.  (H.)  on  Charles  James  Auriol,  213 

Bale  (Otway),  214 

Drelincourt  (Peter),  Dean  of  Armagh,  275 

Ligonier  (John  Louis,  Earl),  285 
W.  (J.  G.)  on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  '  Mortality,' 

397 

W.  (L.  A.)  on  Speakers  of  House  of  Commons,  31 
TV.  (T.  M.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  32 

"  I  care  not  twopence,"  330 

Nym  and  "  humour,"  156 

Shakespeariana,  243 

Village  names  feminine,  29 
W.  (U.  V. )  on  heraldry,  9 

Waddington  as  a  place-name,  70,  136,  195,  274 
Waddington  (H.)  on  Waddington  as  a  place-name, 

70 
Waddington  (S.)  on  Waddington  as  a  place-name, 

195 

Wainewright  (Harriet),  Mrs.  Col.  Stewart,  48 
Wainewright  (J.  B.)  on  Abdul  the  Damned,  456 

Atkyns  (Mrs.  Charlotte),  457 

Authors  of  quotations  wanted,  32,  196 

Befana  :   Epiphany,  72 

Benedictine,  58 

Bishop,  first  English,  to  marry,  52 

Burial  half  within  a  church,  230 

Christmas  Day  and  Lady  Day,  71 

Clarke  (Edward),  1730-86,  286 

Cotton  family  of  Warbleton,  382 

Crucified  thieves,  394 

Douglas  (Valentine),  O.S.B.,  90 

Episcopal  scarf  or  tippet,  295 

Garlic  :  onions  for  purifying  water,  173 

Lubersac  (Abbe,  de),  135 

Meredith  (Richard),  Dean  of  Wells,  474 

Pimlico  :    Eyebright,  76 

Rome,  ancient,  its  population,  273 

St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  391 

St.  Sidwell,  377 

Thornton  Abbey  :   Abbot  Gresham,  348 

Wainewright  (Harriet),  Mrs.  Col.  Stewart,  48 
Wainwright  (T. )  on  George  Milton,  scrivener,  8 
Waiter,  murdered,  charged  in  the  bill,  410 
Walcheren  expedition,  memorials,  509 
Walker  (E.)  on  Swedish  painters  in  England.  467 
Walker  (Sir  H.)  and  Boyne  man-of-war,  c.  1700, 

9,  74 

Walker  (John),  and  the  lucifer  match,  427 
Waller  (A.  R.)  on  '  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women,' 

235 

Walsh  (W.  P.  P.)  on  egg  good  in  parts,  356 
Walton  Castle,  Clevedon,   Somerset,   its  history, 

108,  217 

Waney  timber  defined,  34 
Ward  (John)  and  the  Shilohites,  354 
Ward  (John)  on  etymology  of  Liverpool,  354 
Warden  Point,  church  at,  and  old  London  Bridge, 

207 
Warner  (Sir  Thomas)  of  Antigua,  his  history,  108, 

195,  392,  393 

Warrack  (A.)  on  comether,  98 
Watchet,  origin  of  the  word,  367,  412,  457 
Water,  onions  for  purifying,  28,  173 
Waters  (A.  W.)  on  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  117 


Watson  (Chr.)  on  Polish  Dragoons  :  Jager,  256 
Watson  (William)  and  Abdul  the  Damned,  456 
Watts  (A.)  on  Byron's  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  518 
Wave,  the  largest,  58 

Weatherall  (G.)  on  Thomas  Weatherall,  288 
Weatherall  (Thomas)  of  Durham,  288.  358 
Webb  (Richmond),  Westminster  scholar,  208,  297 
Wedding  :    Ruby  Wedding,  its  definition,  509 
Welch  (W.)  on  '  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women,' 

188 

Welford  (R.)  on  egg  good  in  parts,  70 
Egypt  as  a  place-name,  93 
Epitaphiana,  504 
Floor-cloth  manufacture,  265 
Harbours,  514 
Lamb's  Capt.  Starkey,  372 
Welldon  (Bishop)  and  the  Protector's  head,  390, 

453 
Wellington  (Duke  of),  letter  used  as  epitaph,  347, 

472 

Wellington  trousers,  48 
Welsh,  violet  in,  207 
Welsh  and  Tudor  heraldry,  387 
Welsh  metre,  English  poem  in,  367 
Wentworth  family  of  Pontefract,  68 
Westbrook  (Col.  Thomas),  d.  1744,  his  birthplace, 

228 
West  Indies,  British,  monumental  inscriptions  in, 

392 
Westminster  Abbey,  Margaret  of  Richmond  in, 

163 

Westminster  Abbey  almsmen.  227,  355 
Westminster  changes,  1908.  201,  262 
Westminster  Latin  play,  '  Phormio,'  427 
Westmorland  (Earl  of)  and  Miss  Child,  471,  517 
Whale  (G.)  on  gaol  literature,  512 

Licences  to  travel :    passports,  149 
Whately  (Abp.)  and  religious  persecution,  467 
Wheatley    (Phillis),   negro   poet,    her   biography, 

30,  78,  214 

Wheeler  (P.  F.)  on  '  Bride  of  Lammermoor,'  134 
Wherry  (G.)  on  Shakespeariana,  243 
White  (T.)  on  harbours,  514 
White  (W.  S.)  on  John  Clayton,  306 
White  Eyes,  c.  1778,  Indian  chief,  87 
White  hart  as  badge,  168 
White  Line  on  Bewickiana,  268 
Whitear  (W.  H.)  on  Squib  and  Pepys,  468 
Whitman  (Walt)  on  massacre  at  Alamo,  Texas, 

510 

Whitsuntide  celebrations,  381 
|  Whitwell  (R.  J.)  on  early  Italian  literature,  497 
Whyte  (Richard),  c.  1744,  507 
1  Wiggins    (Major    E.    R.)    and    photography    at 

Lucknow,  325 

Wilbraham  as  proper  name,  173 
Wild  (Jonathan),  bibliography.  347,  435 
Wilde  (Oscar),  bibliography.  251 
Wildman's  dining  club,  c.  1765-06,  187 
Wilkes  (J.)  and  the  '  Essay  on  Women,'  493 
Wilkie  (Sir  David),  copies  of  his  pictures,  329 
Wilkins  (Jenny)  in  oil  painting,  268,  357 
Willcock  (J.)  on  Carstares  or  Carstairs,  290 
Dickens  :    literary  coincidence,  487 
Signs  of  old  London,  102 
William  the  Conqueror,  laws  of,  269  ;  and  Barking 

Abbey,  447 

Williams  (A.  J.)  on  Tudor  spelt  Tidder,  347 
Williams  (Miss  E.  F.)  on  Polhill  family,  315 

Pugh  of  Regent  Street,  428 

Williams  (F.  C.)  on  Sir  Henry  Morgan  the  buc- 
caneer, 409 
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Williams  (R.  C.  C.)  on  authors  wanted,  248 
Williams  (Roger)  of  Rhode  Island,  his  grave,  346 
Williams     (S.)    on    seventeenth-century    woman 

surgeon,  42 

Willme  (J.),  his  Sepherah  Shelosh,  469 
Wilmot  family,  428 

Wilmsburst  (T.  B. )  on  Shakespeare  in  French,  84 
Wilson  (J.)  on  St.  Sunday,  208 
Wiltshire  in  Berkshire,  portion  of,  269 
Wind  and  the  Crucifixion,  106 
Windows,  isinglass  used  in,  28 
Wine-bottles,  armorial,  247 
Wisdom  (E.  J.)  on  authors  wanted,  317 
Witchcraft  in  1701,  trial  for,  290 
Witchcraft  bibliography,  386,  491 
Wolfenden  (T.)  on  Stratton  Fight,  Cornwall,  90 
Wolf's  Crag  in  '  Bride  of  Lammermoor,'  134 
Wolgar  (Johnny),  his  '  Sea  Romers,'  146 
Womack  family,  129 
Woman,  married,  her  arms,  296 
Woman  burnt  for  poisoning  her  husband,  407,  497 
Woman  surgeon,  a  seventeenth-century,  42 
Women  and  pipes,  temp.  James  I.,  328,  378 
Wonders  of  the  world,  lists  of,  87,  175 
Woodnesborough,  near  Sandwich,  derivation,  270 
Woods  (Mr.)  as  Velasquez,  his  portrait,  427 
Wooset,   the   Welsh    Christmas   custom,    27,    71, 

395,  514 
Worcester,     Old     Trinity     House,     and     Queen 

Elizabeth,  67 
Words  and  phrases  in  old  American  newspapers, 

469 

Worksop  epitaphs,  112,  396 
World,  wonders  of,  87,  175 
Wreckers  in  Brittany,  446 

Wyss  (Johann*David),  his  '  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son,' 351 


X.  on  seaquake  and  earthquake,  44 
.  Shields  (Cuthbert),  55 


Y,  symbol  for  th,  c.  1748,  267 

Y-called  :  y-coled,  meaning  of  the  words,  77 

Yale  (Elihu),  his  epitaph,  111,  193 

Yataghan,  its  etymology,  466 

Yellowhammer  superstitions,  386,  452 

Yew  trees  planted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  58,  113- 

Yonge  (Rev.  Henry),  Rector  of  Great  Torrington, 

129,  214 

Yorkshire  hunting  incident,  8 
Young  (A.  B.)  on  T.  L.  Peacock's  literary  remains, 

224 

Unpublished  songs  by  T.  L.  Peacock,  43 
Young    (E.)    author    of    '  Night    Thoughts,'    his 

degree,  34,  78 
Young  (Joseph),  Westminster  scholar,  488 
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